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January  1,  1968.  New  Year’s  Day  is  surrounded  by  an  air 
of  anticipation.  The  world  looks  forward  to  “better  days,’’  to 
greater  security,  to  greater  accomplishment. 

It  is  just  a few  months  over  a decade  ago  when  Russia  sur- 
prised the  world  by  successfully  launching  both  Sputnik  I and 
the  “space  race.”  Now — ten  years  later — we  are  assured  that 
the  United  States  is  definitely  ahead  in  this  race  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  in  space  exploration. 

We  are  promised  that  standards  of  living  will  rise,  that  sal- 
aries will  increase,  that  we  will  enjoy  more  and  more  modern 
conveniences  to  make  our  lives  more  comfortable,  and  that 
we  will  need  to  work  fewer  hours  to  earn  our  living. 

While  I am  certainly  not  against  projecting  and  planning 
for  the  future,  I must  confess  that  I am  very  uncomfortable 
with  the  distorted  lenses  through  which  much  of  society 
views  the  future. 

To  begin  with,  I believe  many  of  us  view  the  future  un- 
realistically because  we  fail  to  take  serious  account  of  all  that 
the  future  holds. 

In  1968  the  rich  may  get  richer,  but  the  poor  will  also  be- 
come poorer.  There  will  still  be  about  one  third  of  the 
world’s  population  that  will  go  to  bed  hungry.  Thousands 
will  die  of  starvation. 

In  1968  we  may  make  tremendous  scientific  strides,  but  be- 
cause of  our  inability  to  solve  the  problems  of  interhuman  re- 
lationships, thousands  more  will  die  by  our  bombs,  napalm, 
machine  guns.  Soldiers,  civilians,  men,  women,  children. 

In  1968  we  will  still  hear  about  the  “great  society,”  but 
during  this  year  there  will  be  others  like  Medgar  Evers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mississippi  NAACP,  struck  down  by  a shotgun 
blast  as  he  emerged  from  his  car  in  front  of  his  home.  Intim- 
idations, beatings,  bombings,  burnings,  will  continue  to  take 
place  in  an  effort  by  some  to  keep  the  Negro  “in  his  place”! 
There  will  be  more  Detroits  and  more  Newarks. 

Instead  of  life,  1968  will  bring  to  many  death.  Instead  of 
creation,  destruction.  Instead  of  hope,  despair. 

As  Christians,  I believe  we  need  to  take  a responsible 
view  of  the  future.  One  which  faces  realistically  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good,  one  which  offers  to  the  world  a meaningful, 
lasting  hope;  and  one  which  is  valid  for  all  people — not  just 
for  those  who  happen  to  be  born  in  America. 

I would  like  to  suggest  three  ways  in  which  I believe  the 
Christian  faith  offers  just  such  a responsible  view  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Source  of  the  Christian  Hope 

To  begin  with,  I believe  the  Christian  faith  offers  a hope 
for  the  future  which  is  unique  in  terms  of  its  source. 

Many  in  our  time  would  say  that  their  hope  for  the  future 
is  based  on  the  great  economic  resources  we  enjoy.  We  are 
among  the  richest  people  of  the  world  and  we  live  in  a socie- 
ty where  money  represents  power.  So  many  would  say  that 
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it  is  because  of  our  wealth  that  we  can  look  to  the  future 
with  hope. 

Others  would  probably  say  that  their  hope  rests  in  the  tre- 
mendous military  power  of  our  country.  These  would  argue 
that  our  future  depends  on  our  military  strength.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  though  the  governments  of  our  world  are 
spending  320  million  dollars  a day  for  military  security,  we 
have  never  been  less  secure. 

There  would  probably  be  many  other  such  false  sources  of 
hope  to  which  people  look,  but  none  of  these  is  the  source 
of  hope  for  the  Christian. 

In  the  postexilic  ecclesiastical  calendar,  the  Israelite  Pass- 
over  festival  was  celebrated  during  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  the  month  of  Nisan  (March- April).  Ex.  12:1  f;  Lev.  23:5. 

The  Passover  was  of  course  the  celebration  of  God’s  deliv- 
erance from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  of  the  covenant  He  had 
made  with  Israel  in  the  desert — that  He  would  be  their  God 
and  they  would  be  His  people. 

Israel  often  found  herself  in  situations  where  it  seemed 
there  was  little  hope  left.  She  wandered  for  years  in  the  des- 
ert. She  was  defeated  and  taken  captive.  She  was  scattered. 
She  experienced  all  kinds  of  internal  strife  and  struggle. 

Yet  no  matter  how  dark  her  circumstance  there  was  this 
hope  to  which  she  clung:  That  God  who  had  acted  in  her  be- 
half in  delivering  her  from  Egypt  and  bringing  her  into  the 
promised  land,  would  be  faithful  to  the  covenant  He  had 
made  with  her  at  Sinai. 

In  the  same  way  the  source  of  the  Christian  hope  is  the 
covenant  that  God  has  made  with  us  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Christ  God  has  covenanted  that  He  will  be  our  God,  and 
we  shall  be  His  people.  In  Christ  God  has  decisively  acted 
in  our  behalf  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be  His  people 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  during  the  coming  year  God 
leads  us  to  the  mountain  tops  of  life  or  through  the  valleys, 
no  matter  what  our  circumstance,  we  can  say  with  Paul, 
“Nothing  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God!” 

Content  of  the  Christian  Hope 

Not  only  is  the  source  of  the  Christian  hope  unique,  so  al- 
so is  the  content  of  our  hope. 

That  for  which  we  hope  is  not  material  prosperity,  for  if  it 
were  we  could  find  at  best  only  an  empty,  meaningless  kind 
of  fulfillment.  Perchance  we  should  even  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  place  as  the  rich  fool  of  whom  Jesus  spoke. 

Not  only  that,  if  material  possessions  are  our  ultimate  goal 
in  life,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  largest  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  who  have  no  such  hope?  What  are  we  to 
say  to  those  within  our  own  boundaries  who  are  starving, 
naked,  homeless  and  who  know  no  earthly  security  of  any 
kind?  And  what  would  happen  to  our  own  hope  if  instead  of 
wealth  our  life  should  bring  impoverishment,  or  if  instead  of 
comfort  suffering? 


If  our  hope  is  for  material  prosperity,  then  it  is  reserved 
for  only  a very  small  part  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  content  of  our  hope  the  “freedom  we  Ameri- 
cans cherish  so.  For  again,  what  would  we  say  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  live  in  places  where  such  "freedom  does  not  ex- 
ist? This  again  is  something  which  is  not  realistic  or  mean- 
ingful for  many  people. 

The  possession  of  physical  freedom  is  not  in  itself  a guar- 
antee that  life  will  have  meaning.  It  is  only  as  we  are  set 
free  by  God  s Son  that  we  are  really  free. 

The  content  of  the  Christian  hope  centers  again  on  the 
work  of  God  in  history.  As  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man 
in  the  past,  and  as  He  has  acted  in  their  behalf,  so  we  as 
Christians  believe  that  God  is  still  at  work  in  the  world  to- 
day. We  believe  that  all  of  history  is  under  God’s  hand,  that 
all  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  under  His  sovereign  lord- 
ship.  We  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  here,  yet  not 
fully  consummated,  and  we  longingly  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  every  enemy  of  God  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  fully  come.  We  believe  that  as  God’s  chil- 
dren we  are  going  to  be  a part  of  that  great  kingdom  for  all 
eternity. 

This  is  hope  which  is  enduring,  which  is  valid  for  all  who 
acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord,  and  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  life  in  this  world. 

"When  we  cry,  ‘Abba!  Father!’  it  is  the  Spirit  himself 
bearing  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God, 
and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  fellow  heirs 
with  Christ,  provided  we  suffer  with  him  in  order  that  we 
may  also  be  glorified  with  him.”  Rom.  8:15  If. 

Character  of  the  Christian  Hope 

I would  add  here  only  something  which  is  already  implied 
above.  The  Christian  hope  is  unique  because  it  is  focused 
not  on  what  man  has  done  or  can  do,  but  rather  it  is  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  what  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
what  He  will  do. 

Man’s  abilities  and  accomplishments  are  remarkable  but  his 
inabilities  and  failures  are  far  more  significant.  In  spite  of  all 
he  can  do,  man  is  ultimately  and  completely  dependent  on 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  is  an  utter,  miserable  failure  and 
those  who  place  their  hopes  in  man  alone  will  find  only  bit- 
ter disappointment. 

In  contrast,  those  who  place  their  hope  in  God  will  never 
be  let  down.  Our  God  will  not  fail  us  nor  forsake  us.  The  ul- 
timate conquest,  the  ultimate  victory  are  His. 

With  this  perspective  then,  I fear  nothing  1968  may  bring. 

I confidently  expect  God  to  continue  to  reveal  Himself  to  us 
and  I know  He  will  continue  to  guide  and  direct  the  lives  of 
His  people.  I know  the  light  will  continue  to  shine  and  that 
the  darkness  will  not  overcome  it.  No  matter  what  may  come, 

I know  that  God  is  on  the  throne.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Making  Peacemakers 

Some  time  ago,  I saw  Joan  Baez,  popular  folk  singer, 
interviewed  on  TV.  In  this  broadcast  she  was  saying  all  the 
things  about  peace  that  we  Mennonites  should  be  saying.  I 
was  ashamed  because  we  are  not  saying  them,  at  least  not 
loudly  enough  that  people  notice. 

By  contrast  the  TV  program  reviewing  the  Mennonites  was 
called  “A  Peaceful  Revolution.”  That  was  to  say  that  radical 
changes  are  happening  among  the  Mennonites;  they  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  like  status  quo  Americans  and  Canadians. 
But  they  are  no  threat  to  anybody.  The  thing  that  was  bad 
about  the  program  was  that  it  made  us  look  too  good.  While 
there  were  serious  attempts  by  several  to  say  the  disturbing 
things  we  think  we  believe  about  peace,  yet  the  film  makers 
apparently  were  not  impressed.  They  could  not  find  enough 
living  evidence  of  this  radical  discipleship  we  talk  about  to 
make  it  a dominant  theme  in  the  film.  So,  much  of  the  good 
talk  was  cut  out. 

It  is  time  to  build  conviction  about  peace  that  produces 
both  words  and  action.  If  peace  has  come  to  mean  for  us  a 
sort  of  washed-out,  do-nothing  nonresistance,  then  we  had 
better  take  another  look  in  the  Bible.  If  we  think  our  Ana- 
baptist, New  Testament,  peace  position  has  nothing  to  do 
with  war  taxes,  racism,  poverty,  and  nationalism,  if  the  fes- 
tering social  problems  are  not  included  in  our  concern,  if  it  is 
thought  that  we  should  passively  nod  “yes'  to  the  status  quo, 
then  we  had  better  be  jolted  to  think  again.  If  we  don’t,  then 
serious  Mennonite  young  people  growing  up  in  the  genera- 
tion of  Joan  Baez  will  go  somewhere  else  to  buy  their  brand 
of  peace. 

They  want  an  aggressive  product.  They  will  not  sit  in  a 
corner  and  wait  for  someone  to  hit  one  cheek  so  that  they 
can  piously  turn  the  other  also.  The  world  doesn  t hit  peo- 
ple who  sit  in  a corner.  It  hits  people  who  are  out  meddling 
with  the  corrupt  but  comfortable  status  quo — as  Jesus  did. 

“Peacemakers,”  what  did  Jesus  mean  by  that?  How  do  you 
make  the  stuff?  From  April  to  June  of  this  year  we  will 
have  a chance  to  find  out.  A special  series  of  eleven  Sunday 
school  lessons  called  “Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World  is 
prepared.  It  will  be  used  by  both  youth  and  adults. 

Peacemaker  Workshops  are  being  scheduled  all  across  the 
church — beginning  in  February.  These  workshops  are  plan- 
ned for  teachers  and  leaders  so  that  they  will  be  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  materials.  I hope  there  can  be  full 
participation  by  the  responsible  people  in  your  congregation. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 


OGod, 

Now  at  the  start 
Of  a new  year, 

I come  confessing 
That  1 need  You. 

Forgive,  when  so  often 
I have  plunged 
Into  the  day 

With  a soul  unprepared — 

Because  I failed 

To  take  time  to  hear  Your  Word 

And  to  pray. 

Help  me  never  to  neglect 
The  important  things  of  life 
By  doing  the  urgent  things. 

And  give  a proper  perspective 
Of  the  passing  and  the  permanent. 
Amen. 


North  Clinton  Church 

The  North  Clinton  Church  is  a congregation  founded  and  organized  by 
the  West  Clinton  congregation.  The  building  was  dedicated  May  26,  1957. 
It  is  located  on  West  Linfoot  St.,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  about  two  miles  south 
of  Exit  3 on  the  Ohio  Turnpike.  The  congregation  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  has  many  young  families  in  its  membership.  The  present  membership 
is  142,  with  the  average  attendance  around  170.  The  pastor  is  Olen  E. 
Nofziger. 
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Editorials 

Peace  Seminar  Reflections 

As  reported  in  the  Church  News  of  Gospel  Herald,  Dec.  19, 
a peace  seminar  was  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  examine 
together  the  biblical  teaching  on  the  Christian  peace  witness, 
and  to  hold  conversations  between  evangelicals  who  have 
understood  this  to  require  a complete  nonresistance  and  those 
who  understand  that  there  are  times  when  the  Christian  may 
or  must  take  part  in  warfare.  Approximately  thirty  invited 
participants  shared. 

In  each  of  the  seven  sessions  a paper  was  read,  followed 
by  a respondent  or  respondents  and  open  discussion.  Topics 
included:  What  is  the  Christian  s attitude  toward  those  who 
are  considered  enemies?  Is  warfare  a denial  of  the  worldwide 
nature  of  the  church?  Pacifism  and  biblical  nonresistance;  The 
effect  of  war  on  preaching  the  gospel;  Church-state  relation- 
ships— the  problem  of  nationalism;  Responsible  Christian  cit- 
izenship; Christian  responsibility — national  and  international. 

In  spite  of  several  weaknesses  of  the  seminar,  such  as  the 
predominance  of  persons  taking  the  nonresistant  position  or  a 
similar  stance  and  the  failure  of  several  participants  to  re- 
main for  the  entire  time,  it  can  certainly  be  called  a good 
start  and  success. 

Freedom  in  sharing  disagreement  and  agreement  was  re- 
freshing. Some,  at  the  close,  said  they  had  never  participated 
in  such  a free  and  frank  and  Christian  discussion  over  so 
controversial  a subject. 

Those  holding  a peace  position  were  continuously  reminded 
of  the  many  failures  and  inconsistencies.  There  was  frankness 
and  confession  that  many  times  those  who  speak  against  the 
Christian’s  participation  in  war  are  very  guilty  of  hate  and 
ill  will.  There  are  those  who  speak  against  going  to  war,  yet 
who  in  spirit  hate  the  Chinese  or  communists  or  the  neigh- 
bor next  door  who  treated  them  ill.  While  calling  those  who 
go  to  war  unchristian,  it  is  possible  to  retaliate  with  the 
tongue  and  to  treat  others  in  such  a way  as  to  betray  beliefs 
by  behavior. 

Not  only  in  attitudes  but  in  the  approach  to  economics  the 
nonresistant  and  redemptive  faith  must  be  operative.  Here  it 
can  easily  become  complicated,  and  our  lack  of  love  and 
concern  for  others  condemns  us. 

Little  difference  appeared  when  the  discussion  stayed  on 
what  the  Scripture  says  about  peace  and  war.  All  present 
accepted  the  Scriptures  as  God’s  Word  for  us  today  in  faith 
and  life.  The  difference  became  striking  when  the  everyday 
practice  of  what  the  Scriptures  say  was  discussed.  When  it 
came  to  the  question,  What  do  I do  with  the  person  who 
attacks  an  innocent  person?  all  serious  study  of  Scripture 
seemed  to  stop  and  the  answer  was  decided  by  a situational 
ethics  approach. 

"I  agree,’  said  one  speaker,  “that  the  Scriptures  and 
Christ  are  clear  that  all  war  is  wrong  and  it  is  not  for  the 
Christian.  But  we  live  in  a sinful  society  and  we  must  share 


the  mess  we  are  in.  We  have  to  face  T.M.C.  (tragic  moral 
choices)  and  choose  between  two  bad  alternatives.  Thus  the 
approach  of  a number  who  spoke  for  the  right  of  a Christian 
engaging  in  warfare  stressed  an  accommodation  stance.  We 
must,  such  said,  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  How  far  and  when  to  accommodate 
was  never  really  answered  fully. 

One  speaker  pointed  out  that  there  seemed  to  be  a great 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  explain  things  in  such  a way 
that  everything  would  come  out  all  right.  We  must  fight  so 
that  communism  is  defeated.  On  the  other  side,  examples 
were  given  to  show  how  those  who  refused  to  fight  were 
saved,  sometimes  miraculously. 

Yet  the  approach  or  feeling  that  somehow  everything  must 
come  out  all  right  is  not  the  Christian  disciple  s approach. 
Jesus  says  this  is  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  The  disciple  com- 
mits himself  to  his  Master  and  trusts  Him  to  accomplish  His 
purpose. 

Tied  very  close  to  this  was  the  concern  for  self-defense 
and  self-preservation.  We  must  somehow  protect  ourselves 
against  aggressors.  Yet  as  one  respondent  said,  the  failures  in 
self-defense  are  the  landmarks  of  Christian  faith  and  witness. 
The  martyrs  are  the  seed  of  the  church.  The  missionaries  to 
the  Aucas,  who  refused  to  use  their  weapons,  are  the  heroes 
of  faith.  Christ  who  threatened  not,  reviled  not  again,  and  al- 
lowed Himself  to  be  killed  is  our  example. 

To  some,  many  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  seminar 
seemed  irrelevant.  Said  one,  “ In  my  counseling  of  young  men, 
I find  them  asking  not,  ‘How  am  I going  to  protect  my  fami- 
ly? but  rather,  ‘How  dare  I drop  napalm  on  someone  else’s 
family?’  ” 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  peace  seminar  was  a serious  Christian  con- 
frontation which  at  least  began  a good  thing  which  all  pres- 
ent felt  should  be  continued. — D. 

Witness  of  Me 

A.  J.  Gordon,  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  preaching,  says,  “ He  shall  testify  of  me’  is  Jesus’  saying 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Comforter  bears 
witness  to  the  Crucified.  No  other  theme  in  the  pulpit  can 
be  sure  of  His  cooperation.  Philosophy,  poetry,  art,  literature, 
sociology,  ethics,  and  history  are  attractive  subjects  to  many 
minds,  and  they  who  handle  such  themes  in  the  pulpit  may 
set  them  forth  with  alluring  words  of  human  genius;  but 
here  is  no  certainty  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  accompany 
their  presentation  with  His  divine  attestation.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  cross,  in  chastened  simplicity  of  speech,  has  the 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  pledged  to  it,  as  no  secular,  or 
moral,  or  even  formal  religious  discourse  has.  And  when 
Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians:  ‘Our  gospel  came  not  unto 
you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance’  (1  Thess.  1:5),  we  need  only  to  be 
reminded  that  our  gospel  meant  but  one  thing  to  Paul,  the 
setting  forth  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  in  the  midst  of  the 
people,  and  we  have  the  secret  of  evangelical  power.” — D. 
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Thermometer  or  Thermostat? 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Someone  wrote  to  the  home  missions  office  weeks  ago 
saying,  “I  hear  a rumor  that  only  one  new  Mennonite  con- 
gregation was  started  somewhere  this  year  and  I can  hardly 
believe  it.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  rumor  is  true?” 

Then  I sat  down  to  think  and  think  and  wonder.  I wrote 
down  the  names  of  places  where  I knew  new  churches  began 
recently.  Then  I looked  into  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  and 
found  them  all  with  dates  past.  I did  not  write  to  the  district 
officers  and  ask  if  they  knew  of  new  congregations,  but  I just 
couldn  t think  of  any.  Then  I wondered  why.  The  policy  of 
home  missions  is  to  help  conferences  and  districts  start  new 
churches.  Possibly  we  failed  in  giving  adequate  help. 

We  could  tell  of  church  development  and  new  buildings,  but 
no  new  congregations.  Why?  Maybe  because  we  have  failed 
to  give  vision  and  encouragement.  We  did  have  witness  work- 
shops to  help  our  older  congregations  do  more  witnessing,  but 
we  did  not  give  much  push  to  begin  new  congregations.  We 
have  thought  of  suggesting  closing  some  places  where  oppor- 
tunity is  limited  and  people  are  moving  away  and  of  begin- 
ning new  congregations  in  areas  where  population  is  expand- 
ing. We,  like  some  other  denominations,  have  many  small, 
weak  congregations.  A simple  scrutiny  of  statistics  will  show 
this. 

Lyle  E.  Schaller,  director  of  church  research  for  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  gave  these  facts  about  new  church  development  trends 
among  all  churches:  “During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
sharp  drop  in  new  church  development  activities  by  many  de- 
nominations. Some  explanations  can  be  offered  for  this  decline 
in  new  church  development. 

“The  most  obvious  explanation  is  a decline  in  the  rate  at 
which  new  households  were  formed  during  the  early  1960’s. 
During  the  late  1950’s  and  early  1960's  the  churches  were 
still  ‘catching  up’  with  the  demand  for  new  congregations.  It 
now  appears  that  they  have  caught  up. 

“The  growing  demands  on  the  denominations  to  divert  re- 
sources, especially  money  and  manpower,  to  other  needs, 
such  as  the  war  on  poverty,  race  relations,  community  organ- 
ization, and  various  new  ecumenical  programs.  In  several 
church  groups  this  has  reduced  the  resources  available  for 
new  church  development. 

“Closelv  related  has  been  the  decision  by  several  church 
groups  to  focus  attention — and  resources — on  non-parochial 
ministries — both  urban  and  rural.  The  number  of  these  spe- 
cialized ministries  has  grown  rapidly,  especially  when  com- 
pared to  conventional  new  church  development.  In  1966  one 
church  group  reported  43  new  ministries;  of  these,  16  were 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  secretary  for  home  missions  and  evangelism  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


new  congregations  and  27  were  projects  that  could  best  be 
described  as  new  forms  of  ministry. 

“The  continued  decentralization  of  the  urban  population  to 
the  rural-urban  fringe  of  the  nation’s  metropolitan  areas 
means  that  more  of  the  population  increase  can  be  absorbed 
by  existing  small  town  and  rural  churches  on  the  fringe. 

“The  ‘competition  is  greater.  Several  theologically  conserv- 
ative denominations  and  a number  of  Holiness,  Pentecostal, 
and  Adventist  groups  have  become  very  active  in  the  area  of 
new  church  development.  In  effect,  they  have  been  assuming 
a growing  proportion  of  the  task  of  providing  new  churches 
in  America.  They  have  been  especially  effective  in  reaching 
newcomers  to  urban  America  in  the  18-45  age  range. 

“For  a great  many  people,  including  seminary  graduates, 
denominational  executives,  and  editors  and  writers  in  reli- 
gious publications,  there  is  no  longer  any  ‘glamour  in  new 
church  development.  The  appeal  which  surrounded  new 
church  development  a dozen  years  ago  was  replaced  by  the 
glamour  of  the  inner-city  parish  and  now  that  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  excitement  of  Christian  social  action  in  non- 
parochial  ministries. 

“What  of  the  future?  If  one  accepts  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a relationship  between  the  rate  at  which  new  house- 
holds are  formed  and  the  rate  of  new  church  development, 
then  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a great  increase  in 
new  church  development  during  the  next  decade. 

“During  the  1965-1970  period,  the  Bureau  of  Census  pre- 
diction is  that  the  annual  rate  will  be  between  1,161,000  and 
1,340,000.  In  the  1975-1980  period,  the  forecast  is  for  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1,380,000  new  households  per  year,  a 55 
percent  increase  over  the  1960-1965  rate.” 

Does  this  analysis  apply  to  Mennonites?  Possibly  more  than 
we  think.  We  are  no  longer  a rural  people;  so  what  affects 
the  total  society  affects  us  also.  We  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  city,  to  minority  groups,  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  ministries — the  coffeehouse-community  center 
type  of  service. 

On  the  horizon  one  sees  the  need  for  Spirit-given  young 
men’s  visions  and  old  men’s  dreams,  with  prophesying  power. 
We  must  have  men  and  women  ready  to  follow  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  angel-leading  to  the  junction  of  converging  lines  of 
people’s  movement,  ready  to  ask  the  appropriate  question 
dictated  by  what  the  person  is  concerned  about. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  movement  may  converge  in  busi- 
ness, leisure,  recreation,  education,  social  changes,  and  com- 
munity conflicts  such  as  riots  and  protest-"  ins’  of  various 
kinds. 

We  may  need  to  put  meaning  into  Bible  study  by  meeting 
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with  people  on  their  ground,  eating  places,  drinking  places 
(coffeehouses),  coffee  breaks,  recreation  areas,  and  others  to 
find  out  what  the  real  questions  are  and  what  the  Scriptures 
say  to  them.  There  may  need  to  be  a sermon  Sunday  morn- 
ing as  a briefing  session  for  a flight  mission,  stretching  out  the 
Bible-study  Bible-teaching  session  for  several  hours,  instead 
of  a Sunday  school  one.  This  would  allow  time  for  class 
members  to  go  with  the  Bible  to  where  people  can  be  found. 
This  could  be  done  every  other  week;  so  the  off  week  could 
be  used  for  debriefing.  This  might  not  involve  the  total  con- 
gregation, but  a sizable  adult  task  force.  New  congregations 
could  and  should  begin  without  the  outlay  of  dollars  for 
buildings.  The  form  of  new  congregation  program  could  result 
from  the  situation,  rather  than  being  a replica  of  the  program 
of  the  past. 


We  must  explore  beginning  new  congregations  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  new  couples  and  new  homes.  They  will 
be  more  amenable  to  new  methods.  There  can  be  more  co- 
operation among  Christians  of  common  concerns,  using  the 
same  facilities,  sharing  the  same  message  to  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  spending  more  on  program  and  less  on  facilities. 

A thermometer,  said  someone,  reports  a condition,  but  a 
thermostat  discovers  the  condition  and  then  sets  off  a series 
of  corrective  actions.  God  help  us  to  be  like  a thermostat. 
May  our  pastors  be  able  to  lead  their  congregations  to  ex- 
amine their  growth  in  numbers  as  well  as  their  efforts  in 
beginning  daughter  congregations,  initiating  such  steps  as 
will  then  harness  the  resources  available  to  develop  growth. 
We  in  home  missions  and  evangelism  will  endeavor  to  be 
helpful  to  this  end.  □ 


Our  Peace  Witness— In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


18.  What  is  meant  by  the  “ unjust  war  objector  ”?  For  more 
than  1,500  years  it  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  while  some  wars  can  be  justified,  others 
are  definitely  wrong,  depending  on  their  motive  and  purpose. 
Indeed,  though  it  is  usually  not  formally  stated  as  an  of- 
ficial doctrine,  most  Protestants  actually  hold  to  a similar  idea, 
that  while  some  wars  are  right  others  are  wrong. 

Through  the  centuries,  however,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  have  generally  found  an  easy  way  out.  They  might 
grant  that  war  in  general  is  wrong,  and  yet  hold  that  this 
one,  the  one  now  being  fought,  is  different.  But  if  a Christian 
really  believes  that  at  least  some  wars  are  wrong,  the  time 
must  surely  come  when  some  particular  war,  the  war  now 
engaged  in,  will  be  judged  as  wrong.  When  that  time  comes, 
what  will  the  conscience  of  this  man  then  tell  him  to  do? 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  now  in  a time  when  this  has 
become  an  issue  as  has  not  been  the  case  for  a long  time, 
perhaps  not  for  centuries.  In  1967  many  Christians  are  say- 
ing that  at  least  the  Vietnam  war  is  wrong.  They  may  be- 
lieve that  it  was  right  for  a Christian  to  fight  in  World  War 
II  because  Japan  attacked  our  country  at  Pearl  Harbor.  So 
we  had  to  fight  in  self-defense. 

But  the  Vietnam  war?  No  one  attacked  the  United  States. 
The  Vietnamese  people  did  not  ask  the  U.S.  to  do  what  is 
now  being  done.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  even  television 
are  bringing  into  our  homes  pictures  of  Americans  burn- 
ing villages,  destroying  crops,  killing  many  people,  and  mak- 
ing others  homeless  and  hopeless.  Surely  this  is  wrong,  they 
say. 

Many  a Christian,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  never 
before,  perhaps,  had  thought  of  himself  as  a conscientious 
objector,  is  now  asking  himself  some  serious  questions. 

There  is  James  H.  Forest,  a Catholic  who  developed  con- 
victions against  war  while  serving  in  the  navy  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a conscientious  objector  in  1961.  At  present  he  is 
national  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship,  devoting 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  has  written  a pamphlet. 


Catholics  and  Conscientious  Objection,  in  which  he  reviews 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  with  respect  to  war,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  the  just-war  doctrine,  and  tells 
how  many  young  Catholics  are  thinking  about  it. 

Some,  says  Forest,  are  studying  the  New  Testament  for 
light  on  the  war  question.  Some  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  Some  are  inspired  by  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Some  have  learned  to  know  conscien- 
tious objectors  personally,  and  have  been  impressed  with  what 
they  are  saying  and  doing.  Others  are  taking  seriously  what 
American  judges  said  at  the  trial  of  the  Nazi  leaders  at  Nu- 
remberg— that  each  man  must  be  responsible  for  his  own 
wrongs;  that  he  cannot  be  excused,  because  he  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  government,  if  that  which  he  was  asked  to  do 
is  wrong. 

Many  young  men,  thinking  on  these  things,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  the  present  war  is  wrong.  Then, 
having  reached  this  point,  some  go  farther  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  war  is  wrong.  In  doing  so  they  gradually  discover 
that  they  are  conscientious  objectors. 

The  draft  law  defines  a conscientious  objector  as  a person 
"conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form’’ 
— that  is,  he  is  opposed  to  all  wars.  But  what  of  the  man 
who  has  taken  the  first  steps  toward  complete  conscientious 
objection,  as  described  above?  He  sincerely  believes  that  this 
war  is  wrong,  and  cannot  conscientiously  participate  in  it. 
Because  of  his  background  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  where  he  can  say  with  assurance  that  he  would  be  a 
conscientious  objector  in  any  and  all  wars,  but  he  is  on  the 
way  to  this  position  and  tomorrow  he  may  be  there. 

Should  draft  boards  recognize  such  persons  as  conscientious 
objectors?  Should  the  law  be  changed  to  recognize  as  a con- 
scientious objector  the  person  whose  conscience  tells  him  that 
this  war  is  wrong,  and  that  morally  he  cannot  take  part  in 
it? 

(Next  week:  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  “un- 
just war  objector”?) 
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Fifty-three  Cents,  or 

Where  Did 

"Why  can  t we  save  something?  Do  you  realize  that  our 
savings  bank  account  is  down  to  fifty-three  cents?  When  I 
think  of  all  the  money  you’ve  made  in  the  thirty  years  we’ve 
been  married,  1 wonder — where  did  all  the  money  go?’ 

My  wife  had  a point  there.  I had  never  been  in  the  high 
brackets,  but  compared  to  many  of  our  friends  I had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a steady  and  fairly  substantial  in- 
come. 1 went  off  to  a secluded  spot  to  meditate — where 
did  all  that  money  go? 

Of  course,  there  were  the  obvious  answers.  Three  children 
do  not  come  and  grow  up  and  go  through  college  at  bargain 
prices.  Illness  had  found  nothing  on  my  door  lintel  to  cause 
my  house  to  be  passed  over  when  germs  were  around.  Hos- 
pitals had  taken  their  share  of  the  dollars.  Insurance  of 
various  kinds  had  been  a necessity  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
surplus  to  care  for  emergencies.  Moves  required  as  I went 
slowly  up  the  ladder  of  my  profession  accounted  for  tidy  sums 
of  cash.  Clothes — furniture — cars — food— fuel — ! Now  I had 
my  answer,  the  money  had  gone  for  LIFE — life  for  myself 
and  my  four  dependents.  Fortified  by  my  analysis  of  expendi- 
tures I felt  prepared  to  explain  that  fifty-three  cents  to  my 
wife.  On  second  thought,  however,  1 knew  that  my  answer 
was  not  the  complete  answer. 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  I am  not,  and  never  have 
been,  the  saving  type.  Across  the  years  I remembered  the 
pay  envelope  that  I collected  once  a week  for  performance  of 
my  first  full-time  job.  In  the  envelope  (if  I was  not  tardy  at 
any  time  during  the  week)  would  be  a ten-dollar  bill,  a 
dime,  and  two  pennies.  Happily,  I rushed  home  on  payday; 
I gave  the  ten-dollar  bill  to  my  mother,  and  the  dime  and 
two  pennies  to  my  younger  sister.  Money  was  to  give  away 
and  not  to  keep.  This  philosophy  has  brought  me  a great 
deal  of  joy  but — it  has  brought  me  to  late  maturity  with 
only  fifty-three  cents  out  at  bank  interest! 

Through  the  years  I have  found  that  I can  do  four  things 
with  the  money  that  comes  to  me:  hoard,  spend,  invest,  give. 
And,  strangely  enough,  I have  found  that  my  character  has 
depended  upon  what  1 do  with  my  money;  I have  learned 
that  I can  assess  the  true  nature  of  other  people  by  what 
they  do  with  their  money.  The  use  of  money  by  one  who 
is  trying  to  be  a Christian  varies  from  that  of  the  unbeliever 
or  modern  pagan. 

Can  that  last  statement  be  proved?  I think  so. 

Glenn  H.  Asquith  is  editor  of  the  Baptist  Leader  and  editor  in  chief  of  Baptist 
publications.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 

All  the  Money  Go? 


Hoarding 

Take  hoarding  for  instance.  There  was  only  one  time  that 
I indulged  in  this.  Sometime  after  I had  advanced  from  ten 
dollars  and  twelve  cents  a week,  I had  been  faced  with  my 
obligation  to  the  ministry  through  my  church  and  had  made  a 
pledge.  But  I decided  to  tithe  my  income  and  I did  not  give 
all  of  the  part  set  aside  to  my  local  church.  I kept  a certain 
amount  in  my  bureau  drawer  until  some  great  need  came  to 
my  attention.  When  an  urgency  in  a distant  part  of  the  world 
or  nearby  presented  itself,  I had  money  ready  for  immediate 
disbursal.  Years  later  I heard  of  a church  in  Binghamton, 
New  York,  that  did  this  kind  of  hoarding  on  a grander  scale. 
A number  of  members  tithed,  and  a part  of  the  dedicated 
money  was  kept  in  a common  fund.  When  a disaster  struck 
some  place  in  the  world — famine,  flood,  epidemic;  or  when  a 
local  family  had  a great  misfortune,  the  hoarded  money  went 
to  work  without  delay.  The  point  of  hoarding  is — for  whom 
is  the  money  put  away?  Can  a Christian  be  content  to  hide 
away  his  substance  simply  to  prepare  for  that  "rainy  day 
in  his  otvn  life? 

There  is  that  second  way  I have  had  with  money.  1 have 
invested  some  of  it  (including  the  fifty-three  cents!).  But  most 
of  my  investments  have  been  peculiar.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I must  admit  that  I have 
a feeling  of  awe  when  I sit  beside  a man  on  a train  or  plane 
and  watch  him  run  his  eye  up  and  down  the  figures  on  the 
stock  market  pages.  Why  is  he  so  unhappy  at  13  1/2  in  one 
place,  and  so  elated  to  read  47  1/4  in  another?  One  of  my 
stockbrokers  was  a Miss  Alice  Lloyd.  She  sent  out  a letter 
telling  of  how  she  had  started  a small  school  in  a mountain 
section  of  Kentucky,  but  her  money  was  mighty  low.  I liked 
the  prospectus  and  I sent  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  bureau 
drawer  before-mentioned.  Today  that  little  school  is  a college, 
and  the  boys  whose  pictures  were  on  the  simple  little  bro- 
chure are  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors  serving  in  their  home 
community.  I have  a big  investment  in  my  three  children 
who  are  giving  a good  account  of  themselves  in  helping  peo- 
ple. My  investment  in  missions  is  spread  around  the  world — 
if  only  there  were  a financial  journal  of  another  kind  to  show 
the  rise  in  my  stocks,  I think  I would  not  be  in  danger  of 
an  ulcer. 

Spending 

Now,  as  to  spending.  I think  I must  have  inherited  a 
weakness  from  my  father.  I recall  the  day  he  came  home  to 
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announce  that  a salesman  had  come  to  the  factory  and  sold 
him  a set  of  the  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  For  once  my 
mother  was  rather  at  a loss  for  words.  We  were  going 
through  a period  of  depression  following  a war,  and  she 
must  have  thought  that  we  needed  that  big  carton  of  books 
like  the  proverbial  “hole  in  the  head.  How  could  that  man 
spend  his  money  so  foolishly!  And  yet  I read  those  books  and 
cultivated  a taste  for  good  literature  which  is  and  has  been  a 
great  comfort  and  profit  to  me.  Books  I have  never  been 
able  to  resist,  and  I have  spent  for  them  for  myself  and  for 
other  people.  For  Christmas  trees  and  birthday  cakes  and 
greeting  cards  and  new  hymnals  for  the  church  my  money 
had  gone.  But  I do  not  own  a matched  set  of  golf  clubs,  a 
color  TV,  or  a tailor-made  suit.  My  poor  wife  has  no  mink. 
1 am  not  only  the  exception  to  the  “man  that  has  every- 
thing,” but  I am  a man  that  wants  nothing. 

However,  giving  is  the  most  fun.  When  appeals  come  from 
church,  school,  the  United  Fund,  special  medical  drives,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  it  is  a wonderful  feeling  to  have 
something  to  give.  And  when  members  of  the  family  find  an 
urgent  need  for  funds,  it  is  so  satisfying  to  help.  When  the 
privation  of  people  in  far  parts  of  the  world  is  brought  to 
my  attention,  I consider  giving  the  only  way  to  take  the 
edge  off  the  uneasiness  which  I feel  when  I look  around  at 
all  the  blessings  that  have  come  to  me.  When  I give,  1 think 
that  I am  sending  my  proxy  to  places  of  want  just  as  I send 
my  proxy  to  my  insurance  company  when  an  election  of  of- 
ficers is  in  order — it  speaks  for  me. 

Where  did  all  the  money  go?  Well,  I had  some  answers 
and  some  memories.  But  I am  sure  that  I could  have  been 
a better  steward.  I realize  that  the  ways  of  using  money 
are  the  same  with  all  men — hoarding,  spending,  investing, 
giving  are  in  use  wherever  I look.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a Christian  use  and  a careless  use? 

Hoarding  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  careful  squirrel  stor- 
ing his  little  nuts  against  the  wintry  day  when  he  cannot 
forage  for  his  family,  the  Israelites  putting  aside  some  manna 
for  eating  on  the  Sabbath  are  hoarding.  Anyone  who  pays 
premiums  on  insurance  is  hoarding  for  leaner  days  or  days  of 
disaster.  When  I pay  the  mortgage  payments  on  a modest 
home,  I am  hoarding.  These  instances  of  hoarding  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  the  Christian  tradition  of  caring  for  others — even  a 
pension  or  annuity  for  myself  would  be  caring  for  others  to 
the  extent  that  1 need  not  be  a burden  to  them  later. 

There  is  a kind  of  hoarding,  however,  that  can  be  beyond 
the  will  of  God.  The  man  in  the  New  Testament  who  kept 
on  building  larger  barns  to  assure  his  affluence  in  later 
years  is  a glaring  example.  While  neighbors  had  too  little 
for  their  necessities,  he  kept  adding  more  to  more  far  be- 
yond what  he  could  ever  use.  Perhaps  the  sin  of  this  is  the 
presumption  of  a wealthy  man  that  he  is  so  much  more 
precious  than  others  that  he  must  be  certain  of  ease  and 
luxury  no  matter  what  happens  to  all  the  world  beside.  Hu- 
mility can  be  a good  guide  in  judging  how  much  money  to 
hoard. 

Going  on  to  spending,  the  same  general  tests  hold  good, 
for  spending  is  taking  care  of  current  wants  while  hoarding 
takes  care  of  future  wants.  Expenditures  that  take  reason- 


ably good  care  of  the  physical  needs  of  a person  and  his 
dependents  are  well  justified.  Bodies  require  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  recreation,  medicine.  These  all  cost  in  money,  but 
they  result  in  efficiency  which  is  requisite  for  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  can  be  spent  foolishly  or  un- 
necessarily. When  one  car  will  care  for  a family’s  needs,  an 
extra  car  may  not  be  justified.  A television  set  for  every 
room,  expensive  hobby  equipment,  costly  gadgets,  rich  and 
exotic  foods,  “status”  homes  need  to  be  looked  at  carefully 
in  the  light  of  God’s  commandment  to  love  the  neighbor. 

Investing 

The  investing  of  money  is  not  suspect  of  itself.  Invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  self  or  children  may  make  possible 
the  earning  of  more  money  and  skills  to  use  for  others  in 
the  world.  Reasonable  sums  placed  temporarily  at  interest, 
or  for  longer  periods  of  time  make  possible  bank  loans  to 
others  in  need  and  enable  businesses  to  produce  needed 
products.  Annuities  bought  from  church  or  charitable  organi- 
zations put  money  at  use  for  good  causes  before  the  death 
of  the  beneficiary  . 

Another  kind  of  investing  that  represents  greed,  or  that 
permits  the  expansion  of  dubious  ventures,  or  provides  prod- 
ucts that  are  a temptation  and  a danger  to  the  weak  should 
be  examined  with  an  honest  eye.  Such  money  is  not  neutral 
when  it  passes  into  a stockbroker’s  hands — it  is  still  repre- 
sentative of  our  life  and  intent. 

When  I give  money  away,  I may  be  dabbling  with  the 
sacred  more  nearly  than  when  using  the  other  three  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  Giving  is  so  personal  and  intimate.  Even 
though  there  may  be  a middleman,  I know  pretty  much 
who  the  recipient  will  be.  I am  deciding  what  power  or  relief 
to  give  him.  If  I do  not  give  in  the  time  of  crisis,  I must 
decide  what  will  be  the  results  of  my  niggardliness.  Am  I 
letting  someone  starve  when  I could  feed  him?  Am  I de- 
priving another  of  medical  attention?  To  give  to  my  own 
family  I must  be  careful  to  give  neither  too  little  nor  too 
much.  As  I have  pointed  out — it  is  fun  to  give!  But  it  can 
be  dangerous,  too. 

In  a high  school  near  us  a great  majority  of  the  older 
students  have  their  own  cars.  Their  parents  gave  them  these 
vehicles  of  dangerous  capacity.  Some  lives  will  be  lost;  some 
sins  will  be  committed  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  freedom  of  means  of  speed  and  privacy.  Giving 
that  indulges  anyone  or  pampers  desires  can  well  be  more 
hurtful  than  helpful.  I can  give  things  to  myself  that  will 
impair  my  health. 

Ah,  yes,  where  did  all  that  money  go? 

And  my  poor  savings  account! 

I wish  I had  it  all  back — all  that  money — so  I could 
dispose  of  it  all  over  again.  I think  I know  more  now  than 
I did  in  earlier  years  about  the  power  of  money  for  good  or 
evil.  I believe  that  the  whole  secret  of  hoarding,  spending, 
investing,  and  giving  is  to  remember  that  I am  using  some- 
thing that  never  belonged  to  me  at  all — I am  God’s  agent. 

Back  to  my  wife,  then,  to  try  to  put  into  words  these 
thoughts  and  memories  that  have  been  going  through  my 
mind.  □ 
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For  Discussion 


By  Clyde  E.  Miller 


Would  we  dare  to  ask  the  question  which  the  rich  young 
ruler  put  to  the  Master?  Would  we  be  fearful  of  the  pro- 
nouncement of  an  omniscient  Father  who  knows  our  every 
fault?  But  we  must  ask  it  and  be  ready  to  accept  the  answer. 

The  Pharisees  seldom  stopped  to  consider  such  a thought. 
They  were  sure  of  their  own  goodness.  They  had  a long  list 
of  exercises  which  they  carefully  observed.  But  Jesus  said, 
“What  blindness!  . . . You  have  overlooked  the  weightier  de- 
mands of  the  Law,  justice,  mercy,  and  good  faith”  (Mt.  23:19, 
23).° 

Is  it  possible  that  we  also  have  become  so  concerned  with 
fine  points  that  we  are  overlooking  the  weightier  demands  of 
the  Word?  For  Mennonites,  this  seems  like  an  appropriate 
question.  We  have  built  heavily  on  the  discrete  passage,  dis- 
regarding other  teachings  pertaining  to  the  same  subject.  But 
if  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  it  is  one  continuous  message.  It 
is  not  a series  of  discrete  teachings  from  which  we  can  ran- 
domly choose  and  add  our  own  interpretations.  All  parts  of 
Scripture  must  be  submitted  to  the  illumination  of  the  whole 
Word.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  not  overlook  the  weightier  de- 
mands of  the  Word. 

Shedding  Light  or  Making  a Show? 

“Be  careful  not  to  make  a show  of  your  religion  before 
men.  ° 

“And  you,  like  the  lamp,  must  shed  light  among  your  fel- 
lows.”0 Both  admonitions  were  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  They  almost  sound  contradictory,  but  they  are  not. 
Still,  when  we  start  to  look  at  our  own  methods  and  motives, 
we  find  that  it  isn  t exactly  easy  to  separate  the  two. 

In  this  case  we  have  further  explicit  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject. Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  blowing  trumpets  when 
they  gave  alms.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  phylacteries  made 
broad  to  attract  more  notice.  But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Jesus  was  criticizing  the  Pharisees,  not  the  phylactery. 
They  had  taken  that  important  symbol  and  turned  it  into  a 
brassy  cymbal. 

Whether  we  are  acting  collectively  or  alone,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  see  the  difference  between  shedding  light  and  mak- 
ing a show.  We  must  point  the  beam  of  the  spotlight  on  the 
roadway  ahead  so  that  others  can  see,  not  on  ourselves  so 
that  others  can  see  us.  When  we  are  thinking  about  symbols, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  use  them  like  cymbals. 

Nonresistance  or  Peaceful  Coexistence? 

The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  has  been  a strong  unifying 
force  within  our  church  over  its  entire  400-year  history.  More 
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Do  I Still  Fall  Short? 


than  anything  else  does,  it  gives  us  identity.  But  just  as  the 
Pharisees  misused  the  phylactery,  we  may  be  guilty  of  per- 
verting the  rightful  meaning  of  nonresistance.  We  may  have 
become  obsessed  with  peaceful  coexistence  while  deluding  our- 
selves that  we  were  being  nonresistant.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
church  in  Rome,  "If  possible,  so  far  as  it  lies  with  you,  live 
at  peace  with  all  men.”’  But  Paul  himself  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible much  of  the  time.  His  Christian  aggressiveness  kept  him 
in  constant  trouble.  Five  times  he  received  the  39  strokes, 
three  times  beaten  with  rods,  once  stoned,  often  imprisoned. 

We  have  been  more  inclined  to  scale  down  our  activities  to 
stir  up  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  have  used  our  nonre- 
sistance for  personal  gain.  “What  blindness! 

May  18  or  1918? 

“In  the  Wake  of  May  18”  has  been  appearing  as  a series 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  for  several  months.  This  informative  se- 
ries by  Guy  Hershberger  has  made  us  all  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  constant  watchfulness.  We  need  to  acknowledge  a 
debt  to  those  who  maintain  the  vigil  and  act  when  the  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

What  Guy  Hershberger  has  said  about  our  position  is  prob- 
ably a very  good  index  of  the  composite  Mennonite  mind.  By 
the  same  token,  we  are  shown  to  be  an  ungrateful  and  self- 
centered  lot.  We  have  started  to  think  that  the  generosity  of 
a good  government  is  our  birthright.  And  we  sometimes  show 
our  gratitude  by  criticism  and  protest.  Before  going  too  far 
down  this  road  we  would  do  well  to  put  our  ideas  to  the  test 
of  Scripture. 

1.  “How  blest  you  are,  when  you  suffer  insults  and  perse- 
cution and  every  kind  of  calumny  for  my  sake.  Accept  it  with 
gladness  and  exultation.  ° 

This  teaching  comes  from  the  same  sermon  we  have  large- 
ly based  our  ideas  of  nonresistance  on.  But  when  we  did  suf- 
fer in  1918  because  of  our  nonresistance,  we  did  not  rejoice. 
For  almost  fifty  years  we  have  complained  about  it.  When 
Peter  and  some  of  the  others  were  flogged  for  preaching  the 
good  news,  they  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  found  worthy  to 
suffer  indignity  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

2.  “If  you  see  in  a province  the  poor  oppressed  and  justice 
and  right  violently  taken  away,  do  not  be  amazed  at  the  mat- 
ter; for  the  high  official  is  watched  by  a higher,  and  there  are 
yet  higher  ones  over  them”  (RSV). 

Perhaps  we  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment to  the  government. 

3.  “He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  who 
does  not  gather  with  me  scatters. 

Have  we  by  endorsement,  support,  or  approval  aided  and 
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abetted  those  who  scatter?  Are  we  careful  enough  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  supporting  only  Christian  endeavors?  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  nonresistant  Christians  can  align  with 
movements  whose  principal  weapons  are  resistance  and  pres- 
sure. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  for  Sunday,  Oct.  29,  carried  a fea- 
ture article  describing  schools  conducted  by  the  War  Resisters 
League  and  others  for  conscientious  objectors.  To  anyone 
taught  in  the  ways  of  nonresistance,  this  discussion  comes  as 
a real  shock.  The  objective  of  the  schools  is  not  to  teach  that 
doctrine.  It  is  the  exact  opposite.  They  teach  resistance,  not 
nonresistance.  The  counsel  is  different  for  different  applicants. 
One  is  told  that  he  need  not  believe  in  a Supreme  Being  as 
was  demonstrated  by  the  “Seeger  case.  Another  one  has 
been  advised,  “The  only  way  you  can  get  your  board  to  give 
you  the  1-0  is  to  tell  them — and  your  whole  religious  history 
must  back  this  up — that  you  really  want  to  fight  and  die  for 
your  country  but  last  night  God  came  to  you  and  told  you 
that  you  couldn  t. 

The  real  object  seems  to  be  to  explore  every  possible  way 
to  take  advantage  of  laws  which  have  been  provided  for  the 
nonresistant.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  we  cannot  expect  Con- 
gress and  the  military  to  choose  between  the  sincere  and  the 
insincere.  But  how  can  we  make  the  distinction?  Through  a 
superior  service. 

A Superior  Service 

In  the  49  years  since  1918  we  have  not  succeeded  in  put- 
ting together  a positive  program  for  both  peace  and  war.  We 
have  made  some  very  commendable  efforts  on  a limited  scale, 
but  we  have  never  launched  a project  which  involved  all  of 
us.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  improve  much  on  the 
aims  of  the  present  Voluntary  Service  except  to  make  it  uni- 
versal. 

The  lesson  we  learn  from  the  Good  Samaritan  is  that  our 
neighbor  is  he  whom  we  see  in  need.  Many  of  our  grand- 
fathers well  remember  the  day  when  there  was  not  one  tele- 
vision set,  not  one  radio,  not  one  airplane,  not  one  automo- 
bile, not  one  telephone,  not  one  electrical  appliance  in  the 
whole  land.  Then  the  neighborhood  was  small.  Then  they 
were  good  neighbors.  When  the  great  revolution  in  communi- 
cation and  transportation  came  so  swiftly,  we  accepted  the  ad- 
vantages without  thinking  about  the  new  responsibilities.  To- 
day we  have  neighbors  not  only  in  other  states  but  in  the 
whole  world. 

We  read  almost  every  day  about  the  impending  world  food 
crisis.  Mennonites  have  always  demonstrated  great  proficiency 
in  agriculture  and  this  food  crisis  seems  like  the  inescapable 
challenge  for  us.  This  kind  of  service  would  be  superior  to 
local  civilian  projects.  It  would  be  relatively  unaffected  by  the 
tides  of  war.  So  important  is  the  task  that  the  church  should 
make  it  her  principal  endeavor,  requiring  service  from  all. 
The  development  of  such  a project  might  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Inventory  of  material  assets  and  personal  skills. 

2.  Acquisition  of  large  new  landholdings,  here  and  abroad. 

3.  Study  of  the  world  food  problem  and  the  optimum 


ways  to  meet  it. 

4.  Construction  of  a food  processing  complex. 

5.  Development  of  transportation  and  distribution  system. 

6.  Training  programs  for  ourselves  and  those  we  are 
helping. 

£ verything  or  Half  of  £ verything? 

What  did  Jesus  tell  the  young  man  who  asked,  “Where  do 
I still  fall  short?  ”°  “Go,  sell  everything  you  have,  and  give  to 
the  poor.  ”°  That  is  a hard  teaching.  Not  many  of  us  can 
accept  it  at  face  value.  Perhaps  we  can  find  understanding  in 
another  story  about  a very  rich  man.  When  Jesus  went  to 
visit  Zacchaeus,  that  man  was  so  moved  that  he  volunteered, 
"Here  and  now,  sir,  I give  half  my  possessions  to  charity.”0 
Jesus  answered,  “Salvation  has  come  to  this  house  today!”0 
What  about  us?  Are  we  going  to  volunteer  here  and  now 
to  give  half,  or  will  we  wait  till  the  Lord  requires  every- 
thing? □ 

© The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
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Missions  Today 

Tribute  to  a Servant 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

After  seven  years  of  close  work  together  for  the  General 
Mission  Board  at  Elkhart,  Ray  Alderfer  went  to  be  with  the 
Lord  in  August  1966.  For  months  I have  sought  an  occasion 
and  words  to  express  what  Ray’s  life  has  meant  to  me. 

Ray  and  Janet  came  to  Elkhart  from  Franconia  in  the  late 
fifties.  Ray  was  a Christopher  Dock  alumnus,  a former  I-W 
from  New  England,  and  a businessman  in  his  late  twenties. 
He  had  artistic  gifts  and  came  to  help  us  in  art  and  layout. 

Ray  enjoyed  fellowship,  athletic  activities,  and  singing.  The 
clothing  he  chose  and  the  way  he  wore  it  reflected  youthful 
good  taste,  a certain  grace,  and  a spirit  of  confidence. 

By  all  appearances  Ray  should  have  had  a long,  happy, 
and  productive  life  in  service  to  God.  Yet  seizures  took  a 
heavy  toll.  One  by  one  the  things  he  enjoyed  so  much  in 
life  were  lost  to  him. 

His  elaborate  chalk  talk  equipment  with  special  lights — a 
means  by  which  he  could  communicate  his  faith  in  Christ — 
was  stashed  away  first.  Then  his  beautiful  bass  voice  was 
withdrawn  as  Ray  came  to  realize  that  the  emotional  tension 
of  singing  in  public  seemed  to  trigger  his  seizures. 

He  started  visiting  a psychiatrist  to  help  him  with  his 
health  problem  as  the  seizures  usurped  more  and  more  of  his 
life.  When  headaches  got  severe,  he  visited  a neurosurgeon 
who  diagnosed  his  problem  as  a brain  tumor.  The  next  day 
he  was  on  the  operating  table  for  surgery  which  left  him 
without  the  use  of  one  side  of  his  body,  and  with  no  voice. 
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In  weeks  of  struggle  after  the  surgery  he  regained  the  use 
of  his  limbs  and  suffered  through  nauseating  X-ray  therapy. 
His  speech  came  back  last,  and  often  as  he  sought  to  express 
some  idea  or  feeling  in  our  staff  or  in  Sunday  school  class, 
tears  came  before  the  right  word.  Through  it  all,  he  fought 
to  use  the  new  lease  on  life  he  knew  he  had  from  God. 

Back  on  the  job  Ray  brought  his  most  productive  years 
with  our  Board.  Because  we  have  a small  shop,  the  work 
at  times  was  menial.  At  other  times  it  made  full  use  of  his 
artistic  talents.  His  movements  became  quick,  sure,  purpose- 
ful, and  joyful. 

He  enjoyed  chorus  and  quartet  singing  again.  Coming  down 
the  battered,  wooden  stairs  at  1721  Prairie,  at  this  time  I 
heard  Ray’s  embroidered  whistle.  I asked  him  why  he  whis- 
tled. “To  be  alive,  to  have  wonderful  children,”  came  his 
spontaneous,  joyful  response. 

The  years  following  the  surgery  stretched  by — one  . . . two 
. . . three  . . . four.  We — grateful  at  the  meaningfulness  of 
the  relationship,  the  privileges  of  shared  service,  and  the 
smoothness  of  our  working  together — began  to  feel  that 
this  might  be  permanent.  It  was  not  to  be. 


In  the  spring  of  1966  the  seizures  returned.  We  hardly 
knew  what  to  say,  or  how  to  relate.  We  recognized  that 
there  had  been  other  signs  of  something  wrong — a dragged 
step  or  foot,  a slowdown  in  movement  and  speech.  Soon  Ray 
was  not  at  work. 

I went  to  see  him  once,  in  bed  at  home.  He  sobbed  as  we 
talked  about  how  he  felt.  After  I left,  Janet  told  me,  he 
asked,  “How  could  I tell  Boyd  I wouldn’t  ever  be  back  at 
work  again?” 

In  August  the  end  came  back  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ray  was  buried  in  the  Souderton  cemetery. 

Ray’s  faith  was  a simple  one.  “God  wills;  I want  to  do  His 
will.”  With  devotion  and  drive  he  worked  tenaciously  at  ful- 
filling that  simple  dictum.  His  beautiful  bass  voice,  his  zest 
for  Christian  fellowship  and  activity,  his  concern  for  the  lost, 
his  efficient  work  are  no  more  for  this  life. 

None  of  us  who  worked  with  him  closely  will  ever  forget 
the  meaning  and  strength  of  the  simple  commitment  behind 
them.  To  have  seen  and  felt  it  has  strengthened  our  own 
commitment  to  Christ.  Our  understandings  of  Christian  serv- 
anthood  have  been  enlarged.  □ 


Would  Your  Congregation  Be  Up  to  It? 


By  Paul  H.  Miller 


To  determine  how  to  train  ministers  and  leaders  of  the 
church  in  East  Africa,  805  leading  laymen  from  28  congrega- 
tions in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Uganda  met  to  discuss  their 
ideas  of  what  their  church  should  be  doing  in  the  future. 
What  they  did  poses  a challenge  to  any  church. 

These  805  persons  usually  walked  to  the  meeting,  distances 
up  to  eight  or  ten  miles  one  way,  and  sat  most  of  two  days 
on  backless  benches  or  on  the  floor,  without  complaint  of 
being  tired.  Usually  they  met  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  many  cases 
went  without  lunch,  and  at  4:00  p.m.  protested  that  they 
were  not  tired  nor  ready  to  dismiss.  Headmasters  of  schools 
arranged  for  substitutes  so  that  teachers  could  attend.  Moth- 
ers carried  and  nursed  their  babies  through  the  meeting. 
Often  a crowd  of  40  to  250  gathered  to  listen.  At  evening  it 
was  hard  to  “send  the  multitude  away.”  Nothing  else  mat- 
tered so  much  as  to  come  to  agreement  about  what  Jesus 
wanted  them  to  do  in  their  community  in  the  days  ahead. 

Would  the  lay  leaders  of  your  church  care  deeply  enough 
to  give  such  time  to  the  question? 

In  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-eight  congregations  the  re- 
searcher was  the  only  non- African  in  the  room.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  in  the  congregations  “unspoiled”  by  the  Westerner, 
the  group  process  was  the  most  vital  and  good.  Group  mem- 
bers helped  the  timid  or  faltering  group  member  to  get  his 
or  her  idea  said.  Persons  strained  and  almost  agonized  to 
help  a stammering  person  find  the  right  word. 


Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  serving  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 


They  gave  one  another  total  attention.  If  there  was  inter- 
ruption or  distraction,  they  insisted  that  the  speaker  be  al- 
lowed to  repeat  his  idea.  They  would  not  allow  a second 
speaker  to  cut  off  the  first  one  if  he  was  not  finished.  But, 
after  the  group  had  patiently  heard  out  the  long-winded 
member,  it  was  the  most  natural  and  non-insulting  thing  in 
the  world  to  tell  him  to  sit  down,  for  he  had  talked  long 
enough.  This  decision  seemed  to  be  made  by  many  group 
members  simultaneously  and  did  not  hurt  the  person’s  feel- 
ings. 

Would  your  lay  leaders  listen  so  deeply  to  one  another? 

Even  though  a person  had  made  a vigorous  speech,  openly 
taking  a clear  position  about  a problem,  he  would  announce 
later  that  he  was  changing  his  mind.  No  one  was  supposed 
to  know  for  sure  what  his  next  speech  was  going  to  be  until 
he  had  heard  his  brother  out.  Members  expected  their  minds 
to  be  changed  by  the  group  process. 

Any  speech  during  the  meeting  was  given  with  final 
judgment  suspended.  All  expected  the  consensus  to  be  a 
wiser  and  better  proposal  than  any  one  of  them  had  brought 
to  the  meeting.  Not  once  did  a member  who  was  losing  an 
argument  resort  to  using  proof  texts  or  to  hitting  his  op- 
ponent with  an  isolated  verse  of  Scripture  which  could  be 
shaped  to  bolster  his  opinions. 

Could  your  group  members  openly  admit  they  are  chang- 
ing their  minds? 

Group  members  were  reluctant  to  vote  lest  by  a majority 
vote  they  pressure  their  brother  into  silence.  In  fact,  the 
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all-African  groups  never  assume  that  majority  opinion  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  will  of  God.  They  believe  that  sometimes 
the  real  prophetic  wisdom  may  be  in  the  minority  opinion. 
Time  after  time  groups  slowly  changed  to  adopt  what  had  at 
first  been  a minority  opinion. 

Consensus  was  the  goal  of  every  gathering.  People  strained 
for  it,  expected  God’s  Spirit  to  lead  them  to  it,  and  practical- 
ly worshiped  when  something  emerged  which  “seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”  Groups  chorused  their  assent 


in  a mighty  “Ayaaeee.”  Their  confidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  only  one  mind  about  the  matter  had  been  rewarded. 
Their  living  Christ  had  led  His  people  through  again!  (A 
few  urban  churches,  and  those  with  Westerners  in  the  midst, 
did  not  achieve  this.  Often  they  deadlocked  in  voting  and  in 
final  disagreement. ) 

Would  your  group’s  consensus  be  seen  as  an  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  a time  to  worship?  □ 


Singing  Through  the  Ages 

By  Jonas  E.  Christner 


Praise  is  declaration  and  confession.  Praise  declares  the  ex- 
cellencies of  God  and  is  a confession  of  God’s  greatness.  Songs 
in  biblical  times  were  composed  at  and  for  special  events 
when  God’s  people  experienced  great  triumphs  and  victories. 
So  what  greater  fellowship  could  there  be  among  God’s  peo- 
ple than  to  join  in  the  songs  of  Zion,  thus  giving  expression 
to  our  experiences  of  victory  over  sin  and  death! 

At  the  creation  there  was  singing  and  joy — "the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  [angels]  of  God  shouted 
for  joy”  (Job  38:7). 

The  first  song  in  the  Bible  was  sung  by  Lamech,  the  son 
of  Methushael,  in  Gen.  4. 

It  was  common  for  the  Jews  to  compose  songs  at  great 
victories  and  celebrations.  Moses,  Miriam,  and  others  com- 
posed songs  for  special  events  in  which  the  congregation 
participated  as  a mass  choir. 

The  Psalter  composed  in  Israel’s  golden  age  is  a collection 
of  hymns  to  which  the  original  music  has  been  lost,  but  as 
we  read  these  gems  of  poetry,  we  can  feel  the  pulse  of  Is- 
rael’s worship  and  expression  of  praise  to  God  for  her  tri- 
umphs amid  adversity  and  conflicts. 

In  the  time  of  King  David's  reign  he  appointed  Chen- 
aniah  as  the  master  of  singing  to  direct  the  singers  as  they 
brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  Then  when  King  Solomon 
dedicated  the  temple,  the  Levites  were  the  choir  for  this 
festive  occasion  along  with  120  priests  who  played  the  trum- 
pets. “It  came  ...  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers 
were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising 
and  thanking  the  Lord;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  musick, 
and  praised  the  Lord”  (2  Chron.  5: 13). 

Then  came  the  time  of  division,  strife,  and  defeat  when  the 
Jews  were  carried  away  to  a strange  land  far  from  familiar 
scenes — in  Babylon  it  was  their  captors  who  wanted  and  re- 
quested to  hear  the  beautiful  songs  of  Zion,  but  they  re- 
fused and  were  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  they  had  no 
song  to  sing.  This  is  the  low  point  in  the  history  of  a once 
happy  people. 

When  the  captives  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to 


rebuild  the  wall  and  the  temple,  their  first  action  was  to 
appoint  singers.  They  were  once  more  a happy  people,  for 
we  read  that  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced  and  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  instruments  was  heard  with  that  of 
the  singers  of  music  and  such  as  taught  the  singing  of 
praises.  Ezra  appointed  128  singers;  later  he  added  women 
and  children,  which  made  a choir  of  148  voices.  Still  later 
we  read  they  had  200  singing  men  and  women  who  min- 
istered to  the  people  with  singing. 

There  was  singing  over  the  Judean  hills  when  the  Savior 
of  all  men  came  from  glory  to  give  to  all  who  receive  Him  a 
song  in  their  hearts. 

At  the  close  of  the  Passover  meal  with  His  disciples  we 
read  these  revealing  words,  “And  when  they  had  sung  an 
hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives”  (Mt.  26:30). 
What  a unifying  experience  in  the  face  of  death  and  what  a 
revelation  of  our  Lord’s  character  that  He  with  His  disciples 
should  unite  to  sing  before  He  faced  the  wicked  mob  and 
cruel  Calvary!  What  did  they  sing?  We  can’t  be  dogmatic  or 
even  too  sure,  but  tradition  says  it  was  Psalm  118.  I believe 
this  hymn  of  praise  gave  Jesus  strength  to  face  the  death 
awaiting  Him. 

Paul  and  Silas  sang  in  the  most  unusual  place  at  the  most 
unusual  time.  After  they  had  been  beaten,  were  bloody,  sore, 
and  reeking  with  pain,  they  sang  in  a jail  cell,  of  all  places, 
at  the  midnight  hour.  This  unusual  song  service  was  the 
means  of  bringing  salvation  to  the  jailer’s  house.  Acts  16. 

The  early  Christians  were  commanded  to  sing,  not  out  of 
duty,  but  out  of  free  will.  They  were  told  to  sing  with  grace 
in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  and  to  have  a melody  of  praise 
in  their  hearts.  “Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms,”  says 
James.  Paul  says,  “I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I will  sing 
with  the  understanding  also”  (1  Cor.  14:15).  “In  the  midst 
of  the  church  will  I sing  praise  unto  thee”  was  the  testimony 
of  the  author  of  Hebrews  as  recorded  in  chapter  2,  verse  12. 

The  chief  occupation  of  heaven  will  be  singing.  Heaven  is 
a place  of  joy  and  rejoicing  in  praise  and  song.  Rev.  5:8-14. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Lord  said,  “Whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  me”  (Ps.  50:23).  D 
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You  Can 


Take  It  with  You 


By  Nelson  W.  Martin 

During  the  second  World  War  a picture  appeared  in  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  showing  the  aftermath  of  the 
horrible  battle  of  Stalingrad.  This  picture  showed  an  old  man 
coming  through  the  doorway  of  his  ruined  home.  The  door- 
way, with  door  on  one  broken  hinge,  revealed  the  inside 
chaos.  Most  of  the  outside  wall  had  collapsed  inward,  the  roof 
lay  in  splintered  piles,  and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  had 
been  kept  from  destruction.  However,  the  old  man  had  gone 
back  to  hunt  for  something  to  take  along. 

Everyone  wants  a memory  of  his  home,  a reminder  of  the 
past.  Perhaps  he  could  find  a picture,  some  furniture,  or  an 
item  of  clothing  to  carry  with  him  into  the  unknown.  He 
hopelessly  rummaged  through  the  rubble.  And  then  he  saw  it. 
It  was  his  old  bass  fiddle.  Some  miracle  had  kept  it  safe.  He 
snatched  it  and  headed  for  the  door. 

Some  newsman  saw  it  and  snapped  a picture.  An  old  man 
with  a bass  fiddle  stepping  through  the  tilting  doorway  of  his 
bombed-out  home.  It’s  hard  to  carry  a bass  fiddle  when  you 
are  fleeing  through  war-devastated  streets,  but  it  gave  him 
fond  memories  of  the  past.  It  was  an  old  friend,  and  together 
they  struggled  into  the  unknown. 

Time,  like  war,  makes  us  constantly  face  the  decision  of 
what  to  take  with  us  from  the  ruins  of  yesterday  to  the  un- 
known of  tomorrow.  These  decisions  are  real  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  Especially  now,  as  we  face  a new  year,  we  must 
sift  through  the  past  twelve  months  and  decide  what  is  worth 
taking  with  us  into  the  new  tomorrow. 

Many  things  are  not  portable.  Heb.  12:1,  “Let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.’  All 
the  sins  of  the  past  year  must  be  under  the  blood  of  Jesus. 


Nelson  W.  Martin  is  from  Potts ville,  Pa. 


We  must  not  take  broken  friendships,  unkept  promises,  and 
wasted  moments  along.  These  are  dead  weights  and  only  hin- 
der our  walk. 

There  is  one  thing  you  can  take  with  you.  It  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  human  heart,  not  caught  in  the  wheels  of  time. 
This  valuable  possession  is  “the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ” 

This  grace  is  God’s  eternal  promise  of  sufficiency.  2 Cor. 
12:9,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.’  We  do  not  know  how 
often  in  the  future  we  may  be  inconvenienced  or  even  suffer 
because  of  the  lack  of  food,  clothing,  or  material  things.  Praise 
God,  we  know  that  His  grace  is  always  sufficient,  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity,  to  meet  every  need.  Many  people  to- 
day are  self-sufficient.  Many  times,  however,  we  see  the  fail- 
ure of  these  people.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath.  Goliath  was  strong,  capable,  and  self-dependent. 
David  was  nothing  but  God-dependent.  David  was  no  match 
for  this  giant,  but  David’s  God  was  more  than  a match  for 
him.  Today  the  Davids  are  still  winning  the  victories  as  they 
rely  on  God’s  strength. 

This  grace  is  also  God’s  promise  of  abundance.  The  story  is 
told  of  a small  boy  who  came  to  the  soup  kitchen  during  the 
depression  days.  He  had  a good  gimmick.  Each  person  was 
given  a quart  of  soup;  so  almost  everyone  brought  a quart 
container.  This  boy  brought  a gallon  bucket.  When  the  soup 
ladlers  put  in  a quart,  it  looked  so  small  they  put  another 
quart  in  with  it.  God’s  grace  is  available  in  abundance.  His 
measurements  are  like  the  ocean,  not  a teacup.  Why  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  small  offerings  of  this  world,  when  we  have  all 
the  blessings  of  His  abundance? 

This  grace  is  God  s guarantee  of  growth.  2 Pet.  3:18  says, 
“Grow  in  grace.”  Three  short  words,  and  yet  they  make  life 
worth  living.  Too  many  people  today  are  satisfied  to  hold 
their  own  instead  of  growing  with  God.  We  should  be  rushing 
to  God  to  find  out  the  reason  we  are  not  growing.  We  may 
find  that  we  never  really  were  born  into  the  family  of  God. 
We  may  find  we  are  withering  and  dying  because  of  lack  of 
exposure  to  God  and  His  Word.  Happy  is  the  person  who 
knows  the  grace  of  God  as  a reality  in  his  heart,  and  prac- 
tices it  with  his  fellowmen.  He  is  like  the  tree  that  is  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  grows  and  brings  forth  fruit. 

When  we  have  God’s  grace  in  our  life,  the  future  is  always 
a challenge  instead  of  a terror.  The  coming  new  year  may 
have  many  black  spots  and  dark  horizons  for  the  Christian. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  will  have  to  face.  Our  Lord  has  not 
promised  an  easy  life,  but  a full  one.  Our  attitude  must  be 
with  the  great  Apostle  Paul  who  said,  “I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Phil.  3:14).  The  race  is  on.  So  let  us  all  be  good  runners  for 
Jesus  Christ. 

Many  things  cannot  be  taken  with  you  into  this  new  year. 
Some  things  are  not  worth  the  room  they  take  up.  Some 
things  will  add  weight  to  slow  you,  and  others  may  be  dust 
catchers  to  clutter  your  life.  Ask  yourself  now  what  you  can 
take  along.  Sift  through  those  things.  No  need  to  cry  over  the 
temporary,  disappearing  value.  Gather  in  your  heart  the  full- 
ness of  God’s  eternal  grace,  and  remember  to  walk  with  con- 
fidence into  all  your  tomorrows.  □ 
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A Decade  in  the  Caribbean 

By  Jerry  Isaac 


For  many  the  Caribbean  Sea  holds  a romantic  story  of  the 
days  when  Columbus  first  sailed  her  waters,  or  the  days  when 
bands  of  pirates  raided  Spanish  treasure  ships  and  sought  ref- 
uge among  her  islands.  And  today  her  beautiful  beaches  at- 
tract the  tourists.  To  the  Mennonites  the  Caribbean  holds  a 
story  that  is  rich  with  acceptance  and  gratitude  from  some  of 
her  countries — Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  St.  Lucia,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

Haiti 

Virtually  unknown  to  most  Mennonites  as  little  as  10  years 
ago,  Haiti  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  a decade  of  MCC  Vol- 
untary Service  and  big  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  operation 
after  Hurricane  Flora  struck  in  1963  and  Hurricane  Inez  in 
1966. 

Nearly  100  VS-ers  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  served  two-year  terms  in  Haiti  during  the 
past  nine  years  since  work  was  first  begun  there. 

The  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries  (COMBS)  sent  a 
four-man  study  group  to  Haiti  in  1966  to  take  a firsthand 
look  at  the  program  there.  Among  other  observations  re- 
ported, they  noted  that  no  other  denomination  should  be 
added  to  the  200  church  groups  already  in  Haiti.  But  there  is 
a need  for  a Mennonite  presence  which  will  try,  somehow,  to 
be  a reconciling  influence  to  Haiti’s  fragmented,  but  vital, 
church. 

Haiti’s  need  can  graphically  be  illustrated  by  the  number 
“85.”  Its  per  capita  income  is  below  $85;  its  illiteracy  rate  is 
slightly  less  than  85  percent;  nearly  85  percent  of  its  working 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  (actually  an  underem- 
ployed labor  force);  its  nutritional  level  is  only  85  percent  of 
the  normal  minimum  which  accounts  basically  for  85  percent 
of  its  infant  mortality.  The  medical,  educational,  and  economic 
needs  of  its  Negro  population  are  greater  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  people  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

MCC’s  involvement  in  Haiti  is  concentrated  in  two  main 
areas — Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  in  the  Artibonite  Valley 
and  Hospital  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord. 

Ten  Mennonite  volunteers  serve  at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitz- 
er and  surrounding  area  as  nurses,  a lab  technician,  a phar- 
macist, and  community  development  workers.  During  1966  the 
hospital  treated  over  61,000  patients  and  admitted  over  3,500 
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people  to  the  wards.  The  community  development  workers, 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  complement  the  medical  team’s 
effort  in  relating  to  the  total  Haitian  needs. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  operates  Hospital 
Grande  Riviere  du  Nord.  For  the  last  three  years  the  hospi- 
tal clinic  has  handled  over  32,000  outpatients.  Admissions  to 
the  hospital  in  1966  amounted  to  423.  Ten  VS-ers,  including 
a doctor  and  two  nurses,  serve  at  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord. 
Seven  of  them  are  involved  with  community  development. 

Thirty  malnourished  preschool  children  are  given  day  care 
for  a period  of  four  months  at  the  newly  established  nutrition 
center.  During  this  period  they  are  fed  on  a good  diet.  Each 
day  four  mothers  are  required  to  assist,  giving  them  training 
in  the  preparation  of  a proper  family  diet.  Marilyn  Kaufman, 
RN,  VS-er  from  Moundridge,  Kan.,  believes  that  this  Haitian 
center  may  be  the  answer  to  malnutrition.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Dominican  Republic 

VS  workers  have  engaged  in  community  development  work 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  past  five  years  in  coop- 
eration with  Church  World  Service.  The  program  has  gained 
a foothold  in  the  San  Juan  Valley,  35  miles  from  the  Haitian- 
Dominican  border,  by  helping  people  with  hog,  poultry,  and 
garden  projects. 

Hogs  play  an  important  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
small  farmer  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Traveling  across  the 
valley,  one  often  sees  pigs  tied  to  trees  or  running  loose 
around  the  house,  free  to  eat  whatever  they  can  find.  The 
local  farmers  supplement  the  diet  with  rice  bran  or  such  fruit 
as  mangoes  and  fruit  from  the  royal  palm  tree. 

The  hog  project  was  initiated  nearly  two  years  ago  when 
two  purebred  hogs  were  purchased  from  an  agriculture  school 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Since  then  the  project  has  grown 
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slowly  but  positively. 

“It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  were  ‘ohs’  and  ahs’ 
when  we  unloaded  some  hogs  in  San  Juan,”  remarked  Gene 
Troyer. 

“How  old  is  this  pig?  Ten  months,  you  say?” 

“It  is  difficult  for  some  people  to  realize,”  Troyer  contin- 
ued, “how  a pig  of  ten  months  could  be  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  another  16  months  of  age.  The  offspring  from  our  gilts 
were  each  reserved  for  a buyer  by  the  time  the  first  pigs 
were  old  enough  to  walk  and  run.  Now  there  is  a waiting 
list  of  buyers  for  the  next  litter.” 

Their  work  with  hog  owners  frequently  leads  to  the  discus- 
sion of  other  subjects.  Why  did  they  come?  Will  you  look  at 
my  sick  horse?  Why  don’t  my  tomatoes  grow?  How  many 
sacks  of  cement  will  we  need  to  concrete  the  floor  of  our 
church?  Are  you  evangelical? 

Troyer  summed  up  his  services  in  this  manner:  “We  will 
not  be  remembered  by  how  many  pigs  we  sold  or  how  many 
gardens  we  planted,  but  by  the  personal  interest  we  took  in 
the  persons  we  worked  with.” 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Lucia,  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  was  first  included  in  MCC’s  VS  program  in  1965 
when  the  West  Indies  Mission  invited  MCC  to  place  a teacher 
in  a church-sponsored  primary  school  in  Vieux  Fort.  Miss 
Bertha  Tiessen  of  Leamington,  Ont.,  stepped  into  this  assign- 
ment and  is  currently  teaching  fifth  and  sixth  graders  at  the 
Plain  View  School. 

In  September  1966,  students  and  teachers  moved  into  their 
own  school  building.  Even  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
in  the  new  building,  students  had  to  be  turned  away  because 
of  lack  of  teachers,  space,  and  facilities. 

Heavy  regular  showers,  a muddy  school  yard,  and  the 
daily  trip  on  the  “mini-van  crowded  with  children  might 
stop  some  teachers,  but  Miss  Tiessen  remains  at  her  post  of 
duty  to  offer  an  education  to  those  who  have  so  little  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mexico 

In  Mexico,  where  farmers  often  have  to  see  results  to  be- 
lieve them,  VS-ers  have  shown  accomplishments  since  1961 
when  projects  were  first  launched  there.  Today  MCC  volun- 
teers are  distributing  and  checking  livestock  throughout  the 
country  for  Heifer  Project,  Inc.  Two  others  are  working  with 
missionaries  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  A team  of  four  is  do- 
ing agricultural  work  80  miles  northwest  of  Mexico  City. 

The  board  of  church  extension  and  home  missions  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  1966  officially  invited  the  assistance  of  an 
MCC  volunteer  to  work  with  their  missionary,  Ronald  Shotton, 
in  the  development  of  an  enlarged  agricultural  and  rural  de- 
velopment program.  In  response  MCC  sent  Joseph  Lapp  of 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  Saltillo. 

Elsewhere  four  Mennonite  men  are  busy  among  the  Maza- 
hua  Indian  villages  surrounding  Atlacomulco.  Begun  in  1964 
with  agricultural  work  in  three  villages,  the  program  has  ex- 
panded to  include  at  least  a dozen  villages.  Last  year  assist- 
ance was  given  to  97  families. 


The  role  of  these  men  has  increasingly  developed  as  that 
of  rural  extensionists.  The  objective  in  animal  husbandry  is  to 
inform  the  local  farmers  of  the  advantages  of  vaccination  pro- 
grams, improved  breeding  programs,  and  upgraded  feeding 
practices.  Other  technical  information  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  insecticides  is  also  disseminated 
among  these  Mexican  farmers. 

Occasionally  there  are  very  obvious  rewards  for  the  agricul- 
tural workers.  Recently,  for  example,  one  Mexican  farmer 
paused,  raised  his  eyes  and  his  hand  to  the  sky,  and  uttered 
a few  words  of  thanks  before  prodding  his  yoke  of  oxen  into 
action.  He  smiled  happily  as  the  plow  hit  into  the  soft,  red 
soil  and  the  potatoes  rolled  out  of  the  earth.  For  him  it  was 
the  reward  for  a risk  he  had  taken  the  year  before.  He  had 
heard  of  the  potato  success  in  other  villages  and  sought  out 
the  American  extensionists  for  their  help.  It  was  a risk  be- 
cause if  the  potato  crop  failed,  it  might  mean  his  family  would 
go  hungry.  His  faith  was  well  rewarded  because  his  potato 
yield  was  excellent  and  the  value  per  acre  was  greater  than 
from  three  acres  of  corn. 

Though  barely  a decade  old,  MCC’s  program  in  the  Carib- 
bean is  strong  for  its  age  and  size  and  should  contribute  fur- 
ther years  of  significant  service.  Q 


Wings  as  an  Eagle 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

When  day  follows  day  with  monotonous  sameness 
Of  drudging  at  trifles  and  petty  things. 

Of  weariness,  dreariness,  pain,  and  aloneness, 

Then  I have  need  of  eagles’  wings. 

When  gladness  is  vanished  and  strength  is  depleted, 

And  the  heart,  once  so  happy,  no  longer  sings. 

When  love  is  rejected  and  hope  is  defeated. 

Then  I have  need  of  eagles’  wings. 

Then  in  the  drabness  my  Lord  draweth  near  me, 

And  His  faithfulness  sweetens  the  bitter  cup 
And  He  gives  me  His  peace  and  His  presence  to  cheer  me. 
As  eagles’  wings  to  bear  me  up. 


Prayer  Request 

Pray  for  two  young  people  and  their  families.  Pray  for  the 
girl’s  bodily  healing  and  for  her  fiance  who  is  away  in  serv- 
ice. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Villa  Launches  Building  Drive 


Schowalter  Villa  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  recently 
launched  a $260,000  building  program  which 
will  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  ex- 
isting main  building  which  houses  34  resi- 
dents. Schowalter  Villa  is  a retirement  home 
administered  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  expansion  program  was  initiated  in 
late  1965.  During  the  past  two  years,  four 
additional  duplex  units  were  constructed, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  duplexes  to  ten. 
But  the  duplex  units  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mand for  rooms  in  the  main  building. 

In  response,  the  local  board  recommended 
the  addition  of  two  wings  to  the  main  build- 
ing, one  for  ambulatory  residents  and  the 
other  for  residents  requiring  nursing  care. 

Because  the  central  service  areas  such  as 
the  laundry,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  lounge 
were  originally  planned  for  a larger  complex, 
the  additional  wings  will  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  total  operation  and  permit 
more  specialization  and  expansion. 

Opened  in  September,  1961,  Schowalter 
Villa  is  now  the  home  for  64  persons.  Admin- 
istrator James  Hershberger  said,  "One  of  the 
original  objectives  of  the  Villa  was  to  provide 
a home  for  retired  senior  church  workers. 
This  objective  is  being  realized  in  the  more 
than  30  missionaries,  pastors,  and  church  in- 
stitution workers  who  have  resided  here 
since  1961. 

Facilities  include  duplex  cottages  for  those 
desiring  less  responsibility  but  continued  in- 
dependent living;  persons  wanting  board, 
housekeeping,  and  laundry  services  have  pri- 
vate rooms;  and  non-ambulatory  residents 
have  complete  nursing  care. 

Located  near  Hesston  College,  the  Villa  s 
focal  points  for  activities  include  the  library, 
the  wood-working  shop,  garden  plots,  activi- 
ties area  for  quilting  and  other  crafts,  and 
recreational  areas. 

Convenient  educational,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious activities  abound  in  the  Hesston  com- 
munity. Daily  chapel  programs  at  Hesston 
College  may  be  heard  in  the  residents'  rooms 
through  a public-address  system. 

To  finance  the  two  new  wings,  the  board 
of  directors  is  appealing  to  the  church  for  in- 
vestment loans.  These  loans  are  categorized 
as  follows;  notes  payable  on  demand  at  5 per- 
cent interest  annually;  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand after  three  years  at  6 percent  annually; 
and  gift  annuities,  with  payments  varying  ac- 
cording to  one’s  age. 

Administrator  Hershberger  said,  “We  feel 
that  this  is  a good  opportunity  to  show  ap- 


preciation and  interest  for  retired  church 
workers  and  other  aging  persons  in  our  soci- 
ety. At  the  same  time  an  individual  is  get- 
ting a return  on  his  investment  equivalent 
to  most  savings  plans. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  James  Hershberger,  Schowalter 
Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062,  or  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Committee  Plans  for 
1968  Convention 

Planning  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  to  be  held  July 
1-7,  1968,  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  now  under  way. 
Six  men  comprise  a general  coordinating 
committee  which  met  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Orrville  Mennonite  Church  Dec.  5. 

More  than  1,000  persons  are  expected  to 
visit  the  Wayne  County  community  for  the 
three-day  public  sessions  July  4-6.  Drawing 
delegates  from  scattered  areas  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  missions  convention  is  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  outreach  programs 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“Missions  68  is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  official  missions  agency  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Constituent  member- 
ship numbers  about  70,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Chairing  the  coordinating  committee  is  J. 
Lester  Graybill,  pastor  of  the  Orrville  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church.  Other  members,  all  from 
Ohio,  include  Howard  Yoder,  Wooster;  Bill 
Detweiler,  pastor  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church;  Wendell  Hostetler,  principal  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  High  School,  Kidron;  and  Mel- 
vin Hostetler,  Orrville. 

Boyd  Nelson,  secretary  of  information  serv- 
ices of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  rep- 
resents Board  interests  to  the  committee. 


Contributions  Exceed 
Anticipated  Income 

The  26  members  of  the  Canadian  MCC 
will  hear  encouraging  news  at  the  organiza- 
tion’s fifth  annual  meeting  in  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  12,  13.  The  1967  contributions  sur- 
passed the  anticipated  income  by  ten  percent. 
Cash  donations  totalled  $495,500,  and  materi- 
al aid  contributions  during  the  past  year 
were  valued  at  $360,000. 

Highlights  in  giving  were  the  $88,000  re- 
ceived for  famine  relief  in  India  and  the 
$31,000  raised  by  the  relief  sale  in  Ontario. 

The  representatives  of  the  five  provincial 
MCC  organizations  and  the  various  member 
conferences  will  consider  a $978,000  budget 
being  proposed  bv  the  executive  committee 
for  1968. 

The  budget  anticipates  $365,000  in  materi- 
al aid  receipts  and  $488,800  in  cash  contribu- 
tions. The  balance  of  $124,200  is  expected 
from  other  sources  such  as  the  Voluntary 
Service  program  in  Newfoundland. 

The  executive  committee  of  MCC  (Canada) 
consists  of  David  P.  Neufeld,  chairman;  New- 
ton L.  Gingrich,  vice-chairman;  C.  J.  Rempel, 
secretary;  Ted  E.  Friesen,  treasurer;  E.  J. 
Swalm,  James  Mullet,  and  Harvey  Plett. 

J.  M.  Klassen  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  organization,  and  Dan  Zehr  is 
peace  and  service  secretary. 

Mennonite  Students 
Attend  Convention 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  the  largest  student 
missionary  convention  in  history  will  be  con- 
cluding. Mennonite  students  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  attending  the  con- 
ference, aided  by  scholarships  from  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

About  7,000  students  will  be  in  the  con- 
cluding hours  of  the  Eighth  Inter-Varsitv 
Missionary  Convention  at  Urbana,  111.,  Dec. 
31.  The  theme  for  the  concluding  fourth  day 
of  the  convention  is  “My  Life  to  Give. 

A watch-night  service  is  scheduled  at  the 
convention  for  10:30. 

Conference  to  Convene 
in  February 

A Latin-America  All-Mennonite  Confer- 
ence is  scheduled  for  Feb.  12-18,  1968  in  Bo- 
gota, Colombia.  This  will  be  a representative 
gathering  of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  as  a follow-up  to  a 
Latin-America  Literature  Conference  held  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  1963. 

Nelson  Litwiller  is  acting  as  coordinator  for 
advance  planning  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries.  COMBS  will  carry 
forward  the  planning  detail  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  program  is  being  planned 
to  include  reports  from  the  churches,  Bible 
studies,  and  special  presentations  on  such 
subjects  as  peace  and  social  concerns,  leader- 
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ship  training,  revolutionary  faith,  and  litera- 
ture. 

Hopefully,  there  will  be  wide  representa- 


“Evangelism  institutes?  Sounds  kind  of ‘old 
hat’  to  me.  Isn’t  the  ‘institute’  idea  slightly 
out-of-date?  And  who  could  get  excited  about 
an  evangelism  institute,  anyway?  Probably  a 
few  fanatics  and  some  emotional  preachers. 

“But  it  surely  doesn’t  set  me  ablaze.  Prob- 
ably has  to  do  with  missionaries  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  out  of  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  anyway.  Now  what’s  new?’ 

Friend,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
EMC  Evangelism  Institute  in  1966  and  the 
EMC  and  Elkhart  Institutes  in  1967  were 
about  as  exciting  and  relevant  as  anything 
going.  And  they  were  attended  by  some  of 
the  more  imaginative,  progressive  people  in 
the  church. 

In  fact,  there  was  probably  more  excite- 
ment per  minute  in  those  institutes  than  in 
any  other  meeting  of  minds  and  hearts  in 
the  church  these  days. 

And  why  so?  I believe  it  was  because  it 
was  a meeting  of  mature  men  and  women 
who  were  dead  serious  about  increasing  their 
efficiency  in  entering  the  lives  of  others  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  Christ  in  such  a 
way  that  He  makes  sense. 

To  speak  meaningfully  of  Christ  to  another 
does  not  only  require  a knowledge  of  Him,  it 
also  requires  a knowledge  of  the  other  fel- 
low, the  kind  of  world  he  lives  in,  what  he 
thinks  about,  and  how  he  thinks  about  things, 
what  bothers  him  and  what  his  dreams  for  to- 
morrow are  made  of.  It  is  not  just  a matter 
of  walking  up  to  a person  and  hitting  him 
over  the  head  with  the  gospel. 

In  order  to  examine  the  world  that  the 
other  fellow  lives  in,  one  should  know  some- 
thing about  anthropology,  how  he  fits  into 
his  group,  and  sociology,  what  is  happening 
to  the  group  he  is  in.  And  a bit  of  psycholo- 
gy doesn’t  do  any  harm  either. 

That  is  what  these  institutes  are  all  about, 
taking  the  lid  off  the  other  person’s  world 
and  having  a good  hard  look  at  it.  This  is 
not  a picnic,  it  requires  a lot  of  work  and  a 
prejudice-free  approach  which  few  of  us  can 
arise  to.  This  is  why  these  institutes  draw' 
people  who  are  in  earnest  about  being  Chris- 
tians in  this  world. 

All  sorts  of  people  attend  the  institutes: 
missionaries  to  America  and  overseas,  pas- 
tors, students,  businessmen,  teachers,  church 
and  mission  administrators,  and  others.  Most 
of  them  have  sufficient  academic  background 
to  get  college  or  seminary  credit  for  the  in- 
stitutes, others  bring  a wealth  of  experience 
in  the  school  of  trial  and  error. 

We  focus  on  the  world  of  those  whom  we 
are  influencing  for  Christ  because  communi- 
cation is  so  important.  We  dare  not  just  as- 
sume that  other  people  are  going  to  under- 
stand us  because  we  use  what  we  think  are 


tion  from  the  15  countries  in  Latin  America 
w-here  Mennonite  churches  and  fellowships 
exist. 


the  right  words.  The  institutes  are  not  so 
concerned  about  whether  we  say  it  right, 
however,  but  whether  the  people  hear  it 
right.  This  holds  good  whether  we  are  in 
Timbuktu  or  Cleveland. 

Those  attending  the  institutes  should  have 
a vital,  living  relationship  with  Christ  and 
they  should  deeply  desire  that  their  friends 
experience  the  presence  of  Christ  in  life  as 
they  do.  It  is  more  an  emphasis  on  “how” 
than  "why,”  though  the  “why”  is  never  lost 
sight  of. 

These  summer  institutes  have  been  so 
stimulating  and  helpful  that  next  summer, 
1968,  we  hope  to  conduct  three  of  them,  one 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  June  3-14; 
one  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-28;  and  an- 
other at  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  8-19. 

The  theme  for  the  summer  is  "The  Rela- 
tionship Between  Evangelism  and  Social  Con- 
cern in  Church  Growth."  This  promises  to  be 
just  as  stimulating,  if  not  more  so,  than  the 
themes  of  the  past  summers. 

I admit  that  it  is  too  bad  that  a name  as 
dull  as  “Institute”  should  be  used  for  some- 
thing as  great  as  this.  Maybe  you  can  come 
up  with  a better  idea.  But  call  it  what  you 
may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  exciting  things 
going. 

Write  your  mission  board  for  more  informa- 
tion.— Donald  R.  Jacobs. 

School  Director  Reviews  Year 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  at  Addis 
Ababa  schedules  its  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ethiopian  Calendar,  which  reckons  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  have  been  11  years  later  than 
the  date  commonly  assigned  by  Western 
Christendom.  But  the  education  department 
makes  an  annual  report  regardless  of  how- 
time  is  reckoned. 

Robert  H.  Garber,  educational  director,  re- 
ported that  the  year  opened  with  six  ele- 
mentary schools  and  20  teachers;  because  of  a 
schism  at  Shoa  one  school  was  lost  to  the 
program. 

Garber  recorded  the  disappointment  in 
closing  three  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
community  support.  He  stated,  “It  showed 
a weakness  in  our  relationships  as  a church 
with  the  people  of  these  communities. 

“It  also  showed  a need  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  choose  with  care  its  avenues  of 
service.  . . . We  believe  the  Lord  led  in  this 
step  and  pray  that  somehow  in  each  of 
these  three  communities  there  may  be  a 
more  effective  way  to  witness. 

During  the  first  semester  902  students  re- 
ceived an  education  following  the  Ethiopian 
government  syllabus  plus  intensive  Bible 


training  in  special  classes.  Enrollees  num- 
bered 744  during  second  semester. 

"During  the  year  1960  EC.  (Ethiopian 
calendar),”  concluded  Garber,  “we  propose 
to  continue  with  the  present  five  schools  and 
with  20  teachers.  We  expect  to  bring  some  of 
the  schools  more  nearly  to  paying  the  re- 
quired fees. 

“If  the  people  in  one  community  where  a 
school  has  been  closed  are  willing  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  financial  responsibility,  we 
stand  ready  to  reopen  that  school.  We  look 
for  a fruitful  year  as  we  follow  our  Lord 
again  in  elementary  education.” 

Bible  School  Gift  Buys 
Books  in  Crete 

“In  Crete  books  are  not  so  plentiful,”  ob- 
served MCC  worker  Louise  Claassen  last 
winter  when  she  was  teaching  Bible  classes  to 
about  20  girls.  So  she  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  shortage. 

“Early  this  spring  I wrote  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  daily  vacation  Bible  school  of 
my  home  church.  From  previous  experience,  I 
knew  that  the  teachers  choose  a project  for 
their  children  each  year,”  Miss  Claassen  stat- 
ed. And  the  idea  was  accepted  this  year  by 
the  Bible  school  children. 

The  sum  of  $81.48  was  used  to  buy  Greek 
books  ranging  from  mythology  to  cookbooks. 
A total  of  72  books  were  placed  in  the 
Kolymbari  library  in  Crete. 

Miss  Claassen  concluded,  “Now  the  library 
holds  approximately  200  books,  which  is  still  a 
very  small  selection,  even  in  Greek  standards. 
But  it  is  a beginning.  I believe  the  library 
will  continue  to  grow  and  be  a real  asset  to 
the  community.” 

Doctor  to  Vietnam 
Featured  in  Times 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer 
in  Vietnam  Christian  Service  recently  receiv- 
ed favorable  publicity  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  newspapers. 

Dr.  Marilyn  Strayer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
featured  in  The  New  York  Times  as  an 
American  woman  doctor  who  treats  mental 
patients  in  Saigon. 

Assigned  to  Cho  Quan  Hospital,  Saigon’s 
only  mental  hospital  but  one  of  three  such 
centers  in  the  country,  Dr.  Strayer  works  with 
a staff  of  Vietnamese  as  well  as  two  other 
VNCS  volunteers:  Anne  Falk,  RN,  Altona, 
Man. ; and  David  Neufeld,  social  worker  from 
Leamington,  Ont. 

For  the  past  year  Dr.  Strayer  and  her  hus- 
band, Martin,  an  architect,  have  been  in  Sai- 
gon. Problems  at  the  old  hospital,  with  ap- 
proximately 400  mentally  ill  patients,  are 
typical  of  other  hospitals  in  that  country: 
understaffed,  poorly  paid  employees,  and 
untended  patients. 

The  Times  reported  Dr.  Strayer  as  saying 
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that  when  she  arrived  at  her  assignment  she 
found  that  shock  treatments  were  used  as 
punishments  to  restrain  patients  who  didn’t 
behave. 

Many  of  the  patients,  25  to  40  years  old, 
are  victims  of  the  war.  "These  people  have 
lived  with  war  too  long.  They  don  t see  an 
end  to  violence  and  it  afflicts  them,’  Dr. 
Strayersaid.  "They  are  psychotic,  withdrawn, 
and  depressed. 


The  choir  of  the  Mennonite  Seminar)'  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  recently  completed 
their  annual  tour  of  South  American  church- 
es. The  choir  closed  its  session  by  singing 
at  the  graduation  exercises  at  Montevideo. 

Missionary  Rosemary  Wyse  wrote,  “The 
program  this  year  was  greatly  appreciated 
because  the  students  and  professors  in  the 


Hundreds  of  Christians  shared  a feeling  of 
awe  as  they  surveyed  the  miracle  which  the 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  brought  to  Tokyo  Oct. 
20-29,  according  to  a report  filed  by  Menno- 
nite missionary  Carl  G.  Beck. 

More  than  45,000  people  packed  into  the 
40,000  capacity  Korakuen  Stadium  for  the 
final  afternoon.  Beck  reported,  “And  this  was 
Tokyo — pleasure-bent  ambitious  Tokyo  where 
an  ordinary  Sunday  morning  finds  only  a frac- 
tion of  this  number  in  corporate  worship.” 
Beck  continued,  “Each  of  the  previous 
nine  nights  the  15,000  capacity  Budokan  Sta- 
dium (built  for  the  1964  Olympics)  had  been 
comfortably  filled.  One  night  the  police  had 
pernitted  about  18,000  to  enter,  and  the  fi- 
nal night  another  3,000  listened  from  loud- 
speakers outside  the  hall. 

“Already  before  the  Crusade  began,  bless- 
ing poured  out  on  Tokyo.  Never  before  in  all 
their  history  have  the  churches  in  Japan 
joined  hands  with  anywhere  near  this  enthu- 
siasm for  anything.  Preparations  began  nearly 


Some  do  respond  to  treatment  and  are 
released  after  three  to  four  months.  Others 
are  transferred  to  a larger  hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill  located  in  the  country. 

Apparently  responding  to  why  she  and  her 
husband  had  come  to  Vietnam,  Dr.  Strayer  is 
reported  as  saying,  “We’re  Mennonites.  Our 
church  is  a peace  church.  We  were  both  con- 
cerned about  the  war  and  we  wanted  to  do 
something  positive.” 


choir  took  the  time  to  learn  German.  The 
entire  program  was  in  German  except  for 
the  four  Negro  spirituals  which  Eunice  Mil- 
ler translated  into  Spanish. 

The  four  lady  graduates  in  the  class  re- 
ceived degrees  in  Christian  education.  The 
two  men  will  become  involved  with  South 
American  church  evangelism. 


two  years  before  and  in  the  final  months 
built  up  to  a crescendo  of  enthusiasm  and 
activity  such  as  Japan  has  never  seen. 

“Virtually  every  home  in  greater  Tokyo 
and  three  outlying  prefectures  was  visited, 
and  tracts  and  announcements  were  distrib- 
uted. As  a result  of  these  visits  hundreds  of 
new  people  were  already  attending  churches, 
and  scores  of  baptisms  were  reported  prior  to 
the  Graham  team’s  arrival  in  Japan. 

"Only  a fringe  of  Christians  on  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left  opposed  the  Crusade. 

“Just  what  the  campaign  has  done  for  To- 
kyo, no  one  can  say  at  this  point.  We  can 
only  record  the  readings  of  certain  needles.  A 
budget  of  $140,000,  an  astronomical  figure  for 
Japanese  Christians,  was  oversubscribed  by 
10  percent. 

“Approximately  15,000  persons  made  de- 
cisions to  follow  Christ  in  the  evening  meet- 
ings, plus  another  5,000  in  special  meetings. 
Thousands  of  people  in  Tokyo,  in  addition  to 
the  other  millions  who  watched  television 


across  the  nation,  received  a testimony  to 
the  vitality  of  the  church  in  Japan  as  never 
before. 

“What  did  our(Mennonite)churches  in  To- 
kyo gain? 

“The  Honan  and  Koganei  churches  active- 
ly participated  in  home  visitation  and  tract 
distribution  in  their  own  areas. 

“A  number  of  our  people  helped  in  the 
choir  and  in  counseling  those  who  made  de- 
cisions. 

“Three  of  our  workers  from  Hokkaido,  at 
least  one  from  Osaka,  and  several  mission- 
aries from  Osaka  joined  our  Bible  school  stu- 
dents in  attending  the  one-week  school  of 
evangelism  conducted  in  forenoon  and  after- 
noon sessions  during  the  campaign. 

“Each  of  our  Tokyo  churches  received  a 
dozen  or  so  names  of  folks  in  their  area  who 
made  decisions,  and  whom  they  are  to  follow 
up. 

“Our combined  missionary  pledge  was  over- 
subscribed by  50  percent  with  a number  of 
families  sending  in  their  own  pledges  direct- 
ly 

Beck  also  served  on  the  finance  committee, 
and  Mrs.  Beck  was  an  adviser  to  counselors. 
Beck  continued,  “I  believe  we  all  agree  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  again  used  His  imperfect  ser- 
vant to  perform  a miracle  of  grace  among 
us.” 

Vietnam  Workers  Aid  in 
Handcraft  Projects 

The  clangor  of  steel  against  steel  rings 
sharply  in  the  thatched  hut.  Spongy  ground 
springs  back,  again  and  again,  as  the  cold 
steel  hammer  strikes  the  crusty,  red-hot  steel 
in  the  forge,  pounding  out  the  ax  blades  of 
the  yoas,  a weapon  the  mountain  tribesmen 
have  used  for  centuries. 

A little  man  crouches  above  the  crude  an- 
vil, his  smoke-blackened  face  making  him 
look  like  a mythological  creature. 

He  occasionally  stops  to  wipe  the  sweat 


Doug  Hostetter,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee sponsored  worker  in  Vietnam  Christian 
Service,  supervises  the  bamboo  cup  handicraft 
project  among  refugees  in  Tam  Ky. 


Montevideo  Seminary  Has  Six  Graduates 
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The  six  1967  graduates  of  the  Montevideo  (Uruguay)  Seminary  are:  Roberto  Elmassian.  Ines 
Guevara,  Helga  Duck,  Teresita  Vinas,  Juanita  Lozano,  Yamandu  Rey.  Copyright  credit:  by  Foto 
Sichel. 


Crusade  Blesses  Tokyo  Churches 
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from  his  wrinkled  face.  Again  and  again  he 
raises  the  hammer,  using  ingenuity  and  raw 
force  to  give  the  steel  its  form.  Another 
blade  takes  its  turn  at  the  hands  of  the 
craftsman.  Steam  spatters  as  a scorched  blade 
is  thrust  into  a cool  water  jar.  Its  temper 
must  be  changed. 

The  tribal  craftsman  working  at  his  forge 
in  the  mountains  is  one  of  many  whom  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  is  encouraging  to  con- 
tinue or  to  revive  traditional  handcrafts  for 
a modern  market. 

At  Di  Linh,  tribal  spears  and  swords,  cross- 
bows, bamboo  basketry,  and  the  colorful  cot- 
ton fabrics  which  the  tribespeople  weave  on 
small  hand  looms  are  gathered.  The  mountain 
people  here  are  of  the  Koho  tribe,  but  there 
are  50  other  tribes  or  non-Vietnamese  ethnic 
groups  scattered  through  the  highlands. 

A Vietnam  Christian  Service  social  worker 
at  Dak  To  is  stimulating  crafts  production 
among  the  Sedang  tribes  in  his  district, 
while  a VNCS  community  development  spe- 
cialist at  Pleiku  is  working  with  Jarai  and 


FIELD 


The  Commission  for  Christian  Education 

has  announced  that  the  Eighth  Mennonite 
Christian  Education  Convention  will  be  held 
on  the  Goshen  College  campus,  Aug.  14-17. 
An  interesting  program  with  workshops  and 
exhibits  is  being  planned  for  all  Christian 
workers. 

Marvin  Ketcham  was  ordained  for  the 
Christian  ministry  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Nov. 
26,  at  the  Wildwood  Mennonite  Church,  Cur- 
tis, Mich.,  with  bishops  Clarence  Troyer  and 
Norman  Weaver  in  charge  of  the  service.  Bro. 
Ketcham  will  serve  the  congregation  as  pas- 
tor. His  address  is  Engadine,  Mich.  49827. 

“Your  Mennonite  General  Conference”  is 
a new  filmstrip  now  ready  for  use  in  the 
churches.  It  illustrates  a few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  services  of  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  can  help  the  congregation 
discover  and  carry  out  its  mission  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  filmstrip  may  be  requested  on  a free- 
loan  basis  from  Mennonite  General  Confer- 

Calendar 


Milwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  1-12. 
Winter  Bible  School,  Ridge  View  Church,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  Jan.  15-26. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided ) 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 


Bahnar  tribes. 

A refugee  worker  is  getting  bamboo  basket- 
ry and  crossbows  from  Hre  tribes  refugees  in 
Quang  Ngai  province. 

Working  with  individuals  in  International 
Voluntary  Service  and  the  US-AID  who  are 
developing  similar  projects  at  Phan  Thiet  and 
Banmethuot,  Vietnam  Christian  Service  has 
arranged  for  direct  sales  outlets  to  Americans 
through  centers  in  Saigon  and  Nhatrang. 

A variety  of  handmade  items  in  addition  to 
the  tribal  crafts  are  assembled  for  sale  too. 
Matched  sets  of  bamboo  drinking  cups  made 
by  Vietnamese  refugees  in  Tam  Ky  under 
the  direction  of  VNCS  community  develop- 
ment worker  Doug  Hostetter  and  distinctive 
embroidery  made  by  gids  in  the  VNCS  Sai- 
gon project  are  likewise  offered  for  sale. 

Many  of  the  traditional  crafts  and  skills 
have  been  neglected  in  recent  years,  both  by 
the  tribes  and  by  the  Vietnamese;  but  with 
care  and  attention.  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice workers  are  reviving  the  tradtional  skills 
to  give  employment  to  hundreds. 


NOTES 


ence,  Mennonite  Bldg.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

This  year’s  work  days’  goal  at  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  was  set 
at  $3,500,  which  was  $500  above  last  year’s 
goal.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  goal  was 
met,  $3,186  having  been  turned  in,  with  sen- 
iors setting  an  all-time  high  of  $20.33  per 
person. 

Annual  Meeting,  Mennonite  Chaplains 
Association,  Jan.  16,  17,  at  Sheraton-Cleve- 
land  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Jack  Hahn,  ad- 
ministrator, Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  will  speak. 

Homecoming  for  the  25th  anniversary  of 

Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  2310  Mish- 
awaka Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  31.  Any  for- 
mer members  or  interested  persons  are  invit- 
ed to  participate.  If  you  can't  be  present,  a 
letter  from  you  would  be  welcome. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  looking 
for  a truck  driver  to  serve  at  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.  The  job  calls  for  regular  trips  to 
the  port  facilities  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia and  to  material  aid  centers  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Applicants  should  be  over  21  and  should 
have  had  some  driving  experience.  Interested 
persons  should  write  to  MCC,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Mid- 
way, Columbiana,  Ohio;  two  at  Freemanville, 
Ala.;  one  by  baptism  and  two  on  confession 
of  faith  at  Creek  Indian  Mission,  Atmore, 
Ala.;  three  at  Toto,  Ind.;  nine  at  Tuttle  Ave- 
nue, Sarasota,  Fla. 

Bertha  Swarr  reported  from  Ramat  Gan, 
Israel,  that  a local  inter-Protestant  choir  com- 


posed of  80  persons  sang  The  Messiah  in  six 
places:  East  and  West  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
Petach  Tikvah,  Joppa,  and  Gaza. 

Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Great  Doctrines  of  the  Bible:  The  Way 
to  Holiness,  by  K.  F.  W.  Prior.  Inter- 
Varsity  Press.  1967.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

Prior  here  presents  to  his  readers  a sim- 
ple yet  comprehensive  presentation  of  holi- 
ness or  sanctification.  The  reader  will 
appreciate  the  movement  and  progress  of 
presentation  through  these  fourteen  chapters. 
The  work  can  be  highly  recommended  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  adherence  to  the  theme 
as  presented  in  the  Bible.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  instances  when  man’s  attempts  at 
the  expression  of  holiness  led  men  into  iso- 
lation in  the  search  for  purity  and  the  main- 
tenance of  purity.  Then  there  are  those  of 
another  persuasion  that  take  them  far  into  a 
complex  of  emotional  excitation  which  has 
all  too  little  to  do  with  the  discipleship  of 
life.  Not  only  does  the  book  portray  the 
progress  of  holiness  from  the  original  state 
of  man,  the  holiness  of  God,  sin,  means  of 
sanctification  and  its  progress,  but  it  also 
touches  the  negative  aspects  of  perfectionism, 
crises  experiences  in  life,  faith  and  works, 
enemies  of  holiness. 

Readers  will  find  this  not  only  a refresh- 
ing experience,  but  the  kind  of  presentation 
that  gives  confidence  to  faith  and  the  insight 
for  a closer  walk  in  holiness  with  God  in 
daily  living.  Here  is  the  real  test  of  holiness 
and  the  author  is  faithful  in  its  portrayal. 
This  is  a simple  presentation  that  a Chris- 
tian can  well  afford  to  have  accessible  for 
others  in  his  library. — Ivan  R.  Lind. 

o © o 

Herod,  Profile  of  a Tyrant,  by  Samuel 
Sandmel.  Lippincott.  1967.  282  pp.  $5.95. 

The  book  is  a well-written  biography  of 
Herod  the  Great  who  ruled  over  Palestine 
37-4  BC.  He  has  often  been  portrayed  as  a 
maniac  whose  rage  went  beyond  control,  but 
Sandmel  carefully  works  through  the  histori- 
cal sources  available  to  us  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Herod  was  not  insane  but 
that  he  was  both  gifted  in  the  art  of  po- 
litical administration  yet  also  sensitive  to 
Jewish  concerns.  As  all  men  who  seek  power 
it  eventually  became  an  obsession  with  him 
and  his  downfall  came  from  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  work  out  a harmonious  relationship 
within  his  own  family  and  in  his  court.  His 
elaborate  system  of  spying  on  his  family 
members  and  supporters  eventually  proved 
his  undoing. 

Sandmel,  a recognized  Jewish  scholar  and 
writer,  sifts  carefully  the  various  elements  in 
the  traditions  about  Herod  the  Great,  and 
although  he  introduces  us  to  the  problems 
in  reading  Josephus,  the  narrative  never 
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gets  tedious  or  uninteresting.  Indeed  the 
style  of  writing  is  more  like  that  of  a novel 
and  one  has  to  pinch  himself  occasionally  in 
order  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  reading  a 
historical  account  and  not  fiction. — William 
Klassen. 


The  Pattern  of  Christ,  by  David  H.  C. 
Read.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1967.  94  pp. 
$2.95. 

This  book  is  a jewel.  It  is  deeply  devotion- 
al, biblical,  practical,  and  stirring.  It  points 
up  the  paradoxes  of  life.  The  author  is  of 
Scottish  background  and  teaches  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Can  he  be  evangelical? 
Read  this  book  on  the  Beatitudes.  He  con- 
fesses, "There  is  only  one  affirmation  of 
faith  in  the  unseen  big  enough  to  meet  the 
real  experiences  of  us  all — joy  and  sorrow, 
sin  and  sainthood,  suffering  and  ecstasy,  life 
and  death — and  it  is  ‘I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead’  ” (pp.  92,  93).  He 
includes  'Blessed  are  they  who  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed”  as  the  last 
beatitude. 

This  book  will  make  an  excellent  gift  for 
young  people  as  well  as  a book  of  sermon 
suggestions  for  your  pastor.  Fine  for  church 
libraries. — Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


For  All  the  World,  by  John  V.  Taylor. 
Westminster.  1967.  92  pp.  $1.45  (paper). 

In  this  small  paperback,  John  V.  Taylor 
gives  us  a tightly  written  biblical  apologia 
for  Christian  mission  today.  Explaining  that 
the  mission  is  God’s — not  man’s — he  also 
shows  that  completion  of  this  mission  is  pos- 
sible only  because  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  obedience  of  the  “sent” 
disciples,  and  the  continual  empowering 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  Taylor  the  content  of  the  gospel  is 
Jesus  Christ.  ”...  Let  our  evangelism  be 
Christ-centered.  For  too  long  it  has  been 
either  doctrine-centered  or  church-centered. 
I am  not  suggesting  we  should  diminish 
doctrine  or  disparage  the  church;  but  they 
are  not  the  center  of  the  gospel.” 

Taylor  makes  use  of  good  illustrative  ma- 
terial in  presenting  his  case,  which  gives  it 
a real-life  flavor.  This  would  be  useful  as  a 
study  book  for  small  groups  or  congregations. 
Such  inspired  writing  also  makes  inspiring 
reading. — Wilbert  R.  Shenk. 

o o o 

The  Empty  Pulpit,  by  Clyde  Reid.  Har- 
per & Row.  1967.  122  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  takes  a serious  look  at  modern 
preaching  and  makes  a fresh  analysis  of  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  insights  received 
through  the  study  of  communication. 

The  author  is  an  associate  director  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Pastoral  Studies, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  His  broad  experience 
in  working  with  ministers  and  church  leaders, 
as  well  as  his  special  training,  equips  him  for 
writing  on  this  subject. 


The  Empty  Pulpit  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  empty  pulpit  in  our  time, 
not  the  common  problem  of  finding  a suffi- 
cient number  of  ministers  to  speak  in  our 
churches,  but  the  deeper  and  more  puzzling 
problem  of  why  so  much  preaching  is  in- 
effective. Too  often  there  are  meager  re- 
sults, the  message  isn’t  heard,  and  no  power 
seems  to  be  felt.  Dr.  Reid  analyzes  the  prob- 
lem as  a failure  of  communication  and  a lack 
of  relevance. 

It  is  this  reviewer’s  judgment  that  this 
book  should  furnish  good  material  for  minis- 
ters’ conferences,  small  group  discussions,  etc. 
The  book  is  almost  a must  for  every  alert 
minister’s  library. — Howard  J.  Zehr. 


The  Church’s  Ministry  in  Mental  Re- 
tardation by  Harold  W.  Stubblefield.  Broad- 
mans.  1965.  147  pp.  $4.00. 

Here  is  a book  that  deserves  wide  distri- 
bution, especially  among  pastors.  For  those 
who  have  instances  of  retardation  in  their 
congregation  it  is  a “must.”  It  explains  the 
meaning  of  retardation  as  a family  problem 
and  as  a factor  in  the  life  of  the  entire 
Christian  community.  It  discusses  the  pastor’s 
responsibility  for  the  pastoral  care  of  par- 
ents of  retarded  persons  and  provides  guide- 
lines for  the  care  of  the  retarded  person  as 
it  relates  to  his  educational,  vocational,  and 
social  needs.  It  describes  the  church’s  role 
in  social  welfare  in  a significant  segment  (3 
percent)  of  our  total  society.  Retarded  per- 
sons are  people  who  deserve  our  concern 
and  who  have  equal  rights  to  happiness. 
The  church’s  ministry  to  retarded  persons 
needs  special  emphasis  today  because  it  has 
long  been  a neglected  service.  Could  be  of 
use  in  the  church  library. — John  R.  Mumaw. 


Christopher  Dock,  Colonial  Schoolmaster, 

by  Gerald  C.  Studer.  Herald  Press.  1967.  448 
pp.  $8.95. 

Christopher  Dock , Colonial  Schoolmaster, 
by  Gerald  C.  Studer,  contains  both  the  biog- 
raphy of  Dock  and  a modern  translation  of 
his  known  works.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  two  full-color  plates:  a portrait  of  Dock 
and  one  of  his  Fractur  pieces  (illustrated  writ- 
ings). Among  his  writings  are  his  School  Man- 
agement treatise,  a letter  to  former  students, 
two  sets  of  “A  Hundred  Necessary  Rules  of 
Conduct  for  Children,  and  several  songs. 

Studer’s  book  comes  at  a significant  time 
for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  increased  rec- 
ognition given  by  American  educators  to  the 
advanced  ideas  of  this  colonial  schoolmas- 
ter. Second,  there  is  a growing  dissatisfaction 
among  many  Christian  parents  concerning 
public  school  philosophy  and  practice.  The 
book  makes  a real  contribution  to  the  history' 
of  education  in  America  as  well  as  to  the 
heritage  of  Mennonites  with  respect  to  Chris- 
tian education. 

The  author  has  carefully  researched  his 
subject  and  has  produced  a well-written  book, 
most  attractive  in  format  and  binding.  Studer 


is  successful  in  conveying  the  viewpoint  that 
Dock’s  convictions  were  based  on  the  Word 
of  God  and  as  such  are  “timeless  in  rele- 
vance and  unshakable  in  soundness.” 

— Harold  D.  Lehman. 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  1917-1967 — A 

History,  by  Hubert  R.  Pellman.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  1967.  292 
pp.  $5.95. 

This  "Festschrift”  or  occasion-writing  is  of 
a quality  far  above  most  commemorative  as- 
signments. Hubert  Pellman  succeeds  in  un- 
folding the  history  of  EMC  in  such  a fresh 
and  lively  way  that  you  must  constantly  re- 
mind yourself  that  the  writer  couldn’t  have 
been  personally  involved  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  institution.  Through  research,  careful 
interviews,  and  study  of  papers  this  report  on 
EMC  is  distilled  with  clarity  and  honesty.  It 
is  all  there:  progress  and  setbacks,  significant 
strides  and  picayune  piddlings,  sacrificial  con- 
tributions of  faculty  and  staff,  as  well  as 
friction  between  these  same  dedicated  persons. 
There  are  humor  and  anecdotes,  good  per- 
sonality sketches,  facts,  data,  footnotes,  and 
a handy  index.  The  nearly  300-page  volume 
is  interspersed  with  five  small  signatures  of 
well-chosen  pictures  of  good  quality.  The 
endsheets  are  a facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
original  announcement  sent  to  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  publication;  the  whole  book  is 
handsomely  bound  in  two  colors  of  linen, 
embellished  w'ith  the  school  insignia. — Jan 
Gleysteen. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

We  want  to  express  warm  appreciation  for  the 
editorial.  "The  Witness  of  Brotherhood”  (Nov.  21). 
It  appears  that  we  are  fast  losing  this  concept. 
Might  it  be  because  we  do  not  feel  any  closer 
spiritual  ties  with  our  Christian  friends  than  we 
do  with  our  secular  or  professional  associates? 
(Harold  Bender’s  terse  comments  in  the  editorial 
ring  true  with  us. ) 

It’s  especially  astonishing  to  us  that  Mennonites 
often  deliberately  substitute  “Mr.  or  “Mrs.”  for 
"brother  or  “sister"  at  a time  when  secular 
groups  are  picking  up  and  using  the  brotherhood 
concept.  We  ve  often  heard  a medical  missionary 
brother  introduced  as  “Dr.”  Have  any  of  you  ever 
heard  an  agricultural  worker  introduced  as  “Farm- 
er ? — Stan  and  Mabel  Kreider,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  George  and  Arlene  (Martin),  Newton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lori  Jane,  Nov. 
16,  1967. 

Buschert,  Cecil  and  Joyce  (Fretz),  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Donald  James,  Nov. 
30,  1967. 

Byler,  John  and  Martha  (Bevler),  North  Liberty, 
Ind.,  first  daughter,  Rachel  Anne,  Nov.  11,  1967. 
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Faulhafer,  Clare  and  Freida  (Gerber),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jeffery  Michael,  June  26,  1967. 

Gehman,  Alvin  and  Naomi  (Martin),  Gaithers- 
burg, Md.,  first  child,  Linfred  Alvin,  born  June  7, 
1967;  received  for  adoption,  Nov.  21,  1967. 

Goertz,  Adalbert  E.  and  Baerbel  E.  (Kittler), 
Boulder,  Colo.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Gud- 
run  Elfriede,  Dec.  11,  1967. 

Hostetler,  Robert  and  Eloise  (Beyeler),  State 
College,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Eric  Robert, 
Nov.  24, 1967. 

Longenecker,  Nevin  and  Lorna  (Linder),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  second  son,  David  Alan,  Nov.  27,  1967. 

Martin,  Eldon  J.  and  Betty  (Runk), 

first  child,  Curtis  Eldon,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Rheam,  James  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Wise),  Jay, 
Fla.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Seth  Joel,  Dec.  4,  1967. 

Roth,  Herbert  and  Jeanene  (Leichty),  Milford, 
Neb.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Calvin  Rav,  Dec. 
1,  1967. 

Schweitzer,  Sterling  and  Dorothea  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Wellman,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Melinda  Sue,  Dec.  7,  1967. 

Steckly,  Kenneth  and  Darlene  (Stauffer),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Scott  Allen, 
Nov.  2,  1967. 

Stutzman,  Jerry  and  Man'  (Schweitzer),  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kurt  Alan,  Oct.  23,  1967. 

Swartzentruber,  Mervin  and  Marilyn  (Stutzman), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Debra 
Joy,  bom  Dec.  22,  1958;  received  for  adoption,  Nov. 
9,  1967. 

Waybill,  Nelson  and  Marjorie  (Yoder),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Ann, 
born  Jan.  3,  1966;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  14, 
1967. 

Weldy,  Leland  and  Sigrid,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
first  daughter,  born  Sept.  29,  1967;  received  for 
adoption  Oct.  31,  1967. 

Wideman,  Murray  and  Pearl  (Grove),  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Denise  Marie,  Nov.  26,  1967. 

Zehr,  Harold  and  Laurene  (Gingerich),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Terry  James,  Nov.  16, 
1967. 

Zendt,  J Allen  and  Ruth  (Peters),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Joy,  Dec.  3,  1967. 

Zielman,  Dick  and  Annie  (Janzen),  Dashwood, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Deborah  Jane, 
Nov.  29,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brant — Puffinburg. — John  William  Brant  and 
Mary  Louise  Puffinburg,  both  of  Springs  (Pa. ) cong., 
by  Walter  C.  Otto,  Nov.  23,  1967. 

Bruckhart — Homing. — Glenn  E.  Bruckhart, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb’s  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Horning, 
Denver,  Pa.,  12th  Street  Church,  Reading,  by 
Howard  L.  Good,  Sept.  23,  1967. 

Byler — Geiser. — Bill  Byler,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Berlin  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Geiser,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Glick — Lapp. — John  U.  Glick,  Gap,  Pa.,  and 
Rachel  S.  Lapp,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  both  of  Pequea  A M. 
cong.,  by  Elam  L.  Kauffman,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Groff— Gehman. — Marvin  R.  Groff,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Anna  Lois  Gehman, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Howard  Z. 
Good,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Hurst — Doutrick. — Leroy  N.  Hurst,  Denver, 
Pa.,  and  Patricia  Ann  Doutrick.  Myerstown,  Pa., 
by  Simon  G.  Bucher,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Martin — Gehman. — David  G.  Martin  and  Sara 
Jane  Gehman,  both  of  Reinholds,  Pa.,  12th  Street, 
Reading  cong.,  by  Howard  Z.  Good,  June  10,  1967. 

Mast — Angstadt. — Harold  R.  Mast,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Conestoga  cong.,  and  Ruth  Elaine  Angstadt, 
Wemersville,  Pa.,  12th  Street  Church,  Reading,  by 


Howard  Z.  Good,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Miller — Geiser. — Dean  Miller,  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Irene  Geiser,  Kidron  (Ohio) 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec.  9,  1967. 

Petersheim — Beiler. — Gideon  R.  Petersheim 
and  Fannie  S.  Beiler,  both  of  Honey  Brook,  Pa., 
Pequea  A M.  cong.,  by  Elam  L.  Kauffman,  Dec.  9, 
1967. 

Roth — Stauffer. — Fred  Roth,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  and  JoAnn  Stauffer,  Wayland,  Iowa,  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Schlatter — Leichty. — Emil  Schlatter,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  and  Phyllis  Leichty,  Wayland,  Iowa,  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  Dec.  9,  1967. 

Sensenig — Good. — Carl  W.  Sensenig,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  and  Rhoda  Ann  Good,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  both  of 
12th  Street,  Reading  cong.,  by  Howard  Z.  Good, 
Sept.  16,  1967. 

Troyer — Stutzman. — Roger  Lee  Troyer,  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Verda  Mae  Stutz- 
man, Mantua,  Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  by  David  F. 
Miller,  Nov.  24,  1967. 

Zimmerman — Martin. — Eugene  Zimmerman 

and  Edith  Martin,  both  of  Mohnton,  Pa.,  Alsace 
Manor  cong.,  by  Howard  Z.  Good,  Nov.  4,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Preston  S.,  son  of  Mahlon  G.  and 
Mary  (Slotter)  Alderfer,  was  bom  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
Oct.  17,  1892;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1967;  aged  75  y.  1 m.  22  d. 
On  June  10,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Det- 
weiler, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Paul,  Stanley,  and  Harold),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Verda 
Moyer  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ruth),  one  brother  (Alvin 
S. ),  one  half  sister  (Mary  Ellen  Ruth),  and  one  half 
brother  (Clarence  Alderfer),  3 stepbrothers  (Tobias 
Delp,  Irwin  Gehman,  and  Ernest  Gehman),  7 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
12,  with  Richard  Detweiler  and  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  officiating. 

Allen,  Douglass  Warren,  son  of  Charles  and 
Maude  (Snodgrass)  Allen,  was  born  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1906;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec. 
7,  1967;  aged  61  y.  3 m.  14  d.  On  July  4,  1932, 
he  was  married  to  Caroline  Lehman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (David,  Lois  Lehman, 
and  Jeanne  Heatwole),  5 sisters,  and  2 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lindale  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  10  with  Moses  Sla- 
baugh,  J.  R.  Mumaw,  and  S.  A.  Weaver  officiating. 

Berkshire,  Stella  Viola,  daughter  of  John  and 
Katherine  (Barber)  Richie,  was  bom  Sept.  10,  1889, 
at  Leckrone,  Pa.;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov. 
27,  1967;  aged  78  y.  2 m.  17  d.  She  was  married 
to  Raymond  L.  Berkshire,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Anna  Pearl  King),  5 
sons  (Warren  J.,  Norman,  David  L.,  Clarence  R., 
and  Carl  E.),  19  grandchildren  and  3 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Hettie  Dvorsky  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Hixon).  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
Lindsey  Funeral  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Nov.  28, 
conducted  by  Samuel  Janzen  and  Harold  Eshleman; 
additional  services  were  held  at  Masontown,  Pa., 
Nov.  30,  with  Paul  Roth  and  A.  J.  Metzler  of- 
ficiating. 

Brunk,  Orvin  Daniel,  son  of  John  and  Anna  E. 
(Rhodes)  Brunk,  was  bom  in  Kansas,  Aug.  16, 
1908;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1967; 
aged  59  y.  2 m.  7 d.  On  July  23,  1933,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  1.  Coakley,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  his  mother,  3 sons  (Don  W.,  Gerald 
L.,  Dale  C.),  6 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Gladys 
Yoder  and  Mrs.  Grace  Schrock).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Cottage  City,  Md.,  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Weavers  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
by  Lewis  Good,  Kenneth  Good,  and  Jack  Mas- 
quelier  officiating. 


Burkey,  Lizzie  M.,  daughter  of  Daniel  E.  and 
Cathrine  (Maust)  Beverstein,  was  born  at  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  July  9,  1890;  died  Dec.  2,  1967;  aged 
77  y.  3 m.  23  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1919,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  Burkey,  who  died  on  Apr.  2, 
1959.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Paul  and  Mildred 
— Mrs.  Freeman  Schrock),  6 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild,  2 sisters  (Loma — Mrs.  Irvin 
Wagner  and  Evie  Allen).  One  sister  (Minnie)  and 
one  brother  (Melvin)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Salem  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  with  Harold  D.  Myers  of- 
ficiating; interment  at  the  Olive  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Levi  G.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Schrock)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  13,  1892;  died  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital,  Dec.  2,  1967;  aged  75  y.  8 m.  19  d.  On 
Nov.  3,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Tyson,  who 
died  Apr.  21,  1954.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Ernest 
and  Otis),  4 daughters  (Lois — Mrs.  Lloyd  Miller, 
Gladys,  Fern — Mrs.  Maynard  Begly,  and  Faye — 
Mrs.  Donald  Nyce),  3 brothers  (Eli,  Jacob  E.,  and 
John  G. ),  one  sister  (Katie — Mrs.  Dan  Braber),  3 
half  sisters  (Lovina — Mrs.  Dan  Hochstetler,  Mattie 
— Mrs.  Israel  Yoder,  and  Susie — Mrs.  Neal  Bon- 
trager),  one  half  brother  (David  Hochstetler),  17 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Yellow 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  5,  with  Mahlon  Miller  and  J.  C.  Wenger  of- 
ficiating. 

Keener,  Anna  V.,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Liz- 
zie (Martin)  Eshleman,  was  born  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Apr.  27,  1890;  died  Sept.  4,  1967;  aged  77  y.  4 m. 
7 d.  On  Nov.  25,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Francis 
D.  Keener,  who  died  Nov.  27,  1952.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Ethel — Mrs.  Norman  Moyer),  3 sons 
(Abram,  Roy,  and  Clyde),  4 brothers  (Daniel, 
Henry,  Clarence,  and  Martin),  2 stepsisters  (Ruth 
and  Cora),  one  stepbrother  (Marvin),  19  grand- 
children, and  23  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Erisman  s Church  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Sept.  7,  with  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Norman  Shenk,  and  Homer  Bomberger  officiating. 

Nelson,  Lewis,  son  of  George  and  Nancy  (Weav- 
er) Nelson,  was  bom  near  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Dec. 
15,  1891;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  Nov. 
2,  1967;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  4,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Winifred  Long,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Richard,  Robert, 
and  Anna  Belle — Mrs.  Harold  Bontreger),  2 sis- 
ters (Florence — Mrs.  Freeman  Yoder  and  Freda — 
Mrs.  John  Stoltz),  4 brothers  (Tom,  Dewey,  Guy, 
and  Emir).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Clinton 
Frame  Church,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and 
Stanley  C.  Shenk  officiating;  interment  in  Clinton 
Union  Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Jacob  David,  son  of  Henry  B.  and  Mary 
M.  Ramer,  was  born  Nov.  3,  1902,  near  Martins- 
burg,  Pa.;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Lima, 
Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1967;  aged  65  y.  1 m.  3 d.  On.  Mar. 
4,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Irene  S.  Hartman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  2 sons 
(Milton  and  John  Ralph),  3 daughters  (Charlotte — 
Mrs.  Paul  Martin,  Catharine — Mrs.  Jack  Endersby, 
and  Margaret — Mrs.  Omar  Schrock),  20  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Clarence),  and  one  sister 
(Ruth  Martin.)  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
father,  2 brothers,  and  one  sister.  In  1925,  he  was 
ordained  a deacon  for  the  Duchess,  Alberta,  con- 
gregation and  served  until  1930,  when  he  and  his 
family  moved  to  Elida,  Ohio;  he  also  served  as 
deacon  at  the  Pike  Church  until  his  death.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Pike  Church  with 
Merlin  Good  and  Don  Augsburger  officiating 

Roth,  Ella  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Burkhart)  Roth,  was  born  July  11,  1868,  at  Booms- 
ville.  Pa.;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  30,  1967; 
aged  98  y.  11  m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1900,  she 
was  married  to  Harry  Roth,  who  died  Feb.  18, 
1958.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Dula — Mrs.  Glen 
Hershberger,  Mabel,  Dwight,  Mark,  and  Mary — 
Mrs.  Perry  Miller).  One  son  (Isaac  S.)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  College 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder- 
Culp  Funeral  Home,  Goshen,  on  July  2,  with  John 
H.  Mosemann  and  J.  Robert  Detweiler  officiating; 
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interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Weaver,  Atlee  S.,  son  of  Samuel  P and  Mary 
(Nickey)  Weaver,  was  bom  May  15,  1880,  at  Berlin, 
Ohio;  died  Dec.  9,  1967,  at  Goshen,  Ind.  On  Jan. 
8,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Kauffman,  who 
survives.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers 
and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  College 
Church;  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder- 
Culp  Funeral  Home,  Goshen,  with  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler  officiating;  interment  in  Union  Center  Cem- 
etery, Nappanee,  Ind. 

Wissinger,  Graham  G.,  son  of  Edmund  and  Alice 


(Berkey)  Wissinger, .was  bom  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 
June  20,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Nov.  23, 
1967,  in  Richland  Twp.;  aged  54  y.  5 m.  3 d.  On 
Oct.  26,  1935,  he  was  married  to  LaVern  Hiron- 
imus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(Melvin,  Bruce,  Janet — Mrs.  William  McCuch, 
Blaine,  and  Lois),  5 brothers  and  sisters  (Clarence, 
Kenneth,  Lunda — Mrs.  Mark  Kimmel,  Elton,  and 
Jewell).  He  was  a member  of  the  Weaver  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  26,  with 
Harold  E.  Thomas  officiating;  interment  in  Blough 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Study  on  Alcoholism  reported  in  last 
week’s  Items  and  Comments  did  not  receive 
the  endorsement  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  first  news  release  was  in  er- 
ror. 


A proposal  to  induct  those  draft  eligibles 
who  obstruct  Selective  Service  procedures 
was  condemned  by  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  as  a threat  to  “our  democratic  proc- 
ess.” 

The  central  agency  of  the  three  branches 
of  Judaism  called  on  President  Johnson  to 
“rescind”  the  recent  recommendation  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.y director  of  Selective 
Service.  The  general  has  urged  that  those 
eligible  for  induction  be  judged  delinquent 
and  quickly  drafted  if  they  interfere  with  Se- 
lective Service  or  with  military  recruitment. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Rudin,  president  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council,  said  the  general’s  proposal 
would  “suppress  dissent”  and  “poses  a 
threat  to  our  most  precious  freedom,  the 
right  freely  to  speak  one’s  mind.” 

While  conceding  that  some  express  dissent 
in  illegal  ways.  Rabbi  Rudin  stated  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  courts,  and  not  of 
Selective  Service,  to  determine  if  a person 
has  violated  the  law. 

“Gen.  Hershey’s  recommendation  consti- 
tutes a dangerous  usurpation  of  the  role  of 
the  courts,”  he  added. 


Every  day  an  estimated  2,750  Americans 
quit  smoking  but  nearly  twice  as  many — 
about  4,500 — new'  smokers  start  each  day. 
So  while  a million  smokers  abandon  the  hab- 
it each  year,  1.6  million  pick  it  up  and  tobac- 
co companies  keep  on  setting  new  records. 
Lung  cancer,  too. 

In  Washington  the  Census  Bureau’s  “pop- 
ulation clock”  is  steadily  ticking  on,  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  count,  the  nation’s  population 
reached  200  million  on  or  about  Nov.  20. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  the  U.S.  population 
was  only  100  million,  and  if  present  trends 
continue,  the  population  will  cross  300  mil- 
lion before  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  Census  Bureau  lists  New  York  as  the 


largest  American  city,  with  a total  population 
of  nearly  12  million  in  its  metropolitan  area. 

o o o 

A bill  to  license  and  legalize  bingo  has 
been  introduced  in  Pennsylvania.  Churches 
and  service  clubs  would  be  among  the  non- 
profit organizations  eligible  for  bingo  li- 
censes. Prizes  would  be  limited  to  $250  a 
game.  Receipts  would  be  subject  to  a 15  per- 
cent state  tax. 

o o o 

Billy  Graham’s  Tokyo  Crusade,  his  first  in 
Japan,  drew  an  audience  the  first  night  that 
completely  filled  the  14,000-seat  sports  arena 
built  for  the  1964  Olympics.  A special  youth 
program  on  Saturday  afternoon  saw  15,000 
teenagers  pack  Tokyo’s  largest  auditorium. 
Dr.  Graham  went  to  Japan  virtually  unknown 
to  the  masses. 


Indecent  films,  magazines,  and  clothing 
fashions  were  blamed  for  a large  part  of  the 
"sex  crimes  now  plaguing  many  countries”  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Vatican  City  daily  news- 
paper, L’ Osservatore  Romano. 

“To  what  degree  are  entertainment,  pub- 
lications, and  fashions  at  the  root  of  . . . 
criminal  deviations?”  L’Osservatore  asked. 

“Certainly,  it  said,  “the  erotic  and  sexual 
element  in  our  social  atmosphere  is  not  with- 
out effect — it  helps  to  produce  overexcited 
people,  psychotics,  and  the  maniacally  sick, 
contaminating  a whole  generation. 

o o o 

Leaders  of  two  Pentecostal  denominations 
called  for  a Week  of  Prayer  in  their  respec- 
tive local  churches  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada, Jan.  7-12,  as  they  warned  of  the 
“ rising  peril  of  riots,  rebellions,  and  wars.” 

The  call  came  in  a joint  proclamation  by 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Zimmerman  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  presiding  executive  officer  of  the  As- 
semblies of  God,  and  Rev.  Tom  Johnstone  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Canada. 

They  urged  the  9,206  local  churches  of 
both  denominations  to  “cry  out  to  God  in 
fervent,  intercessory  supplication  for  a gener- 
al outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
movement  and  revival  of  spontaneous  evan- 
gelism.” 


The  following  is  the  answer  given  by  the 
columnist,  Myma  Grant,  to  a question  sub- 
mitted to  the  “Since  You  Asked”  column  in 
the  current  issue  of  Christian  Life  magazine; 

Q;  I am  a teenage  girl  whose  friends  have 
started  going  to  dances.  Do  you  think  it  is 
wrong  for  a Christian  to  dance?  I don’t  see 
why. 

A:  Textbook  of  Social  Dancing  by  A.  and 
L.  Marsh  of  Columbia  University  says,  "Danc- 
ing is  the  expression  of  the  sex  philosophy 
of  a given  period.”  The  Medical  Review  of 
Reviews  states,  “There  can  be  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  dancing  came  about  as  an  adjunct 
of  sexual  stimulation.”  Colliers  Encyclopedia 
declares,  “The  social  dance  has  usually  been 
the  result  of  joint  physical  exuberance  and 
sex  stimuli.” 

As  you  know,  the  Bible  cleady  teaches  that 
stimulation  of  the  sex  instinct,  or  sexual  ac- 
tivity, outside  of  marriage  is  forbidden.  (You 
can  see  from  this  how  far  the  “new  morality” 
has  swung  from  scriptural  teaching.)  I think 
the  question  boils  down  to  whether  or  not 
you  really  want  to  take  the  Bible  standards 
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Because  of  his  almost  unbelievable  accomplishments. 
George  Washington  Carver  became  something  of  a 
legend,  even  in  his  own  lifetime.  Today  he  is  re- 
membered as  an  outstanding  scientist,  but  few  know 
the  extent  of  his  contributions  to  mankind.  Fewer 
still  realize  the  depth  of  Christian  commitment  which 
motivated  Carver. 

This  readable,  entertaining  biography  reveals  clearly 
George  Washington  Carver  as  curious  boy,  deter 
mined  youth,  naturalist,  artist,  musician,  scientist 
teacher,  friend  of  all.  One  of  Carver's  close  associates, 
Dr.  Frederick  D.  Patterson,  comments  about  this 
book  in  his  foreword.  . . tells  better  than  any 
book  I have  read  how  Dr.  Carver  got  to  be  the  man 
he  was.  . . . 


For  youth  and  adults,  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
inspiration.  qf - 
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as  your  way  of  life.  Lots  of  people  can  t, 
don't,  or  won’t.  I hope  you  will!  You’ll  save 
yourself  a lot  of  spiritual  and  emotional 
turmoil  and  you  won’t  be  responsible  for 
problems  that  some  boys  might  have.  Re- 
member that  God  s concern  is  not  so  much 
with  outward  purity  as  with  the  inner  life. 

' Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward 
parts’’  (Ps.  51:6). 


Two  Mennonite  schools  recently  revised 
their  rules  for  campus  conduct.  Both  Bluffton 
College  and  Bethel  College  have  dropped 
their  long-standing  bans  on  social  dancing. 

On  Nov.  25,  the  Bethel  College  Board  of 
Directors  voted  to  permit  social  dancing. 
While  the  school  does  not  plan  to  sponsor 
dancing,  it  will  allow  it,  if  adequately  super- 
vised. 

In  a letter  to  Bluffton  students  last  June, 
President  Robert  Kreider  said,  “The  college 
recognizes  that  social  dancing  is  an  accepted 
part  of  the  recreational  life  of  most  students 
coming  to  Bluffton  College  and  that  this  ap- 
pears to  have  the  general  approval  of  a sub- 
stantial majority  of  parents. 

“The  college,  therefore,  with  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  provide  ...  for 
social  dancing  as  one  dimension  of  a well- 
planned  total  recreational  program. 


Expressing  alarm  at  the  frightening 
growth  of  the  use  of  narcotics  among  youth 
in  this  affluent  suburban  Boston  community, 
two  Catholic  priests  and  five  Protestant  cler- 
gymen have  called  on  parents  and  police  to 
join  in  combating  the  menace. 

The  clergymen,  members  of  the  year-old 
Winchester  Ecumenical  Association,  quoted 
Police  Chief  Joseph  J.  Derro  as  saying  drug 
usage  has  increased  sharply  during  the  past 
year. 

They  presented  statistics  showing  that 
Winchester  has  had  28  teenage  runaways 
during  the  year,  21  of  whom  were  involved 
with  drugs. 

“Drugs  are  all  too  available  within  a few 
miles  of  our  town,"  said  Msgr.  Lyons.  Many 
of  the  young  people  are  using  marijuana,  he 
said,  and  “there  has  been  evidence  of  glue- 
sniffing within  500  yards  of  our  church. 

“Parents  should  get  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand,”  was  the  comment  of  Rev.  Everett  L. 
Waters  of  First  Baptist  church.  "We  have  a 
problem  which  a year  ago  nobody  believed 
could  exist.” 

More  Americans  are  being  stricken  by  dis- 
ease in  Vietnam  than  wounded,  according  to 
the  U.S.  military  headquarters  in  Saigon. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  32, 132 
were  wounded  in  action  but  78,371  were 
stricken  by  various  diseases.  The  bulk  of  the 
latter  (46,561  cases)  were  venereal  disease. 
There  have  been  few  deaths,  however,  from 
disease. 
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Missions  in  German-Speaking  Europe 


By  Harvey  Miller 


"Why  missions  in  our  country? — everybody  already  belongs 
to  church! 

This  question  is  frequently  posed  or  implied  concerning  mis- 
sion activities  in  Europe.  True  German-speaking  Europe 
west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  averages  nearly  95  percent  church 
membership  by  virtue  of  automatic  membership  in  the  Volks- 
kirche,  the  established,  state-supported,  institutional  church. 
It  is  the  successor  to  the  former  state  churches  of  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  or  Reformed  confession.  However,  church  attend- 
ance of  2 to  5 percent  in  many  cities  is  ample  evidence  of 
need  for  evangelistic  endeavor  far  beyond  what  is  being  done 
now. 

In  light  of  the  mass-church  situation,  the  independent  free- 
church  minority  is  often  considered  an  unnecessary  religious 
element,  which  satisfies  the  desires  of  a few  nonconformist 
evangelicals.  Even  the  renewal  circles  ( Gemeinschaft  move- 
ment) within  the  established  Protestant  churches  receive  very 
little  encouragement  from  the  “church." 

In  this  situation  the  local  Mennonites  are  largely  charac- 
terized by  an  apologetic  attitude,  which  hinders  them  in  any 
aggressive  activity  beyond  self-preservation.  Evangelism  di- 


rected toward  winning  non-Mennonite  people  for  Christ  and 
accepting  them  as  members  becomes  somewhat  embarrassing. 
This  has  been  called  “sheep  stealing  so  long  and  so  loudly 
that  it  has  produced  complexes  on  the  part  of  many. 

Among  other  Mennonites  there  is  a growing  concern  for 
active  evangelism.  Most  mission  work  among  German-speak- 
ing peoples  has  been  related  to  concerned  Mennonites,  grow- 
ing from  contacts  established  through  relief  work. 

Luxembourg 

At  the  invitation  of  concerned  Mennonites,  mission  activity 
was  begun  in  1951  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  in  Lux- 
embourg. In  this  independent  country  the  size  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Rosswinkel  congregation  was  the  only 
Mennonite  church  in  a population  of  more  than  300,000,  of 
whom  97  percent  were  Catholic.  Work  in  the  steel  towns  of 
Esch  and  Dudelange  was  opened,  relating  beneficially  to  the 
Rosswinkel  congregation  30  miles  away.  Including  children’s 
clubs  and  camps  from  the  beginning,  adult  Bible  study  and 
fellowship  groups  also  developed  later.  Now'  there  are  small 
groups  of  baptized  believers  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel 
Troyer. 

A significant  move  toward  closer  integration  of  mission  and 
local  Mennonites  was  realized  in  1964  with  the  joining  of 
forces  in  a legal  association  for  holding  of  property  and  the 
promotion  of  mission  projects. 

When  the  mission  opened  a bookstore,  Le  Bon  Livre,  in 
1965,  it  was  done  under  the  name  and  sponsorship  of  the 
joint  association,  with  Ray  Gingerich  as  manager.  The  Swiss 
Bible  Society  shares  in  the  project.  From  this  base  there  is 
an  outreach  through  adult  and  youth  work. 

France 

In  nearby  Lorraine,  France,  also  affected  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  Glen  Goods  entered  Thionville  in  1956.  Formerly 
German-speaking,  the  population  now'  uses  more  French  but 
still  has  the  state-related  church  system  as  in  the  German- 
speaking areas.  Here  the  French  Mennonites  also  became 
involved  through  a similar  association,  tying  a number  of 
more  distant  congregations  into  the  program  of  the  Foyer 
(mission  center)  opened  in  1967.  Mennonite  leaders  and  youth 
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have  shared  constructively  through  evangelism  teams  and 
youth  rallies.  A Mennonite  community  nurse  served  for  a 
time,  and  an  expanded  children  s program  has  contributed 
much  toward  establishing  good  contacts  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing city.  A group  of  believers  is  emerging,  with  a conscious- 
ness of  personal  responsibility  in  the  program. 

Germany 

Neumiihle,  Germany,  the  overgrown  village  of  social  out- 
casts, features  challenges  of  a different  nature.  Since  Mar- 
garet Martin  went  to  Neumiihle  in  i958  to  live  among  the 
people,  a marked  change  has  come  about  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  toward  missionaries  here  under  the  Eastern  Board. 

Beginning  in  1962,  the  Omar  Stahls  have  provided  interim 
ministry  in  Saarbriicken,  Germany.  Scattered  Mennonites  met 
in  the  center  there  for  scheduled  meetings.  Others,  who 
re-immigrated  from  Paraguay,  could  be  helped  during  their 
period  of  establishment  as  a congregation  in  a nearby  area. 
Other  free-church  groups  receive  encouragement,  and  a min- 
istry to  Italian  migrant  laborers  could  be  provided  at  the 
mission  center.  This  involves  close  working  together  with  the 
German  Mennonite  ministers  and  brings  constructive  con- 
tacts with  the  local  conference. 

Some  mission  projects  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  former 
relief  work.  In  Espelkamp,  Germany,  the  Conservative  Menno- 
nite Board  has  continued  the  spiritual  ministry  implanted  by 
the  MCC  building  program  which  was  completed  in  the  early 
1950s.  Also  a spacious  mission  center  and  chapel  now  facili- 
tates a varied  program  among  adults,  youth,  and  children. 
Meantime  the  town  has  grown  from  a few  hundred  to  a 
refugee  city  of  14,000.  A large  congregation  of  Prussian 
Mennonites  has  established  itself  alongside  the  mission,  but 
they  have  not  become  satisfactorily  involved  in  the  mission 
program.  Nevertheless,  their  future  leadership  is  very  notice- 
ably being  formed  by  the  mission.  Because  no  separate  con- 
gregation was  organized,  the  doors  of  communication  were 
more  easily  kept  open. 

The  work  of  the  Amish  Mennonites  in  Berlin  also  evolved 
from  refugee  relief,  though  not  an  MCC  project  as  such.  The 
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Le  Bon  Livre,  a religious  bookstore,  was  opened  in  1905  by  missionaries 
in  cooperation  with  local  Mennonites  in  Luxembourg.  Ray  Cingerich  is 
manager. 


Bible  study  groups  are  an  integral  part  of  the  mission  at  Saarbriicken, 
Germany.  The  Omar  Stahls  have  been  ministering  here  since  1962. 


setting  resembles  that  of  Espelkamp.  The  mission  is  farther 
removed  from  the  German  Mennonites,  but  endeavors  to 
maintain  fraternal  relations.  From  the  beginning  more  social 
work  was  done  in  their  neighborhood  center,  but  spiritual 
ministry  has  priority.  More  recently  a group  of  believers 
has  been  developing,  but  they  have  little  in  common  with  the 
German  congregation  in  terms  of  evangelistic  concern  and 
church  form. 

Somewhat  unique  is  the  work  begun  in  1965  by  the  Lloyd 
Gingerichs  in  Hamburg,  harbor  city  of  nearly  two  million, 
“the  Sodom  of  Europe.’  Contact  with  the  large  Hamburg 
Mennonite  Church  across  the  city  has  kept  communications 
open  despite  widely  divergent  views.  A new  approach  is 
being  tried.  In  addition  to  Bible  studies  among  Mennonite 
students  at  the  nearby  Baptist  seminary,  the  workers  have 
taken  full  or  part-time  jobs  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
official  church  workers  and  the  common  worker. 

Greater  Cooperation 

There  is  a definite  trend  toward  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  missions  and  evangelistically  interested  European 
Mennonites.  The  growth  of  interest  in  witness  and  church 
building  is  mutual.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  involvement  of 
the  Swiss  Missions  Committee  in  the  former  MCC  work  in 
Vienna,  Austria;  by  closer  fraternal  work  in  many  areas;  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  General  and  Eastern  Boards  through 
Mennonite  Broadcasts’  German  program,  “ Worte  des  Lebens 
(Samuel  Gerber,  speaker);  and  others. 

Increasingly  European  Mennonites  are  being  recruited  to 
serve  in  the  several  missions.  In  Thionville,  France,  a young 
French  couple  was  recruited  last  year.  In  Esch,  Luxembourg, 
a Swiss  Mennonite  lady  began  building  relationships  with 
children  and  youth.  In  Espelkamp,  Germany,  a German  Men- 
nonite couple  will  soon  be  aiding  in  the  mission  program.  In 
Luxembourg  City  a young  Mennonite  pastor  will  next  year 
become  manager  of  the  bookstore.  Hopefully  the  future  will 
yield  even  closer  working  relationships  among  European 
Mennonites.  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Sharpening  Our  Tools 


My  Prayer 

God,  my  Father, 

I come  to  You 
Through  Christ. 

I thank  You  today 
For  those  who  were  faithful 
In  past  generations 
In  sharing  the  good  news. 

Because  of  their  faithfulness 
I have  heard. 

Now,  in  the  presence 

Of  a population  and  sin  explosion, 

I sometimes  sense 

Utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness. 
How  shall  the  many  hear ? 

Where  do  I start ? 

Is  there  any  hope,  really, 

That  I,  one  grain  of  sand, 

Can  stop  the  ocean 
Of  immorality  and  hate? 

Yes,  now  I hear  Your  word, 

“ There  are  many  left 
Who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  ” 
And  Your  requirement  remains — 
Faithfulness  where  I am. 

Through  Christ. 

Amen. 


Richard  Detweiler  writes  that  his  congregation  is  taking 
seriousJv  the  idea  of  writing  a single  congregational  letter  in 
response  to  the  experimental  Sunday  school  materials.  You 
may  recall  that  some  time  ago  we  suggested  that  one  letter 
speaking  with  one  voice  for  the  whole  congregation  would  be 
more  meaningful  to  us  here  at  Scottdale  than  many  letters, 
each  saying  different  things.  Richard  points  out  further  that 
this  will  give  his  congregation  the  opportunity  to  come  to  a 
consensus  on  what  they  think  of  the  experimental  materials. 
He  thinks  that  this  in  itself  will  be  a valuable  experience  for 
the  congregation. 

From  our  point  of  view,  a letter  which  comes  out  of  the 
background  of  congregational  discussion  and  consensus  will 
need  to  be  taken  very  seriously,  because  we  re  committed  to 
a posture  of  servanthood  to  the  congregation. 

You  may  already  have  noticed  that  the  adult  and  youth 
Sunday  school  materials  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  con- 
tain a self-addressed  card  on  which  you  can  record  your 
personal  evaluation  of  the  materials.  We  want  you  to  do  this 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  But,  in  addition,  a response  from 
your  entire  adult  and  youth  department  would  be  helpful  to 
us  on  a different  level. 

As  you  make  your  evaluation,  please  be  aware  that  the 
experimental  materials  are  an  attempt  to  be  more  helpful 
in  the  teaching-learning  process.  It  would  be  easier  for  us 
to  continue  always  to  prepare  materials  with  the  same  for- 
mat year  after  year.  We  know,  however,  that  the  times  do 
not  remain  static.  The  questions  we  face  constantly  take  on 
new  shapes  and  sizes  even  though  in  many  ways  they  may 
be  essentially  the  same  questions  our  fathers  faced.  Since  we 
are  children  of  our  time,  we  must  deal  with  the  issues  of 
our  time  in  a way  that  is  consistent  with  our  time.  The  Word 
of  God  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  which 
trouble  us  as  we  face  seriously  our  mission  in  the  world. 

We  are  God’s  people  in  the  process  of  becoming.  The  con- 
text in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  dynamic.  We  are  con- 
stantly in  need  of  finding  new  ways  to  express  our  obedience, 
and  so  the  materials  which  aid  us  in  learning  must  occasion- 
ally find  new  shapes  too. 

Surprisingly,  while  everything  else  around  us  is  changing, 
we  prefer  usually  to  keep  the  religious  dimensions  of  our 
lives  as  constant  as  possible — perhaps  in  order  to  retain  a 
measure  of  security.  Let  us  be  aware  of  this.  Then  let  us 
ask  ourselves  honestly:  What  kind  of  Christian  education 
materials  are  most  consistent  for  our  needs? 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 
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Longenecker  Church 

The  Longenecker  Mennonite  Church,  near  Winesburg,  Ohio,  had  its 
beginning  around  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  It  began  in  the  form  of 
a log  cabin  in  1830.  The  congregation  was  made  up  of  Mennonite  immi- 
grants from  Westmoreland.  Bucks,  and  Fayette  counties  in  Pa.  This  is 
the  only  church  (Mennonite)  started  by  Mennonite  immigrants  in  Holmes 
County.  It  was  named  for  the  first  pastor,  Peter  Longenecker.  The  log 
cabin  was  replaced  by  a new  structure  in  1890.  In  1954  a basement  was 
built  under  it  and  in  1960  a new  auditorium  was  added.  The  pastor  is 
Albert  C.  Slabach.  The  present  membership  is  145. 
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Editorials 


Exciting  Series  on  the  Way 

Beginning  the  first  issue  of  February  Gospel  Herald  will 
carry  a series  of  articles  on  current  issues  and  answers.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  series  will  form  the  basis  of  group  dis- 
cussions, midweek  meetings,  parent  groups,  MYF,  Sunday 
school  classes,  and  similar  groups  and  that  such  will  find  good 
help  in  these  studies. 

Subjects  include:  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Gambling,  Honesty, 
Pornography,  Communism,  The  Mass  Media,  Poverty,  Alcohol, 
and  Peace.  Each  article  concludes  with  a Christian  response 
and  some  answers  to  the  problem.  These  can  be  used  as 
discussion  takeoffs.  Also  a recommended  reading  list  will 
accompany  each  article. 

Following  this  series  Gospel  Herald  will  carry  a series  en- 
titled, Helps  from  Hebrews.  This  series  is  written  by  Ernest 
Martin,  pastor  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana, 
Ohio.  Many  know  Bro.  Martin  from  his  excellent  exposition  of 
Sunday  school  lessons.  This  series  will  also  make  a good 
contribution  to  midweek  and  other  group  studies. — D. 

Blessed  Are  the  . . . 

I believe  it  was  Moody  who  said,  “Blessed  are  the  solici- 
tors, for  they  shall  stand  next  to  the  martyrs  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Now  an  editor  is  not  a solicitor  although  he  may 
many  times  sense  a need  to  urge  people  to  give  for  certain 
important  causes. 

This  is  being  written  the  week  preceding  Christmas.  A 
letter  from  the  General  Conference  treasurer  addressed  to  the 
executive  committee  begins  with  "Help!  His  call  for  help 
comes  because  the  General  Conference  treasury  is  so  low 
bills  cannot  be  paid. 

Mission  Board  reports  expenditures  this  year  are  up  4 
percent  over  last  year  or  nearly  $50,000.  Contributions  are 
up  only  $3,500  or  less  than  one-half  percent  for  the  same 
period.  Mission  Board  began  the  year  with  deficit  balances, 
and  with  only  a few  months  left  in  the  fiscal  year,  the 
$100,000  gap  between  resources  and  expenditures  is  a serious 
concern. 

Why  is  it,  that  at  the  very  season  when  we  spend  lots  of 
cash  for  Christmas  gifts  and  gimmicks,  organizations  of  the 
church  are  scraping  bottom  and  must  hold  bills  unpaid  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds?  It  would  seem  that  the  church  should 
figure  in  our  giving  on  a regular  and  responsible  basis.  And, 
if  this  is  true,  the  organizations  of  the  church  should  have 
needed  funds. 

So  it  happens  that  right  now  the  General  Conference 
treasury  and  the  Mission  Board  treasury  are  very,  very  low. 
Perhaps  funds  have  not  been  advanced  from  local  congre- 


gational or  district  conference  treasurers.  Perhaps  members 
are  not  even  aware  of  the  quota  per  member  upon  which 
budgets  for  these  organizations  are  based.  The  Mission  Board 
budget  depends  on  $31.50  per  member  per  year.  That’s 
approximately  $-60  per  week.  General  Conference  depends 
on  $3.00  per  member  per  year.  That  s about  $.05  per  week. 

Will  you  answer  the  call  to  help?  Church  officers  who  are 
elected  by  the  church  and  given  budgets  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  church  must  depend  upon  the  church  to  ful- 
fill its  obligation  to  support  the  church  s work. — D. 


"Compassion  Fatigue" 

“Compassion  Fatigue”  is  a new  term  heard  among  some 
people  of  our  affluent  society  these  days.  It  means,  “I’m 
tired  of  repeated  calls  to  do  good.”  Why  must  our  enjoy- 
ment of  bountiful  feasting  be  spoiled  by  reminders  that  over 
half  of  the  world  is  slowly  starving?  Perhaps  this  is  because 
some  of  our  leaders  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  have 
themselves  walked  among  the  listless,  emaciated  bodies  of 
the  terribly  poor.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  these  scenes, 
for  to  us  they  are  conveniently  out  of  sight. 

Has  compassion  fatigue  also  settled  upon  us  with  regard  to 
the  soul  needs  of  spiritually  starving  people?  Although  we 
see  them  and  walk  among  them  daily,  we  fail  to  notice  the 
spiritual  famine,  the  starvation  diets  of  many  needy  souls. 
There  are  many  who  are  materially  well-to-do  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  religion,  but  do  not,  in  fact,  know  God  s way 
of  salvation. 

Material  needs  and  spiritual  needs  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  A coin  with  one  blank  side  would  be  a phony, 
or  at  best  an  oddity  such  as  to  make  it  a collector’s  item. 

Compassion  fatigue  is  a creeping,  insidious  indifference 
which  God  s Word  warns  against  in  many  passages.  Jesus 
looked  upon  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  with  compassion. 
Mt.  9:36-38.  Jesus  also  related  a parable  which  had  a main 
point  of  compassion  for  physical  needs.  Luke  10:30-37.  In 
both  cases  He  calls  upon  His  followers  to  become  involved. 

Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  polarize  the  gospel  to 
the  promotion  of  one  need  and  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Let 
us  keep  in  balance  both  facets  of  Christian  service,  meeting 
both  spiritual  and  physical  needs,  and  beware  of  compassion 
fatigue! — Edward  J.  Miller. 

Relax 

You  wouldn  t be  bothered  by  what  other  people  think 
about  you  if  you  knew  how  seldom  they  do. 
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New  Wine 
in 

New  Bottles 

By  Gerald  Studer 

Any  culture,  any  society,  any  congregation,  conference,  or 
individual  that  is  NOT  changing  is  not  worth  his  salt.  Fre- 
quently it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  change  that  is  disturb- 
ing as  it  is  the  reason  and  the  character  of  the  change.  Very 
few  people  will  oppose  change  as  such  but  many  people  feel 
that  the  rationale  offered  for  a given  change  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  disciples  of  John  and  the  Pharisees  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  such  changes  as  Jesus  and  His  disciple-band  were 
making.  They  were  irritated  by  them.  Why  must  they  be 
challenging  and  disturbing  our  peace  by  flaunting  our  con- 
ventions? Why  can  t they  conform  peacefully  to  the  accepted 
practices  like  the  rest  of  us?  True,  the  disciples  would  not 
have  collapsed  with  weakness  had  they  refrained  from  pluck- 
ing some  heads  of  wheat  and  threshing  them  in  their  hands 
on  the  Sabbath — and  besides,  it  was  against  the  religious 
laws.  That  fellow  crippled  from  birth  could  certainly  have 
waited  several  hours  longer  to  be  healed  by  Christ  so  as 
not  to  violate  the  Sabbath!  And  if  this  Jesus  were  really 
what  He  claims  to  be  He  would  not  be  the  instrument  of 
such  violations! 

The  New  and  Old 

The  relation  between  the  new  and  the  old  is  a problem 
to  us  all.  Jacob  Amman  decided  to  solve  this  problem  once 
and  for  all  a couple  centuries  ago  by  freezing  the  culture  of 
his  own  generation  for  all  the  future  generations  of  followers. 
We  now  refer  to  these  followers  as  the  Amish.  Do  not  imag- 
ine that  such  a faith  is  alive  and  vital  simply  because  there 
have  been  adherents  to  this  view  ever  since  Amman  initiated 
it.  It  exists  all  right — and  I do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  by 
what  I am  about  to  say — but  it  exists  just  as  a dead  body 
continues  to  exist  long  after  it  has  been  embalmed.  It  con- 
tinues but  it  does  not  spread,  or  expand,  or  grow  in  the 
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usual  sense  of  the  word.  The  Amish  faith  is  with  us  as  the 
trees  of  the  ancient  world  are  with  us,  in  a petrified  state. 
There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions,  but  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  an  Amishman  who  has  really  been  bom  again  who 
has  not  eventually  changed  from  his  former  practices  and 
beliefs  and  even  appearance.  There  may  be  exceptions  but  it 
is  a great  risk  to  take. 

The  fact  of  change  is  something  we  must  live  with  but  it 
is  something  few  of  us  learn  to  accept  gracefully.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  a working  relationship  between  the  eter- 
nal and  the  contemporary.  What  is  to  be  discarded  and  what 
is  to  be  maintained?  What  is  the  line  between  faithfulness 
on  the  one  hand  and  just  stubbornness  on  the  other? 

If  this  line  does  become  clearer  as  we  grow  in  experience 
and  maturity,  do  we  have  the  grace  to  honestly,  humbly 
make  the  change  or  do  we  need  more  to  “stand  pat"  and 
save  our  face! 

Jesus’  attitude  to  this  problem  was  an  anomaly  to  many 
of  His  contemporaries.  I feel  sure  that  they  said  He  was 
inconsistent,  unfaithful;  that  He  was  too  changeable,  too 
radical!  They  wanted  to  hang  on  when  He  wanted  to  let  go. 
They  thought  they  could  drop  some  things  which  He  felt 
would  mean  disobedience  to  God’s  will  and  way.  The  trouble- 
some thing  is  that  we  each  draw  these  lines  at  widely 
different  places.  I want  to  let  go  of  something  you  think  is 
important.  You  want  to  let  go  of  something  I think  is  im- 
portant. For  this  reason  we  must  learn  patience  with  one 
another  or  else  we  are  going  to  be  scattered  in  more  direc- 
tions than  we  already  are,  in  that  unfortunate  and  wicked 
individualism.  I must  assume  that  what  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  must  contain  a truth  that  I am  missing — and  hope- 
fully, you  will  grant  me  the  same  advantage  of  your  doubts. 

There  was  a real  danger  of  schism,  not  only  between 
Christ  s disciples  and  those  of  John  but  also  within  the  band 
of  Christ  s followers.  There  is  a sense  in  which  Jesus  came 
to  tell  men  how  to  work  out  the  relationship  between  the 
pioneer  and  the  settler:  the  person  who  squats  down  as  it 
were  where  he  is  and  develops  the  country,  and  the  per- 
son who  is  forever  moving  on,  never  satisfied.  Unless  we 
try  harder  than  we  have  so  far  to  love  one  another  and  to 
be  patient  and  forbearing  with  each  other,  we  will  continue 
in  that  state  of  division  which  all  of  us  have  long  since 
grown  accustomed  to  and  some  even  defend  as  inevitable 
if  not  desirable. 

Our  Lord  used  two  metaphors  in  speaking  to  this  theme 
that  are  richly  suggestive.  One  tells  about  the  uselessness 
of  sewing  a patch  of  new  unshrunken  cloth  on  an  old 
garment.  The  other  speaks  of  what  happens  when  you  put 
new  wine  into  old  wineskins. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  these  illustrations  by  making  a very 
homely  observation,  namely  that  we  prefer  the  old  and  the 
familiar.  New  things  are  uncertain  and  sometimes  they  are 
genuinely  dangerous.  We  feel  much  more  at  home,  much 
more  at  ease,  much  more  secure  with  the  places  and  con- 
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ditions  that  are  familiar.  We  prefer  the  familiar  ofttimes 
even  though  it  is  burdensome,  for  we  fear  that  the  un- 
known will  be  even  more  burdensome. 

I am  not  much  of  a student  of  Shakespeare,  but  there 
is  one  famous  passage  that  I once  learned  by  heart  that 
comes  very  strongly  to  mind  in  this  connection.  It  is  a part 
of  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  and  probably  describes  very  well 
the  fear  that  many  people  have  of  change,  although  in  this 
case  it  was  written  of  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  the  To  be 
or  not  to  be  passage  and  along  the  way  Hamlet  says, 
“For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  . . . but 
that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the 
will  and  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly 
to  others  we  know  not  of? 

It  is  those  last  dozen  or  so  words  that  interest  me  where 
he  says  that  the  only  reason  most  people  put  up  with  the 
whips  and  scorns  of  life  is  that  these  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
those  which  follow  death.  People  would  rather  defend  the  old 
way,  even  though  it  has  its  problems,  than  to  change  and 
face  new  and  unknown  implications. 

The  Comfort  of  Old  Clothes 

There  is  a lot  of  comfort  in  old  clothes.  Many  people 
hurry  home  after  church  on  Sunday  to  change  into  old 
clothes.  They  fit.  They  are  well  broken  in.  One  need  not  be 
so  careful  in  them.  Much  of  this  human  tendency  is  good. 
A people  forever  running  off  after  some  new  thing  would 
never  build  a society  that  had  stability  and  definite  values. 

Rome  wasn  t built  in  a day  and  Athens  would  never  have 
been  built  at  all  had  all  the  great  leaders  of  its  past  been 
like  those  Mars  Hill  loafer-philosophers  that  Paul  en- 
countered. For  if  we  lose  our  respect  for  what  we  call  “the 
old  way  then  we  are  wide  open  to  the  invasion  of  all 
manner  of  new  and  different  things.  And  these  are  as 
liable  to  be  detrimental  as  beneficial.  And  so  there  is  this 
conservative  instinct  in  all  of  us. 

But  like  every  good  thing  this  human  tendency  can  be 
carried  too  far  and  it  can  destroy  us.  An  inordinate  affection 
for  the  things  of  the  past  will  find  us  hanging  onto  the 
past  too  long.  And  so  we  may  shrivel  and  die  mentally.  We 
may  turn  bitter  on  life  because  it  changes  and  goes  on  with- 
out us.  We  may  even  lose  our  mental  balance  and  revert  to 
an  imaginary  past  and  live  in  it  as  though  it  were  the  pres- 
ent. The  mental  hospitals  are  full  of  such  people.  It’s  a 
temptation  to  all  of  us  when  we  observe  the  changes  that 
come,  to  dig  in  our  heels  instead  of  rolling  with  the  punch. 
We  brace  ourselves  against  change,  we  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  of  it.  We  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  a change  has  come 
even  though  we  can  do  nothing  to  stop  it. 

There  is  a humorous  but  very  enlightening  old  story  about 
the  Arab  who  felt  hungry  one  night.  He  got  up,  lighted  a 
candle  and  opened  a date.  It  was  wormy  and  he  threw  it 
aside.  He  opened  another  date;  it  too  was  wormy  and  he 


threw  it  aside.  He  did  it  a third  time — the  same  thing.  And 
then  do  you  know  what  he  did?  He  blew  out  the  candle  and 
ate  the  fourth  one.  This  is  what  we  are  liable  to  do.  Rather 
than  face  unpleasant  realities  we  often  find  it  easier  to  stay 
with  things  as  they  are  and  hope  for  the  best.  But  it  hardly 
ever  works. 

A Law  of  Life 

In  the  second  place,  Jesus  is  saying  that  change  is  a law  of 
life.  The  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  were  saying, 
“I  know  this  Nazarene  is  saying  the  kingdom  is  come,  but  I 
can’t  see  it.  Oh,  what  a common  phrase  this  is.  Our  reply  to 
any  change  is,  “I  just  can  t see  it.  This  is  such  a human 
reply;  this  is  such  a universal  reaction  to  proposed  changes — I 
can  t see  it.  These  disciples  saw  no  reason  why  their  old 
beliefs  and  practices  were  not  as  useful  then  as  they  ever 
were.  We  can  look  back  and  think  of  many  illustrations  be- 
cause we  re  far  enough  past  these  illustrations  that  we  can 
see  them,  but  we  can’t  see  the  ones  that  apply  to  our  own 
generation.  We  can  look  back  and  smile  indulgently  at  our 
great-grandfathers  who  couldn  t understand  what  was  wrong 
with  a horse  and  buggy.  They  always  got  places  that  way. 
Surely  these  new-fangled  autos  were  no  good.  Or  the  grand- 
fathers who  said  the  German  language  was  good  enough  for 
God,  why  isn’t  it  good  enough  for  us?  And  there  was  a real 
struggle  in  the  church  over  the  change  from  German  to 
English.  Plenty  of  people  turned  bitter  and  stopped  going  to 
church  because  they  started  preaching  in  English.  This  is 
ridiculous  as  we  look  at  it  today.  Our  forebears  said  the 
Sunday  school  was  a thing  of  the  devil!  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Articles  were  in  the  Gospel  Herald  giving 
dozens  of  reasons  why  it  was  of  the  devil.  But  I wonder 
what  we  are  doing  that  might  look  just  as  ridiculous  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren  who  look  back  at  us! 

We  sometimes  try  to  hang  onto  the  old  long  after  it’s  use- 
less. Jesus  said  only  rebirth  would  do.  We  are  inclined  rather 
to  believe  that  we  never  need  to  radically  start  over.  All  we 
need  is  simply  to  patch  up  the  poorest  spots  and  polish  up 
the  other.  You  see  we  may  agree  that  changes  do  come, 
ought  to  come.  This  is  not  the  point  of  tension  with  Christ. 
The  tension  arises  in  deciding  how  and  when  this  change  is 
to  come  about. 

There  are  different  views  as  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  today 
just  as  there  were  1900  years  ago  when  this  incident  was 
taking  place.  One  would  think  that  after  1900  years  of 
Christianity  Christendom  would  at  least  agree  on  what  Jesus 
is  proposing  to  do  for  the  world,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  afraid  that  even  today  many  of  us  hold  the  same  opinion 
held  by  these  inquirers  of  the  long  ago.  We  are  still  prone 
to  regard  Christianity  as  fixed  and  static  as  Judaism  was, 
rather  than  as  something  living  and  beautifully,  abidingly 
new.  Just  as  Judaism  was  old  for  those  who  came  to  Jesus,  so 
Christianity  is  old  for  us.  We  can’t  remember  a time  when 
our  family  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  church.  We  were 
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reared  in  the  tradition.  We  are  steeped  in  its  doctrine.  We 
have  therefore  mistaken  certain  fruits  of  Christianity  as  the 
trademark  of  genuineness  and  proof  that  we  have  the  roots 
of  Christianity  in  ourselves. 

We  still  often  fail  to  realize  that  our  Lord  is  here  not 
simply  to  mend  our  garment,  but  to  make  it  new.  And  that 
through  that  new  man  a new  order  will  be  established  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  His  followers.  He  needs  to  do  this  with 
every  generation.  The  garments  that  were  so  new  and  ade- 
quate for  our  parents  are  not  adequate  for  us.  By  the  time 
they  were  through  with  them  they  were  threadbare  and 
needed  mending.  And  we  need  new  ones.  Is  this  to  say  that 
they  were  wrong?  No.  It  is  to  say  that  garments  wear  out. 

Not  Transferable 

But  Christ  is  talking  about  new  wine  and  new  bottles,  new 
cloth  on  new  garments.  What  Christ  is  talking  about  is  not 
transferable.  It  is  non-inheritable.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present 
today  in  our  midst  and  in  our  lives  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  en- 
able every  one  of  us  to  say  with  Paul,  “old  things  are  passed 
away  for  me]  ; behold,  all  things  are  become  new[/or  me] .” 

We  tend  to  think  that  because  we  have  learned  from  past 
generations  we  have  the  new  wine  of  Christ.  We  attempt  to 
keep  that  wine  in  the  bottles  of  a former  generation  only  to 
discover  that  bottles  do  not  stand  the  stresses  of  a new  gener- 
ation. They  break  and  the  wine  is  lost. 

We  find  the  Christianity  of  a former  generation  of  our  par- 
ents comfortable,  as  old  clothes  are  comfortable,  and  yet  we 
grow  and  mature  into  another  generation  that  is  still  chang- 
ing and  we  are  torn  between  the  two.  We  sense  that  change 
is  necessary,  that  it  will  come  in  spite  of  everything.  We 
sense  that  change  needs  to  come,  yet  we  fear  it.  How  shall 
we  reconcile  this  tendency  of  ours  to  prefer  the  old  and  the 
familiar  on  one  hand,  with  the  law  of  life  that  change  must 
come  on  the  other? 

All  of  us  could  continue  to  feel  comfortable  and  secure  if 
only  we  could  say  when  and  where  and  to  what  extent  this 
change  should  come.  If  all  the  while  you’ve  had  a bit  of  anx- 
iety in  your  heart  as  to  what  I am  driving  at,  I want  you  to 
take  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I have  this  anxiety  too. 
I’m  not  driving  at  anything  except  at  a point  that’s  going  to 
hit  all  of  us  equally  hard.  1 have  not  given  you  a contempo- 
rary illustration  because,  if  I had,  and  this  illustration  trou- 
bled you,  you  may  not  have  heard  anything  else  I said.  I 
want  to  challenge  you  to  give  your  best  attention  and  prayer 
to  help  make  these  decisions  and  not  expect  to  be  spoon-fed 
with  a ready-made  one.  I am  simply  trying  to  bring  to  our 
attention  something  that  Christ  brought  in  such  an  unwel- 
come way  to  the  attention  of  His  disciples. 

Change  comes  relentlessly.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  is  not 
even  the  only  issue.  The  issue  is  what  we  make  of  those 
changes  we  cannot  stop.  For  only  creatures  with  a flexible 
spirit  can  live  in  this  kind  of  a world.  This  has  always  been 
the  case.  Our  world  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  2000  years 
ago  in  this  respect.  To  use  the  figure  again  of  the  boxing 
ring,  we  have  to  learn  to  roll  with  the  punch  or  we  ll  be 
killed  in  the  process. 


Or  to  use  another  illustration  from  the  automotive  industry: 
When  Harvey  Firestone  first  began  manufacturing  tires,  he  de- 
signed them  to  resist  shock  and  he  made  a hard  rubber  tire. 
Now  this  tire  was  fairly  successful  in  resisting  shock  but  it 
shook  both  car  and  passengers  to  pieces.  So  he  reversed  his 
philosophy  and  decided  to  design  a tire  to  absorb  shock.  This 
was  eminently  successful  and  we  are  still  operating  on  this 
principle. 

Hardening  of  Arteries 

It  is  possible  for  us  as  persons,  congregations,  and  denomi- 
nations to  experience  hardening  of  the  spiritual  arteries.  This 
invariably  means  spiritual  death  ultimately,  just  as  it  does 
physically.  The  church  is  always  in  danger  of  losing  its  flexi- 
bility. 

A famous  Christian  statesman  of  this  generation  once  at- 
tended a worship  service  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  in  Is- 
tanbul, Turkey.  The  service  was  very,  very  long  and  very  te- 
dious and  uninteresting.  He  noticed  that  in  the  congregation 
there  were  few  young  people,  nearly  all  were  middle-aged 
and  older.  He  talked  to  the  bearded  patriarch  of  the  church 
after  the  service  and  dared  to  ask,  “Doesn’t  your  church  be- 
lieve in  change?”  “Oh,  yes,  the  patriarch  said,  “we  believe 
in  change.  We  made  changes.  He  pressed  on  and  said, 


It  is  possible  for  us  as  persons,  congregations,  and 
denominations  to  experience  hardening  of  the  spiritual 
arteries. 


Don  t you  think  it’s  time  for  a change  again  in  some  parts 
of  your  service?”  The  patriarch  said,  “Yes,  perhaps.  But  we 
can’t  do  this  without  calling  an  Ecumenical  Council.”  The 
man  said,  “And  when  did  you  last  have  an  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil? He  said,  “In  the  800s  AD!  This  is  real  conservatism. 
This  is  a little  too  conservative  for  us  Mennonites  who  think 
the  General  Conference  needs  to  meet  every  two  years.  But 
regardless  of  the  extremity  we  have  the  same  problem. 

The  church  is  always  in  danger  of  losing  its  flexibility.  It 
becomes  fearful  of  the  new  discovery,  of  the  changing  envi- 
ronment. There  were  those  who  said  very  conscientiously 
years  ago,  the  Mennonite  Church  is  lost  if  it  adopts  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Or,  it  is  lost  if  it  sells  out,  as  they  put  it,  to 
the  worldly  churches  and  begins  to  have  Sunday  schools  and 
Sunday  evening  meetings.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  if  we  un- 
wisely try  to  keep  our  church  and  the  faith  the  same  as  it 
has  always  been,  both  the  faith  and  the  church  will  be  lost 
just  as  in  putting  new  wine  into  old  wineskins.  And  the  new 
wine  which  is  the  living  gospel  will  be  spilled  and  wasted. 

Some  time  ago  we  observed  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
coming  of  the  Mennonites  into  Fayette-Westmoreland  coun- 
ties, Pa.  We  discovered  that  within  50  years  after  the  first 
handful  of  Mennonites  came  into  the  Scottdale  area,  there 
was  a flourishing  church  of  over  200  members.  But  we  also 
discovered  that  within  the  next  50  years  the  membership  had 
fallen  again  to  16  persons.  Had  Aaron  Loucks  and  J.  A. 
Ressler  not  been  giverr  the  reins  of  leadership  and  dared  to 
introduce  a few  new  practices,  the  Mennonite  Church  would 
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have  become  extinct  in  the  Scottdale  area.  Now  there  are 
over  300  members  again.  But  some  old  things  had  to  be 
dropped  and  some  new  ventures  made. 

We  have  in  many  Mennonite  communities  today  congre- 
gations who  hardened  a generation  ago  and  who  have  de- 
cided they  would  not  permit  the  Sunday  school  or  the  Sunday 
evening  meeting.  In  almost  every  instance,  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  The  world  constantly  changes  and  it  will 
relentlessly  but  surely,  wrench  out  our  life  unless  we  adjust 
to  it  to  some  extent.  Is  this  necessarily  to  drift  and  compro- 
mise? 

There  must  be  a point  of  relevant  contact  between  a faith 
and  a form  it  practices.  The  new  faith  must  make  its  own 
new  forms.  And  let  us  not  think  that  culture  can  be  con- 
stantly flowing  past  us  and  we  in  it  and  still  retain  the  old 
forms.  The  faith  will  always  remain  the  same  but  the  forms 
will  change.  This  requirement  and  the  adjustment  to  it  rests 
on  every  age. 

Christianity  does  not  change  in  content.  The  gift  of  God  in 
Christ  is  given  once  for  all.  It  can  never  be  improved  upon. 


The  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken.  But  its  forms  and  appli- 
cations will  change.  The  seed  must  ever  be  newly  sown  and 
newly  harvested.  But  the  gospel  is  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever.  Jesus  said  that  He  came  to  fulfill  and  not  to 
destroy.  And  we  know  for  a fact,  if  we  read  carefully,  that 
He  was  never  unappreciative  of  past  accomplishments. 

No  generation  needs  to  move  beyond  the  Bible.  Its  wisdom 
undergirds  all  of  our  past  and  all  of  our  future  hopes.  But 
we  must  beware  of  identifying  the  Bible  wholly  with  the 
applications  that  we  are  used  to.  We  tend  to  read  the  Bible 
as  though  our  present  practices  are  exactly  what  the  Bible 
means  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  forgetting  that  they  have 
been  different  and  will  be  again.  This  is  good  to  the  extent 
that  we  need  to  be  cautious  in  changing,  but  it  is  bad  to 
the  extent  that  we  refuse  to  change.  Let  us  trust  that  if  we 
earnestly  ask  and  wait  on  the  Lord,  we  will  be  able  to  find 
a way  that  is  faithful  so  that  we  too  can  say,  “It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us”  to  go  this  way,  and  we 
can  move  on  in  confidence  that  Christ  is  being  obeyed  and 
honored.  D 


Our  Peace  Witness— In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


19.  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  unjust  war 
objector?  Last  week’s  column  described  the  position  of  the 
unjust  war  objector,  a position  best  illustrated  by  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  view.  What  should  be  the  Mennonite  attitude 
toward  this  position? 

1.  We  must  keep  clear  our  own  position  that  all  war  is 
wrong. 

2.  We  should  be  especially  grateful  when  we  find  the  con- 
science of  others,  even  of  non-Christians,  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

3.  God  has  given  to  all  men  the  capacity  for  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  even  of  non-Christians  is  often  right  on 
many  questions.  Romans  2:14,  15  says:  “When  Gentiles [ non- 
Christians]  who  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  what  the 
law  requires  . . . they  show  that  what  the  law  requires  is 
written  on  their  hearts,  while  their  conscience  also  bears 
witness. 

4.  The  Christian  conscience  also  is  always  in  need  of 
being  ■sharpened  and  brought  more  nearly  to  that  which  God 
requires. 

5.  The  early  history  of  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  other 
peace  churches  shows  that  all  of  them  came  to  their  peace 
convictions  gradually.  Through  the  study  of  the  Bible,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  conscience  was  en- 
lightened on  one  point  and  then  another  until  they  finally 
arrived  at  the  point  where  they  believed  all  war  to  be  wrong. 

6.  Today  many  Christians — and  also  some  non-Christians 
— have  troubled  consciences  which  may  well  lead  some  of 
them  to  the  point  where  the  early  Anabaptists  and  Quakers 
were  led  centuries  ago.  For  this  we  should  be  grateful. 


Indeed  we  must  be  helpful  to  such  seekers  wherever  possible, 
in  order  that  the  unjust  war  objectors  may  become  full  ob- 
jectors to  all  wars,  as  indeed  some  of  them  are  doing. 

7.  Even  when  a man’s  conscience  is  wrong  it  must  be 
respected. 

8.  From  the  government’s  point  of  view  the  Mennonite 
conscience  on  war  is  also  wrong.  And  yet  the  government 
is  willing  to  recognize  our  “wrong”  conscience  if  the  person 
holding  it  is  sincere. 

9.  If  the  government  recognizes  one  kind  of  sincere  wrong 
conscience  it  must  recognize  all  sincere  wrong  consciences. 

10.  The  government  may  test  the  sincerity  of  a man’s 
conscience,  but  not  the  correctness  of  its  content. 

11.  Mennonites,  therefore,  should  be  ready  to  defend  the 
right  of  conscience  for  others,  even  as  they  defend  their  own 
conscience. 

12.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  relationship  of  Menno- 
nites with  other  types  of  objectors  may  be  such  as  to  com- 
promise their  own  position. 

13.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  wherever  an  honest  and 
sincere  conscience  tells  a man  that  participation  in  a given 
war  is  morally  wrong  that  conscience  must  be  recognized 
and  respected,  both  by  the  government  and  by  Christians 
whose  own  faith  tells  them  that  all  wars  are  wrong. 

14.  Such  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  should 
then  be  the  first  step  in  his  witness  to  complete  conscientious 
objection  to  all  wars  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

(Next  week:  Wbat  is  the  significance  of  the  current  upsurge 
of  war  objection?) 
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Why  Voluntary  Service?  By  Richard  F.  Keeler 


We  as  Christian  young  men  in  the  U.S.A.  have  a great  priv- 
ilege and  therefore  a great  responsibility. 

The  privilege  is  that  of  living  in  a time  when  we  are  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  seed  sown  in  past  generations  by  faithful 
Christians  believing  and  living  in  the  way  of  love  and  non- 
resistance. 

Through  the  blameless  lives  and  persistent  efforts  of  these 
Christians  the  Federal  government  has  come  to  acknowledge 
our  beliefs,  and  to  provide  avenues  of  service  where  we  can 
live  constructively  and  leave  a Christian  witness  of  love.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  is  permitting  this  work  to  be 
considered  as  a fulfillment  of  our  obligation  to  the  nation  in 
regard  to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

In  other  words,  we  have  it  easy,  too  easy  in  fact.  It  was 
for  times  like  these  that  the  O.T.  prophets  as  well  as  the 
N.T.  apostles  and  Christ  Himself  spoke  warnings  regarding 
ease,  forgetting  God,  serving  idols,  and  living  for  self. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  American  men 
who  have  willingly  gone  when  drafted,  or  have  volunteered 
to  serve  what  they  feel  is  a legitimate  national  call  to  bear 
arms  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  protecting  certain  peoples 
and  U.S.  interests.  They  have  left  homes,  schools,  autos,  and 
loved  ones,  knowing  they  may  not  return  alive,  and  thousands 
don’t. 

Thousands  of  Mormon  youth  spend  18-30  months  without 
pay  in  missionary  activity  in  their  zeal  to  spread  and  practice 
their  beliefs. 

Where  is  the  dedication  to  God,  the  zeal  to  win  others,  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  among  us  today  who  claim  that  Jesus  is  the 
only  Savior  for  mankind,  and  the  agape  love  that  is  to  be  the 
guide  in  our  interpersonal  relationships? 

I believe  we  have  been  shirking  our  duties.  There  are  those 
in  I-W  service  who  at  heart  are  not  conscientious  objectors 
to  war  or  violence.  This  does  not  seem  right  and  such  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  a 1-0  or  I-W  classification. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  be  sincerely  Christian  and 
also  nonresistant  who  are  draft  dodgers.  Many  times  this  is 
wrong  because  one  is  looking  selfishly  at  the  uprooting  of 
family  and  social  ties  or  the  economic  alterations  that  may 
result  by  going  into  I-W  service. 

Many  do  not  feel  an  obligation  to  church  or  nation,  and 
make  no  move  to  contribute  their  talents  unless  specifically  re- 
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quested  or  required  to  do  so. 

Should  not  we  who  have  such  a wonderful  salvation  and 
Savior,  as  well  as  gracious  conditions  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  rise  up  and  volunteer  ourselves  for  service  at  the 
prime  of  our  lives  whether  or  not  the  nation  demands  it,  or 
the  church  requests  it? 

I believe  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  each  Christian 
young  man  and  woman,  and  of  unmeasurable  benefit  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  each  one  of  us  to  properly  prepare  our- 
selves and  then  to  volunteer  ourselves  and  our  best  for  at 
least  a year  or  two  to  the  program  of  the  church  whether  or 
not  we  as  men  are  drafted  by  the  Selective  Service.  Why 
should  we  wait  for  a non-Christian  call  before  we  decide  to 
volunteer  for  Christian  service?  Doesn’t  Christianity  mean 
much  to  us?  Do  we  think  that  little  of  Christ  and  the  church? 

There  is  a crying  need  in  our  world  today  for  dedicated 
Christians  in  a multitude  of  vocations,  whether  it  be  in  riot- 
torn  slums  of  our  nation,  the  hollows  of  Appalachia,  famine- 
struck  India,  or  any  one  of  thousands  of  other  places  where 
the  compassionate  voice  and  touch  of  a child  of  God  is  needed. 

Christians  need  to  be  trained  to  become  preachers,  teachers, 
social  workers,  agricultural  experts,  doctors,  nurses,  mechanics, 
secretaries,  businessmen,  etc.  It  is  as  we  live  Christlike  lives 
in  our  daily  work  that  those  we  minister  to  can  behold  the 
concern  and  care  God  has  for  them. 

Through  our  daily  work,  justice,  love,  and  mercy  can  be- 
come a reality  to  those  about  us,  and  people  can  come  to 
know  Christ  personally. 

In  our  affluent  American  society,  most  of  us  as  young 
Christian  men  can  afford  two  to  three  years  of  voluntary 
service  without  real  economic  hardship. 

From  personal  experience  I know  it  isn’t  always  easy,  but 
it  is  rewarding  to  be  spending  my  I-W  time  in  VS.  The  peo- 
ple I’ve  become  acquainted  with  during  my  I-W  term  seem  to 
be  able  to  understand  our  nonresistant  beliefs  much  easier 
when  they  learn  I’m  a volunteer  rather  than  one  earning 
wages.  This  is  especially  so  when  the  person  involved  has 
a close  relative  or  friend  in  Vietnam  existing  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

The  challenge  is  yours  and  mine.  Let’s  rise  up  as  young 
men  and  women,  strong,  brave,  compassionate,  and  dedicated 
to  Christ  and  the  church,  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  liv- 
ing a consistent  Christian  life  so  that  men  will  again  see  and 
experience  the  transforming  power  of  God  through  Christ. 
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Believer's  Baptism 

By  David  L.  Groh 


Baptism,  of  all  the  ordinances,  is  the  most  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  Baptism,  of  all  the  ordi- 
nances, is  the  one  which  causes  the  most  controversy  among 
Christians  today.  Why  is  this?  At  least  part  of  the  reason  for 
this  strange  situation  is  that  baptism  carries  a heavy  freight 
of  meaning.  No  single  mode  can  express  all  that  baptism  im- 
plies. No  simple  explanation  can  cover  the  variety  of  mean- 
ings which  are  attached  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 

Baptism  is  first  found  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist. 
His  mission  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  one  greater  than 
himself — the  Christ.  His  baptism  was  for  those  who  con- 
fessed their  sins  and  repented.  It  symbolized  cleansing.  Ethi- 
cal change  was  expected  in  the  one  who  received  it.  John  s 
baptism  also  pointed  forward  to  Christian  baptism.  He  antici- 
pated that  the  Christ  would  come  with  a greater  baptism — 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.  This  too  would  be  a 
baptism  of  cleansing.  The  Christ  would  come  with  judgment. 
Judgment  always  cuts  two  ways.  Winnowing  accomplishes  two 
purposes.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  gather  the  grain.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  destruction  of  the  useless  chaff. 

We  find  these  themes  picked  up  by  the  New  Testament 
church.  Baptism  is  upon  confession  of  sins  and  repentance. 
It  is  frequently  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  life  of  the  believer. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jesus  the  Christ  went  to  John 
to  be  baptized.  Why  did  He  do  this?  First,  in  this  way 
Jesus  endorsed  the  work  John  had  been  doing.  Jesus  did 
not  launch  His  ministry  alone.  The  way  had  been  prepared 
for  Him  by  the  faithful  Baptist.  When  Jesus  began  His 
preaching,  His  slogan  was  very  similar  to  John’s — . . the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  believe  in  the  gospel” 
(Mk.  1:15,  RSV;  compare  with  Mt.  3:2).  In  His  baptism, 
Jesus  endorsed  what  John  had  been  doing.  He  here  identified 
Himself  with  the  prophetic  tradition  in  Israel. 

Second,  in  His  baptism  Jesus  identified  Himself  with  hu- 
manity. As  James  S.  Stewart  says,  “At  the  Jordan,  Jesus 
took  His  stand  by  the  side  of  sinners,  making  their  shame 
His  shame,  their  trouble  His  trouble,  their  penitence  His 
penitence,  their  burden  His  burden.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  work  that  was  crowned  at  Calvary,  when  He  carried 
the  burden  away  forever”  ( The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 
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Christ;  Abingdon;  nd;  p.  37).  It  is  significant  to  see  that  when 
Jesus  identified  with  humanity  He  placed  Himself  with  the 
admitted  sinners,  those  who  realized  that  they  had  spiritual 
problems.  He  identified  with  those  outside  of  the  institutional 
religion  of  His  day.  He  turned  His  back  on  the  “nice’ 
people  and  the  “good”  people  of  society,  the  Pharisees  and 
other  religious  leaders,  in  order  to  be  a friend  and  servant 
to  the  publicans,  the  prostitutes,  the  poor.  He  carried  this 
theme  throughout  His  ministry.  He  treated  those  who  were 
aware  of  their  sins  tenderly;  He  was  the  friend  of  those  who 
were  normally  rejected.  They  heard  Him  gladly  and  fre- 
quently followed  Him  in  great  multitudes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jesus  reserved  scathing  denunciation  for  the  “good 
people,  those  too  self-righteous  to  admit  that  they  could 
ever  be  wrong.  Mt.  23. 

With  whom  do  we  identify  in  baptism?  Does  our  baptism 
admit  us  into  the  crowd  of  respectable  people?  In  believer’s 
baptism  we  admit  that  we  are  sinners  who  need  forgiveness. 
We  identify  ourselves,  as  Jesus  did,  with  the  outcasts  of 
society — the  sinful  and  poor  who  need  God  s help.  As  we 
identify  with  them,  we  seek  to  serve  them  as  Jesus  did. 

Third,  Jesus’  baptism  is  closely  related  to  His  vocation. 
For  Him  baptism  was  an  ordination.  He  consecrated  Him- 
self to  God.  In  turn,  God  was  able  to  use  Him.  He  received 
His  endorsement  in  a voice  from  heaven.  This  came  in  the 
form  of  two  Old  Testament  passages.  “Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son”  is  reminiscent  of  Ps.  2:7,  an  enthronement  psalm. 
“With  thee  I am  well  pleased”  reminds  us  of  Is.  42:1,  which 
is  a suffering  servant  song.  These  two  ideas — exalted  king- 
ship  and  suffering  servanthood — were  combined  in  Jesus’ 
commission  to  the  world.  The  temptations  which  followed 
immediately  were  directed  to  this  commission.  How  would 
Jesus  live  it  out?  He  rejected  the  spectacular  and  the  power 
structures  of  the  world  in  order  to  win  men  into  His  king- 
dom as  a suffering  servant. 

This  theme  of  suffering  also  works  itself  out  more  com- 
pletely both  in  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
church.  Twice  Jesus  refers  to  His  death  as  His  baptism. 
(See  Mk.  10:38,  39;  Lk.  12:50.)  Oscar  Cullman  notes  that 
“.  . . the  baptism  of  Jesus  points  forward  to  the  end,  to 
the  climax  of  His  life,  the  cross,  in  which  alone  all  baptism 
will  find  its  fulfillment.  . . . For  Him  to  be  baptized’  from 
now  on  meant  to  suffer,  to  die  for  His  people”  ( Baptism 
in  the  New  Testament;  SCM;  1950;  p.  19).  While  Jesus’ 
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suffering  and  death  was  unique  in  that  here,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  God,  He  accomplished  salvation  for  man — some- 
thing that  no  other  man  could  do — He  also  promised  suf- 
fering and  death  to  His  disciples.  To  be  part  of  the  disciple 
band  means  to  take  up  one’s  cross,  to  suffer  as  Jesus  suf- 
fered, to  be  baptized  with  His  baptism. 

Paul  develops  this  idea,  particularly  in  Rom.  6.  For  him 
becoming  a Christian  is  a radical  act  in  which  the  individual 
is  completely  cut  off  from  his  former  life.  He  begins  a new 
life.  The  radical  nature  of  this  act  can  be  compared  to  death 
and  resurrection.  This  is  not  only  a comparison.  “The  Chris- 
tian life  is  rooted  in  participation  in  the  event  of  Golgotha 
and  the  empty  tomb  through  union  with  Christ;  that  union 
involves  a death  sentence  on  his  old  way  of  life  and  seeks 
grace  whereby  the  new  existence  may  be  realized  in  his 
conduct.  Death  and  resurrection  must  appear  in  his  life,” 
says  G.  R.  Beasly-Murray.  (Baptism  in  the  New  Testament; 
St.  Martin’s;  1963;  p.  144.) 

Fourth,  along  with  Jesus’  consecration  and  commission  He 
also  received  power  for  the  task  which  lay  ahead.  The  Holy 
Spirit  came  upon  Him.  Here  something  new  was  taking 
place.  The  heavens  were  opened  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended. 

Not  only  was  Jesus  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
John  preached  that  when  the  Christ  would  come  He  would 
in  turn  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.  This 
baptism  took  place  as  the  disciples  were  gathered  together 
at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  with 
power  so  that  the  disciples  were  able  to  carry  out  the 
commission  which  had  been  given  to  them.  This  was  their 
ordination  for  the  task. 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  further  significance 
in  that  here  a new  body  was  formed.  Paul  says,  “For  by 
one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body — Jews  or 
Greeks,  slaves  or  free — and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:13,  RSV).  The  Holy  Spirit  here  forms  a 
new,  spiritual  community,  a new  race,  a new  Israel.  In 
1 Cor.  10:1-4  Paul  talks  of  Israel  being  baptized  into  Moses. 
In  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (baptism),  as  they  were  led 
by  the  cloud,  they  were  made  free  from  the  slavery  which 
they  had  known  in  Egypt.  . . the  passage  of  the  people  of 
Israel  out  of  captivity  was  to  enable  them  to  become  serv- 
ants. Therefore,  baptism  is  ...  a symbol  of  our  being  freed 
from  our  bondage  of  the  world,  dying  to  our  minor  loyalties, 
dying  to  our  little  gods,  dying  to  the  infirm  values  that  we 
have  made  supreme  . . . ,”  says  Harvey  Cox.  (God’s 
Revolution  and  Mans  Responsibility;  Judson;  © 1965;  p.  92.) 
Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  forms  a new  body,  a new  community  of 
faith  which  is  free  from  bondage,  free  to  be  God  s servants. 

Paul  carries  this  same  idea  turther  in  Col.  2:11,  12,  where 
he  compares  baptism  in  the  Christian  community  with  cir- 
cumcision in  Israel.  These  are  not  exactly  the  same.  Baptism 
is  not  like  circumcision  of  the  flesh  which  was  a human  act 
performed  on  a baby.  Rather,  it  is  ‘‘circumcision  made  with- 
out hands.”  It  is  an  act  performed  upon  those  who  become 
part  of  the  new,  faith  community — those  who  have  been 
freed  to  be  God’s  servants. 

We  accept  believer’s  baptism  in  the  line  of  the  sixteenth- 


century  reformers  who  were  nicknamed  “Anabaptist.  This 
is  a name  they  would  not  have  chosen  for  themselves  for 
two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  they  didn’t  believe  they 
were  rebaptizing.  For  them  the  sprinkling  of  water  on  one 
who  did  not  make  a personal  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  was 
no  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  as  John  Howard  Yoder 
points  out,  ‘‘Baptism  had  not  been  their  first  concern,  and  it 
was  not  the  central  one,  but  it  was  the  point  at  which  the 
line  had  been  drawn  by  Zwingli  (An  Introduction  to  Menno- 
nite  History;  Herald  Press;  1967;  p.  33). 

Likewise,  our  central  concern  is  not  baptism  but  the 
community  into  which  baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite.  Our 
concern  is  that  we  have  a community  made  up  of  individuals 
who  have  repented  of  their  sins;  who  identify  themselves 
with  the  poor,  needy  sinners  in  a redemptive  manner;  who 
see  in  their  baptism  an  ordination  for  service  in  the  kingdom 
which  Jesus  established.  This  people  is  not  only  ordained  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  but  is  also  empowered  by  Him  to  carry  out 
the  mission  that  has  been  assigned.  This  assignment  is 
carried  on  as  part  of  a suffering  community. 

How  do  we  make  baptism  this  significant  in  our  congre- 
gational situations?  One  of  the  very  practical  problems  that 
face  the  second  generation  of  any  group  is  that  it  is  easier 
to  retain  the  form  the  fathers  used  than  the  spirit  which 
made  the  form  meaningful  for  them.  The  urgency  of  be- 
liever’s baptism  was  obvious  to  those  who  were  initially 
confronted  with  the  message  of  Christ  in  the  first  century. 
It  was  also  obvious  to  our  religious  forebears  who  came  out 
of  the  formal,  state  church  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
obvious  to  our  grandparents  who  made  adult  decisions  under 
the  preaching  of  our  late  nineteenth-century  evangelists. 

However,  in  our  childhood  it  was  expected  that  we  would 
become  Christians  at  an  early  age.  Some  of  the  stories  told, 
songs  sung,  and  techniques  used  among  children  were  appar- 
ently borrowed  from  those  working  with  hardened  sinners,  on 
the  apparent  assumption  that  even  children,  until  they  make 
confession,  are  pagans.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  they 
were  ‘‘safe”  was  by  early  baptism.  This  gave  the  appearance 
of  a voluntary,  conscious  act  but  frequently  turned  out  to  be 
frustrating  and  meaningless.  An  adult  form  was  used  but  the 
recipient  was  not  able  to  understand  the  adult  meaning  it 
was  supposed  to  convey. 

For  much  of  the  Christian  church,  baptism  is  considered 
a sacrament — a term  from  which  we  have  shied  away  be- 
cause the  work  itself  has  lost  its  original  meaning.  Maybe  by 
recapturing  the  original  meaning  of  this  word  we  could 
come  to  a better  understanding  of  the  significance  of  be- 
liever’s baptism.  “The  very  word  sacrament  . . . was 
originally  used  to  signify  the  oath  which  the  Roman  soldier 
took,  the  oath  to  obey  his  emperor,  his  commander- in-chief. 
Later  the  word  ‘sacrament’  was  applied  to  baptism  which 
was  the  pledge  of  the  Christian  soldier  to  serve  his  Com- 
mander, Jesus”  (Harvey  Cox;  ibid;  p.  115).  Baptism  is  not 
putting  a uniform  on  a boy  cadet.  It  is  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  of  a soldier  who  is  prepared  to  train  and  to  do 
battle  as  a soldier  under  the  lordship  of  Christ.  What  age 
soldiers?  Maybe  this  is  a clue  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand more  completely  the  meaning  of  believer’s  baptism.  D 
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Students— 

Free  Only  to  Build 

By  Harold  F.  Miller 


Being  a student  in  Tanzania  is  not  easy.  Only  about  one 
half  of  the  children  in  the  country  are  ever  exposed  to  this 
privilege.  And  in  Tanzania,  being  a student  is  a privilege, 
not  a right. 

Even  that  half  of  Tanzania’s  children  who  do  enter  some 
elementary  school  have  slender  possibilities  of  later  attend- 
ing high  school.  In  1968,  some  62,000  children  will  graduate 
from  grade  seven.  Existing  high  schools  have  room  for  only 
7,000  of  these.  For  the  remaining  55,000  there  is  little  hope 
of  further  education. 

Why  does  a country  allow  such  a state  of  affairs  to  persist? 
The  answer  is  that  compared  to  the  only  recent  past,  things 
have  improved  enormously.  That  is,  there  is  now  a greater 
portion  of  Tanzanians  being  exposed  to  education  than  ever 
before. 

The  big  question  is  about  the  future  of  grade  seven  grad- 
uates. They  go  back  to  the  village  reluctantly.  Unfortunately 
much  of  the  training  in  elementary  schools  is  unrelated  to 
meaningful  village  life.  Some  of  these  students  assume  that  a 
seventh-grade  education  is  the  ticket  to  a town  job. 

But  already  there  is  a surplus  of  even  high  school  grad- 
uates wandering  about  in  the  towns,  with  little  success  in 
their  job  hunting.  Government  has  now  turned  to  the  univer- 
sity graduate  for  its  future  civil  service  personnel.  Jobs  in 
government  are  increasingly  difficult  to  locate  and  they  have 
increasingly  stiff  requirements. 

Some  of  Tanzania  s first  schools  were  founded  by  missions. 
Even  today  most  schools  are  church-related.  The  meaning  and 
purpose  of  education  is  thus  an  old  problem  for  churches. 
During  the  1950  s and  early  1960  s the  problem  was  less 
obvious.  Nationalism  and  independence  revealed  the  intense 
need  for  government  staff  to  replace  the  colonial  expatriates. 
Almost  anyone  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  a position 
in  school  was  assured  of  some  salaried  job. 

Those  years  of  ready  opportunity  colored  the  purpose  of 
education.  To  study  was  to  take  the  first  step  toward  a job 
in  town.  It  was  an  escape  from  the  village,  a chance  to 
enjoy  the  white-collar  life  which  had  until  then  been  re- 
served for  Europeans. 

In  the  crucial  decade  before  independence,  some  churches 
accepted  the  challenge  of  educating  the  country’s  future  lead- 
ers. President  Nyerere,  for  instance,  was  favored  early  in 
his  studies  with  the  sympathetic  proddings  of  a Christian 
teacher.  But  there  were  other  Christian  schools  and  teachers 
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who  could  by  no  stretch  of  their  imaginations  foresee  in- 
dependence within  the  lifetime  of  their  students. 

Today,  independence  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Students  still 
study  and  teachers  continue  to  teach,  only  there  are  now 
more  of  both.  But  the  purpose  for  study  is  being  redirected 
Independence  firmly  cemented  former  students  into  the  civil 
service  hierarchy,  with  reasonable  assurance  of  a white-collar 
future.  But  what  about  today’s  increasing  number  of  grad- 
uates? How  do  they  fit  into  a “development  economy? 

These  are  enormous  questions  for  the  government,  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  student.  Upon  achieving  independence  the 
country  discovered  the  meaning  of  its  own  limited  resources. 
The  decision  was  to  tool  for  development.  In  practice  this 
meant  belt-tightening  and  austerity,  not  the  creation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  plush  positions. 

Churches  are  soberly  reviewing  their  educational  emphases. 
There  is  new  interest  in  trade  schools,  farm  schools,  youth  vil- 
lages, and  settlement  schemes.  A new  note  of  seriousness  is 
injected  into  program  planning.  New  understanding  of  pov- 
erty’s urgencies  is  being  felt.  The  church  is  polishing  her 
servanthood  position.  She  wants  to  help  mold  lives  of  youth 
who  dare  to  serve. 

And  the  modem  student  himself  is  struggling  with  the  im- 
perative to  reform  his  ambitions.  He  looks  forward  now  to  a 
stint  in  National  Service  after  formal  education.  He  is  not  at 
all  certain  of  a salaried  white-collar  position.  He  may  even 
need  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  village  and  invest  his  life  in 
the  soil. 

To  be  a student  in  a young  nation  is  to  have  few  options. 
Development  is  the  one  clear  necessity.  Development  planning 
attempts  to  mobilize  all  the  country’s  resources.  And  the  grad- 
uate is  one  of  the  resources.  He  has  the  freedom  only  to 
serve.  But  he  does  not  have  the  option  of  shirking  responsi- 
bility. 

Long  before  education  had  ceased  to  be  the  certain  gateway 
to  a favored  salary.  President  Nyerere  wrote,  “Those  who  re- 
ceive this  privilege  (education),  therefore,  have  a duty  to  re- 
pay the  sacrifice  which  others  have  made.  They  are  like  the 
man  who  has  been  given  all  the  food  available  in  a starving 
village  in  order  that  he  might  have  strength  to  bring  supplies 
back  from  a distant  place.  If  he  takes  this  food  and  does  not 
bring  help  to  his  brethren,  he  is  a traitor.  Similarly,  if  any  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  given  an  education  by 
the  people  of  this  Republic  adopt  attitudes  of  superiority,  or 
fail  to  use  their  knowledge  to  help  the  development  of  this 
country,  then  they  are  betraying  our  Union. 

To  be  a student  is  to  be  a servant.  Servants  have  only  the 
option  to  serve.  D 
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Our  Almost  Unused  Political  Power 

By  James  Juhnke 


The  Mennonite  Church  is  not  usually  considered  an  effec- 
tive or  powerful  instrument  of  political  action.  Our  lack  of 
political  power  and  sophistication  is  no  accident.  We’d  rather 
have  it  that  way. 

The  Mennonite  genius  for  social  concern  seems  to  lie  in 
the  area  of  relief  for  the  suffering — the  Christmas  bundle, 
can  of  beef,  or  wool  blanket  extended  “in  the  name  of 
Christ.  We  have  fashioned  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Pax,  and  TAP  programs  and  missions  efforts  to  deal 
with  social  problems  in  a nonpolitical  manner.  The  political 
approaches  to  social  evils  we  leave  to  other  groups. 

Therefore,  we  are  undismayed  by  our  normal  condition  of 
political  powerlessness. 

One  Exception 

There  is,  however,  one  significant  exception  to  the  general 
pattern  of  Mennonite  political  ineffectiveness.  On  the  issue 
of  the  military  draft  in  the  United  States,  Mennonites  have 
used  decisive  political  influence  to  shape  public  policy.  The 
demonstration  of  Mennonite  power  on  the  draft  question  was 
never  more  clear  than  last  May,  when  Mennonite  lobbying 
activity  contributed  to  defeat  a proposed  change  in  the  draft 
law  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  proposed  new  law  would  have  been  unfavorable  to 
the  Mennonites.  ft  provided  for  the  induction  of  conscientious 
objectors  into  the  armed  forces  and  for  military  administration 
of  a furlough  system  for  civilian  alternative  service.  The 
Mennonites  went  into  speedy  political  action  through  per- 
sonal contacts  with  Armed  Services  Committee  members,  one 
of  whom  was  a representative  from  a strong  Mennonite 
district.  They  pointed  out  their  objections  to  the  proposed 
law,  argued  that  it  would  violate  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
threatened  that  Mennonites  would  disobey  the  law  if  it  were 
passed. 

The  efforts  were  successful.  The  objectionable  bill  was  re- 
vised to  eliminate  induction  of  conscientious  objectors  into  the 
armed  services.  The  draft  law,  in  this  regard,  would  remain 
substantially  unchanged. 

When  the  flurry  of  political  maneuvering  had  subsided  and 
the  Mennonites  had  achieved  their  objective,  one  question 
remained.  Why  were  the  Mennonites,  normally  a politically 
inexperienced  and  inept  group,  successful  in  this  attempt  to 
achieve  desired  draft  legislation?  What  was  the  source  of 
Mennonite  power  in  this  instance? 

As  in  all  successful  political  lobbying  activity,  a variety  of 
factors  contributed  to  the  enterprise.  Mennonites  had  been 
careful  to  maintain  good  relations  with  government  officials 
in  case  of  just  such  an  emergency.  The  Mennonite  image 
was  a positive  one,  based  upon  a history  of  trustworthiness 
in  draft  matters  and  a constructive  alternative  service  pro- 
gram in  the  national  interest.  The  Mennonite  appeal  to 


American  traditions  of  religious  freedom  was  no  doubt  taken 
seriously.  And  the  cooperation  of  other  groups  interested  in 
the  same  legislation  was  important. 

Civil  Disobedience 

But  the  core  of  Mennonite  power  in  the  recent  draft 
legislation  lay  in  their  threat  of  civil  disobedience.  The 
Mennonites  promised  that  “thousands  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors would  violate  the  law  and  accept  imprisonment 
rather  than  the  law’s  required  induction  into  the  armed 
services.  This  threat  was  credible.  Legislators  had  only  to 
inform  themselves  of  Mennonite  draft  experiences  during 
the  First  World  War  when  many  Mennonite  young  men  did 
in  fact  accept  beatings,  courts-martial,  and  imprisonment 
rather  than  violate  their  consciences.  Mennonites  in  1967 
were  reaping  political  rewards  from  the  sacrifices  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  in  1918.  Because  Mennonites  in  the 
First  World  War  had  been  willing  to  take  the  awful  step  of 
civil  disobedience,  their  descendants  during  the  Vietnam  war 
were  spared  the  necessity  of  proving  all  over  again  to  the 
government  their  sincerity  of  conviction. 

The  Mennonite  witnesses  wisely  put  a sugar  coating  on 
their  threat  to  violate  the  proposed  law.  They  affirmed 
their  desire  to  obey  and  cooperate  with  the  government  and 
disclaimed  “any  spirit  of  defiant  civil  disobedience.’’  This  dis- 
claimer, interpreted  by  some  observers  as  an  attempt  to  dis- 
associate the  Mennonites  from  selective  service  objectors 
who  were  out  of  favor  with  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
could  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  genuine  leverage  of 
Mennonites  was  their  credible  announcement  of  intention  not 
to  obey  the  law  if  passed. 

Had  they  said,  “We  don’t  like  the  bill,  but  we  ll  go  along,’’ 
the  bill  probably  would  not  have  been  changed.  As  it  was, 
the  government  simply  did  not  desire  the  administrative 
mess  and  bad  publicity  which  would  ensue  from  the  jailing 
of  thousands  of  conscientious  objectors. 

A New  Crisis 

The  increasingly  destructive  Vietnam  war  presents  a new 
crisis  for  considerations  of  Mennonite  political  power.  Should 
Mennonites  do  something  politically  to  help  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  war?  With  the  recent  example  of  our  political 
effectiveness  on  the  draft  question  before  us,  we  cannot  ex- 
cuse ourselves  on  the  grounds  that  Mennonites  lack  the  re- 
quired disposition  or  ability  for  meaningful  political  action. 

The  crisis  is  more  apparent  as  numbers  of  Mennonite 
leaders  return  from  Vietnam  visits  and  tell  us  that,  although 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  relief  work  is  doing  a vitally  im- 
portant job,  what  that  war-torn  country  really  needs  is  an 
end  to  the  fighting.  Our  leaders,  including  William  Snyder, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  William  Keeney,  chairman  of  the  MCC  Peace  Section, 
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are  dissatisfied  with  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
believe  that  steps  to  deescalate  the  war  could  and  should 
be  taken.  Relief  work  is  fine,  say  our  workers  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  war  is  the  real  problem. 

The  decision  to  deescalate  is  a political  decision.  To  make 
an  effective  contribution  toward  such  a decision,  Mennonites 
need  to  devise  methods  for  meaningful  political  witness,  just 
as  we  have  done  with  regard  to  the  draft.  Church  study  ses- 
sions, congregational  or  conference  statements,  and  ‘ infor- 
mation” trips  to  Washington  are  important,  but  these  activ- 
ities are  of  little  assistance  in  achieving  the  desired  objective 
— a national  policy  of  deescalation  of  the  war.  We  did  not 
cautiously  limit  ourselves  to  study,  statement,  and  inquiry 
when  our  own  self-interest  was  at  stake  in  the  draft  ques- 
tion. We  went  directly  to  the  politically  important  officials 
and  applied  the  leverage  necessary  to  get  a desired  decision. 

If  the  Mennonite  witness  in  Washington  regarding  the 
Vietnam  war  is  to  achieve  the  same  intensity  and  urgency 
as  the  Mennonite  witness  regarding  the  draft,  we  will  need 
both  qualified  men  and  effective  instruments  of  power.  A 
Washington-based  staff  of  politically  experienced  Mennonite 
leaders  should  be  charged  specifically  with  the  duty  of 
using  Mennonite  influence  for  a decision  to  deescalate  the 
Vietnam  war.  And  this  lobby  should  be  equipped  with  the 
kind  of  political  leverage  which  our  threat  of  civil  disobe- 
dience gives  us  on  the  draft  issue. 

We  need  have  no  illusions  that  our  political  witness  would 
be  successful  in  changing  the  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Neither  has  our  relief  program  solved  the  problem  of 
world  hunger.  But  as  Christians,  we  know  our  responsibility 
to  do  God’s  will  in  meeting  human  need  regardless  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is 
willing  to  exercise  political  power  only  in  cases  involving 
immediate  self-interest. 

Missions  Today 

Blame  George 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Firing  squarely  at  its  target,  a recent  article  in  a church 
magazine  scored  I-W  men  for  their  lack  of  sacrifice,  shallow- 
ness of  commitment,  and  other  deficiencies.  There  have  been 
many  such  articles  in  the  church  press  recently.  But  is  I-W 
our  real  problem? 

In  recent  months  Ken  Anderson,  the  evangelical  film  pro- 
ducer, made  Africa  in  Three  Dimensions  for  our  mission 
agencies.  Ken  attracted  us  first  with  his  commitment  to  Christ 
and  his  break  with  the  world. 

Ken  doesn’t  call  that  break  nonconformity,  but  he  pleads 
eloquently  for  the  application  of  separation  from  the  world  in 
stewardship  and  commitment  of  our  finances  to  Christ  and 
His  work  in  the  world.  In  what  area  of  life  can  separation  be 


more  needed  today? 

Some  writers  suggest  at  times  that  we  can’t  afford  as  a 
nation  to  cut  back  our  war  machine.  Our  economy  would 
break  down. 

Nelson  Litwiller  reports  that  Latin  Americans  accuse  the 
U.S.  of  exploiting  their  countries  by  buying  raw  materials, 
taking  them  to  North  America  for  processing  and  manufac- 
turing (depriving  Latins  of  the  income  for  the  work  it  took), 
selling  finished  products  back  to  them  at  a profit,  leaving 
them  with  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  impoverish- 
ing them  further. 

David  Shank,  after  a good  many  years  in  Belgium,  points 
out  that  many  Europeans  are  saying  that  we  North  Americans 
are  wealthy  and  prosperous  because:  (1)  we  took  the  land 
and  all  the  natural  resources  from  the  Indians  in  the  first 
place,  (2)  we  exploited  the  Negro  slave  and  immigrant  labor 
for  350  years  as  a source  of  cheap  labor,  and  (3)  now  through 
economic  imperialism  we  are  draining  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  keep  us  rich. 

Although  President  Johnson  disagreed,  Billy  Graham  on 
the  same  day  in  Kansas  City  spoke  tellingly  of  the  sickness 
of  our  land — the  violence,  the  immorality,  the  stealing,  the 
murders,  the  breakdown  of  the  family.  Behind  many  of  these 
symptoms  are  economic  factors  which  control  how  and  where 
people  live,  their  educational  opportunities,  their  feelings 
about  themselves  and  others. 

An  expert  in  social  work  tellingly  reported  that  many  per- 
ceptive people  are  now  asking  how  long  a society  built  on 
the  kind  of  individualism  ours  is  can  continue  to  hold  to- 
gether. 

To  return  to  our  I-W  man — the  whipping  boy  for  much 
that  is  wrong  with  the  church.  Let  s make  him  our  sacrificial 
lamb.  He  ought  to  sacrifice.  He  ought  to  go  to  Vietnam  for 
Vietnam  Christian  Service.  He  ought  to  go  without  pay,  give 
up  his  leisure  time,  concentrate  on  his  witness,  help  the 
church,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  What  will  we  be  doing 
meanwhile?  It  would  be  more  comfortable  for  us  if  our  I-W’s 
were  more  dedicated  and  committed  and  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  our  society.  But  isn’t  this  just  the  problem  al- 
ready? We  want  him  to  be  more  dedicated  so  that  we  can  be 
safer  and  more  comfortable!  Perhaps  we  can  slide  by  a little 
longer  with  our  own  inadequate  commitment.  We  have  a real 
double  standard. 

Isn’t  this  just  the  problem?  It  would  be  a lot  nicer  if  some- 
one else  sacrificed,  someone  else  witnessed,  someone  else 
faced  danger,  someone  else  lived  the  Christian  life. 

Meanwhile  I’ll  go  on  living  with  my  comfortable  income,  my 
nice  home,  my  two  or  three  cars,  my  safe  and  sterile  life,  my 
boat,  my  golfing  and  bowling.  I’ll  continue  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  living  in  our  corrupt  economic  system. 

Yes,  let’s  get  back  to  talking  about  separation  and  non- 
conformity. But  let’s  be  nonconformed  where  it  counts — from 
the  materialism  and  idolatry  of  the  worldliness  of  our  society 
and  of  our  own  lives. 

The  I-W  man  faces  a draft  board  and  a society.  All  of  us 
will  one  day  face  a Judge  and  a King.  We  are  all  literally  on 
trial.  What  will  be  the  verdict? 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Unconscious  Bequest 

By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 

Traveling  through  the  beautiful  English  countryside,  I 
stopped  now  and  then  to  visit  some  of  the  burial  places  of 
Britain’s  famous  authors  and  poets.  I was  impressed,  as 
never  before,  with  the  thought  that  many  a prolific  writer’s 
reputation  has  been  made  secure,  not  by  the  number  of 
works  he  has  written,  but  by  his  authorship  of  one  special 
poem  or  story. 

For  example,  Daniel  Defoe  is  said  to  have  written  many 
works,  and  yet  as  1 stood  by  his  gravestone  the  only  book 
that  came  to  my  mind,  the  one  which  has  the  genius  of 
immortality  in  it,  is  his  simple  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Originally  it  was  a part  of  a longer  work.  The  rest  of  the 
treatise  is  forgotten,  but  Robinson  Crusoe  lives  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Thomas  Gray,  though  not  a writer  of  many  poems,  pro- 
duced a character  of  verse  which  made  many  of  his  works 
worthy  of  remembrance,  and  yet  the  one  poem  which  made 
him  famous  is.  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

How  true  to  life  this  is!  As  Christians  it  is  our  duty  and 
joy  so  to  live  and  testify  that  others  seeing  us  will  also 
want  to  follow  Christ.  Often,  however,  we  become  discour- 
aged and  wonder  if  any  of  the  testimony  we  give  is  falling 
on  fertile  ground.  Yet  each  action  of  ours  is  important,  for 
we  never  can  be  sure  which  act  will  be  noticed  and  remem- 
bered. We  never  know  which  little  portion  of  our  life  will 
become  our  bequest  to  posterity. 

o o o 

Many  lives  are  ruined  by  a fond  clinging  to  the  things 
that  cannot  be.  It  is  hard  to  forget  the  disappointments, 
losses,  and  failures  of  life  but  it  is  not  good  to  dwell  on  them. 
The  parts  of  the  past  that  fetter  and  break  our  lives  should 
be  forgotten.  The  parts  of  the  past  that  inspire  and  en- 
courage should  be  remembered.  We  best  forget  when  we  keep 
life’s  inevitable  adjustments  within  the  permanent  pattern  of 
God’s  will. 


Discipline 

For  many  persons  the  word  “discipline  has  unfortunate, 
unpleasant  connotations — such  as,  force  . . . regimentation. 

Not  so  for  you,  the  Christian,  who  understands  discipline  as 
a part  of  the  Christian’s  life  in  Christ. 

As  a disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  chose  to  be  a disciplined 
follower  of  your  Lord.  You  desire  to  follow  Him  ...  do  what 
He  wants  you  to  do  . . . serve  Him  with  disciplined  faithful- 
ness. 

Discipline,  for  the  Christian,  isn’t  practiced  unwillingly,  un- 
pleasantly, as  a thing  to  be  feared.  Instead,  discipline,  for  you 


as  a Christian,  is  practiced  because  you  chose  to  practice  it  as 
a part  of  everyday  life  in  the  workaday  world. 

The  role  of  the  disciple  calls  for  discipline;  the  Christian 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  responds  with  willing- 
ness in  grateful  obedience. 

When  you  give  to  the  church,  under  this  kind  of  discipline, 
it  becomes  an  evidence  of  your  discipleship,  a work  of  your 
faith,  and  a proof  of  your  love. — Richard  L.  Peterman. 

o o o 

“ Privation,  stark  privation,  how  I dread 
To  see  those  hungry  eyes,  when  I eat  bread! 

— Esther  Buckwalter 

Refreshing  Snow 

Whether  snow  is  refreshing  or  not  depends. 

When  looking  out  the  window,  it’s  fine!  If  you  need  to 
work  and  get  wet  in  it,  well — 

Skiing  makes  fun  out  of  snow,  but  snow-covered  ice  for 
skating — ugh! 

It  also  makes  a difference  whether  you  are  six  or  sixty. 

But  say,  wouldn’t  a little  bit  of  snow  have  been  welcome 
last  summer  when  it  was  hot?  How  refreshing  the  thought  of 
it  would  have  been! 

Equally  as  frustrating  as  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  is  to 
be  let  down  by  someone  whom  you  were  depending  upon 
with  some  responsibility.  The  writer  of  Proverbs  has  stated  so 
aptly  what  we  all  have  felt  before  now. 

“As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a faithful 
messenger  to  them  that  send  him:  for  he  refresheth  the  soul 
of  his  masters  ’ (Prov.  25:13). — Paul  Showalter. 

o e o 

A little  boy,  leaving  a Congo  mission  church  with  his 
mother,  suddenly  burst  into  tears  after  passing  the  minister 
at  the  door.  When  his  mother  asked  him  why  he  was 
crying,  he  said,  “I  smiled  up  at  God,  but  he  didn’t  smile 
back  at  me!” 

o o o 

Three  men  were  talking  one  day  about  the  frailties  of 
people.  Said  one  man,  “The  trouble  with  most  people  is  that 
they  eat  too  much.  The  second  man  objected,  and  said, 
“It  isn’t  how  much  you  eat,  but  what  you  eat  that  counts. 
The  third  man,  a doctor,  said,  “It’s  neither  what  you  eat 
nor  how  much.  It’s  what’s  eating  you  that  is  important. 

Faith 

I examined  my  faith, 

I looked  at  it  long, 

I lamented  the  fact 
That  it  was  not  strong. 

And  then  He  spoke  so  tenderly, 

Don’t  look  at  your  faith,  child. 

Look  at  Me. 

— Beulah  L.  Diffenbach 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Paxmen  Distribute 

Six  hundred  Christmas  bundles  were  re- 
cently distributed  to  children  living  in  the 
Goulan  Heights,  an  area  of  hills  northeast  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  section  was  captured 
bv  Israeli  forces  during  the  June  Middle  East 
War. 

Prior  to  last  summer’s  fighting,  the  Goulan 
Heights  belonged  to  Syria  and  was  occupied 
by  approximately  70,000  people,  most  of 
them  Syria  army  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies. At  the  outbreak  of  war  most  of  the 
population  fled  eastward,  with  only  7,000 
people  remaining  in  the  area. 

Quneitra,  the  large  center  town  in  the 
Heights,  now  resembles  a ghost  town.  It  is 
occupied  by  only  several  hundred  Arabs  and 
a larger  number  of  Israeli  army  personnel. 

After  the  initial  amazement  on  observing 
the  endless  Syrian  trenches,  gun  emplace- 
ments, tank-pits,  one  is  then  impressed  by 
the  hard,  bleak  atmosphere  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Heights.  The  rock,  largely  vol- 
canic in  origin,  is  black,  its  use  in  construc- 
tion creating  ugly  villages.  The  air  is  cold 
and  often  in  winter  one  or  two  feet  of  snow 
covers  the  ground. 

The  Israel  Social  Welfare  Department  told 


VNCS  Distributes  Tons  of 
Commodities  in  1967 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967,  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  received  2,727,004  pounds  of 
Public  Law  480  commodities  under  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

The  PL  480  supplies  included  236,874 
pounds  of  bulgar  wheat,  75,900  pounds  of 
CSM  (cornmeal,  soya,  milk),  and  2,238,696 
pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

In  the  same  period,  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  distributed  2,954,885  pounds  of  food, 
cloth,  clothing,  medicines  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  school  and  health  kits. 

More  than  40,000  pounds  of  medicines  val- 
ued at  U.S.  $120,000;  35,000  pounds  of  laun- 
dry and  commercial  soap;  25,000  pounds  of 
meat  and  meat  products;  and  90,000  pounds 
of  cloth,  clothing,  and  blankets  were  among 
the  supplies  sent  to  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice by  the  sponsor  agencies:  Church  World 
Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 

The  recipients  included  approximately 
33,000  men,  30,000  women,  and  63,000  chil- 
dren in  all  four  corps  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 


Christmas  Bundles 

Dave  Kanagy,  MCC  director  on  the  West 
Bank,  that  since  there  is  no  agency  distribut- 
ing material  on  the  Goulan  Heights,  perhaps 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  would  be 
interested  in  a clothing  distribution. 

Kanagy  acknowledged  the  offer  and  sug- 
gested a Christmas  bundle  distribution  to  the 
children.  The  Social  Welfare  Department  no- 
tified their  representative  in  Tiberias  who  is 
also  responsible  for  the  Goulan  Heights.  A 
day  for  the  distribution  was  arranged. 

A large  majority  of  the  recipients  were 
Druze  children.  Their  parents,  neither  pro- 
Arab  nor  pro-Israel,  are  active  in  both  the 
Israeli  and  Syrian  armies.  They  love  the  life 
of  a soldier — the  more  danger  involved,  the 
better  they  like  it.  Though  a hardy  people 
they  are  gracious  in  nature. 

There  are  1,400  children  in  nine  schools  on 
the  Heights.  Each  school  had  been  asked  to 
designate  which  students  were  especially 
needy.  All  the  schools  except  one  Arab  school 
made  a list  comprised  of  nearly  half  of  the 
student  body. 

Authorities  in  most  schools  in  the  Middle 
East  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  MCC 
Christmas  bundle  program  have  stated  that 
"all  or  none  receive  bundles.  This  was  not 
the  case  here.  The  sincerity  of  the  Druze  is 
especially  appreciated  when  one  learns  that 
most  of  the  school  principals  are  teenagers. 

Duane  Kauffman  and  I assisted  with  the 
distributions  Nov.  14,  15.  An  Israeli  probation 
officer  and  secretary  of  schools  for  the 
Heights  organized  the  distributions.  The  sec- 
retary was  cooperative  and  his  help  was  es- 
sential. On  the  first  day  we  were  accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Bob  Martin,  of  Nazareth,  and  on 
the  second  day,  by  Margaret  Dyck,  also  of 
the  Nazareth  hospital. 

The  children  who  received  the  bundles 
were  grateful.  They  were  not  all  dressed  in 
rags,  but  money  for  them  is  scarce.  Clothing 
will  have  to  be  purchased  at  high  prices 
from  Israeli  stores. 

While  presently  selling  refugees  food,  Israel 
is  also  giving  some  money  to  those  families 
who  need  assistance.  The  probation  officer 
told  me  that  he  is  giving  welfare  money  to 
150  families. 

One  village,  Ishayta,  in  which  we  distrib- 
uted 36  bundles,  was  reached  only  after  we 
walked  1,000  yards  over  a rocky  path.  The 
distribution  was  carried  out  under  the  watch- 
ful gaze  of  a UN  observer  and  an  Israeli  bor- 
der guard.  Ishayta,  near  the  Syrian  border,  is 
the  neediest  village  we  visited. 

— David  Osborne. 


Hesston  College 


John  Lederach,  who 
is  presently  serving  as 
intern  in  clinical  pasto- 
ral counseling  studies, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
will  join  the  adminis- 
trative staff  of  Hesston 
College  as  “Director  of 
Religious  Affairs  and 
Spiritual  Development 
for  the  1968-69  school 
J5hn  Lederach  term. 

For  many  years  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  administration,  and  facul- 
ty have  felt  the  need  to  secure  a person  who 
would  coordinate  all  spiritual  activities  of  the 
school,  work  with  the  pastor  in  relating  stu- 
dents to  the  work  of  the  congregation,  and 
in  a wider  church  relationship  with  the  com- 
munity. 

Bro.  Lederach  has  been  active  in  the  work 
of  the  church  and  in  working  with  young  peo- 
ple. For  several  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  churchwide  committees  and  held  many 
preaching  missions  in  the  church.  His  experi- 
ences in  the  pastoral  ministry  include  more 
than  three  years  at  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  lnd.,  and  nine  years  at  Zi- 
on Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Ore. 


French  Conference 
Convenes  in  Paris 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  French 
Mennonite  Conference  convened  in  the  Paris 
area  during  the  first  part  of  November.  Mis- 
sionary' Robert  Witmer  reported,  "We  feel 
that  we  have  just  passed  a very  important 
landmark  in  French  Mennonite  history  and  in 
the  Mission  Mennonite  Francaise  in  particu- 
lar.” 

Participants  at  the  conference  included  per- 
sons from  both  French-speaking  and  German- 
speaking areas.  There  were  180  representa- 
tives in  addition  to  the  local  churchmen  who 
swelled  total  attendance  to  260.  "This  went 
far  beyond  what  we  had  really  expected," 
commented  Witmer. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
was  the  Sunday  morning  message  by  Samuel 
Gerber  on  the  theme,  “Service  in  the  Name 
of  Christ.”  Gerber  is  director  of  the  Bienen- 
berg  Bible  School  in  Switzerland  and  speaker 
on  Mennonite  Broadcasts  German  program. 

The  afternoon  program  included  an  expla- 
nation of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Mission  Mennonite  Francaise  and  a dedica- 
tion of  a new  facility  which  houses  the  shel- 
tered workshop  program  at  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry. 

Another  of  the  sheltered  workshop  pro- 
grams is  carried  out  at  Hautefeuille,  about 
25  miles  from  Paris. 
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Government  Evaluates 

During  the  days  of  British  rule,  Neterhat 
was  the  summer  capital  of  Bihar.  When  the 
heat  became  severe,  about  the  first  of  April, 
the  British  governor  with  all  his  retinue 
would  move  up  to  this  3,500-foot  plateau 
among  the  scenic  mountains  on  the  Bihar 
and  Madhya  Pradesh  border. 

To  this  lovely  site  the  local  governments 
of  Palamau  and  surrounding  districts  called  a 
four-day  conference  to  evaluate  the  recent 
Bihar  famine  relief  distribution. 

The  15  to  20  government  and  nongovern- 
ment relief  agencies,  which  had  been  active 
in  the  famine  relief,  were  represented  by 
nearly  100  delegates.  The  efficient  coopera- 
tion of  these  agencies  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to  at  the  conference  as  the  unique  se- 
cret of  the  success  of  the  famine  relief  pro- 
gram. 

But  this  wide  cooperation  did  not  happen 
automatically.  Dr.  S.  N.  Singh,  district  com- 
missioner of  the  Palamau  district,  should  re- 
ceive much  credit.  His  sincere  concern  for 
the  people  without  food,  his  organizing  gen- 
ius, and  his  phenomenal  energy  coupled  with 
a crusading  spirit  mobilized  and  coordinated 
all  the  various  resources  for  relief. 

Among  the  types  of  relief  effort  reported 
and  analyzed  were  the  following:  food  for 
work,  free  kitchens  for  children  and  nursing 
and  expectant  mothers,  school  feeding  pro- 
grams, cheap  food  canteens,  and  medical  pro- 
grams. 

The  number  of  people  served  in  relief, 
when  all  organizations  reported,  was  indeed 
tremendous.  As  a sample,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  program  chalked  up 
these  figures:  21  free  kitchens  with  a daily  at- 


Holy  Land  Seminar 
Rescheduled 

The  Holy  Land  Seminar  as  planned  for 
the  summer  of  1967  by  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  of  Elkhart  and  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  has  been  rescheduled  for  July  1- 
26,  1968.  It  had  been  canceled  due  to  the 
political  situation  in  the  Near  East. 

The  personnel  remains  the  same  as  last 
year.  Howard  Charles  and  Jacob  J.  Enz,  pro- 
fessors of  Bible  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  will  serve  as  Bible  study 
and  seminar  leaders;  Anson  Rainey,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv,  will  serve  as 
academic  coordinator  and  resource  leader. 

The  cost  is  set  at  $1,150  including  round 
trip  transatlantic  air  travel  (via  Icelandic  Air- 
lines). 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries invite  your  consideration  of  this  study 
experience.  The  number  of  openings  is  lim- 
ited. Write  Dean  Ross  T.  Bender,  Goshen 
College,  for  further  information. 


Famine  Relief 

tendance  of  4,200.  In  the  Food  for  Work  pro- 
gram 16  roads,  15  earth  banks,  74  wells,  and 
7 ponds  were  built  with  62,500  daily  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Considerable  money  and  grain  to  make 
this  large  program  possible  came  through 
MCC,  but  the  largest  amount  was  contribut- 
ed through  the  Committee  on  Relief  and 
Gift  Supplies  (CORAGS)  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  India. 

In  one  shipment  alone  58  railway  carloads 
of  milo  were  received  at  Latehar  station.  Mi- 
lo, wheat,  and  rice  received  represented 
mainly  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses. 

A large  quantity  of  soybean  salad  oil  was 
also  received  along  with  shipments  of  bulgar 
wheat,  multipurpose  foods,  and  a large  con- 
signment of  raisins  purchased  by  MCC  in 
California  and  shipped  under  the  Indo- Ameri- 
can agreement  for  free  ocean  freight  and  no 
import  duty. 

The  German  “Bread  for  the  World’  con- 
tributed rice  through  their  Indian  organiza- 
tion. A cash  contribution  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred thousand  rupees,  raised  by  the  Evangel- 
ical Fellowship  of  India,  was  channeled 
through  MCC  and  used  mainly  in  the  Chan- 
dwa  program  where  the  Friends  Mission  dis- 
tributed food  for  more  than  four  months. 

Other  contributions  were  received  from 
church  organizations  in  Holland,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Catholic  Relief, 
the  Red  Cross  International,  industrial  foun- 
dations of  India,  as  well  as  numerous  Hindu 
and  philanthropic  groups  all  did  their  part 
too. 

After  reviewing  accomplishments  and  not- 
ing mistakes  and  weaknesses  in  the  program, 
the  seminar  turned  its  attention  to  future 
planning. 

The  monsoon  rains  are  fickle  in  this  sec- 
tion of  India,  and  with  a rapidly  increasing 
population  ways  must  be  found  to  establish 
an  agricultural  economy  not  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the  monsoon  rains. 

A great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  wa- 
ter supplies  and  conservation  for  irrigation. 
Nearly  all  the  rainfall  in  these  parts  occurs 
from  June  to  October  but  most  of  it  runs  off 
to  the  sea.  Reservoirs  and  ponds  need  to  be 
constructed  in  vast  numbers  to  conserve  as 
much  of  this  excess  water  as  possible. 

The  district  commissioner  of  Palamau  is 
promoting  a plan  for  constructing  5,000  large- 
diameter  wells  in  his  district  next  year  with 
a program  for  irrigating  an  acre  of  vegeta- 
bles around  each  well.  Drilling  rigs  owned  by 
the  government  department  of  mines  have 
been  used  to  drill  tube  wells. 

The  international  organization  called  Ac- 
tion for  Good  Production  (AFPRO)  is  import- 
ing high  speed  and  hard  rock  drilling  rigs 
and  supplying  technicians  for  their  operation. 
MCC  is  providing  a man  to  operate  one  of 
these  rigs  for  AFPRO  in  the  Palamau  and 


Ranchi  district. 

The  last  item  on  the  program  was  a visit 
and  a speech  by  the  governor  of  Bihar.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  all  national  and 
international  organizations  which  did  such 
significant  service  in  saving  lives.  He  was  al- 
so outspoken  in  stressing  what  India  is  doing 
to  solve  her  food  and  water  problems,  lest 
foreign  countries  should  think  that  India  is 
simply  waiting  with  outstretched  hands  for 
charity. 

He  spoke  clearly  of  his  government  s deter- 
mination to  move  forward  in  plans  for  water 
conservation  and  increased  food  production 
and  touched  slightly  on  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation control. 

“What  we  have  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year,  he  said,  "must  not 
be  lost  but  must  be  put  to  fullest  use  in  fu- 
ture development. 

The  governor  concluded  his  speech  by  say- 
ing that  he  hoped  that  if  any  of  the  nations 
who  so  liberally  helped  India  in  this  famine 
emergency  should  ever  have  need,  India 
could  be  in  a position  to  reciprocate  by  ex- 
tending aid  to  them.— J.  D.  Graber. 

Leprosy  Clinic  Provides 
Intensive  Treatment 

The  leprosy  program  at  Shirati,  Tanzania, 
directed  by  Elsie  Cressman,  continues  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  Mara  region. 

In  keeping  with  the  latest  medical  develop- 
ments, the  treatment  of  leprosy  has  now 
been  integrated  into  the  general  hospital. 
The  former  leprosarium  has  been  closed,  and 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  as  part  of 
the  development  of  Shirati  Hospital. 

About  150  patients  live  in  the  village  pro- 
vided for  them  on  the  hospital  grounds. 
They  receive  treatment  under  close  observa- 
tion and  supervision  for  about  a year  before 
they  return  to  their  homes. 

Patients  who  need  intensive  care  for  reac- 
tion to  drugs  or  for  ulcers  are  admitted  to 
the  leprosy  ward  in  the  hospital,  which  ac- 
commodates about  30.  An  additional  30  chil- 
dren with  leprosy  live  in  the  new  dormitories 
and  attend  their  own  school.  Many  others  re- 
ceive outpatient  treatment  twice  weekly. 

The  making  of  place  mats,  a project  begun 


Leprosy  patients  fellowship  after  Sunday  morning 
worship  service  at  Shirati. 
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by  Lois  Eshleman  and  now  carried  on  by  oth- 
er missionary  wives,  helps  women  leprosy 
patients  to  maintain  the  use  of  their  fingers. 

Mary  Harnish,  who  received  training  in 
physiotherapy  in  India,  has  enabled  many 
previously  bedfast  patients  to  walk  with  the 
aid  of  fiberglas  prostheses  (artificial  limbs)  and 
specialized  footwear.  Two  staff  nurses,  Yere- 
mish  and  his  wife  Grace,  carry  on  important 
nursing  functions. 

The  Shirati  hospital  staff  and  the  Tanza- 


About  200  English  students  registered  for 
the  new  session  of  classes  at  the  Saigon 
(Vietnam)  Center.  This  time  there  is  a larger 
percentage  of  men.  A knowledge  of  English 
will  be  helpful  after  the  mobilization  that  is 
to  affect  all  men  from  18  to  33  years  of  age. 

During  the  week  study  room  facilities  at 
the  Center  are  crowded  since  University  class- 
es have  just  opened. 

Luke  Beidler  is  plunging  into  English 
teaching  at  the  Saigon  University.  An  eve- 
ning class  with  working  people  and  military- 
men  holds  special  promise  for  fruitful  contact 
and  opportunities  to  witness.  He  continues 
teaching  at  Saigon  Center  also. 

James  Metzlers  are  still  looking  for  a suit- 
able Center  in  the  crowded  Phu  Tho  area. 
Mrs.  Metzler  is  finding  opportunities  to  serve 
in  public  health  facilities  while  he  has  been 
teaching  English  at  a free  high  school  for 
poor  students. 

At  the  "Dawn'’  elementary  school  at  the 
Cia  Dinh  ('.enter,  classrooms  are  crowded, 
and  many  of  the  children  come  from  incredi- 
bly poor  homes.  Two  sewing  classes  are  be- 
ing planned  for  women  of  the  community. 


"I  always  wished  I had  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  enter  Voluntary  Service,  but  they  didn  t 
have  it  when  we  were  young,  began  Mrs. 
Johnny  Dirks.  “A  dream  has  finally  come 
true. 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnny 
Dirks,  farmers  from  Turpin,  Okla,  began  a 
four-month  assignment  at  the  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron.  Mr.  Dirks  works  in  the 
production  room  where  promotional  mate- 
rials and  news  releases  are  printed,  collated, 
folded,  and  prepared  for  mailing.  Mrs.  Dirks 
spends  four  days  a week  at  the  clothing  cen- 
ter in  Ephrata  and  one  day  a week  assisting 
the  MCC  headquarters  hostess.  Already  she 
has  made  curtains  for  the  boys  dorm  in  an 
attempt  to  create  an  atmosphere  much  like 
home. 

Mr.  Dirks  had  not  served  during  World  War 
11  and  felt  this  would  be  a good  time  to 
serve.  Their  church  conference  also  encour- 
aged voluntary  service.  The  Dirks  decided 
that  although  there  were  needs  at  home. 


nia  Mennonite  Medical  Board  are  grateful  for 
the  development  of  the  new  facilities.  Al- 
though lepers  have  been  ostracized  in  the 
past,  the  community  has  responded  favorably 
to  this  new  approach.  Capital  funds  for  the 
new  buildings  were  provided  by  American 
Leprosy  Missions  and  several  foundations  in 
Britain. 

Plans  for  further  development  include  new 
quarters  for  physiotherapy  work,  central 
washing  and  toilet  facilities,  and  housing. 


The  student  hostel  at  the  Donald  Sensenig 
residence  is  pretty  well  filled;  Sensenig  re- 
ported worthwhile  discussions  and  opportuni- 
ties for  fellowship  with  the  varied  group  of 
young  men  who  live  there. 

A small  group  is  continuing  study  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  at  the  Saigon  Center  each 
Sunday  morning.  Luke  Beidlers  and  James 
Metzlers  open  their  homes  Sunday  mornings 
for  Bible  studies  too. 

Missionary  Everett  Metzler  wrote,  “Total 
mobilization  clouds  the  future  of  all  young 
men  and  their  families.  Especially  bitter  are 
those  released  from  the  army  who  are  to  be 
called  back.  More  and  more  we  are  hearing, 
What  is  the  point  of  fighting?  Corruption  in 
high  places  saps  any  will  to  fight. 

“The  optimism  that  U.S.  officials  articulate 
is  not  shared  by  us  or  many  Vietnamese.  No 
real  victory  seems  possible  apart  from  geno- 
cide. 

“Inflation  increases  in  spite  of  massive  in- 
fusion of  aid  and  consumer  goods.  We  contin- 
ue to  be  troubled  by  our  identification  with 
the  war  effort  here  and  hope  soon  to  have  a 
statement  to  share  with  American  Christians. 


they  xvanted  to  go  away  from  the  community 
to  work.  Mrs.  Dirks  told  of  a tender  spot 
she  has  always  had  for  fellows  who  have  to 
leave  home  for  assignments.  She  thought  this 
experience  could  possibly  give  them  an  idea 
how  the  boys  feel. 

Both  do  not  claim  to  be  talented.  Mr.  Dirks 
admitted  he  was  no  teacher,  but  figured  he 
would  help  in  whatever  way  possible.  They 
view  their  contribution  as  small  and  refuse 
to  think  of  their  tasks  as  being  significant. 
“Were  only  helping  in  whatever  way  we 
can. 

To  prepare  for  service  Mr.  Dirks  sold  his 
livestock  and  simply  locked  up  the  farm.  His 
brother-in-law  is  occasionally  checking  the 
farm  during  their  absence. 

Several  things  have  already  stood  out  in 
their  assignment.  Gaining  an  insight  into  the 
activities  of  MCC,  they  commented  positively 
on  how  different  Mennonite  groups  can  work 
together.  Mrs.  Dirks,  who  is  active  in  the 
Women's  Missionary  Auxiliary  in  Oklahoma, 


wondered  if  people  actually  know  how  much 
work  goes  into  the  processing  and  shipping  of 
relief  bundles.  She  believes  a person  must 
come  and  see  personally  and  put  his  hands  in 
the  work. 

Dirks  indicated  that  in  the  future  he’d  prob- 
ably pick  another  agency,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  one,  too.  Variation  and 
learning  more  about  the  organizations  to 
which  they  contribute  are  two  ingredients 
that  may  cause  the  Dirks  to  continue  short- 
term ventures. 

John  Dueck,  Lowe  Farm,  Man.,  also  left 
his  farm  during  November  to  give  four 
months  of  voluntary  service  in  Akron.  For 
him  it  was  a matter  of  being  a good  steward. 

“I  have  time  in  the  winter.  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice to  me  in  the  past  has  been  very  satisfy- 
ing and  the  winters  more  meaningful.  ’ 

Dueck  has  filled  a number  of  short-term 
VS  positions,  including  construction  work  in 
Kitchener  and  with  the  Mennonite  Pioneer 
Missions  and  a variety  of  tasks  at  the  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College  and  at  Ailsa 
Craig  Boys  Farm. 

Here  he  is  engaged  in  carpentry,  painting, 
and  completing  other  miscellaneous  jobs  pre- 
viously neglected  because  of  personnel  short- 
age or  insufficient  skills.  He  declared  that 
speaking  wasn’t  his  line  and  wanted  to  give 
service  in  areas  where  he  had  abilities. 

Dueck  reported  that  he  could  get  a job,  re- 
ceive payment,  and  give  financially  to  chari- 
table organizations.  However,  he  wanted  to 
make  a more  meaningful  contribution.  “This 
way  I get  involved  personally.” 

Before  beginning  in  Akron,  he  arranged 
for  a neighboring  farmer  in  the  trucking  busi- 
ness to  haul  his  grain  to  market  when  the 
price  was  right.  Beyond  that  he  just  closed 
the  farm.  He  had  hoped  to  have  more  grain 
sold  before  he  began  this  job,  but  this  was 
not  possible. 

Dueck  feels  that  these  experiences  are  re- 
warding. He  finds  fulfillment  through  the  use 
of  extra  time  and  knows  that  he  is  contribut- 
ing both  time  and  talent  to  a worthy  cause. 

Well  Driller  Leaves  For  India 

J.  Arden  Godshall  and  family,  Goshen,  Ind., 
left  North  America  on  Dec.  15  for  a two-year 
xvell-drilling  assignment  in  Bihar,  India,  one 
of  the  hardest  hit  areas  during  the  prolonged 
drought  and  the  location  of  a strong  Men- 
nonite witness. 

Although  the  monsoon  rains  did  come  in 
1967,  many  believe  that  the  post  emergency 
period  is  an  equally  important  opportunity 
for  the  church  to  show  its  presence  and  help 
in  longer  range  projects. 

Formerly  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  Godshall  be- 
came a well  driller  in  Vermont  to  supplement 
his  income  as  a pastor.  He  did  this  for  two 
years  before  returning  to  college.  During  the 
summer  months  he  returned  to  Vermont  to 
work  with  the  rigs. 

The  initial  contact  for  him  to  go  to  India 
xvas  made  through  an  equipment  salesman 


Saigon  Center  Registers  200  English  Students 


Farmers  VS  During  Winter 
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Godshall  family 


who  accepted  an  invitation  b\  Benton 
Rhoades,  executive  secretary  of  Agricultural 
Missions,  to  observe  the  drilling  operations 
and  offer  suggestions.  He  returned  with  the 
report  that  India  had  enough  machines;  what 
India  needed  was  more  experienced  personnel. 

Later  Rhoades  cautioned  Godshall  about 
his  assignment,  "Arden,  I hope  you're  a 
born  optimist.  To  this  Gcxlshall  replied, 

"Well  drillers  have  to  be  optimists.  Godshall 
figures  that  almost  any  place  is  a good  spot 
to  drill  a water  well.  His  experience  in  the 
past  has  been  that  if  a person  drills  deep 
enough,  he  will  usually  strike  water. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
AFPRO  (Action  for  Food  Production),  an  or- 
ganization born  in  March  1966,  with  its 
meml)ership  made  up  of  many  voluntary 
agencies  active  in  India.  AFPRO’s  main  ob- 
jectives have  been  the  provision  of  fertilizer 
and  the  digging  of  wells. 

Godshall  will  train  nationals  to  run  the 
water  rigs.  " Hopefully,”  he  continued,  “ 1 can 
work  myself  out  of  a job.  Furthermore,  I 
want  to  impress  upon  these  men  the  impor- 
tance of  good  maintenance. 

"I  think  the  emergency  is  over,  but  really 
the  kind  of  development  we  want  to  do  is 
just  beginning.  The  experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  seeds  and  irrigation  plots  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
water,  especially  in  the  Bihar  and  other 
hard-hit  areas.  Our  goal  is  to  have  a sub- 
stantial water  supply  year  round.  ” 

The  famine,  though  severe,  accomplished 
several  positive  things.  It  proved  that  water 
is  available  and  that  it  is  practical  to  drill 
water  wells.  The  people  were  forced  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  because  their  sur- 
vival depended  upon  working  together. 
Additionally,  it  has  helped  to  break  down 
traditional  methods  of  farming  and  opened 
the  wav  for  new  crop  variations  and  irriga- 
tion methods. 


Eastern  Mennonite  College 


A new  venture  at  EMC  this  year  is  a two- 
week,  inter-semester  seminar  on  “Christian 
Discipleship  in  a Brave  New  World,"  held 
Jan.  8-19. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  bring  interac- 
tion between  the  student  body,  the  faculty, 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  various  academic 
disciplines,  and  about  25  church  leaders:  pas- 
tors, businessmen,  editors,  and  persons  in 
church  organizations  and  communications. 

Lecturers,  who  will  relate  their  fields  to 
the  Christian  context,  are:  Donald  Miller, 
theology;  Franklin  Littell,  church  history; 
Carl  Kreider,  economist;  Albert  J.  Meyer, 
scientist;  Ivan  J.  Fahs,  sociologist;  Vernon 
Grounds,  seminary;  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
the  church. 

Each  key  lecture  will  be  followed  by  discus- 
sion, the  panel  being  made  up  of  the  day’s 
lecturer,  two  faculty  members,  and  a visiting 
Mennonite  leader.  A similar  panel  on  related 

Paraguayan  Colony  Seeks  Aid 

Friesland  colony,  Paraguay,  recently  sent 
their  Oberschulze,  Alfred  Fast,  to  North 
America  to  seek  a substantial  loan  from  the 
brotherhood. 

The  colony  hopes  to  refinance  their  obliga- 
tion because  of  the  exorbitant,  but  normal, 
Paraguayan  interest  rates.  Long-term  loans 
for  land  purchases  were  not  available  when 
they  needed  the  land.  Additionally,  they 
need  to  secure  a financial  base. 

Fast  will  visit  various  Mennonite  commu- 
nities during  the  next  several  weeks  to  share 
with  them  Friesland’s  objectives  and  solicit 
potential  lenders  who  will  offer  their  assist- 
ance. They  are  seeking  12-year  loans  total- 
ing $100,000  at  6 percent  interest. 

Friesland  colony,  one  of  the  five  Menno- 
nite colonies  in  Paraguay,  was  established  in 


topics  will  be  held  in  six  evening  meetings. 

Participation  will  be  the  emphasis  in  after- 
noon discussion  in  32  groups  consisting  of  25 
students  each,  two  faculty  members,  and  a 
seminar  guest. 

Laban  Peachey,  chairman  of  panel  discus- 
sion, says:  "Out  of  such  conversations  new  in- 
sights and  new  dimensions  of  meaning  should 
emerge.  We  anticipate  that  the  college  com- 
munity will  become  more  aware  of  the  inter- 
relatedness of  the  academic  disciplines  and 
their  relevance  to  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity of  faith.” 

Informal  contacts  between  students  and  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  leaders  will  be  en- 
couraged as  a means  of  enlarging  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  world 
today  and  to  help  each  participant  in  his  in- 
ner quest  for  meaning  in  the  context  of  Chris- 
tian relationships. 


from  Church 

1937  by  146  families  who  had  fled  from  the 
Russian  revolution  in  1929  and  immigrated  to 
Fernheim  colony.  Later  they  decided  to  pio- 
neer a new  settlement  in  east  Paraguay 
where  there  was  a more  agreeable  climate, 
a better  market  for  products,  and  generally 
more  hopeful  conditions. 

The  Friesland  Mennonites  are  optimistic 
about  the  future.  They  now  have  the  neces- 
sary land  to  increase  their  crop  allotments. 
Eighty  percent  of  their  timberland  has  not 
been  cleared.  Furthermore,  the  population 
figures  and  colony  leadership  have  been  stabi- 
lized. 

Alfred  Fast  prepared  a “Prospectus  for  the 
Economic  Development  of  Friesland.  Copies 
of  this  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
MCC  office  in  Akron. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Willard  W.  Wiebe,  minister  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church  (Freeman,  S.D. ) and  chair- 
man of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  passed  away  Dec.  15.  He 
had  not  been  well  since  early  November. 

Wiebe  had  been  in  the  Sioux  Valley  Hos- 
pital, Sioux  Fall,  S.D.,  where  he  was  treated 
for  a rare  disease.  He  was  hoping  to  be 
“home  before  Christmas,  but  his  condition 
suddenly  became  critical  and  he  passed  away. 

John  D.  Risser,  Onego,  W.  Va.,  was  or- 


dained bishop,  Dec.  17,  to  serve  the  West 
Valley  District  of  Virginia  Conference.  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  as- 
sisted by  D.  W.  Lehman,  J.  Ward  Shank,  Lin- 
den M.  Wenger,  and  Mahlon  L.  Blosser. 

A seminar  for  ministers  on  Pastoral  Care 
of  People  in  Stress  was  held  recently  at 
East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Myron  Ebersole,  chaplain  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  was  lecturer 
and  discussion  leader.  The  seminar  ran  for 
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ten  Monday  evenings. 

William  D.  Nofziger,  chaplain  of  the 
Washington  County  Hospital,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  spoke  on  "The  Pastoral  Care  of  the 
Bereaved’  at  an  in-service  training  program 
for  ministers  of  the  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  area, 
Nov.  11. 

Laurelville  Church  Center  is  sponsoring  a 
weekend  event  on  the  theme,  "Peacemakers 
in  a Revolutionary  World, ” Jan.  26-28.  This 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  regional 
Peacemaker  Workshops  primarily  for  teachers 
and  adult  youth  leaders. 

The  Laurelville  event  is  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  a search  for  means  of  social 
change  consistent  with  the  Christian  peace 
witness.  Hopefully  both  youth  and  adults  will 
participate.  Resource  leaders  are  Ivan  Kauff- 
man, MCC;  Laura  Kennel,  Goshen  College 
student;  and  John  I.  Smucker,  New  York  City. 

If  possible,  notify  Laurelville,  R.  2,  Mt., 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  or  telephone  (412)  423- 
2056  before  Jan.  10  of  your  interest  in  at- 
tending. 

Fortress  Press  has  issued  a book.  Re- 
formers in  Profile.  One  of  the  eleven  chapters 
is  devoted  to  Menno  Simons,  and  was  written 
by  J.  C.  Wenger. 

Weekend  Bible  Studies  at  Diller’s  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Bethel, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio;  six  at  Scottdale,  Pa.;  nine 
at  Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz. ; one  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.;  five  at  Longenecker,  Winesburg,  Ohio; 
four  at  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.;  two  at 
Poole,  Ont. 

The  Peace  Club  at  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  sponsored  a fast  Nov.  5-11. 
People  taking  part  in  the  week-long  fast  lim- 
ited their  three  daily  meals  to  a bowl  of  rice 
and  some  orange  juice.  The  $530  saved  by 
students  during  that  week  has  been  desig- 
nated for  relief  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

A new  church  building  at  Homestead, 
Fla.,  was  dedicated  Nov.  26.  Bishop  Paul  G. 
Landis,  a former  Voluntary  Service  worker 
at  Homestead,  preached  the  dedicatory  mes- 
sage on  the  theme,  “Let  us  rise  up  and 
build.” 

With  a year-round  membership  of  ten  and 
19  associate  members,  Pastor  Kenneth  E. 
Nauman  said,  “We  have  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Urgent  for  our  growth  is  the  creating 
of  a one-year  plan  annually  in  outreach  and 

Calendar 


Winter  Bible  School,  Ridge  View  Church,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  Jan.  15-26. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  M ar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided ) 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 


nurture,  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  direction. 

The  late  M.  L.  Troyer  of  Elida,  Ohio, 
willed  $1,000  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  be 
used  in  support  of  general  missions. 

Stanley  Shenk,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  is  searching  for  the  following  books  for 
a study  project:  Amanda,  a Daughter  of  the 
Mennonites,  Anna  Balmer  Myers;  The  Mar- 
riage of  Susan,  Martin;  Her  Husband’s  Purse, 
Martin;  and  Liberty  for  Johnny,  Wonsetler.  If 
you  have  any  of  these  books,  please  contact 
him. 

The  Lancaster  Area  Writers’  Fellowship 

will  meet  Jan.  21,  1:30  p.m.,  at  the  Menno- 
nite Information  Center,  Lincoln  Highway 
East. 

Correction:  Hesston  College  School  for 
Ministers  will  close  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb. 
8,  instead  of  Tuesday  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 

All  interested  persons  are  welcome  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Mennonite  Hospitals  and  Homes  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Jan.  15-17. 

Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


In  the  Dec.  5,  1967,  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald, 
there  was  a great  amount  of  fact  in  the  article, 
“What  Is  Poverty?’’  This  may  stir  a desire  on  the 
part  of  many  people  who  would  like  to  help  cure 
some  particular  situation.  There  also  are  some 
facts  which  are  essential  to  know  and  practice  if 
their  efforts  are  to  succeed.  Following  are  the 
findings  of  ten  years’  experience  in  a public  wel- 
fare agency  with  people  of  all  ages  and  situations 
of  life. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  poverty  is  not 
entirely  a lack  of  money.  It  is  an  attitude  toward 
life  and  one’s  surroundings. 

Frequently  the  greatest  need  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  is  Christian  friendship,  understanding,  and 
willingness  to  listen  and  counsel  when  requested. 

Can  you  go  into  such  a situation  and  cultivate 
and  encourage  confidence  in  you  because  of  your 
Christian  concern  for  them  and  a desire  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves? 

Can  you  listen  to  a recital  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  and  hold  such  information  strictly  con- 
fidential? Can  you  offer  hope  and  comfort  until 
you  can  find  the  correct  way  to  help  constructively? 
In  the  interim  will  you  sincerely  pray  for  and  with 
those  whom  you  will  help? 

When  you  can  say  “Yes’  to  these  questions, 
you  are  in  an  attitude  to  offer  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  ones  you  are  led  to  contact. 

Always  strive  to  maintain  a humble  attitude;  say 
to  yourself,  “There  go  I,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.” 

Should  the  choice  of  your  effort  be  receiving 
public  welfare,  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
caseworker,  and  don't  give  financial  help  until  you 
know  how  much  and  how  you  can  help.  You  will 
avoid  trouble  for  yourself,  your  friend,  and  the 
caseworker. 

A public  welfare  worker  is  not  to  promote  re- 
ligious influence.  This  you  may  supply,  if  it  is 
done  in  the  right  way.  Exercise  patience,  love  the 
unlovely,  encourage  attendance  in  Sunday  school 
and  church,  if  possible,  also  good  reading,  and  for- 
get your  own  image. 

Don’t  feel  hurt  if  appreciation  isn’t  expressed. 
Just  sow  the  seed.  Be  sure  your  own  prayer  life 
is  all  it  should  be  and  watch  for  opportunities  to 


witness  to  the  difference  it  can  make  when  Christ 
becomes  the  Savior  and  burden  bearer. 

This  is  a real  challenge  to  help  bring  a per- 
manent solution  to  the  poverty  problem  and  its 
attendant  evils. — Daniel  E.  Snyder,  Holstein,  Neb. 


I have  just  read  "How  Do  You  Respond?" 
“Letter  to  the  Folks  Back  Home,”  and  the  edi- 
torial, “Unwilling  to  Repent,  twice,  each  of 
them. 

Just  thinking:  If  out  of  100,000  membership, 
1,000  would  decide  not  to  buy  that,  $3,000  car, 
which  they  do  not  need  anyhow,  and  would  give 
that  amount  to  the  Elkhart  Mission  Board,  that 
would  amount  to  $3,000,000  Wouldn  t that  stun 
the  Mission  Board  executives? 

And  if  the  100,000  members  would  each  re- 
direct $10.00  of  unnecessary  Christmas  spending  to 
the  Mission  Board,  this  would  make  another 
$1,000,000.  Or  if  each  of  these  100,000  members 
would  refuse  to  buy  luxuries  during  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  $10.00,  that  would  add  another 
$1,000,000.  And  if  each  of  those  100,000  members 
could  deny  themselves  of  $10.00  worth  of  necessary 
things,  and  give  this  amount  to  the  Mission  Board, 
this  would  add  another  million.  Let’s  see,  how 
much  would  that  be?  Six  million  dollars!  That 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Men- 
nonite Church  ever  gave  for  missions  in  a year. 

But  could  one  honestly  envision  such  conse- 
crated giving  without  "repentance”  from  so  much 
of  our  extravagant  living?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
Mennonite  from  America  flying  to  Bermuda  over  a 
weekend  to  play  golf?  Or  of  Mennonite  families 
stopping  at  restaurants  for  Sunday  dinner  on  the 
way  home  from  church?  And  how  about  spending 
double  for  homes  and  churches?  millions? 

Mennonite  education  gets  its  millions  to  build, 
to  educate  our  own  youth,  but  all  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  world  still  leave  hundreds  of  millions 
unevangelized  and  without  Bibles.  Bro.  Drescher 
speaks  of  taking  sin  lightly.  Perhaps  “sin”  is  a too 
general  term.  We  have  often  heard  that.  Possibly 
we  had  better  name  some  sins  if  we  want  to  keep 
our  people  out  of  hell  and  on  their  way  to  heav- 
en.— Shem  Peachey,  Quarryville,  Pa. 


Thank  you,  Robert  J.  Baker,  for  writing  the 
article,  “The  Handicap  of  the  Past.”  I share  this 
honest  opinion  concerning  the  role  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  plays  in  the  life  of  the  Mennonite  Churefi. 
Might  it  be  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
From  the  statements  we  as  Mennonites  are  saying 
in  regard  to  discipleship  we  do  not  really  mean  to 
shove  the  Holy  Spirit  back.  However,  I believe 
there  is  more  truth  in  this  article  than  what  we 
would  like  to  admit.  Therefore,  let  each  of  us  do 
our  part  so  that  articles  like  this  one  cannot  be 
written.  . . . — Harold  G.  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


My  thanks  to  Ivan  J.  Kauffman  for  his  account 
of  MCC  representatives  meeting  with  two  mem- 
bers of  President  Johnson’s  staff  (“A  Time  for 
Tears,  Dec.  12).  His  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  report  evidence  of  sympathy  with  our 
church’s  point  of  view  is  understandable.  Some 
consolation  should  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  brilliant  minds  in  our  nation  have  been  un- 
able to  bring  about  a change  in  our  government  s 
policy. 

Despite  this,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  con- 
clude that  a confrontation  of  this  kind  is  useless. 
The  pleading  of  sincere  men,  not  only  from  our 
own  church,  but  also  throughout  our  land,  is 
bound  to  eventually  have  some  effect. 

One  benefit  from  the  journey  of  these  five  men 
is  what  this  does  to  the  faith  of  their  brothers. 
This  personally  strengthens  my  sometimes  waver- 
ing faith  in  the  churcn.  The  courage  of  these  men, 
facing  handpicked  administration  debaters,  is  to  be 
applauded. 

Brother  Kauffman  agonizes  over  the  question  of 
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whether  his  group  conveyed  the  "good  news. 
Considering  the  injustice  of  our  government’s  posi- 
tion, good  news  would  hardly  have  been  appropri- 
ate. The  Old  Testament  prophets’  pronouncements 
were  usually  bad  news  for  the  unjust. 

Also  1 would  like  to  commend  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  for  the  prophetic  direction  he  has  given 
this  publication.  A letter  in  the  Dec.  12  issue  notes 
a strong  emphasis  away  from  God’s  Word.  1 totally 
disagree  with  this  analysis.  I sense  a sincere  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  living  Word  to  live  situations. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  things  about  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  the  Gospel  Herald. 

— Abraham  K.  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bucher — Baker. — David  Bucher,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
and  Carol  Baker,  Linsey,  Ohio,  both  of  Inlet  cong., 
by  Dale  Wyse,  Nov.  18,  1967. 

Eshleman— Franck— Jay  Mark  Eshleman,  East 
Petersburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  A.  Franck, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin, 
Dec.  23,  1967. 

Guerin — Miller. — Charles  Guerin,  Hammonds- 
port,  N.Y.,  and  Darlene  Miller,  Bath,  N.Y.,  Pleasant 
Valley  cong.,  by  Irvin  D.  Weaver,  assisted  by  the 
bride’s  father,  C.  Richard  Miller,  Sept.  1,  1967. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Blosser,  Edwin  and  Martha  (Zimmerman),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Sheri  Lynn,  Nov.  30, 
1967 

Buckwalter,  Everett  G.  and  Martha  Jane  (Gray- 
bill),  Vineland,  N.J.,  second  daughter,  Carol  Marie, 
Dec.  4,  1967. 

Buckwalter,  Paul  H.  and  Ruth  (Graybill),  Lan- 
ham,  Md.,  first  child,  Brenda  Kay,  Dec.  16,  1967. 

Carpenter,  James  and  Faith  (Swartzentruber), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Cheryl 
Ann,  Dec.  15,  1967. 

Clark,  Larry  and  Ruthann  (Schrock),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Edward,  Nov.  22, 
1967. 

Hampton,  Arthur  G.  and  Jean  (Lehman),  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  a son,  Timothy  Scott,  Dec.  20,  1967. 

Hartzler,  Glenn  and  Elsie  (Mumaw),  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Michael  Dale, 
Dec.  10,  1967. 

Hathaway,  David  Wavne  and  Stella  (Oswald), 
Wisner,  Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy 
Wayne,  Dec.  12,  1967. 

Hughes,  Theodore  and  Lina  (Yoder),  East  Pe- 
tersburg, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  David, 
Dec.  16,  1967. 

Jantzi,  Ralph  and  Barbara  (Boshart),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristen  Yvonne, 
Nov.  9,  1967. 

King,  David  H.  and  Elsie  (Byler),  Belleville,  Pa., 
third  son,  Timothy  Lynn,  born  Sept.  28,  1967;  re- 
ceived tor  adoption,  Oct.  3,  1967. 

Leaman,  Norman  B.  and  E.  Arlene  (McMichael), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Dwight 
Norman,  Nov.  5,  1967. 

Lehman,  James  L.  and  Nicole  (Horner),  Boswell, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Stephen  Scott,  Oct.  23,  1967. 

Mast,  William  J.  and  Betty  (Petersheim),  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  second  son,  Barry  Lynn,  Dec.  11, 
1967. 


North,  Wayne  and  Doris  (Amstutz),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  fifth  and  sixth  children,  third  and  fourth 
daughters,  Janet  Faye  and  Jennifer  Kaye,  Dec.  4, 
1967. 

Pfaunmiller,  Galen  and  Vickie  (Kohnke),  Leola, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Lee,  Nov.  10,  1967. 

Ramer,  J.  Ralph  and  Laura  (King),  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  James  Ernest,  Dec.  10, 
1967. 

Richer,  Lowell  R.  and  Linda  (Beck),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Sue,  Nov.  22, 
1967. 

Rupp,  A.  J.  and  Linda  (Sauder),  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kerry  Lee,  Nov.  2,  1967. 

Schloneger,  Elvin  and  Margaretta  (Kagey),  Lou- 
isville, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Jina  Rae,  Dec.  6, 
1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Close,  Merritt,  son  of  Charles  and  Milly  (Mc- 
Cullough) Close,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Sept.  15,  1895;  died  of  a heart  attack  while  hunt- 
ing near  his  home  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Dec.  8, 
1967;  aged  72  y.  2 m.  23  d.  On  June  20,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Beulah  Mullett,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  and  Wayne),  2 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Eulalia — Mrs.  Flovd  Ault- 
man).  He  was  a member  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Elliot-Hartline  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  11,  with 
Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 

Erb,  Mary,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont., 
Aug.  18,  1888;  died  at  Zurich,  Ont.,  Nov.  23,  1967; 
aged  79  y.  3 m.  5 d.  On  Jan.  9,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Moses  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  adopted  daughter  (Rene — Mrs.  Chris 
Schultz),  2 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Nancy — Mrs.  Chris  Schwartzentruber  and 
Kate — Mrs.  Claude  Stiles),  and  one  brother  (Dave). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Blake  Church,  where 
funeral  sendees  were  held  Nov.  26,  with  Ephraim 
Gingerich  and  Orval  M.  Jantzi  officiating. 

Guengerich,  William  S.,  son  of  Samuel  D.  and 
Barbara  (Beachy)  Guengerich,  was  bom  in  John- 
son Co.,  Iowa,  Apr.  14,  1877;  died  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  of  pneumonia,  resulting  from  cancer.  Dec. 
7,  1967;  aged  90  y.  7 m.  23  d.  On  Nov.  7,  1901,  he 
was  married  to  Ellen  Nora  Yoder,  who  died  Jan. 
10,  1922.  On  Sept.  11,  1923,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Buckwalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Clara — Mrs.  Emerson  Rodgers), 
one  brother  (Menno),  one  sister  (Susie — Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Kuhns),  2 grandchildren,  and  15  great-grand- 
children. On  Jan.  17,  1909,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  the  West  Union  Church,  Parnell,  Iowa, 
where  he  served  until  his  retirement.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  10,  with  Ronald  Kennel, 
John  Y.  Swartzendruber,  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzen- 
druber  officiating. 

Hartzler,  Dorothy  Marie,  daughter  of  Enos  F. 
and  Ada  (Stouffer)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1924;  died  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  31,  1967;  aged  43  y.  10  m.  20  d.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hartzler) 
and  3 brothers  (Earl  J.,  Lloyd  O.,  and  Paul  D. ). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  from 
her  youth.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Lin- 
dale  Church,  Nov.  3,  with  Moses  Slabaugh,  Lloy 
Kniss,  and  Noah  Hilty  officiating. 

Hertzler,  Martha  Kathryn,  daughter  of  John  H. 
and  Priscilla  (Mast)  Stoltzfus,  was  bom  Dec.  18, 
1906;  died  at  her  home  near  Morgantown,  Pa.,  of 
coronary  occlusion,  Dec.  4,  1967;  aged  60  y.  11  m. 
16  d.  Surviving  are  her  husband  (Milford  Hertzler), 
one  foster  daughter  (Phyllis — Mrs.  Edward  Putt), 
one  foster  son  (Joseph  Thomas),  4 foster  grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Walter  M.  and  Christian  U.),  and 


4 sisters  (Mrs.  Myra  King,  Ruth — Mrs.  J.  J.  Hos- 
tetter,  Esther — Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  and 
Amanda — Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Zehr).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  Ross  Goldfus  and  Daniel  Hertzler 
officating;  interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  Royden  Bertram,  son  of  John  B.  and 
Mary  (Conrad)  Jantzi,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Aug.  17,  1901;  died  of  a heart  attack  while  on  a 
hunting  trip  near  La  Pine,  Ore.,  Oct.  18,  1967; 
aged  66  y.  2 m.  1 d.  On  Jan.  3,  1923,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Gascho,  who  died  Jan.  18,  1935.  On 
Feb.  16,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Mary 
Birky,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Merrill  Boshart,  Roland,  Robert, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Lloyd  Hooley,  John,  Leo,  Caroline — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Wolfer,  Jr.,  and  Billy),  2 sisters  (Net- 
tie— Mrs.  Homer  Schweitzer  and  Ethel — Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Stutzman),  2 brothers  (Ezra  and  Daniel),  and 
34  grandchildren.  One  daughter  (Betty)  preceded 
him  in  death.  Because  of  illness  he  spent  the 
winters  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Paradise  Valley  Church. 

Meyer,  Lavina,  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  was  born 
June  28,  1903;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Dec.  15, 
1967;  aged  64  y.  5 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band (John  Meyer),  4 sons,  and  one  daughter.  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  18. 

Plank,  Walter  S„  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Plank,  was  born  at  Filer,  Idaho,  Aug.  28,  1903; 
died  unexpectedly  while  at  work  near  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  Dec.  5,  1967;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  7 d On  Dec. 
25,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Palmer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Robert, 
Wallace,  Walter,  and  Rosine — Mrs.  Dean  Schulz),  2 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Elmer).  One  broth- 
er and  one  sister  preceded  him  in  death  He  was 
a member  of  the  East  Holbrook  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  8,  with  Lee  J.  Mil- 
ler officiating. 

Schmucker,  Susan,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Cath- 
erine (Conrad)  Schmucker,  was  born  at  Louisville, 
Ohio,  May  3,  1893;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1967;  aged 
74  y.  7 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Daniel  C., 
Harmon  D.,  and  Howard  C. ) and  one  sister  (Cath- 
erine— Mrs.  Orrin  D.  Miller).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Beech  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  11,  with  Wayne  North  and  O.  N.  Johns 
officiating. 

Shaffer,  Ida  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jennie 
(Himes)  Moore,  was  born  near  Reedsville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
20,  1891;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Nov.  21, 
1967;  aged  76  y.  1 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  26,  1906,  she 
was  married  to  William  Shaffer,  who  died  in  1944. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Fay,  Eugene,  Mrs.  Esther 
Smith,  and  Jean — Mrs.  Walter  Dustin),  2 sisters,  6 
grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Barrville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  24,  with  Elam  H.  Click  of- 
ficiating; interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery 

Snider,  Oliver,  son  of  Solomon  and  Elizabeth 
(Martin)  Snider,  was  bom  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Dec. 
30,  1878;  died  at  South  Waterloo  Hospital,  Galt, 
Ont.,  from  heart  illness,  Dec.  13,  1967;  aged  88  v. 
11m.  13  d.  On  Dec.  31,  1902,  he  was  married  to 
Louisa  Weber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Beulah  Musselman),  6 grand- 
children, and  4 great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Mah- 
lon)  preceded  him  in  death.  In  1909  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  in  1936  was  ordained 
bishop,  serving  the  Floradale  and  Elmira  congrega- 
tions. He  was  a member  of  the  Elmira  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  16,  with 
Vernon  Leis,  Howard  Bauman,  and  Newton  Ging- 
rich officiating. 

Weber,  Nelson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Weber,  was  bom  in  Woolwich  Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  17, 
1890;  died  at  Elmira  (Ont.)  Private  Hospital,  Dec. 
10,  1967;  aged  77  y.  8 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Altana  Martin,  Mrs.  Ella  Detwiller, 
and  Mrs.  Pearl  Kinsie).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Elmira  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Dreisinger  Funeral  Chapel,  Dec.  12,  with  Vernon 
Leis  officiating. 
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Items  and 
Comments 


Among  the  unique  volumes  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  York  is 
a New  Testament  printed  by  an  Armenian 
Christian  in  Turkey  in  1914.  It  has  passages 
from  the  Bible  on  one  side  of  each  sheet, 
and  selections  from  the  Koran  on  the  other. 
The  ingenious  trick  stopped  extreme  Muslims 
in  Istanbul  from  tearing  up  the  Scriptures 
because  no  Mohammedan  would  dare  to  tear 
the  Koran. 

o o o 

“In  this  nuclear  age,  the  choice  between 
war  and  peace  is  rapidly  narrowing  down  to 
zero  minimum,  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  said  in  an  interview  with  newsmen 
at  his  home  in  Independence,  Mo. 

“The  choice  is  peace  or  perish,  he  de- 
clared. 

The  statement  was  made  as  he  inspected  a 
scale  model  of  the  $1.5  million  International 
Center  for  the  Advance  of  Peace  which  had 
been  Down  to  Kansas  City  from  Jerusalem. 
The  center  is  now  under  construction  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Scopus  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  famed  city,  sacred  to  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
and  Christians. 

But  the  man  who  ordered  the  dropping  of 
the  world’s  first  atomic  bomb  was  not  opti- 
mistic about  the  prospects  for  peace.  “As  one 
crisis  dissipates,’  Truman  said,  “another 
erupts.  I hope  those  who  persist  in  disturb- 
ing the  peace  reflect  on  the  eventual  con- 
sequences before  they  resort  to  violence. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  that  the 
United  States  already  has  dropped  more 
bombs  on  North  and  South  Vietnam  than 
were  dropped  on  Europe  in  all  of  World  War 

II. 

The  concentration  in  Vietnam  was,  how- 
ever, not  as  much  on  cities  as  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  world  sentiment  toward  the 
Vietnam  war  continued  as  negative  as  ever. 

o o o 

Surprise  and  dismay  has  marked  the  re- 
sponse to  the  long-awaited  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Study  of  Alcoholism  fi- 
nanced by  a $1  million  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  “Rather 
than  liberalize  the  restrictions  of  liquor  ad- 
vertising as  the  report  urges,  perhaps  we 
should  move  toward  banning  ads  altogether,” 
wrote  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Price  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  A prom- 
inent New  Jersey  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Jeanes,  said  views  expressed  in  the  report 
“certainly  are  not  expressing  the  opinion  of 
hosts  of  Christians  in  this  nation  who  are 
familiar  with  the  ravages  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. 


The  11  million  member  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  changing  to  put  a new  empha- 
sis on  its  service  to  society,  a denominational 
executive  said. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  is  forging  a new  dynamic 
for  the  future,”  according  to  the  Reverend 
Albert  McClellan,  program  planning  secretary' 
for  the  convention’s  executive  committee. 

"This  new  dynamic  will  not  emphasize  the 
gathered,  worshiping,  and  educating  church 
any  less,  he  said,  “but  it  will  emphasize  the 
witnessing,  ministering,  and  applying  church 
more. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Mr. 
McClellan  asserted,  is  slowly  shifting  “from 
the  come-church  to  the  go-church.” 

He  cited  35  ways  in  which  the  convention 
is  changing,  including  establishment  of  a co- 
ordinating committee  to  prevent  overlapping, 
gathering  of  a broad  base  of  fundamental 
source  materials  for  new  curricula  and  meth- 
ods, securing  a new  task-oriented  curriculum, 
and  shifting  the  grading  plan  "to  allow  the 
churches  to  become  more  flexible  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  new  man.” 

o o o 

Czechoslovaks  persist  in  preferring  to  be 
married  in  church  rather  than  a state  mar- 
riage hall,  according  to  a recent  complaint  by 
Svobodne  Slovo,  a Prague  newspaper. 

It  said  that  "civil  ceremonies  have  not  tak- 
en root.”  Not  only  do  young  people  prefer  to 
be  married  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it 
added,  but  most  of  them  still  take  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized. 

An  editorial  also  complained  about  the  lack 
of  success  of  the  communist  "welcome  cere- 
mony which  was  supposed  to  replace  confir- 
mation into  the  church  at  the  age  of  13. 

In  some  cases  Svobodne  Slovo  said,  the  par- 
ents “actually  refused  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony.” 

A general  court-martial  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  convicted  Army  Pvt.  Ronald  Lockman, 
23,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  refusing  to  obey 
orders  to  go  to  Vietnam.  He  was  sentenced 
to  2 1/2  years  of  hard  labor  and  dishonorable 
discharge. 

The  court  deliberated  only  11  minutes  at 
the  end  of  a trial  that  erupted  in  violent  con- 
frontation between  civilian  spectators  and  mil- 
itary police  soon  after  Lockman  had  pleaded 
a loud  and  clear  “Not  guilty.” 

[ Lockman  lives  in  the  3300  block  of  W. 
Cumberland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ] 

Lockman’s  counsel  declared  his  only  crime 
was  that  "his  conscience  was  so  strong  that 
he  was  compelled  to  refuse  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam.” 

The  “high  cost  of  dying”  has  become  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  many  people — bereaved 
families,  ministers,  labor  welfare  directors, 
doctors.  Some  have  found  a way  to  arrange 
for  appropriate,  dignified  funerals  at  a moder- 
ate cost. 

How  this  can  be  done  is  outlined  in  Funer- 
al Costs  and  Death  Benefits,  a new  Public 


Affairs  Pamphlet  by  Sidney  Margolius,  a lead- 
ing expert  on  consumer  problems.  In  this 
pamphlet  Margolius  discusses  the  pricing  sys- 
tem for  funerals,  suggests  how  to  keep  costs 
modest,  and  summarizes  the  financial  benefits 
that  may  be  available  to  meet  the  expenses. 
Funeral  Costs  and  Death  Benefits  is  available 
for  25  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 381  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

Some  2,500  people  have  been  attending 
the  People's  Church,  Toronto,  each  Sunday 
night  this  fall  to  hear  so-called  heretics  speak 
about  their  religion.  The  speakers  have  in- 
cluded a Catholic,  Mormon,  Spiritualist,  Uni- 
tarian, Christian  Scientist,  and  others. 

Each  Sunday  night  there  has  been  a dif- 
ferent speaker  at  the  start  of  the  service. 
The  following  Sunday  the  minister.  Rev.  Paul 
B.  Smith,  in  his  message  has  explained  why 
the  speaker’s  religion  was  false  and  not  true 
to  what  the  Bible  teaches. 

Dr.  Smith  says:  “Rather  than  weakening 
the  faith  of  my  people,  as  some  feared  it 
would,  the  series  has  strengthened  their  faith. 
Not  any  of  the  speakers  offered  my  people 
anything  to  compare  with  their  evangelical 
faith  based  on  an  infallible  Bible  and  person- 
al salvation  through  Christ." 

o o o 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege has  decided  to  permit  students  and 
faculty  members  to  attend  movies  and  the 
theater.  The  school’s  famous  “pledge,”  how- 
ever, still  prohibits  drinking,  smoking,  gam- 
bling, dancing,  and  secret  societies. 


Paul  Harvey  reminded  us  of  some  startling 
facts: 

The  118,000,000  churchgoers  in  the  United 
States  are  more  than  ever  before.  That’s  an 
increase  of  30  percent  in  ten  years. 

But  illegitimacy  has  increased  300  percent. 
Pornography  has  become  a $500,000,000-a- 
year  business.  Venereal  disease  has  increased 
72  percent  in  one  year! 

Our  crime  bill  is  20  billion  dollars  a year. 
And  crime  is  increasing  four  times  faster  than 
the  population  is  increasing.  Juvenile  crime  is 
increasing  five  times  faster. 

Our  nation  has  7,000,000  alcoholics  and 
3,500,000  problem  drinkers.  Combine  all  our 
churches,  synagogues,  and  temples,  and  they 
are  outnumbered  by  our  taverns  by  175,000! 
Combine  all  the  money  we  spend  on  religion, 
education,  medicine,  and  automobiles — and 
the  money  we  give  to  gamblers  is  greater 
than  all  those  put  together. 

o © o 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Marse 
Grant,  editor  of  the  Biblical  Becorder,  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Sept.  23  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. It  was  addressed  to  North  Carolina 
Senators  Ervin  and  Jordan: 

“One  of  your  colleagues,  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  has  been  busy  in  re- 
cent days  seeking  to  get  stiffer  health  wam- 
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ings  on  cigarettes.  Of  course  this  is  his 
privilege,  but  would  you  ask  him  a few  ques- 
tions for  your  constituents  down  here  in 
North  Carolina? 

“Please  ask  him  to  get  up-to-date  infor- 
mation from  the  U.S.  Health  Servioe  on  the 
number  of  alcoholics  in  this  country.  It’s 
somewhere  between  five  and  six  million, 
maybe  more.  (He  should  know  that  one  al- 
coholic affects  the  lives  of  four  people. ) 

“Also  have  him  find  out  how  many  people 
died  last  year  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
how  many  of  these  deaths  were  attributed  to 
too  much  drinking. 

“And  while  he’s  rounding  up  the  informa- 
tion, one  of  his  many  staff  members  could 
call  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago 
and  verify  that  half  of  the  53,000  highway 
deaths  last  year  were  caused  by  drinking. 
We  are  sure  he  has  a statistician  on  his  staff, 
so  it  would  be  easy  to  compare  those  figures 
with  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  smok- 
ing. 

“Just  a word  of  warning:  Don’t  ask  him 
how  much  of  his  family  fortune  of  an  es- 
timated $200,000,000  came  from  importing 
Scotch  whisky.  This  might  embarrass  him. 
Thank  him,  though,  for  attracting  America’s 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  foolish  incon- 
sistencies of  our  time — health  warnings  on 
cigarettes  and  none  on  whisky.  Yours  for 
moresensible  legislation,  Marse  Grant. 


In  an  English-language  broadcast  from  Ha- 
noi, the  North  Vietnamese  government  sent 
the  following  message  to  peace  demonstrators 
who  marched  on  the  Pentagon:  “May  the  Oct. 
21  struggle  mark  a new  development  in  the 
American  people’s  movement  for  an  end  of 
the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  you  bril- 
liant success. 


The  November  20  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  took  note  of  the  movement  of  Menno- 
nites  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  “in  search  of 
cheap  land  and  isolation  from  the  modern 
world. 

The  first  Mennonites  to  move  to  Bolivia 
came  from  the  Paraguayan  colonies  thirteen 
years  ago.  Other  families  from  Paraguay  and 
Canada,  attracted  by  better  conditions  in  Bo- 
livia, followed. 

The  main  influx  now  comes  from  Mexico 
where  the  government  refuses  to  sell  more 
large  tracts  of  land  to  the  Mennonites.  The 
Mennonites  have  therefore  “bought  100,000 
acres  of  uncleared  scrubland  about  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Santa  Cruz,  states  the 
Times.  “The  first  fifteen  families  who  arrived 
drilled  wells  and  bought  a block  of  apart- 
ments in  Santa  Cruz  for  newcomers  expected 
in  the  next  four  months. 

“The  villages  are  built  on  the  flat,  sandy, 
scrub-covered  plain  to  the  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,”  according  to  the  Times.  The  farms 
tend  to  be  “models  of  neatness.”  The  families 
live  in  “bungalows  of  brick  with  corrugated 
iron  roofs.” 
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By  Jacob  Loewen 


"I  Want  to  Be 


“One  wants  to  become  “a  human  being’  too.’’ 

The  suspended  intonation  pattern  indicated  that  the  speaker 
had  a lot  more  to  say.  But  he  stopped.  Already  these  words — 
uttered  with  such  explosive  vehemence — had  startled  me. 

The  speaker,  a Chulupi  Indian,  was  a member  of  a nomad- 
ic hunting-and-gathering  tribe  that  in  the  early  1940’s  de- 
cided to  become  “Christians  like  the  Mennonites”  who  came 
to  the  Chaco  from  Canada  and  Europe  in  1928  and  1931  re- 
spectively. The  Chulupi  abandoned  their  work  in  the  cane 
fields  of  Argentina  where  they  were  exposed  to  hard  liquor 
and  prostitution,  and  migrated  to  the  Mennonite  colonies  in 
the  Chaco  of  Paraguay. 

For  20  years  these  Indians  were  content  to  work  for  the 
white  colonists.  Then  one  day  they  exploded.  Seven  hundred 
of  them  rose  up  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  colonists  and 
demanded  land,  equipment,  cattle,  and  membership  in  the  col- 
ony cooperative. 

" You've  Become  Rich  on  My  Sweat" 

“For  20  years  we  have  worked  for  you.  You  have  become 
rich  by  our  sweat.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  something  too. 
We  want  to  become  people  and  have  things  just  like  you!’ 

When  the  colony  leaders  tried  to  dissuade  them,  the  rebels 
drowned  out  their  words  screaming,  “Our  ears  burn!  Our  ears 
burn!”  (a  vulgar  Chulupi  insult  reserved  for  liars  of  the  worst 
kind). 

Bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted  when  the  government  of 
Paraguay  promised  land  and  equipment  to  the  Indians,  but 
the  promise  turned  out  to  be  political.  Several  months  passed 
and  no  equipment  came. 

When  a land  grant  was  finally  made,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
sandy  waste  without  any  water.  Disillusioned  and  starving, 
the  group  broke  up.  Some  returned  to  their  satellite  villages 
on  the  colony  periphery.  Others  struck  out  for  their  former 
home  on  Pilcomayo  River,  leaving  a trail  of  dead  in  their 
wake. 

Though  the  storm  had  passed  without  bloodshed,  the  colo- 
nists were  frightened.  They  called  for  an  anthropological  in- 
vestigation. Their  major  questions  were  related  to  the  rebel- 
lion: What  triggered  it  in  the  first  place?  Was  there  danger 
that  it  could  break  out  again?  Could  anything  be  done  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence? 

The  pursuit  of  answers  to  these  questions  demanded  that  I 
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visit  the  Chulupi  camp  at  Sandhorst,  the  original  source  of 
the  rebellion.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  more 
than  a year  after  the  original  outburst,  the  Indians  were  not 
permitting  any  white  men — colonists  or  missionaries — to  set 
foot  in  their  village.  I engaged  two  Chulupi  bilinguals  (Chul- 
upi-Spanish)  to  be  my  sponsors  and  sent  them  ahead  to  ex- 
plain my  mission  to  the  Chulupi  of  Sandhorst  village,  hoping 
that  an  invitation  to  visit  the  camp  might  result.  The  spon- 
sors were  successful  and  the  Sandhorst  Chulupi  extended  the 
nvitation. 

We  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  welcome.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  came 
to  shake  our  hand.  While  the  greetings  were  in  process, 
women  were  running  back  and  forth  carrying  sheepskins  and 
piling  them  up  several  deep  so  that  the  visitor,  his  interpret- 
ers, and  the  leading  people  of  the  village  could  sit  together. 

As  soon  as  the  greetings  were  finished,  I said:  “My  two 
friends,  your  tribesmen,  have  told  you  why  I am  here.  The 
Lencos  (a  corruption  of  the  word  ‘gringo’  as  the  Mennonite 
settlers  are  called)  want  to  help  the  Chulupi  become  people,’ 
and  so  they  asked  me  to  come  and  see  what  things  might  be 
hindering  you  in  your  quest  and  what  might  be  done  so  that 
you  would  become  ‘people’  more  quickly  and  more  easily.” 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  like  pulling  the  cork  out  of  a 
fermenting  bottle.  For  more  than  two  hours  people,  some- 
times five  and  six  at  a time,  poured  forth  accounts  of  their 
bitter  experiences  as  second-class  peons. 

“Six  men  grabbed  me  one  night  when  I was  returning 
home  from  work.  They  thought  I had  stolen  something.  They 
beat  me  bloody,  but  it  wasn’t  I who  had  stolen. 

“My  whole  family  worked  and  worked,  and  then  all  farmer 
X gave  us  was  old  clothes.  When  we  objected,  he  laughed 
and  said,  “These  clothes  are  plenty  good  for  Indians.’ 

“All  my  goats  were  killed  without  warning  when  they  got 
into  a Mennonite  s garden,  and  I never  got  any  settlement.” 

“Somebody  had  stolen  at  the  Lenco  cooperative  store,  and 
one  day  when  six  of  us  went  to  buy  something,  we  were 
grabbed  without  explanation  and  beaten  mercilessly.  When  we 
demonstrated  our  innocence,  the  whites  just  told  us:  ‘Well, 
somebody  stole,  and  we’re  going  to  show  all  of  you  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  steal.  You  can  tell  the  rest  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  everyone  who  steals. 

“I  was  standing  near  a gate  when  a Lenco  drove  up  with 
his  buggy.  He  yelled  something  to  me  which  I didn’t  under- 
stand, and  so  I didn  t move.  Then  he  jumped  off  the  buggy 
and  slapped  my  face. 

For  several  hours  bitter  words  flowed  like  a river  swollen 
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by  a tropical  cloudburst.  At  last  the  outpouring  began  to 
dwindle  until  finally  everyone  was  silent.  One  of  the  older 
men  said,  “It  is  all.” 

I was  moved  by  the  recital  of  abuse  and  the  intensity  of 
the  Chulupi  feelings.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  all  these 
experiences  were  true,  the  people  obviously  felt  keenly  op- 
pressed. 

Not  knowing  what  really  to  do  next,  I said,  “My  inner- 
most is  deeply  pained,  for  the  people  who  did  these  things 
to  you  are  my  people.  1 must  now  go  alone  to  think.” 

Alone,  I tried  to  bring  my  notes  into  a more  legible  condi- 
tion. But  all  the  while  I was  praying,  “Lord,  what  do  1 do 
now?” 

It  was  the  Indians  who  finally  forced  my  decision.  They 
gathered  for  a meeting,  and  so  I went  and  joined  the  crowd. 
No  sooner  had  I sat  down  on  the  sand  than  women  came  run- 
ning with  a bench  and  sheepskins.  One  of  the  men  escorted 
me  to  the  bench  and  told  me  I was  to  preach.  When  I con- 
sulted my  guides  as  to  what  I might  say,  they  immediately 
responded,  “Tell  them  what  you  told  us  on  the  way.” 

So  I briefly  repeated  the  story  of  my  own  struggle  to  be- 
come a “person.”  As  a newly  ordained  young  man  I had  be- 
come very  frustrated  when  some  of  the  older  ministers  began 
to  “rap  me  on  the  head  saying  that  I was  too  young  to  say 
the  things  I was  saying  in  my  sermons. 

In  anger  and  frustration  I turned  to  counterattack  my  tor- 
mentors. Luckily,  a kind,  older  minister  drew  me  aside  and 
gave  me  the  following  counsel:  “Undermining  the  people  who 
hurt  you  will  only  hurt  you  more,  because  in  the  process  you 
always  cheapen  yourself.  God  has  a place  for  you.  Don’t  let 
the  words  of  jealous  men  keep  you  from  obeying  the  Lord.” 

I concluded  with  a testimony  of  my  current  happiness  as  a 
missionary,  for  in  obeying  God’s  call  I had  found  my  way  to 
first  class. 

After  my  testimony  had  been  interpreted,  an  Indian — the 
only  confessing  Christian  in  the  village,  as  I learned  from  my 
interpreters — got  up  and  said  to  the  people,  “Yes,  we  all 
want  to  become  first-class  people  too.  But  let’s  remember: 
even  if  we  do  get  land,  plows,  horses,  and  tools,  we  have 
done  many  evil  things.  We  can  never  enjoy  God’s  blessing 
with  dirty  innermosts.  We  have  spent  much  time  telling  of 
all  the  evil  things  the  Lencos  did  to  us.  What  about  all  the 
evil  we  did  to  them?” 

Then  just  as  they  had  confessed  their  hurts,  they  now 
spontaneously  confessed  their  wrongs.  For  several  hours  con- 
fessions like  the  following  poured  forth: 

“I  killed  this. . . .” 


“I  stole  that.  . . 

“I  broke  that. . . 

“I  lied  like  this. ...” 

There  were  no  tears,  but  there  was  dead  seriousness. 

After  the  confessions  ended,  the  lone  convert  rose  up  again 
and  said,  “It  is  good  and  well  for  us  to  admit  all  the  bad 
things  we  have  done.  But  remember,  all  the  while  we  were 
doing  them,  God  was  seeing  us,  and  I haven  t heard  any  of 
you  mention  God.  What  will  we  do  about  Him?” 

Then,  following  the  old  Chulupi  custom  in  peacemaking, 
they  appointed  five  “talking  chiefs ” (the  Chulupi  name  actu- 
ally means  “talkers  between  two”).  In  the  silence  of  that 
Chaco  night  these  five  men  got  up  one  by  one  and  pleaded 
with  God  to  forgive  their  sins  and  the  people’s  sins,  to  accept 
all  of  them  as  His  children,  and  to  make  them  real  “people. 

This  account  of  the  Chulupi  rebellion  and  subsequent 
group  conversion  is  not  merely  a human  interest  story.  It  is 
an  example  illustrating  several  basic  facts  about  today’s  emer- 
gent nationalism. 

Emergent  nationalism  is  a group  reaction  to  the  abuse  of  a 
people’s  dignity.  (Emergent  nationalism  stands  in  contrast  to 
the  complacent  nationalism  of  America  and  Western  Europe 
and  the  aggressive  nationalism  of  Red  China.  These  three 
forms  of  nationalism  have  been  labeled  self-expressive,  self- 
satisfied,  and  self-assertive  respectively.)  Eric  S.  Fife  and 
Arthur  F.  Glasser  in  their  book  Missions  in  Crisis  speak  of  it 
as  a “smoldering  vision,”  a “fire  burning  in  men’s  bones,” 
and  an  “intense  yearning  for  first-class  status.  William  D. 
Reyburn  defines  it  as  the  formal  expression  of  a people’s  col- 
lective struggle  for  purpose  and  significance  in  life. 

“The  African  wants  above  all  other  things  to  be  treated  as 
a self-respecting  person,  sharing  in  the  spiritual  and  material 
rewards  of  modern  life.  He  does  not  demand  that  he  become 
the  only  one  entitled  to  first-class  citizenship,  but  he  does 
demand  that  he  be  included  in  the  category.” 

Anthropologists  have  pointed  out  that  emergent  nationalism 
usually  accompanies  cultural  revitalization — the  process  by 
which  a decaying  or  rapidly  changing  society  finds  new  inte- 
gration or  new  meaning  and  purpose  for  its  existence.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  Chulupi  group  conversion. 

Emergent  nationalism  is  a more  or  less  universal  phenome- 
non that  characterizes  our  day  of  waning  colonialism  and 
growing  racial  equality.  What  happened  in  the  Chaco  is  not 
unique.  Similar  episodes  of  self-assertion  are  taking  place  in 
tribe  after  tribe  in  South  America — from  the  smaller  jungle 
bands  to  the  Quechua  millions  in  the  Andean  highlands. 

A similar  spirit  of  national  awakening  has  pervaded  Asia 
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and  Africa  and  is  moving  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
Time  has  described  it  as  today’s  universal  epidemic: 

“For  sheer  and  pervasive  fervor  the  love  of  nationhood  has 
no  equals  among  contemporary  political  passions.  Independ- 
ence is  the  fetish,  fad,  and  totem  of  our  times.  Everybody 
who  can  muster  a quorum  in  a colony  wants  freedom  NOW — 
and  such  is  the  temper  of  the  age  that  they  can  usually  have 
it.  Roughly  one  third  of  the  world,  some  one  billion  people, 
have  run  up  their  own  flags  in  the  great  dismantlement  of 
empires  since  World  War  II,  creating  sixty  new  nations  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  process  they  have  also  created, 
for  themselves  and  for  the  world,  a congeries  of  unstable  and 
uneasy  entities  that  are  usually  kept  alive  only  by  economic 
aid  and  stand  constantly  on  the  verge  of  erupting  in  turmoil. 
Nationhood  is  not  an  easy  art  to  master,  as  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
and  Indonesia  have  painfully  learned  in  recent  weeks. 

In  fact,  the  most  recent  happenings  in  Nigeria  have  shown 
that  where  a newly  independent  political  unit  includes  several 
tribes  or  cultures,  national  independence  alone  may  not  be 
the  full  answer.  If  one  of  the  groups  tries  to  lord  it  over  the 
others,  the  oppressed  will  launch  a new  cycle  of  rebellion  as 
they  seek  to  express  their  human  dignity. 

This  drive  to  first-class  world  citizenship  is  a most  potent 
motivating  force.  When  thwarted,  it  can  become  a “bomb’ 
causing  violent  and  destructive  explosions,  as  the  Mau  Mau  re- 
bellion in  Africa  and  the  American  Negro  riots  in  the  United 
States  have  recently  demonstrated. 

However,  it  can  also  be  an  almost  unlimited  source  of  posi- 
tive motivation.  In  our  Chulupi  example  it  led  to  conversion. 
Today  this  same  drive  is  helping  the  Chulupi  to  discipline 
their  nomadic  behavioral  habits  of  the  past  and  to  become  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  a settlement  program  that  has  been 
launched  for  Indians. 

Emergent  nationalism  and  its  intense  universal  desire  for 
first-class  status  is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  out- 
working of  God’s  image  in  man.  Man,  made  in  the  Creator’s 
image,  was  not  designed  to  be  a slave  of  others  nor  of  his 
own  sin.  It  is  “the  will  of  God  that  all  men  be  saved  and 
that  all  find  divine  sonship.  We  can  thus  assure  every  kindred, 
tongue,  tribe,  and  people  that  “as  many  as  will  receive 
Christ,  to  them  will  be  given  the  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  ’ (Jn.  1:12,  adapted). 

Again,  God’s  Word  affirms  that  all  of  God’s  children  are  of 
first-class  status,  for  “in  this  new  man  of  God’s  design  there 
is  no  distinction  between  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
foreigner  or  savage,  slave  or  free  man  (Col.  3:11).° 

The  Scriptures  also  assert  that  each  person  and  people  has 
a unique  place  in  God’s  economy,  for  He  has  planned  both 
the  “times  of  their  existence  and  the  limits  of  their  habita- 
tion” (Acts  17:26).  * 

The  complete  purpose  of  man’s  existence  and  the  totality  of 
his  creative  individuality  will  be  brought  to  full  fruition  only 
as  he  finds  his  rightful  place  in  God  s economy,  for  “the  plan 
of  God  for  you  is  good,  meets  all  his  demands  and  moves  to- 
ward the  goal  of  true  maturity  (Rom.  12:2).°  D 


“From  The  Sew  Testament  in  Modem  English,  © J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  I* 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 


My  Prayer 

Give  to  us,  our  Father, 

The  sure  consolation 

That  You  are  with  us 

When  we  strive  for  truth  and  right. 

May  the  belittling  comments 

Of  the  critic 

Never  stifle  our  persistence 
In  performing  a good  work. 

Give  to  us  the  needed  courage 
When  we  underestimate 
The  value  of  standing  true 
To  You  in  every  situation. 

And  may  Your  strength 
Be  made  perfect 
In  our  weakness 
Through  Christ. 

Amen. 


Akron  Church 

Akron  Mennonite  Church,  Akron,  Pa.,  began  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Monterey  Mennonite  Church  in  1959  with  49  members.  Eight  years  later 
it  has  154  members  and  serves  a total  congregation  of  325  persons.  The 
above  building  is  the  first  of  two  planned  stages.  Kermit  H.  Derstine  is 
the  pastor. 
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A Sense  of  Well-Being 


Some  claim  there  is  a great  difference  in  family  needs 
which  allows  some  to  give  more  to  the  Lord’s  work  and  limits 
others.  Such  say  that  some  have  a greater  need  for  things  or 
luxuries  of  life  in  order  to  feel  a sense  of  well-being  or  ful- 
fillment. Other  families  seem  happy  with  much  less. 

I’m  not  at  all  sure.  Such  reasoning  can  so  easily  be- 
come an  excuse  for  selfish  indulgence.  It  allows  a logic  to 
keep  in  the  latest  styles,  to  purchase  exquisite  furniture,  or 
to  live  a luxurious  life  in  general.  And  because  of  what  is 
excused  as  personal  needs  for  our  own  well-being,  the  Lord’s 
work  suffers. 

If  it  is  true  that  things  are  what  give  us  a sense  of  well- 
being, what  happens  when  all  things  are  taken  away?  This 
has  happened  to  Christians  in  years  past.  And  who  dare  say 
it  will  not  happen  again?  The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing 
as  uncertain  and  insecure  as  things.  Will  we  have  them  to- 
morrow? No  one  knows.  If  not,  does  the  loss  of  things  mean 
the  loss  of  well-being?  Or  do  we,  as  Christians  really  believe 
that  in  every  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  we  can  be 
content  because  we  know  and  have  Christ?  Can  we  rejoice 
in  everything?  This  was  the  Apostle  Paul’s  stance. 

When  Dwight  L.  Moody  lost  all  of  his  earthly  possessions  in 
the  great  Chicago  fire,  someone  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Moody,  I 
suppose  you  lost  everything.”  “Oh,  no,”  said  Moody,  “I  still 
have  Christ.” 

Following  Christ  really  means  a readiness  to  drop  all  things 
at  any  moment  in  order  to  follow  Him  more  completely.  To 
be  Christ  s disciple  means  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
come  between  Christ  and  us.  In  fact,  Christ  seems  to  say  that 
we  dare  not  let  our  sense  of  well-being  be  tied  to  things  in 
themselves.  He  came  to  save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  things. 
He  tells  us  in  Mt.  7:32  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  heathen 
to  make  well-being  hinge  on  things.  In  Lk.  12:20  Christ  calls 
the  person  a fool  who  lays  up  things  for  himself  and  is  not 
rich  toward  God. 

As  long  as  we  seek  our  well-being  or  satisfaction  in  things, 
the  thirst  for  things  and  a sense  of  satisfaction  will  never  be 
fulfilled.  Check,  if  you  will,  with  those  who  seem  to  have 
everything.  I’ve  known  enough  of  such  to  know  that  they 
have  everything  but  a sense  of  well-being. 

Further,  there  is  a clear  sense  in  which,  when  we  hint  that 
our  sense  of  well-being  is  dependent  upon  things,  we  are 
really  saying  that  we  are  more  worthy  than  others  who  do 
not  have  things. 


Do  we  believe  we  have  a right  or  Christian  privilege  to 
withhold  our  giving  or  to  live  on  a higher  standard  than 
others  merely  because  we  live  in  a land  of  abundance?  Be- 
cause we  have  the  means  to  buy  things  we  assume  we  are 
more  worthy.  Or,  do  we,  because  we  live  in  a land  of  afflu- 
ence, have  a greater  responsibility  to  give  a higher  percent- 
age of  our  income  than  where  affluence  is  not  known? 

Stewardship  is  primarily  an  attitude  of  commitment.  It  is 
a commitment  which  flows  from  a love  response.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  what  or  whom  we  love.  And  we  are  committed 
to  so  much  today. 

To  what  or  to  whom  do  we  commit  ourselves?  We  choose 
what  we  want  to  commit  ourselves  to.  It  is  not  a question  as 
to  whether  we  have  commitments.  We  commit  ourselves  to 
building  or  paying  off  a home,  a new  car,  attending  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  neighborhood,  and  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses  in  general. 

So  it  seems  it  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  different  needs 
which  persons  have  as  different  commitments  which  determine 
what  is  given  to  the  Lord  s work.  Where  our  money  goes  is 
determined  by  what  or  whom  we  love,  for  commitment  flows 
from  a love  response. 

“Do  not  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  consume  and  where  thieves  break  in  and  steal, 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  consumes  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  in 
and  steal.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also”  (Mt.  6:19-21). 

And  Jesus  said,  “Take  heed,  and  beware  of  all  covetous- 
ness; for  a man’s  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  his 
possessions”  (Lk.  12:15). 

“For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils;  it  is 
through  this  craving  that  some  have  wandered  away  from  the 
faith  and  pierced  their  hearts  with  manv  pangs”  (1  Tim. 
6:10). — D. 


Old  Stuff 

“These  are  dark  days:  clouds  of  war  are  hanging  low  once 
again,  communism  is  creeping  over  our  world  with  its  dark 
spectre,  taxes  are  mounting,  and  the  worid  seems  near  the 
abyss  once  again.” — from  an  editorial  Nov.  3, 1843. 
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New  Book  About  Mennonites 
Published  in  Russia 


By  Gerhard  Lohrenz 


“The  Mennonites’  is  the  title  of  a 221-page  book  that 
came  out  this  summer  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  on  the  various  religious  groups  of  that  country.  The 
author  is  B.  F.  Krestjaninov.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  paper  to  know  how  the  Soviets  represent  the 
Mennonites  to  the  public. 

“Lena  Thiessen  awakens  in  a hospital.  The  doctor  is  busy 
with  her.  The  girl  s body  pains  all  over.  Her  father  has 
beaten  her  horribly;  he  has  trampled  her  all  over  with  his 
feet.  This  father  is  a fanatic  Mennonite.  He  continuously 
reads  in  his  Bible  and  prays,  but  he  also  terrorizes  his  family. 
He  forbids  them  all  pleasures  of  life.  Lena  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  play  with  a doll,  since  this  too  is  of  Satan.  When 
Lena  became  friendly  with  a young  man,  an  unbeliever,  and 
promised  to  marry  him,  her  pious  father  flew  into  a rage  and 
beat  her  so  badly  that  she  had  to  be  taken  to  a hospital. 

There  are  not  very  many  Mennonites  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
says  the  author,  but  the  Mennonites  are  not  a group  that  is 
on  the  way  out. 

A Revolutionary  Group 

Originally  the  Anabaptists  were  a revolutionary  group.  But 
when  they  were  unable  to  attain  their  revolutionary  aims, 
some  of  them,  soon  to  be  called  Mennonites,  became  a bour- 
geois sect.  They  claim  to  be  of  Dutch  descent;  in  reality  they 
are  Germans. 

Through  ruthless  exploitation  of  their  laborers  some  of  them 
became  wealthy.  In  1788  and  succeeding  years,  they  immi- 
grated into  Russia  bringing  with  them  about  one  million  gold 
rubles.  The  Czarist  government  granted  them  such  privileges 
as  no  Russian  citizen  enjoyed. 

In  Russia  they  acquired  a great  deal  of  land,  built  fac- 
tories, and  engaged  in  trade.  Through  exploitation  of  their 
poor,  as  well  as  of  Russian  laborers,  they  became  rich.  But 
this  wealth  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a small  elite 
group.  * 


Their  children  were  brought  up  in  a fanatical  religious 
manner.  The  Mennonite  dogma  was  drilled  into  them. 

Their  congregations  split  up  repeatedly.  In  1860  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  came  into  existence.  This  group 
spread  its  evangelical  teaching  among  the  Russians.  The 
spread  of  baptistic  teaching  in  Russia  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  The  Russians  who  ac- 
cepted this  teaching  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  class.  Reli- 
gion to  these  people,  as  well  as  to  the  Mennonites,  was  a 
means  with  which  to  exploit  the  poor. 

Within  the  Mennonite  settlements  the  poor  farmers  were 
wickedly  exploited  by  the  rich.  Discontent  among  the  poor 
was  rampant.  The  Czar’s  government,  fearing  that  the  dis- 
content could  spread  to  neighboring  Russian  villages,  peri- 
odically resettled  the  poor  elsewhere,  thus  originating  the  so- 
called  ‘ ‘ daughter  colonies. 

Politically  the  Mennonites  of  Russia  supported  the  parties 
of  the  right.  They  were  closest  to  the  part  of  the  Octobrists 
and  to  the  Black  Hundreds  (Zhernosotenzi).  During  the  first 
World  War,  Mennonite  capitalists  of  Millerova  and  other 
places  manufactured  war  supplies  and  thereby  filled  their  own 
pockets.  Whenever  profits  were  to  be  made,  the  dogma  of 
“nonresistance’’  lost  out.  It  was  easily  discarded. 

Mennonite  ministers  exhorted  the  poor  to  enter  military 
service  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  Czar  and  the 
fatherland.  Every  religion,  says  the  author,  is  prepared  at 
any  given  moment  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  bourgeois. 

There  were  not  only  “church”  and  “brethren”  Mennonites, 
but  also  other  groups  among  them.  The  property-owning 
class  encouraged  such  divisions  and  quarrels  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  poor  from  joining  ranks  against  their  exploiters. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  says  the  author,  that  today  we  find 
in  the  U.S.A.  so  many  different  religious  denominations. 
Their  government  desires  and  promotes  such  splits. 

The  Mennonites  of  western  countries  are  trying  to  stop 
the  religious  decay  among  the  Mennonites  of  the  Soviet 
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Union.  MCC  and  the  Union  of  the  German  Mennonite  Con- 
gregations play  an  important  role  in  these  attempts. 

The  papers  “Der  Bote,  ‘Die  Mennonitische  Rundschau, 
“Der  Mennonit,”  and  the  “Gemeindeblatt  der  Mennoniten 
often  bring  slanderous  articles  regarding  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  many  Mennonite  philanthropic  organizations  are  noth- 
ing but  schemes  for  the  exploitation  of  the  poor.  They  aim 
to  keep  the  poor  in  abject  subjection  in  order  to  be  able  to 
exploit  them  even  more. 

Suffering  Is  Intense 

The  Mennonite  immigrants  in  North  and  South  America 
are  suffering  horribly,  continues  the  author.  But  this  is  being 
kept  a secret.  Parents  have  to  send  their  twelve-  and  thir- 
teen-year-old children  to  work.  Women  have  no  rights  what- 
soever. The  inhuman  conditions  in  those  countries  explain 
the  great  mobility  of  their  citizens. 

The  Mennonites  of  the  West,  in  order  to  influence  their 
brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union,  from  time  to  time  send  some 
of  their  leading  men,  disguised  as  “tourists,"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  purpose  is  to  get  in  touch  with  local  Men- 
nonites. The  book  lists  some,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
some  of  these  “tourists,  for  instance,  Harold  Bender  and 
David  Wiens,  when  in  Kazakstan,  attempted  to  take  with 
them  some  soil  and  bark  from  trees.  From  this  their  U.S. 
employers  would  be  able  to  determine  the  radioactivity  of 
that  region.  These  servants  of  the  Lord  were  obviously  en- 
gaged in  spying. 

Many  parcels  are  being  sent  to  Russia  from  the  West. 
They  often  contain  religious  literature. 

The  capitalists  and  their  religious  servants  are  trying  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  foreign  in- 
fluence is  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  survival  of 
remnants  of  the  Mennonite  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
this  day. 

In  1917  the  total  value  of  Mennonite  property  in  Russia 
amounted  to  one  billion  gold  rubles,  but  95  percent  of  this 
wealth  was  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  layer  of  Mennonite 
society.  About  20,000  Russian  laborers  were  employed  by 
Mennonites  and  in  summer  this  number  doubled. 

Mennonites  have  been  hostile  toward  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. Later  on  they  tried  to  adjust,  but  not  as  much  as  other 
religious  groups.  They  have  not  sent,  as  the  Baptists  did, 
declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  They  did  not  pray 
for  the  sessions  of  the  Communist  Party,  etc.  Those  of  their 
members  who  accepted  shares  of  land  during  the  redistribu- 
tion were  cursed  by  their  ministers.  In  1925  the  Mennonites 
insolently  and  lyingly  demanded  of  the  Soviet  government 
certain  concessions.  The  book  enumerates  the  eight  demands, 
such  as  religious  freedom,  freedom  in  regard  to  bringing  up 
of  their  children,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  to  print  Bibles 
and  other  Christian  literature,  and  freedom  from  combatant 
army  service. 

The  foreign  Mennonite  press  slanders  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  author  writes.  Its  press  reports  that  the  believers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  being  oppressed.  They  have  no  under- 
standing for  the  humane  conception  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


They  cannot  comprehend  that  to  be  truly  free  a man  must 
also  be  freed  from  religion. 

Religion  a Pretext 

Religion  has  been  used  as  a pretext.  Ministers  and  kulaks 
(landowners)  permitted  themselves  to  be  used  by  foreign 
enemies.  Here  is  the  confession  of  the  minister  Gerhard  Isaak: 
“Like  all  other  ministers,  I,  too,  have  under  the  pretext  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  God,  in  agreement  with  instructions 
received  from  older  ministers,  who  in  turn  were  instructed  by 
foreign  Mennonites — especially  from  Canada — agitated 

against  the  entry  of  our  people  into  kolchozes  (collective 
farms);  I advised  them  to  refuse  military  service,  to  agitate 
against  the  bread-procuring  campaigns,  and  to  demand  re- 
ligious instructions  in  schools,  etc.” 

Mennonite  protests  against  the  government  were  strength- 
ened by  the  claim  that  all  its  actions  contradicted  the  Men- 
nonite religion.  As  protest  against  all  these  things  they  were 
told  to  demand  permission  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Up  to  1956  it  was  fairly  quiet  among  the  Mennonites  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  after  the  return  from  exile — between 
1957  and  1959 — of  many  active  preachers,  these  men  have 
again  taken  up  their  anti-Soviet  agitation.  Some  of  these  are 
H.  Voth,  F.  Cornies,  F.  Pauls,  and  others. 

Of  all  the  religious  groups  of  the  country,  the  Mennonites 
and  the  Baptists  carry  on  the  most  Bible  propaganda.  The 
ideal  of  the  believing  Mennonites  is  a person  believing  deeply 
and  unreasonably;  in  his  thinking,  his  feelings,  and  his  con- 
duct, Christ  is  to  take  the  first  place. 

It  is  a sacred  obligation  of  every  Soviet  citizen  to  protect 
his  fatherland,  but  Mennonite  ideology  aims  at  undermining 
this.  Nevertheless,  in  1918  their  ministers  blessed  the  Self 
Protection  organization  as  well  as  the  killing  of  the  poor  who 
attempted  to  take  some  of  the  overabundant  bread  in  the 
possession  of  the  rich.  There  is  no  meanness  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  are  not  willing  to  cover  up. 

Mennonite  teachings,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”  and  “Thou 
shalt  love,  are  nothing  but  hypocrisy.  What  does  “love 
everybody  mean?  It  means  to  love  the  reactionaries  as  well 
as  the  enemies  of  the  colonial  nations.  Such  teaching  is 
thoroughly  reactionary.  It  pours  water  upon  the  mill  of 
capitalistic  ideology. 

Socialistic  humanism  teaches  us  to  hate  the  enemy,  says  the 
author;  it  teaches  us  to  eradicate  all  forms  of  oppression,  in- 
cluding that  of  religion.  Biblical  teaching  is  harmful  to  the  So- 
viet citizen  and  because  of  this  we  will  not  act  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  religious  ideology  of  the  Mennonite  hinders  him 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  obligations  and  duties;  it  blunts  the 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  suppresses  the  burning  hate  with 
which  one  must  hate  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  citizens  of  Ger- 
man origin  have  to  become  deeply  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
a war  to  protect  their  socialistic  fatherland  is  always  a just 
war. 

The  writer  then  accuses  the  Mennonites  of  considering 
themselves  better  than  others.  They  are  in  reality  hostile  to 
the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  population.  Frequently  one  hears 
Mennonites  say  that  “no  nation,  except  the  German,  deserves 
to  be  respected,  nor  even  considered  by  God,”  says  the  author. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  ministers,  claiming  biblical  author- 
ity, eagerly  support  a position  that  humiliates  women.  Up  to 
this  day  Mennonite  women  are  prohibited  to  marry  men  of 
different  faith  or  a different  nationality.  The  wife  is  to  obey 
her  husband;  she  is  to  pray  and  to  bring  up  her  children  in 
the  Mennonite  faith. 

Criminal  and  Immoral  Acts 

The  writer  then  asserts  that  quite  a number  of  criminal  acts 
and  moral  misdeeds  are  committed  by  Mennonite  ministers. 
He  refers  to  several  instances  in  which  ministers  have  suppos- 
edly stolen  church  money. 

Religion  robs  human  beings  of  everything  and  leaves  them 
literally  nothing:  no  warm  and  true  love  for  their  fellowmen; 
no  joy  in  labor;  no  right  to  follow  their  own  wishes  and  as- 
pirations; no  right  to  consider  themselves  the  proud  and  right- 
ful owners  of  this  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  struggle  for  the 
happiness  of  the  Soviet  citizen  is  inevitably  tied  in  with  the 
necessity  of  complete  eradication  of  all  religion. 

Mennonite  ministers  on  the  whole  are  energetic  men,  says 
the  author.  They  have  a good  deal  of  experience  in  their 
work;  they  understand  the  psychology  of  a believing  person 
well,  and  they  are  well  versed  in  religious  matters.  Most  of 
them  in  one  way  or  another  have  contacts  in  foreign  parts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mennonites  have  considerable  ex- 
perience in  exerting  influence  on  listeners  during  church  serv- 
ices. Radio  programs  aired  in  foreign  countries  play  a consid- 
erable role  among  these  people.  The  Mennonite  ministers  are 
quite  clever  in  enlisting  support  for  their  causes.  They  give  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  young:  singing,  music,  etc.,  are 
cleverly  used.  Quite  a few  young  people  are  caught  in  their 
nets.  Among  the  Mennonites  it  does  not  apply  that  only  the 
old  are  believers.  In  thisrelspect  Mennonites  differ  radically 
from  other  religious  sects.  The  Mennonite  family  to  this  very 
day  is  the  fortress  that  keeps  the  old  customs  and  religious 
beliefs  alive.  Quite  a few  Mennonite  women  are  satisfied  to 
stay  in  their  home;  they  do  not  care  to  work  outside  of  it. 
This  makes  their  life  gray,  poor,  and  boring.  Most  of  the  be- 
lieving Mennonites  are  individuals  with  a public  school  educa- 
tion only,  completely  ignorant  and  poorly  schooled. 

The  writer  admits  that  quite  a few  of  the  believing  Menno- 
nites are  good  laborers.  They  fulfill  their  duties  honestly  and 
are  even  leaders  in  their  field  of  work.  He  names  a kolchoz 
which  is  one  of  the  best  and  in  which  there  is  a congregation 
of  some  eighty  believers. 

In  conclusion,  advice  is  given  as  to  how  to  free  these  peo- 
ple from  their  erring  ideas.  Well-educated  German  communist 
laborers  must  be  sent  among  them;  newspapers  must  report 
their  activities,  and  all  that  is  wrong  must  be  publicly  ex- 
posed. Choirs  must  be  organized  to  sing  folk  songs  and  the 
youth  drawn  into  these  choirs.  Holidays  must  be  utilized. 
Books  and  attractive  wall  mottoes  must  be  made  available. 
Art  must  be  thrown  into  the  fight  against  religion.  Attendance 
of  theaters  and  the  movies  must  become  obligatory.  Public 
atheistic  discussions  must  be  held. 

All  religions  are  harmful  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mennonitism 
is  harmful  to  the  Russian  communistic  society,  concludes  the 
author.  D 


Nurture  Lookout 


News,  Good  and  Bad 

I heard  tell  of  the  wheeler-dealer  who  sent  his  buyer  to 
see  about  purchasing  a fine  hotel.  Soon  he  returned. 

"George,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  for  you  good  news  and  bad 
news.  Which  do  you  want  to  hear  first?” 

“I’ll  have  the  good  news  first.  What  is  it?”  answered  the 
boss. 

“The  good  news,  replied  the  buyer,  “is  that  the  man  will 
sell  his  hotel  to  us  for  a million  dollars. 

“Why,  that  is  good  news.  That  is  very  good  news.  I didn’t 
think  he  d sell  it.  Now,  what  s the  bad  news?” 

“George,  said  the  buyer,  “the  bad  news  is  very  bad.  The 
man  wants  five  hundred  dollars  down.” 

The  story  can  serve  as  a rather  undisguised  parable  for  a 
little  promotion  I would  like  to  do.  The  good  news  first. 
There  will  be  another  Summer  Bible  School  Superintendent’s 
Workshop  at  Laurelville  this  year.  Popular  demand  after  the 
successful  workshops  in  the  past  two  years  called  for  a third. 

The  dates  will  be  Feb.  2-4.  The  place,  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center. 

This  workshop,  as  have  preceding  workshops,  will  deal 
with  the  problems  faced  by  congregations  and  SBS  superin- 
tendents, particularly  in  programming  with  purpose.  It  will 
see  the  summer  Bible  school  setting  in  the  larger  congrega- 
tional Christian  education  context.  It  will  provide  specific 
help  in  creating  a flexible  SBS  program  which  can  be 
adapted  to  the  changing  needs  in  many  communities. 

Growing  children  will  continue  to  need  training  in  basic  Bi- 
ble knowledge.  How  and  when  to  do  it,  where  to  get  teachers, 
how  they  shall  be  equipped  to  teach,  how  the  SBS  program 
can  supplement  other  teaching  programs  without  duplication — 
these  are  the  sort  of  questions  the  workshop  will  deal  with. 

Several  resource  persons  will  be  responsible  to  focus  the 
discussions.  They  will  also  provide  short  periods  of  input. 
Largely,  the  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  true  workshop 
fashion,  that  is,  using  the  resources  of  the  participants  them- 
selves to  find  answers  to  each  other’s  questions. 

The  workshop  is  open  to  SBS  superintendents  from  all 
parts  of  the  church.  I hope  your  congregation  can  have  a su- 
perintendent appointed  immediately  so  that  he  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  workshop.  Better  yet,  the  congregation  can 
make  it  their  responsibility  to  send  the  person  who  is  ap- 
pointed as  SBS  superintendent.  In  addition  he  may  want  to 
bring  along  the  person  responsible  for  the  SBS  music.  A fo- 
cus on  music  will  be  an  added  feature  this  year. 

Now  for  the  bad  news.  It  will  cost  $20. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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The  Current  Upsurge  of  War  Objection 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


20.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  current  upsurge  of  war 
objection? 

I.  Growth  of  antiwar  sentiment  in  wartime  is  something  new. 

1.  Heretofore  the  history  of  the  American  peace  movement 
(outside  the  historic  peace  churches)  was  characterized  by  rap- 
id growth  and  vigorous  activity  in  time  of  peace,  only  to  be 
cut  down  and  silenced  as  soon  as  war  came  along.  The  Civil 
War  practically  killed  the  peace  movement  of  1815-1860. 
World  War  I and  World  War  II  had  the  same  effect  on  peace 
movements  which  preceded  them. 

2.  Today,  however,  we  have  a new  kind  of  wartime  mood. 
During  the  Vietnam  war  pacifism  has  been  growing,  not  de- 
clining. 

3.  The  principal  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  this  war 
seems  morally  even  less  defensible  than  most  wars.  In  1941  it 
could  be  argued  with  some  plausibility  that  the  United  States 
was  fighting  in  self-defense  after  attack  by  Japan.  And  then 
Hitler’s  overrunning  of  Western  Europe  and  the  bombing  of 
England  seemed  a serious  threat  to  the  United  States.  Today 
no  such  arguments  are  available. 

4.  The  objection  which  did  remain  active  during  earlier 
wars  was  largely  that  of  the  churches.  Today  the  universities 
and  the  civil  rights  movement  are  playing  equally  prominent 
roles.  This  is  something  new. 

5.  Wartime  peace  demonstrations  on  a large  scale  are  also 
something  new.  Demonstrations  in  support  of  the  war  de- 
signed to  counter  them  are  not  succeeding.  Peace  demonstra- 
tions are  larger  than  war  demonstrations. 

6.  The  number  of  conscientious  objectors  is  increasing.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  one  person  out  of  1,000  registrants  asked 
for  conscientious  objector  classification.  Today  it  is  one  out 
of  350  or  400. 

7.  The  number  of  appeal  cases  requiring  processing  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  on  the  increase.  From  1962  to  1965 
the  number  of  cases  was  about  750  annually.  In  1966  the 
number  was  1,862.  It  appears  that  in  1967  the  number  may 
reach  2,300  or  more. 

8.  Since  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with  the  use 
of  napalm  bombing  and  other  devices  which  destroy  civilian 
populations,  a considerable  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forc- 
es have  refused  to  fight  in  this  capacity.  It  is  estimated  that 

I, 000  or  more  such  refusers  are  in  military  prison. 

9.  All  of  this  is  accompanied  by  a growing  demand  that 
moral,  philosophical,  and  humanitarian  objectors  be  given  the 
same  recognition  as  that  given  religious  objectors. 

II.  This  new  wartime  development  is  disturbing  to  some  gov- 
ernment officials. 


1.  The  official  attitude  in  Washington  has  been  that  the 
country  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a few  conscientious  objectors, 
but  not  too  many.  Now  they  are  disturbed  by  the  growing 
number. 

2.  The  official  attitude  has  been  that  there  should  be  as 
little  publicity  as  possible  concerning  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors and  their  work.  It  was  assumed  that  if  they  do  their 
work  quietly,  without  unfavorable  public  reaction,  the  con- 
scientious objector  problem”  can  be  handled.  Public  demon- 
strations of  war  objection  run  counter  to  this  attitude,  and 
this  is  disturbing. 

3.  Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  primarily  the 
churches  (and  chiefly  a few  small  peace  churches)  who  would 
stand  firmly  for  peace  during  wartime.  But  now  that  universi- 
ty campuses  and  the  civil  rights  movement  are  playing  such 
a significant  role,  many  officials  are  disturbed  lest  war  objec- 
tion get  out  of  hand. 

4.  In  the  discussion  concerning  freedom  of  speech  during 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
May  1967,  a few  Congressmen  were  dangerously  close  to  pro- 
posing legislation  which  would  have  made  it  illegal  for  even  a 
peace  church  to  teach  its  peace  doctrine. 

5.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  said  it  this  way:  “If  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  one  were  persuasive  enough 
he  could  dissuade  all  young  men  not  to  register.  Then  where 
would  you  be?” 

(Next  week:  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  current 
antiwar  sentiment  and  toward  the  reaction  of  those  who  are 
disturbed  by  it?)  D 


Another  Chance 

Thank  You,  Lord, 

For  a new  opportunity,  another  chance, 
This  fresh  day,  clean  and  untarnished. 

I abused  yesterday,  violated  the  day 
with  petty  fussings  and  shallow  purposes, 
Creating  tumults  over  trifles, 
Self-centeredly  aware  of  my  own  feelings 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Thank  You  for  this  innocent  day. 

Let  me  live  every  moment  in  You, 

For  each  moment  is  a new  day, 

Another  chance. 

— Barbara  E.  Shisler. 
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Lost 

Bearings 

By  Hazel  E.  Howard 

We  might  paraphrase  an  old  quotation  today  and  say: 
“Noise,  noise  everywhere  and  not  a place  to  think.  That 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  civilization  and  its  accompaniment 
of  noisemakers  advancing  even  to  the  remote  corners  of  the 
earth. 

“Hold  the  line  until  this  jet  passes;  I can’t  hear  you,  we 
shout  into  the  telephone  while  the  grinding  roar  churns  over- 
head. Or,  “Turn  down  the  TV.  1 can’t  think  with  all  that 
racket.”  Nerves  are  keyed  as  taut  as  a violin  E-string.  Peace 
and  quiet  are  almost  unknown. 

Walking  down  a corridor  one  day,  a blind  boy  came  to  a 
room  with  its  door  ajar.  “There  was  so  much  noise  coming 
out  of  there  I completely  lost  my  direction,”  he  told  a friend. 

Living  in  this  age  of  unprecedented  speed,  noise,  and  con- 
fusion, many  have  lost  touch  with  God  and,  subsequently, 
their  sense  of  direction.  They  need  to  pause  to  get  their 
bearings  anew.  But  how  can  this  be  accomplished? 

Living  has  never  before  been  so  simple,  yet  so  complex. 
Besides  trying  to  find  time  for  daily  activities  that  make  up 


Hazel  E.  Howard  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Redlands,  Calif. 


our  way  of  life  in  and  out  of  the  home,  we  are  being  swept 
along  with  the  current  of  satellites,  space  exploration,  and, 
coming  down  to  earth,  international  problems  of  such  scope 
even  seasoned  diplomats  can  offer  no  satisfactory  or  perma- 
nent solution.  The  world  is  seething  with  unrest.  One  upris- 
ing, carrying  a threat  of  global  war,  is  no  sooner  quelled 
than  two  more  appear.  How  then  can  we  get  our  bearings? 

God  told  the  people  of  Isaiah's  day:  "In  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength. 

The  people  replied:  “No;  for  we  will  flee  upon  horses.  . . . 
We  will  ride  upon  the  swift. 

Then  God  answered:  "Therefore  shall  they  that  pursue  you 
be  swift.” 

They  wanted  to  escape  as  we  do,  but  running  away  was 
not  the  solution.  They  must,  as  Moses  told  the  children  of  Is- 
rael trapped  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  “stand  still,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 

Elijah  tried  running  away.  The  prophet  had  stood  fearless- 
ly before  the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal  and  prayed  down 
fire  from  heaven.  Later,  he  prayed  until  God  opened  the 
floodgates  of  heaven  and  ended  the  long  drought.  Yet  he  fled 
for  his  life  from  Queen  Jezebel  and  hid  in  a cave.  But  God 
followed  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Elijah?”  He  confessed  he  was 
afraid  and  had  tried  to  hide.  Then  God  revealed  His  will  to 
the  prophet,  and  he  went  forth  to  do  the  Lord’s  bidding,  no 
longer  afraid.  In  the  quiet  communion  his  strength  was  re- 
stored. 

Our  impulse  is  to  run  away  as  Elijah  did,  to  run  from  our 
circumstances  as  did  the  people  of  Isaiah’s  day,  but  there  is 
no  place  to  go,  nor  will  running  away  solve  our  problems. 
Then  what? 

Jesus  realized  the  need  to  get  away  from  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  His  day  and  led  His  disciples  to  a desert  place 
to  regain  their  bearings.  “Come  ye  . . . apart  into  a . . . 
[quiet]  place,  and  rest  awhile,  He  said. 

Our  need  is  the  same,  and  to  us  He  says,  “Separate  your- 
selves from  your  activities  and  come  to  the  place  of  prayer. 

We  may  have  to  make  time  if  we  cannot  find  it.  We  may 
have  to  revise  our  time  budget:  wait  until  the  household  is 
asleep,  rise  an  hour  earlier,  cut  short  that  daily  telephone 
chat,  or  forego  our  favorite  television  program.  We  may  even 
have  to  plug  our  ears  to  shut  out  the  distracting  sounds.  But 
if  we  are  to  find  our  sense  of  direction  again,  and  maintain  it, 
we  must  devise  a way.  Then  only  can  we  find  strength  for 
our  burdens,  solve  our  perplexing  problems,  and  acquire 
peace  for  our  souls. 

Jeremiah  said,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls 

It  is  possible,  even  in  this  age  of  noise  and  confusion.  Try 
it.  □ 
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By  J.  J.  Hostetler 


MCCE  Restructures  for  Service 


The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
(MCCE)  recently  restructured  its  organization  for  better  serv- 
ice to  local  congregations,  district  conferences.  General  Confer- 
ence, and  churchwide  organizations  and  institutions.  The 
semiannual  session  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  Mid- 
land Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  24,  25,  1967.  In  attendance 
were  MCCE  members,  divisional  secretaries,  and  other  per- 
sons related  to  the  Commission. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  chairman,  reported  on  his  recent  contacts, 
conversations,  and  observations  while  visiting  new  churches 
in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  India,  and  Africa.  He  noted  the 
need  for  curriculum  materials,  educational  counsel,  and  the 
exchange  of  nurture  personnel  between  the  new  emerging 
churches  overseas  and  the  established  church  of  the  Western 
world.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  one  another.  This 
report  led  to  action  on  investigating  with  overseas  organiza- 
tions the  possibility  for  more  interchange  of  Christian  educa- 
tion personnel  and  concern. 

The  MCCE  exists  to  serve  the  church  on  the  local,  dis- 
trict, and  general  levels.  In  the  past  this  service  was  carried 
on  through  twelve  divisional  secretaries  and  a half-time  field 
worker.  Since  the  divisional  secretaries  were  full-time  employ- 
ees as  pastors  or  teachers  and  church  workers,  they  were  serv- 
ing only  on  a marginal  time  basis.  Over  the  years  they  per- 
formed well  under  these  limitations,  but  not  adequately  for 
the  demands  of  both  local  churches  and  district  conferences. 
This  was  not  a fair  approach  to  the  overloaded  secretaries, 
nor  to  the  churches  and  institutions  they  served.  Some  excep- 
tions to  this  were  a half-time  youth  secretary  and  occasional 
part-time  persons  in  other  areas. 

On  Nov.  24,  25  it  was  decided  to  assign  the  work  of  the  di- 
visional secretaries  to  MCCE  staff,  thus  eliminating  these  of- 
fices for  this  biennium.  This  is  possible  with  Arnold  Cress- 
man  serving  full-time  and  Willard  Roth  and  J.  J.  Hostetler 
each  half-time.  All  MCCE  activities  will  now  be  carried  on  at 
the  General  Conference  Headquarters,  Mennonite  Building, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  by  the  staff  who  have  time  to  create, 
produce,  and  service  the  nurture  needs  of  the  church.  District 
conference  divisional  secretaries  and  local  church  leaders  will 
relate  to  this  staff  concerning  their  needs  and  interests  in 
Christian  education. 

The  new  Commission  organizational  model  adopted  to  pro- 
vide undergirding  ministries  for  congregational  life  is  divided 
into  four  areas:  (1)  Interpretation  and  Promotion;  (2)  Equip- 
ping and  Training;  (3)  Listening  and  Counseling;  and  (4)  Ex- 
perimentation and  Research. 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools  and  Secretary  cf  Stew- 
ardship. 


The  Commission  also  reorganized  for  the  next  biennium, 
with  Ross  T.  Bender,  chairman;  Harold  D.  Lehman,  vice- 
chairman;  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  secretary.  All  the  treas- 
ury work,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  is  now  being  performed  by  John 
H.  Rudy,  treasurer  of  Mennonite  General  Conference.  New 
Commission  members  elected  by  General  Conference  include 
John  H.  Shenk  of  Virginia  and  Wayne  North  of  Ohio.  A num- 
ber of  Counsel  and  Reference  Committees  were  again  ap- 
pointed to  work  on  special  curriculum  projects. 

Many  significant  reports  and  actions  were  included  on  the 
MCCE  agenda.  We  would  like  to  review  briefly  some  of  these: 

1.  The  church  should  continue  to  make  possible  curriculum 
development  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  by  subsidiz- 
ing the  cost  up  to  $3,000  per  year  at  the  present  time.  The 
MCCE  should  serve  the  Curriculum  Department  in  field  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  We  approve  the  comprehensive  research  and  planning  of 
the  Counsel  and  Reference  Committee  for  Instructions  to 
New  Members,  which  is  urgently  needed  by  pastors  in  many 
congregations. 

3.  We  plan  the  publication  of  a booklet  prepared  by  Paul 
M.  Lederach  tentatively  entitled,  “Rethinking  the  Teaching 
Ministry,”  which  expresses  a Christian  education  philosophy 
which  is  basic  to  our  curriculum  materials  and  nurture  pro- 
gram in  the  local  congregation. 

4.  An  additional  part-time  person  should  be  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1968  to  assist  in  the  youth  work  by  doing 
some  writing,  preparing  the  publications  of  new  materials, 
and  planning  for  the  churchwide  convention  of  1970. 

5.  We  encourage  the  Peacemaker  Workshops  projected  for 
the  spring  of  1968,  preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  new  peace 
quarterlies  for  youth  and  adults,  April-June,  1968. 

6.  Plans  were  approved  for  additional  Christian  Service 
Training  materials  providing  studies  in  a new  series  of  book- 
lets on  “congregational  life.  The  present  series  of  six  on 
Teaming”  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a complete  unit  in 
themselves.  Suggested  topics  for  the  new  series  are  on  “bind- 
ing and  loosing,”  “discernment  and  use  of  gifts,”  “home  and 
church  relations,  “the  church  and  its  neighbors,  “the 
church  and  social  issues,  “congregational  renewal,”  “congre- 
gation and  worship,  etc.  These  courses  would  include  only 
five  lessons  each  and  could  be  used  in  various  settings  of  the 
congregation. 

7.  Action  was  taken  to  plan  for  the  restudy  of  the  role, 
scope,  and  nature  of  missionary  education  in  the  congregation- 
al setting.  This  is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  new  ma- 
terials. 

8 MCCE  approved  a method  of  long-range  planning  for 
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the  preparation  of  curriculum  material  and  the  organization 
of  our  teaching  ministries. 

9.  Plans  were  also  approved  for  the  organization  and  pro- 
motion of  a churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention  to  be 
held  on  the  Goshen  College  campus  Aug.  14-19,  1968. 

10.  Plans  were  approved  for  a Seminar  on  Sex  Ethics  for 
Aug.  5-9,  1968.  Other  Mennonite  groups  are  to  be  invited  to 
participate. 

11.  Plans  were  approved  for  the  preparation  of  a special 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  on  Christian  education  in  the  lo- 
cal church. 

12.  Plans  were  approved  to  support  and  share  in  the  Men- 
nonite Camping  Association  by  appointing  a delegate  to  the 
board  of  the  Association  and  providing  an  annual  $500  sub- 
sidy to  help  in  making  possible  effective  leadership  in  plan- 
ning philosophy  and  curriculum  materials. 

At  various  points  during  the  sessions,  J.  J.  Hostetler  re- 
ported on  his  field  visits  to  the  district  conference  cabinets 
during  the  past  year.  These  visits  were  much  appreciated 
and  mutually  helpful.  The  prayers  of  the  church  are  con- 
stantly solicited  as  the  Commission  seeks  to  be  a servant  to 
the  local  congregation.  D 


He  Who  Would  Follow  Christ 

Ausbund  11 

Anonymous  Hymn  Commemorating  martyrdom  of 
Georg  Wagner,  (d.  1527). 

He  who  would  follow  Christ  in  life, 

Must  scorn  the  world’s  insult  and  strife. 

And  bear  his  cross  each  day. 

For  this  alone  leads  to  the  throne, 

Christ  is  the  only  way. 

Christ’s  servants  follow  Him  to  death, 

And  give  their  body  life  and  breath 
On  cross  and  rack  and  pyre. 

As  gold  is  tried  and  purified, 

They  stand  the  test  of  fire. 

Renouncing  all  they  choose  the  cross. 

And  claiming  it  count  all  as  loss. 

E’en  home  and  child  and  wife. 

Forsaking  gain,  forgetting  pain. 

They  enter  into  life. 

(Translated  and  compiled  from  stanzas  1 to  5 by  David  Augsburger) 


Good  Humor  Is 

Good  Medicine 

By  Mildred  Caldwell  Mahan 

A good  laugh  is  like  sunshine  in  the  house,  and  to  be  able 
to  spread  this  sunshine  one  must  be  able  to  laugh.  Good 
humor  springs  forth  from  a joyous  heart  and  is  a tonic  for 
the  mind  and  body. 

If  we  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  there  can  be  no 
shadows  on  the  mind  or  heart.  And  if  we  have  a light  and 
cheerful  heart,  we  will  throw  the  light  of  day  on  all  the 
paths  of  life.  It  will  help  us  over  many  hard  places. 

We  will  be  able  to  find,  in  almost  every  distressing  incident 
or  experience,  a humorous  side.  It  is  quite  easy  to  laugh 
with  others  at  a man  chasing  his  hat  in  the  wind,  or  a shop- 
per who  drops  a carton  of  eggs.  But  the  real  test  of  good 
humor  is  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself.  Can  you  laugh 
when  the  joke  is  on  you?  If  you  can,  you  are  high  on  the  list 
among  the  people  who  are  in  great  demand. 

Everyone  must  feel  that  good  humor  sheds  sunshine  on  all 
who  are  around.  We  should  make  an  earnest  effort  to  confer 
that  good  humor  on  others.  We  also  find  ourselves  refreshed 
by  the  presence  of  cheerful  people.  They  communicate  a hap- 
py spirit  that  inspires  good  humor,  and  conversation  is  much 
more  relaxed  and  easier  after  the  tension  is  broken  with  a 
good  hearty  laugh. 

A person  shows  his  character  in  nothing  more  clearly  than 
by  what  he  thinks  is  humorous.  A man  who  laughs  while  he 
works  will  do  more,  and  do  it  better.  His  power  of  endurance 
is  unsurpassed.  Good  humor  is  as  natural  to  a healthy  man 
as  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  Laughter  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful sounds  of  earth,  and  if  you  possess  this  gift,  it  may 
well  be  the  greatest  good  fortune  you  will  ever  have. 

The  person  who  can  remain  cheerful  and  retain  his  good 
humor  in  the  face  of  misfortune  is  indulging  in  the  best  pos- 
sible cure.  Without  good  humor  there  can  be  no  true  joy.  To 
be  happy,  our  temperament  must  be  cheerful  and  gay.  To 
find  relief  from  daily  tension,  we  must  laugh  frequently.  To 
make  knowledge  valuable,  we  must  have  the  cheerfulness  of 
wisdom.  To  have  a light  heart,  cheerfulness  must  be  perma- 
nent. 

Good  humor  keeps  us  looking  for  the  sunlight  the  Lord 
sends  into  our  days.  And  as  we  find  it,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  spread  even  the  tiniest  ray  of  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  others.  When  we  are  worried,  fearful,  or  perplexed, 
laughter  can  lighten  the  burden.  If  we  did  not  indulge  in  a 
few  hearty  laughs  with  good  friends,  we  can  consider  the  day 
utterly  lost  and  wasted,  because  we  have  not  laughed  once. 
We  offered  no  sunshine  as  an  antidote  for  anxiety  or  depres- 
sion. We  recommended  no  sunshine  to  those  searching  for  se- 
renity and  contentment. 

A laugh  is  worth  a hundred  groans  in  any  market.  It  is 
good  medicine.  So  retain  your  good  humor,  for  it  is  a friend 
of  grace,  and  it  puts  the  heart  in  tune  with  God. 
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For  Discussion 


Is  There  Not  Another  Way? 

By  Marion  Bontrager 


Someone  has  said  that  church  colleges  and  seminaries  are 
non-prophet  organizations.  Some  churches  are  also  saying 
that  they  are  non-pastor-producing  organizations. 

Schools,  professors,  and  teachers  tend  to  reproduce  them- 
selves— more  professors  and  teachers.  This  is  not  wrong,  ex- 
cept, Where  are  the  pastors,  evangelists,  etc.,  that  the  New 
Testament  speaks  about?  Do  we  not  produce  an  overabun- 
dance of  scholars  and  researchers  who  examine  the  “Men- 
nonite  cadaver”  till  they  are  stiff  and  dead  from  theses  and 
researcher’s  disease? 

Pseudo  BD  scholars  can  defensively  lose  youth  and  adults 
in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  syntax.  Youth 
retaliate  and  do  the  same  to  the  preachers — only  they  do  it 
in  cars.  But  where  are  the  great-souled  men;  pastors  of  com- 
passion, strength,  rigor,  and  tenderness  to  be  God’s  men  to 
bring  souls  to  birth  and  nurture  them?  Genuine  scholars,  God 
bless  them.  The  world  and  the  church  need  them.  But  how 
many  for  100,000  people? 

Is  the  present  usual  seminary  clear  on  what  it  is  after  and 
how  to  go  about  it?  Pastors  are  men,  God’s  men  to  fellow- 
men.  How  do  men  of  God  come  about?  It  takes  life  to  repro- 
duce life,  doesn  t it?  (Some  institution  persons  want  to  say 
that  the  local  church  produces  the  men  of  God;  institutions 
merely  train  them.  Let  s not  run  from  responsibility  and  say 
that  seven  years  spent  in  a church  institution  do  not  affect  a 
man — either  by  what  is  missing  or  by  what  is  taught.  If 
church  institutions  don’t  really  matter  that  much,  why  not 
use  a small  denomination’s  money  for  missions?)  A pastor 
ministers  and  preaches,  not  primarily  from  his  notes  or  from 
the  Bible,  but  from  his  relationship  with  God  and  his  fellows. 
(I  do  not  minimize  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  or  preparation 
and  training.) 

Maybe  seminaries  that  really  want  their  graduates  to  be 
pastors  and  prophets  should  have  students  sit  at  the  feet 
rather  than  at  the  notebook  of  the  “man  of  God”  professor. 
Maybe  the  student  should  look  more  at  the  face  of  the  man 
of  God  than  at  his  blackboard. 

Sometimes  seminary  students  feel  a little  embarrassed 
about  the  academic  validity  of  a course  such  as  Devotional 
Life.  But  what  is  academic  in  a place  where  men  of  God  are 
to  be  nurtured  and  matured?  Have  seminaries  inadvertently 
developed  more  from  the  liberal  arts  than  from  the  biblical 
tradition  and  viewpoint? 

Is  there  not  another  way  that  does  not  need  to  lose  aca- 
demic respectability  in  the  eyes  of  man  or  God?  Such  a pro- 
gram would  see  the  professor  "man  of  God  as  the  center  of 
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the  curriculum  with  the  living,  dynamic,  releasing,  and  equip- 
ping life  in  the  Spirit  as  the  central  course.  The  Bible  would 
be  the  constant  reference  for  guiding  and  testing  the  spiritual 
gifts,  capacities,  and  life  the  Spirit  creates  in  the  context  of 
the  “growing  community.  Maybe  graduation  from  such  a 
school  should  involve  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  intercessory 
prayer  for  gifts  to  minister  and  life  to  live,  rather  than  pri- 
marily a piece  of  paper  and  a handshake. 

Oh,  some  say,  the  home  congregation  ought  to  do  that. 
Should  not  the  church  s men  of  God  who  have  been  His 
“church”  leaders  these  academic  years  lay  on  the  hands? 
Let’s  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  validity  or  reality  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  home  congregation  after  seven  years  ab- 
sence! 

Could  the  shape  of  a new  approach  be  this?  Have  a small 
corps  of  three  or  four  men  of  God  be  permanent  staff.  The 
curriculum  involves  study  in  their  fields  of  specialty.  Visiting 
“men  of  God”  would  lecture  and  listen  in  various  patterns  of 
a week,  two  weeks,  months,  or  a semester.  These  visiting 
men  could  return  later  for  further  discussion.  These  visiting 
men  would  be  those  who  speak  from  church  leadership  ex- 
periences on  various  church  and  theological  fronts.  But  the 
pastoral  ministry  frontiers  would  be  emphasized,  such  as: 
house  church,  large  institutional,  communal,  storefront,  coffee- 
house, retreat,  large  group  evangelism;  small  group  evange- 
lism; Sunday  school,  etc.  The  student  body  should  also  at 
times  go  to  large  metropolitan  areas  and  to  churches  of  all 
denominations  to  witness  firsthand  what  God  has  done,  and 
sit  at  the  feet  of  generals  on  the  battle  line  whom  God  has 
been  able  to  use.  Firsthand  exposure  to  generals  can  produce 
more  generals.  Secondhand  exposure  via  the  notebook  usually 
produces  critics,  analyzers,  and  at  best  imitators.  This  ap- 
proach would  not  allow  schools  to  refuse  so  easily  to  listen 
to  evangelicals,  NCC,  Pentecostals,  and  holiness  groups.  This 
type  of  program  could  also  include  a plan  for  a year’s  study 
by  laymen  and  pastors  without  degrees  without  embarrassing 
the  academic  standing. 

Goshen  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  are  solid  institu- 
tions. I am  a loyal  alumnus  of  Goshen,  having  also  studied  at 
Elkhart  in  the  joint  program.  They  will  continue  to  have 
their  place  in  the  church. 

What  do  we  need  for  a denomination  of  100,000?  Doctrine 
is  important,  but  it  does  not  produce  life;  its  function  is  to  di- 
rect the  life  the  Spirit  gives.  Will  someone  offer  a real  alter- 
native to  what  we  can  see  has  helped  produce  empty  pulpits 
in  the  mainline  Protestant  churches?  This  is  not  a call  for  a 
chasing  after  every  wind  of  psychological  or  sociological  fancy 
in  vogue.  □ 
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A Parable 
of  the  Old 
and  the  New 

By  Letha  Froese 

And  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  that  the  old  year 
should  pass  into  the  eternal  annals  of  time,  and  the  new 
year  should  appear  all  fresh  and  new  and  promising,  behold, 
two  persons  looked  expectantly  into  the  new  year  to  antici- 
pate what  things  might  lie  ahead. 

As  they  stood,  the  one  looked  with  eagerness  and  hope, 
the  other  thought  with  longing  of  the  past.  As  they  stood 
there,  behold,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  each  heart,  the  Lord 
spoke  with  tenderness  and  love:  “Tonight  1 would  that  each 
of  you  should  search  in  his  own  heart  to  see  if  you  have 
loved  Me  this  past  year  as  you  ought;  to  see  if  your  faith 
has  faltered,  if  your  hope  has  dimmed,  if  forgiveness  toward 
your  brothers  has  been  far  from  you,  if  your  zeal  for  My 
work  has  lagged,  if  your  inner  peace  has  turned  to  unrest, 
and  if  your  love  for  Me  and  your  fellowmen  has  turned  to  un- 
concern. In  short,  is  your  life  as  a witness  for  Me  tarnished 
and  blighted?  Tonight  will  you  seek  for  renewal?” 

And  each  one  responded  at  once  with  eagerness,  for  nei- 
ther wished  that  anyone  who  should  happen  by  should  think 
that  he  was  anything  but  a noble  person.  So  each  responded 
within  himself,  “Yes,  Lord,  You  know  there  have  been  times 
when  my  love  was  lacking,  when  my  faith  was  not  strong, 
when  I did  not  have  peace  and  love,  when  my  neighbor 
could  not  have  known  that  I loved  my  Lord!  And  each  be- 
gan to  search  in  his  own  heart  for  a more  diligent  service  for 
Christ.  The  one  who  had  looked  with  eagerness  toward  the 
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new  year,  now  looked  with  eagerness  for  a renewal  experi- 
ence. The  other  who  had  thought  with  longing  of  the  past, 
now  turned  his  thoughts  back  to  see  where  he  could  reuse 
his  past. 

The  first  man  did  see  that  his  faith  was  not  as  it  should 
be,  and  he  remembered  that  “faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  So  in  his  heart  he  did  seek 
God’s  Word  exceedingly  and  he  had  faith  that  though  there 
were  new  and  unknown  and  untried  ways  before  him,  he 
was  not  afraid.  For  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  in  the  rushing, 
troubled  world,  the  old  ways  for  teaching  and  reaching  the 
people  would  not  reach  his  neighbor  for  Christ.  And  his  faith 
did  flourish  in  the  new  year,  and  as  in  faith  he  sought  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  did  greatly  bless  him  as  earnestly 
he  did  anticipate  walking  the  new  and  unknown  ways  with 
great  faith  in  his  God. 

The  second  man  also  saw  that  his  faith  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  but  he  looked  about  him  and  saw  he  lived  in  a 
speeding,  shoving,  shouting  world,  and  he  saw  pessimism  and 
unfulfilled  promises,  and  his  faith  did  waver  more  and  doubt 
and  despair  found  their  ways  into  his  heart,  and  he  longed 
within  himself  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  old  and  the 
known  ways,  where  he  would  have  been  drawn  into  a tight 
fellowship  with  his  close  kindred,  and  he  would  not  have  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  seething  unrest  of  a world  without  Christ. 
And  so  because  he  lacked  that  earnest  faith,  he  feared  to 
tread  the  unknown  and  he  spoke,  “ Lord,  give  me  the  securi- 
ty of  the  past,  for  I am  afraid  of  the  unknown.  And  so  his 
faith  did  shrivel. 

But  the  Lord  did  continue  to  provoke  each  to  thought  and 
to  search  for  answers  in  his  own  heart. 

The  first  man,  because  of  his  faith,  was  renewed  and  be- 
cause the  Lord  spoke  the  more  to  him,  had  great  zeal  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  without  fear,  could  apply  himself 
to  new  fields  of  service  to  tell  others  of  Christ  s love  though 
it  might  mean  the  changing  of  the  Sunday  school  service — 
though  it  had  been  the  same  for  many  years — or  to  attend  a 
retreat,  where  he  would  be  drawn  into  close  fellowship  with 
other  believers  and  renewal  of  spirit  would  come — though  his 
fathers  had  never  felt  the  need.  Or  perchance,  he  should  be 
called  to  witness  to  hippies  and  beatniks  through  service  in 
some  large  city  coffeehouse — though  hitherto  this  had  been 
unheard  of.  These  new  and  unknown  ways  he  could  tread 
because  of  his  renewal  in  Christ  and  he  saw  and  felt  the  un- 
rest and  the  heart  cry  of  a world  without  Christ.  And  his 
love  and  a forgiving  spirit  did  multiply  and  peace  with  God 
and  man  flooded  his  heart.  And  so  the  Lord  did  richly  bless 
him. 

But  the  second  man  could  not  find  within  himself  the  de- 
sire to  change  his  ways  or  leave  the  old  and  known.  And  he 
sought  to  serve  the  Lord  within  the  confines  of  his  own  plan- 
nings in  ways  that  were  safe  and  secure,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

But  into  the  thoughts  of  the  first  man  came  the  words  of 
Minnie  Louise  Haskins:  “I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  year:  ‘Give  me  a light,  that  I may  tread  safely  in- 
to the  unknown!’  And  he  replied:  Go  out  into  the  darkness 
and  put  your  hand  into  the  hand  of  God.  That  shall  be  to 
you  better  than  light  and  safer  than  a known  way.  □ 
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Project  Patients  Serve  at  NIH 

By  Bonnie  Hackel 


A hospital  dedicated  to  ministering  to  both  the  sick  and 
the  healthy?  It  seems  strange,  but  healthy  volunteers  are  im- 
portant at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

NIH  is  the  medical  research  branch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  One  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  NIH  is  to  obtain  new  medical  knowledge 
in  order  to  control  disease,  especially  the  major  killing  and 
crippling  diseases. 

The  volunteers,  referred  to  as  normal  control  patients,  pro- 
vide “research  laboratories,  and  participate  in  various  stud- 
ies. It  is  important  for  researchers  and  doctors  to  know  how 
healthy  patients  react  to  various  methods  of  treatment.  The 
findings  furnished  by  the  normal  control  patients  are  used  as 
norms  for  judging  the  progress  of  the  afflicted. 

The  hospital  conducts  research  in  seven  areas:  cancer,  heart 
disease,  mental  health,  neurological  diseases  and  blindness, 
arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases,  allergy  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  dental  research. 

All  the  studies  which  volunteers  participate  in  are  thor- 
oughly researched  and  strictly  controlled.  Any  study  having 
the  possibility  of  permanent  or  temporary  damage  to  the  vol- 
unteer is  forbidden.  The  investigator  must  also  prove  (1)  that 
the  study  is  needed,  (2)  that  it  is  apt  to  be  fruitful,  (3)  that  it 
is  constructed  in  a biologically  sound  way,  and  (4)  that  he  has 
the  skill  to  carry  out  and  use  the  data  gathered  from  the  test. 

Each  volunteer  is  given  a thorough  physical  examination  on 
arrival  at  NIH  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  various  studies.  He  also  receives  a thor- 
ough physical  checkup  before  he  leaves  NIH  to  assure  both 
the  doctors  and  himself  that  his  health  has  not  been  impaired. 

All  details  of  a project,  including  possible  discomforts,  re- 
strictions, special  diets,  etc.,  are  first  presented  to  a volunteer. 
He  is  then  given  the  option  of  refusing  to  participate  in  that 
particular  study.  Even  after  the  assignment  has  begun,  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  follow  it  through  to  completion. 

One  group  of  volunteers  was  involved  in  an  investigation  of 
how  dietary  modifications  affect  the  blood  cholesterol  level  in 
both  normal  patients  and  heart  patients  who  suffer  from  phy- 
perlipemia  (excessive  quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood). 

Another  group  participated  in  a study  concerning  cystic  fi- 
brosis, a disease  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Children  with 
this  disease  are  chronically  sick  and  underweight;  usually 
they  die  before  reaching  maturity. 

Others  participated  in  studies  requiring  the  control  patient 
to  remain  absolutely  quiet  for  a ten-day  period,  in  sleep  stud- 
ies, fever  studies,  and  a variety  of  other  studies  relating  to 
diseases. 

Volunteers  at  NIH  find  they  must  adjust  to  a new  concept 
of  service.  Being  in  a hospital,  they  are  considered  patients 
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and  may  room  with  another  patient.  Their  daily  schedules 
must  conform  to  hospital  rules. 

Meals  are  served,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services  are 
provided,  therapy  rooms  are  open  to  volunteers,  free  tickets 
for  musicals  and  theaters  are  provided,  and  Washington,  D C., 
is  near. 

Some  tests  require  only  a few  minutes  each  day  and  volun- 
teers find  it  hard  to  think  of  themselves  as  actually  “serving. 
“At  NIH  we  learned  that  service  is  not  always  difficult  or  de- 
manding. At  times  we  became  discouraged  because  our  con- 
tributions seemed  so  insignificant,  reported  the  1964  summer 
MCC  VS  unit. 

“At  such  times  the  doctors  would  remind  us  that  the  daily 
blood  samples,  the  mornings  spent  in  the  sweat  chamber,  and 
the  nights  in  the  sleep  lab  supplied  information  about  the 
normal  human  body  that  might  prove  invaluable  in  curing  the 
patients  with  whom  we  lived. 

“As  normal  control  subjects  we  were  available  when 
needed  for  clinical  research  studies.  This  was  our  service. 

Although  summer  is  the  time  when  the  largest  majority  of 
studies  are  undertaken,  a smaller  number  are  conducted 
throughout  the  year.  There  were  17  Mennonite  VS-ers  serv- 
ing at  NIH  during  the  1967  summer  tests;  three  are  there 
now. 

One  of  the  real  challenges  a volunteer  faces  is  the  con- 
structive use  of  his  leisure  time.  As  mentioned  before,  some 
tests  may  take  only  a few  minutes  a day,  some  may  require 
only  two  or  three  hours,  and  some  may  take  place  during 
sleep.  When  not  participating  in  their  assignment,  volunteers 
are  on  their  own. 

Career  assignments  provide  one  means  of  using  this  spare 
time.  There  are  14,000  separate  research  projects  being  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  grounds,  plus  clerical,  artistic,  or 
nurses  aid  jobs  for  the  less  scientifically  minded.  This  pro- 
vides a wide  variety  of  career  assignments  open  to  the  NIH 
volunteer. 

“Working  for  one  of  the  doctors  in  my  career  assignment 
was  exciting.  I saw  one  small  portion  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  learn  and  the  work  involved  in  reaching  an  answer.  In 
this  assignment  I learned  scientific  procedures,  basic  labora- 
tory techniques,  and  a curiosity  for  facts  that  will  be  helpful 
later,  said  Leanne  Converse,  a 1967  summer  VS-er  at  NIH. 

Violet  Zehr,  another  NIH  summer  VS-er,  found  a different 
type  of  opportunity.  “I  worked  at  the  NIH  library,  biblio- 
graphical services  section,  and  received  valuable  training  in 
my  anticipated  vocation — library  science.” 

Another  summer  VS-er  said,  “I’m  taking  an  unofficial  four- 
hour  lab  course  this  summer — and  it’s  great.” 

MCC  has  been  providing  volunteers  for  NIH  since  1954. 
Not  all  normal  control  patients,  however,  are  Mennonites. 
Young  adults,  middle-aged,  and  retired  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  serve  mankind  at  NIH. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Father  Hans  Kueng,  noted  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  suggested  that  the  present  regu- 
lation requiring  celibacy  in  the  priesthood 
should  be  submitted  to  Catholic  priests  on  a 
secret  ballot. 

In  a commentary'  on  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical, 
"Priestly  Celibacy,  the  German  theologian 
said  that  the  encyclical  performed  a service 
by  bringing  "the  difficulties  about  celibacy  to 
open  discussion. 

‘‘It  does  not  resolve  the  problem,"’  he  said, 
but  sharpens  it  in  giving  expression  to  it." 

Father  Kueng’s  commentary  was  made 
public  by  the  National  Association  for  Pas- 
toral Renewal  (NAPR),  an  organization 
chieHv  of  priests  which  has  been  surveying 
the  opinion  of  American  priests  on  celibacy 
and  attempting  to  promote  dialogue  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

"Time  may  be  required  to  prove  to  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  some  church  leaders  that 
a compromise  in  church-state  relations  can 
lead  only  to  disaster  to  the  church  institu- 
tions themselves,  and  eventually  also  to  the 
political  interests  involved. 

This  observation  was  made  by  Glenn  L. 
Archer,  director  of  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  in  the  20th 
anniversary  edition  of  Church  and  State,  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  organization  long  known 
as  POAU. 

Mr.  Archer,  indicating  that  there  are  con- 
siderable pressures  upon  the  organization  to 
let  up  on  its  stance  of  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state,  said  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  immediate  future  Americans  United’s  role 
might  be  that  of  a “holding  operation." 

“Someday  . . . the  church  will  come  to  the 
realization  that  it  cannot  exist  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  state  and  continue  to  command 
the  respect,  honor,  and  love  of  the  people 
or  the  blessings  of  God,’’  he  wrote.  “The 
church,  to  be  a church,  must  operate  on  a 
higher  plane. 

“Denominational  leaders  who  seek  to 
spread  their  institutions  with  public  tax  funds 
will  build  only  museums  to  the  memory  of 
God.  The  church  must  not  sell  its  soul.  The 
church  has  no  excuse  for  being  unless  it  is 
spiritual. 

o o o 

A challenging  motivation  to  Christian 
writers  is  the  $10,000  Manuscript  Award  being 
offered  in  Revell’s  Centennial  Contest  now 
in  progress. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  publish- 
ers of  religious  and  inspirational  books,  will 
celebrate  its  Centennial  Year  in  1970.  As  a 
part  of  that  celebration  the  company  is  spon- 
soring a manuscript  contest  which  opened  Oct. 


1,  1967,  and  will  close  on  Dec.  31,  1968.  A 
grand  prize  of  $10,000  will  go  to  the  author 
of  the  award-winning  manuscript  and  all 
entries  will  be  considered  for  possible  pub- 
lication. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Revell  Company  that 
the  contest  will  encourage  the  creation  of  in- 
spirational literature — be  it  practical,  pro- 
found, historical,  or  contemporary — that  will 
stimulate  the  Christian  growth  within  the 
individual,  the  church,  and  the  community. 

The  opportunity  is  open  to  anyone  and 
everyone,  lay  persons  as  well  as  ministers. 
Those  interested  may  write  to  Revell  for 
rules. 

o o o 

A procession  of  165  teenagers  marched  in 
the  street  in  Seattle  “to  demonstrate  their 
faith  in  Christianity.” 

With  signs  reading  “Up  with  God,’  “Our 
God’s  Alive,  Is  Yours?”  and  “All  for  Christ 
and  Christ  for  All,”  the  demonstrators  hiked 
three  miles  from  Messiah  Lutheran  Church 
to  the  University  Lutheran  study  center  in 
the  University  District  where  they  held  the 
closing  service  of  their  two-day  youth  con- 
vention ‘ ‘ Happening. 

Scottish  Baptists  have  no  criticism  to  make 
of  denominations  who  decide  to  unite  struc- 
turally but  are  opposed  to  the  emergence  of 
“one  world  super  church,’  according  to  a 
document  adopted  by  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Scotland. 

The  report  on  Christian  unity  was  adopted 
at  the  Union’s  recent  Assembly  at  Dundee. 
The  Scottish  Union  was  formed  in  1869  and 
is  completely  autonomous,  though  it  works 
closely  with  the  older  Union  in  England. 

It  is  not  a member  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  but  does  belong  to  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  In  both  of  these  bodies  the 
report  said  the  Union  “believes  it  has  been 
able  to  make  a worthwhile  contribution  and 
has  also  benefited. 


About  six  hours  after  its  formal  dedication, 
St.  Beatrice  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a 
Detroit  suburb  was  heavily  damaged  by  a 
fire  which  police  said  was  “not  accidental. 

According  to  Detective  R.  Jerry  Simmons, 
a w'indow  in  the  new  $200,000  church  was 
broken  during  the  predawn  darkness.  “A  fuel 
or  accelerant  of  some  kind  was  ignited,”  he 
said,  after  it  was  poured  through  the  window 
directly  into  the  sacristy  behind  the  altar. 

o o o 

Fund-raising  projects  of  a church  group  are 
subject  to  the  Iowa  sales  tax  unless  all  pro- 
ceeds are  turned  over  to  the  church,  accord- 


ing to  a recent  ruling  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral’s office.  To  be  tax  exempt,  all  sales  (not 
just  the  net  profit)  must  be  turned  over  to 
some  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  or- 
ganization. 

o o o 

Five  hundred  heavy-duty  tents  will  be 
Hown  from  Pakistan  to  aid  some  3,000  Arab 
refugees  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  tents, 
each  providing  shelter  for  six  persons,  were 
made  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000,  and  are  part 
of  the  Council’s  $2  million  plea  for  Arab- 
Israeli  war  victims. 

o o o 

Plans  for  a weekly  radio  program  for  and 
by  teenagers  were  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film 
Commission  (TRAFCO)  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

To  be  called  "The  Place,”  the  30-minute 
program  grew  out  of  “a  felt  need  to  get 
deeply  involved  in  our  rapidly  growing  youth 
culture,  ” explained  Dr.  Harry  C.  Spencer, 
general  secretary  of  TRAFCO. 

He  said  it  is  hoped  the  program  “may 
narrow  the  communications  gap  between 
generations  by  improving  modern  youth  s 
ability  as  an  articulate  person.’’ 

The  program  will  be  built  around  the 
playing  of  music  from  the  teenagers’  “Top 
40”  list,  according  to  Dr.  Spencer.  A group 
of  three  to  five  young  people  will  then  dis- 
cuss the  social,  moral,  ethical,  political,  and 
theological  implications  of  the  lyrics. 

"Popular  songs  show  an  intense  interest  in 
the  key  social  and  religious  issues  of  our 
day,”  he  observed.  “We  feel  they  should  be 
used  as  a vehicle  for  discussion  of  these  is- 
sues. And  ‘The  Place’  will  enable  the  teen- 
ager to  become  more  conscious  of  the  signif- 
icance of  his  own  music. 

Dr.  Bob  Pierce,  internationally  known 
evangelist,  has  resigned  as  president  of  World 
Vision,  Inc.,  for  reasons  of  health. 

Dr.  Pierce  founded  the  nondenominational 
missions  service  agency  in  1950  to  aid 
Korea  s orphans.  Since  then  World  Vision  has 
expanded  its  operation  to  serve  thousands  of 
needy  children  throughout  the  world. 

Named  acting  president  of  World  Vision 
was  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  his  resignation.  Dr.  Pierce  said  he  would 
continue  “in  the  active  service  of  World  Vi- 
sion as  my  health  permits. 

“Throughout  the  past  four  or  five  years,” 
he  said,  “I  have  had  a diminishing  amount  of 
time  for  ministry  in  the  United  States. 

“Because  of  this,  and  my  concern  over  an 
apparent  decreasing  interest  here  in  the  total 
mission  of  the  church  throughout  the  world, 

I plan  within  the  bounds  of  my  health  to 
devote  a major  part  of  my  time  to  speaking 
in  churches,  missionary  conventions,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  universities  in  North  Amer- 
ica.” 
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Letter  from  Vietnam  to  American  Christians 


We,  the  Mennonite  missionaries  in  Viet- 
nam, have  been  engaged  in  church  and  serv- 
ice programs  in  the  Saigon  area  since  1957. 
In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  suffering 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  increase  incredibly. 
As  Christians,  we  too  feel  compelled  to  de- 
clare our  concern  for  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved in  our  country’s  action  here. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  speak  as  political  com- 
mentators or  final  authorities.  Even  statistics 
often  seem  misleading  in  this  divided,  con- 
fused situation.  We  wish  rather  to  share  our 
impressions  gathered  from  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  while  working  with  Vietnam- 
ese people.  For  we  sense  that  American 

Church  to  Stress  Peace 
Education 

In  an  effort  to  help  Mennonites  pursue 
their  heritage  of  peace  in  a revolutionary 
world,  an  intensive  program  of  peace  educa- 
tion is  being  planned  jointly  by  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  for  the  first  half  of  1968. 

Ten  Peacemaker  Workshops  have  been 
planned  by  the  two  Mennonite  groups  for 
February,  March,  and  early  April. 

These  workshops  will  help  teachers  and  ad- 
visers of  youth  take  seriously  three  factors: 
young  people,  today  s world,  and  Christ  s 
mandate  to  be  peacemakers. 

Second,  teachers  of  adults  will  focus  on 
some  of  the  urgent  needs  of  today’s  world  to 
which  the  biblical  emphasis  on  peace  speaks. 

Third,  they  will  call  attention  to  the  spec- 
ial adult  and  youth  Bible  study  guides  for 
April,  May,  and  June,  1968. 

Finally,  the  workshops  will  permit  teachers 
and  leaders  to  make  creative  use  of  the  mate- 
rials through  effective  teaching  methods.  Each 
workshop  is  to  have  six  sessions  at  which 
special  resource  leaders  will  be  present. 

After  Easter  young  people  and  adults  will 
study  a special  series  of  Sunday  school  les- 
sons entitled.  Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World. 
treating  such  issues  as  race,  war,  poverty, 
and  nationalism. 

Those  responsible  for  planning  the  work- 
shops state  their  objectives  as  follows:  “In 
this  latter  third  of  the  twentieth  century  our 
message  is  the  same.  But  its  expression  must 
necessarily  be  different.  Our  mandate  has  a 
new  urgency  and  it  takes  on  sharpened  focus: 
pursue  peace  with  unrelenting  vigor  in  a 
revolutionary  world 


Christians  are  not  aware  of  the  feelings  and 
dilemma  of  the  general  population  here. 

The  Nature  of  the  Conflict 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  issue  lies  in  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  this  struggle.  To 
speak  of  supporting  a free,  independent  peo- 
ple in  their  fight  against  external  communist 
aggression  does  not  describe  the  conflict  we 
sense.  The  more  we  learn  of  its  historical 
development  and  social  dimensions,  the  more 
troubled  we  become  with  this  assumption. 

A century  of  Western  colonialism,  an  eight- 
year  battle  for  independence,  a temporary 
partition  of  the  country,  a national  election 
never  permitted:  these  are  but  a few  of  the 
historical  facts  which  lie  in  the  background. 
From  their  perspective  it  is  possible  for  the 
other  side  to  feel  they  are  fighting  a second 
time  for  what  they  won  from  the  French,  but 
were  denied  through  a treaty  which  was  nev- 
er carried  out. 

Another  decisive  factor  is  social  reform  for 
the  peasant  people,  the  80  percent  who  have 
the  least  but  suffer  the  most.  They  know 
that  many  who  now  are  supporting  U.S.  poli- 
cy also  sided  with  the  French  earlier  in  the 
war.  They  associate  the  Saigon  government 
with  maintaining  aristocratic  and  Western  in- 
terests. And  the  United  States  is  viewed  as 
preserving  the  privileged  minorities  who  at- 
tract little  support. 

Thus  despite  our  government’s  stated  in- 
tentions, most  Vietnamese  apparently  see 
America  as  only  replacing  France;  the  feeling 
of  being  used  still  pervades  their  life  and  spir- 
it. The  growing  presence  and  power  of  for- 
eigners once  more  causes  the  spirit  of  nation- 
alism to  bum  brighter  among  the  opposition 
elements.  Even  many  who  earlier  favored 
America’s  assistance  are  now  fearful  of  domi- 
nation and  destruction,  feeling  the  “medi- 
cine” is  worse  than  the  "disease. 

The  Means  to  the  End 

But  all  these  basic  issues  become  overshad- 
owed by  the  war  itself  and  the  way  it  is  be- 
ing conducted.  Our  leaders  acknowledge  that 
the  key  to  victory  is  winning  the  loyalty  of 
the  country  people;  yet  most  of  America’s 
energy  and  resources  is  expended  in  massive 
destruction  of  their  life,  property,  and  social 
order.  We  believe  that  such  primary  reliance 
on  military  force  is  insuring  defeat  on  the 
goals  being  sought. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  Vietnamese  that  U.S. 
and  Allied  forces  are  causing  most  of  the  dev- 


astation and  disruption.  This  side  has  thou- 
sands of  planes  plus  warships,  tanks,  etc., 
while  the  VC  have  none  of  these.  Even  most 
Americans  have  seen  and  heard  enough  of 
forced  evacuations,  bombed  villages,  defoliat- 
ed fields,  burned  people,  prostitution,  infla- 
tion, corruption,  etc.,  to  sense  the  cumulative 
impact  of  all  this  in  a country  more  popu- 
lous than  California  yet  not  half  as  large.  As 
a Vietnamese  friend  summarized  it:  “Viet- 
nam is  dying. 

We  do  not  condone  the  atrocities  and  ter- 
ror of  the  other  side.  But  can  these  acts  jus- 
tify a multiplication  of  them  many  times  over 
by  the  Western  forces?  For  three  years  the 
U.S.  military  has  capitalized  on  its  over- 
whelming, superior  firepower  to  destroy  guer- 
rilla fighters  living  among  the  people.  Yet 
the  most  apparent  result — besides  the  dead 
and  maimed — is  increasing  hostility  and  resist- 
ance. As  fast  as  they  are  killed,  others  rise 
up  in  their  places.  Victory  for  our  leaders 
seems  dependent  on  killing  off  enough  peo- 
ple to  crush  all  opposition. 

According  to  the  Saigon  government,  near- 
ly one  fourth  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple have  been  uprooted,  many  of  them  forced 
into  inhumane  existence.  While  this  removes 
their  support  from  the  guerrillas  and  creates 
convenient  free-bombing  zones,  it  also  is  a 
mortal  blow'  to  the  w'hole  society.  For  today 
millions  of  Vietnamese  are  dependent  on 
American  handouts  even  for  their  daily  rice. 
The  assumption  that  one  can  build  while  de- 
stroying the  very  structure  he  must  build  up- 
on appears  fatal. 

The  Impact  on  Our  World 

We  are  also  concerned  because  the  country' 
people  being  disregarded  here  represent  the 
tragic  plight  of  many  Asians.  What  are  the 
250  million  people  of  India  who  live  in  bread- 
lines on  four  dollars  a month  concluding 
about  America’s  concern?  Our  nation’s  expen- 
diture of  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
young  lives  for  destructive  purposes  will  be 
judged  in  light  of  such  appalling  need.  They 
are  asking  for  justice  and  progress;  we  send 
troops  and  bombers.  To  whom  will  they  turn? 

Moreover,  the  world  gets  the  impression 
that  the  Christians’  God  is  behind  our  coun- 
try’s action  in  Vietnam.  They  see  pictures  of 
church  leaders  and  chaplains  with  the  U.S. 
troops  and  hear  that  our  president  prays 
God  to  bless  “our  pilots  ’ on  their  missions 
of  destruction.  Since  we  are  generally  regard- 
ed as  a Christian  nation,  Christianity  itself 
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is  entangled  in  America  s military  ventures 
and  political  policies. 

This  is  a call  to  all  Christians  to  become 
aware  of  the  image  being  given  to  our  faith. 
We  sense  a continuing  rejection  of  this  reli- 
gion of  the  wealthy,  white,  warring  West,  for 
which  we  all  bear  responsibility.  We  fear 
that  nations  may  close  their  doors  and  multi- 
tudes will  be  deaf  to  God’s  call  because  of 
the  American  Christians’  participation  in  and 
support  of  this  war. 

Conclusion 

In  light  of  these  serious  offenses  against  so- 
cial justice,  human  life,  and  the  Christian 
faith,  we  therefore  plead  for: 

— a true  consideration  for  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  Vietnamese  majority. 

— a change  of  heart  which  will  not  only  ad- 
mit but  also  accept  the  consequences  of 
past  failures  and  mistakes  against  these 
people. 

— a change  of  policy  and  tactics  which  will 
show  them  that  our  primary  concern  is 
for  their  own  well-being,  self-respect, 
and  independence. 

— a tolerant  spirit  which  would  not  force 
others  to  line  up  with  us,  but  rather 
seek  to  understand  their  feelings  and 
views. 

— a fresh  demonstration  of  our  confession 
that  in  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West. 

December  1967 

(Signed:  James  K.  Stauffer,  Everett  G.  Metz- 
ler,  Luke  S.  Martin,  James  E.  Metzler,  Don 
M.  Sensenig,  S.  Luke  Beidler) 

Hesston  Happenings 

This  year  the  Annual  School  for  Ministers 
at  Hesston  College  will  begin  on  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  5,  and  end  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, Feb.  8.  This  is  a change  from  the  pat- 
tern of  past  years  when  the  school  began  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  closed  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Ministers  and  their  wives  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  Hess- 
ton College,  to  make  reservations  for  lodging. 
The  college  is  prepared  to  meet  those  com- 
ing by  plane,  train,  or  bus  if  guests  will  send 
in  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  arrival. 

Last  year  more  than  150  ministers  and 
wives  registered  for  the  school.  This  year  two 
outstanding  speakers  will  serve  on  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Arthur  Riewald,  Birmingham, 
Mich.,  is  widely  known  for  his  work  in  mar- 
riage and  family  counseling.  Each  year  he 
conducts  an  annual  workshop  in  the  greater 
Detroit  area  with  more  than  300  ministers 
enrolled.  He  will  deliver  four  lectures  deal- 
ing with  sex  education  in  general;  and  three 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the  pas- 
tor as  counselor. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
well-known  evangelist  and  president  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  will  deliver  four  lec- 
tures on  “The  Theology  of  Evangelism”  fol- 


lowed by  three  lectures  dealing  with  the 
practical  side  of  evangelism  as  it  relates  to 
the  church  and  the  community.  There  will 
be  a discussion  period  following  each  lecture 
and  two  daily  periods  for  small  group  discus- 
sions. 

The  Monday  evening  session  and  all  morn- 
ing sessions  will  be  held  on  the  Hesston  Col- 
lege campus.  The  three  afternoon  sessions 
will  be  on  the  Bethel  College  campus.  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  and  the  annual  banquet  will 
be  held  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

Wives  will  meet  with  their  husbands  in  at- 
tending all  lectures  and  the  discussion  pe- 
riods following.  They  will  have  their  own 
sessions  during  the  forty-minute  small  group 
discussion  periods.  Mrs.  Dale  Warkentine, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Melva  Kauffman,  member  of 


the  Hesston  College  faculty;  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Spaulding,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  will  talk  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  minister’s 
wife. 

Registration  will  be  from  7:00  to  7:30  on 
Monday  evening.  The  first  lecture  will  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  Morning  sessions  begin  at  9:00, 
Hesston  College,  and  afternoon  sessions  at 
1:30  on  Bethel  College  campus.  The  Tuesday 
evening  banquet  is  at  6:30,  Tabor  College. 

For  the  last  five  years  this  has  been  a joint 
program  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren, General  Conference  Mennonites,  and 
the  South  Central  Conference.  For  many 
years  Hesston  College  and  the  South  Central 
Conference  held  an  annual  School  for  Minis- 
ters. The  three  colleges.  Bethel,  Hesston, 
and  Tabor,  assist  in  planning  and  sponsoring 
the  school. 


Graber  Concludes  Congo  Service 


On  Dec.  31,  1967,  Archie  Graber  concluded 
six  years  of  service  in  the  Congo  with  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

In  1961  the  Congo  Inland  Mission  loaned 
Graber  to  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
MCC  in  turn  made  him  available  to  the  Con- 
go Protestant  Relief  Agency  (CPRA)  for  refu- 
gee, relief,  and  resettlement  work  at  Mbjui 
Mayi  in  South  Kasai. 

Knowledgeable  in  the  Baluba  language  and 
customs,  Graber  helped  direct  the  movement 
of  the  Baluba  refugees  from  Katanga  to  their 
former  tribal  homeland  around  Bakwanga  in 
South  Kasai.  He  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing these  people  in  various  congregations  for 
worship. 

He  also  devoted  his  time  in  Kasai  to  estab- 
lishing gardens,  supplying  thousands  of  chick- 
ens to  replenish  the  flocks  lost  during  tribal 
and  political  upheavals,  distributing  Christian 
literature,  and  building  churches  and  schools. 

Orie  Miller,  executive  secretary  emeritus 
of  MCC,  visited  this  area  and  told  of  one  oc- 
casion when  Graber  stopped  a relief  distribu- 
tion long  enough  to  conduct  a funeral  service 
for  a child  who  had  died.  “He  is  a relief  ad- 
ministrator, church  builder,  and  pastor — all  in 
one,”  Miller  observed. 

CPRA  and  MCC  closed  out  their  program 
at  Kasai  in  the  summer  of  1965.  The  Grabers 
expressed  happiness  over  leaving  the  church- 
es in  what  appeared  to  be  a strong  and  vig- 
orous condition.  In  a year’s  time  there  were 
120  baptisms  in  one  village  alone. 

The  gospel  of  reconciliation  has  been  basic 
to  Graber  over  the  past  three  decades.  But 
as  he  said,  "It  is  senseless  to  talk  about 
Christ  to  a hungry  mother  with  a starving 
baby  in  her  arms  unless  you  start  with  food.” 

Near  the  end  of  1965  Graber  was  again  ap- 
pointed by  MCC,  this  time  to  direct  the  re- 
lief program  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief 
Agency  in  Kwilu,  using  Kikwit  as  a base  of 
operations. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  relief  and 
self-help  efforts  were  increased  to  assist  the 
estimated  half  a million  people  who  had  ex- 


perienced the  rebellion.  Malcolm  McVeigh, 
material  aid  director  of  CPRA,  said  in  1966, 
"It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  need 
in  Kwilu  today.  Kwashiorkor,  a disease 
caused  by  protein  deficiency,  exists  in  epi- 
demic proportions,  and  actual  famine  is  not 
uncommon.” 

Graber  did  not  need  to  know  the  Kituba 
language  at  that  time  to  learn  of  their  suffer- 
ing; their  shrunken  bodies  clothed  with  bits 
of  rags  told  the  story.  He  was  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  becoming  used  to  the 
sight  and  needs  of  the  refugees  as  they 
crowded  around  the  CPRA  truck. 

Last  year  he  conceived  of  a plan  to  build 
up  the  herds  of  cattle  in  this  area  again.  On 
an  experimental  basis  he  set  up  three  cooper- 
atives each  composed  of  five  to  eight  Congol- 
ese farmers  and  developed  a system  of  finan- 
cing, maintenance,  and  reporting. 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
MCC  has  committed  a minimum  of  $5,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  200  head  of  cattle 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Congo  to 
Kwilu.  Other  relief  agencies  are  also  contrib- 
uting funds. 

After  completing  his  work  with  MCC, 
Graber  will  serve  for  a short  time  longer 
with  the  Congo  Inland  Mission.  When  this 
35-year  missionary  veteran  finally  returns  to 
North  America,  he  will  have  written  and 
closed  at  least  one  chapter  in  the  gospel  of 
reconciliation  in  the  Congo. 


CPS  Frontier  Expands 

On  the  “golden  spread  of  the  Texas  pan- 
handle a new  Civilian  Peace  Service  unit  is 
developing.  Three  young  men,  classified  I-W, 
are  now  employed  at  Northwest  Texas  Hos- 
pital in  Amarillo. 

Leonard  Nolt,  Leola,  Pa.,  was  the  first  to 
arrive  in  Amarillo,  Sept.  20,  1967.  He  re- 
ceived a special  three-week  nursing  assistant 
course  and  is  now  working  on  the  orthopedic 
ward. 
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Tempo  in  Israel  Quickens  Since  War 


MDS:  A Right  Message  at  the  Right  Time 


problems  of  the  Appalachian  rural  people  and 
to  identify  with  a minority  group  often  for- 
gotten and  neglected. 


One  thing  we  have  gained  since  the  war  is 
a direct  bus  service  to  the  Old  City.  I took 
advantage  of  this  when  1 had  two  free  days 
and  visited  the  MCC  center  at  Jerusalem.  1 
set  my  alarm  for  4:30  a.m.,  boarded  the  5:45 
a.m.  bus,  and  rang  the  center's  doorbell  at 
8:45  that  morning. 

A few  weeks  ago  I joined  the  Paxmen 
from  Jerusalem  for  a trip  to  the  Goulan 
Heights,  formerly  Syria,  to  deliver  MCC 
Christmas  bundles  to  the  600  most  needy 
school  children.  Most  of  the  remaining  villag- 
ers are  Druze,  a religious  sect  with  frag- 
ments of  Judaism  and  Islamic  beliefs.  The 
Israeli  probation  officer  and  Arab  secretary  of 
schools  also  joined  us  to  help  sort  out  the 
most  needy — which  seemed  like  such  a fine 
margin. 

As  we  reached  the  top  ridges  of  the  hills, 
we  passed  many  bunkers  where  the  Syrian 
military'  had  dug  in  their  arms  and  positions. 
We  were  warmly  received  by  the  teachers, 
with  hot  tea  on  a cold  day. 

Many  invitations  were  given  to  us  to  re- 
turn and  visit  their  homes  soon.  This  grati- 
tude and  invitation  goes  to  each  of  you  who 
prepared  these  bundles  and  prayed  for  us. 

— Margaret  Dyck. 


Nolt’s  favorite  pastime  is  running.  He  man- 
ages to  cover  4-6  miles  a day  on  the  Tascosa 
High  track.  ‘‘I  like  the  fresh  air  and  wind 
here  in  the  West,  he  smiled. 

From  Washington,  Iowa,  Warren  and 
Cynthia  (Brenneman)  Miller  arrived  Oct.  29. 
Miller  distributes  linen  to  the  seven  floors  of 
the  hospital.  “I  feel  I-W  should  be  a real  sac- 
rifice that  provides  many  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness. That’s  why  I came  to  Amarillo. 

To  achieve  balance,  Ron  and  Iris  (Ropp) 
Stutzman  from  Lebanon,  Ore.,  joined  the  fel- 
lowship Dec.  1.  Because  he  had  two  terms  in 
a trade  school,  the  hospital  granted  Stutzman 
a job  in  the  engineering  department.  “It’s 
real  interesting  work,  he  remarked.  "There  s 
always  something  to  do,  from  changing  light 
bulbs  to  fixing  doors.” 

The  group  attempts  to  assemble  once  a 
week  for  fellowship  and  discussion.  Sponsor 
Ben  Eberly  explained,  “One  Sunday  we  met 
at  our  house  for  the  Sunday  school  hour  and 
then  visited  different  churches. 

“We’ve  discovered  it’s  a good  experience 
to  find  real  Christian  fellowship  outside  Men- 
nonite  circles.  The  members  and  pastor  of 
the  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  have  sup- 
plied this  very  thing. 

“As  our  group  expands,  we  continue  to 
seek  new  ways  to  make  Christ  and  His  peace 
known  in  Amarillo,  a city  of  170,000  with  no 
historic  peace  church,  concluded  Eberly. 


MCC  Doctor  Is  Honored 

Richard  Keeler,  formerly  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  has  been  named  Letcher  County’s  “Out- 
standing Man  of  the  Year”  by  members  of 
the  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Keeler  completed  an  MCC  voluntary' 
service  assignment  there  in  November. 

He  went  to  Whitesburg  two  years  ago  to 
serve  as  the  Letcher  County  Public  Health 
Officer.  Under  his  leadership,  the  health  de- 
partment expanded  its  services  to  include 
maternal  and  child  health  and  clinics,  to  pro- 
mote sanitation  services,  and  to  carry  out  a 
school  immunization  program. 

Finding  satisfaction  in  his  job,  Keeler  and 
his  family  have  elected  to  remain  in  Whites- 
burg and  continue  work  there.  Recently  he 
assumed  additional  responsibility  as  Public 
Health  Officer  for  a second  county,  Harlan. 

Whitesburg,  the  county  seat  for  Letcher 
County,  is  the  base  for  an  enlarged  VS  pro- 
gram. One  Mennonite  doctor  and  a nurse  are 
on  the  staff  at  the  Appalachian  hospital  in 
Whitesburg,  complemented  by  several  com- 
munity development  workers. 

A public  health  nurse  is  directing  the  new 
Whitesburg  hospital  home-based  Family  Care 
program.  She  goes  into  the  homes  to  meet 
people  who  often  are  afraid  or  cannot  afford 
to  seek  help  at  the  hospital.  Others  may  now 
leave  the  hospital  earlier  since  their  progress 
can  be  checked  at  home. 

New  contacts  are  made  by  the  community 
development  and  family  services  volunteers 
as  a result  of  the  12  hybrid  gilts  which  were 


donated  by  the  Central  Illinois  Mennonite 
Men’s  Fellowship. 

Overall,  the  VS  team  seeks  to  attack  the 


It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  the  six- 
day  war  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. While  hospital  work,  relief  distributions, 
and  life  in  general  has  settled  into  a calm 
routine,  there  are  still  many  questions  in  our 
minds  concerning  the  future. 

All  of  Israel  seemed  to  be  on  wheels  this 
summer — a steady  stream  of  buses,  jeeps, 
and  cars  wound  their  way  over  the  Judean 
hills.  The  future  of  the  borders  would  be 
uncertain;  so  all  toolr  opportunity  to  see  be- 
yond “no-man’s  land — and  worship  at  the 
Wailing  Wall  or  Abraham’s  tomb. 

Nazareth  Hospital  has  been  busy  with  ac- 
tivity this  fall — patients  from  the  West  Bank, 
beginning  of  classes  for  general  and  midwif- 
ery school,  nurses  Bible  classes,  and  weekly 
language  lessons. 

Among  the  patients  from  the  occupied 
areas  was  a young  lad  from  Gaza  with  a 
spine  injury  received  during  the  war.  We  had 
to  refer  him  to  a government  hospital;  his 
family  was  amazed  that  the  government 
would  help  him. 

Dr.  Hans  Bernath,  our  Swiss  surgeon,  and 
his  wife  gave  up  a good  deal  of  their  much- 
needed  furlough  to  stay  on  after  the  war  to 
work  with  the  Red  Cross,  helping  prisoners, 
wounded  refugees,  and  dispersed  families. 


“Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  as  well  as  the 
entire  church,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial and  meaning,  must  in  its  effort  be  at  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right 
message,  for  the  right  reason,”  said  Walter 
Neufeld,  pastor  of  the  Wayland  (Iowa)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Noting  that  MDS  teams  don’t  waste  a lot 
of  time  talking  about  what’s  to  be  done  or 
why,  Neufeld  stated  that  he  felt  that  more  de- 
liberate thought  should  be  given  as  to  just 
what  is  the  “right  message”  the  men  are 
communicating  when  they  pitch  into  the  work 
on  a disaster  scene. 

“If  after  a clean-up  people  only  talk  well 
about  the  Mennonites,  then  we’ve  missed  the 
boat.  If  they  have  in  their  own  experience  es- 
tablished a deeper  relationship  to  God,  then 
we  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  right  mes- 
sage.” 

Since  modern  Mennonites  are  rapidly  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  “necessary”  luxu- 
ries of  the  so-called  better  things  in  life, 
Neufeld  stated  that  he  felt  the  present  gener- 
ation does  not  know  what  it  means  to  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  the  cross. 


“Instead  of  suffering  from  overeating,  as 
we  are  doing  now,  he  continued,  “we  need 
desperately  to  feel  deep  inside  the  savage 
rawness  of  human  aches  of  hunger  and  op- 
pression. 

"Instead  of  feeling  the  silken  fineries  of 
the  luxuries  with  which  we  have  surrounded 
and  clothed  ourselves,  we  need  once  again  to 
feel  the  deep  agony  of  rejection  and  poverty 
and  disintegration.  The  deep  agony  of  the 
city  ghetto.  The  agony  of  napalm  and  lazy- 
dog  bombs,  which  our  money  provides  and 
sends  to  Vietnam.  And  with  that  agony  to 
know  also  the  mercy  of  God  toward  us. 

“When  we  have  brought  together  in  our 
own  lives  a synthesis  of  the  wounds  of  men 
and  the  Word  of  God,  then  we  need  to  go 
and  get  the  church  and  into  the  world. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  God  is  giving  us  a 
choice  today  either  to  get  out  into  the  world 
with  Him  or  to  rot  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  ghetto  we  have  made  of  our  church  build- 
ings. That  is  a decision  before  the  church. 
And  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  can  have  a 
significant  part  in  helping  to  effect  that 
decision. 
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Mennonite  Students 

An  estimated  450  students  from  various 
branches  of  the  Mennonite  Church  were 
among  the  more  than  9,500  students  who  at- 
tended the  Eighth  Inter-Varsity  Missionary 
Convention  at  Urbana,  111.,  Dec.  27-31. 
Many  of  the  students  were  supported  by 
scholarships  provided  by  Mennonite  mission 
boards. 

From  the  opening  hymn,  “A  Mighty  For- 
tress Is  Our  God,’  to  the  concluding  Watch 
Night  communion  service,  one  goal  for  pros- 
pective and  returned  missionaries  was  re- 
peatedly sounded — that  men  and  women 
should  experience  salvation.  But  not  every- 
one in  attendance  agreed  that  this  alone 
would  eradicate  societal  ills. 

The  theme  for  the  convention  was  “God’s 
Men — from  All  Nations  to  All  Nations,”  ap- 
propriate for  this  era  of  jet  transportation 
and  the  cosmic-minded  individual.  The  speak- 
ers’ platform,  loaded  with  Britishers  and 
sprinkled  with  orators  from  several  other  na- 
tions, added  weight  to  the  theme. 

One  speaker  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  sessions  was  Billy  Graham,  recuperating 
from  an  extended  bout  with  virus  pneumo- 
nia. The  scheduled  keynote  speaker,  Graham 
made  his  spirit  known  via  telegram  which 
read  in  part,  “Not  being  able  to  be  at  Ur- 
bana is  a great  personal  disappointment. 

What  happened  at  Urbana?  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  addresses  merely  regurgitated 
religious  clichds  from  the  evangelization-of- 
the-world-in-this-generation  era. 

To  penetrate  the  veneer  of  lofty  phrases 
for  the  substance  of  a message  often  re- 
quired more  concentration  than  many  were 
willing  to  exert.  As  one  student  asked, 
“When  are  they  (the  speakers)  going  to  get 
to  the  live  issues  confronting  our  society?” 

One  speaker,  John  Stott,  rector  of  the  All 
Souls  Church  in  London  and  chaplain  to  the 
queen  of  England,  did  endear  himself  to  the 
convention  body  with  his  vivid  explication  of 
2 Timothy.  His  refreshing  language,  authen- 
tic sense  of  humor,  and  contemporary  appli- 
cations of  Pauline  theology  highlighted  the 
morning  sessions. 

Stott  said  that  salvation  embodies  forgive- 
ness coupled  with  calling.  The  source  of  sal- 
vation is  God  Himself;  the  ground  for  that 
salvation  is  the  historical  work  of  Jesus.  Stott 
said  that  Christians  should  be  urgent,  rele- 
vant, patient,  and  intelligent  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  evangelism  and  missions. 

Substitute  keynote  speaker  David  Adeney 
affirmed,  “The  heart  of  the  Christian  faith — 
the  very  center  of  it — is  that  God  has  spo- 
ken.” He  added,  “It's  a tragedy  today  when 
people  do  not  regard  Christianity  as  being 


Attend  Illinois  Missionary  Convention 


dynamic.  We  often  hear  of  student  power,  of 
communist  power.  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
Christian  power?” 

Adeney  concluded  with  this  warning:  "We 
are  in  danger  today  of  a conditional  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  penetrate  on 
all  levels  of  society.  ” 

Two  persons,  in  particular,  who  exposed 
the  reality  of  missions  were  Warren  Webster, 
veteran  missionary  to  Pakistan,  and  David 
Howard,  returned  missionary  from  Colombia. 

Webster  asserted  that  missions  are  vali- 
dated by  the  inherent  need  of  the  church  to 
express  Christ.  The  missionary  must  learn 
how  to  transcend  cultural  frontiers  effectively 
and  tactfully,  he  said. 

Howard  appealed  for  a ministry'  to  the  to- 
tal man  to  complement  the  singularly  spiritu- 
al zeal  of  many  missionaries.  He  stated  this 
imperative:  “The  true  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel must  be  followed  and  accompanied  by 
the  ministration  to  the  physical  needs  of 
man. 

When  approximately  95  Mennonite  stu- 
dents from  various  parts  of  North  America 
met  Dec.  30  to  evaluate  the  conference,  the 
question  of  Mennonite  involvement  in  areas 
of  social  depravity  versus  evangelistic  thrusts 
was  raised. 

But  Urbane  Peachey,  MCC’s  personnel 
secretary,  turned  the  tables  when  he  asked 
whether  Inter-Varsity’s  sensitivity  to  human 
need  was  as  great  as  it  might  be.  Is  Inter- 
Varsity  aware  of  and  doing  anything  about 
the  tremendous  moral  injustices  spawned  by 
war  and  racial  discrimination,  for  example? 

A crucial  observation,  from  one  student  s 


B.  Charles  Hostetter  and  University  of  Michi- 
gan student  Alta  Kauffman  converse  with  a 
third  student  about  Mennonite  participation  in 
the  Eighth  Inter-Varsity  Missionary  Convention 
at  Urbana.  111. 


standpoint,  was  that  Mennonites  are  shifting 
so  rapidly  from  a legalistic  framework  to  an 
emphasis  on  social  action  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  any  fervor  for  evangelism 
which  they  may  have  had  in  the  past,  either 
latent  or  overt. 

This  student  suggested  that  Inter-Varsity 
provides  an  excellent  framework  on  campus 
to  formulate  a balanced  approach,  especially 
if  Mennonite  students  exercise  responsible 
leadership. 

A Mennonite  co-ed  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  explained,  “I  think  private  college 
students  have  a lot  to  learn  from  Inter-Var- 
sity,” She  said  that  weekend  retreats  spon- 
sored by  her  campus  chapter  helped  her  to 
understand  the  implications  of  direct  evange- 
lism among  her  fellow  students. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  students  admit- 
ted that  there  was  an  initial  adjustment  be- 
fore they  could  identify  with  and  participate 
in  the  Inter-Varsity  program.  A University 
of  Iowa  social  work  major  commented,  “I 
had  to  do  some  adjusting  until  I could  find 
real  growth  in  learning  that  there  are  more 
people  than  those  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.” 

The  students  requested  more  specific  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  opportunities  for  service 
within  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  said 
that  many  are  not  aware  of  the  many  open- 
ings with  which  a service  counselor  could  ac- 
quaint them. 

Other  students  stated  that  they  have  many 
chances  to  articulate  their  position  concern- 
ing peace  to  their  peers.  However,  they  fre- 
quently do  not  have  sufficient  information  to 
instruct  an  interested  inquirer  on  procedure 
for  obtaining  conscientious  objector  status 
from  local  draft  boards. 

One  student  commented,  “A  lot  of  people 
outside  the  Mennonite  Church  are  opposed 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  I have  found  that  many 
people  do  not  know  there  are  alternate 
ways  of  serving  the  country  constructively.” 

Six  Mennonite  agencies  manned  displays 
at  mammoth  Assembly  Hall.  Centralized  in 
one  area,  students  were  able  to  discover 
some  of  the  program  similarities  by  speaking 
with  the  recruiters.  At  the  same  time,  stu- 
dents learned  some  of  the  differences,  espe- 
cially in  types  of  service  and  countries 
served. 

The  next  missionary  convention  to  be 
sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity  is  scheduled  for 
1970.  Student  services  secretary  Virgil  Bren- 
neman  and  the  Council  of  Mission  Board 
Secretaries  (Mennonite)  will  again  coordinate 
Mennonite  relationships  with  Inter-Varsity. 

— Stuart  Showalter,  MBMG 
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One  Student's  Impressions:  Urbana,  1967  vs-er  Employs  visual  Aid 

in  Honduras 


I sat  alone,  hunched  over  my  thoughts,  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  vast  and  vacuous 
Assembly  Hall.  Nearing  the  end  of  a five- 
day  stay  at  the  Eighth  Inter-Varsity  Mission- 
ary Convention  at  Urbana,  111.,  I mentally 
reviewed  some  of  my  impressions. 

The  40  minutes  spent  in  the  registration 
line  Dec.  27  provided  me  with  first  impres- 
sions. Beside  me,  a student  wore  a pin 
which  read  “Investigate  God”  and  was  eager- 
ly relating  his  experience  of  talking  to  athe- 
ists until  4:00  a.m.  while  en  route  to  Urbana. 

To  my  left  was  a delegation  from  UCLA 
and  behind  me  one  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Someone  in  the  rear  of  the  line 
sparked  a spontaneous  chorus  of  “ How- 
Great  Thou  Art,  and  soon  the  whole  group 
was  singing. 

This  enthusiasm  continued  throughout  the 
conference.  Groups  could  be  heard  singing  as 
they  waited  on  the  buses  which  transported 
them  across  campus.  Most  students  were 
very  eager  to  meet  others  to  compare  situa- 
tions and  share  common  experiences. 

The  first  time  I saw-  the  9,500  students 
gathered  in  dome-shaped  Assembly  Hall,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  many  stu- 
dents were  willing  to  trade  five  days  of 
their  Christmas  vacation  and  $50  for  partici- 
pation in  a missionary  convention. 

Flags  from  80  countries  decorated  the 
stage,  symbolic  of  the  international  theme, 
“Gods  Men — from  All  Nations  to  All  Na- 
tions. The  speakers  platform  was  heavily- 
accented  by  Britishers  but  included  represent- 
atives from  japan,  Guatemala,  and  Nigeria 
among  others. 

Then  the  meetings  began.  Several  of  the 
speakers  impressed  me  quite  favorably.  Most 
notably,  John  Stott,  rector  of  All  Souls 
Church,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen 
of  England,  eruditely  exegeted  Paul’s  second 
letter  to  Timothy. 

Akira  Hatori  impressed  me  with  his  spiritu- 
al warmth.  Providing  a unique  sidelight  to 
several  evening  meetings,  John  Guest  and 
Chuck  Hess  introduced  the  audience  to  origi- 
nal, religious  “frock”  (a  marriage  of  folk  mu- 
sic and  rock). 

However,  many  of  the  other  speeches,  al- 
though sincere,  did  not  inspire  me  either  be- 
cause of  recurring  clichds,  insensitivity  to  the 
beliefs  of  other  Christians  and  to  the  human 
needs  of  the  world,  or  deliberate  appeals  to 
the  students  emotions. 

The  Vietnam  issue  was  timidly  broached 
several  times,  with  the  speakers  unanimously 
supporting  the  state’s  right  to  demand  alle- 
giance in  wartime,  although  they  did  not  dis- 
count the  possibility  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion. 

During  the  meeting  of  95  Mennonite  stu- 


dents who  attended  the  convention  some  of 
my  general  impressions  were  brought  into 
focus.  I concurred  with  the  suggestion  made 
that  our  church  could  make  a positive  contri- 
bution by  providing  information  to  others 
who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  alternatives  to 
military  service. 

I also  realized  that  although  I could  not 
heartily  endorse  everything  the  speakers 
said,  these  differences  in  approach  or  inter- 
pretation should  not  interfere  with  a com- 
mon evangelical  cause. 

After  further  cogitation  the  mass  of  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  impressions  began  to 
settle.  My  conclusion  was  that  the  most  valu- 
able contribution  I had  received  was  expo- 
sure to  the  beliefs  of  others  and  the  result- 
ing reevaluation  of  my  own. — Shirlev  Hersh- 
ey,  EMC. 


Mission  Agencies  Get 
Medical  Supplies 

In  1967  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
received  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
from  Interchurch  Medical  Assistance,  Inc. 
(IMA),  worth  $831,000  at  wholesale  value. 

Nearly  half  ($366,000)  of  this  was  chan- 
neled on  to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  mission  boards.  The  balance  was  used 
in  the  MCC  medical  program  and  for  other 
medical  needs. 

Each  year  a form  is  submitted  to  the 
church  boards  and  to  medical  personnel  in 
overseas  projects.  They  in  turn  indicate  their 
requests  which  are  then  presented  to  IMA. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  board  ob- 
tained 8 percent  of  the  $366,000  worth  of 
supplies;  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Elkhart,  48  percent;  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Newton,  14  percent; 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Board  of  Missions, 
Hillsboro,  22  percent;  and  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Sa- 
lunga,  8 percent. 

The  MCC  medical  supply  service  has  mush- 
roomed rapidly  since  it  became  a member  of 
the  IMA  in  autumn,  1961.  During  the  first 
year  MCC  received  only  $38,522  worth  of 
supplies.  This  year’s  total  brings  to  $2,602,- 
820  the  wholesale  value  of  medical  supplies 
received  since  1961. 

The  biggest  year  for  medical  services,  how- 
ever, came  in  1965  when  the  wholesale  price 
soared  to  more  than  a million  dollars. 

Martin  Harder,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  ad- 
ministers this  service  under  the  Material  Aid 
program  of  MCC. 


Ken  Martin,  VS  man  stationed  in  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  enthusiastically  endorsed 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  an  agricultural  and 
community  development  program  there. 

“Visual  aids  have  served  many  purposes 
in  our  program.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  present  ourselves  and  become  acquainted 
with  a village.  It  attracts  people.  It  is  under- 
stood by  illiterate  people.  It  is  a great  asset 
in  dealing  with  specific  subjects  and  prob- 
lems, he  commented. 

In  September  the  VS-ers  rented  a mobile 
audio-visual  aids  unit  from  a neighboring 
mission,  a vehicle  equipped  with  speakers. 
Hood  lamps,  a built-in  recorder,  filmstrip 
and  slide  projector,  and  a 16  mm  movie  pro- 
jector. 

Martin  wrote,  “The  200-kilometer  jog  be- 
tween San  Pedro  Sula  and  La  Ceiba  took 
ten  hours  of  solid  driving.  Between  Tela  and 
La  Ceiba,  which  is  about  100  kilometers,  I 
crossed  17  bridges,  ran  through  ten  dry  river 
beds,  and  forded  47  rivers  and  streams.” 

Two  evenings  four  of  the  VS-ers  went  to 
two  villages,  Sanbo  Crik  and  Por  Venir,  to 
show  films  on  community  development  and  a 
Christian  film  on  science.  Each  time  a crowd 
of  over  300  people  gathered. 

One  village  in  the  Sava  area,  contacted  for 
the  first  time,  requested  gardening  classes 
and  help  in  building  a latrine.  In  the  Tocoa 
area  a group  of  men  are  raising  broilers  co- 
operatively and  want  help  in  starting  a 4-H 
club  among  the  youth. 

Martin  is  also  developing  a research  I i bran, 
in  La  Ceiba.  He  has  received  technical  and 
specialized  information  from  universities  and 
extension  services  which  will  be  filed  for  ref- 
erence use  by  VS  men.  The  VS-ers  are  also 
planning  to  help  organize  a farm  supply 
store  and  grain  storage  cooperative  in  the 
Aguan  Valley. 


Material  Aid  Program 
Passes  Million-Pound  Goal 

The  five  clothing  centers  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  received  1,094,745  pounds 
of  material  aid  during  1967,  the  largest 
amount  in  nearly  two  decades.  This  amount 
surpassed  the  1,050,000-pound  goal  and  bet- 
tered last  year’s  contribution  by  214,151 
pounds. 

Almost  48,000  Christmas  bundles  were  re- 
ceived by  the  centers  and  shipped  to  13  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  brings  to  635,162  the 
total  number  of  bundles  received  since  the 
program  began  22  years  ago.  Jordan  received 
21,670  (almost  half)  of  these  bundles  and  five 
times  more  than  in  1966.  Emergency  ship- 
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merits  were  sent  to  Jordanian  refugees  suffer- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  war. 

Since  the  layette  bundle  project  began  in 
1961  nearly  100,000  bundles  have  been  re- 
ceived. In  1967  there  were  19,772  layette 
bundles  contributed,  a small  increase  over 
the  1966  total.  Congo  and  Hong  Kong  have 
each  received  a large  portion  of  these  bun- 
dles. 

There  was  a 22  percent  decrease  in  the 
canning  project  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Lancaster  Conference  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  did  not  operate  the  Akron  canner 
due  to  Federal  inspection  regulations.  Church- 
es that  had  earlier  supported  the  Akron  can- 
ning project  were  asked  to  contribute  money 
to  buy  meat.  With  this  money  72,000  cans  of 
beef  were  purchased. 

The  portable  canner,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a 14  percent  increase  over  1966.  The 
canner  operated  in  ten  different  states,  enter- 
ing New  York  state  for  the  first  time. 

Additionally,  MCC  (Canada)  purchased 

36.000  pounds  of  mutton,  valued  at  $19,500. 
which  it  shipped  to  India. 

By  a special  act  of  the  Federal  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  was  permitted  to  buy  244  tons  of 
surplus  raisins  in  1967  at  a greatly  reduced 
price.  These  raisins  were  then  dried  and 
shipped  to  Algeria,  Congo,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Korea,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam.  The  West 
Coast  Regional  Office  administered  the  pro- 
gram and  contributions  in  that  area  exceeded 
expectation. 

Other  areas  of  Mennonite  concentration 
likewise  supported  the  relief  programs.  Farm- 
ers in  Kansas  contributed  90,000  pounds  of 
flour.  Mennonites,  primarily  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  gave  money  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  130,000  pounds  of  flour.  The  Lancas- 
ter Conference  Relief  and  Service  Committee 
dried  4,500  pounds  of  com  for  shipment  to 
Paraguay.  Additional  contributions  from  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  across 
North  America  were  used  to  purchase  130,000 
pounds  of  Hour  for  Korea,  160.000  pounds  of 
rice  and  80,000  pounds  of  beans  for  India, 
and  50,000  pounds  of  rice  for  Indonesia. 

Last  year  MCC  received  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  from  Interchurch  Medical 
Assistance,  Inc.  (IMA),  worth  $831,000  at 
wholesale  value.  Nearly  half,  $366,000,  of 
this  was  channeled  on  to  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  mission  boards.  The  bal- 
ance was  used  in  the  MCC  medical  program 
and  to  meet  other  medical  needs. 

Bedding,  towels,  yard  goods,  soap,  shoes, 
school  supplies,  and  health  kits  were  some 
other  items  shipped  by  the  material  aid  de- 
partment. 

John  Hostetler,  material  aid  director,  has 
indicated  that  the  MCC  clothing  centers  hope 
to  receive  100,000  pounds  of  relief  goods 
each  month  during  1968,  or  a total  of 

1.200.000  pounds  for  the  year.  They  hope 
for  increases  in  all  major  categories,  includ- 
ing 50,000  Christmas  bundles,  25,000  layette 
bundles  and  12,000  leprosy  bundles. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Warren  Kratz,  minister  at  Harman,  W. 
Va.,  died  Jan.  8. 

Milton  Vogt,  missionary  to  India  since 
1927,  died  in  Bihar  Jan.  5 following  a stroke. 
Vogt  served  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’ 
Workshop  will  be  held  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666,  Feb.  2-4.  It  will  begin  Friday  evening 
at  5:00  p.m.  with  the  evening  meal  and  end 
Sunday  following  the  noon  meal.  This  work- 
shop will  be  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  attending  the  workshop.  There  will  be 
a session  of  music  in  the  summer  Bible 
school.  Information  and  registration  forms 
have  been  sent  to  the  pastors.  For  informa- 
tion or  registration  forms  write  to  Maynard 
W.  Shetler,  Secretary  Summer  Bible  Schools, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

A.  J.  Klassen  became  acting  academic 
dean  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Seminary, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Jan.  1.  He  will  become  official 
academic  dean  July  1,  1968. 

New  members  by  baptism:  twelve  at  Al- 
bans, Ore.; seven  at  Fairview,  Surrey,  N.  Dak.; 
eight  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Salem,  Foraker,  Ind., 
Jan.  11-21. 

Tourists  visiting  Florida  are  invited  to  see 
a full-size  replica  of  the  Old  Testament  tab- 
ernacle. The  tabernacle  is  located  at  2701 
13th  Street  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Lec- 
tures are  given  daily  through  the  tourist  sea- 
son, except  Saturday,  at  3:00  p.m. 

There  is  a need  for  a registered  nurse 
immediately — male  or  female — Public  Health 
Nursing  in  Immokalee,  Fla.  Experience  not 
required.  If  interested,  contact  Edna  Keener, 
P.  H.N.,  Box  925,  Immokalee,  Fla.  33934. 

H.  James  Martin  reported  another  South 
American  revival  success  in  Sauce,  Uruguay. 
“We  had  the  collaboration  of  various  speak- 
ers, closing  with  four  nights  of  doctrinal  Bi- 
ble study  on  a congregational  level. 

“Pray  for  us  as  we  try  now  to  keep  the 
contacts  coming;  in  the  month  of  January  we 
will  launch  another  campaign  in  Suarez.” 


Change  of  address:  Lester  Blank,  c/o  Ho- 
tel Colon,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  Mexico;  J.  Mark 
Frederick,  Apdo  633,  Puebla,  Puebla,  Mexico; 
Paul  Godshall,  Apdo  69-639,  Mexico  21, 
D.F. ; Kenneth  Seitz,  213  N.  Main  St.,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  18969;  and  Don  Brenneman,  Riva- 
rola  280,  Pehuajo,  FNDFS,  Argentina. 

Ezra  Bender  reported  that  a folder  de- 
scribing the  Apr.  4 to  May  3 Miami-to- 
Miami  travel  costs  for  the  Caribbean — Cen- 
tral America  mission  study  tour  will  be  avail- 
able soon.  Bender  reported  that  the  number 
of  persons  making  the  trip  will  be  limited; 
so  all  applications  should  be  submitted  to  him 
at  Martinsburg,  Pa,  immediately. 

The  Clair  Brenneman  family,  recently  re- 
turned from  Nigeria,  is  now  living  at  64  W. 
Alameda  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80223.  They 
are  employed  by  the  Byers  Home  for  Boys 
in  the  health  and  welfare  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Letters  dated  Nov.  11,  Nov.  25,  and  Dec. 
3 have  been  received  from  Wally  Shellen- 
berger  and  Cyril  Gingerich  in  Abiriba,  Biafra 
(east  Nigeria).  The  letters  report  that  all  the 
workers  are  well,  their  travel  is  not  restrict- 
ed, and  they  are  treated  with  courtesy.  Resi- 
dence permits  were  renewed. 

A Biafran  doctor  and  two  medical  students 
have  joined  the  staff  at  the  Abiriba  hospital, 
alleviating  some  of  the  pressure  which  was 
on  the  missionaries. 


Calendar 


Winter  Bible  School,  Ridge  View  Church,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  Jan.  15-26. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

Annual  School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Feb.  5-8. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 
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Byron  and  Mary  Hertzler,  Cartersville, 
Va.,  left  the  United  States  for  Brazil  on  Jan. 
3.  They  will  assume  farm  management  with 
Aurora  Associates  near  Araguacema.  Their 
address  is  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguace- 
ma, Goias,  Brazil. 

Otho  and  Dorothy  Horst  and  family  ar- 
rived in  the  States  from  British  Honduras  on 
Dec.  12.  Their  address  is  Maugansville,  Md. 
21767.  They  were  replaced  by  Glenn  and 
Dorcas  Martzall  who  arrived  in  Belize  on 
Dec.  1. 

M.  Hershey  and  Norma  Leaman  and 

family  arrived  home  from  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
Dec.  17.  Hershey  is  attending  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Their  address  is  2622  Tilbury 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 

The  Nevin  Kraybill  family  and  Mary 
Hamish  arrived  home  on  furlough  from 
Tanzania  on  Dec.  3.  The  Kraybill  address  is 
1538  Manheim  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601; 
Miss  Harnish’s  address  is  1918  Willow  Street 
Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

A commissioning  service  for  James  and 
Beatrice  Hess  was  held  at  the  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Church  on  Dec.  31.  The  Hesses 
were  scheduled  to  leave  Jan.  3 for  their  fifth 
term  of  missionary  service  in  Honduras. 

Marian  Hershey,  who  had  served  a term  of 
Voluntary  Service  in  New  York  City  and  had 
been  employed  in  the  New  York  University 
Hospital,  joined  the  Salunga  headquarters 
staff  as  secretary  in  the  Home  Missions  Of- 
fice on  Dec.  4. 

Joyce  Shank  began  service  as  receptionist 
in  the  Salunga  headquarters  office  Dec.  6. 
Mrs.  Shank  is  from  Hagerstown,  Md.;  her 
husband  Robert  is  in  I-W  service  at  the  Lan- 
caster General  Hospital. 

Elam  and  Doris  Stauffer  left  Honduras  on 
Dec.  26.  After  visiting  relatives  in  Florida,  and 
residing  at  1916  Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  for  several  weeks,  they  will  move 
to  Missouri  where  Elam  will  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles, 

After  reading  the  editorial  in  the  Dec.  26  issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald,  I thought,  “What  a timely 
article!”  I think  I can  say  'Amen”  to  all  of  it. 
Thank  you,  Bro.  Drescher.  It’s  just  too  bad  how  so- 
called  Christians  continually  watch  the  styles  and 
fall  for  such  low-down  styles  as  very  short  skirts 
exposing  the  legs.  It  is  the  devil  whom  they  are 
following,  not  Christ,  because  I am  sure  He  would 
rebuke  all  styles.  Why  can  t Christians  dress  and 
comb  the  way  the  Bible  says?  [As]  beeometh 
women  [ or  men]  professing  godliness.”  What  a 
blessing  for  those  who  do! 

I think  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  photo- 
graphs in  the  Herald  at  all,  than  such  styles  as 
are  in.  Hardly  any  look  as  though  they  are  Chris- 
tians according  to  dress  and  hairdos  and  wearing 
big  cross-barred  shirts  and  dresses  that  look  like 
horse  blankets. 

Yes,  repentance  must  start  with  the  church  and 
with  each  person.  Bro.  Drescher  has  written  much 


that  I would  have  liked  to  write,  but  don’t  have 
the  education  to  put  it  all  the  way  he  did.  May 
each  Christian  and  others  benefit  by  it,  is  my 
prayer.  . . . — Mrs.  Alice  I.  Witmer,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

( hupp,  Menno  and  Dorothy  (Miller),  Greenwood, 
Del.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Faith  Renee, 
Dec.  17,  1967. 

Diller,  Donald  and  Jane  (Reschly ),  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
first  child,  Donna  Joy,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Erb,  Larry  and  Linda  (Weisel),  Uniontown,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Larry  James  II,  Dec.  15,  1967. 

Gage,  George  and  Irene  (Kindy),  Engadine, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Anita  Joy,  Nov. 
13,  1967. 

Horet,  Nelson  R.  and  Ida  Mae  (Eby),  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  first  child,  De  Ann  Rene,  bom  Oct.  13, 
1967;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Hostetter,  G.  Hershey  and  Evelyn  (Netf),  Gap, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Marilyn  Joy, 
Dec.  7,  1967. 

Isner,  Kenneth  and  Eleanor  (Martin),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Kendra  Joan,  Dec.  13,  1967. 

Jackson,  Alton  and  Mabel  (McGhee),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Eddie,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Landes,  Paul  and  Janet  (Freed),  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
second  son,  Craig  Daryl,  Dec.  17,  1967. 

McGhee,  Dewey  and  Olivette  (McGhee),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Althea  Rachele, 
Sept.  3,  1967. 

McGhee,  Shirley  and  Eldnor  (McGhee),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Carol  Ann,  Oct. 
26,  1967. 

Metzler,  Harry  W.  and  Miriam  (Boll),  Holt  wood, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Dean,  Dec.  13, 
1967. 

Rittenhouse,  Walton  and  Faith  (Moyer),  Bridge- 
water  Comers,  Vt.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter. 
Dawn  Renae,  bom  Sept.  15,  1967;  received  for 
adoption,  Nov.  21,  1967. 

Ross,  Stanley  and  Shirley  (Weaver),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  Kay,  Oct.  10,  1967. 

Schrock,  James  and  Susie  (Nofziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  Rita  Sue,  Dec.  19,  1967. 

Smith,  Albert  and  Norma  (Diller),  Markham,  Ont., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Denise  Carolyn,  bom 
Sept.  27,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  19,  1967. 

Smith,  Menno  and  Jean  (Marshall),  Unionville, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carol  Diane,  Dec. 
5,  1967. 

Weaver,  Ivan  and  Joyce  (Wenger),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  first  child,  James  Richard,  Sept.  9,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Campbell — Martin. — James  R.  Campbell, 

Greenwood  (Del.  )cong.,  and  Ethel  Mae  Martin,  Mt. 
Airy  (Md. ) cone.,  by  Irvin  S.  Martin,  father  of  the 
bride,  assisted  by  Walter  Campbell,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  Lloy  Kniss,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Cervera — Miller.— Joe  Cervera,  Jr.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Diane  Miller,  Man- 
son  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  James  Detweiler,  Dec.  23, 
1967. 

Cope — Freed. — Gary  D.  Cope,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  Esther  Freed,  Franconia,  Pa.,  both  of  Steel 
City  cong.,  by  Robert  G.  Walters,  Dec.  2,  1967. 

Haas — Kauffman. — Melford  Roy  Haas,  Thomp- 
son, Man.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Verla  Fae 


Kauffman,  Minot,  N.D.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Floyd 
E.  Kauffman,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Laboy — Rios. — Jose  Juan  Laboy  Vazquez, 
Humacao,  P.R.,  and  Evelyn  Rios  Febus,  Coamo, 
P.R.,  by  Addona  Nissley,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Lehman — Cordell.— Donald  Lehman,  Maugans- 
ville, Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  and  Doris  Cordell, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Merle  Cor- 
dell, Dec.  1,  1967. 

Marker — Plank. — Clarence  Dale  Marker,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  and  Susan  Kay  Plank,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by  Roy  S.  Koch,  Dec.  2, 
1967. 

Mowery — Zehr. — John  Mowery,  Turlock,  Calif., 
and  Imogene  Zehr,  Manson  (Iowa)  cong.,  by 
James  Detweiler  and  Don  Heiser,  Dec.  22,  1967. 

Nafziger — Egli. — Frank  Nafziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Mabel  Egli,  Manson  (Iowa) 
cong.,  by  Nick  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  27,  1967 

Shaffer — Evans. — David  L.  Shaffer,  Martins- 
burg.  Pa.,  and  Margaret  L.  Evans,  Williamsburg, 
Pa.,  by  Andre  Wenger,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Swartz — Shank.— Ernest  M.  Swartz,  Malvern, 
Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  and  Mary  Lois  Shank,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by  Myron  S.  Augs- 
burger,  Dec.  22,  1967. 

Sutter — Roth. — Charles  R.  Sutter,  Carlisle,  Io- 
wa. Des  Moines  cong.,  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Roth, 
Winfield,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Clarence 
Sutter,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  16,  1967. 

Witmer — Witmer. — Dale  E.  Witmer  and  Jeanne 
M.  Witmer,  both  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong., 
by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  23,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cressman,  Mary  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Susanna  (Clemmer)  Derstine,  was  bom  in  Hat- 
field Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1884;  died  at  Sellersville 
Hospital,  of  cerebral  thrombosis,  Dec.  19,  1967; 
aged  83  y.  4 m.  5 d.  On  Feb.  18,  1905,  she  was 
married  to  Harvey  G.  Cressman,  who  died  July  11, 
1961.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Eva — Mrs.  Nel- 
son Alderfer)  and  2 sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  Erwin 
Moyer  and  Edna — Mrs.  Raymond  Frankenfield). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Plains  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  24,  with  Henry  P. 
Yoder  and  John  E.  Lapp  officiating. 

Gerber,  Roger  Lynn,  son  of  Dennis  and  Loretta 
Gerber,  was  bom  Nov.  13,  1951;  died  in  his  sleep 
at  his  home  at  Benton,  Ohio,  Nov.  9,  1967;  aged 
15  y.  11  m.  27  d.  He  was  a member  of  the  Millers- 
burg  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mar- 
tin s Creek  Church,  Nov.  11,  with  Paul  Lantz  and 
Roman  Stutzman  officiating. 

Gerig,  Emery  Leo,  son  of  Martin  and  Emma 
Gerig,  was  bom  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  June  3,  1933; 
died  at  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Dec.  24,  1967;  aged  34  y. 
6 m.  21  d.  Due  to  being  partially  paralyzed,  he 
lived  a handicapped  life.  Surviving  are  his  mother, 
4 sisters  (Mabel — Mrs.  Ben  Miller,  Frances — Mrs. 
Roman  Yutzy,  Mary,  and  Minnie — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Chaffee),  and  6 brothers  (Emanuel,  Melvin,  Allen, 
E.  Lavem,  Elmer,  and  Willard).  His  father  and 
one  sister  (Elsie)  preceded  him  in  death.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Fairview  Church,  Albany, 
with  Verl  Nofziger  and  Clarence  Gerig  officiating. 

Hochstedler,  Anna,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Ellen  (Slaubaugh)  Stutzman,  was  bom  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  June  24,  1886;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Dec.  23,  1967;  aged  81  y.  5 m.  24  d.  On  Dec  7, 
1911,  she  was  married  to  Julius  Gingerich,  who 
died  Oct.  18,  1929.  In  1934,  she  was  married  to 
Sam  S.  Hochstedler,  who  died  Dec.  27,  1960.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Melvin),  and  2 grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Will  H.  and  Ervin  J.),  and  3 sisters 
(Katie — Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  Lydia — Mrs.  Frank  Ek- 
dahl,  and  Nellie — Mrs.  Thomas  Kauffman).  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Dec.  26,  with  J.  John  J.  Miller 
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and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzentruber  officiating. 

Hochstedler,  Myron  Ray,  son  of  Henry  W.  and 
Beulah  (Hostetler)  Hochstedler,  was  bom  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Nov.  21,  1964;  died  of  cancer  of  the  lungs, 
Dec.  25,  1967;  aged  3 y.  1 m.  4 d.  Surviving  are 
one  sister  (Vivian),  4 brothers  (Leonard,  Merle, 
William,  and  Dennis),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emmet  Hochstedler  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hos- 
tetler), great-grandfather  (Mike  Miller),  and  step- 
great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Mary  Hochstedler).  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Sunnyside  Conserva- 
tive Church,  with  David  L.  Yoder  and  Morris 
Swartzendruber  officiating;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Uriel  K„  son  of  John  Jay  and  Aman- 
da (Kauffman)  Hostetler,  was  bom  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec  16,  1897;  died  Dec.  9,  1967,  at  River- 
side Methodist  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  pul- 
monary embolism  following  surgery;  aged  69  y. 
11  m.  23  d.  On  Feb.  5,  1922,  he  was  married  to 
Clara  Mae  Irene  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 children  (Mary  Lou — Mrs.  Herbert  L. 
King,  John  D.,  and  Carol — Mrs,  Emmett  Yoder) 
and  one  brother  (Homer).  He  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  12,  with  Roy  S.  Koch  officiating. 

Imhoff,  Elsie,  daughter  of  John  and  Bertha 
(Schertz)  Imholf,  was  Dorn  at  Roanoke,  III.,  Feb. 
19,  1898;  died  at  Eureka  Hospital,  from  a heart 
condition,  Dec.  22,  1967;  aged  69  v.  10  m.  3 d. 
Surviving  are  5 sisters  (Mattie — Mrs.  Peter  H. 
Schertz,  Ada — Mrs.  Simon  Kennell,  Freda — Mrs. 
Nathan  Reiff,  Clara — Mrs.  Chris  Battler,  and  Wil- 
ma— Mrs.  Louis  Stealy)and  one  brother  (Clarence). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Metamora  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  24,  with 
Roy  Bucher  officiating;  interment  in  Roanoke  Cem- 
etery. 

Litchfield,  Charles,  son  of  Francis  Litchfield, 
Gulliver,  Mich.,  was  born  July  2,  1907;  died  sud- 
denly at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  16,  1967;  aged  60  y. 
5 m 14  d.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Cecil).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  Manistique, 
Mich.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Phoenix,  Dec. 
18,  with  Melvin  Ruth  and  Theron  Weldy  officiating; 
interment  in  Resthaven  Cemetery,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Petersheim,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Tobias  and 
Mary  (Silvius)  Kolb,  was  born  near  Trail,  Ohio, 
July  22,  1897;  died  at  Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Dec.  22,  1967;  aged  70  y.  5 m.  On  Oct.  23, 
1938,  she  was  married  to  Eli  J.  Petersheim,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  One  sister  also  preceded 
her.  Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Saloma  Peters- 
heim and  Barbara  Petersheim),  2 sisters  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Lee  Shonk  and  Susie — Mrs.  J.  A.  Horrisberg- 
er),  and  one  brother  (William).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Salem  Church.  Wooster.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Auble  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  26, 
with  Richard  Ross  and  Daniel  Hilty  officiating. 

Slagel,  Edith  Funk,  was  born  at  Hedrick,  Iowa, 
Jan  2,  1894;  died  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Aug.  22,  1967; 
aged  73  y.  6 m.  20  d.  She  was  married  to  Edward 
Slagel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  and 
2 daughters  (Dale,  Ellis,  Robert,  Mrs.  Miriam  Nune- 
maker,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Smith),  14  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Sunnvslope  Church.  Services  were  held  at 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church  in 
Tucson,  Aug.  26,  with  Melvin  Ruth  and  — John- 
son officiating;  interment  in  Tucson  Memorial  Park 
East  Lawn. 

Troyer,  Emanuel,  son  of  John  and  Caroline 
Shrock)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Howard  Co..  Ind  . 
July  9,  1883;  died  of  a heart  attack  Nov.  9,  1967; 
aged  84  v.  4 m.  On  Jan  27,  1906,  he  was  married 
to  Mazie  Kendall,  who  died  July  31,  1960.  Surviv- 
ing are  5 daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  Norman  Weav- 
er, Esther — Mrs.  Elmer  Sommers,  Eva — Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Osborne,  Helen — Mrs.  Truman  Slabaugh,  and 
Pauline — Mrs.  Dorwin  Myers),  one  brother 
(George ),  25  grandchildren,  and  20  great-grandchil- 
dren. One  daughter  (Letha)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  12,  with 
Harold  Mast  officiating;  interment  in  Mast  Ceme- 
tery. 
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The  American  Mennonite  Witness 


By  David  Shank 

The  average  American  Mennonite  tourist  in  Europe — if 
one  can  imagine  such  a person — usually  feels  quite  at  home 
in  Germany  in  spite  of  language  differences.  In  England, 
Holland,  Luxembourg,  Alsace  in  eastern  France,  or  Switz- 
erland, he  feels  certain  differences  between  himself  and  these 
Europeans.  Yet  here,  too,  he  feels  close  to  them  because  of 
certain  cultural  affinities. 

Once  our  tourist  slips  down  into  southern  Belgium,  or  to 
France  proper,  or  to  Italy  and  Spain,  however,  he  immedi- 
ately feels  as  if  he  were  now  really  in  a foreign  situation. 
These  people  are  not  so  much  like  himself;  something  has 
shifted;  what  is  wrong  with  them  anyhow?  This  is  Latin 
Europe  in  contrast  to  Germanic,  Anglo-Saxon  Europe.  This 
area  has  been  conditioned  for  centuries  by  Roman  law,  lan- 
guage, mentality,  and  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— an  important  backdrop  to  all  of  life  and  culture  in  these 
countries. 

Our  own  Mennonite  heritage  has  its  roots  deep  in  the 
Swiss,  German,  Dutch,  and  Alsatian  cultural  expressions — 
all  Germanic.  That  is  why  we  feel  so  much  more  at  home  in 
these  areas  and  so  much  less  so  in  the  Latin  areas.  The 
presence  of  Mennonite  communities  today  in  German-speaking 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  Alsace,  and  Luxembourg  also 
gives  us  a closer  natural  tie  to  that  part  of  Europe. 

Since  the  second  World  War  we  have  participated  actively 
in  material  relief  and  spiritual  mission  among  and  with  our 
European  Mennonite  brethren — mostly  Germanic  in  language 
and  culture — because  we  have  felt  closer  to  them.  This  has 
been  true  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  work  in  its 
operation  with  the  Bible  school  in  Basel  and  Bienenberg, 
through  the  publishing  interests,  in  children’s  home  work  in 
Germany,  and  in  a peace  center  in  Holland.  The  mission 


in  Latin  Europe 

work  in  Luxembourg  and  in  Germany  under  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  also  carries  this  identification. 

Our  Mennonite  mission  in  Europe — particularly  through  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  as  related  to  European  Menno- 
nites — now  tends  to  diminish  in  relation  to  our  total  world 
thrust  and  vision.  It  is  important  for  us  American  Mennonites 
to  understand,  however,  that  we  continue  to  have  a very  im- 
portant call  in  the  less  well  known  areas  of  Latin  Europe. 
This  call  has  not  always  been  heard,  nor  well  understood  by 
our  American  Mennonite  churches.  Yet  it  may  be  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  persevere  and  perhaps  even  intensify  our 
efforts  in  mission  in  this  part  of  Europe  by  a continuing 
American  Mennonite  presence  and  support  within  the  context 
of  evangelical  Christianity  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

And  in  Latin  Europe 

Our  relationships  in  these  areas  began  in  the  years  also 
following  the  second  World  War  with  relief  work  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  relief  packages  to  Sicily.  They  continued  with 
MCC  cooperation  with  French-speaking  Mennonites  in  Mont 
des  Oiseaux  and  Villa  des  Sapins  children  s homes  near 
Wissembourg  and  Valdoie,  the  latter  becoming  a sort  of 
spiritual  “magnetic  pole  for  French-speaking  congregations 
of  Mennonites. 

They  continued  in  Belgium  with  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  witness  and  the  ordination  of  a Belgian  evange- 
list-pastor, Jules  Lambotte.  They  grew  in  the  Paris  area  with 
the  establishment  of  a congregation  in  Chatenay-Malabry, 
just  south  of  Paris.  In  the  Lorraine  area  they  grew  with  the 
establishment  of  a witness  in  Thionville,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board. 

A growing  relationship  between  the  Ceraulos  of  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  the  Lewis  Martins  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  led  to  a 
growing  and  developing  congregation  there.  The  witness  of 
the  Luz  y Verdod  broadcast  beamed  into  Spain  has  given  in- 
creased awareness  of  need  and  opportunity  in  that  country 
and  the  establishment  of  a limited  office  center  for  corre- 
spondence follow-up  to  the  broadcast. 

The  establishment  of  a work  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Virginia  Board,  the  General  Mission  Board 
from  Elkhart,  and  the  Paul  Lehmans  (postwar  evangelistic 
missionaries  to  Italy)  was  a further  development  in  the  south. 
An  Italian  brother  working  in  Belgium  among  the  economic 
migrants  from  Italy  and  Spain  has  pioneered  the  development 
of  a Spanish-speaking  congregation  in  Brussels. 

As  a result  of  all  these  developments  since  1945,  our 
American  Mennonite  witness  and  mission  in  Latin-speaking 
Europe  has  been  responsible  for  creating  three  congregations 
in  Italy,  two  in  France,  and  two  French-speaking  and  one 
Spanish-speaking  congregation  in  Belgium.  An  Italian  radio 
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France  is  the  scene  of  a sheltered  workshop  program  for  retarded  youth 
in  the  Paris  area.  A young  Frenchman  assembles  zippers  as  part  of  his 
training  for  a constructive  vocation. 

ministry  has  fulfilled  a great  need.  A literature  program  di- 
rected toward  evangelism  in  Florence  (Italy)  and  one  in 
Flavion,  Belgium,  have  both  grown  out  of  our  mission  and  are 
filling  vacuums  in  both  of  these  countries. 

A sheltered  workshop  for  handicapped  youth  in  Chatenay- 
Malabry,  France,  is  a functional  part  of  congregational  life 
and  ministry  there,  opening  doors  to  a $200,000  development 
in  Hautefeille  for  a strong  Mennonite  witness  in  the  Paris 
area.  A social  ministry  among  economic  migrants  is  carried 
out  in  the  capital  of  Europe,  Brussels,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federation  of  Belgian  Protestant  Churches.  All  of  this 
is  not  seen  as  temporary  relief  and  spiritual  help — but  as  a 
strong  ongoing  program  of  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
establishing  congregations,  winning  men  for  Christ,  spreading 
the  gospel,  and  caring  for  men. 

Our  Brethren  in  Witness 

In  Italy  there  are  the  Ceraulos,  the  Montis,  the  Milazzos. 
In  France  the  Kennels,  Deteix,  Heges,  and  Hugs  are  names 
that  stand  out.  Among  the  Belgians  are  the  Lambottes,  the 
Gossets,  the  Lefebvres.  And  in  the  Spanish  congregation 
there  are  the  Fernandez,  Enguitas,  Bragados,  and  Gallardo 
family  names.  These  are  European  brethren  and  sisters  who 
work  with  our4 American  Mennonite  workers — the  George 
Brunks  in  Italy,  the  Robert  Witmers  and  Glen  Goods  in 
France,  the  David  Shanks  and  Robert  Ottos  in  Belgium. 
These  American  workers  are  there  to  encourage  cooperation, 
understanding,  peace  witness,  evangelistic  thrust,  and  social 
dimensions  in  whatever  ways  they  can.  They  do  this  in  the 
context  of  what  has  been  a scattered  and  often  poorly  coordi- 
nated, sometimes  very  exclusive  evangelical  witness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a traditional,  churchy,  Protestant  witness  on 
the  other. 

The  latest  dimension  of  worldwide  witness  and  cooperation 
among  Mennonites  in  Latin  areas  has  been  the  ministry  of 
the  Nelson  Litwillers  in  Brussels  for  three  months  last  year, 


leading  to  the  enrollment  of  two  young  men  from  the  Span- 
ish congregation  in  Brussels  in  the  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
Mennonite  Seminary.  And  the  Argentine  Mennonite  confer- 
ence is  studying  ways  of  relating  to  this  congregation  in 
Brussels  and  an  ongoing  witness  to  the  Spanish  populations 
of  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  France,  where  the  some  2,000  French 
Mennonites  give  a strong  foundation  and  backbone  to  the 
work  of  our  American  brethren,  all  the  work  in  Latin  Europe 
will  continue  to  need  the  strength  that  comes  from  our 
American  churches  and  the  continuing  presence  of  their 
representatives.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee a peace  witness  will  be  initiated  and  developed  in 
this  Latin  area  with  the  added  presence  of  the  Marlin  Miller 
family  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 

Pray  for  our  European  brethren  and  their  work  and  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  in  Latin  Europe. 

(Ed.  note:  David  Shank  and  his  wife  Wilma  have  been 
missionaries  in  Belgium  since  1950.  They  are  currently  on 
furlough,  living  with  their  four  children  in  Goshen,  Ind. ) D 


Manned  by  Quintus  and  Miriam  Leatherman,  the  London  Mennonite  Cen- 
tre provides  a temporary  home  for  international  students.  Students  also 
gather  periodically  for  spiritual  fellowship. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


My  Prayer 


Once  in  Four  Years 

Once  in  four  years  you  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
Christian  Education  Convention.  Remember  Harrisonburg, 
EMC,  1964?  That  Convention  was  significant  because  con- 
cepts like  "the  church  gathered  and  scattered,”  “education  for 
mission,”  “wholistic  congregational  education,  and  “Chris- 
tian education  undergirding  to  fulfill  a congregational  pur- 
pose” were  articulated  publicly  and  dynamically.  That  meet- 
ing may  be  seen  historically  as  one  of  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  era  in  Mennonite  congregational  Christian  education.  No 
longer  was  the  church  to  see  Christian  education  as  an 
option,  as  something  the  congregation  could  do  if  it  felt  like 
it.  No  longer  would  the  Sunday  school  be  seen  as  the  end-all 
for  Christian  education — one  hour  a week  is  by  no  means 
enough. 

It  became  clear  that  the  very  survival  of  the  church  de- 
pended as  much  on  Christian  education  as  on  evangelism.  In 
fact,  the  two  are  different  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Without 
evangelistic  contact  with  the  world,  congregational  Christian 
education  has  no  purpose.  And  without  a strong  and  well- 
perceived  Christian  education  program,  evangelism  has  no 
base. 

On  Aug.  14-17  the  eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Goshen  College.  The  focus  this 
time  will  be  on  helping  the  church  move  forward  together  in 
thought  and  action  in  the  area  of  Christian  education. 

This  is  to  say  that  by  comparison  with  the  64  Convention, 
the  ’68  meeting  will  have  less  theory  and  more  practice.  Con- 
gregations will  be  heard  who  have  actually  developed  flexible 
organizations  and  education  programs  so  that  they  can  fulfill 
their  mission  in  the  world.  There  will  be  focus  on  how  a con- 
gregation faces  change,  on  how  it  makes  decisions,  on  how  it 
deals  with  the  intergenerational  gap,  and  on  how  it  educates 
creatively  so  that  its  members  are  equipped  to  move  rele- 
vantly for  Christ  into  the  world. 

A special  feature  early  in  the  four-day  program  will  be  a 
presentation  of  “Twilight  Auction,”  an  incisive  drama  about 
Mennonite  self-awareness  by  Mennonite  minister  and  writer, 
John  Ruth.  There  will  be  workshops  dealing  with  particular 
problems.  Discussion  groups  will  dissect,  interpret,  and  apply 
public  addresses  to  their  particular  situations.  New  materials 
for  congregational  Christian  education  programming  will  be 
available.  Displays  covering  comprehensively  nearly  all  facets 
of  church  programs  and  resources  will  be  shown. 

The  1968  Christian  Education  Convention  is  open  to  all 
— youth  and  adults.  It  is  especially  planned  for  Christian  edu- 
cation personnel  and  congregational  leaders  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  an  opportunity  which,  if  missed,  may  make  you  feel  sorry 
about  it  for  four  full  years. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Dear  Father, 

Give  me  the  mind  of  Jesus — 
Dependent  upon  You 
Of  my  own  self  to  do  nothing. 
May  each  burden  of  life 
Be  lightened 
By  letting  You  have  it 
In  complete  love  and  trust. 
Teach  me,  like  Jesus, 

To  prove  Your  promises. 

And  like  Him,  may  I 
Be  prompt  to  pray 
About  every  problem. 

May  I be  quick  to  say, 

“J  thank  You,  Father ,” 

And  in  full  commitment  mean 
“ Thy  will  be  done.  ” 

Amen. 


Evanston  Mennonite  Church 


The  Evanston  Mennonite  Church  is  located  at  1332  Davis  Street, 
Evanston,  III.  It  was  first  organized  in  1960.  The  present  building  was 
purchased  from  the  Church  of  the  Nazarenes  in  1962.  The  church  serves 
a very  young  community  of  faith  including  one  hundred  CPS  men  with 
their  families  from  Northwestern  University,  CPS  families  who  have 
elected  to  remain  in  the  community,  other  Mennonite  families  who  have 
moved  into  the  area,  and  some  family  units  from  the  non-Mennonite 
community.  The  average  attendance  is  approximately  70  adults;  the 
church  is  in  contact  with  125  family  units.  Laurence  M.  Horst  is  the 
pastor. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


The  Ring  of  Authenticity 

Andrew  Shelly,  Executive  Secretary  of  Missions  and  Serv- 
ice of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  has  a real 
point.  He  says  that  there  needs  to  be  “the  ring  of  authen- 
ticity in  our  lives.  We  say  we  believe  in  healing  instead  of 
destroying.  We  say  we  don't  believe  in  warfare  but  that  we 
do  believe  in  doing  good.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  any  real 
sacrifice  to  bring  healing  or  doing  good,  we  don’t  ring  very 
true. 

He  illustrates  his  point  by  telling  about  a chat  he  had 
with  a pastor  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  pastor  did  not 
share  his  convictions  regarding  the  wrongness  of  war.  But 
even  though  he  was  not  a nonresistant  Christian,  his  congre- 
gation was  giving  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  member.  Bro. 
Shelly  said  this  caused  him  to  do  some  very  careful  and 
prayerful  pondering.  “We  need,  he  said,  "to  be  pioneers  in 
sacrifice  if  we  really  believe  what  we  are  saying.  And  I say 
he  has  a real  point. 

We,  as  a church,  don’t  average  in  giving  what  the  populace 
averages  in  spending  for  alcohol  and  tobacco.  So  when  we 
say  we  believe  in  helping  rather  than  killing,  we  lack  "the 
ring  of  authenticity. 

What  is  needed?  First,  we  must  confess  our  wrong.  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  been  unfaithful  stewards.  Then  we 
must  repent  of  our  wrong,  which  means  an  about-face.  We 
must  set  up  a concrete  goal  in  our  giving.  The  person  who 
does  not  have  a plan  of  giving  will  never  give  very  much.  In 
an  economy  in  which  our  income  has  been  increasing,  our 
giving  has  not  increased  proportionately.  We  are  doing  less 
and  less  sacrificing  at  a time  when  we  proclaim  loudly  that 
the  only  salvation  is  in  word  and  deed,  the  gospel  and  Chris- 
tian concern. 

Only  one  way  is  open.  We  must  begin  with  ourselves.  Will 
you  commit  yourself  to  Christian  stewardship?  Will  I? — D. 

A Delegate  Affair 

Church  meetings  appear  to  be  more  and  more  meetings  to 
which  we  send  delegates.  I mean  the  Sunday  morning  and 
evening  and  Wednesday  evening  meetings  in  particular.  It 
seems  less  families  are  attending  as  families.  Prayer  meetings 
have  fewer  entire  families  in  attendance.  A delegate  is  sent. 
Sunday  evening  is  seeing  less  and  less  of  the  entire  family. 
One  parent  or  a child  represents  the  family.  And  excuses  are 
abundant.  School  work  and  activities  as  well  as  business  com- 
mitments call  for  members’  time  and  energy. 

Now  it  seems  this  is  serious  on  two  counts.  One  is  that  at 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a diminishing  group  at 


church  services,  there  is  a growing  group  of  families  who  are 
becoming  faithful  attenders  at  nonreligious  meetings  and  occa- 
sions, such  as  community  clubs  and  activities,  ball  games, 
parades,  and  the  theater. 

A second  reason  why  a slacking  of  church  attendance  is 
serious  is  the  nature  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  The  He- 
brew writer  tells  us  to  not  neglect  the  gathering  of  ourselves 
together  as  God’s  people  and  so  much  the  more  as  we  see 
the  end  time  approaching.  We  may  bemoan  what  the  commu- 
nists do  in  other  lands  in  prohibiting  church  attendance  and 
activities  while  at  the  same  time  we  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  our  own  lethargy  and  indifference. 

Our  day  is  a call  to  commitment.  And  it  would  seem  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  Christian  experience  that  the  Christian 
commitment  must  involve  us  in  united  fellowship  and  worship. 

As  a church  we  have  been  taught  that  if  we  enjoy  the  fel- 
lowship of  any  group  more  than  the  people  of  God,  there  is 
something  drastically  wrong  spiritually. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  family  and  church  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  spiritual  life,  a family  or  church  cannot  long 
survive  by  delegate  sessions. — D. 


Way  of  Release 

G.  Campbell  Morgan,  the  great  expositor,  made  it  a habit 
to  pass  a short  time  in  the  loneliness  of  his  study  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  One  evening,  while  sitting  in  contemplation,  the 
strange  question  came  to  him,  “Are  you  going  to  be  a preach- 
er or  My  messenger?’  Then,  says  Dr.  Morgan,  I began  to 
look  over  my  ministry,  over  the  sermon  I had  just  preached, 
and  I discovered  that  subtly  creeping  into  my  life  was  the 
ambition  to  be  a preacher. 

Then  came  the  spiritual  struggle,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
gray  light  of  dawn  that  he  gave  his  answer,  “I  will  be  Your 
messenger.”  This  victory  was  completed  when  the  grate  was 
full  of  ashes,  and  the  ambition  to  be  merely  a preacher  flick- 
ered out  as  the  last  manuscript  page  of  sermons  was  burning. 

From  that  day  on  Dr.  Morgan  tried  to  be  God’s  messenger. 
His  covenant  with  God  was:  “If  Thou  wilt  give  me  Thy 
words,  from  this  day  forward  I will  utter  them  as  I know 
them.” 

In  sincerity  before  God  He  will  lead  each  of  us  to  the  re- 
vealing hour  which  releases  from  the  tyranny  of  self.  Only 
then  are  we  released  to  really  do  His  work  with  joy,  purpose, 
and  for  eternal  worth. — D. 
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Is 

Controversy 

Christian? 


By  Leighton  Ford 


Any  Christian  who  opposes  controversy  has  enlisted  under 
false  pretenses.  I heard  recently  of  an  editor  who  said  he  had 
been  reading  a controversial  document  which  dealt  with 
ecumenical  relations,  sexual  morality,  women’s  fashions,  and 
the  charismatic  movement.  It  was  called  1 Corinthians! 

Like  lava  hardened  between  layers  of  rock,  controversy  is 
embedded  in  the  faith  of  the  Bible.  If  Isaiah  can  be  cited  by 
President  Johnson  to  support  a policy  of  consensus  (“Come 
now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  ),  Jeremiah 
can  be  quoted  for  a policy  of  controversy  (“The  Lord  has  a 
controversy  with  his  people  ). 

Leave  the  biting  salt  of  controversy  out  of  the  Scriptures 
— of  Moses  versus  Pharaoh,  Elijah  versus  Jezebel,  John  the 
Baptist  versus  Herod — and  you  are  left  with  a flat  insipid 
broth. 

In  Search  of  Heresy  is  a book  by  Yale  Professor  J.  W. 
Aldrich  dealing  with  the  paucity  of  great  writing  in  a time 
of  great  social  change.  Drama,  he  holds,  comes  out  of  con- 
flict, of  men  wrestling  with  moral  codes.  But  when  moral 
standards  go  limp,  when  there  is  no  conflict  and  no  drama, 
there  is  no  great  literature.  So  it  is  out  of  the  revelational 
character  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  given  Word  of  God 
which  goes  against  the  grain  of  the  world,  that  the  dramatic 
grip  of  Christianity  emerges. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  embodied  the  “grace  of  controversy. 
He  cast  His  mission  in  controversial  terms:  "I  came  to  cast 
fire  on  the  earth.”  “I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a sword.” 

Leighton  Ford,  associate  evangelist  to  Billy  Graham,  presented  this  message  to  the 
Associated  Press,  April  1967. 


Frequently,  John  tells  us,  there  was  a “division  among  the 
people  because  of  him."  Some  said,  “He  has  a devil”;  others. 

He  s crazy!”  others,  “He  is  a blasphemer!”  Dare  we  em- 
balm this  Christ  in  timid  respectability? 

Dorothy  Sayers  once  said  that  “we  have  very  efficiently 
pared  the  claws  of  the  Lion  of  Judah,  certified  Him  meek 
and  mild,’  and  recommended  Him  as  a fitting  household  pet 
for  pale  curates  and  pious  old  ladies.  ” 

Yet,  the  controversy  that  swirled  around  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  was  a by-product,  not  a goal.  He 
seldom  deliberately  sought  it.  “I  came  not  to  judge,  but  to 
save,’  He  said.  Yet  His  coming  was  a judgment.  He  came  as 
light,  but  to  those  who  preferred  blindness  He  provoked  the 
central  crisis  of  history. 

The  early  Christian  preachers  were  controversialists,  too. 
Luke  describes  their  preaching  with  the  verbs  “argue,”  “dis- 
pute,” "confound,”  “confute  powerfully,”  When  Paul  came  to 
town,  I am  sure  he  did  not  ask  how  the  hotels  were,  but  in- 
quired instead  about  the  jail!  His  gospels  of  the  cross,  of  re- 
pentance, of  salvation  by  faith  was  a scandal  which  on  occa- 
sion came  close  to  inciting  riot.  The  gospel  itself,  preached 
with  authority,  is  the  greatest  controversy. 

The  high  moments  of  Christian  history  and  confession  have 
been  forged  in  controversy.  There  is  Athanasius  contending 
for  the  truth  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and,  when  he  is  told 
that  the  world  will  be  against  him,  replying,  “Then  it  shall 
be  Athanasius  against  the  world. 

A "No"  to  Controversy 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  also  a time  to  say  “no” 
to  controversy.  When  Paul  broke  with  Barnabas  over  Mark’s 
desertion,  it  was  a controversy  unworthy  of  Paul,  petty  and 
trivial,  basically  a disagreement  over  personality.  In  contrast, 
when  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  over  eating  with  the 
Gentiles  and  circumcision,  a matter  of  deep  principle  was  in- 
volved. This  controversy  was  worthy,  noble,  and  inescapable. 

Billy  Graham  has,  I believe,  been  right  and  has  won  the 
respect  of  many  by  refusing  to  become  embroiled  in  perpetual 
controversy  with  certain  critics  who  attack  his  policy  of  co- 
operative evangelism.  Having  come  to  a position  which  he  is 
persuaded  is  right  before  God,  he  has  wisely  refused  to  di- 
vert his  energy  and  time  to  what  could  easily  degenerate  into 
a battle  of  personalities.  There  comes  a time  when  we  can 
take  the  same  attitude  that  Nehemiah  did  to  Sanballat:  “I  am 
doing  a great  work  and  I cannot  come  down.  Why  should  the 
work  stop  while  I leave  it  and  come  down  to  you  (Neh.  6:3)? 

Controversy  is  likely  to  become  abrasive  in  an  era  of  rapid 
change,  typified  by  the  kaleidoscopic  revolution  of  the  last  two 
decades  which  have  brought  more  changes  for  more  people 
than  all  previous  history.  New  morality,  new  theology,  new 
drugs,  new  math,  new  hemlines,  new  pleasures,  new  vices 
have  left  people  bewildered,  resentful  of  anything  that  threat- 
ens their  old  certainties.  It  is  a pitiful  paradox  that  man’s 
insecurity  creates  a desire  for  change,  but  change  produces 
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more  insecurity.  In  such  an  age  controversy  takes  on  almost 
a psychopathic  tinge. 

Tend  Not  to  Be  Revolutionaries 

We  Christians  generally  do  not  tend  to  be  revolutionaries. 
We  have  an  important  stake  in  preserving  the  truth  of  God’s 
deeds  and  words  in  history.  So  we  need  doubly  to  remind  our- 
selves that  our  gospel  is  not  the  enemy  of  change.  Faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  Repentance  is  a continual 
change  of  mind.  And  obedience  is  to  God  who  moves  ahead 
of  His  people,  as  He  did  before  Israel  in  the  fire  and  the 
cloud.  Personally,  I would  wish  not  to  be  so  much  a “conserv- 
ative evangelical,  as  a "radical  evangelical,”  firmly  holding 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  ready  to  reexamine 
to  the  roots  everything  in  the  light  of  this  gospel  through 
which  God  is  making  all  things  new. 

Bishop  Stephen  Neill  has  aptly  described  Jesus  as  “the 
courteous  rebel.  To  Jesus  tradition  was  not  in  itself  evil.  He 
accepted  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  though  He 
went  beyond  it  at  many  points.  He  approved  of  such  tradi- 
tions as  the  temple  tax.  But  He  engaged  in  fierce  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees  over  their  legalism,  which  enslaved  men 
rather  than  freeing  them.  Yet,  even  when  He  rebelled,  He 
was  courteous  and  constructive.  He  operated  on  at  least  four 
guidelines:  respect  for  the  good  of  the  past;  a willingness  in 
general  to  adapt  to  the  order  of  society;  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  Bishop  Neill  puts 
it,  “an  uncompromising  maintenance  of  His  right  to  His  own 
vision  of  reality,  and  ...  to  criticize  the  existing  order  in  the 
light  of  that  vision. 

Let  us  try  to  put  these  guidelines  for  handling  controversy 
in  another  way.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  Paul  is  discussing  the  gifts  of  Christ  to  the  church. 
He  writes  about  "speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  about 
“the  whole  body  . . . building  itself  up  in  love.  Translated 
into  words  that  we  could  paste  up  at  our  desks,  Paul  would 
ask  that  we  approach  controversy  with  honesty — in  Christ; 
compassion — in  Christ;  and  responsibility — in  Christ. 

Why  did  Jesus  use  such  violent  words  to  the  Pharisees? 
Wasn’t  it  because  of  His  utter  realism?  Their  system  had 
blinded  them  to  reality.  They  could  not  see  things  as  they 
really  were.  Jesus  was  filled  with  an  urgency  to  get  them  to 
see  things  in  their  stark  reality.  The  violence  of  His  lan- 
guage indicates  the  extent  of  their  blindness.  He  was  giving 
them  their  last  chance. 

So  Christians  have  to  “tell  it  as  it  is.  We  have  to  speak 
God’s  Word  as  it  is,  for  God  has  given  the  Scriptures  as  a 
corrective  to  the  distortion  sin  causes  in  our  inner  vision. 
And  we  have  to  describe  God’s  world  as  it  is.  Each  of  us 
has  to  live  in  integrity  to  the  Word  of  God  in  our  own 
situation.  What  is  controversial  in  one  may  not  be  in  another. 

Before  man  can  change  he  has  to  face  himself  with 
accuracy,  to  accept  what  he  is.  Here  is  where  the  religious 
press  might  help  us  to  confront  the  issues  so  that  we  can 


see  ourselves  as  we  are.  Man  has  an  automatic  aversion  to 
self-criticism.  At  the  World  Congress  on  Evangelism  at  Ber- 
lin a semidramatic  production,  “The  Why  Generation,  was 
featured  one  night,  articulating  the  criticisms  of  Christianity 
voiced  by  modern  youth.  Admittedly,  some  of  it  was  exag- 
gerated. But  the  disturbing  thing  was  that  some  delegates 
questioned  not  whether  the  presentation  was  right,  but 
whether  such  criticism  should  have  been  allowed. 

Doesn’t  honesty  also  mean  that  the  editor  has  to  be  willing 
to  check  his  own  bias?  None  of  us  can  really  claim  ob- 
jectivity. The  secular  press  has  a bias  for  law  and  order — or 
perhaps  for  revolution.  It  seems  to  me  that  a built-in  human 
bias  means  that  we  have  to  lean  over  to  be  fair  to  the  other 
side.  This  is  only  common  sense.  If  you  know  I am  biased, 
and  yet  I give  you  the  other  side,  you  are  more  likely  to  con- 
sider my  viewpoint. 

And  I would  like  to  see  an  editor  come  back  sometime  and 
say,  “I  was  wrong.  I’ve  investigated  further  and  I’ve  found 
that  I made  a mistake.”  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
that?  As  Bill  Moyers  said,  we  might  then  keep  our  words 
soft  and  sweet  because  we  might  have  to  eat  them! 

Honesty  and  Compassion 

With  honesty  there  must  also  come  compassion,  for  we  are 
to  “speak  the  truth  in  love.”  Concern  for  the  truth  must  be 
married  to  an  equal  concern  for  people. 

Controversy  can  be  poison;  it  must  be  handled  with  care, 
so  that  “no  root  of  bitterness  spring  up  and  cause  trouble  and 
by  it  many  become  defiled.”  A man  wrote  to  Billy  Graham 
and  said  that  God  had  given  him  the  gift  of  criticism.  Perhaps 
so.  But  there  are  such  things  as  parasites  who  live  off  church 
controversy.  There  are  religious  papers  which  would  probably 
go  out  of  existence  if  they  could  not  stir  up  trouble.  Others 
started  out  with  some  positive  commitment  but  now  find  that 
their  only  justification  for  existence  is  opposition  to  the  paper 
on  the  other  wing. 

If  controversy  so  brutalizes  us  that  we  do  not  care  how 
deeply  we  cut  or  how  we  hurt  another  person  and  his 
effectiveness  for  Christ,  then  we  need  to  remember  that  Jesus 
described  libel  as  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

God  help  us  not  to  destroy  for  the  sake  of  being  clever! 
“Knowledge  puffs  up  but  love  builds  up,”  said  Paul.  Let 
honesty  be  without  a smirk,  without  sarcasm,  without  deni- 
gration. In  journalism  as  in  evangelism  we  can  win  the 
argument  and  lose  the  man.  Perhaps  we  can  borrow  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  maxim:  “The  medium  is  the  message.”  You  and  I 
are  the  medium;  we  are,  as  Luther  said,  “little  Christs.  And 
Christian  journalism  will  surely  suffer  its  own  “credibility 
gap”  when  the  truth  of  its  content  is  denied  by  spiteful  media. 

A Sense  of  Responsibility 

Finally,  controversy  must  be  met  with  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility— not  only  to  truth  and  to  persons,  but  also  to  building 
up  the  body  of  Christ. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  a monkey  with  a match  can 
burn  down  more  in  an  hour  than  a hundred  wise  men  can 
build  in  a month.  Today  a certain  brand  of  ecclesiastical 
nihilist  seems  prepared  to  scrap  the  institutional  church  alto- 
gether. But  before  we  dispatch  the  demolition  squads,  we  had 
better  think  again  of  Paul’s  teaching  that  the  “whole  body” 
is  to  “ build  itself  up  in  love.  ” 

Here  is  a constructive  responsibility  which  involves  the 
whole  body  of  Christ  until  “we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  mature  man- 
hood. ...  1 am  concerned  not  only  about  a “credibility 

gap,”  but  about  a widening  “audibility  gap” — a growing 
chasm  between  top  echelons  and  grass  roots,  between  left 
and  right,  between  radical  and  conservative  across  which  we 
can  hardly  hear  each  other.  Can  we  afford  to  ditch,  silence, 
or  ignore  those  who  do  not  reform,  conform,  and  perform  to 
our  expectations?  How  do  you  operate  in  your  local  church? 
Do  you  silence  all  criticism?  Or  do  you  care  for  the  one  who 
is  mad  and  upset?  The  late  Dr.  Kenneth  Foreman  had  a 
sermon  called  “The  Engineer  Has  to  Know  Where  His  Hind 
End  Is!  What  shall  it  profit  the  editor  if  he  steams  full 
speed  ahead  to  the  top  by  himself  and  loses  the  rest  of  the 


train  at  the  bottom?  As  Robert  Raines  says,  the  Christian 
leader  has  “Moses’  misery.”  He  has  to  “try  to  get  the  whole 
crowd  to  the  Promised  Land,  not  just  the  commandos.” 

This  constructive  responsibility  also  involves  the  fullness 
of  the  many  gifts  of  Christ.  We  have  not  only  to  find  the 
sheep  as  evangelists,  but  to  feed  them  as  teachers;  not  only 
to  lead  them  in  a prophetic  ministry,  but  to  gather  them  in 
a pastoral  ministry.  We  have  a responsibility  not  only  to 
define  the  issues  but  to  minister  to  those  who  may  obstruct 
because  of  their  sin  or  fear  and  to  help  them,  too,  to  find 
freedom  in  Christ.  Perhaps  we  sometimes  fail  because  we 
deal  with  controversial  issues  only  in  a controversial  way,  so 
that  we  get  people’s  backs  up,  but  we  do  not  get  their  hearts 
open.  God  has  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

Arthur  Miller  once  said  that  he  tried  to  direct  every  play 
to  a moment  of  high  and  total  commitment,”  when  a man 
“out  of  a sky  full  of  stars  chooses  one  star  to  be  his  own.” 
Our  ultimate  responsibility  is  courageous  and  total  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ,  the  “courteous  rebel,”  who  said  to 
Pilate,  "My  task  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,”  and  the 
people  said,  “Crucify  him."  But  past  the  cross  were  the 
empty  tomb  and  the  new  creation.  □ 


Role  of  Husband  and  Wife 

By  Arnold  C.  Roth 


We  as  a church  have  had  a long  interest  in  1 Cor.  11.  Our 
interest  as  a church  has  centered  in  the  symbol  of  husband 
and  wife  relationships,  sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  the  basic 
principle.  In  the  present  situation  of  rapid  social  change,  we 
need  to  look  again  at  the  principle  if  we  are  to  be  faithful 
in  our  time. 

Basically,  God  has  created  the  universe  with  built-in  roles 
for  men  and  women.  The  God-Christ  relationship,  equal  but 
separate  and  distinct  with  a particular  role  for  each  to  play, 
is  the  norm  for  the  man-woman  relationship.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  man  as  the  “head”  of  the  woman  and  the  woman  as 
the  “glory  of  the  man.  Our  problem  is  to  understand  clearly 
what  this  means  for  the  proper  roles  for  man  and  woman. 

There  Are  Differences 

Persons  have  long  argued  about  the  differences  in  emo- 
tional makeup,  mental  ability,  etc.  Examples  can  be  cited 
where  ladies  are  the  stronger  half  of  the  couple.  Certainly 
many  women  are  more  intelligent  than  some  men.  Women 
exercise  tremendous  power  in  our  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  men  could  do  a better  job.  Women  might  even 
claim  that  they  could  do  better  than  men  in  other  positions 
if  they  were  given  the  chance.  This  kind  of  argument  prob- 
ably has  no  real  answer.  If  one  looks  at  some  nonwestern 
cultures,  examples  of  functional  matriarchal  systems  are  avail- 
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able.  Some  would  argue  that  it  is  only  the  expectations  of 
society  that  make  the  difference. 

With  all  the  confusion,  is  there  any  way  to  determine 
meaningfully  that  Paul  was  correct?  Or  is  this  a matter  of 
faith  only?  Certainly  there  are  differences  between  the  sexes. 
Perhaps  focusing  on  one  of  the  differences  will  provide  the 
clue. 

The  difference  is  most  evident  in  the  birth  process.  Both 
sexes  are  involved,  but  the  woman  is  much  more  involved. 
As  she  progresses  in  the  pregnancy,  she  becomes  increasingly 
occupied  with  this  one  major  task  of  bringing  a child  into 
existence.  This  whole  experience  is  most  happy  when  she  is 
the  wife  of  an  understanding  husband  who  helps  her  sense 
the  tremendous  worth  of  the  task  she  is  about.  He  provides 
for  her  while  she  is  busy  providing  for  the  soon-to-be-bom 
infant. 

While  the  mother  soon  regains  her  strength  after  the  birth, 
this  is  not  the  end.  More  and  more  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  someone  needs  to  give  full  time  to  the  needs  of  the  baby 
if  he  is  to  have  the  possibility  of  normal  development.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  logical  person  to  provide  this  love  and  care  is 
the  mother.  She  already  has  much  invested  in  the  child;  if 
relationships  have  been  proper,  she  has  a husband  willing  to 
free  her  to  provide  this  care.  And  this  fortunate  child  has  a 
secure  place  in  which  to  mature  into  the  best  he  can  become. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  pregnant  woman  and 
the  infant  is  correct,  much  can  be  learned  about  the  proper 
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role  for  man  and  woman.  'Headship  for  man  means  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  for  the  wife  and  child  so  that  she  may 
be  free  to  give  herself  to  the  responsibility  of  being  a mother. 

Physical  and  Emotional  and  Spiritual  Support 

It  begins  with  accepting  responsibility  for  the  physical  well- 
being of  the  wife.  The  husband  should  be  able  to  provide 
what  is  necessary  to  allow  the  wife  freedom  from  want  in 
the  realm  of  things.  Just  how  much  this  is  may  be  an  open 
question,  but  if  the  wife  is  unable  to  relax  and  trust,  some- 
thing is  lacking.  Nor  can  this  be  conditional.  “ I’ll  provide 
for  you  if  everything  goes  well  ...  if  I continue  to  like 
having  you  around  ...  if  the  baby  is  a healthy  boy  like  I 
want . . .” — all  of  these  are  not  substantial. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  providing  physical  care 
is  the  need  to  provide  emotional  support.  The  wife  needs  to 
know  that  she  is  loved  and  appreciated.  She  needs  to  know 
herself  as  a partner  in  a great  venture  with  her  husband. 
His  love  for  her  must  demonstrate  itself  as  deep  and  abiding. 
With  the  honeymoon  past,  deep  love  needs  to  be  growing  in 
a way  visible  to  the  wife  if  she  is  to  risk  dependence. 

Probably  most  important,  the  husband  must  supply  spiritual 
leadership  and  stability.  No  man  alone  is  really  able  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  a wife’s  physical  or  emotional  needs. 
He  is  only  human,  and  human  beings  fail  in  their  frailty. 
But  a man  can  do  what  he  can  to  lead  his  wife  with  himself 
to  a place  of  dependent  trust  in  a loving  and  merciful 
heavenly  Father.  His  faith  in  God  can  invite  the  whole 
family  group  to  find  ultimate  security  in  God  who  does  not 
fail.  A man  dare  not  pretend  to  be  God  to  his  wife  and 
family,  but  he  also  dare  not  leave  them  with  a great  void 
beyond  himself.  They  can  stand  secure  in  him  as  he  and 
they  stand  secure  in  God. 

The  proper  role  for  a wife  is  one  of  willing  dependence. 
When  she  decides  to  marry,  she  casts  her  lot  with  her  hus- 
band for  better  or  for  worse.  She  is  a helper  to  him,  but  it 
is  not  proper  for  her  to  be  the  independent  one  while  he 
becomes  dependent.  She  must  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  in 
trust,  or  the  prospect  of  dependence  will  be  a frightening 
one  which  she  cannot  accept.  The  relationship  will  limp  along 
with  roles  mixed  and  muddled. 

The  nature  of  the  dependence  must  be  understood.  It  is 
not  the  dependence  of  an  inferior.  It  is  a dependence  among 
equals  to  achieve  a shared  goal — a happy,  useful  home.  It 
is  not  a coerced  dependence  of  the  conquered,  but  voluntary 
as  love  binds  two  persons  together.  It  is  not  irresponsible 
dependence,  but  a dependence  which  enables  the  wife  to 
accept  responsibilities  which  she  cannot  meet  if  she  needs  to 
be  independent.  It  is  a liberating  dependence  in  which  a 
wife  may  find  opportunity  to  be  all  she  is  intended  to  be. 

Some  Guidelines 

This  analysis  does  not  answer  all  the  questions,  but  it  may 
contain  some  guidelines.  Here  are  two  examples.  Each  of  us 
will  need  to  weigh  his  own  situation  in  light  of  the  guidelines 
to  check  its  usefulness. 

Mothers  of  quite  young  children  have  a big  job  at  home 
with  the  children.  Working  immediately  upon  marriage  should 


be  carefully  evaluated.  The  couple  may  become  accustomed 
to  two-income-living  and  find  it  almost  impossible  ever  to 
live  on  the  husband’s  income  only.  If  this  happens,  the  wife 
cannot  be  dependent;  the  husband  cannot  provide.  Maybe  the 
second  income  in  early  marriage  should  go  for  unusual  debts 
or  be  given  to  the  church  or  saved  for  future  needs.  Then 
the  family  will  not  become  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  two 
incomes. 

Both  husband  and  wife  need  to  be  looking  hard  at  ful- 
filling their  roles  in  the  first  days  of  marriage.  How  sad  the 
couple  who  can  only  long  wistfully  for  a return  of  the 
honeymoon!  Being  man  and  woman  in  the  way  God  intended 
will  make  life  ever  richer.  Let  the  husband  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  wife  in  a manner  that  will  provide  security  so 
that  his  wife  can  become  a helper  meet  (suitable)  for  him. 
Let  the  wife  allow  the  husband  to  be  head  and  demonstrate 
the  responsible  freedom  of  a person  allowed  to  be  dependent. 
And  watch  the  couple  demonstrate  the  rightness  of  Paul  as 
each  accepts  a role  which  makes  possible  two  becoming  one. 

While  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  of  us  no  longer 
newlyweds,  perhaps  the  task  is  the  same.  Let  the  man  pro- 
vide security  in  which  a woman  may  be  dependent;  let  the 
woman  take  full  advantage  of  the  responsible  freedom  possi- 
ble in  her  dependence  to  be  his  helper.  And  let  us  all  give 
glory  to  God  who  planned  well  for  what  is  needed  by  our 
race  for  the  good  of  all.  D 

One  Body  . . . Many  Members  . . . 
And  Some  of  Us  Are  Young! 

Youth  belong!  They  aren’t  "junior  members  of  the  church; 
they’re  not  “on  probation  until  such  time  as  they  turn  out 
to  be  “good  members,”  after  all.  They  are  our  Joshuas  and 
Calebs,  with  high  ideals,  eager  to  tackle  the  world’s  most  im- 
possible-looking problems.  They  bring  enthusiasm,  freshness, 
and  zeal  to  church  life.  That  is,  they  come  with  these  quali- 
ties when  we  let  them,  when  we  do  not  isolate  them  in  a 
totally  separate  program  while  we  adults  “run  the  church. 

They  need  to  work  with  us  on  significant  tasks.  They  need 
to  serve  on  congregational  committees.  They  need  to  take 
part  in  shaping  the  church’s  budget,  talking  over  plans  for 
evangelism  and  outreach,  acting  on  community  problems,  dis- 
cussing how  to  inform  the  congregation  of  the  far-flung 
ministries  of  Christ.  They  need  to  know  us  and  we  need  to 
know  them. 

We  will  benefit  from  their  unique  points  of  view.  We  will 
see  what  looms  important  and  unimportant  to  the  coming 
generation.  They  will  benefit  too.  They  will  sense  our  con- 
cern, our  experience,  our  knowledge.  The  whole  body  of 
Christ  will  function  with  new  unity.  No  longer  youth  “over 
here  and  adults  “over  there,”  but  young  and  old  alike 
joined  in  endeavors  for  the  kingdom. 

— Sue  Nichols,  in  Presbyterian  Bulletin. 
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By  Norman  Derstine 


Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World 


In  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  arrested  tens  of  thousands 
who  advocated  peace,  and  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned  many 
hundreds  of  them.  But  we  have  in  the  past  hundred  years 
never  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  even  one  advocate  of 
war.  These  revealing  words  of  Sam  Darcy  show  how  sick 
our  world  really  is  at  the  very  heart. 

Our  Beatitude  on  peacemakers  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  setting  of  the  other  Beatitudes.  There  is  a logical  order 
as  Jesus  gave  them.  Each  of  the  other  “gems  of  truth”  are 
stepping-stones  on  the  road  to  making  and  building  a more 
peaceful  world.  Peace  will  never  come  to  anyone  who  by- 
passes them.  In  fact,  if  you  have  all  the  other  attributes  de- 
scribed in  this  list  of  Beatitudes,  you  already  are  a peace- 
maker! It  is  not  my  option  to  decide  which  of  these  great 
truths  in  the  Beatitudes  I want  to  major  in,  for  they  are  all 
qualities  of  those  who  are  “kingdom  members.’ 

Let  me  make  it  so  plain  and  simple  that  you  will  not  miss 
it.  The  result  of  each  Beatitude  is  peace: 

Being  poor  in  spirit  makes  for  peace. 

Mourning  over  our  sinfulness  leads  to  peace. 

Meekness  is  a prerequisite  to  peace. 

Hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteousness  is  necessary  for 
peace. 

Being  merciful  leads  peo'ple  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  pure  in  heart  have  found  true  peace. 

If  these  things  abound  in  your  life  and  mine,  we  become 
peacemakers — ambassadors  of  peace.  We  want  to  bring  this 
inner  peace  to  others  who  do  not  have  peace  with  God  and 
we  want  to  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  waters  of  strife  and 
conflict,  whether  it  be  in  our  homes,  churches,  community, 
nation,  or  between  nations. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  certain:  we  are  classified  either  as 
peacemakers  or  as  troublemakers.  We  either  contribute  toward 
harmony  and  happiness  in  the  home,  church,  and  world  or 
we  contribute  toward  discord  and  division. 

Following  the  listing  of  the  Beatitudes  that  are  stepping- 
stones  to  peace,  Jesus  speaks  about  things  that  are  hindrances 
to  peace.  He  mentions  the  things  that  make  ours  a troubled 
world,  a world  of  conflict,  a world  of  tension,  a world  of  strife, 
a world  without  peace.  Here  then,  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  are  some  of  the  “trouble  spots”  that  occur  when  we 
do  not  live  the  Beatitudes  that  bring  peaceful  living. 

Peacemakers  in  Daily  Life 

Jesus  speaks  first  of  all  about  the  trouble  that  springs  from 
anger.  (Mt.  5:21-26.)  It  s not  only  wrong  to  kill,  but  anger 
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which  precedes  killing  is  wrong.  Jesus  pleads  for  us  to  be 
reconciled  to  our  brother  and  only  then  can  we  worship 
acceptably.  Don  t be  a troublemaker  but  be  a peacemaker! 

The  home  is  the  stabilizing  force  of  society  or  the  ruin  of 
society.  He  speaks  secondly  of  the  trouble  that  comes  into 
our  homes  and  world  when  there  is  unfaithfulness  between 
husband  and  wife.  (See  5:27-32.)  Jesus  is  saying  that  the 
trouble  starts,  not  when  you  are  in  the  divorce  court,  but 
when  you  permit  the  “lustful  look.”  The  trouble  begins 
when  passions  are  not  checked.  You  are  really  in  for  trouble 
when  you  are  seeking  a divorce. 

Think  of  all  the  homes  that  could  be  havens  of  peace  and 
contentment  if  husband  and  wife  had  the  true  “inner  peace,” 
helping  them  to  get  along  together  in  a harmonious  way. 
One  reason  divorce  is  wrong  is  that  it  does  not  bring  peace. 
Marriage  is  of  such  a nature  that  one  can  never  fully  escape 
his  first  marriage.  Divorce  is  frequently  the  way  people  take 
to  try  to  run  away  from  their  real  problems.  By  living  the 
Beatitudes,  homes  would  stay  together.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  in  the  homes  of  our  nation.  Miserable  are  the 
troublemakers  who  end  up  in  a divorce  court! 

There  are  trouble  spots  in  our  business  world.  (See  5o33-37. ) 
One  thing  that  makes  for  peace  in  our  business  world  is 
absolute  honesty.  A product  contains  what  the  label  indicates. 
Men  can  be  trusted;  their  word  counts.  Then  the  oath  is  not 
necessary.  Dishonesty  breeds  trouble  and  the  final  tangle  of 
these  troubles  comes  through  lawsuits.  Lawsuits  are  held 
because  integrity  has  vanished. 

Think  of  all  the  trouble  and  misery  that  comes  because  of 
dishonest  dealing.  Men  spending  time  behind  bars.  It’s  a 
miserable  existence  for  the  troublemakers  in  our  business 
world.  Five  years,  ten  years  behind  bars  for  dishonesty.  Think 
of  the  trouble  they  bring  to  their  families,  the  church,  the 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

Love  is  the  cohesive  force  that  builds  for  peace.  Hate  is 
the  destructive  force  that  leads  to  conflict  and  solves  nothing. 
(See  5:38-48.)  We  are  really  in  trouble,  Jesus  is  saying,  when 
we  fail  to  practice  love — even  to  our  enemies.  Peacemakers 
are  skilled  in  “turning  the  other  cheek”  and  “going  the 
second  mile.  William  Barclay  says:  “The  Christian  is  a man 
who  has  forgotten  he  has  any  rights  at  all;  and  the  man  who 
will  fight  to  the  legal  death  for  his  rights,  inside  or  outside 
of  the  church,  is  far  from  the  Christian  way.”  This  is  the 
reason  Jesus  pronounces  a blessing  upon  the  “peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God.  ” 

Peacemakers  in  the  Early  Church 

The  kind  of  life  that  Jesus  is  advocating  may  bring  opposi- 
tion and  persecution.  They  were  “persecuted  for  righteous- 
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ness’  sake.”  (See  5:10-12.)  The  conflict  arose  much  as  it  does 
today.  The  Christians  were  expected  to  do  what  others  were 
doing.  The  people  were  burning  a pinch  of  incense  to  the 
godhead  of  Caesar  and  saying,  “Caesar  is  Lord.  They  re- 
fused this  form  of  patriotism  and  so  these  Christians  became 
outlaws. 

Since  the  vast  Roman  Empire  could  not  afford  pockets  of 
disloyalty,  they  had  to  take  some  action.  For  their  supreme 
loyalty  to  Christ  they  faced  the  torture  of  the  stake  and 
thousands  died  for  their  faith.  A poet  described  these  Chris- 
tians as  “The  panting  huddled  flock  whose  crime  was  Christ. 

Before  the  year  174,  we  have  no  record  of  any  Christians, 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  army.  The  first 
evidence  we  have  that  this  was  beginning  to  break  down  in 
practice,  is  from  the  writings  of  a leading  church  father, 
Tertullian,  who  opposed  this  new  trend.  He  cites  Jesus 
command  to  Peter  to  “put  up  his  sword  and  then  says: 
“ Shall  it  be  held  lawful  to  make  an  occupation  of  the 
sword,  when  the  Lord  proclaims  that  he  who  uses  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword?  And  shall  the  son  of 
peace  take  part  in  the  battle  when  it  does  not  become 
him  even  to  sue  at  law?  And  shall  he  apply  the  chain, 
and  the  prison,  and  the  torture,  and  the  punishment,  who 
is  not  the  avenger  even  of  his  own  wrongs? 

About  the  year  250  Origen,  another  church  leader,  said: 
“We  have  in  accordance  with  the  counsels  of  Jesus  to  cut 
down  our  warlike  arrogant  swords  of  argument  into  plow- 
shares, and  convert  into  sickles  the  spears  we  formerly  used 
in  fighting.  For  we  no  longer  take  “sword  against  a nation,’ 
nor  do  we  learn  any  more  to  make  war,  having  become 
“sons  of  peace’  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  who  is  our  leader. 

In  the  year  295  Maximilian  saw  himself  as  a “peace- 
maker” even  if  it  meant  persecution.  When  he  refused 
induction  and  the  military  uniform,  he  said:  “I  cannot  serve 
as  a soldier;  I cannot  do  evil;  I am  a Christian.”  When  told 
that  his  refusal  would  mean  death,  he  calmly  replied:  “I 
shall  not  perish,  but  when  I shall  have  forsaken  this  world, 
my  soul  shall  live  with  Christ  my  Lord. 

Peacemakers  in  Reformation  Times 

The  “Dark  Ages’  called  for  a reformation.  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  others  became  heroic  leaders  in  bringing  the 
church  renewal.  But  for  a group  of  Anabaptist  reformers 
these  men  did  not  go  far  enough.  They  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  early  church  and  become 
“peacemakers  in  every  aspect  of  life.  All  Protestant  groups 
came  to  some  conclusion  on  the  question  of  war  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject. 

Luther  said  that  as  a “Christian  he  ought  to  obey  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  but  as  a citizen  of  the  state  he  must 
do  whatever  the  state  requires,  even  if  it  conflicts  with  the 
scriptural  teaching  of  nonresistance  or  peace.”  For  the  Ana- 
baptist reformers,  Luther  did  not  go  far  enough. 

John  Calvin  was  a Protestant  state-church  reformer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  had  a different  view  than  Luther  on 
this  problem.  He  believed  that  the  church  with  its  ideas 
should  control  the  state.  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he 
set  up  his  program,  the  state  authorities  worked  closely  with 


the  ministers  and  made  the  laws  required. 

In  this  way  Calvin  believed  that  even  the  wicked  people 
should  be  compelled  to  live  righteously.  He  thought  a 
righteous  society  would  be  maintained  on  earth  by  putting 
the  church  at  the  head  and  placing  the  power  of  coercion, 
the  police  and  the  military,  under  its  direction.  Of  course  this 
meant  that  Calvinism  could  not  be  a nonresistant  faith. 
Calvin  derived  his  moral  teaching  and  ethical  principles 
largely  from  the  Old  Testament  instead  of  the  New  Testament. 
So  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  teachings  did  not 
have  such  an  important  place  in  his  thinking. 

Much  of  popular  Protestant  thinking  today  has  the  idea 
which  springs  from  Calvin  s teaching  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state.  A minister  said  in  World  War  I:  “We  are  fighting 
not  only  for  our  country  and  for  the  democracy  of  the  world 
but  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  this  is  God’s  war,  we  should 
have  Christian  soldiers  to  fight  it.  . . . We  cannot  draw  any 
line  between  Christianity  and  patriotism.  The  two  go  to- 
gether. . . . The  church  of  Christ  itself  must  enter  the  war. 
Every  . . . church  should  be  a recruiting  station.  The 
teaching  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  this  preacher  who  repre- 
sented much  of  popular  thought  today,  is  a far  cry  from  the 
teaching  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace  and  the  church  of  the 
first  few  centuries. 

Several  groups  of  Christians  took  a different  view  than  the 
leading  reformers.  These  groups  have  come  to  be  known  as 
the  “Historic  Peace  Churches.  They  include  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Friends  or  Quakers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  have  attempted  to  take  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  seriously  and  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history  have  taught  that  warfare  is  wrong,  at  least  for 
the  Christian.  They  were  not  speaking  necessarily  for  the 
state  since  they  believed  in  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state.  But  all  would  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a military  commander  out  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  be  true  to  His  character,  teaching,  and 
example. 

Menno  Simons  said:  “The  regenerated  do  not  go  to  war, 
nor  engage  in  strife.  They  are  children  of  peace.  . . . Since 
we  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  how  can  we  fight 
our  enemies  with  the  sword?  ...  I am  well  aware  that  the 
tyrants  who  boast  themselves  Christians  attempt  to  justify 
their  horrible  wars  and  shedding  of  blood  ...  by  referring  us 
to  Moses,  Joshua,  etc.  But  they  do  not  reflect  that  Moses 
and  his  successors,  with  their  iron  sword,  have  served  out 
their  time  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has  now  given  us  a new 
commandment  and  has  girded  our  loins  with  another  sword. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  move- 
ment, 5,000  of  our  forefathers  were  put  to  death  because 
they  believed  in  a faith  that  would  not  take  up  the  sword 
since  they  were  disciples  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace.” 

Peacemakers  Come  to  America 

Many  who  survived  this  persecution  came  to  America  to 
escape  the  growing  pressures  of  the  military.  They  came  in 
search  of  “freedom  of  conscience.”  But  it  wasn  t long  after 
they  had  settled  on  land  granted  to  them  by  William  Penn, 
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that  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a “growing  war 
spirit.  The  church  leaders  tried  to  counter  this  war  spirit 
by  printing  a hymnbook,  the  Ausbund.  This  book  was  printed 
with  songs  of  Mennonites  who  died  for  their  faith  in  Europe. 
While  troops  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  marched  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  our  youth  were  singing  these 
songs  of  martyrdom  for  the  faith.  These  songs,  like  the  one 
below,  became  truly  their  “protest  songs  as  they  sang  the 
real  Protestant  faith. 

“Thine  holy  city  they  destroyed, 

Thine  altar  overthrew  they, 

Thy  servants  have  they  put  to  death. 

Where  they  could  apprehend  them. 

Of  us  alone,  Thy  little  flock, 

But  few  are  still  remaining. 

Throughout  the  land,  in  shameful  flight 
Disgraced,  they  have  expelled  us. 

The  leaders  of  the  church  wrote  this  letter  to  the  leaders  of 
the  church  in  Holland:  “As  the  flames  of  war  mount  higher 
and  higher  no  man  can  tell  whether  the  cross  and  persecution 
of  the  Christians  will  not  soon  come,  and  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  prepare  ourselves  for  such  circumstances  . . . 
and  to  use  all  available  means  that  can  encourage  stead- 
fastness and  strengthen  faith.  The  whole  community  has 
manifested  a unanimous  desire  for  a German  translation  of 
the  Bloody  Theatre. " 

This  book,  known  as  Martyrs  Mirror,  containing  a collection 
of  martyr  stories,  came  off  the  press  in  1748  and  it  was  the 
largest  book  printed  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  desired  to  propagate  the  faith  of  peacemakers  even 
if  it  meant  death. 

Some  Mennonites  suffered  persecution  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Several  families  were  murdered  and  some  fled 
to  the  mother  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  But  there  is  no 
record  that  any  Mennonite  ever  treated  an  Indian  with 
violence.  They  treated  the  Indians  honestly  and  kindly.  They 
were  peacemakers.  They  probably  would  not  have  had  any 
trouble  with  them  had  the  Indians  not  been  incited  to  war 
by  the  French. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  testing  came  too.  Paul 
wrote,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink.”  Some  of  our  forebears  gave  food  and  shelter  to 
the  enemy.  Mennonite  witness  to  the  “Prince  of  Peace 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  shone  as  a light  to  many. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  a famous  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
Benjamin  Rush:  “Perhaps  those  German  sects  of  Christians 
among  us  who  refuse  to  bear  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
shedding  human  blood,  may  be  preserved  by  divine  provi- 
dence as  the  center  of  a circle,  which  shall  gradually  em- 
brace all  nations  of  the  earth  in  a perpetual  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  peace. 

The  Civil  War  came  80  years  later.  This  terrible  war 
pitted  neighbor  against  neighbor.  Mennonites  from  the  North 
suffered  little  from  the  war.  Those  in  the  South  had  a more 
difficult  time.  To  complicate  matters,  the  war  was  fought  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  where  many  Mennonites 


lived.  Many  of  their  bams  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  Mennonite  young  men  who  were  drafted  into 
the  army  fled  across  Union  lines  to  the  North.  Seventy-two 
of  them  fled  to  West  Virginia.  Five  men  stopped  them  and 
shouted,  “Give  up  your  arms.  These  seventy-two  men 
pulled  from  their  pockets  the  only  arms  they  had,  Testaments 
and  Bibles.  Two  captured  men  escaped  and  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoners  to  Richmond. 

After  six  weeks  in  prison  their  case  came  up  before  the 
Southern  Continental  Congress.  Congressman  Hopkins,  repre- 
senting the  Shenandoah  Valley,  read  this  article  from  the 
“Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith”:  “Regarding  revenge  .• . . 
we  believe  and  confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  forbidden 
His  disciples  and  followers  all  revenge  and  resistance.  . . . 
And  that  we  are,  besides  this,  also  to  pray  for  our  enemies, 
comfort  and  feed  them.  A Congressman  from  South  Carolina 
asked:  “Is  there  anyone  in  these  halls  that  knows  anybody 
like  that?  Do  they  live  it  out?”  “Yes,  replied  Congressman 
Hopkins,  “they  are  my  next  door  neighbors  and  they  live  it 
to  the  letter.”  Said  the  Congressman  from  South  Carolina: 
“Any  people  who  live  that  way  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
fight.” 

Peacemakers  Today 

World  War  I and  World  War  II  are  history  too.  Today  we 
are  in  a nation  that  seems  to  depend  on  military  might.  The 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam  is  baffling  to  many  people.  To  the 
Christian  who  wants  to  follow  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
"Prince  of  Peace,  all  war  is  wrong  for  him. 

As  never  before,  the  Christian  church  and  the  world  need 
our  peace  witness.  John  Drescher,  in  his  editorial  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  on  “The  Cosmic  Christ,”  said:  “No  doubt  the 
church  is  being  tested  today  as  at  few  times  in  history.  There 
is  a sharp,  sweeping  wave  of  conviction  cutting  across  de- 
nominational camps  that  all  war  is  wrong.  . . . Certainly  we 
can  say  that  the  aims  of  the  military  and  the  aims  of  the 
church  of  Christ  are  contrary.  The  words  of  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison  still  ring  true,  “Nothing  more  antithetical  to  Chris- 
tianity can  be  imagined  than  war.  It  is  the  denial  in  the 
boldest  possible  form  of  the  very  life  principle  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  It  is  anti-Christian  in  the  rawest,  nakedest  form. 

We  need  in  this  atomic  and  nuclear  age  as  never  before  a 
united  witness  as  peacemakers  in  a broken  world.  d 


Ascension 

— Edna  G.  Detweiler 

God  s ever-ready  cloud  ships 
Tornado  speed  may  sweep 
His  ransomed  humans  homeward 
While  sinners  are  “ asleep . 
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For  Discussion 


Where  Is  Authority? 

By  Amos  W.  Weaver 


“Within  a context  of  widespread  human  slavery  Paul  wrote: 

. be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men  (1  Cor.  7:23).  He  was 
not  at  all  crusading  for  emancipation  in  the  social  order  of 
his  day  in  anything  similar  to  Lincoln  s Proclamation  freeing 
the  slaves  in  America.  In  fact,  Paul  urged  faithful  obedience 
to  masters,  or  slave  owners  (Eph.  6:5-8;  Col.  3:22-24),  but 
with  the  supreme  motivation  of  obedience  to  Christ  as  Lord 
rather  than  a fear  of  or  subservience  to  men.  This  set  men 
free  in  spirit  even  though  continuing  in  human  bondage.  The 
spirit  could  not  be  bound. 

This  attitude  of  submitting  “to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord’s  sake”  (1  Pet.  2:13)  recognizes  the  need  for  law 
and  order  to  regulate  the  peaceable  and  orderly  function  of 
a social  group.  It  tacitly  admits  that  even  harsh  and  unjust 
laws  are  to  be  preferred  above  anarchy.  In  civil  government 
we  should  cheerfully  accept  the  good  with  the  bad  because  of 
the  evident  benefits  of  orderly  government.  Rom.  13:1-7. 

However,  there  are  circumstances  which  may,  and  do, 
arise  where  the  believer  must  decide  to  “obey  God  rather 
than  men”  (Acts  5:29),  not  in  any  defiant  attitude,  but  in 
simple  loyalty  to  Christ. 

It  is  endemic  to  men  to  love  to  rule  and  to  command 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  despise  being 
ruled  or  commanded  by  others.  But  when  we  recognize  and 
accept  the  rightful  lordship  of  Christ,  doing  all  things  “as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  (Col.  3:23),  all  resentment 
against  those  who  are  over  us,  either  “in  the  Lord”  or  in 
civil  government,  is  nullified  because  the  condition  really 
ceases  to  exist.  We  really  no  longer  are  the  servants  of  men 
even  though  we  actually  and  implicitly  obey  them. 

There  is  also  much  New  Testament  teaching,  direct  or 
implied,  warning  church  leaders  against  lording  it  over  their 
flocks.  “Do  not  try  to  rule  . . . but  be  examples  . . .”  (1  Pet. 
5:2,  3,  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  trans.;  cf.  Mt.  20:25-27; 
3 John  9,  10).  But  it  is  clearly  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
that  rulers  in  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  realms  are 
ordained  of  God  who,  in  consequence,  enjoins  obedience  to 
them.  Rom.  13:1;  Heb.  13:17. 


Amos  W.  Weaver  is  a pastor  of  the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  Paradise,  Pa. 


In  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  in  our  American  democ- 
racy there  is  a tension  between  federal  and  state  authority, 
there  is  some  tension  between  the  denominational  conference 
and  congregational  authority.  There  was  a time  when  a 
States’  Rights  concept  was  in  the  ascendancy  and  posed  a 
threat  to  the  power  and  function  of  the  federal  government. 
Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  over  to  where  a strong  federal 
bureaucracy  overwhelms  and  weakens  the  local  state  authority. 

While  the  inherent  values  of  the  two  lines  of  authority 
are  clearly  evident,  it  is  not  so  clear  just  how  to  arrive  at, 
and  maintain,  a proper  balance  or  division  of  the  two. 

I believe  there  was  a time  when  our  denominational 
conferences  wielded  very  little  authority  but  were  mostly 
advisory  in  function.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  may  be  dele- 
gating, possibly  more  by  implication  than  by  intention,  too 
much  responsibility  and  decision-making  authority  to  our 
conferences  today.  Not  so  much  that  our  conferences  are 
arrogating  authority  to  themselves  as  that  congregations  are 
tending  to  sidestep  their  own  responsibilities,  looking  to  the 
conference  for  the  answers.  This  is  similar  to  the  states 
which  tend  to  look  too  much  to  Washington  to  do  things 
for  them.  The  local  congregation,  I believe,  has  been  losing 
its  proper  degree  of  autonomy  by  default  more  than  by 
usurpation  of  the  respective  conference. 

I do  believe  the  Lord,  as  Lord  of  the  church,  is  at  work 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  keep 
alive  this  tension  between  these  lines  in  order  to  achieve, 
and  maintain,  a true  balance  and  perspective,  and  to  keep 
clear  the  concept  of  doing  all  things  “as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  unto  men.”  The  Holy  Spirit  has  been,  and  still  is  being, 
vocal  on  this  theme  in  our  brotherhood.  Let  us  heed  His 
voice. 

I also  believe  the  faithful  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  give  Him 
room,  will  awaken  the  lay  brotherhood  to  an  individual  and 
personal  sense  of  responsibility  for  church  decisions  rather 
than  evading  them  and  defaulting  by  saying,  “Let  the  church, 
or  the  ministry,  do  it  or  decide  the  issues.  Responsibility 
accepted  and  acted  upon  is  the  price  of  real  life  and  liberty 
in  Christ  and  the  church.  We  can  very  easily  relapse  into 
bondage  by  simple  default.  “Be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men 
but  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  □ 
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Current  Antiwar  Sentiment 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


21.  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  current  anti- 
war sentiment  and  toward  the  reaction  of  those  who  are 
disturbed  by  it? 

1.  We  should  be  grateful  that  so  large  a section  of  the 
American  public  has  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  Most  people  are  very  free  to  say  that  wars  in 
general  are  bad,  but  they  have  usually  found  a way  of  calling 
good  the  war  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  This  time, 
however,  many  people  recognize  the  present  war  as  bad. 
This  is  a hopeful  sign. 

2.  We  should  also  recognize  that  not  all  of  the  opposition 
is  being  expressed  in  a Christian  way. 

3.  Instead  of  merely  condemning  such  unchristian  ex- 
pression, however,  we  have  an  obligation  to  find  Christian, 
and  constructive,  ways  of  speaking  out  against  the  war. 

4.  Indeed,  we  have  an  obligation  to  find  a Christian  way 
of  protesting  against  social  evils  of  every  kind,  continually. 

5.  We  must  recognize  the  truth  of  what  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright  says  in  the  following  statement:  “The  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  dissent  is  handicapped  in  America  by  an  un- 
worthy tendency  to  fear  serious  criticism  of  our  government. 
In  the  abstract  we  celebrate  freedom  of  opinion  as  a part 
of  our  patriotic  liturgy;  it  is  only  when  some  Americans 
exercise  it  that  other  Americans  are  shocked.  No  one  of 
course  ever  criticizes  the  right  of  dissent;  it  is  always  this 
particular  instance  of  it  or  its  exercise  under  these  particular 
circumstances  or  at  this  particular  time  that  throws  people 
into  a blue  funk.  I am  reminded  of  Samuel  Butler’s  obser- 
vation that  people  in  general  are  equally  horrified  at  hearing 
the  Christian  religion  doubted,  and  at  seeing  it  practiced. 

6.  Then  we  should  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  England  long  ago  learned  how  to  give  and  receive 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  in  England  tolerance  and 
freedom  operate  on  a higher  level  than  is  the  case  in 
America. 

7.  This  greater  freedom  is  reflected  in  the  British  treatment 
of  conscientious  objectors.  During  World  War  II  England  had 
five  times  as  many  conscientious  objectors  as  the  United 
States,  while  the  percentage  of  conscientious  objectors  sen- 
tenced to  prison  in  the  United  States  was  three  times  as 
great  as  that  in  England.  British  law  recognized  conscientious 
objection  to  all  service  under  conscription,  and  such  objectors 
were  granted  “unconditional  exemption.  Those  willing  to  do 
civilian  work  under  conscription  were  given  “conditional  ex- 


emption,” with  the  understanding  that  they  remain  in  some 
essential  occupation. 

British  law  recognized  every  type  of  conscientious  objector: 
religious,  humanitarian,  philosophical,  moral,  political.  The 
only  requirement  was  that  he  be  able  to  convince  the  tribu- 
nal (a  special  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  conscientious 
objectors ) that  he  was  sincere. 

Under  conscription,  the  entire  British  system  was  more 
flexible  than  the  American.  Today  there  is  no  conscription 
at  all,  it  having  been  discontinued  in  1960.  During  World 
War  II  the  Canadian  system  of  conscription  was  also  more 
flexible  than  the  American  system,  and  in  Canada  there 
has  been  no  conscription  since  1946. 

8.  The  United  States  seems  to  be  making  some  progress 
in  the  same  direction.  Here  in  World  War  I the  conscientious 
objector  was  brutally  treated  in  army  camps,  and  he  was 
generally  despised.  In  World  War  II  he  was  kept  out  of  the 
army  and  assigned  to  civilian  service,  and  he  achieved  a 
reasonable  toleration,  even  a degree  of  respect,  providing  he 
went  quietly  about  his  work  without  too  much  publicity.  To- 
day opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  has  become  so  general 
and  so  loud  that  many  people,  disturbed  by  this  development, 
are  inclined  to  speak  words  of  praise  for  the  more  quiet 
religious  objectors  like  the  Mennonites,  while  denouncing 
the  shouters. 

9.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  step  can  be  the  discontin- 
uation of  conscription  in  the  United  States,  or  if  not  that,  at 
least  a liberalization  of  the  law  following  the  British  pattern. 

10.  At  any  rate,  Mennonites  should  hope  for  progress,  do 
what  they  can  in  a Christian  way  for  its  achievement,  and 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  cowed  into  silence  out  of  fear 
lest  speaking  for  truth  cause  them  to  lose  such  privileges  as 
they  now  have. 

11.  Let  us  have  faith  that  the  present  American  antiwar 
sentiment  may  prove  to  be  a manifestation  of  God  s hand  at 
work  in  history.  If  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  God  can  and 
sometimes  does  use  the  wrath  of  evil  men,  using  evil  means, 
for  the  achievement  of  His  divine  purpose,  surely  we  ought 
also  to  have  faith  to  believe  that  He  can  and  will  use  an 
aroused  public  opinion  (even  of  a public  which  is  less  than 
Christian)  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  to  more  peaceful 
ways. 

( Next  week:  How  can  we  learn  to  protest  against  evil  in  a 
Mennonite  way?) 
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Missions  Today 


Scratch  the  Itch 

By  Boyd  Nelson 


Mennonite  Brethren  missionary-anthropologist  Jacob 
Loewen  once  questioned  a Lengua  Indian  about  his  reaction 
to  missionaries.  The  Paraguayan  Indian  hesitatingly  replied: 
"They  are  scratching  where  it  doesn  t itch. 

Loewen  has  found  other  "itches  that  are  not  being 
scratched.  ° 

After  early  success  among  a South  American  Indian  tribe 
called  the  Chimane,  one  mission  discovered  that  Indian 
Christians  were  becoming  colder  and  colder.  Investigation 
showed  two  needs  or  drives:  they  needed  physical  health 
and  they  needed  to  belong.  Illness  and  death  were  often 
attributed  to  sorcerers  in  the  tribe.  They  mistrusted  each 
other  as  potential  sorcerers;  and  contagious  diseases  like 
measles,  smallpox,  and  whooping  cough  took  their  toll,  and 
mistrust  increased. 

They  were  victims  of  an  endless  cycle  of  death — mistrust 
— more  death — more  mistrust.  The  mission  preached  Christ 
but  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  health  conditions.  The 
Indians  spiritual  welfare  was  being  short-circuited. 

Among  the  Chocos  in  Central  America  men  held  frequent 
drinking  parties.  Parties  took  place  because  they  could  not 
have  free  and  open  fellowship  without  drink.  When  they 
drank,  men  were  poisoned  by  others  who  took  advantage 
of  their  lack  of  awareness  to  get  revenge.  Again  a cycle: 
more  drinking,  more  poisoning,  more  mistrust,  leading  to 
more  drinking,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in  the  context  of  pagan  spirit 
worship. 

A Choco  Christian  analyzed  the  situation  and  established 
fellowship  weekends.  The  host  killed  a pig  and  Chocos 
socialized,  had  literacy  lessons,  and  played  games.  Within 
a year  the  church  became  a functional  substitute  for  pagan 
drinking  festivals.  Both  believers  and  nonbelievers  came. 
More  and  more  Chocos  gave  “their  hands  to  God  and 
walked  on  His  road.  Loewen  observed  the  rise  in  their 
self-esteem  and  openness  in  testifying. 

Nineteen  years  ago  John  Beachys  went  to  Bihar,  India. 
Aboriginal  tribes  in  their  area  were  ripe  for  conversion, 
they  were  told.  But  little  happened.  Until  recent  years. 

Now  the  gospel  is  spreading  through  Christians  along 
family  and  tribal  lines.  Could  it  be,  Miriam  asked,  that  for 
years  we  overlooked  their  spirit  worship  and  its  force  in 
their  lives?  We  preached  forgiveness  and  salvation  in  Christ 
— concepts  meaningful  for  us,  but  alien  to  them. 

Only  recently  have  we  found  ourselves  sharing  Christ  as 
victor  over  the  spirits.  They  are  discovering  a Christ  who 


is  real  to  them. 

Loewen  also  observes  American  youth — their  needs,  drives, 
and  religious  responses.  Mark  8:36  spoke  meaningfully  to  him 
in,  “What  shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?’  Yet  today’s  American  college 
students,  Loewen  finds,  respond  much  more  readily  to  the 
New  English  Bible  wording,  ".  . . at  the  cost  of  his  true 
self"  t 

This  calls  us  bach  to  Loewens  beginning:  Much  of  our 
problem  comes  because  we  think  of  faith  as  “accepting  as 
true.  This  is  static,  he  says,  and  “leaves  out  the  most  im- 
portant dynamic  component  of  personal  commitment  which 
biblical  use  of  the  word  emphasizes.  Loewen  would  say  that 
a number  of  South  American  tribal  languages  are  correct  in 
that  their  words  for  “to  believe”  and  “to  obey  come  from 
the  same  root.  It  just  happens  to  be  good  Anabaptist  insight 
too.  And  it  can  help  us  with  many  problems  in  our  mission. 

"‘  Religion,  Drives,  and  the  Place  Where  It  Itches,’  Practical  Anthropology, 
March-April,  1967. 


t The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1961. 


Serving  the  Lord 

A Christian  cowboy  defined  “serving  the  Lord  : “Lots  of 
folks  think  that  servin  the  Lord  is  shoutin  themselves 
hoarse  praisin’  His  name.  Here  s how  I look  at  it.  I'm 
workin  for  Jim.  If  I’d  sit  around  the  house  tellin’  what  a 
good  man  Jim  is,  and  singin’  songs  to  him,  I’d  be  doin’  just 
what  a lot  of  Christians  do.  But  I wouldn’t  suit  Jim  and  I d 
get  fired  quick. 

“But,”  he  continued,  “when  I buckle  on  my  straps  and 
hustle  among  the  hills  and  see  that  Jim’s  herd  is  all  right, 
not  sufferin’  for  water  or  feed,  or  bein’  off  the  range,  then 
I’m  servin’  Jim  as  he  wants  to  be  served.”  True! 

Jesus  said,  “Follow  me.  He  is  calling  us  not  to  join  a 
parade  but  to  come  to  a new  and  high  commitment,  the 
product  of  which  is  abundant  and  eternal  life! 

If  we  would  reach  the  throne  of  godly  achievement,  it  will 
be  done  so  through  dedication  to  Christ  and  a willingness  to 
be  involved  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God! 

— Rolla  O.  Swisher. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A Roman  Catholic  priest  who  spent  24 
years  in  Soviet  Russia,  much  of  the  time  as 
a political  prisoner,  said  that  there  is  an  en- 
couraging attitude  of  “let’s  find  out  for  our- 
selves among  communist  young  people. 

Father  Walter  M.  Ciszek,  S.J.,  of  Fordham 
University,  spoke  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  on 
his  experiences  and  observations  in  the  USSR. 
He  was  released  in  1964  from  Russia  and 
has  written  a book,  “With  God  in  Russia, 
about  his  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  said  of  the  Voice  of  America:  “Don  t 
broadcast  any  politics  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple— they  detest  politics.  Tell  them  instead 
about  life  here  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing its  defects  and  shortcomings. 

Father  Ciszek,  who  said  the  Russians  want 
"a  communism  that  will  give  them  a good 
life,”  characterized  the  whole  communistic 
system  as  one  of  “enforced  atheism.”  He  said 
Russian  communism  has  failed  in  that  it  has 
not  been  able  to  destroy  human  intellect  and 
the  search  for  truth. 

o o o 

Thr  practice  of  speaking  in  tongues  contin- 
ues to  spread  among  non-Pentecostal  church- 
es, according  to  an  up-to-date  report  in 
Christianity  Today  for  Nov.  24. 

Among  Episcopalians  it  is  estimated  that  10 
percent  of  the  clergy  (about  700  now  speak 
in  tongues,  according  to  Rev.  Dennis  Bennett, 
who  touched  off  the  modern  tongues  move- 
ment and  split  his  church  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
in  1960  when  he  announced  from  the  pulpit 
that  he  had  spoken  in  tongues. 

Among  Presbyterians  more  than  100  min- 
isters are  said  to  speak  in  tongues.  They 
meet  together  for  fellowship  from  time  to 
time  but  shun  publicity. 

Baptists,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  Men- 
nonites  are  also  involved,  but  no  one  will 
hazard  a guess  as  to  just  how  many. 

The  tongues  movement  also  had  more  than 

I, 000  Catholic  converts  during  1967,  accord- 
ing to  a prominent  Pentecostal  leader,  David 

J.  du  Plessis.  Pentecostal  cells  are  flourishing 
among  Catholics  at  Notre  Dame,  Michigan 
State,  Duquesne,  and  Iowa  State. 

o o o 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
review  the  conscientious  objector  pleas  of  an 
Air  Force  captain  who  maintains  that  his  be- 
lief in  ethical  humanism  will  not  let  him  par- 
ticipate in  the  Vietnam  war  or  train  men  to 
do  so. 

Only  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  noted  that 
he  felt  a review  of  the  case  was  necessary. 

By  refusing  to  hear  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  left  standing  orders  of  the  Colorado 
courts  which  refused  to  grant  Capt.  Dale  E. 
Noyd  relief  in  his  efforts  to  have  changed 
an  assignment  to  train  men  in  the  use  of 


an  airplane  employed  in  bombing  North 
Vietnam. 

Capt.  Novd  views  the  Vietnamese  war  as 
a war  of  aggression  and  because  the  planes 
he  would  be  training  men  to  use  allegedly 
would  hit  civilian  targets,  he  pleads,  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  that  he  cannot  go  through 
with  the  order. 

On  Dec.  7 at  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  Mexico,  his  superiors  ordered  him  to 
begin  his  training  duties.  He  refused.  The 
only  route  left  open  is  a court-martial. 

Because  Capt.  Noyd  had  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed this  avenue  of  “relief,”  the  Colorado 
courts  ruled  against  him.  His  attorneys  ar- 
gued that  it  should  not  be  necessary'  to  break 
the  law  to  be  entitled  to  a hearing  of  the 
case  on  its  merits. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  no  reason  for  its 
refusal. 

o © o 

Of  America’s  200,000,000  people,  half  are 
under  28  years  of  age.  Twenty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  population  are  in  school.  Six 
percent  are  college  graduates.  Twelve  per- 
cent are  nonwhites.  Five  percent  were  not 
born  in  the  United  States.  Only  6 percent 
live  on  farms. 

Albania  recently  officially  claimed  to  have 
become  “the  first  atheist  state  in  the  world.” 
The  Albanian  literary  monthly  Nendori  states 
that  the  closing  of  2,169  churches,  mosques, 
monasteries,  and  other  religious  institutions 
during  the  past  six  months,  “represents  the 
concluding  phase  of  the  campaign  against  for- 
mal religious  institutions.” 

O o o 

A substantially  greater  percentage  of  Cath- 
olic than  of  Protestants  approve  of  the  way. 
President  Johnson  is  doing  his  job,  according 
to  the  Gallup  Poll. 

A breakdown  of  the  nationwide  survey  on 
the  president’s  popularity  showed  60  percent 
of  all  Catholics  approved  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive’s performance,  whereas  only  41  percent 
of  the  Protestants  approved. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  Catholics  dis- 
approved, and  7 percent  of  those  polled  had 
no  opinion.  Among  the  Protestants,  44  per- 
cent disapproved;  15  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  national  average  showed  46  percent 
approval,  41  percent  disapproval,  and  13  per- 
cent no  opinion.  According  to  the  Gallup  Poll, 
President  Johnson’s  popularity  was  up  5 per- 
cent from  the  November  rating,  and  about 
the  same  as  his  rating  in  January  1967. 

National  Safety  officials  report  that  over 
half  of  the  1,000  who  lose  their  lives  weekly 
on  the  highways  and  the  10,000  injured  daily 
are  the  victims  of  drunk  drivers;  that  70  per- 


cent of  those  killed  in  single  car  collisions  or 
by  running  off  the  road  have  been  drinking; 
that  over  60  percent  of  the  private  plane 
wrecks  are  a result  of  drinking.  The  same  is 
generally  true  of  hunting  and  other  sports 
accidents. 

o o o 

Britain  is  the  first  to  take  action  against 
increasing  death  on  the  highways  from  drink- 
ing. Under  the  new  Road  Safety  Act,  the 
driver  doesn’t  have  to  be  drunk  to  be 
charged.  If  he  is  found  driving  with  more 
than  80  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millili- 
ters of  blood — less  than  one  third  of  that  re- 
quired in  most  of  states — he  can  be  fined 
$280,  sentenced  to  four  months  in  jail,  and 
lose  his  driver’s  license  for  one  year.  Liquor 
sales  have  slumped  and  brewery  and  distil- 
lery shares  declined  on  the  London  market! 
Liquor  interests  in  this  country  are  redou- 
bling their  lobbying  efforts  in  state  legisla- 
tures to  prevent  such  action  in  the  U.S.  The 
American  press  has  notably  remained  silent. 

o o © 

The  union  of  the  Anglican  and  United 
churches  of  Canada  may  be  consummated  by 
1974,  according  to  a timetable  approved  in 
Bolton,  Ont.,  by  the  40-member  General 
Commission  on  Union. 

As  a preliminary,  the  general  commission, 
made  up  of  20  members  of  each  denomina- 
tion, authorized  formation  of  a committee  to 
study  the  thorny  problem  of  intercommunion. 

It  is  known  that  some  Anglican  and 
United  congregations  have  been  taking  part 
in  each  other’s  communion  services,  but 
Anglican  bishops  have  never  given  official 
blessing  to  such  a step. 

The  committee  was  authorized  to  study 
the  possibility  of  a covenant  to  allow  inter- 
communion. It  will  report  back  to  the  next 
general  commission  meeting  in  June. 

The  main  hurdle  to  such  a practice  is  the 
Anglican  belief  that  only  priests  ordained  by 
a bishop  have  a valid  ministry  and  can 
therefore  consecrate  the  elements  and  dis- 
tribute them. 

o o o 

Church  attendance,  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years,  rose  in  the  United  States  in  1967, 
according  to  a Gallup  Poll. 

The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
the  Gallup  agency,  found  that  45  percent  of 
all  adult  Americans  attended  church  during 
a typical  week.  This  would  amount  to  about 
51  million  persons,  the  institute  estimated. 

A decline  in  church  attendance  began 
about  ten  years  ago — after  it  had  reached  a 
peak  of  49  percent  of  the  adult  population 
attending  in  a typical  week.  A gradual  de- 
cline began  then  and  the  figure  dropped  to 
44  percent  in  1965  and  1966. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the  institute, 
believes  that  concern  over  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  a factor  which  may  have  spurred 
interest  in  churchgoing. 

He  said  that  to  estimate  the  church  at- 
tendance in  1967  a total  of  11,096  persons 
were  interviewed. 
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The  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  carried  an  editorial  on  Hope  Rescue 
Mission.  It  said,  "South  Bend’s  Hope  Rescue 
Mission,  one  of  the  hardest-working  and  most 
useful  private  welfare  agencies  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  has  established  still  another  impor- 
tant community  service — a Suicide  Prevention 
Center. 

“Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  act  of  self- 
destruction  is  a cry  for  help  from  an  individ- 
ual who  finds  life  too  overwhelming  to  cope 
with.  Often  potential  suicides  issue  prelim- 
inary cries  for  help — sometimes  disguised 
— before  committing  the  ultimate  act  of 
despair.  It  is  at  that  point  that  the  Suicide 
Prevention  Center  can  intervene,  and  per- 
haps mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

"Hope  Rescue  Mission  Director  Tobe 
Schmucker  hopes  potential  suicides  will  dial 
288-0044.  Mr.  Schmucker  and  four  trained 
assistants  will  be  available  at  that  number 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  to 
offer  the  help  that  can  prevent  a suicide.' 

o o o 

The  No.  1 interest  of  the  3,000  members 
of  the  present  college  generation  attending 
the  nationwide  University  Christian  Move- 
ment Conference  in  Cleveland  was  not  the 
draft,  nor  Vietnam,  nor  racial  justice,  nor 
even  sex. 

Their  main  interest  was  in  finding  mean- 
ing, both  in  their  individual  lives  and  in 
the  complex  society  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  according  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
conference  leaders  following  a poll  "built 
into”  the  meeting. 

Each  participant  was  asked  to  choose  the 
seminar,  called  Depth  Education  Groups,  in 
which  he  wished  to  concentrate  during  the 
course  of  the  conference,  the  first  major 
event  sponsored  by  UCM. 

A call  for  renewal  of  spirit  in  order  to 
combat  a “legalism”  and  an  overemphasis  on 
the  church  as  an  organization  was  issued  in 
the  January  issue  of  World  Outlook,  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  publication. 

Holding  that  there  is  a “general  mood  of 
frustration  which  pervades  all  churches  in 
this  country,"  editor  Arthur  J.  Moore,  Jr., 
said,  "It  has  become  apparent  that  the  need 
for  renewal  in  the  Methodist  Church  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  demand  a certain  priority. 

“For  our  part,”  the  editorial  stated,  “we 
think  our  two  chief  sins  are  a legalism  that 
substitutes  letter  for  spirit  . . . and  a mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  the  church 
which  leads  us  to  think  it  should  be  modeled 
after  a business  corporation  rather  than  a 
family  or  a community  of  love. 

Church  membership  continues  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  most  Minneso- 
tans, but  a large  number  appear  to  be  losing 
their  commitment  to  traditional  values. 

That  was  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Minnesota  Poll  after 


personal  interviews  with  a cross  section  of 
state  residents. 

It  found  that: 

— Younger  and  better-educated  Minneso- 
tans are  more  likely  than  other  residents  to 
feel  that  they  hold  religious  beliefs  less 
strongly  than  their  parents.  They  also  are 
more  inclined  than  others  to  say  they  attend 
church  less  often  than  their  parents. 

— -Men  and  women  in  their  twenties  are 
less  likely  to  attend  religious  services  reg- 
ularly and  to  be  active  in  church  groups. 

Although  all  but  one  percent  of  the  people 
questioned  said  they  were  members  of  a 
religious  body,  more  than  one  out  of  five 
respondents  (23  percent)  had  not  been  to 
church  services  in  the  four  preceding  weeks. 

Five  percent  said  they  had  been  to  church 
once  during  November  (the  month  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  survey).  Ten  percent  had 
attended  two  services  and  13  percent  had 
gone  to  worship  three  times. 


Dean  Samuel  H.  Miller  of  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  in  his  annual  report,  cited  the 
growing  number  of  students  who  study 
theology  at  colleges  and  seminaries  but  have 
no  plans  to  enter  the  ministry. 

He  described  the  “great  interest  in 
theology  and  religion  departments  as  “one 
of  the  striking  and  major  movements  in  the 
colleges  today. 

Students  attracted  to  theology,  he  said, 
“have  zest,  and  keen  intellects  and  serious 
concern.  Although  committed  to  intellectual 
inquiry  in  the  field  of  religion,  they  feel  no 
call  to  the  ministry,  yet  wish  further  study. 

“Behind  this  movement  is  the  fact  that 
the  modem  mind  is  genuinely  perplexed  as 
to  the  relation  between  what  is  specifically 
Christian  and  what  is  genuinely  religious.” 

In  speaking  of  the  “new  kind  of  student 
concerned  with  theological  education.  Dean 
Miller  said  that  “no  longer  is  the  call  to  the 
ministry  felt  as  an  unmistakable  vocation;  in- 
stead, the  student  of  today  is  exploring  and 
expanding  in  many  directions,  and  religion  is 
only  one  of  the  areas  in  which  he  finds 
challenge.” 


Drake  University's  Divinity  School,  which 
had  its  beginning  in  the  early  1880’s,  will 
be  discontinued. 

Final  classes  will  be  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  said  President  Paul  F.  Sharp, 
allowing  all  but  17  of  the  44  current  full- 
time seminary  students  to  graduate. 

Traditionally  a Christian  Churches  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  institution,  Drake  Divinity 
School  in  recent  years  has  become  more 
ecumenically  oriented,  with  numerous  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  other 
Protestant  denominations. 

The  decision  to  close  the  school  was  made 
at  the  midyear  meeting  in  Des  Moines  of  the 
university  board  of  trustees. 

“Sharply  rising  costs  and  low  enrollments 
in  seminaries  throughout  the  nation  were 


attributed  by  trustees  as  primary  factors  in- 
volved in  closing  the  school. 

o o o 

Despite  several  negative  influences,  the 
Cuban  revolution  has  helped  the  churches  in 
that  country  define  their  own  being  in  light 
of  a revolutionary  situation,  a leading  Cuban 
Protestant  has  declared. 

Interviewed  in  the  British  Weekly  and 
Christian  World,  an  independent  journal 
published  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Rafael  Cepeda 
said  governmental  restrictions  on  Cuban 
churches  have  forced  the  churches  to  take  a 
new  look  at  themselves. 

Even  the  negative  influence  has  been  "fa- 
vorable," he  said,  "because  it  has  helped 
the  churches  to  find  themselves  and  to  define 
their  own  being  and  their  duty  in  a revolu- 
tionary situation. 

“And  in  other  practical  matters,  the 
churches  have  been  favored  because  they 
have  attained  a truly  creative,  indigenous, 
and  charismatic  sense  of  Christian  education 
and  Christian  stewardship. 

“Work  with  children  and  youth,  he  con- 
tinued, "is  carried  on  with  broader  objectives, 
which  are  not  merely  to  entertain  them  and 
thus  make  them  happy.'  The  churches  have 
set  before  them  truly  sacrificial  goals  in  the 
effort  to  attain  self-support. 

o o o 

Texas  Baptist  eventually  may  eliminate 
Baptist-financed  Bible  chairs  and  Baptist 
student  centers  at  state  schools,  the  new 
president  of  the  state  Baptist  convention 
predicted  in  Dallas. 

Dr.  Gordon  Clinard,  a former  seminary 
professor,  noted  a trend  toward  establishment 
of  departments  of  religion  at  the  secular  uni- 
versities. He  emphasized  in  his  remarks  that 
he  was  speaking  only  for  himself,  not  for  the 
convention. 

His  prediction  came  in  the  context  of  a 
plea  for  more  support  of  Baptist  institutions. 

O O O 

Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  this 
new  “planned”  city  (Columbia,  Md. ) will 
occupy  jointly  owned  buildings. 

This  unique  ecumenical  arrangement  was 
decided  upon  when  the  Columbia  Coopera- 
tive Ministry,  representing  13  Protestant  de- 
nominations and  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore, 
mapped  in  greater  detail  the  projected  needs 
of  the  city  which  is  expected  to  have  150,000 
persons  when  completed. 

The  religious  Facilities  Corporation,  which 
will  hold  title  to  the  land  and  the  buildings, 
was  originally  established  to  include  the  13 
founding  denominations,  but  now  has  been 
revised  to  include  Catholics.  It  ultimately  will 
include  Jews. 

The  present  board  of  directors,  comprised 
of  17  Protestant  members,  will  be  expanded 
to  25,  eight  of  them  being  Catholics.  This 
is  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of  money  each  ele- 
ment has  committed  for  loans.  The  Protest- 
ant bodies  have  committed  $1,750,000  while 
Catholics  have  set  aside  $820,000  for  con- 
struction purposes. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Nurse  Returns  After  11 -Year  Service 


Missionary  nurse  Lena  Graber,  recently 
returned  from  Nepal,  recalled  that  a Gospel 
Herald  article  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Yoder  first 
whetted  her  desire  for  overseas  service.  That 
was  in  1944.  Now  she  is  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
live  among  her  family. 

“The  article  said  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  qualified  American  nurse  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  India.  And  I ac- 
cepted the  challenge,’  she  said. 

But  that  was  just  the  beginning.  Mis  Gra- 
ber, when  she  arrived  on  the  field,  was  the 
first  American  nurse  at  the  Dhamtari  Hospit- 
al in  five  years.  She  doubled  as  the  nursing 
superintendent  and  business  manager  of  the 
hospital  during  her  first  term. 

Then  she  and  fellow  nurse-missionary  Flor- 
ence Nofziger  began  the  first  nursing  school 
in  Dhamtari  in  1950  after  her  first  furlough. 
She  continued  as  director  of  the  school  of 
nursing  until  her  second  furlough  in  1954. 

Miss  Graber  planned  to  return  to  India  aft- 


Christmas  Sharing  Nets 
$12,500  Response 

"The  church’s  response  to  the  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  has  been  very  good,  com- 
mented David  Leatherman,  treasurer  for  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  To  Jan.  12, 
receipts  total  $12,500,  and  more  is  antici- 
pated. Already  the  sum  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent greater  than  last  year's  total  of  $8,114. 

Initiated  in  1964,  the  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund  is  planned  to  give  Christians  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  their  gifts  in  a broader  circle 
than  family  and  friends.  The  total  fund  is 
shared  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  and  the 
three  Mennonite  colleges  (Hesston,  Goshen, 
and  EMC). 

Treasurer  Leatherman  added  that  this 
type  of  sharing  has  a great  deal  of  potential 
for  the  church.  He  said  that  some  congrega- 
tions pooled  their  gifts  into  one  so  that  their 
significance  was  maximized  for  the  contribu- 
tors. 

The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  is  “plus 
giving  in  the  sense  that  congregations  do  not 
budget  for  this  cause. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  designating 
its  portion  of  the  funds  to  its  church  building 
program  in  South  Brazil  where  missionaries 
Cecil  Ashley  and  Peter  Sawatskv  are  pastor- 
ing  rapidly  expanding  congregations. 


er  one  year,  but  the  Indian  government 
failed  to  grant  her  a visa  after  she  had 
waited  two  years.  So  she  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal  to  serve 
in  the  newly  constructed  hospital  at  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Katmandu,  high  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains. 

Leaving  for  Nepal  in  1957,  little  did  Miss 
Graber  know  that  the  35-bed  Shanta  Bhaw- 
an  Hospital  would  grow  to  150  beds  1 1 years 
later.  Another  highlight  included  the  begin- 
ning of  a nursing  school  in  1959  which  has 
since  graduated  24  qualified  nurse-midwives. 

“Nursing  is  not  yet  an  accepted  profession 
among  young  women  in  the  country  of  Ne- 
pal,” explained  Miss  Graber.  “At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  registered  nurses  who 
have  trained  in  Nepal  numbers  less  than  100. 
And  the  demand  for  fully  qualified  nurse- 
midwives  is  much  greater  than  the  supply  by 
far." 

Seeing  two  of  the  graduates  go  into  serv- 
ice with  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal  hospi- 
tals located  in  the  rugged  countryside  outside 
Katmandu  was  another  first.  “These  nurses 
have  gone  into  an  area  where  the  wheel  is 
not  yet  known,  said  Miss  Graber  with  a 
smile.  “The  challenges  are  very  great.” 

Another  of  Miss  Graber  s pupils — who 
walked  18  days  to  arrive  at  the  school — now 
serves  a clinic  operated  by  Sir  Edmund  Hil- 
lary (the  first  man  to  scale  Mt.  Everest)  at  a 
location  of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  in 
the  Himalayas.  The  student  could  neither 
read  nor  write  when  she  entered  training. 

The  only  other  nursing  school  in  Nepal  is 
conducted  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
While  there  are  numerous  Peace  Corps  work- 
ers in  the  country,  as  well  as  four  MCC  Pax- 
men,  no  nurses — other  than  those  supplied 
by  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal  and  the 
nursing  schools — are  at  work. 

The  government  bans  direct  Christian 
evangelism  within  Nepal,  but  the  church 
stands  up  well  under  Nepalese  leadership 
and  the  presence  of  the  United  Mission  per- 
sonnel. Most  of  the  Christians  are  Nepalese 
who  were  converted  outside  the  country  s 
border. 

“Actually,  explained  Miss  Graber,  “there 
are  more  Nepalese  living  outside  the  country 
than  within  it;  many  of  these  are  Indian  cit- 
izens— very  committed  Christians — who  re- 
turn to  Nepal  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow 
countrymen.” 

She  described  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal 
as  being  “Christians  from  various  denomina- 


tional and  national  backgrounds  working  to- 
gether in  a nontraditional  pattern  of  missions. 

“Nepal  is  one  of  the  last  places  in  the 
world  where  a united  mission  could  have  tak- 
en place  because  this  was  a closed  country 
until  the  revolution  of  1951,”  she  added. 

Present  Mennonite  missionaries  working 
there  are  James  and  Pauline  Miller.  Miller, 
a former  Paxman  to  Nepal,  is  currently  "cut- 
ting trees  and  making  bricks  to  construct  a 
15-bed  hospital  in  the  bush  country,  a three 
days’  walk  from  Katmandu. 

Now  after  more  than  20  years  of  deliver- 
ing babies,  giving  anesthetics,  assisting  with 
surgery,  ordering  supplies,  and  training  stu- 
dents, Miss  Graber  plans  to  rest  during  her 
stay  at  Elkhart.  But  she  will  no  doubt  be 
doing  something  to  help  others  be  more  com- 
fortable.— Stuart  W.  Showalter. 

Eastern  Board  Adopts 
Budget  Increase 

A budget  of  $1,347,800  for  1968  was 
adopted  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  its  bimonthly  meeting  held  at 
Salunga,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1968.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  about  $30,000  over  1967. 

Treasurer  Ira  J.  Buckwalter  reported  total 
receipts  for  December  of  $303,670.41,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  the  year  to  $1,315,072.03. 

While  total  expenses  for  the  year  were 
slightly  higher  than  budget,  receipts  covered 
the  total  need  and  slightly  improved  the  bal- 
ances on  hand  for  the  new  year.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  giving  to  the  mission  board 
has  increased  by  more  than  $100,000  in  one 
year  over  a previous  year. 

The  new  budget  will  make  possible  an 
8 percent  program  expansion  in  the  coming 
year. 

In  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  God  and 
the  support  of  the  congregations  during  the 
past  year,  bishops,  mission  board  members, 
and  headquarters  department  heads  joined  in 
a season  of  special  prayer,  seeking  guidance 
for  the  year  ahead. 

Recognizing  the  affluence  in  which  North 
Americans  live,  and  the  inadequacy  of  some 
forms  of  youth  protest,  Paul  Kraybill  chal- 
lenged the  group,  “We  have  a way  of  pro- 
test which  we  have  not  been  using — that  of 
sacrificial  service.  “ 

Personnel  needs  facing  the  Board  total  78 
potential  assignments.  Steps  are  under  way 
to  recruit  16  persons  for  home  missions  ap- 
pointments, 23  overseas  service,  and  39  for 
voluntary  and  I-W  services.  Several  vacancies 
in  Eastern  Board-sponsored  institutions  were 
also  noted. 

For  the  noon  meal  the  joint  boards  shared 
with  20  young  people  who  are  in  orientation 
for  VS  and  I-W  services.  Recognizing  the 
three  senior  VS-ers  in  the  group  J.  Paul 
Graybill  appealed  for  more  program  planning 
to  challenge  and  use  persons  who  are  retired 
from  their  normal  duties. 
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Seaboard  Conference  Discusses  Megalopolis 


The  Eastern  Seaboard  Conference  on  Ur- 
banization which  met  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Jan. 
3-5,  had  its  moments  of  both  fear  and  hope. 

There  was  fear  of  how  the  encroaching 
megalopolis  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  w ill  affect 
the  Mennonite  Church.  And  there  was  hope 
— greater  than  the  fear — that  the  strength  of 
our  theology  and  our  church  life  can  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  new  situation  and  turn 
it  into  an  effective  ministry  to  human  need. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Home  Missions  Council  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  by  a committee  represent- 
ing the  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and 
other  conferences  with  work  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  recently  remodeled  Mt.  Joy 
Mennonite  Church  was  host  for  the  confer- 
ence. 

In  attendance  were  about  125  men  invited 
from  a half-dozen  eastern  conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church;  the  Study  Commission  on 
Church  Organization  and  the  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  were  also  repre- 
sented. 

Simon  Gingerich  and  Chester  Wenger  were 
cochairmen.  The  conferees  listened  to  a num- 
ber of  papers  and  reacted  freely  in  discussion. 

Major  papers  were  “Our  Context — Geog- 
raphy, by  John  A.  Lapp,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  professor  of  history;  "Our  Content — 
Theology,  by  Richard  Detweiler,  pastor  at 
Souderton,  Pa.;  "Our  Convulsions — Sociol- 
ogy, by  John  A.  Hostetler,  professor  of  soc- 
iology at  Temple  University. 

Three  men  from  the  inner  city  of  New 
York — Richard  Panned,  John  I.  Smucker,  and 
Carl  Good — showed  how  our  faith  and  life 
relate  to  the  inner  city.  Three  Virginia  men 
— Grant  Stoltzfus,  Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  and 
Norman  E.  Yutzy — spoke  on  faith  and  life 
in  suburbia. 

Bishop  Henry  Ginder,  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  conducted  periods  of  worship 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  and  Myron 
Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  gave  the  closing  message  entitled 
"Our  Common  Task. 


The  Butwal  Technical  Institute  of  the  Unit- 
ed Mission  to  Nepal  is  working  on  a project 
to  provide  hydroelectric  power  for  the  town 
of  Butwal  and  for  the  Institute.  A 50-kilowatt 
power  plant  will  be  built  first. 

Work  on  the  three  approach  tunnels  for 
the  main  penstock  is  nearly  completed.  Much 
of  the  tunnel  digging  has  been  through  hard 
rock,  demanding  a great  deal  of  blasting. 
Paxman  Ben  Zook,  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  helps  in 
this  project  in  supervising  a crew  of  about  30 
Nepalese  which  will  soon  be  increased  to  80. 

Butwal  Technical  Institute  seeks  to  bring 
industry  to  Nepal  and  to  train  Nepalese  to 


The  new  facilities  of  the  Mt.  Joy,  Pa„  congrega- 
tion were  an  ideal  setting  for  the  conference. 
Lodging  was  provided  in  the  homes  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

In  the  closing  session  the  Findings  Com- 
mittee (Ernest  Bennett,  Paul  Krabill,  Roy 
Kiser,  Mark  Peachey,  and  Kenneth  Weaver) 
summarized  the  discussions  of  the  meeting. 
They  gave  guidelines  for  an  effective  minis- 
try of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Christian 
witness  and  church-building  in  the  Atlantic 
megalopolis  and  in  similar  areas  developing 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  called  the  church  to  repentance 
for  failure  to  become  involved,  to  commit- 
ment to  serve  Christ  by  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors,  and  to  apply  our  principles 
of  a changing  social  scene. 

Possible  outcomes  of  this  conference  might 
be  a series  of  workshops  in  an  urban  setting, 
publication  of  some  of  the  striking  facts  and 
insights  highlighted  in  the  conference,  train- 
ing projects  in  metropolitan  settings,  and 
development  of  guidelines  for  better  involve- 
ment in  social  and  community  needs. 

Others  include  a new  sense  of  mission  in 
our  congregations  and  conferences,  experi- 
ments in  strategy  in  urban  ministry,  new 
ways  of  accepting  the  challenges  which  are 
coming  to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  new 
social  and  cultural  situations,  and  a reorient- 
ing of  the  entire  church  program  for  evange- 
lism.— Paul  Erb. 


carry  on  this  industry.  The  United  Mission, 
composed  of  numerous  societies  and  mission 
boards  which  joined  to  work  as  one  body  for 
one  church,  hopes  to  accomplish  this  in  15 
years. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  is  another  Mennonite  agency  among 
participating  members. 

Since  1956  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  loaned  Paxmen  to  the  United  Mission 
to  Nepal.  They  are  generally  assigned  to 
work  under  the  supervision  of  European  ex- 
perts and  expected  to  carry  on  a wide  range 
of  duties,  from  classroom  teaching  and  super- 


vision of  work  crews  to  actual  construction 
job  assignments.  Others  handle  accounts  and 
equipment  necessary  to  transport  goods  from 
India  to  Butwal,  Nepal.  s 

Construction  of  the  technical  facilities  be- 
gan in  1963.  The  office  and  stock  building 
was  built  first  and  then  a workshop.  The 
third  and  largest  building  houses  the  machine 
shop,  welding  and  blacksmith  shop,  auto  me- 
chanics, and  electrical  shop. 

Jonathan  Lindell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
UMN,  remarked,  "There  has  been  a unique 
situation  of  need  in  Nepal  for  just  this  kind 
of  man  and,  fortunately  for  us,  they  have 
been  present  to  do  it.” 


Eigsti  Begins  Fourth  Year 

Emery  Eigsti,  65  Estes  St.,  Denver,  Colo., 
was  recently  appointed  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mennonite  Conference  as  secretary  for 
relief  and  service. 

Eigsti,  a retired  farmer,  is  entering  his 
fourth  year  of  service  as  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  representative  on  the  Colo- 
rado State  CROP  committee.  He  visits  each 
church  in  the  conference  at  least  once  a year 
to  interpret  and  explain  the  MCC  program 
and  show  how  Mennonites  can  support  their 
church  ministry  overseas. 

John  Hostetler,  material  aid  director, 
pointed  out  that  Eigsti  serves  without  remu- 
neration. “He  is  a good  example  of  a senior 
voluntary  service  worker  who  enters  into  the 
total  mission  of  the  church. 

Graduate  Student  Seminar  to 
Convene  at  Waterloo 

A summer  seminar  for  present  and  pros- 
pective Mennonite  graduate  students  will  con- 
vene Aug.  18-30,  1968,  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  on  the  University  of  Waterloo  cam- 
pus in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sponsored  by  the  student  services  divisions 
of  the  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  churches,  the 
seminar  is  designed  to  update  the  students 
on  contemporary  dimensions  of  faith  as  inter- 
preted by  theologians  within  the  sponsoring 
constituencies. 

The  staff  includes  such  men  as  John  How- 
ard Yoder,  William  Klassen  (director),  J.  Win- 
field Fretz,  Howard  Charles,  F.  C.  Peters, 
William  Dick,  Frank  H.  Epp,  David  Janzen, 
and  Walter  Klaassen. 

A Bible  study  period,  lectures  on  contem- 
porary theological  figures  and  trends,  address- 
es concerning  Mennonite  history  and  faith, 
and  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  discus- 
sions will  highlight  the  seminar.  Students 
may  also  present  papers  for  reaction  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  group. 

The  cost  of  the  seminar  is  underwritten 
largely  by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  Each  stu- 
dent, however,  will  be  charged  $35  for  regis- 
tration, room,  and  board.  Grants  will  be  avail- 
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able  to  eligible  persons. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  before 
April  1 to  Director  of  Summer  Seminar,  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Cana- 
da. 

Virgil  Brenneman,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  represents  the  Men- 
nonite Church  on  the  joint  student  services 
committee. 

Gospel  Teams  Travel 

The  Team  Commission  of  the  YPCA  of 
Hesston  College  sponsored  two  gospel  teams 
during  the  Christmas  recess.  On  an  extended 
tour  through  the  western  states  were  John 
Birkey,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Lois  Martin,  Leola,  Pa.; 
Ruby  Shoemaker,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Joan  Os- 
wald, Bruning,  Neb.;  and  Melvin  Janzen,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  They  presented  programs  in 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Nebraska. 

Accompanying  the  team  to  Colorado  for 
programs  given  in  that  area  was  J.  Frederick 
Erb,  director  of  admissions. 

Clayton  Bevler,  head  of  the  Bible  depart- 
ment of  Hesston  College,  joined  the  group  in 
Oregon  for  the  scheduled  programs  in  that 
state.  Bro.  Bevler  remained  to  counsel  pros- 
pective students  while  the  students  completed 
their  tour. 

A second  team  visited  churches  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
The  central  theme  for  their  programs  was 

"Peace. 

Members  of  the  team  were  Karen  Swartz- 
endruber,  Manson,  Iowa;  Jon  Fielitz,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio;  Ruth  Gingerich,  Alpha,  Minn.; 
Ronald  Kauffman,  Alto,  Mich.;  Eileen  Yoder, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  and  Lynn  Bontrager,  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

Percy  Gerig,  a ministerial  student  of  Hess- 
ton College,  traveled  with  the  students  as 
sponsor,  Dec.  16-23. 

James  Horsch,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Hess- 
ton Mennonite  Church,  met  the  team  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  on  Dec.  27.  Their  final  program 
was  given  at  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on  Dec.  31. 

Film  for  Youth  Leased 
by  Board 

“Charlie  Churchman  and  the  Teenage  Mas- 
querade” is  the  title  of  a 20-minute  dramatic 
film  recently  leased  for  distribution  among 
congregations  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Reverting  to  some  of  the  techniques  used 
in  the  days  of  silent  films,  “Charlie  Church- 
man rides  into  town  in  a Model  A Ford, 
but  he  later  discovers  that  youth  are  seeking 
solutions  to  problems  facing  contemporary  so- 
ciety. 

The  film,  produced  in  black  and  white  by 
Family  Films,  utilizes  humor  and  satire  effec- 
tively. By  overexposing  the  problems,  viewers 
are  moved  to  face  problems  as  real  issues. 

The  film  is  especially  recommended  for 


viewing  by  MYF  groups.  The  rental  fee  is 
$12.50;  "Charlie  Churchman  and  the  Teen- 
age Masquerade”  may  be  ordered  by  writing 
to  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mennonites  Cooperate 
Through  COMBS 

Mennonites  are  giving  only  18  cents  per 
member  per  year  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety through  their  church  agency  channels, 
reported  Andrew  Shelly,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries  at  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa. 

Previously  in  a joint  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil with  MCC  administrative  staff,  it  was 
learned  that  MCC  made  a large  amount  of 
material  aid  available  to  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  overseas  missions  and 
churches  during  1967.  This  included  medical 
supplies  worth  $336,000  at  a net  cost  of 
$6,210  to  the  boards. 

In  its  fall  meeting  COMBS  routinely  meets 
in  the  headquarters  of  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. Previous  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Hillsboro-Newton,  Kan.,  and  Elkhart-Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  areas.  The  spring  meeting  is 
usually  held  in  Chicago  and  includes  a joint 
meeting  with  the  MCC  executive  committee. 

COMBS  is  giving  assistance  to  a Latin 
America  Mennonite  Conference  in  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, to  convene  Feb.  12-18.  The  Menno- 
nites of  Asia  have  also  asked  for  assistance 
in  planning  a series  of  fraternal  exchange 
visits. 

Lost  and  Found 
in  Jamaica 

There  she  sat,  obviously  not  from  the  rural 
Jamaican  community  as  were  the  other  wor- 
shipers in  that  congregation.  Her  whole  ap- 
pearance, including  her  clothing,  indicated  to 
me — also  a visitor — that  she  was  not  from 
that  immediate  area. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sunday  school  period, 
when  they  asked  all  those  who  were  there 
for  the  first  time  to  stand,  she  and  I were 
the  only  two  who  responded.  As  I wondered 
who  she  was,  I noted  the  sincere  invitation 
given  to  her  to  come  again. 

After  church  I had  opportunity  to  meet  her 
and  hear  her  story.  A few  weeks  before,  The 
Way  to  Life  follow-up  office  in  Kingston  had 
received  a letter  from  a young  lady  living  in 
Ocho  Rios,  one  of  the  tourist  cities  on  the 
North  Coast.  She  said  in  her  letter,  "I  want 
to  know  more  about  Jesus  Christ.’ 

After  sending  her  the  literature  she  had  re- 
quested and  enrolling  her  in  the  first  Home 
Bible  Studies  course,  the  counselor  forwarded 
her  letter  to  Willard  Heatwole,  the  mission- 
ary pastor  of  the  congregation  which  is  about 
ten  miles  away  from  Ocho  Rios. 

Heatwole,  believing  that  all  his  members 
are  a part  of  the  church’s  mission  outreach, 
turned  the  letter  over  to  one  of  his  members 
who  lived  in  Ocho  Rios  and  was  manager  of 


the  dairy  there.  This  dairy  manager  brought 
this  searching  young  lady  to  church  on  that 
Sunday  morning. 

And  so  one  more  stranger  to  the  people  of 
God  is  now  no  longer  a stranger.  The  love  of 
God  has  reached  her  through  the  gospel,  and 
she  has  found  an  opportunity  to  join  God  s 
people  in  worship  and  in  study  of  His  Word. 

Who  else  listens  to  radio  in  Jamaica?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  researched 
by  a firm  at  the  request  of  the  radio  stations 
there.  The  results  reveal,  among  other  things, 
that  137,000  individuals  listen  to  The  Way  to 
Life  broadcast  each  Sunday  morning  or  80 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  listening  to 
radio  at  that  time. 

Almost  one  fourth  of  all  potential  radio  lis- 
teners in  the  country  would  be  listening  to 
the  broadcast.  The  research  figures  revealed 
that  this  audience  is  made  up  of  people  from 
all  age  and  socioeconomic  groups. 

A comparison  with  the  research  done  two 
years  earlier  indicates  that  the  broadcasts  are 
having  an  above-normal  appeal  to  persons  in 
the  semi-skilled  category.  While  the  total  lis- 
tening audience  to  the  station  among  this 
grouping  had  dropped,  yet  for  The  Way  to 
Life  broadcast  it  had  almost  doubled. 

This  socioeconomic  group  would  include 
those  rural  and  untrained  individuals  from 
the  lower  level  of  society  who  are  now  mov- 
ing up  and  are  more  open  to  rethinking  the 
meaning  of  life. 

The  Way  to  Life  messages  currently  pre- 
pared by  David  Augsburger  follow  a new  ap- 
proach to  English  broadcasting  overseas.  They 
are  planned  specifically  for  non-American  au- 
diences with  varied  cultural  situations  and  are 
given  in  a simplified  English.  Mail  response 
from  listeners  is  very  good. 

Week  by  week  individuals  who  are  lost  in 
the  crowds  of  Jamaica  and  are  strangers  to 
God  s people  are  “found  through  The  Way 
to  Life  broadcast  and  introduced  to  Christ 
and  local  Christians. — Kenneth  J.  Weaver. 

Mennonites  Convene  for 
MCC  Meeting 

Mennonites  from  across  North  America  con- 
vened in  Chicago  for  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  annual  meeting  Jan.  19,  20.  The 
Peace  Section,  in  connection  with  this,  held 
its  annual  meeting  the  preceding  day.  Both 
meetings  took  place  at  the  Midland  Hotel. 

Vietnam  was  again  spotlighted  by  the 
Peace  Section.  Frank  Epp,  Gene  Stoltzfus, 
Paul  Longacre,  and  J.  M.  Klassen  participat- 
ed in  a special  symposium  on  “Vietnam 
Peace  Concerns”  before  this  group  and  also 
before  the  MCC  members. 

The  MCC  annual  meeting  reviewed  the 
1967  program  and  projections  for  1968. 

Orie  O.  Miller,  now  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  MCC,  was  recognized  at  a dinner 
Jan.  19  in  connection  with  his  75th  birthday 
and  his  long,  devoted  service  to  MCC.  Fol- 
lowing that,  the  evening  session  was  held  at 
Christ  the  King  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
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This  session  on  Friday  night,  open  to  the 
public,  featured  Frank  Bishop  on  world  hun- 
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Lewis  S.  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  died 
on  Jan.  15.  Obituary  will  follow  later. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Bel- 
mont, Elkhart,  Ind. ; four  at  Yellow  Creek,  Go- 
shen, Ind. ; one  on  confession  of  faith  at 
Moorepark,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.;  three  at 
Berea,  Alma,  Ont.;  four  at  Tedrow,  Wauseon, 
Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  J.  Stanley  Friesen 

from  Box  10,  Abetifi,  to  Box  341,  Accra,  Gha- 
na. Menno  Coblentz  to  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sara- 
piqui,  Costa  Rica. 

The  National  Service  Board  for  Religious 
Objectors  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  a competent  secretary.  The  work 
would  consist  mostly  of  typing,  transcribing 
dictation  (shorthand  not  necessary),  filing,  etc. 
The  remuneration  could  be  on  either  a volun- 
tary service  (maintenance  and  small  allow- 
ance) or  salary  basis. 

The  NSBRO  is  a service  agency  for  individ- 
ual conscientious  objectors  and  for  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations  interested  in 
conscientious  objectors.  There  are  presently 
six  staff  members.  It  is  a small  office  trying 
to  accomplish  a large  volume  of  work.  Any- 
one interested  in  accepting  a challenge  in  an 
interesting  city  for  a short  or  long  period  of 
time  should  write  or  call  Rev.  J.  Harold 
Sherk,  NSBRO,  550  Washington  Building, 
15th  and  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D C.  20005.  Phone:  202  393-4868. 

Eugene  Blosser  related  from  Sapporo,  Ja- 
pan, "I  hope  to  attend  the  Obihiro  Bible 
School  which  is  held  there  every  winter  for 
the  east  Hokkaido  churches.  Then  I will  stay 
for  a part  of  the  Anabaptist  Seminar  which  is 
part  of  the  program.’’ 

Mrs.  Yorifumi  Yaguchi  underwent  major 
surgery  in  late  November.  Yaguchi,  a former 
student  at  Goshen  College  and  a leader  in 
the  Japanese  church,  wrote,  “Your  letters  as- 
suring us  of  prayer  and  concern  are  very 
much  appreciated.  Their  address  is  Kita  25, 
9-chome  Heima-dori,  Shiraishi,  Sapporo, 
Hokkaido,  Japan. 


ger,  Heinold  Fast  on  the  European  Menno- 
nite  churches,  and  John  Kliewer  on  the  Kwi- 
lu,  Congo,  emergency. 
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Richard  Kissell  reported  from  Belem,  Para, 
Brazil,  “We  have  passed  the  50  enrollment 
in  Sunday  school  and  have  five  new  converts 
in  the  instruction  class.” 

James  and  Faith  Wenger  commented  about 
their  English  students  in  Obihiro,  Japan,  “Our 
students  were  pleased  to  meet  American 
young  people  and  hear  them  sing.”  The  stu- 
dents had  attended  a program  given  by  a 
Youth  for  Christ  teen  team  which  was  giving 
gospel  programs  throughout  Japan. 

William  Hallman  reported  from  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  "The  new  church  in  the  great  city 
of  Cordoba  is  showing  signs  of  deep,  vigorous 
planting,  and  the  pastors  feel  that  they  are 
located  right  in  the  section  of  the  city  where 
the  Lord  wants  them  to  be.  Especially  en- 
couraging is  the  response  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  borrowed  $10  from  quarter  invest- 


Calendar 


Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

Annual  School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kan  , Feb.  5-8. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention.  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leader- 
ship Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis. 
Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 


merits  some  time  ago.  They  recently  con- 
tributed $331  as  a result  of  their  investment 
to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  the  Books  Abroad 
program  and  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  volun- 
tary service  unit. 

A change  of  date  is  announced  for  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Evangelism  to  be  held 
at  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary, 
Fresno,  Calif.  Because  of  an  unavoidable  con- 
flict the  institute  is  now  scheduled  for  July  15- 
26,  1968. 

Two  other  institutes  are  scheduled  as  pre- 
viously announced  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  3-14,  and  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-28. 


Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683- 

No  Idle  Tale,  by  John  F.  Jansen.  John 
Knox.  1967.  106  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  Luke,  chapter  24. 
It  is  a significant  contribution  to  the  current 
resurrection  debate.  The  author  makes  a 
scholarly  approach  to  the  various  theories 
about  the  resurrection  and  refutes  arguments 
against  the  historicity  of  the  Christ  event. 
The  book  is  a call  to  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  and  points  to  the  life  of 
resurrection  power.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
this  thorough  study  of  a resurrection  theme 
with  such  skill  and  devotion.  This  is  a good 
book  for  preachers  who  plan  to  preach  on 
the  Easter  theme.  Others  will  enjoy  reading 
it,  too. — John  R.  Mumaw. 

o o o 

Once  upon  a Tree,  by  Calvin  Miller. 
Baker  Book  House.  1967.  127  pp.  $2.95. 

Not  too  often  does  a book  of  the  quality  of 
Once  upon  a Tree  come  along.  This  is  a 
book  of  devotional  essays  about  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Christ,  the  cause,  the  associated  events, 
what  followed,  and  also  what  should  follow 
in  your  own  heart.  The  theme  is  refreshingly 
enriched  by  superb  English,  liberally  spiced 
with  well-handled  figures  of  speech.  In  be- 
tween the  first  sentences,  " History  is  nailed 
together.  Literally  it  is,”  and  the  last  word 
of  the  book,  “Hallelujah,”  lies  a rare  treat. 
Forceful  indeed  is  Calvin  Miller’s  treatment 
of  that  wooden  instrument  of  torture,  who 
was  on  it,  how  He  got  there,  the  reactions 
of  those  associated  with  these  events,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  all.  Miller  says,  “Death  is 
(but)  a paper  tiger  ...  to  men  who  know 
the  truth  about  the  outcome  of  the  cross.” 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  Once  upon  a 
Tree  cannot  walk  away  from  this  book  un- 
changed. For  “Wise  men  did  not  cry  that  the 
cross  was  wretched,  but  that  they  were." 
And  again,  “A  form  letter  will  tell  you  that 
a man  is  a church  member.  But  only  a cross, 
borne  on  his  back,  will  tell  you  whether  he 
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is  a disciple.' 

No  wonder  the  jacket  of  this  book  says  that 
this  book  “is  destined  to  become  a favorite." 
This  reviewer  heartily  concurs  in  this  opin- 
ion. It  is  tops.  Christians  are  in  debt  to  this 
Baptist  pastor-author.  Could  there  be  a better 
Easter  gift  or  acquisition  than  this  volume? 

— J.  Paul  Sauder. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross,  by  William  Manson. 
John  Knox.  1958.  91  pp.  $1.00. 

In  Holy  Week  of  1957,  William  Manson, 
eminent  scholar  and  teacher  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  delivered  a series  of  five  sermons 
on  “The  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Christian 
Life.  These  were  published  a year  later,  aft- 
er Professor  Manson  had  died  on  Good  Friday 
of  1958. 

These  sermons  are  basically  exegetical  and 
show  a profound  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  its  implications 
for  Christian  living.  They  are  by  no  means 
popular  reading.  They  must  be  pondered, 
thought  through,  and  prayed  over.  They  are 
Christian  theology  at  its  best. 

I would  heartily  recommend  these  sermons 
to  ministers  as  they  are  preparing  for  the 
preaching  of  another  Passion  Week  season. 
There  will  be  little  here  to  question,  but 
much  to  accept  and  profit  by. 

The  sermon  titles  are:  The  Coming  of  Je- 
sus Christ;  Fellowship  with  Christ;  The  Over- 
coming of  Self;  Sacramental  Life;  O All-Aton- 
ing Sacrifice! — Paul  Erb. 

o © © 

They  Speak  with  Other  Tongues,  by  John 
L.  Sherrill,  Pyramid  Books,  New  York.  Third 
Printing,  1967.  140  pp.  60$.  The  Baptism 
and  Fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  John  R. 
W.  Stott.  Inter-Varsity  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Second  Printing,  1965.  38  pp.  75  $. 

These  two  books  set  forth  effectively  two 
points  of  view  as  to  the  blessed  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  Christians.  Sherrill 
is  an  Episcopal  writer  who  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  charismatic  revival  in  order  to 
write  a book  on  the  subject.  In  the  long  run 
he  was  attracted  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
sought  and  found  this  gift.  He  makes  an  elo- 
quent defense  of  tongues-speaking.  And  he 
does  this  with  charity  and  transparency  of 
soul.  His  account  of  his  experience  is  written 
with  clarity  and  humility.  He  still  feels — after 
a number  of  years  of  reflection — that  speak- 
ing in  tongues  was  for  him  a genuine  help 
and  blessing.  At  the  same  time  he  is  fully 
aware  that  not  all  Christians  receive  this 
particular  gift.  And  he  is  not  judgmental.  But 
he  is  strongly  experience-centered. 

John  R.  W.  Stott  of  London,  England,  is 
an  Anglican  minister,  a well-known  evangeli- 
cal scholar  and  author.  He  has  given  us  in 
38  brief  pages  an  excellent  summary  of  bibli- 
cal teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  strong- 
ly Bible-centered.  Stott  sees  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  "one  of  the  distinctive 
blessings  of  the  new  age,  that  is,  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  According  to  the  New 


Testament — both  prophetically  and  in  realiza- 
tion it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  baptizes  each  true 
convert  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  incorporates  believers  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  Cor.  12:13.  Stott  provides 
an  excellent  case  for  believer’s  baptism  (p.  18). 
Holy  Spirit  fullness  is  to  be  continuously  and 
increasingly  appropriated  (p.  19).  Strong  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  "fruit  of  the  Spirit. 
Especially  helpful  is  the  section  dealing  with 
the  marks  of  Holy  Spirit  fullness  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian  (pp.  28-31).  Finally,  he  has 
a few  words  of  counsel  for  those  who  have 
enjoyed  special  visitations  of  the  Spirit.  Like 
Sherrill,  he  is  not  harsh  or  judgmental,  but 
loving  and  tender  in  his  references  to  those 
believers  who  have  had  special  experiences. 
This  is  a well-balanced  summary  of  New 
Testament  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

— J.  C.  Wenger. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Sometimes  we  wonder,  What  will  we  be  reading 
next  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  judging  by  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  it  the  last  few 
years?  Then  when  editorials  appear,  such  as 
“Collision  Course"  and  "The  Result  of  Being 
Christian”  (Dec.  26  issue),  we  are  made  to  believe 
that  there  are  still  seven  thousand  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  nor  kissed  him. 

— Irvin  G.  Gehman,  Barto,  Pa. 

There  are  many  articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
which  1 don't  seem  to  be  able  to  digest.  However, 
the  Dec.  5 issue  is  one  I shall  keep  to  read  and 
reread!  I am  praising  the  Lord  for  giving  Robert 
J.  Baker  the  timely  message  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
entitled,  “The  Handicap  of  the  Past."  I want  to 
say,  "Amen,  and  may  God  use  you  again.’ 

Ever  since  I was  a teenager  I have  sensed  that 
we  "have  shoved  Him  bacK,"  letting  the  Pente- 
costals  have  Him.  We  tend  to  feel  He  is  something 
mysterious;  so  we  leave  Him  alone.  No  wonder  our 
churches  are  having  the  problems  they  are  having 
these  days. 

1 also  appreciated  very  much  "How  Goes  It, 
Busy  Man?”  by  Dan  Harman;  "Intelligent  Prayer,” 
by  Lorie  C.  Gooding;  "To  All  the  Generous 
Brethren,"  by  Henry  J Helmuth;  and  "The 
Blessed  Hope,”  by  S.  C.  Brubacher.  This  was  a 
good  issue.  Any  more  articles  on  the  imminence  of 
our  Lord’s  return?  Why  are  we  so  concerned  about 
making  this  old  earth  such  a utopia?  Have  we 
lost  "the  hope"? — Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Weaver,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


In  response  to  “Our  Almost  Unused  Political 
Power,”  by  James  Juhnke  (Jan.  9),  I doubt  whether 
the  activities  of  our  church  leaders  in  regard  to 
draft  legislation  last  May  are  best  described  as  a 
denomination  of  " Mennonite  power”  and  "success- 
ful political  lobbying,"  but  even  if  such  labels  are 
appropriate,  I could  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation that  "the  core  of  Mennonite  power" 
lav  in  their  threat  of  civil  disobedience.  " 

In  the  first  place,  neither  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  nor  Congress  as  a whole  had  intended 
to  change  the  law  as  it  applied  to  Mennonites  and 
other  “acceptable  conscientious  objectors.  Rather, 
we  were  mistakenly  included  in  a hasty,  ill-con- 
ceived attempt  to  rebuke  the  Supreme  Court  for 
broadening  the  definition  of  “religious”  by  deleting 
belief  in  a "Supreme  Being"  as  a requirement  for 


conscientious  objector  status  and  to  "punish 
various  forms  of  draft-related  civil  disobedience 
(card-burning,  flag-burning,  etc.  ). 

Thus,  the  church’s  “lobbying”  merely  informed 
Congress  that  it  was  inadvertently  about  to  make 
an  unintended  change  in  the  status  quo.  We 
definitely  were  not  trying  to  effect  a change  in 
policy  or  get  Congress  to  do  something  it  would 
not  otherwise  do  by  applying  pressure  or  making 
threats  (even  with  "sugar  coating”)  of  dire  con- 
sequences. Can  we  then  consider  this  "happening” 
an  adequate,  or  even  a relevant,  test  of  Menno- 
nite political  power? 

Second,  if  we  had  reacted  primarily  by  threaten- 
ing massive  civil  disobedience.  Congress  might 
have  decided  to  go  ahead  with  their  “get  tough 
policy  and  apply  it  to  Mennonites  along  with  the 
original  objects  of  Congressional  wrath.  If  so,  our 
"political  maneuvering  would  have  failed  miser- 
ably. After  all,  Congress  rarely  "turns  the  other 
cheek,”  and  over  the  past  year  its  attitude  toward 
dissent  on  many  fronts  seems  to  have  grown  in- 
creasingly harsh. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  church  mobilizes 
politically  only  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  self- 
interest.  three  points  can  be  made:  ( 1 ) Self-interest 
is  at  least  “sincere  and  is  the  basis  for  political 
action  that  Congress  is  most  likely  to  understand. 
Indeed,  they  tend  either  to  ignore  or  to  suspect 
claims  of  lobbying  altruistically  on  behalf  of  others. 
(2)  On  the  particular  question  of  the  draft,  al- 
though our  immediate  position  may  look  like  mere 
self-interest,  in  the  long  run  our  speaking  out. 
with  respectful  insistence  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  law  are  protected  in  practice, 
actually  makes  a positive  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  democratic  ideal  of  freedom  of 
conscience  not  only  for  ourselves  on  this  issue,  but 
for  all  citizens  on  any  issue — because  we  thereby 
remind  the  nation  that  there  are  still  those  who 
cannot  exist  without  such  freedom. 

Most  importantly,  (3)  it  clouds  the  issue  and  be- 
littles both  the  political  and  the  religious  impor- 
tance of  individual  freedom  of  conscience  to  label 
as  "self-interest  political  activity  designed  to  pro- 
mote such  freedom.  For  noble  efforts  and  motives 
are  thus  lumped  together  with  crass  economic 
gain  and  ignoble  desires  to  avoid  hardship  and 
persecution.  St.  Paul  took  advantage  of  the  much 
more  circumscribed  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen 
not  merely  for  his  own  self-interest,  or  to  preserve 
the  Roman  Empire  and  an  enlightened  political 
system,  but  basically  for  the  greater  glory  of  God 
and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom. — Daniel  R. 
Leatherman,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Kindly  allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  you  are  doing  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
For  the  general  run  of  membership  of  your  church, 
in  building  up  and  supplying  good  solid  nurture, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  magazine  is  outstanding. 
When  some  periodicals  seem  so  out  of  balance  in 
devoting  so  much  space  to  Vietnam  (important  as 
it  is)  and  to  racism  (which  too  is  important),  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  not  only  attained  a 
good  balance  but  are  stressing  vital  points.  The 
editorial  "Collision  Course  on  page  1145  of  the 
Dec.  26  issue  was  especially  appreciated.  Your 
continued  good  work  shall  receive  my  prayer  sup- 
port.— S.  T.  Moyer,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

I read  the  article  by  Ivan  J.  Kauffman  (Dec.  12 
issue)  with  great  interest.  "Is  our  peace  witness  so 
weak  that  what  we  offer  government  amounts  to 
little  more  than  an  occasional  pious  scolding?" 
This  quote  from  the  article  was  a welcomed  ques- 
tion, a crv  seldom  heard  from  Mennonite  church 
leaders.  I hope  our  eminent  theologians  take  up 
this  challenge. 

Is  it  enough  to  be  informed,  to  pray  for  our 
leaders,  and  to  send  over  token  aid  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  victims?  Must  Christianity  always  be 
linked  with  political  nihilism?  Are  there  no  moral 
alternatives  more  specific  for  leaders  of  state  than 
to  be  good  and  keep  looking  up?  Perhaps  our 
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Mennonite  martyr  complex  is  too  irresponsible  to 
foment  temporal  alternatives.  This  world  is  just 
a vale  of  tears  on  a journey  to  eternal  pie  in  the 
sky.  Attractive,  but  unsatisfying. 

This  isn  t the  Roman  Empire  with  us  Menno- 
nites  the  Jewish  minority.  It's  too  easy  to  be  per- 
secuted by  burning  draft  cards  and  slapping  politi- 
cians' hands.  This  often  leads  to  young  Mennonites' 
flirtations  with  revolutionaries  only  to  be  appalled 
at  revolutionary  employment  of  violence,  leading 
to  middle-aged  shoulder-shrugging  and  disgruntled 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

Traditionally,  we  reject  violence  for  determining 
power  structures  making  government  synonymous 
with  violence  and  corruption,  and  so  have  given 
vent  to  our  need  for  temporal  power  and  action  in 
the  business  world.  We  are  obsessed  with  the  mor- 
al code  that  humans  cannot  exterminate  the  physi- 
cal life  of  other  humans,  but  refuse  to  get  involved 
with  the  preventive  actions  leading  to  the  killed-or- 
be-killed  dictums  (whether  these  dictums  are  valid 
or  invalid  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  letter). 

Do  we  take  on  the  responsibility  for  working  in 
the  mess  at  the  government  decision-making  level, 
or  do  we  continue  to  say  we  re  concerned  but  too 
involved  with  business  of  the  other  kingdom  to  get 
involved  here?  Are  all  Christians  supposed  to  be 
prophets  and  say  "Christ  is  Lord"  only? 

Tools  are  already  available  to  adapt  our  envir- 
onment. Where  are  the  guidelines  and  men  for  the 
Christian  "salt”?  Or  are  we  afraid  the  " salt  is 
too  insignificant  to  count? 

— Harold  Kooker,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


1 have  been  following  Bro.  Guy  F.  Hershberg- 
ers articles  on  peace  witness  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
I have  little  criticism  of  what  he  is  trying  to  teach. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  the  partial  gospeler,  I 
can  t help  seeing  him  speaking  of  himself,  God 
made  a covenant  with  a lost  people,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  That  covenant  was  never  re- 
voked. The  new  covenant  carried  on  when  the  old 
had  done  its  work.  Let  it  still  have  its  rightful 
place.  Let  us  have  the  full  gospel. 

— Norman  I.  Groh,  Beamsville,  Ont 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bacher,  Donald  R and  Judith  M.  (Kief),  Go- 
shen, Ind..  first  child.  Kevin  Leroy.  July  26,  1967. 

Boley,  Richard  and  JoAnn  (Bontrager),  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  first  child,  Leslie  JoAnn,  Dec.  3,  1967. 

Buck,  Robert  and  Virginia  (Hostetler),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Harlan  Dale.  Jan.  4, 
1968. 

Clemens,  R.  Wayne  and  Donella  (Peachey), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  James  Quentin,  Nov. 
12,  1967. 

Conley,  Allen  and  Carolyn  (Hartzler),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Belinda 
Kay,  Jan.  3,  1968. 

Detwiler,  Donald  D.  and  Nancy  (Martin),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Regina  Elaine,  Aug.  6,  1967. 

Garber,  Paul  L.  and  Mary  Anne  (Ruhl),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child.  Dawn  Marie,  Nov.  11,  1967. 

Gingerich,  Ronald  and  Virginia  (Mann),  Lig- 
onier,  Ind.,  first  child,  Angela  Renee,  Dec.  31, 
1967. 

Goshow,  Lowell  and  Lois  (Jantzi),  Elma,  N.Y., 
second  son,  Jeffery  Lowell,  Oct.  8,  1967. 

Harley,  David  and  Sarah,  Franconia,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Lori  Kristin,  Dec.  18,  1967. 

Krupp,  Kenneth  and  Marilyn  (Kratz),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Todd,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Kulp,  Larry  and  Mary  Ann  (Rice),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Dec.  8,  1967. 

Lichti,  Ekkehard  and  Wilma  (Leichty),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Christina  Renee,  Dec.  7,  1967. 

Miller,  Fred  W.  and  Rhoda  (Groff),  Elkton,  Va., 


fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Susan  Elaine,  Nov. 
19,  1967.  (First  daughter  deceased. ) 

Miller,  Leonard  and  Hazel  (Schumann),  Muncie, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Carla  Jean,  Dec.  1,  1967. 

Miller,  Lloyd  and  Mary  (Drescher),  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Denise  Renae,  Dec. 
31,  1967. 

Ramer,  Richard  W.  and  Thelma  (Hershberger). 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Tonya  Renee,  Nov.  23, 
1967, 

Sape,  Ronald  L.  and  Donna  Jean  (Kauffman), 
Detroit,  Mich.,  third  daughter,  Jodi  Rae,  Dec.  7, 
1967 

Shantz,  Merle  and  Velma  (Pierce),  Breslau,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  David  Keith.  Dec.  13. 
1967 

Shantz,  Willard  and  Jean  (Ruby),  Baden,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Willard,  Sept.  1, 
1967. 

Shenk.  Henry  G.  and  Irene  (Leaman)  Manheim, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Carol  Ruth,  Dec. 
29,  1967. 

Slabaugh,  Walter  R.  and  Miriam  (Bauman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dallas  Rav,  Nov. 
3,  1967. 

Voran,  Melvin  R.  and  Marilyn  (Helmuth),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Laurel 
Beth,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Weaver,  R.  Clair  and  Anna  May  (Horst),  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  first  child,  Deborah  Renee,  Dec.  12. 
1967. 

Wideman,  Clare  and  Lucille  (Snyder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Ray,  Dec.  24,  1967. 

Wilson,  Lyle  and  Verba  (Stutzman),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Gina 
Mae,  Oct.  4,  1967. 

Witmer,  E.  Ray  and  Meredyth  Ann  (Hoover), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Rhonda  Kay,  Dec.  20,  1967. 

Yoder,  Leonard  and  Marilyn  (Stutzman),  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  second  daughter,  Debra  Kay,  Nov.  13, 
1967. 

Zehr,  Paul  M.  and  Mary  (Martin),  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  second  daughter,  Marcia  Joy,  Aug.  21, 
1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Barba— Chupp. — Phillip  Barba,  Belen.  N.M., 
and  Kathryn  Chupp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Dec.  30, 
1967. 

Hoover — Rohrer. — Glenn  M.  Hoover,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Barbara  A. 
Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by 
Paul  G.  Landis,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Keperling  — Siegrist.  — J.  Nelson  Keperling, 
Cheverly,  Md.,  Habecker’s  cong.,  and  Betty  J. 
Siegrist,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul 
G.  Landis,  Dec.  30,  1967. 

Martin — Hostetter. — Alvin  B.  Martin,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Susan  Hostetter, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  by  J Paul  Grav- 
bill,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Neuenschwander  — Miller.  — Harold  Neuen- 
schwander,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Sue 
Miller,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Dec.  30,  1967. 

Nussbaum — Stauffer. — Elton  Nussbaum,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Sonnenberg  (Ohio)  cong.,  and 
Freida  Stauffer,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong., 
by  Ray  E.  Himes,  Dec.  24,  1967. 

Swartz — Shank. — Ernest  M.  Swartz,  Malvern, 
Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  and  Mary  Lois  Shank,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by  Myron  Augs- 
burger,  Dec.  22,  1967. 

Zimmerman— Martin. — Mahlon  G.  Zimmerman, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Carol  A. 


Martin,  Leola,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Dec.  30,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Esch,  Menno,  son  of  David  and  Fannie  (Kanagy) 
Esch,  was  bom  near  Wellman,  fowa,  July  14,  1879; 
died  of  cancer,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Claude, 
near  Fairview,  Mich.,  Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  88  y. 
5 m.  13  d.  On  Mar.  25,  1906,  he  was  married 
to  Nettie  Yoder,  who  died  in  August  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Lilly  Gillis,  Mrs.  Es- 
ther Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Schrock),  5 sons  (Reu- 
ben, Floyd,  Chriss,  Ira,  and  Claude),  36  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Sam- 
uel), and  2 sisters  (Lizzie  Smucker  and  Fannie 
Miller).  One  daughter  (Velma)  died  in  early  child- 
hood. He  moved  to  Michigan  in  1905,  where  in 
1906  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  in  1909, 
he  was  ordained  bishop,  serving  the  Fairview 
Church.  In  1952  he  retired  from  active  ministry; 
he  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fairview'  Church,  Dec.  29,  with  Virgil 
Hershberger  in  charge. 

Fretz,  Sarah,  wife  of  Norman  Fretz,  died  at  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  Dec.  21, 
1967;  aged  89  y.  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  at  Vineland.  Surviving  are  3 
brothers  and  2 sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fallman  Funeral  Chapel,  Vineland,  Dec.  23, 
with  I.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Halteman,  Melvin  C.,  son  of  Isaac  H.  and  Liz- 
zie (Clemens)  Halteman,  was  bom  in  Montgomery' 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1895;  died  at  his  residence,  Dec. 
28,  1967;  aged  72  y.  1 m.  6 d.  On  May  29,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Laura  Landis,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Sara — Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Kulp,  Eva — Mrs.  Ernest  D.  Gods  hall,  Florence— 
Mrs.  Paul  W.  Weaver,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Clayton  W. 
Detweiler,  Russell  L.,  Lester  L.,  Loretta — Mrs. 
Omar  W.  Miller,  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Gerald  S. 
Allebach),  29  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters,  one  stepbrother,  and  3 stepsisters.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  2,  with  Leroy  God- 
shall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiat- 
ing. 

Horst,  Henry  S„  son  of  Abram  S.  and  Fannie 
(Strife)  Horst,  was  bom  near  Clear  Spring,  Md., 
Feb.  12,  1891;  died  at  the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  24,  1967;  aged  76  y.  9 m.  12  d.  He 
was  married  to  Grace  Esbleman,  who  died  Apr.  24, 
1955.  Surviving  are  6 sons  (Daniel  P.,  Paul  L., 
Joseph  A.,  John  L.,  George  A.,  and  Charles  R. ), 
7 daughters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Harold  Breneman. 
Anna  Horst,  Ida — Mrs.  Frank  Revels,  Edna — Mrs. 
Samuel  Naylor,  Cora — Mrs.  Melvin  Myers,  Mildred 
— Mrs.  Bill  Sheffields,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Jack  Mil- 
ler, 2 brothers  (Abram  S.  and  Otho),  4 sisters  (Ka- 
tie Gehman,  Nancy  Horst,  Lizzie — Mrs.  Adin 
Horst,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Hess),  38  grandchil- 
dren, and  5 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Clear  Spring  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  27,  with  Mahlon  Eshle- 
man  and  Glen  Martin  officiating. 

Harshbarger,  Nannie  M„  daughter  of  Joseph  J. 
and  Jennie  (Watts)  Harshbarger,  was  born  in  Mif- 
flin Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1871;  died  Dec.  6,  1967; 
aged  96  y.  9 m.  24  d.  Surviving  are  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Ida  Miller)  and  3 brothers  (Israel,  Milton, 
and  Elmer).  She  was  a member  of  the  Mattawana 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  9, 
with  Newton  J.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Jantze,  Vernon,  son  of  Amos  and  Kathryn  (Zim- 
merman) Jantze,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Mar. 
20,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Lincoln  (Neb. ) Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  62  y.  9 m 7 d 
Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Lee  and  Ralph)  and  one 
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sister  (Edith — Mrs.  Elman  Bontrager).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Beth-El  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  29,  with  John  Willems  and 
Warren  Eicher  officiating. 

Landes,  Alice  N.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Nace)  Delp,  was  bom  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  24,  1880;  died  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 
1967;  aged  87  y.  1 m.  21  d.  On  Feb.  10,  1900, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  N.  Landes,  who  died 
Jan  25,  1951.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Ioma — Mrs. 
Jacob  Moyer,  Mary  Alice,  Harold,  Warren,  Ada — 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Cope,  Walter,  and  Sarah — Mrs.  Wel- 
lington Alderfer),  12  grandchildren,  26  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Warren).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  20,  with  Willis  Miller  and 
Henry  Ruth  officiating. 

Lichti,  Louis  Wilber,  son  of  Daniel  and  Amelia 
(Schrock)  Lichti,  was  bom  at  Shickley,  Neb.,  Aug. 
9,  1914;  died  at  the  Thayer  County  Hospital,  Heb- 
ron, Neb.,  Jan.  1,  1968;  aged  53  y.  4 m.  22  d.  On 
May  23,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Doris  Schweitzer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  3 
brothers  (Chris,  Albert,  and  Reuben),  and  2 sisters 
(Kathryn — Mrs.  Loyd  Reichert  and  Laurine — Mrs. 
Boyd  Schweitzer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan  3, 
with  P.  R.  Kennel,  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb,  and 
Jake  Birky  officiating. 

Nice,  Maryetta  M„  daughter  of  Frank  N.  and 
Ida  (Moyer)  Frederick,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
May  7,  1911;  died  at  her  home  at  Telford,  Pa., 
Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  56  v.  7 m.  20  d.  On  June  27, 
1931,  she  was  married  to  Henry  L.  Nice,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Curtis  F., 
Kathryn  F.,  Mary — Mrs.  Larry  Comette,  and 
Lowell),  her  mother,  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Norman,  Mahlon,  and  Franklin),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Paul  Detweiler  and  Anna  F. ).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  1,  with  Clinton  Landis,  Leroy  God- 
shall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergev  officiat- 
ing. 

Nussbaum,  Eli,  son  of  Jacob  J.  and  Anna  (Neu- 
enschwander)  Nussbaum,  was  born  in  Berne,  Ind., 
Jan  13,  1891;  died  at  Doctors  Hospital,  near  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1967;  aged  76  v.  11  m.  3 d. 
He  was  married  to  Hulda  Lehman,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Aldis,  Wil- 
lis, Clayton,  Glenford,  Celesta  Steiner,  Lorene 
Nussbaum.  Orpha  Neuenschwander,  and  Esther 
Neuenschwander),  45  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Church,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Peachey,  Bertha  C„  wife  of  the  late  Aaron  E. 
Peachey,  died  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan  1,  1968;  aged  74 
v.  Surviving  are  one  son  (H.  Albert),  3 daughters 
(Ethel — Mrs.  John  Jesberg,  Ruth — Mrs.  David 
Hertzler,  and  Mary — Mrs.  John  Canan),  16  grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Millwood  Church,  Jan  4, 
with  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  and  Herman  N.  Glick 
officiating. 

Pletcher,  Calvin,  was  bom  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
July  6,  1883;  died,  after  an  illness  of  two  years, 
Dec.  21,  1967;  aged  84  v.  5 m.  15  d.  In  1905  he 
was  married  to  Myrtle  Shank,  who  died  in  1929. 
On  Feb.  10,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Grace  Mc- 
Dowell, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons 
and  2 daughters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Olive 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Reith, 
Rohrer,  Ehret  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  23,  with  D.  A. 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 

Steiner,  Aaron,  son  of  John  J and  Rosina  (Ger- 
ber), was  bom  near  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Sept.  13, 
1882;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Noah 
D.  Lehman,  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  10,  1967; 
aged  85  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On  June  14,  1906,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Amstutz,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Alda),  one  son  (Levi), 
foster  son  (Paul  Hilty),  one  brother  (Enos),  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neuenschwander),  16  grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Church. 
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When 

Is 

Life? 

By  Luke  Birky 


Luke  Birky  is  secretary  for  health  and  welfare  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


A legislative  law  known  as  the  “Abortion  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  state  of  Colorado,  April  26,  1967.  The  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  administers 
six  general  hospitals  in  that  state. 

Prior  to  this  law  Colorado,  as  other  states,  permitted 
abortion  only  in  instances  where  the  continuation  of  preg- 
nancy created  a clear  threat  to  the  life  of  the  mother.  The 
new  law  permits  abortion  if  the  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy is  likely  to  result  in  (1)  the  death  of  the  mother  or  in 
the  serious,  permanent  impairment  of  the  mother’s  physical 
or  mental  health  or  (2)  the  birth  of  a child  with  grave  and 
permanent  physical  deformity  or  mental  retardation.  The  new 
law  also  permits  an  abortion  to  be  performed  when  a preg- 
nancy results  from  rape  or  incest. 

The  new  law  adds  new  grounds  for  the  legal  terminations 
of  pregnancies  and  it  also  adds  controls  and  safeguards  against 
abuse  which  were  not  present  in  the  old  law.  In  the  words 
of  Governor  Love,  the  law  “is  designed  to  do  something 
about  the  areas  of  suffering  and  abuse  which  have  been  of 
concern  to  a great  many  people  for  a great  period  of  time. 

The  unwanted  pregnancy  is  a serious  problem  in  our 
society.  Last  year  approximately  10,000  abortions  were  per- 
formed in  U.S.  hospitals.  But  for  every  abortion  performed 
legally  within  licensed  institutions,  an  estimated  100  were 
done  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  mother  herself  attempts 
abortion  or  is  aided  by  a friend  or  unlicensed  practitioner.  In 
some  instances  a physician  defies  the  law.  In  many  instances 
the  unwanted  pregnancy  becomes  a serious  tragedy  whether 
abortion  ensues  or  whether  a child  inherits  an  unstable  or 
hostile  environment. 

What  is  a physician  to  recommend  if  a 14-year-old  girl  is 
brought  for  examination  and  he  finds  she  has  been  impreg- 
nated by  her  father?  Should  she  be  required  to  give  birth 
to  this  child?  Should  a 16-year-old  criminally  assaulted,  preg- 
nant girl  be  allowed  an  abortion?  In  instances  where  the 
probability  of  serious  physical  deformity  or  mental  retardation 
is  very  high,  should  termination  of  pregnancy  be  permitted? 
The  law  in  Colorado  is  now  more  liberal  than  in  the  past. 
What  position  should  the  Mennonite  Church  take?  The  new 
law  is  forcing  an  examination  of  our  position. 

In  the  Image  of  God 

We  believe  that  man,  as  a creature  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  has  great  worth.  In  response  to  God’s  love  we,  as 
individuals  and  as  a Christian  body,  have  sought  ways  of 
expressing  our  love  and  concern  for  others.  Active  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate,  the  ill,  the  injured,  and  the 
aging  has  led  us  into  the  administration  of  institutional  pro- 
grams such  as  general  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  care 
programs  for  homeless  and  delinquent  children  and  the  men- 
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tally  retarded  and  mentally  ill.  Our  belief  that  human  life  is 
sacred,  that  the  human  body  is  the  temple  of  God’s  Spirit, 
has  prevented  us  from  taking  life  in  situations  in  which 
most  of  society  would  feel  justified  in  doing  so,  e.g.,  war  or 
self-defense.  This  firm  belief  in  the  sacredness  and  value  of 
human  life  has  resulted  in  a reverence  for  life  which  has  led 
many  of  our  people  into  the  healing  and  helping  professions. 

Medical  science,  in  its  commitment  to  discover  and  apply 
new  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  body,  of  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, and  psychology,  has  made  possible  better  health  and 
longer  life  to  millions.  Life  expectancy  during  the  time  of 
Christ  was  only  30  years.  This  short  span  was  largely  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  children  who  died  early  in  life. 
The  present  U.S.  life  expectancy  is  now  around  70. 

Understanding  the  germ  theory — and  the  simple  sanitary 
measures  used  as  a result — has  prolonged  literally  millions  of 
lives.  Proper  diet  has  done  the  same.  Surgical  procedures, 
chemotherapy,  and  other  treatments  have  resulted  in  addi- 
tional lengthening  of  life.  Organ  transplants,  artificial  organs, 
and  heart  stimulators  are  making  possible  the  prolonging  of 
life  even  more. 

Recently  a nurse  told  me  of  her  feeling  as  she  was  with  a 
physician  who  flipped  the  switch  that  ended  an  attempt  to 
restore  life  to  a patient  whose  warm  body  was  being  fed, 
blood  kept  flowing  for  days  by  external  methods  but  where 
there  was  no  response.  Many  have  heard  a family  member 
say,  “Father  was  80,  he  had  lived  a full  life,  and  was  in 
pain;  the  doctor  said  there  was  practically  no  hope  of  re- 
covery; so  we  asked  him  not  to  continue  the  intravenous 
feedings. ’’  Or  how  often  is  the  death  of  a child  dismissed  as 
being  fortunate  if  the  child  would  have  grown  up  in  an 
underprivileged  environment?  Some  have  felt  critical  of  a 
person  who  shortened  his  life  by  excessive  smoking  but  ex- 
cuse those  whose  life  span  is  reduced  because  of  overeating, 
overworking  (particularly  if  it  is  the  Lord's  work),  or  fast 
driving. 

From  Dust  to  Dust 

We  have  believed  that  life  comes  from  God  and  only  He 
has  a right  to  decide  when  it  will  end.  Some  have  believed 
that  a physical  deformity,  childlessness,  pain  are  God's  will 
and  thus  to  be  accepted  and  not  changed.  Some  believe  that 
only  God  has  the  right  to  decide  who  and  how  many  chil- 
dren should  be  born;  so  they  are  opposed  to  family  planning. 

When  is  it  right  and  responsible  to  interfere  with  what 
might  be  considered  a normal  course  to  sustain  life  or  to 
terminate  potential  life?  We  know  that  pain  signifies  bodily 
malfunction;  so  we  do  something  to  correct  the  situation;  we 
rest,  have  surgery,  or  take  medication.  We  try  to  eat  proper 
diets  and  follow  habits  of  cleanliness;  these  have  the  effects 


of  prolonging  life.  When,  if  ever,  do  our  acts  go  counter  to 
God’s  will  either  in  early  termination  of  life  or  in  shortening 
of  life? 

Medical  science  has  concentrated  primarily  on  improving 
physical  health  and  preserving  life  and  has  been  uniquelv 
successful.  Unfortunately,  society  has  not  understood  the  need 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life. 

The  Christian  church,  although  interested  in  the  quality, 
has  been  involved  in  the  quality  in  too  narrow  a sense — 
namely,  the  "soul.’’  An  oversimplification  and  distortion  is 
that  medical  science  has  kept  the  body  oxygenated  as  long 
as  possible  while  the  church  concentrated  on  the  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  the  long  eternity  after  breath  leaves  the  body. 
Too  little  has  been  done  to  understand  what  personhood  is; 
our  responsibility  in  its  development  and  a realistic  accept- 
ance of  our  opportunities  and  limitations  are  essential  to 
well-being. 

Life  and  the  Law 

Many  are  pleading  that  laws  be  enacted  legalizing  abor- 
tions in  situations  where  the  child  would  not  have  a reason- 
able chance  of  a healthy  mind  and  body,  or  would  be  un- 
wanted and  unloved,  or  where  stigmas  and  socioeconomic 
handicaps  would  severely  limit  the  child’s  chances  of  a happy, 
productive  life. 

Our  nation  is  even  now  engaged  in  a debate  as  to  who 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  live  with  the  aid  of  a 
limited  number  of  costly  artificial  kidney  machines.  On  what 
basis  should  the  decision  be  made?  Who  should  have  priority 
— the  old  person  or  the  young,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the 
father  or  the  mother,  the  average  or  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence? Does  one  spend  less  money  and  effort  to  prolong  the 
life  of  a nonproductive  member  of  society  rather  than  a 
productive  one?  Is  a small  child,  a person  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or  an  older  person  more  valuable?  Is  a retarded  child 
worth  as  much  as  a bright  child?  Those  who  are  involved  in 
the  medical  professions  make  these  decisions. 

Many  are  asking  why  an  older  person  cannot  die  in  peace 
and  with  dignity.  Must  his  body  be  tended  long  after  the 
mind  does  not  serve  well? 

In  church-related  health  institutions  these  questions  are 
posed.  Although  the  details  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care 
are  delegated  to  trained  professional  people,  the  lay  board 
is  legally  and  morally  responsible  for  all  the  acts  done  within 
the  institution.  In  addition,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
services  they  choose  not  to  provide. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  enlisted  the  help  of 
some  Bible  scholars,  physicians,  and  social  workers  to  help 
determine  what  position  should  be  taken  on  this  urgent,  per- 
plexing problem.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Megalopolitanization 

That  twenty-letter  word  was  the  biggest,  I think,  of  all 
the  scary  words  spoken  at  a recent  Eastern  Seaboard  Con- 
ference. “Metropolitanization”  came  in  as  a close  second. 
But  the  size  of  those  words  is  much  less  scary  than  what 
they  mean  and  what  they  prophesy.  For  a rural  person  like 
myself  the  deliberate,  inevitable  advance  of  the  city  is  as 
alarming  and  confusing  as  “megalopolitanization  would  be 
to  my  grade  three  daughter. 

I’d  like  to  shout,  “The  city  is  coming,  run  for  your  life.” 
But  it  wouldn’t  help.  The  city  would  keep  right  on  coming. 
And  for  almost  all  older  Mennonite  communities  it  is  too 
late  to  run  anyway.  They  are  surrounded.  The  city,  where 
it  has  not  already  overrun  them,  is  marching  at  them  from 
all  sides  like  some  sort  of  fantastic  self-multiplying  army. 

Little  cities  are  joining  big  cities.  Big  cities  eye  each 
other  from  a distance,  then  draw  closer,  stretch  out  arms 
across  farmlands,  villages,  and  towns.  They  shake  hands  as 
if  making  some  heroic  mega-business  deal.  And  then  swallow 
up  everything  rural  between  them.  The  bigger  the  city  gets, 
the  hungrier,  and  the  hungrier,  the  more  surrounding  country 
it  takes  to  satisfy  it.  And  that  is  what  will  make  the  meg- 
alopolis on  the  eastern  seaboard — a city  from  Boston,  Mass., 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  from  New  York  City  beyond  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  Similar  mass  cities  will  cover  other  vast  land  areas. 

But  the  advancing  city  must  not  scare  us.  It  is  not  some 
beady-eyed,  mechanical  maniac  out  to  get  us.  The  city  is 
people.  More  than  anything  else,  it  is  people. 

Once  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  Mennonites  sent  some  of 
their  number  to  the  city,  to  the  Chicago  Home  Mission.  Now 
the  city  has  come  to  us.  For  many  it  already  is  us.  For  we 
are  becoming  an  urban  people.  How  many  full-time  farmers 
are  left  in  your  congregation?  How  many  young  farmers? 

Advancing  urbanization  is  less  a threat  than  an  opportunity. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  city.  For  it  will  not  go  away.  We  must 
prepare  to  meet  it  and  to  be  God  s servants  in  it. 

This  is  the  greatest  challenge  congregational  Christian  edu- 
cation has  ever  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  challenge  may  yet  be  the  hope  of  the  church.  It  will 
surely  cause  us  to  put  our  little  denominational  playthings 
away.  It  will  say  to  us  that  time  for  child’s  play  is  past.  The 
petty  quarreling  must  end.  Mature  disciples  equipped  for 
mission  in  today’s  world  are  needed.  The  city  knocks  on  our 
door.  God  has  a mega-work  for  His  people  to  do. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

1 praise  You 

For  daybreak  out  of  darkness, 

For  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  the  silence  of  the  receding  day. 
For  the  world  of  words 
And  enough  energy  to  do  my  part, 
For  the  discipline  of  duty 
And  the  lessons  of  larger  usefulness, 
For  the  beauty  of  growing  things, 
For  hungers  of  the  human  soul 
Which  are  not  material 
Or  mercenary, 

For  that  part  of  Your  creation 
Which  speaks  to  the  spirit, 

For  the  winds  of  winter. 

The  showers  of  spring, 

The  storms  of  summer. 

The  awe  of  autumn, 

The  full  color  of  the  fall. 

For  all  these  and  more 
I thank  You. 

Amen. 


Pleasant  Valley  Church 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Church  was  organized  in  1888  with  15  charter 
members.  The  first  church  building  was  built  three  miles  east  of  Harper, 
Kan.,  in  1897.  In  1915  this  building  was  razed  and  a larger  constructed 
on  the  same  location.  The  present  building  was  built  in  1963  and  its 
location  moved  three  miles  into  the  southeast  comer  of  Harper  city 
limits  on  Highway  160.  The  building  seats  265  persons  and  has  a large 
overflow  capacity.  Twenty-one  different  ministers  have  served  this  con- 
gregation. Tlie  present  membership  is  181.  The  pastor  is  Eugene  Herr. 
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Termination  of  Life 


In  this  issue  Luke  Birky,  in  “When  Is  Life?’  draws  our 
attention  to  the  question  of  abortion  in  particular.  Anyone 
who  reads  the  news  knows  something  of  what  is  being  said 
and  done  about  abortion.  Old  laws  are  being  looked  at  and 
new  laws  are  proposed.  Some  states  have  already  passed  or 
are  considering  new  laws  which  will  enlarge  the  number  of 
reasons  for  which  abortions  are  permitted  while  also  putting 
controls  into  the  laws  which  were  not  there  previously. 

This  subject  is  of  real  importance  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
because  of  our  view  on  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and 
also  because  our  denomination  is  involved  deeply  in  hospital 
services  and  administration. 

Decisions,  such  as  Bro.  Birky  raises,  are  not  easy.  Christian 
people  possess  differing  opinions.  But  no  one  can  engage  in 
the  medical  professions  without  giving  serious  study  to  the 
subject  of  termination  of  life — be  it  in  the  case  of  abortion 
or  as  it  concerns  the  prolonging  of  life  by  intravenous  feed- 
ing even  when  all  other  functions  have  appeared  to  cease — 
a sort  of  vegetable  existence. 

But  not  only  persons  in  the  medical  professions  must  be 
concerned.  The  brotherhood  must  assist  in  forming  answers. 


Christian  doctors,  nurses,  and  others  must  of  course  look  to 
their  medical  peers  for  help  in  making  decisions.  Yet  it  is 
healthy  that  there  is  a desire  to  look  to  the  church  for 
guidance.  No  one  is  saying  that  medical  science  should  be 
hindered  in  its  progress.  But  we  should  stress  the  need  for 
more  questions  such  as  this,  and  from  the  many  professions 
our  people  are  engaged  in,  to  be  submitted  to  the  church. 

Thus  I’m  glad  that  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  with 
Luke  Birky  as  secretary  of  health  and  welfare,  “has  enlisted 
the  help  of  some  Bible  scholars,  physicians,  and  social  work- 
ers to  help  determine  what  position  should  be  taken  on  this 
urgent,  perplexing  problem.  I believe  Christians,  in  many 
different  professions,  should  find  their  answers  from  within 
the  brotherhood  rather  than  accepting  only  the  answers  of 
their  own  professional  organizations  and  peers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  real  difficulties  in 
doing  this.  It  may  appear  futile  to  submit  specialized  con- 
cerns to  those  who  do  not  have  all  the  qualifications  thought 
necessary.  Yet  I believe  there  is  greater  safety  and  our  own 
service  as  a church  will  be  strengthened  if  the  brotherhood  is 
consulted  and  gives  guidance. — D. 


Personal  or  Private? 


I think  careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the  difference 
between  personal  and  private  salvation.  These  terms  are  con- 
fused. Some  speak  about  salvation  in  such  a way  that  it  ap- 
pears they  mean  that  salvation  cannot  be  a personal  thing. 
Attempting  to  steer  away  from  an  individualism  which  is  un- 
biblical,  such  can  easily  give  an  impression  of  salvation 
which  is  unbiblical. 

Personal  salvation  and  private  salvation  are  not  at  all  syn- 
onymous. Since  we  are  persons,  any  salvation  that  saves  is  a 
personal  salvation.  It  is  just  as  personal  as  saving  a person 
from  drowning.  Every  Christian,  along  with  Wesley,  St. 
Francis,  John  Knox,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Moody,  and  others, 
ought  to  be  able  to  testify  to  a personal  salvation. 

But  what  happens  in  salvation  is  far  from  a private  affair. 
If  a person  is  saved,  it  will  affect  all  his  relationships.  If 
what  happened  does  not  make  one  a better  husband  or  wife, 
a more  generous  and  gracious  employer,  a more  honest  and 
dependable  employee,  more  Christlike  and  concerned  about 
the  good  of  others,  it  is  not  salvation.  It  may  be  mere  emo- 
tion or  commotion. 


As  Albert  Day  wrote,  “ Private  salvation  is  a contradic- 
tion of  terms.  It  is  like  black  white,  or  hateful  love,  or  lying 
truth.  White  cannot  be  black,  nor  love  hateful,  nor  truth 
false.  Neither  can  salvation  be  private. 

“William  James  used  to  insist  that  every  concept  be  tested 
by  the  question,  'What  sensible  difference  to  anybody  will  its 
truth  make?’  It  is  a fair  test  to  apply  to  anybody  s claim  to 
salvation.  What  sensible  difference  has  it  made?  Can  anybody 
detect  any  difference?  Can  his  family,  or  his  neighbors,  or 
his  business  associates,  or  his  servants,  or  his  hired  man,’  or 
his  supervisors? 

“No  man  has  been  saved  unless  the  self  that  is  at  war  with 
other  selves  has  been  crucified,  and  in  its  place  a new  self 
has  been  born — a self  that  loves  all  others  with  the  very 
love  with  which  Christ  loves  them. 

So  let  us  in  our  discussions  of  salvation  keep  the  differ- 
ence between  personal  and  private  salvation  clear.  Salvation 
is  personal — it  must  be  since  we  are  persons.  But  salvation 
can  never  be  a private  affair — it  cannot  be  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  change  it  brings. — D. 
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Wilson  Talks  to  Seminary  Students 

As  reported  by  J.  C.  McPheeters 


As  high  school  friends,  Grady  Wilson  and  Billy  Graham 
surrendered  their  lives  to  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist  evangelist,  Mordecai  Hamm,  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
thirty-one  years  ago. 

Grady  Wilson  recounted  the  experience  at  an  Asbury  Sem- 
inary chapel  service  in  May  while  his  team  was  in  the  blue- 
grass  for  its  Lexington  Crusade.  He  followed  it  with  another 
account  which  holds  particular  interest  for  the  Asbury  audi- 
ence. 

“A  few  years  after  my  conversion, ” Mr.  Wilson  recalled, 
“I  was  in  training  in  a Christian  college  in  the  southland. 
A dear  old  white-haired  man  of  God — as  I was  walking 
across  the  campus — slipped  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and 
prayed  a prayer  that  I shall  never  forget:  Dear  God,  anoint 
this  young  man  to  preach  the  gospel. 

“His  hair  was  as  white  as  snow  and  like  silk,  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  this  institution — Dr.  Henry  Clay  Morrison.  I 
felt  something  of  the  power  and  blessing  of  God  just  being  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Morrison  that  day. 

For  several  years  thereafter,  whenever  Billy  Graham  and 
I heard  that  Dr.  Morrison  was  to  preach  anywhere  in  the 
Carolinas  we  would  drive  from  150  to  200  miles  to  hear  him. 
Some  of  the  greatest  sermons  1 ever  heard  in  my  life.  Dr. 
Morrison  preached. 

Dr.  Wilson  continued  with  a message  directed  to  his  sem- 
inary audience.  The  heart  of  his  address  follows. 

\^hen  I talk  with  seminary  students  nowadays,  1 tell  them 
that  there  are  four  things  that  I pray  to  God  they  will  keep 
in  mind. 

I would  like  to  say  first.  Be  sure  that  you  have  had  a 
personal  experience  with  Jesus  Christ.  For  God  s sake,  for 
Jesus  sake,  for  the  sake  of  America,  and  the  sake  of  the 
world,  don  t go  out  into  the  ministry  until  you  know  that  you 
have  been  born  again. 

The  world  is  being  wrecked  and  ruined  and  blighted  and 
damned  today  by  clergymen  who  do  not  believe  in  being 
born  again,  and  who  have  never  been  born  again.  But  you 
can  know  it.  And  the  Word  of  God  tells  you  how  you  can 
know  it.  So  be  sure  that  you  have  had  a conversion  experi- 
ence. 

Second,  Be  sure  that  you  have  a high  and  holy  calling. 
You  say,  “Well,  Grady,  how  can  I know?”  Paul  knew.  He 
said,  “God  . . . separated  me  from  my  mother’s  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace.  Again  Paul  said,  “Necessity  is  laid 
upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I preach  not  the  gospel! 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  can  be  one  hundred  percent 
happy  doing  anything  other  than  preaching,  do  it. 

Third,  Be  sure  of  your  message.  Years  ago,  when  we 
started  out,  there  was  a young  minister — a handsome,  dash- 
ing, dynamic  young  preacher — who  had  been  greatly  used  in 
the  Youth  for  Christ  circles  across  America.  He  had  been 
pastor  of  a great  church  in  Toronto.  The  National  Council 
of  Churches  in  America  chose  him  to  be  their  evangelist, 
and  he  spoke  to  large  crowds  across  the  nation. 

We  had  just  started  out  as  a team  and  were  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  a crusade.  During  the  crusade  this  young  man,  then 
attending  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  came  down  with  a 
stack  of  books  under  his  arm,  written  by  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  He  said,  “Billy,  you  are  not  educated  in  theology. 
You  don’t  have  your  doctor’s  degree;  you  are  not  really 
learned.  You  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word,  and,  Billy,  it 
is  full  of  errors  and  mistakes  and  blunders  all  the  way 
through,  and  I can  prove  it  by  these  books  1 have  here 
under  my  arm. 

They  sat  up  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  really 
I could  see  the  devil  working  through  this  young  man  until 
Billy  Graham  s faith  was  almost  shaken. 

Billy  said  to  me,  after  he  had  left  the  room  at  three  o’clock 
that  morning,  “Maybe  he’s  right.  He  has  asked  me  not  to 
go  to  Los  Angeles.  He  says  I’m  not  properly  equipped; 
that  I don  t know  what  I’m  talking  about;  that  I can  t cope 
with  those  university  professors  out  there  at  UCLA,  and  so 
on,  and  he  tells  me  to  cancel  the  crusade. 

I said,  “Look,  pal,  God  told  you  to  preach — not  this 
young  man.  God  has  opened  the  door  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
regardless  of  what  he  has  said  to  you  or  anyone  else, 
you  obey  the  heavenly  calling  and  go  to  Los  Angeles  and 
let’s  see  what  God  can  do. 

A few  days  later  we  were  driving  across  the  desert  of 
northern  Utah  with  Billy  at  the  wheel.  After  a long  silence 
I looked  at  him  and  tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

I said,  “What’s  the  matter,  pal?” 

He  said,  “'I  don  t know.  I’m  frightened.  Los  Angeles  is  a 
big  city,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  religious  ideas  and 
philosophies  out  there,  and  so  many  mixed-up  groups.  Maybe 
Chuck  Templeton  was  right.  Maybe  I shouldn  t go  to  Los 
Angeles.” 

And  I said,  "Look,  pal,  there’s  a little  jeep  trail  going 
across  the  desert.  Let’s  just  stop  and  have  a little  time  of 
prayer.  Let’s  don  t let  the  devil  get  the  best  of  us. 
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We  took  off  across  the  jeep  trail  about  a mile  away  from 
the  main  highway,  and  at  the  close  of  some  two  hours  in 
prayer  Billy  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said.  "Lets  go  to 
Los  Angeles.  1 feel  that  God  has  called  me  and  I am  going. 
We  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  his 
worldwide  ministry. 

Just  before  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  we  went  to  the  Forest 
Home  Bible  Conference  and  one  night  Billy  went  out  under 
the  stars  and  prayed,  “O  God,  I just  don  t know  whether  this 
is  all  Your  Word  or  not.  1 talk  to  some  of  these  theologians 
and  they  try  to  shake  my  faith. 

Out  there  under  the  stars  by  a big  rock  Billy  said,  ‘Dear 
God,  I don  t just  understand  all  about  this  Word.  There  are 
mysteries  I cannot  fathom,  but  I believe  it  is  Your  Word  and 
1 am  going  to  accept  it  by  faith  from  this  moment  on.  And 
from  then  on  his  ministry  took  on  new  dimensions,  and  he 
has  stood  with  holy  boldness  and  declared,  "This  is  for  the 
world.  This  is  the  Word  of  God 

Fourth,  Be  dead  sure  that  you  have  a daily  devotional 
life. 

When  we  were  in  Atlanta  several  years  ago,  Dr.  Tom 
McDale,  at  that  time  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church,  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Grady,  there  is  a fellow  down  the  street 
that  I want  you  to  go  and  call  on,  because  he  has  been 
praying  for  Billy  and  the  team  for  a long  time. 

1 went  to  see  this  young  man.  I shall  never  forget  the 
experience.  He  was  in  a hospital  bed,  his  body  shriveled  up 
to  a bare  living  skeleton. 

He  had  the  most  terrible  case  of  arthritis  that  I have 
ever  witnessed.  His  fingers  were  all  gnarled  and  twisted  and 
turned,  and  his  joints  appeared  to  be  swollen  to  about  twice 
their  normal  size,  and  he  had  gone  totally  blind  because  of 
the  poison  in  his  system.  But  he  had  a great  big  radiant 
smile,  and  he  said  in  his  blindess  and  in  his  darkness: 

"Brother  Grady,  1 think  I am  one  of  the  happiest  Christians 
in  the  whole  city  of  Atlanta.  You  know,  I have  been  praying 
for  Billy  and  the  team  for  a long  time.  I have  been  praying 
for  the  city  of  Atlanta  too.  Six  months  ago  I was  a deacon 
in  one  of  the  biggest  Baptist  churches  in  this  city.  1 was 
very  active  in  youth  work,  but  God  has  laid  me  aside  some- 
what. All  I can  do  is  just  lie  here  and  pray  and  believe  God. 
Mother  tells  me  about  how  many  hundreds  of  persons  have 
been  coming  to  Christ  down  there  in  the  crusade.  And,  Grady, 
1 m so  happy.  I know  that  God  has  been  hearing  and  an- 
swering my  prayers. 

looked  at  the  PhD  standing  by  my  side  and  the  tears 
were  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  I said,  "Tom,  he  is  right. 
His  name  has  never  once  appeared  in  The  Atlanta  Journal 
or  The  Constitution.  His  name  has  never  once  been  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  platform.  Very  few,  if  any,  people  in 
Atlanta  have  ever  heard  of  the  blind  arthritic  during  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  the  crusade,  but  God  Almighty  in  His 
sovereignty  has  heard  of  him. 

"Someday,  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  the  records 
are  revealed  and  the  rewards  are  being  passed  out,  this 
fellow  is  going  to  receive  a greater  share  of  the  reward  be- 


cause he  prayed.  ” 

We  have  learned  the  power  of  prayer  in  our  crusades;  we 
have  learned  to  depend  entirely  on  prayer,  the  prayers  of 
God  s people.  We  have  learned  the  power  of  the  Word  of 
God.  And  then  last  but  not  least  we  have  learned  in  small 
measure  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Today  about  99.4  percent  of  the 
so-called  Christian  work  of  America  is  being  done  through 
the  energy  of  the  flesh. 

Men  and  women,  for  God’s  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
America,  give  yourselves  completely  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  to  be  guided,  led,  and  directed.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
born  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  is  another  entirely  different 
thing  to  be  guided  by,  filled  by,  empowered  by,  anointed  by, 
and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  Him  take  charge  of 
your  ministry  and  your  life.  O 


All  Praise  to  Christ  Our  Lord 

Felix  Manz 

Hymn  6 in  Ausbund 

6. 6. 8. 6. 8. 8. 6. 

All  praise  to  Christ  our  Lord, 

Great  patience  He  has  shown; 

In  kind  and  gracious  friendliness. 

His  grace  is  now  made  known. 

Christ’s  boundless  love  to  all  is  given, 

A love  divine,  the  love  of  heaven, 

The  gift  of  God  alone. 

All  power  belongs  to  Christ, 

And  yet  He  forces  none. 

His  glory  comes  to  only  those 
Who  freely  seek  the  Son. 

Through  honest  faith,  baptism  true, 

Repentance,  and  a heart  made  pure. 

Alone  is  heaven  won. 

All  shall  be  judged  by  Christ, 

Yet  none  does  He  accuse. 

Who  falsely  hate  the  life  of  love, 

The  Word  of  God  confuse; 

Until  the  final  judgment  day, 

When  those  who  scorn  He  will  repay, 

Their  hope  of  heaven  refuse. 

All  love  abides  in  Christ. 

He  knows  no  scorn  or  hate. 

His  servants  follow  in  His  steps. 

And  daily  demonstrate 
His  life  of  light.  His  life  of  love. 

His  wondrous  joy,  the  witness  of 
A heart  compassionate. 

(Translated  from  stanzas  7,  9,  13,  and  14  bv  David  Augsburger) 
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Protest  Against  Evil 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

22.  How  can  we  learn  how  to  protest  against  evil  in  a 
Mennonite  way?  It  was  suggested  in  an  earlier  column 
(Question  12)  that  an  important  task  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
today  is  to  find  a way  of  protesting  against  social  evil  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  people. 

Indeed,  some  seem  to  feel  that  we  should  do  no  protesting 
at  all.  Apparently  the  dramatic  methods  of  some  protesters 
are  so  shocking  that  some  people  conclude  protest  in  itself 
to  be  a bad  thing.  But  we  must  not  condemn  a good  thing 
because  some  people  do  it  in  a wrong  way. 

A careful  study  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Anabaptist  fathers,  should  con- 
vince us  that  all  of  them  were  vigorous  protesters  against 
the  evils  of  their  day.  Even  the  dramatic  was  not  altogether 
absent.  Isaiah,  for  example,  “walked  naked  and  barefoot  for 
three  years  as  a sign,"  apparently  with  the  Lord’s  approval. 
Is.  20:2,  3.  There  is  at  least  one  case  on  record  of  a group 
of  Anabaptists  using  the  same  sign.  Whether  this  was  also 
with  God  s approval  is  not  clear. 

In  1525  a group  of  peaceful  Anabaptists — men,  women, 
and  children — from  the  first  Swiss  Brethren  congregation  at 
Zollikon  marched  through  the  streets  of  Zurich,  some 
wearing  a rope  instead  of  a girdle  (after  the  manner  of  Is. 
3:24)  and  shouting,  “Woe,  woe!  Woe  to  Zurich!  Such  a 
performance  by  Mennonites  would  seem  shocking  today,  but 
how  different  was  it  from  Jonah’s  performance  in  Nineveh? 
Or  Jeremiah  s cry,  “Woe  unto  thee,  O Jerusalem”  (Jer.  13: 
27)!  Or  Jesus  , “Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin!  woe  unto  thee, 
Bethsaida”  (Mt.  11:21!  Or  how  different,  really,  is  all  this 
from  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  the 
crowds  spreading  palm  leaves  and  shouting,  “Hosanna  to 
the  son  of  David!  followed  by  Jesus  overturning  the  tables 
in  the  temple? 

But  these  dramatic  events  should  not  be  overemphasized. 
Most  of  the  protesting  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  our  fathers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
performed  in  a more  calm  and  orderly  manner.  Let  us  then 
forget  the  dramatic  for  a moment  and  see  what  we  can  learn 
as  to  the  character  and  content  of  their  protest. 

1.  Their  protest  was  incidental  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel.  A social  evil  is  wrong  because  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  gospel.  Proclaiming  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  word  which  must  be  spoken  against  any 
wrong. 

2.  In  other  words,  evangelism  and  protest  against  evil  go 
together.  The  Christian  mission  and  Christian  social  protest 
are  one.  Social  reform  without  the  gospel  is  of  little  value. 
A gospel  void  of  social  implications  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

3.  The  manner  of  social  protest  must  reflect  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  There  must  be  both  boldness  and  meekness  in  the 
same  package.  It  was  said  of  the  Anabaptists  that  among 
them  there  was:  “No  lying,  deception,  swearing,  strife,  harsh 


language,  ...  no  outward  personal  display  ....  but  only 
humility,  patience,  uprightness,  meekness,  honesty,  temper- 
ance, and  straightforwardness.” 

4.  We  must  humbly  but  boldly  witness  to  other  Christians 
concerning  the  gospel  and  its  social  implications.  Once,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  authorities  were  offering  a reward 
for  his  capture,  Menno  Simons  walked  into  a church  and 
talked  to  the  priest  so  effectively  about  the  errors  of  the 
Catholic  faith  that  the  priest  resigned  his  office.  We  must 
be  as  bold  as  Menno. 

5.  In  one  of  his  writings  addressed  to  government  of- 
ficials Menno  said:  ‘O  . . . noble  lords,  believe  Christ’s 
word,  fear  God’s  wrath,  love  righteousness,  do  justice  to 
widows  and  orphans,  . . . fear  no  man’s  highness,  despise 
no  man’s  littleness,  hate  all  avarice,  punish  with  reason, 
allow  the  Word  of  God  to  be  taught  freely.  ...  Do  not 
usurp  the  judgment  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  He  alone 
is  the  ruler  of  the  conscience.  . . .” 

This  was  the  prophetic  witness  of  Menno  to  rulers  of 
state  in  his  day.  We  must  do  no  less  today. 

6.  We  do  well  to  remember  what  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
said  of  the  Anabaptists:  “Their  communities  were  prophetic. 
They  have  been  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  world.  They 
have  stood  against  war,  against  capital  punishment,  against 
slavery,  and  against  coercion  in  matters  of  religion  before 
others  thought  of  it.  Surely,  if  they,  the  fathers,  were  first 
to  think  of  these  things,  it  would  be  tragic  if  we,  the  sons, 
should  forget  them  today. 

(Next  week:  In  what  manner  shall  we  do  our  protesting?) 


Missions  Today 


The  New  Mennonites 

By  John  I.  Smucker 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  us  to  know  how  to  face  vi- 
cious outbreaks  of  evil  nonviolently  with  the  power  of  God. 
American  churches  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  violence  in 
a redemptive  manner. 

Mennonites  have  always,  since  their  inception  in  1525,  es- 
poused nonresistance  to  evil  in  all  their  relationships,  both 
within  the  church  and  with  the  outside  world.  They  have  tak- 
en the  New  Testament  literally  when  it  tells  you  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  after  someone  strikes  you.  (Mt.  5:38,  39). 

After  thousands  of  Anabaptist  Mennonites  gave  their  lives 
in  the  first  dozen  years  of  their  sixteenth-century  missionary 
history,  Mennonites  began  to  retreat  from  the  cities  to  the 
countryside,  to  the  hills  of  the  Alps.  As  Mennonites  were 
wandering  around  sixteenth-century  Europe  to  find  a state 
that  would  tolerate  them  and  their  New  Testament  beliefs, 
they  acquired  a retiring,  nonaggressive  attitude  toward  the 
world. 

Mennonites  formed  little  peaceful  communities  in  Europe 
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where  they  would  be  left  alone.  They  were  known  as  Die 
Stillen  im  Lande  (the  quiet  in  the  country).  They  developed 
strong  community  life  among  themselves,  but  they  were  no 
longer  actively  engaging  the  world  with  the  gospel.  They  mi- 
grated to  America  with  the  same  withdrawal  complex,  estab- 
lishing strong  communities  to  themselves. 

In  the  last  50  years,  especially  the  last  25  years,  Menno- 
nites  have  again  revived  Jesus  Great  Commission  of  going 
into  all  the  world  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. Mk.  16:15.  Beginning  with  sending  a few  missionaries 
to  foreign  lands,  the  Mennonite  Church  is  now  also  interested 
in  witnessing  to  everyone  at  home,  even  to  those  who  live 
in  the  inner  cities.  The  motivation  to  start  eight  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  in  the  last  20 
years  came  not  from  the  old,  introverted  community  feeling 
of  withdrawal,  but  rather  from  the  new  motivation  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  and  to  break  out 
of  that  closed  community. 

But  now  Mennonites  and  other  Protestants  are  indeed 
faced  with  a great  test  of  their  original  motivation  to  save 
the  world,  especially  in  the  city.  It  is  now  costing  more  of 
their  time,  their  security,  and  their  money  to  live  in  the  city 
and  work  with  the  church  in  the  midst  of  rising  crime. 

Modern  technological  advances  in  the  world  have  actually 
made  it  more  comfortable  for  some  and  harder  for  others 
economically.  Inner  cities  have  big  ghettos  where  the  poor, 
the  discriminated  against,  the  disadvantaged,  the  crime-ridden 
live  without  sufficient  hope. 

The  church  has  never  had  to  give  so  much  of  itself  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  meet  needs  of  people. 

What  will  our  response  be  to  this  violence,  these  human 
needs,  this  overwhelming  mission  field  God  has  given  us? 
Some  may  follow  the  easy  way  and  move  to  a neighborhood 
and  church  where  the  cost  of  involvement  is  not  so  great, 
where  you  can  be  a bona  fide  member  of  the  church  by 
once  a week  attendance  and  a dollar  bill  a week,  a place 
where  it  reminds  you  of  the  good  old  days  in  the  withdrawn 
community.  Thousands  of  so-called  respectable  Christians  in 
America  live  just  like  that.  They  are  wonderful  people  to 
live  around  because  they  bother  no  one.  But  they  never  win 
anyone  to  Christ. 

But  is  the  old  Mennonite  peaceful  community  response 
really  what  Jesus  commands  us  to  do?  It  is  obvious  that  if 
Mennonites  live  in  the  city  just  as  they  did  in  their  home 
communities  with  the  withdrawal  complex,  they  will  never 
win  the  world  for  Christ. 

The  hope  is  in  a new  vision,  a new  boldness  for  Christ, 
a new  faith,  a new  total  commitment  to  Christ  and  to  the 
church’s  program,  a new  search  for  a Spirit-disciplined  life 
together.  If  you  let  God  in  on  all  your  plans  for  your  life, 
it  may  mean  there  will  be  a change  in  your  plans,  your 
weekly  schedule,  where  you  work,  where  you  live,  where 
you  go  to  church.  But  nothing  is  sweeter  than  God’s  will 
in  your  life.  By  God’s  grace  and  strength  we  cannot  only 
meet  the  violence  redemptively,  but  break  out  of  our  tra- 
ditional shell  and  become  bold  for  Christ  in  winning  persons 
and  families  to  Christ  and  the  church.  What  is  God’s  will 
and  plan  for  your  life? 


Meaning  and  Mystery 

By  J.  Richard  Burkholder 

I have  been  asked  to  offer  some  reflections  on  corporate 
worship.  My  thinking  has  been  provoked  by  the  suggestion 
that  true  worship  is  found  in  the  right  combination  of  mean- 
ing and  mystery.  Meaning  gives  light;  mystery  reveals  depth. 

It  seems  obvious  that  typical  Mennonite  worship  has  been 
much  more  concerned  with  meaning  than  with  mystery.  We 
have  emphasized  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  appeal  to 
mind  rather  than  to  feeling.  The  focus  is  on  preaching.  We 
have  been  uncomfortable  with  liturgical  and  sacramental 
practices. 

Yet  one  wonders  how  serious  we  really  are  about  mean- 
ing. We  hear  complaints  about  preaching  that  challenges  us 
to  think.  It  appears  that  we  are  annoyed  by  sermons  that  de- 
mand more  concentration  than  the  adolescent  TV  diet  we 
have  grown  used  to.  A few  minutes  on  Sunday  morning  are 
supposed  to  provide  spiritual  insight  for  the  week,  yet  we 
approach  the  hour  so  casually  that  most  of  us  look  askance 
at  someone  who  tries  to  take  notes  and  follow  in  his  Bible. 

Wallace  Fisher’s  From  Tradition  to  Mission — the  story  of 
renewal  within  the  structures  of  a large  congregation — calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  sermon  as  a ground  for 
thought  and  action  in  parish  life.  Sermons  were  considered 
important  enough  by  both  preacher  and  people  to  be  printed 
and  widely  distributed.  This  procedure  offers  a challenge 
to  make  preaching  really  say  something;  the  minister  knows 
that  his  hours  of  concentration  are  not  going  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  same  fleeting  attention  given  to  Dick  Van 
Dyke  or  Andy  Griffith!  Surely  we  cannot  blame  the  preacher 
if  messages  become  bland  and  superficial — we  tend  to  get 
what  our  attitudes  show  we  expect. 

What  about  mystery?  How  can  we  move  beyond  the  nec- 
essary quest  for  meaning,  to  evoke  the  dimension  of  depth? 

While  it  should  not  be  necessary'  to  use  the  trappings  of 
altar  and  incense,  of  symbols  and  ceremonial,  we  should  be- 
ware of  a self-sure  rationalism  that  attempts  to  confine  God 
within  the  limits  of  our  words. 

To  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Christ  rightly  is  to  widen  the 
horizons  of  the  spirit  and  not  to  narrow  them.  In  the  light 
of  worship  we  find  light  for  our  path,  but  we  do  not  see 
the  end  of  the  road.  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

The  very  meaning  of  faith  is  to  be  able  to  trust  God 
without  having  all  the  answers.  Worship  should  enable  us 
to  explore  the  mystery  of  our  existence  in  God,  by  showing 
us  anew  how  mysterious  it  really  is! 

Perhaps  in  the  proper  balance  between  proclamation  and 
silence,  between  speaking  and  listening,  between  reflection 
and  affirmation,  we  can  discover  the  Presence  that  confirms 
our  hope  and  exclaim  with  the  apostle: 

“O  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God! 

How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  how  inscrutable 
his  ways  ” (Rom.  11:33)!  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  German  branch  of  War  Resisters  In- 
ternational issued  a statement  in  Munich 
criticizing  Pope  Paul  VI  for  his  recent  appeal 
that  Jan.  1 be  observed  as  a “Day  of  Peace.’ 

The  federal  board  of  the  organization, 
which  said  that  it  spoke  for  Catholic  mem- 
bers as  well  as  others,  also  took  issue  with 
the  pope  for  drawing  a distinction  between 
peace  and  pacifism.  It  accused  the  pope  of 
denouncing  all  pacifists  as  “cowards. 

An  “unfortunate  impression'  was  created 
by  the  pope  s message,  the  organization  held. 

It  said  that  the  message  could  be  interpreted 
“as  though  the  pontiff’s  general  denuncia- 
tion of  pacifists  were  aimed  “ultimately  at 
moral  and  political  support  of  the  war  party 
around  [U.S.  President]  Johnson. 

The  statement  described  as  “downright 
monstrous”  the  pope’s  “veiled  condemnation 
of  those  young  Americans  in  particular  who 
have  preferred  to  be  imprisoned  or  have 
chosen  suicide  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
U.S.  Army’s  war  crimes  in  Vietnam. 

“We  think  it  is  particularly  tragic  and 
intolerable  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  contrast  to  world  opinion,  at- 
tests that  . . . [Johnson’s  war  party]  de- 
fends justice  and  freedom  while  charging 
that  all  those  who  refuse  to  help  eradicate 
a people  with  poison  gas,  napalm,  and  bombs 
have  an  irresponsible  attitude,”  the  state- 
ment said. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  an  estimated 
25,000  Buddhists  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day there  are  40,000  and  2,000  new  converts 
are  being  added  each  month  according  to  a 
statement  from  Buddhist  headquarters. 

o o o 

The  church’s  great  theologians,  Methodist 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles  de- 
clared in  San  Antonio,  have  been  those  "ac- 
tivists . . . who  were  out  there  dealing  with 
the  everyday  problems  of  their  people.  ” 

Speaking  to  some  130  ministers,  priests, 
and  a rabbi  at  a meeting  of  the  San  Antonio 
Clergy  Association,  Bishop  Kennedy  cited  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Augustine  as  examples  of  such 
pastoral  theologians. 

He  rapped  those  clerics  who  “talk  a jar- 
gon and  a lingo  nobody  understands,”  and 
argued  that  “pastoral  work  is  important  as 
it  has  never  been  before. 

“I  think  we  will  discover,”  he  continued, 
“that  the  really  great  theology  of  the  church 
is  bom  out  of  pastoral  experience  and  pas- 
toral life. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  the  man  who  is 
really  dealing  with  the  original  stuff  of 
theology  is  the  pastor  himself — he’s  the 
man  who  is  where  the  life  is — he  s working 
with  the  people  and  has  to  make  the  de- 
cisions. That  is  the  kind  of  theology  that  is 


needed  today. 

The  bishop  called  St.  Paul’s  epistles  “the 
miracle  of  the  Bible.  St.  Paul  was  not  pri- 
marily a theologian.  He  was  a missionary 
trying  to  deal  with  the  Corinthians  and  to 
patiently  work  out  their  problems  with 
them.  ” 

Moscow  Radio  broadcast  in  English  a holi- 
day message  from  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Karev,  general  secretary  of  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians  (Baptists), 
charging  U.S.  and  Canadian  Christians  with 
a “conspiracy  of  silence”  over  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  condemning  the  war,  Mr.  Karev,  accord- 
ing to  the  communist  broadcast,  asked: 

"How  can  anyone  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry 
when  even  Christians,  who  profess  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  the  religion  of  love,  are  so 
zealously  fanning  the  flames  of  war,  fanning 
them  in  that  unhappy  land? 

“How  is  it  possible  for  Christians  to  keep 
a conspiracy  of  silence  about  this  cruel  war 
and  about  the  Vietnamese  people  who  have 
not  known  peace  for  nearly  30  years?” 

Mr.  Karev  called  on  “dear  Christian  friends 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada”  to  join  with  Rus- 
sian Christians  in  the  “hope  that  1968  will 
bring  peace  to  war-tom  Vietnam  and  rid 
mankind  of  the  impending  danger  of  another 
holocaust. 

“Let  us  pray  fervently  for  the  day  when 
all  men  will  join  in  the  fight  against  hunger, 
against  disease,  poverty,  and  racial  inequal- 
ity. 

“Let  us  pray  that  the  new  year  will  be  a 
year  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  for  all 
men.  Let  us  work  actively  for  these  great 
ideals.” 


The  historic  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
denied  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  periodical 
Leninskoye  Z namya  (Leninist  Banner).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  publication,  Jesus  was 
“a  myth,”  the  story  of  Christmas  “a  legend,” 
and  Christianity  simply  a religion  invented  to 

comfort  Roman  slaves. 

The  statements  were  contained  in  the  re- 
ply to  a question  sent  in  by  a worker  named 
N.  Cherkasov,  who  wrote:  “Of  course  I do 
not  believe  in  God  and  never  have,  but  did 
a man  named  Jesus,  who  was  later  deified, 
ever  in  fact  live?  I think  that  for  myself  and 
many  others  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
about  this. 

In  reply,  the  author  of  the  article,  Anatol 
Chertkov,  said  that  he  agreed  with  Soviet 
historians  who  believe  that  no  such  person 
as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed. 


The  1967  Yearbook  of  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  reported  a record  high  in  con- 
tributions in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
among  U.S.  congregations. 

But  the  annual  report  also  disclosed  that 
"Disciples  membership  in  the  U.S.  dropped 
19,257  from  the  1966  total,  bringing  the 
total  to  1,875,400. 

o o o 

Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  editor  of  the  theo- 
logically conservative  fortnightly,  Christianity 
Today,  will  relinquish  his  post  next  July  1. 

Announcement  of  the  resignation  appeared 
as  an  "editor’s  note”  in  the  Jan.  5 issue  of 
the  magazine.  Dr.  Henry  gave  as  his  reason 
for  leaving  the  publication,  which  he  has  ed- 
ited since  its  beginning  eleven  years  ago,  a 
determination  “to  engage  in  theological  re- 
search at  the  frontiers  of  the  current  spirit- 
ual crisis.” 

He  said  he  is  considering  an  invitation  by 
the  directors  of  Christianity  Today  to  remain 
in  “a  loose  editor- at-large  relationship,  but 
he  had  not  made  a final  decision. 

The  magazine  currently  has  a paid  circula- 
tion of  more  than  150,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest-circulation  interdenominational  pub- 
lications in  the  United  States. 

In  explaining  his  resignation.  Dr.  Henry 
said: 

“The  case  for  theism,  or  for  the  reality 
of  God  in  modern  life,  is  now  up  for  grabs, 
and  it  would  be  high  treason  for  evangelical 
Christians  to  keep  their  silence  when  Altizer, 
Braun,  Cox,  Dewart,  Robinson,  and  Van 
Buren — indeed,  an  entire  modern  alphabet 
of  speculative  theologians — are  now  taking 
the  field  aggressively. 

“I  have  therefore  decided  to  relinquish  the 
editorship  of  Christianity  Today  with  its  nec- 
essary inroads  on  research  time  and  to  give 
these  next  years  to  theological  research  and 
writing.” 

o o ® 

The  current  hardships  and  the  bleak  future 
of  the  Palestine  refugees  was  reviewed  by 
the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly. 

Commissioner-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA),  Laur- 
ence Michelmore,  estimated  that  at  least 
$47.5  million  would  be  needed  in  1968  to 
cover  the  basic  needs  of  the  Arab  refugees 
now  estimated  at  about  1.5  million. 

Thirty-three  governments  pledged  a total 
$26,270,340  to  support  UNRWA  in  1968.  The 
agency  has  been  in  operation  since  1950. 
The  U.S.  carries  the  main  burden  of  the  op- 
eration. Of  the  pledged  total  for  1968,  Wash- 
ington agreed  to  supply  $22  million. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Michelmore  stated  that 
thousands  of  Palestinians  who  were  living  in 
areas  which  were  occupied  by  Israel  last 
June  have  since  moved  elsewhere.  He  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  new  Arab  ref- 
ugees resulting  from  the  six-day  Arab-Israeli 
war  was  between  350,000  and  400,000. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


18  VS-ers  in  January  Orientation 


Row  1:  Ted  Chapa,  LeRoy  Mast,  Barbara  Steider,  Julianna  Bontrager,  Erma  Lichty,  and  Donald 
Sheppard.  Row  2:  Phyllis  Summerfield,  Barbara  Carrels,  Louise  Wyse,  Loretta  Groff,  and  Ruth 
Ann  Bowman.  Row  3:  Pauline  Gingerich,  Delores  Gingerich,  Leona  Landis,  and  Eunice  Wenger. 
Row  4:  Salena  Gascho,  Kenneth  Landis,  and  Wade  Wenger. 


The  first  Voluntary  Service  orientation  for 
1968  held  Jan.  9-19  at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  found  the  18  participants  assigned 
to  the  following  locations: 

Ted  Chapa,  Premont,  Tex.,  is  a child  care 
worker  for  two  years  at  Byers  Home  for 
Boys,  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Lord  Mennonite  Church,  Pre- 
mont, and  a 1967  graduate  of  Premont  High 
School. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  an  orderly 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  LeRoy  Mast  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  is  a member  of  the  Waterford  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Bethany  High  School. 

Now  a nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  Sullivan 
County  Nursing  Home,  Claremont,  N.H., 
Barbara  Steider  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Conneaut  Lake,  and  a 1966  graduate  of 
Conneaut  Lake  High  School.  Prior  to  serv- 
ice, she  was  employed  in  her  hometown  by 
Spencer  Hospital  as  a nurse  aide. 

Julianna  Bontrager,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  be- 
gan a one-year  term  as  a kindergarten 
teacher  at  Buckeye,  Ariz.  A member  of  the 
Forks  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  and  a 
1966  graduate  of  Middlebury  High  School, 
she  was  employed  as  a bookkeeper  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Goshen. 

Serving  one  year  as  a bookkeeper  and 
crafts  director  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eure- 
ka, 111.,  is  Erma  Lichty  of  Waterloo,  Ont. 
A member  of  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Mennonite 


Church,  she  attended  Rockway  Mennonite 
High  School  and  was  employed  by  Hollinger 
Hardware  in  St.  Jacobs. 

Salena  Gascho,  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  is  also 
assigned  to  the  Eureka  unit  as  a licensed 
practical  nurse.  She  received  her  LPN  de- 
gree from  Otero  Junior  College,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  and  attended  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible 
Institute,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  for  three  years. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Wayside  Chapel, 
Pedro,  Ohio. 

From  Manistique,  Mich.,  Donald  Sheppard 
is  serving  two  years  as  a laundry  worker 
at  the  Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio. 
He  is  a member  of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Manistique,  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Manistique  High  School. 

Three  persons  were  assigned  to  All  Faiths 
Receiving  Home  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
Phyllis  Summerfield,  Newport  News,  Va.,  is 
serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide,  along  with 
Ken  and  Leona  Landis,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  serving 
two  years  as  child  care  workers. 

Miss  Summerfield  is  a member  of  the 
Providence  Mennonite  Church,  Denbigh,  Va., 
and  a 1962  graduate  of  Warwick  High  School, 
Newport  News.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landis  are 
members  respectively  of  the  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  and  the 
Doylestown  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 

Barbara  Carrels,  Albany,  Ore.,  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a child  care  worker  at 
Melmark  Home,  Berwyn,  Pa.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church 


and  attended  Western  Mennonite  High 
School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Beginning  a one-year  term  as  a girls’  club 
leader  at  International  Falls,  Minn.,  Louise 
Wyse  of  Midland,  Mich.,  is  a member  of  the 
Midland  Mennonite  Church  and  a 1966  grad- 
uate of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Prior  to  service,  she  was 
employed  as  a bookkeeper  in  Midland. 

Now  a psychiatric  aide  for  one  year  at 
London,  Ont.,  Loretta  Groff  of  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  is  a member  of  the  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  Harleysville,  and  a 1961  graduate 
of  Souderton  High  School.  She  was  formerly 
employed  as  a secretary  for  Longacre’s,  Inc., 
in  Franconia. 

Serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  Ruth  Ann 
Bowman  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  is  a member  of  the 
Floradale  Mennonite  Church,  Elmira,  and 
attended  Elmira  High  School.  She  was  for- 
merly employed  by  Heritage  House  Nursing 
Home,  St.  Jacobs,  as  a nurse  aide. 

Pauline  Gingerich,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  is 
serving  one  year  as  a girls’  club  leader  at 
Surprise,  Ariz.  She  is  a member  of  the  Nairn 
Mennonite  Church,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  attended 
North  Middlesex  District  High  School,  Park- 
hill,  Ont. 

Delores  Gingerich,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  began 
a one-year  term  as  a nurse  aide  at  Virginia 
Home,  Richmond,  Va.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel,  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  and  a 1966  graduate  of  Bethany  High 
School,  Goshen. 

Wade  and  Eunice  Wenger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  are  serving  two  years  as  houseparents 
at  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  VS  unit.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wenger  are  members  respectively  of  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Linvilie,  Va.,  and 
the  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Prior  to  service,  the  couple  attended  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg. 

Currently  296  youth  and  adults  stationed 
in  52  locations  serve  in  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions’  Voluntary  Service  program.  The 
VS  program  s current  capacity  is  425. 

Counsel  Broadcast  Contacts 

Twenty-nine  Mennonite  pastors  received 
their  second  listing  of  selected  names  in  a 
trial  follow-up  of  listeners  to  The  Mennonite 
Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart  broadcasts. 

“The  purpose  of  the  follow-up,’’  said  Ken- 
neth J.  Weaver,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  execu- 
tive director,  “is  to  acquaint  the  listeners 
with  the  local  fellowship  and  services  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  their  community.” 

Pastors  undertake  to  make  contact  with 
each  name  by  letter,  encouraging  the  listen- 
er to  follow  up  his  initial  interest,  and  offer- 
ing pastoral  counsel  and  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend congregational  meetings. 

"Many  of  the  listeners  who  respond  to  the 
broadcasts,  continued  Weaver,  “would  ap- 
preciate a local  contact,  but  do  not  know 
where  to  look.  Getting  a letter  from  a pastor 
in  the  area  shows  them  where  to  look  fur- 
ther for  help,  if  they  want  it.” 
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Hospital  Administrators  Hold  Annual  Meeting 


Approximately  100  hospital  administrators 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto 
Rico  gathered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  15- 
18,  for  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Mennonite  Hospitals  and  Homes. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Protestant  Hos- 
pital Association,  which  registered  more  than 
700  attendees,  the  AMHH  chose  Nick  Braun 
of  Vineland,  Ont.,  as  president-elect  for  1969. 
James  Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  was 
elected  fourth  member  of  the  AMHH  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Earl  D.  Greaser,  administrator  of  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  will  serve  as 
president  of  the  organization  in  1968.  H. 
Ernest  Bennett,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  executive 
secretary. 

Presenting  the  luncheon  address  of  the 
AMHH  meeting  was  Jack  Hahn,  administra- 
tor of  Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hahn’s  address,  entitled  “Religious  Ministry 
in  Welfare  Institutions,”  emphasized  that  a 
spiritual  ministry  is  essential  to  a patient’s 
full  recovery  of  health. 

“The  barriers  of  demarcation  which  once 
separated  religion  from  science  are  no  longer 
present,”  said  Hahn.  He  added  that  these 
elements  must  be  complementary  if  the  pa- 
tient is  to  receive  the  most  effective  care 
and  treatment  as  a whole  man. 

“The  chaplain  is  truly  a professional  on 
the  health-care  team,”  Hahn  reminded  his 
audience.  “The  chaplain  must  constantly  re- 
member that  he  is  there  to  serve  the  patient, 
not  to  be  an  evangelist.” 

Other  addresses  included  “Approaches  to 
Personal  Recruitment,”  by  Urbane  Peachey, 
personnel  secretary  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.;  “Personnel  Training 
— a Significant  Task,”  by  William  E.  Dunn, 
administrator  of  Mennonite  Hospital,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.;  and  "The  Chaplain,  the  Minis- 
ter, and  the  Ministry  of  the  Church,”  by 
Myron  Ebersole,  chaplain  of  the  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Second  day  lectures  were  “Community 
Involvement  in  the  Institution,”  by  Luke 
Birky,  secretary  for  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  and  “A  Context  for  Witness,”  by  My- 
ron Ebersole. 

Concluding  speeches  treated  the  theme, 
"Ethics  Relating  to  the  Origin  and  Termi- 
nating of  Life,”  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Ryan,  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
discussed  the  medical  implications.  Dr.  Arthur 
Becker,  professor  of  pastoral  care  and  social 
ethics,  Lutheran  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
lectured  on  theological  implications. 

The  practical  concern  of  most  administra- 
tors centered  around  the  difficulties  relating 
to  the  procurement  of  personnel  to  staff  in- 


stitutions adequately.  Peachey  suggested  that 
“more  coordination  could  be  carried  on  be- 
tween AMHH  agencies  and  possibly  other 
Mennonite  agencies.” 

He  added,  "Church  loyalty  will  continue 
to  offer  motivation  to  serve  in  institutions 
and  will  attract  persons  from  east  to  west. 
There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  this 
pattern  will  diminish  as  denominational  self- 
consciousness  decreases.”  He  noted  that  the 
ratio  of  Mennonite  nurses  per  capita  member- 
ship is  “Undoubtedly  a good  deal  larger  than 
the  broader  society.” 

Dunn  explained,  "The  quantity  of  person- 
nel is  dependent  upon  recruitment,  the  qual- 
ity on  training.”  He  said  that  combined  with 
personnel  recruitment,  personnel  training  is 
the  biggest  challenge  facing  the  health  field 
today.  To  meet  this  challenge,  nursing  ed- 
ucation has  been  set  in  a more  formalized 
structure. 

Prior  to  the  AMHH  meetings,  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  reviewed  the  programs  of 
25  institutions  administered  by  the  Board. 
No  immediate  expansion  of  program  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  committee. 

In  addition,  the  chairman.  Dr.  E.  P.  Min- 
inger,  Elkhart,  introduced  a study  report  con- 
cerning the  therapeutic  termination  of  preg- 
nancy in  relation  to  recently  passed  state 
laws.  The  report  was  drawn  up  by  a group 
of  Mennonite  theologians  and  physicians. 

The  report  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  institution’s  establishing  functional  guide- 
lines for  its  local  situation.  The  committee 
and  Mennonite  hospital  administrators  ap- 
proved the  study  document  in  conjoint  reso- 
lution as  a basis  for  further  action. 


MTS  Has  Record  Sales 

The  Menno  Travel  Service  board  of  direc- 
tors met  recently  to  elect  officers  and  hear 
the  financial  reports  of  1967. 

Orie  O.  Miller  resigned  as  treasurer  and 
Ralph  Gunden  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Oth- 
er officers  include  William  T.  Snyder,  presi- 
dent; C.  J.  Rempel,  vice-president;  and  Sam- 
uel Wenger,  secretary. 

Don  Nussbaum,  controller,  presented  the 
statement  showing  a profitable  year  for  Men- 
no Travel  Service.  Total  sales  volume 
reached  over  four  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. One  contributing  factor  was  the  Eighth 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 
Thirty-eight  different  tours,  groups,  or  char- 
ters were  arranged.  North  American  MTS 
offices  alone  booked  more  than  2,000  travel- 
ers to  the  conference. 

Menno  Travel  Service  was  established 
more  than  two  decades  ago  to  meet  the  spon- 


soring church’s  travel  needs,  both  overseas 
and  domestically. 

During  the  past  year  one  MTS  office  was 
closed  and  another  opened.  The  new  office 
opened  at  Ephrata,  Pa,  in  an  attempt  to 
better  serve  the  surrounding  community. 
This  office  received  an  International  Air 
Transport  Association  (IATA)  membership 
and  Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  several  steamship  con- 
ference appointments. 

The  Beirut,  Lebanon,  office  was  closed 
due  to  the  evacuation  of  its  personnel  and 
the  later  lull  in  travel.  Following  the  Middle 
East  war,  the  U.S.  State  Department  pro- 
hibited travel  to  Arab  countries. 

MTS  branch  offices  are  in  Nairobi,  Kenya; 
London,  England;  Kinshasa,  Congo;  Amster- 
dam, Holland;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Newton, 
Kan. ; Goshen,  Ind. ; Ephrata  and  Akron,  Pa. 

Many  Request  Booklet  on 
Smoking  Habit 

“This  is  a very  good  booklet;  please  send 
me  eight  more,”  writes  a Mennonite  Hour 
listener  from  Arizona.  “I’d  like  to  share 
them  with  my  friends  who  want  to  want  to 
stop  smoking.  I rid  myself  of  this  addiction 
four  years  ago  after  33  years  of  smoking.” 

David  Augsburger’s  radio  broadcast  series 
on  smoking  and  its  effects  on  health  also  in- 
cludes practical  methods  to  help  a person 
quit. 

“We  stress  that  there  are  spiritual  re- 
sources available,”  said  Augsburger.  “Many 
people  find  themselves  incapable  of  quitting. 
We  point  out  how  concerned  God  is  for  their 
freedom,  not  only  from  this,  but  also  from 
anything  that  spoils  life  from  being  all  that 
it  could  be  in  Christ.  ” 

Quantities  of  “You  Can  Quit”  have  been 
distributed  by  churches,  pastors,  doctors,  and 
personal  workers.  One  doctor,  himself  a smok- 
er, ordered  24  booklets  to  give  out.  "I  al- 
ways enjoy  The  Mennonite  Hour,  but  this 
one  was  especially  good  because  I have  been 
trying  to  quit  smoking  and  lack  the  strength 
of  character  to  follow  through. 

An  Indiana  physician  who  stopped  smoking 
two  years  ago  after  radical  lung  surgery 
urged,  “We  must  use  all  available  means  to 
curtail  or  stop  the  present  scourge.  I feel  this 
broadcast  is  most  timely.  ” 

Another  doctor  from  Oregon  encouraged  a 
repeat  of  a similar  series,  and  commented, 
"Your  sermon  on  this  subject  has  been  truly 
a public  service  item.” 

A number  of  requests  from  listeners  em- 
phasized the  personal  impact  of  the  message. 
A Virginia  listener  wrote,  “After  listening  to 
your  program  on  the  radio  yesterday  morn- 
ing, I have  decided  to  try — once  more — to 
quit  smoking,  and  so  have  two  of  my  friends 
at  my  office.  I would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  send  me  three  copies.  ... 

Booklets  are  available  at  15  cents  each  or 
eight  for  one  dollar  from  The  Mennonite 
Hour,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World 


“Are  we  really  doing  the  best  job  we 
can  in  peace  education?”  is  a question  that 
many  church  leaders  are  asking.  They  sus- 
pect that  No  could  be  a possible  answer. 

Recent  developments  have  given  the  Men- 
nonites  some  strange  bedfellows.  Currently, 
peaceniks  and  dissenters,  demonstrators  and 
revolutionaries  are  receiving  extensive  cov- 
erage on  the  news  media.  Where  is  the  rel- 
evance of  the  historic  peace  church  which 
has  had  nonresistance  as  its  distinctive  trade- 
mark since  the  church's  sixteenth-century 
origins?  It  appears  to  some  that  the  radicals 
are  gaining  prominence  while  — and  be- 
cause — those  Christians  who  base  their 
peace  position  on  the  Scriptures  have  been 
too  timid  to  keep  it  vibrantly  alive  and  up 
to  date. 

Adult  and  youth  Sunday  school  classes  of 
Mennonite  churches  will  study  Peacemakers 
in  a Broken  World  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1968.  Beginning  Apr.  21,  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  the  eleven-lesson  course  extends 
through  June  30. 

Plans  for  the  peace  lessons  were  first 
discussed  in  detail  at  a November  1966 
meeting  of  Mennonite  educators  and  editors. 
These  men  planned  the  peacemaker  series 
to  replace  the  regular  Uniform  Series  for 
these  eleven  sessions  from  Apr.  21  to  June 
30,  in  both  adult  and  youth  classes. 

Lessons  will  emphasize  not  only  theo- 
retical education  but,  especially,  action  and 
witness.  The  whole  course  is  built  on  a 
broad  and  solid  base  of  the  Scriptures. 

Beginning  with  this  biblical  base,  the 
quarter,  as  well  as  each  lesson,  moves  to 
various  specific  ways  of  peace  witness.  In- 
cluded throughout  the  study  course  are  the 
issues  that  face  a Christian  in  today’s  world: 
the  power-force-conflict-war  complex,  race, 
poverty  and  hunger,  and  nationalism,  includ- 
ing church-state  relations  and  taxes  for  the 
military. 

The  lessons  will  provide  germinal  ideas  for 
groups  to  pick  up.  The  printed  materials 
will  interpret  the  Scriptures,  clarify  issues, 
raise  questions,  and  suggest  action  alter- 
natives. 

In  this  quarter,  peacemaking,  or  rec- 
onciliation, is  seen  as  God’s  mission  in  the 
world,  and  thereby  His  purpose  for  His  peo- 
ple. Thus  peacemaking  is  a living  option  in 
today’s  broken  world — both  an  opportunity 
and  a duty — as  compared  to  nonresistance, 
which  often  stressed  what  not  to  do. 

Aggressive  peace,  according  to  the  lesson 
materials,  changes  individuals  and  changes 
society.  Christians  are  to  get  involved  in- 
side the  world’s  problems,  even  getting  their 
hands  dirty.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  de- 
fine peace  as  keeping  things  calm,  retaining 
the  status  quo,  and  remaining  safe  on  the 
outside  of  conflict. 

Adult  and  youth  lesson  materials  will  be 
published  cooperatively  by  Herald  Press, 


Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Faith  and  Life  Press, 
Newton,  Kan.  The  materials,  though  pub- 
lished in  separate  editions,  will  have  the 
same  authors.  Writing  adult  lessons  are 
Vernon  Leis,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Arnold  Roth, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Ernest  Martin,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio.  Editor  is  Daniel  Hertzler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Youth  writer  is  Nick  W.  Dick, 
Toronto.  Teachers’  helps  that  appear  in  the 
leadership  magazine,  Builder,  are  by  Paul 
Zehr,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,  and  Wayne  North, 
Louisville,  Ohio. 

Beginning  in  February,  regional  peace- 
maker workshops  will  be  held  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  help  prepare 
teachers  and  leaders  for  this  course.  Also 
available  as  resource  for  one  aspect  of  the 
course  will  be  Atlee  Beechy’s  new  booklet, 
Vietnam:  Who  Cares?  to  be  published  in 
March  by  Herald  Press. 

Draft  Tightens  in 
South  Vietnam 

Tighter  draft  laws  in  Saigon,  South  Viet- 
nam, are  causing  much  conversation,  schem- 
ing, and  heartache. 

One  youth  in  the  Mennonite  fellowship 
volunteered  in  hopes  of  getting  a job  as  an 
interpreter.  Another  fled  to  a distant  place. 
Mr.  Phuoc  s request  for  a deferment  to  at- 
tend seminary  was  refused.  He  is  presently 
a medical  interpreter  in  a civilian  hospital. 

The  war  continues  to  swirl  around  the 
missionaries  in  Saigon,  sometimes  in  the  dis- 
tance and  sometimes  closer  when  it  involves 
people  they  know. 

Mrs.  Nga,  a newly  employed  social  worker, 
helps  in  the  Family  Child  Assistance  pro- 
gram. She  is  the  mother  of  five;  her  husband 
is  in  the  army.  He  was  located  at  an  outpost 
in  the  Mekong  delta  when  his  post  was  over- 
run. 

All  the  other  defenders  were  killed  or  miss- 
ing; Mr.  Nga  is  the  only  one  known  to  be 
alive.  He  lost  all  his  personal  belongings.  He 
is  not  a Christian  but  believes  that  God 
spared  his  life. 

Miss  Nguyet,  a member  of  the  believer 
group  and  a teacher  in  the  morning  session 
of  the  school  at  Gia  Dinh  center,  has  started 
two  sewing  classes,  one  in  the  afternoon  and 
one  at  night.  About  15  persons  attend  each 
class.  Six  Singer  sewing  machines  have  been 
obtained  from  CARE. 

New  Director  Assumes  Post 

On  Jan.  2,  Carl  Gusler,  MSW,  took  office 
as  director  of  Mennonite  Children’s  Home, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  replaced  Jake  Birkey, 
originally  from  Manson,  Iowa,  who  held  the 
post  for  the  past  eight  years.  Gusler,  a na- 
tive of  Midland,  Mich.,  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  Craigwood,  a residential  treatment 
service  to  teenage  boys  at  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont. 


The  new  director  received  his  BA  from  Go- 
shen College  and  MSW  from  University  of 
Michigan.  Gusler  arrived  in  Kansas  City  with 
his  wife  Kay,  also  a Goshen  College  graduate, 
and  his  two  children,  Ann,  age  4,  and  Jay, 
age  2. 

Mennonite  Children’s  Home  is  a licensed 
child-care  institution  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
serving  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and 
13  along  with  their  families;  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

King  Accepts  Chaplain  Post 

Donald  King,  formerly  of  the  Hesston, 
Kan.,  community,  has  assumed  the  position 
of  chaplain  at  the  Lebanon  Community  Hos- 
pital, Lebanon,  Ore.  Millard  Osborne,  former 
chaplain,  resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
Lebanon  Mennonite  Church  pastorate. 

King  said  he  was  challenged  to  become  a 
chaplain  by  a young  pastor  friend.  The 
young  pastor  "voiced  his  belief  that  his  con- 
temporaries wanted  ‘to  be  where  the  action 
is’  and  this  bolstered  my  intent  to  seek  fur- 
ther training  and  strike  out  in  work  in  a 
new  field. 

King  received  his  training  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  before  becoming  a pastor 
in  Hesston  for  about  20  years.  His  clinical 
training  for  the  chaplaincy  was  received  at 
several  hospitals,  including  Bethany  Hospital, 
Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  King  is  a native  of  the  Ashland,  Ore., 
area.  The  Kings  are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

The  Lebanon  Community  Hospital  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. — from  The  Lebanon  Ex- 
press. 

Clergy,  Laymen  to  Meet 
In  Washington 

Clergymen  and  laymen  concerned  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  urged  to  meet  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  5 and  6,  “to  visit 
with  congressmen  in  this  ‘political’  year,  to 
meet  by  states  to  talk  tactically  about  in- 
creased opposition  to  the  Vietnamese  war, 
and  to  make  clear  our  concern  for  young 
men  of  draft  age  who  in  conscience  cannot 
fight  in  Vietnam.” 

The  following  figures  substantiate  the  fact 
that  “death,  destruction,  and  despair  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  democracy — in  the 
name  of  America.’’ 

Two  million  South  Vietnamese,  or  almost 
one  eighth  of  the  population,  have  become 
official  refugees  (hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  displaced);  110,960  tons  of 
napalm  have  been  dropped  over  South  Viet- 
nam ,ince  the  end  of  1963. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
crop-producing  land  as  well  as  500,000  acres 
of  jungle  and  brush  have  been  defoliated  by 
five  million  gallons  of  herbicide  in  1967  alone. 
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None  of  the  43  provincial  hospitals  are 
"considered  up  to  minimum  standards  for  a 
developing  country  in  Southeast  Asia,"  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

Since  1961  more  than  300,000  Vietnamese 
and  American  military  personnel  have  been 
killed  while  a conservative  estimate  would 
place  civilian  death  at  approximately  four 


FIELD 

I.  W.  Royer,  Upland,  Calif.,  formerly  from 
Orrville,  Ohio,  passed  away  Jan.  19. 

Europe  and  Holy  Land  Tour  is  scheduled 
for  Aug.  4-25,  1968,  with  Kermit  H.  Ders- 
tine  as  tour  director  and  sponsored  by  Menno 
Travel  Service.  Tour  includes  Israel,  Jordan 
(Wew  Bank),  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. Space  will  be  limited.  Persons  inter- 
ested write  to  Menno  Travel  Service,  102 
East  Main  Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17522.  Flight 
arrangements  are  on  TWA  Jet  and  the  tour 
focus  will  be  on  biblical  origins  and  expan- 
sion of  the  church. 

John  Thomas,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  minister 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  was  installed  as 
associate  minister  for  Wesley  Mennonite 
Chapel,  Newark,  Del.,  Jan.  7.  In  charge  of 
the  service  were  the  bishops  of  the  Maple 
Grove  district,  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  and  Mel- 
ville Nafziger. 

Gordon  Schrag,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Calico  Rock  Menno- 
nite Fellowship,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan  7. 
Manasseh  E.  Bontreger,  Arkansas  area  over- 
seer, was  in  charge  of  the  service. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church,  Imlav  City,  Mich.,  will 
be  held  the  afternoon  of  May  19.  All  former 
ministers,  members,  and  friends  are  invited 
to  attend.  Bro.  B.  Charles  Hostetter  will 
hold  a series  of  meetings  at  the  church  each 
evening  May  15-19.  He  will  also  be  speak- 
ing at  the  anniversary  service.  The  present 
pastor  is  Leonard  E.  Schmucker. 

Eleventh  Annual  Christian  Life  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Columbia  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion, Columbia,  Pa.,  all  day,  Feb.  18.  Allen 
L.  Kauffman  and  William  H.  Martin  will  be 
the  instructors. 

Needed — Lead  bookstore  salesclerk  at 
Provident  Bookstore,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Will  be 
responsible  for  selecting  and  ordering  most 
books  and  will  assist  with  merchandise  dis- 
play. Should  not  only  know  and  love  books, 
but  assist  customers  in  making  purchases. 
Write  to:  Personnel  Manager,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Bertha  Beachy  returned  to  Somali  Repub- 
lic to  her  assignment  at  the  New  Africa 
Booksellers  bookstore.  She  arrived  in  Moga- 


times  that  figure. 

Interested  persons  may  address  their  re- 
quest for  information  to  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  Room  547- 
Attention:  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez.  Or  they 
mav  telephone  (212)  870-2283  or  (212)  870-  1 
2020. 


NOTES 

discio  on  Jan.  8. 

Wilmer  Dagen  and  Ray  Kuhns  trans- 
ferred from  their  VS  assignments  in  Hondu- 
ras to  the  new  unit  location  in  Guatemala  on 
Jan.  2.  Their  address  is  c/o  James  Hudson, 
34  Avenida  23-53,  Zona  5,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

Donald  Clymer,  Goodville,  Pa.,  and 
Galen  Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  began  a term 
of  VS  in  Honduras  on  Jan.  2. 

David  Hollinger,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  began  a | 
VS  term  in  British  Honduras  on  Jan.  2. 

H.  Frank  Kipe  recently  succeeded  J.  E. 
Musser  as  bishop  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church  in  Zambia  and  also  as  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  director  in  that  country  and 
Malawi.  Musser  will  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  to  begin  a furlough. 

Kipe  has  been  a missionary  in  Zambia 
since  1952.  Three  years  ago  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  Livingstone  College.  Livingstone, 
Zambia,  a position  he  held  until  this  new 
appointment. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Central, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  one  at  Poole,  Ont;  two  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Frank  Byler  wrote  from  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay: "Since  our  last  letter,  five  people  have 
been  baptized;  four  of  these  came  from 
homes  where  they  are  the  only  evangelicals 
in  the  home."  Byler  will  conduct  services  in 
the  German  Mennonite  churches  in  Paraguay 
in  January  and  February. 

Tilman  Martin  reported  from  Montreal- 
Nord,  Quebec,  “Several  new  families  have 
been  attending  (the  local  fellowship)  quite 
regularly  on  Sundays.  We  pray  that  soon 
they  will  be  ready  to  commit  their  lives  to 
Christ  and  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Martin 
pastors  the  fellowship  sponsored  by  the  On- 
tario Conference. 

Bragado  Church,  Argentina,  was  the  scene 
of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  meet- 
ing Jan.  11-14.  A special  program  highlight- 
ing the  coming  of  the  first  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries to  Argentina  50  years  ago  was  pre- 
sented Jan.  13.  The  ladies  of  the  conference 
held  their  WMSA  meeting  Jan.  15. 

Merlin  Swartz  commented  from  Beirut, 


Lebanon,  "Things  have  been  moving  along 
well  at  Near  East  School  of  Theology.  The 
past  three  months  have  been  extremely  busy 
ones  for  us.  I have  enjoyed  my  teaching  im- 
mensely and  have  found  my  students — both 
Muslim  and  Christian — a great  challenge.  " 

Robert  Martin  related  from  the  hospital  at 
Nazareth,  Israel,  "During  our  first  year  in 
Nazareth  I was  attached  to  the  internal  med- 
ical department,  and  this  past  year  my  ex- 
perience centered  around  surgical  and  obstet- 
rical cases.  ...  In  the  same  building  in 
which  our  clinic  is  located  we  are  preparing 
to  open  a Bible  shop,  and  Christian  books  in 
Arabic  will  be  made  available.  " 

Robert  Hamish  began  as  chaplain  at  Ma- 
ple Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  1,  serving 
as  a part-time  staff  employee.  Administrator 
Earl  Greaser  explained  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  96-bed  home  has  employed  a chap- 
lain; other  chaplains  were  volunteers.  Harnish 
doubles  as  pastor  of  the  Highway  Village 
Mennonite  Church,  East  Peoria,  111.  Maple 
Lawn  Homes  is  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Quintus  Leatherman,  missionary  at  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing: “A  rather  unique  baptismal  service 
took  place  at  the  Fryiams  Baptist  Church  in 
Basildon,  England.  Two  modes  of  baptism 
were  used  in  this  service.  Six  applicants 
were  baptized  upon  confession  of  j faith.  . . . 
We  request  the  prayers  of  His  people,  that 
thev  mav  be  faithful  in  their  service  for  the 
Lord." 

An  increase  of  $265,000  worth  of  free 
radio  time  was  secured  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  for  scheduled  programs  in  1967. 
The  80  percent  increase  over  1966  meant  a 
total  of  $584,000  of  free  time  was  given  by 
stations  as  a public  service.  Most  significaot 
increase  in  free  time  came  for  Minute  Broad- 
casts, now  going  regularly  to  500  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Sunday,  Feb.  18,  is  being  observed  by 
many  evangelical  Christians  as  Tract  Sunday. 
Orders  are  being  received  now  by  Herald 
Press  Tracts  for  this  occasion  and  before  the 
price  rise  takes  place  Mar.  1,  1968. 

Calendar 


School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

Annual  School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Feb.  5-8. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar,  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Apr. 
26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Apr.  26- 
28.  (Place  not  yet  decided) 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

1 was  disappointed  to  read  about  social  dancing 
being  permitted  on  two  church  college  campuses. 

. . . It  has  interested  me  to  know  that  Concordia, 
a Lutheran  college  close  by,  has  a president  who, 
alone  among  his  church’s  colleges,  has  withstood 
social  dancing  on  the  campus.  It  is  not  done.  It 
has,  however,  one  of  the  best  music  departments 
in  the  country  led  by  Paul  Christiansen,  son  of 
Amelius.  The  concert  they  gave  Christmas  was 
enough  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  coldest  Chris- 
tian! I'm  saying  this  kind  of  activity  shows  Johnny 
how  to  make  his  bed  instead  of  putting  beans  up 
his  nose!  Let  alone  debating,  scholarship  goals, 
Bible  study,  and  the  humanities  in  light  of  the 
present  dilemma,  etc. 

Brethren,  should  not  the  cross  still  be  central 
in  our  church  schools — "towering  o’er  the  wrecks 
of  time”?  Should  not  a church  school  president 
still  be  free  to  administer  God’s  grace  via  his 
faculty?  What  is  so  bad  about  his  being  an  author-  i 
itative  figure?  What  would  happen  if  I cease  to  be  1 
such  in  a church  college  town,  with  my  own  family? 

Hungry  sheep  are  waiting  to  be  fed,  and  col- 
lege alumni  are  all  over  tne  world  doing  this. 
Thank  God  for  them.  Young  men  are  'dancing 
to  the  tune  of  bullets  ricocheting  overhead  in 
Vietnam,  and  here  we  are,  attempting  in  a 
feeble  way  to  show  our  peace  witness  by  com- 
promising on  social  purity.  Where  is  our  Men- 
nonite  and  Christian  witness?  Perhaps  I feel  this 
more  because  I came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  and  know  what  1 was  saved  from.  Super- 
vised evil  is  an  old  trick  of  the  devil,  and  I’m 
sorry  I do  not  go  along  with  it. — Norman  H. 
Teague,  Casselton,  N.D. 

For  a long  time  I wanted  to  react  on  paper 
to  your  series  of  pictures  of  church  buildings.  My 
sentiments  might  best  be  phrased  in  the  words  of 
a little  finger  play  I learned  as  a child: 

Here  is  the  church;  here  is  the  steeple; 

Open  the  door  and  see  the  people. 

Please  do;  open  the  door  and  let  us  see  the 
people.  This  series  has  always  struck  me  as  a bit 
inconsistent  with  our  Anabaptist  view  of  the 
church.  Our  tradition  has  been  to  pay  little 
attention  to  church  architecture,  often  building 
a cracker-box  type  of  “meetinghouse”  be- 
cause we  think  the  important  thing  is  the  people. 

It  isn’t  against  my  religion  to  build  a pretty 
church,  and  many  of  our  churches  are  attractive, 
but  the  fact  is  that  most  of  them  are  nothing  to 
“write  home  about.” 

So  why  not  a picture  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife, 
the  board  of  elders,  the  deacon,  the  Sunday  school 
department  at  work,  or  WMSA  activities?  Or 
how  about  pictures  of  bright  ideas  in  inside 
facilities,  if  we  must  have  pictures  of  buildings?  Or 
perhaps  biographical  sketches,  or  viewpoints  of 
personalities  in  a given  congregation? 

On  the  positive  side.  Gospel  Herald  is  getting 
more  readable  all  the  time. — Helen  Brenneman, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Buehler,  Flovd  and  Irma  (Baechler),  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Colin  Elroy,  Nov.  16, 
1967 

Byler,  Ellsworth  and  Evelyn  (Miller),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Stephen  Jay,  Jan  3,  1968. 

Campos.  Ishmael  and  Ruby  (Yoder),  Chicago,  III., 
first  child,  Richard  Neal,  bom  May  31,  1962;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Nov.  28,  1967. 


Frey,  Duane  and  Peggy  (Yoder),  Canby,  Ore., 
first  child,  Karla  Jean,  Nov.  6,  1967. 

Gerber,  Harold  and  Margaret  (Steiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Debra  Ann,  bom 
Dec.  13,  1967;  received  for  adoption. 

Gingerich,  Richard  and  Shirley  (Steckly),  Canby, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Krista  Richelle, 
Jan.  4.  1968. 

Hartzler,  Irvin  and  Sara(Renno),  Belleville,  Pa., 
first  child,  Regina  Ann,  Dec.  2,  1967. 

Herrfort,  Stanley  and  Esther  (Wagler),  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Patsy  Louise  Dawn,  Jan.  6, 
1968. 

Hershberger,  Kenneth  and  Fern  (Weaver),  Can- 
by, Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Darcy  Fern, 
Dec.  5,  1967. 

Hershberger,  Warde  and  Pat  (Yoder),  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Marv  Kathlene,  Nov.  28, 
1967. 

Lehman,  Ellis  and  Jean  (Sommers),  Dalton,  Ohio, 
third  son,  Robert  Lee,  Dec.  19,  1967. 

Mellinger.  P.  Dale  and  Carolyn  (Martin),  Boston, 
Mass.,  second  daughter,  Lvnette  Marie,  Nov.  28, 

1967. 

Miller,  Larry  W.  and  Fran  (Zimmerly),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jerald  Wayne,  Jan.  6, 

1968. 

Reitz,  Melvin  N.  and  Pauline  (Hess),  Washing- 
ton, D C.,  first  child,  Donna  Faye,  Nov.  21,  1967. 

Roth,  Leonard  and  Ruth  (Gerber),  Baden,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Darrvl  Scott  Joseph,  Dec. 
3,  1967. 

Schroeder,  Jerry  Dean  and  Ann  (Dettwiler),  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kan.,  first  child,  Gregory  Scott,  Nov. 
16,  1967. 

Troyer,  Rodney  and  Virginia  (Stutzman),  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  a son,  Jeffrey  John,  Dec.  25, 
1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blouin — Schwartz. — Joe  Blouin  and  Anna  Mae 
Schwartz,  both  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove 
cong.,  by  O.  H.  Hooley,  Sept.  23,  1967. 

Brenneman — Miller. — Delme:  Brenneman,  Par- 
nell (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Lois  Miller,  Wellman  (Iowa) 
cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel,  assisted  bv  Paul  E.  M.  Yo- 
der, Dec.  22,  1967. 

Cressman — Bauman. — Dennis  Clare  Cressman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Esther  Bauman,  London,  Ont., 
by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  Dec.  22,  1967. 

Cusac — Egli. — Michael  Cusac,  Magnolia,  111., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Jane  Egli,  Varna,  III.,  Met- 
amora  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Dec.  30,  1967. 

Douglas — Truox. — Ellis  E.  Douglas  and  Doris  J. 
Truox,  both  of  Warfordsburg,  Pa.,  by  Michael  M. 
Horst. 

Hartzler — Ropp.— Galen  Hartzler,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
and  Ardith  Ropp,  Wellman,  Iowa,  both  of  West 
Union  cong.,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp,  Dec.  16,  1967. 

Hartzler — Slabach. — Wayne  Hartzler,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Sla- 
bach, Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  J.  Lester  Gravbill, 
Dec.  30,  1967. 

Kulp — Derstine. — John  E.  Kulp,  Lansdale.  Pa., 
Plains  cong.,  and  Betty  Lou  Derstine,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Lehman — Longenecker.— Galen  R.  Lehman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  South  Christian  Street  cong.,  and 
Gloria  A.  Longenecker,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Steelton 
cong.,  by  William  Z.  Yovanovich,  assisted  by  Les- 
ter Weaver,  Dec.  24,  1967. 

Marvin — Miller. — Larry  Marvin,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Baptist  Church,  and  Bettv  Miller,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  bv  O.  H.  Hoolev.  Dec. 
23,  1967 

Nelson — Troyer. — Rollen  Nelson  and  Orpha 


Troyer,  both  of  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong., 
by  6.  H.  Hooley,  Jan.  6,  1968 

Rutt — Zimmerman. — Harry  W.  Rutt,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Julia  Ann  Zimmerman,  Clay,  Pa.,  by  Les- 
ter S.  Martin,  Jan.  6,  1968. 

Snader — Horst. — Clarence  M.  Snader,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  Cedar  Street  cong.,  and  Bessie  M. 
Horst,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by 
Amos  Martin,  Oct.  26,  1967. 

Thompson — Weaver. — Steven  Thompson,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Miriam  Weaver, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  bv  O.  H Hoolev, 
Dec.  9,  1967. 

Weaver — Bontrager. — Leonard  Weaver.  Well- 
man  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Shirley  Bontrager,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  by  Ron  Kennel,  Dec.  19,  1967. 

Wenger — Hershberger. — Galen  R.  Wenger, 
Lambertville  (N.J. ) cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Hershberg- 
er, Hatfield,  Pa.,  Lansdale  cong.,  by  Warren  M. 
Wenger,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Yoder — Wilson. — Richard  Yoder,  Arthur  (III.) 
cong.,  and  Carol  Wilson,  Pesotum,  111.,  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  bv  Wallace  Wadland  and  Paul  Sieber, 
Dec.  30,  1967. 

Zook — Mast. — Daniel  E.  Zook,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Stumptown  cong.,  and  Doris  F.  Mast,  Middlebury, 
Ind..  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  bv  Gordon  Zook,  Jan. 
6,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachey,  Cora,  daughter  of  Noah  C.  and  Eliza 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111,,  June  19, 
1906;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Decatur,  III., 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Dec.  10,  1967;  aged  61 
y.  5 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  17,  1929,  she  was  married 
to  Emory  J.  Beachey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Rosa — Mrs.  Eldon  Cender,  Ella — 
Mrs.  Yost  Schrock,  Jr.,  Edwin,  Jacob,  and  Emory, 
Jr.)  and  11  brothers  and  sisters  (Mrs.  Jake  Plank, 
Henry,  Chris,  Mrs.  Mattie  Miller,  Elvin,  Enos,  Syl- 
vanus,  Mrs.  Steve  Kauffman,  Andrew  Ray,  Mrs. 
George  Martin,  and  Nelson).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Arthur  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  12,  with  Paul  Sieber  and  Richard  Yordy 
officiating. 

Blucker,  Jacob  W.,  of  Arthur,  111.,  was  bom  Oct. 
7,  1891;  died  of  mio  cardiac  infarction,  Dec  18, 
1967;  aged  76  y.  2 m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  20,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Lydia  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  6 children  (Marty,  Mrs.  Elvan 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Noah  Beachy,  Mrs.  Willis  Yoder, 
John,  and  Mrs.  Jake  Chupp),  16  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Dan  Miller 
and  Lydia).  He  was  a member  of  the  Arthur 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  20, 
with  Richard  Yordy  and  J.  A.  Heiser  officiating. 

Lelm,  Beverly  Sue,  daughter  of  Dennis  and 
Roxie  Lelm,  was  bom  at  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  Feb.  27, 
1963;  died  at  her  home  after  a lingering  illness  of 
mucus  fibrosis,  Jan.  4,  1968;  aged  4 y.  10  m.  7 d. 
Besides  her  parents,  she  is  survived  by  one  sister 
(Bette  Lue),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harly 
Stout  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lelm),  great-grand- 
mother (Stout),  and  great  grandparents  (Clifford). 
She  attended  the  South  Lawrence  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Leroy  Schrock 
officiating;  interment  in  Sheldon  Cemetery. 

Lucas,  David  Richard,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
Lucas,  was  born  at  Crawford,  Ky.,  May  9,  1886; 
died  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Jan.  1,  1968;  aged  81  y. 
7 m.  23  d.  On  Aug.  25,  1907,  he  was  married  to 
May  Catherine  Mays,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Harvey,  Charles,  George,  LeRoy,  and 
Robert),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Margaret  Bitikofer  and 
Mrs.  Martha  King),  2 brothers  (Owen  and  Albert), 
23  grandchildren,  and  28  great-grandchildren.  One 
son  (James  Howard)  preceded  him  in  death  He 
was  a member  of  the  Argentine  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  R.  P.  Horst  and 
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Edward  Yoder  officiating. 

Martin,  Vernon,  son  of  Elam  and  Elmina  Martin, 
was  bom  in  Woolwich  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  7,  1925; 
died  at  Kitchener-Waterloo  Hospital,  as  the  result 
of  a car  accident,  Dec.  31,  1967;  aged  42  y.  8 m. 
24  d.  On  July  18,  1953,  he  was  married  to  Eileen 
Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 
mother,  one  daughter  (Kristine),  4 sons  (Kenneth, 
Frederick,  Brian,  and  Rodney),  2 brothers  (Curtis 
and  Willis),  and  3 sisters  (Vera — Mrs.  Willis  Weber, 
Loma — Mrs.  Floyd  Shantz,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Sny- 
der). He  was  a member  of  the  Floradale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  3,  with 
Gerald  Good  and  Glenn  Brubacher  officiating. 

Musser,  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  John  and  Fan- 
ny (Weber)  Musser,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  July  5,  1875;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Community 
Hospital,  Jan  4,  1968;  aged  92  y.  5 m.  29  d.  She 
was  the  last  of  her  immediate  family.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  a niece  (Mrs.  Homer  Martin)  with  whom 
she  resided.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ephrata 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  7, 
with  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Noah  G.  Good  officiating; 
interment  in  Bowmansville  Cemetery. 

Schantz,  Edwin,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Hege)  Schantz,  was  bom  at  Fulda,  Minn.,  Sept. 
20,  1901;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Beemer,  Neb., 
Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  66  y.  3 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are 
4 sisters  (Bertha — Mrs.  Aaron  Birky,  Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Jonas  Birky,  Martha,  and  Esther)  and  2 
brothers  (Chris  and  Arthur).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Beemer  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held,  with  Sam  Oswald  and  Earnest 
Kauffman  officiating. 

Vance,  Milton,  son  of  Isaac  P.  and  Martha  E. 
(Habogast)  Vance,  was  bom  Aug.  8,  1911;  died 
at  Cumberland  (Md. ) Hospital,  Sept.  26,  1967 ; aged 
56  y.  1 m.  18  d.  He  was  married  to  Pearl  Craw- 
ford, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 stepsons 
(Earl  and  Lester  Crawford),  5 stepdaughters  (Mavis 
Snyder,  Pleasant  Ruby,  Vada  Harper,  Irene  Trail, 
and  Lorraine  Shipley),  5 brothers  (Isom,  Nathan, 

L.  R.,  Clinton,  and  Kermitt),  and  3 sisters  (Lil- 
lian Conrad,  Dora,  and  Lora  Cornell).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Green  Ridge  Assembly 
of  God  Church,  Artemas,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Michael 

M.  Horst;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Weirich,  Edna,  daughter  of  Phillip  and  Fannie 

(Miller)  Miller,  was  bom  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  18, 
1892;  died  at  Lagrange,  Ind.,  from  a blood  clot, 
Jan.  6,  1968;  aged  75  y.  3 m.  19  d.  Oct.  30,  1909, 
she  was  married  to  Harvev  Weirich,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Alvin,  Fred,  Irene, 
and  Mable),  a foster  daughter  (Ruby),  2 sisters 
(Lizzie  Troyer  and  Ida — Mrs.  Noah  Schmucker), 
one  brother  (Abraham),  16  grandchildren,  and  7 
great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Glen)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Shore  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  9,  with  Or- 
vin  H.  Hooley  officiating. 

Wengerd,  Alvin,  son  of  Christ  and  Katie  (Hos- 
tetler) Wengerd,  was  bom  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Mar. 
10,  1918;  died  at  Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio, 
from  a ruptured  blood  vessel  at  base  of  brain, 
Nov.  4,  1967;  aged  49  y.  7 m.  25  d.  On  Mar.  26, 
1939,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Hostetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Edna — 
Mrs.  Ollen  Stutzman),  5 sons  (Loyal,  Earnest,  Roy, 
Alvin,  and  Robert),  5 grandchildren,  his  mother,  5 
brothers,  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hartville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  7,  with  Edward  Diener  and  Alvin  Witt- 
mer  officiating. 

Zeiset,  Michael  Andrew,  son  of  Ernest  and 
Leona(Martin)Zeiset,  Bowmansville,  Pa.,  died  Nov. 
28,  1967,  in  Children  s Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
from  congestive  heart  failure  due  to  congenital 
heart  defects;  aged  2 1/2  months.  Surviving  be- 
sides his  parents  are  2 brothers  (Ernest  Dale,  Jr., 
and  Mark  Anthony),  maternal  grandparents  (Edwin 
G.  and  Mabel  M.  Martin),  paternal  grandparents 
(Benj.  and  Anna  Zeiset),  and  maternal  great- 
grandfather (Peter  Martin).  Funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  1,  with  Warren  Martin  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Ethiopia — 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church 


The  Mennonite  mission  in 
Ethiopia  developed  from  relief 
and  reconstruction  ministries 
following  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  1935.  From  April 
1946,  the  Mennonite  Relief 
Committee  operated  a medical 
service  in  the  Haile  Mariam 
Mammo  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Nazareth.  The  predominantly 
Orthodox  Christian  community 
was  at  first  closed  to  evange- 
listic activity,  but  missionaries  later  gained  more  and  more 
freedom. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
sent  its  first  workers  to  Ethiopia  in  1948.  Shortly,  thereafter 
the  emperor  granted  permission  to  the  Mennonites  to  engage 
in  mission  work  at  Deder  and  Bedeno.  Under  a new  contract 
in  1951  permission  was  also  granted  to  teach  the  Bible  to 
dresser  students,  and  the  Nazareth  Dresser  Bible  School  was 
opened.  A year  later  staff  was  provided  for  the  Merha 
Ewourran  School  for  the  Blind  in  Addis  Ababa,  and  the  fifth 
station  was  opened  in  Dire  Dawa. 

People  and  Country 

The  people  of  Ethiopia,  ancient  land  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  are  of  Semitic-Hamitic  background;  many  believe  their 
royal  family  to  be  descendants  of  King  Solomon.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  22,000,000  population  is  Christian,  40 
percent  Islamic,  and  20  percent  pagan.  Most  Christians  are 
Orthodox. 

Ethiopia,  350,000  square  miles  in  area,  is  located  on  a 
plateau  of  5,000-9,000  feet,  with  mountains  attaining  altitudes 
of  15,000  feet.  Adequate  rainfall,  low  humidity,  and  tempera- 
tures that  range  from  the  high  40s  to  the  high  70s  give 
Ethiopia  one  of  the  world  s best  climates. 

Amharic  is  the  official  language;  English  is  the  next  most 
widely  spoken.  The  oldest,  Ge’ez,  is  the  liturgical  language 
of  the  Ethiopian  church. 

Ninety  percent  illiteracy  reflects  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  To  remedy  this  situation  the  govern- 
ment is  seeking  help  from  other  nations.  Agencies  from 
most  European  countries,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  are  providing  educational,  technical,  and  medical  assist- 


ance. The  Peace  Corps  is  providing  most  of  the  teachers  for 
the  country’s  secondary  school  system.  Both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  at  work.  Mennonite  missionaries  serve 
the  country  through  education,  medicine,  and  literature. 

Service  and  Witness 

Village  schools  have  been  provided  in  new  communities. 
For  lack  of  community  support,  a few  were  closed  at  the 
beginning  of  1966-67.  Six  schools  were  continued,  staffed  by 
20  teachers.  In  spite  of  increased  fees,  record  attendance 
continues,  with  900  students  enrolled.  The  government 
syllabus  is  followed,  plus  intensive  Bible  classes.  Education 
director  is  Robert  L.  Garber. 

The  Bible  Academy  at  Nazareth  has  grown  in  ten  years 
from  16  to  110  students.  Plans  are  under  way  for  expansion 
and  the  offering  of  vocational  subjects.  Shemsudin  Abdo  serves 
as  director. 

Served  at  Nazareth  and  Deder  hospitals  during  the  past 
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Ato  Kana  Shino,  Ethiopian  dresser,  is  responsible  for  the  Bedeno  clinic. 


year  were  55,000  outpatients.  Admissions  numbered  3,800, 
with  1,625  surgical  cases  and  150  maternity  cases.  The 
dresser  training  program  has  provided  50  graduates  annually 
but  had  to  be  curtailed  in  1967  because  of  limited  staff. 

The  hospital  at  Nazareth  must  either  upgrade  and  enlarge 
or  give  place  to  another  agency.  Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  government  capital  funds  to  build  a community  hospital  to 
be  managed  by  the  church.  Fissihi  Wendimagenhu  is  director 
of  HMMM  Hospital,  and  Paul  Gingrich  administers  the  total 
medical  program. 

The  literature  program,  under  the  leadership  of  Nathan 
Hege,  continues  to  grow.  A major  project  for  1967  was  the 
completion  of  a year's  lessons  of  junior  Sunday  school  ma- 
terials; the  series  for  the  second  year  is  almost  ready.  Corre- 
spondence courses,  “The  Bible,  God's  Word  to  Man”  and 
"God’s  Great  Salvation,”  are  available.  In  preparation  are 
an  instruction  book  for  members,  sermon  outlines  and  illus- 
trations for  preachers,  and  daily  Bible  reading  notes. 

Bookstores  in  Addis  Ababa,  Dire  Dawa,  and  Nazareth 
serve  both  mission  and  church.  Menno  Bookstore  supplies 
literature  to  approximately  50  small  bookstores  throughout 
the  country. 

Three  kinds  of  persons  are  contacted  through  the  service 
and  witness  outreach:  Muslim,  pagan,  and  Orthodox  Christian. 
Since  the  latter  have  persisted  in  using  a dead  language 
for  worship,  their  people  are  often  ignorant  of  the  basic  be- 
liefs of  Christianity.  Evangelical  believers  have  opportunities 
to  help  such  persons  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  opened  to 
sinful  man  personal  access  to  God. 

A Growing  Church 

While  serving  human  need,  the  missionaries  have  shared 
in  planting  the  church.  The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  now 
has  an  organizational  structure,  supported  by  a constitution. 


Church  committees  have  both  Ethiopian  and  American  mem- 
bers so  that  each  can  learn  from  the  other. 

The  growing  edge  of  the  church  is  at  two  points:  there  are 
students  who  come  to  faith  in  mission  schools,  and  there  are 
the  tribesmen  from  Kambatta  and  Wallamo  areas  who  were 
disposed  to  accept  the  gospel  through  a people’s  movement 
begun  during  the  Italian  occupation. 

Most  of  the  congregations  have  grown  during  the  past  year. 
Ten  places  of  regular  worship  have  429  members,  many  of 
whom  are  intelligent  youth. 

Sunday  schools,  Sunday  morning  preaching  services,  Bible 
seminars.  Youth  for  Christ  meetings,  and  midweek  meetings 
are  held  in  the  congregations  regularly. 

Three  Ethiopian  brethren  are  ordained  ministers.  But  more 
are  needed  so  that  each  congregation  will  have  a pastor. 
As  part  of  the  leadership  training  program  of  the  church, 
overseas  scholarships  have  been  granted  to  three  young  men. 
Others  are  studying  overseas  under  various  sponsorships. 

Although  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  has  applied  for 
recognition  by  government  as  a legal  entity,  the  privilege 
of  registration  has  not  yet  been  granted.  The  government  is 
reluctant  to  register  groups  that  are  not  Orthodox  Christians. 
When  it  assumes  full  autonomy,  the  church  is  eager  to  con- 
tinue close  relationship  with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Amer- 
ica and  around  the  world. 

Million  Belete,  church  chairman,  points  to  the  source  of 
power  for  church  work  with  this  testimony. 

In  my  short  Christian  experience  I have  learned  that  it 
is  not  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  personal  evangelism 
methods,  or  the  art  of  preaching  that  brings  conviction  to 
the  hearts  of  people  (although  these  are  very  important), 
but  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unless  there  is  a 
real  conviction  of  sin,  a man  will  never  become  a child  of 
God.  We  may  educate  him  into  the  faith  and  thereby 
make  him  religious,  but  only  the  power  of  God  can 
change  the  heart.  ” Q 

{ Called  to  Be  Sent,  p.  170. ) 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Taking  Teaching  Seriously 

A total  of  over  38,000  copies  of  Christian  Service  Training 
texts  have  been  sold  in  our  denomination  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  series  will  be  completed  with  the  publication  of 
Learning  to  Understand  the  Mission  of  the  Church  by  Erland 
Waltner.  This  final  course  will  also  be  used  as  a missionary 
education  text.  The  possibility  of  using  the  same  text  for 
both  leadership  training  and  education  for  mission  dramatizes 
the  point  that  all  training  in  the  local  congregation  is 
ultimately  for  mission. 

We  are  thrilled  with  the  use  congregations  have  made  of 
Learning  to  Lead , Learning  to  Teach,  Learning  to  Under- 
stand People,  Learning  to  Know  the  Bible,  and  Learning  to 
Work  Together.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  every- 
one who  bought  a copy  read  it  or  even  that  everyone  who 
read  a copy  learned  something.  But  suppose  only  two  thirds, 
25,000,  of  the  texts  made  some  real  difference  in  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  learning  in  our  congregations.  Think  how 
much  richer  we  are  because  we  have  used  these  studies! 

If  your  congregation  has  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  all 
these  texts,  you  are  not  too  late.  All  of  them  are  available. 
You  can  use  them  in  any  order.  They  make  excellent  adult 
or  youth  study  material.  They  have  been  used  in  many 
settings,  Sunday  school  classes,  midweek,  Sunday  evening, 
sermon  and  discussion,  and  special  classes  for  teachers. 

Considerable  feedback  indicates  that  both  the  Learning  to 
Work  Together  and  the  Peacemaker  Workshops  were  very 
helpful  to  congregational  leaders  and  teachers.  Much  of  the 
planning  for  these  workshops  was  done  on  the  conference 
level.  The  denominational  office  attempted  to  fulfill  its  servant 
role  in  these  efforts.  This  kind  of  teamwork  has  been  re- 
warding. It  also  suggests  some  direction  for  future  planning. 
Note  that  both  types  of  workshops  conducted  across  the 
church  since  last  fall  had  this  in  common:  clusters  of  con- 
gregations worked  together  on  the  task  of  upgrading  the 
quality  of  their  teaching. 

Would  a next  step  be  for  congregations  in  clusters  to 
secure  the  services  of  a full-time  teacher  of  teachers  and 
leaders?  Large  churches  could  afford  to  do  it  alone.  Small 
churches  together  could  release  some  trained  person  to  work 
regularly,  perhaps  even  on  a circulating  assignment,  at  the 
task  of  bringing  the  leadership  training  school  to  the  con- 
gregation. Some  of  this  is  already  being  done. 

Be  assured  that  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education  encourages  this  sort  of  thing  and  is  ready  to  help 
congregations  develop  such  programs. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

O God,  forgive  me 

For  a haughty,  hateful  heart. 

Today  1 harbored  the  thought 
That  if  the  poor, 

Pictured  so  many  places, 

Would  really  try  and  dig, 

As  I do, 

They  would  not  need  to  live 
In  such  squalor,  suffering, 

And  poverty. 

Have  mercy  upon  me 
A sinner. 

And  save  me  through  Christ 

From  the  pride  which  judges  another, 

Which  lifts  up  self, 

Which  imagines  I am  more  worthy 
Of  blessing. 

Place  once  again  within  me 
Love  and  compassion 
In  place  of  this  iciness 
And  indifference. 

Amen. 


Campo  77  Mennonite  Church 

The  above-pictured  church  building  was  erected  in  1966  and  is  located 
in  a small  farming  village  (Campo  77)  which  is  eighteen  miles  southwest 
of  Cd.  Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  work  at  this  place  was  started 
about  seven  years  ago  by  missionaries  serving  under  the  Mission  Board 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Conference.  Baptized  Christians  who  are 
members  or  worship  here  are  fifteen.  Missionaries  Maynard  and  Helen 
Headings  are  giving  leadership  to  the  work  at  this  place. 
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Editorial 


Evading  or  Avoiding  Taxes 


Evading  taxes  is  never  consistent  with  Christian  principles 
and  it  is  illegal  whether  unintentional  or  otherwise.  We 
should  never  expose  our  church  or  any  charitable  organization 
to  the  possibility  of  being  a second  party  to  fraudulent 
charitable  tax  claims. 

Personal  gifts  to  ministers  or  missionaries  can  never  be 
counted  as  a bona  fide  charitable  tax  deduction.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  gift  is  channeled  through  a charitable 
organization  or  not.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Ruling 
62-113  says,  “.  . . personalized  gifts,  including  those  to 
church  mission  boards  earmarked  for  a particular  missionary, 
are  not  deductible.  ” 

Support  of  a missionary  through  any  exempt  charitable 
organization  does  represent  a legitimate  charitable  tax  de- 
duction provided  this  support  is  through  the  budgeted  pro- 
gram of  the  agency.  Special  gifts  or  personal  gifts  above  the 
budgeted  program  of  the  Board  can  never  be  claimed  as  a 
charitable  tax  deduction.  Most  mission  agencies  cheerfully 
forward  additional  personal  contributions  for  a missionary 
above  the  budgeted  support;  however,  these  forwardings 
through  any  recognized  agency  are  never  considered  legit- 
imate charitable  tax  deductions. 

Special  gifts  for  some  “worthy  projects  are  also  being 
challenged  from  time  to  time.  Individuals,  friends,  or  rela- 
tives feel  that  a certain  worker  certainly  deserves  an  air- 
plane, a jeep,  or  an  air  conditioner.  If  the  mission  agency 
has  budgeted  to  provide  a vehicle  or  some  other  very 
essential  item,  then  the  friends  of  the  missionary  who  contrib- 
ute toward  the  project  have  a charitable  tax  deduction 
which  is  legitimate.  However,  where  a special  gift  like  this 
is  provided  over  and  above  the  routine  program  or  budget 
costs,  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  declared  that  such  gifts 
however  worthy  represent  only  personal  gifts  to  the  individual 
and  shall  not  be  considered  charitable  tax  deductions. 

A charitable  organization  may  elect  to  include  certain 
worthy  projects  in  the  next  year’s  budget.  A congregation 
may  vote  to  give  a special  gift  in  appreciation  for  services 
rendered.  But  in  either  case,  there  must  be  official  action 
taken  to  authorize  this  within  the  normal  program.  Churches 
also  may  make  personal  gifts  to  individuals  without  consid- 
eration of  services  rendered  where  they  have  a structured 
program  of  charitable  gifts  from  a poor  fund  to  worthy 
individuals.  Contributions  to  your  church  for  its  general 
program  are  legitimate  charitable  tax  deductions.  Contri- 
butions through  your  church  or  through  any  church  agency 
in  which  you  have  power  to  control  the  use  of  funds  or  to 
designate  it  for  an  individual’s  personal  account  can  never 
be  claimed  as  a charitable  tax  deduction.  This  does  not 


eliminate  your  privilege  to  designate  gifts  to  one  or  several 
different  aspects  within  the  budgeted  program  of  a church 
agency. 

Churches  can  help  avoid  certain  taxes  for  their  pastor  by 
designating  part  or  all  of  the  allowance  or  support  offerings 
for  a pastor’s  housing  and  automobile  expenses.  To  the 
extent  that  such  pastoral  support  funds  are  used  for  housing 
and  auto  expense,  this  is  tax  free  income  to  a pastor.  The 
portion  of  pastoral  allowances  or  offerings  not  used  to  provide 
housing  or  transportation  does  represent  taxable  income  to 
the  pastor.  Where  a church  fails  to  designate  that  part  or 
all  of  the  pastor’s  allowance  is  for  housing  and  transportation, 
the  total  amount  of  pastoral  income  becomes  taxable  income 
to  him. 

Avoiding  taxes  through  charitable  contributions  is  encour- 
aged by  our  government,  and  this  enables  Christians  to  in- 
crease their  giving.  This  is  a consistent  and  worthy  goal 
only  when  we  do  it  within  the  legal  guidelines. 

A gift  of  securities  worth  $1,000  which  cost  only  $600  is 
allowed  as  a charitable  deduction  for  its  full  market  value. 
But  the  donor  need  not  show  any  short-  or  long-term  gain. 
While  the  gain  is  not  a part  of  gross  taxable  income,  a 
charitable  deduction  of  the  full  $1,000  is  allowed. 

A bargain  sale  to  a church  or  charitable  organization  also 
legitimately  avoids  taxes.  As  an  example  you  may  have 
securities  or  real  estate  with  a current  value  of  $15,000  which 
cost  you  only  $10,000.  If  you  want  to  make  a contribution  of 
$5,000,  you  can  make  a bargain  sale  to  the  charitable  or- 
ganization for  $10,000  thus  avoiding  tax  on  the  appreciated 
value  while  getting  a charitable  tax  deduction  of  $5,000. 

Likewise,  a farmer  producing  a commodity  such  as  com 
at  a cost  of  $400  which  is  worth  $1,000  on  the  market  can 
take  this  product  to  the  mill  and  have  them  pay  it  to  his 
church  or  charitable  organization.  This  yields  the  farmer  a 
legitimate  charitable  tax  deduction  of  $1,000.  His  gross  profit 
does  not  include  the  $600  gain,  but  he  does  reduce  his  total 
cost  of  production  by  $400.  If  the  farmer  sold  his  corn  and 
received  payment  and  then  made  a cash  contribution  of 
$1,000,  he  would  have  an  increased  tax  liability  on  $600  of 
profit. 

Christians  do  not  evade  taxes.  A good  steward,  however, 
will  take  the  opportunity  that  the  government  provides  to 
legally  avoid  some  taxes  in  order  to  be  able  to  contribute 
more  to  the  Lord’s  work.  In  thinking  through  this  matter  of 
evading  or  avoiding  taxes  we  should  not  become  overly  tax 
conscious.  We  should  accept  the  privileges  that  are  ours  to 
make  additional  funds  available  for  the  greatest  task  on  earth 
— the  cause  of  Christ. — Norman  G.  Shenk 
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What 

Shall  We  Do 
About 

Pornography? 


Reprint  from  the  Issues  and  Answers  Series  published  by  the  Christian  Life 
Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


Recently  a mother  was  cleaning  the  room  of  her  thirteen- 
year-old  son.  She  was  horrified  to  find  a collection  of  obscene 
pictures  in  his  desk.  When  questioned,  the  boy,  a regular 
church  attender,  shrugged  and  replied  that  most  of  his 
friends  had  similar  pictures.  Where  had  they  obtained  them? 
Through  the  mail,  he  said. 

Such  an  occurrence  is  becoming  alarmingly  common.  Porno- 
graphic materials  are  flooding  our  nation.  The  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  stated:  “The  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy is  not  a new  one,  but  the  volume  of  filth  has  never 
been  so  large  in  so  many  different  forms. ' 

The  Issue 

There  is  considerable  confusion  about  what  is  and  what  is 
not  pornographic.  Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  set 
forth  certain  guidelines  for  use  in  defining  what  is  obscene. 
A 1957  decision  known  as  Roth  v.  United  States  held  that 
the  test  for  determining  obscenity  is  “whether  to  the  average 
person,  applying  contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a whole  appeals 
to  prurient  interest.  This  implied  that  judgments  relating  to 
pornography  were  subject  to  majority  consensus.  It  left  very 
vague  the  matter  of  who  defines  “contemporary  community 
standards  and  who  determines  when  prurient  interest 
(lustfulness)  is  aroused.  Such  judgments  as  these  are  sub- 
jective more  often  than  objective  and,  therefore,  quite  con- 
fusing. 

In  a Mar.  21,  1966,  ruling  on  three  obscenity  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  advertising  and  promotion  of 
the  materials  in  question  tended  to  prove  the  prurient  intent 
of  the  material  itself.  The  decision  seemed  to  be  aimed  at 
the  suppression  of  materials  which  only  have  the  purpose  of 
making  money  out  of  obscenity.  Such  materials,  said  Justice 
Brennan,  speaking  for  the  majority,  have  no  “redeeming 
social  value”  or  “saving  intellectual  content.”  By  upholding 
jail  sentences  against  the  purveyors  of  such  materials,  the 
Court  served  notice  that  hard-core  obscenity  for  profit  would 
be  illegal. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  that  the  number  of  sex-satu- 
rated books,  magazines,  and  movies  has  increased  rapidly 
within  the  past  decade.  However,  most  Americans  are  un- 
aware of  the  flood  of  pornographic  filth  rapidly  and  silently 
covering  the  nation.  The  agents  of  hard-core  pornography 
peddle  their  wares  in  secret  and  practically  never  put  them 
on  public  display. 

Such  pornographic  materials  include  still  photographs,  stat- 
ues, books  of  drawings,  movies,  playing  cards,  paintings,  and 
color  slides  of  men  and  women  (usually  completely  nude) 
involved  in  every  possible  type  of  sexual  activity.  Widely 
distributed  are  phonograph  records  describing  sexual  activity. 
Obscene  books,  letters,  and  articles  complete  the  pornography 
peddler’s  wares. 
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Dealers  distribute  the  filth  to  children  and  young  people  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school.  Dealers  have  been  known  to  pay 
young  people  a commission  to  sell  these  obscene  materials. 
Young  people  also  receive  pornography  through  the  mail. 
Postal  authorities  are  on  constant  alert  for  such  illegal 
material.  Some  newsstand  operators  keep  pornography  in 
stock,  but  it  is  hidden  and  available  only  on  request. 

Extent  of  the  Problem 

Because  the  distribution  of  pornography  is  illegal  and  be- 
cause it  is  carried  on  in  so  many  different  ways,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  accurate  statistics  on  the  extent  of  distri- 
bution. However,  available  evidence  indicates  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

Post-office  authorities  conservatively  estimate  that  at  least 
a hundred  million  brochures  and  catalogs  offering  such  ma- 
terial are  mailed  every  year.  It  is  estimated  that  obscene 
pictures,  books,  and  records  reach  a million  school  children 
through  the  mails. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said:  “Distribution  of  pornographic 
material  prepared  especially  for  juveniles  is  now  so  efficient 
that  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say  that  no  child  is  beyond  its 
reach.  ”* 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  in  part  indicated  by  the  large 
scale  on  which  some  dealers  operate.  One  dealer  who  was 
arrested  had  twenty-five  employees,  used  modern  postage 
meters  and  mechanical  letter  folders  and  envelope  stuffers, 
and  had  allegedly  spent  $225,000  for  postage  on  one  mailing 
alone.  In  one  state,  two  large-scale  dealers  had  a ton  of 
obscene  material  in  their  possession. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimates  that  the  amount 
of  hard-core  pornography  in  this  country  has  doubled  since 
1955.  One  evidence  of  the  increase  in  pornography  and  of 
the  government’s  effort  to  combat  it  is  the  fact  that  arrests 
and  convictions  by  the  Post  Office  Department  were  up  100 
percent  in  1963  over  1960. 

Cause  of  the  Problem 

The  reasons  for  the  wide  distribution  of  pornographic  ma- 
terials can  be  summarized  in  a brief  statement:  Some  people 
are  willing  to  produce  and  distribute  the  filth,  many  people 
are  willing  to  buy  it,  and  a majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  seem  to  be  willing  to  tolerate  the  transaction  or  are 
uninformed. 

Many  people  are  willing  to  produce  and  distribute  pornog- 
raphy. Apparently  their  greatest  incentive  is  profit.  A lawyer 
who  represents  one  of  the  producers  of  obscenity  said  in  1957: 
“What  we  are  doing  is  good  business.  The  profit  is  tre- 
mendous.” Evidently  these  persons  value  money  more  than 
morals  and  profit  more  than  people. 

There  is  great  profit  in  pornography.  Government  com- 
mittees studying  the  problem  estimate  that  filth  peddlers 
make  between  $500  and  $700  million  a year.  It  is  con- 


servatively estimated  that  dealers  make  a 200  percent  profit 
on  each  mailing.  One  dealer,  arrested  eight  months  after 
going  into  business,  had  already  cleared  $20,000. 

Another  reason  why  pornography  exists  is  that  people  buy 
it.  Many  young  people  purchase  the  material  out  of  curiosity. 
Some  are  seeking  sex  information  denied  them  at  home. 
Numerous  maladjusted  adults  buy  pornography  seeking  a 
vicarious  thrill  or  desiring  erotic  stimulation.  Some  are  pseudo- 
sophisticates who  believe  that  possessing  and  displaying  such 
material  is  a status  symbol. 

Sharing  the  responsibility  for  the  pornography  problem 
with  those  who  produce  and  those  who  purchase  the  material 
are  the  millions  of  Americans  who,  because  of  indifference, 
allow  the  flood  of  filth  to  continue. 

Numerous  good  people  who  would  never  consider  pur- 
chasing pornographic  material  have  contributed  to  its  wide 
distribution  by  failing  to  fight  against  it.  They  have  not 
sought  information  about  the  problem.  They  have  not  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities  obscene  material  which  has 
come  to  their  attention.  They  have  not  spoken  out  against 
obscenity.  They  have  failed  to  encourage  law  enforcement 
officials  in  their  fight  against  the  filth.  Many  have  come  to 
accept  such  material  as  part  of  our  sex-saturated  way  of  life. 

Today,  as  always,  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  people  to  do  nothing.  And  nothing  is  what 
most  Americans  have  done  about  the  pornography  problem. 

Evaluation  of  Pornography 

From  a Christian  point  of  view,  there  is  no  defense  for 
pornography.  It  stands  condemned  for  many  reasons.  Pornog- 
raphy fosters  a false  and  damaging  view  of  sex.  The  ma- 
terial sets  forth  a physical,  material  concept  of  sex  devoid 
of  the  spiritual.  Women  are  pictured  as  things — as  tools — 
to  be  used  by  men  to  satisfy  sexual  desire.  Marital  fidelity 
and  chastity  are  undermined,  and  promiscuity,  wife-trading, 
and  sexual  perversion  are  encouraged. 

The  perspective  of  pornography  is  completely  different 
from  that  of  the  Christian  faith  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
life  and  sex.  (See  Gen.  1:27,  28;  Ex.  20:14;  Mt.  5:27,  28; 
19:8,  9;  Rom.  1:24-32;  1 Cor.  6:13-20;  Eph.  4:1-5;  Rev. 
22:  14,  15.) 

While  pornography  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sick  personalities,  it  apparently  stimulates  sexual 
violence  and  perversion.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  states:  “I  personally 
believe  that  pornography  is  a major  cause  of  sex  violence.”3 
Police  officials  across  the  nation  report  that,  in  case  after 
case,  sex  offenders  have  been  in  possession  of  pornography. 

Obscene  material  provokes  sexual  responses  such  as  mas- 
turbation and  erotic  daydreaming.  It  activates  thinking  on 
perverted  themes  and  thus  damages  the  spiritual  life.  It 
often  excites  an  expectation  for  sexual  fulfillment  which  is 
unrealistic  and  thus  may  lead  to  sexual  disappointment  and 
maladjustment  in  marriage. 
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Many  people  become  slaves  of  obscenity.  Addicted  to  por- 
nographic material,  they  have  a craving  for  it  which  is  in 
some  ways  similar  to  a narcotic  addict’s  craving  for  drugs. 
They  are  constantly  searching  for  more  stimulating  materials. 
Committees  investigating  this  problem  have  discovered  that 
many  young  people  are  “hooked”  on  pornography.  Beginning 
with  the  salacious  magazines  available  on  many  newsstands, 
these  young  people  progress  to  the  vilest  forms  of  hard-core 
pornography.  In  many  cases,  young  people  have  become  sex 
perverts  selling  pornography  or  serving  as  models  for  obscene 
pictures. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a correlation  between  the  increase 
in  pornography  and  the  decline  in  the  moral  stamina  of  our 
nation.  Our  culture  has  become  so  sex-saturated  that  many 
persons  have  developed  a tolerance  for  obscenity.  It  is 
frightening  to  ponder  what  forms  of  obscenity  this  increasing 
tolerance  will  lead  our  culture  to  accept  in  a few  decades. 

Before  we  degenerate  into  a cesspool  existence  engulfed 
by  obscenity,  we  must  stop  the  distribution  of  pornography. 
For  the  sake  of  our  children,  of  our  nation,  and  of  our  way 
of  life,  the  flood  of  filth  must  be  stopped. 

Some  Answers 

Be  alert  to  salacious  literature  in  your  vicinity. 

Take  any  pornographic  materials  which  come  to  you 
through  the  mail  to  your  postmaster  who  will  take  prompt 
action  against  the  purveyors  of  this  obscenity. 

Acquaint  yourself  with  local,  state,  and  federal  laws  con- 
cerning such  publications. 

Tactfully  express  your  disapproval  of  salacious  literature  to 
neighborhood  and  wholesale  magazine  dealers,  as  well  as 
to  the  editors  of  the  publications  involved.  Group  expression 
is  effective;  and  the  larger  the  group  backing  this  protest, 
the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Be  careful  to  avoid  any  type 
of  censorship  approach  which  is  unconstitutional. 

Parents  should  be  cautious  about  the  periodicals  which 
enter  their  homes  and  should  see  to  it  that  children  gain 
a healthy  knowledge  of  sex  from  the  best  sources. 

Support  political  leaders  committed  to  raising  the  standards 
of  community  morals,  being  careful  to  resist  demagogues  who 
would  use  this  issue  cynically  in  order  to  secure  a smoke 
screen  in  regard  to  other  important  areas  of  moral  concern. 

Back  sound  and  workable  legislation  to  control  obscenity 
and  encourage  local  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
legislation  requiring  that  the  names  of  directors  of  publishing 
firms  be  published. 

Churches  should  provide  attractive  literature,  proclaim 
effectively  the  Christian  concept  of  sex,  and  join  worthy 
community  efforts  to  make  the  environment  wholesome. 
Supervised  recreation,  camping,  drama,  sports,  and  so  forth 
provide  creative  outlets  for  youthful  energy.  □ 
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From 

Editor’s  Note:  Gerrit  Roosen,  1612-1711,  was  an  outstanding 
Anabaptist  leader  of  deep  piety  who  served  for  50  years  as 
preacher  and  45  years  as  bishop  near  Hamburg,  Germany. 
He  still  administered  communion  at  the  age  of  96.  This  was 
taken  from  The  Letter  of  the  Amish  Division  of  1693-1711. 
translated  and  edited  by  John  B.  Mast  and  published  by 
Christian  J.  Schlabach,  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  1950,  copyright 
1950.  (Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Pages  64-68. 
Minor  corrections  by  J.  C.  Wenger.) 

Beloved  friends  in  Alsace,  and  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord.  We  wish  you  much  grace  and  mercy,  peace  and 
comfort  of  God;  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  abide  with  and  in  you,  and  above  all 
salvation  and  blessedness  in  the  present  and  eternal  life. 
Amen. 

Dearly  beloved  friends:  With  my  meditations  I have  often 
been  with  you  during  this  wearisome  war  (French  conquest 
of  Louis  XIV)  and  have  worried  about  your  situation,  for  it 
must  be  difficult  to  maintain  stability  when  one  is  obliged  to 
flee  here,  and  another  there;  which  may  eventually  result  in 
complete  scatterment.  For  this  reason,  I have  for  some  time 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  write  you  a letter,  but  did  not 
know  how  I might  get  it  to  you,  for  in  the  past  year,  I sent 
several  letters  to  the  Palatinate  but  had  no  response.  Now 
today,  I received  a letter  from  Christian  Blum,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  reasons  for  your  reminiscence  of  me,  and  the 
consideration  of  gratitude  given  me  at  your  conference. 

I have  thus  been  attracted  by  an  intrinsic  affection,  also 
with  my  letter  will  visit  you  again,  although  it  cannot  occur 
bodily,  due  to  old  age,  the  distance,  and  the  dangers  involved. 
Wherein  I may  well  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul:  For  though  I 
am  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  in  the  spirit  I am  present  with 
you,  through  our  common  faith  (Colossians  2:5),  and  it  is 
painful  for  me  to  hear  of  your  oppression,  while  we  are 
living  undisturbed  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  peace.  In 
the  temporal,  I hope  you  may  soon  have  peace,  providing  it 
is  not  brought  about  by  the  so-called  Christian  persecution. 
(Note:  This  term  “Christian  persecution”  is  not  used  here  in 
the  usual  sense.  The  “oppression”  referred  to  above  has  to 
do  with  the  French  dragonnades,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
homes  of  Protestants,  and  were  free  to  disrupt  family  life  by 
disgrace  and  insult  of  the  womanhood  of  their  hosts;  such 
disorders  being  sanctioned  by  rulers  who  posed  as  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  urged  as  a means  of  converting 
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them  to  their  ecclesiastical  system.  It  denotes  an  oppression 
conducted  by  Christians;  hence  the  term,  so-called  Christian 
persecution .”)  I am  concerned  over  the  annexation  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Alsace  (former  German  city  and  province)  to  France; 
here  remains  the  admonition  of  the  Lord  Christ  to  follow 
Him  with  patience.  Matthew  10. 

I am  sincerely  grieved  that  you  have  been  so  disturbed  by 
those  who  think  highly  of  themselves,  and  make  laws  of 
things  which  are  not  upheld  in  the  Gospel.  Had  it  been 
specified  in  the  apostolic  letters  how  or  wherewith  a believer 
should  be  clothed,  or  whether  he  should  go  in  this  or  that 
country  and  this  were  disobeyed,  then  these  had  something 
of  which  to  speak;  but  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  Gospel  to 
affix  one’s  conscience  to  a pattern  of  the  clothes,  stockings, 
shoes,  or  the  hair  of  the  head  (Colossians  2:14-18),  or 
make  a distinction  in  which  country  one  lives;  and  then,  for 
one  to  undertake  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations  by 
punishing  with  the  ban,  all  who  will  not  accept  them,  and  to 
expel  from  the  church,  as  a leaven;  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
avoid  those  thus  punished,  though  neither  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
His  Gospel  or  His  holy  apostles  have  bound  us  to  external 
things,  nor  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  provide  such  regu- 
lations and  laws.  I agree  with  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  in 
Colossians  2 (verse  16),  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  not  obtained  “in  meat,  or  in  drink,”  nor 
in  this  or  that,  in  the  form  of  pattern  of  clothing;  to  which 
external  things  our  dear  Saviour  does  not  oblige  us. 

Wherefore  then  does  our  friend,  Jacob  Amman,  undertake 
to  make  laws  of  such  things  for  the  people,  and  to  expel 
from  the  church,  those  who  will  not  obey  him?  If  he  considers 
himself  a minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  advo- 
cates a literal  administration  of  the  law,  then  he  must  not 
wear  two  coats,  nor  carry  money  in  his  purse,  or  shoes  on 
his  feet.  Matthew  10:10.  If  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  his  Lord,  how  dare  he  insist  on  obedience  from  his  fellow 
men,  in  regulations  he  has  not  received  from  his  lawmaker? 
Oh,  that  he  might  do  as  the  Apostle  Paul  has  done,  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord;  showing  meekness  to  all  men.  Titus  3:2. 
The  apostle’s  advice  is:  that  the  “strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak”  (Romans  15:1-7). 

In  all  of  Paul’s  letters  we  do  not  find  the  one  word  in 
which  he  has  given  believers  regulations  concerning  the  forms 
of  clothing  they  should  have,  but  in  all  things  he  instructed 
them  to  “condescend  to  men  of  low  estate”  (Romans  12:16) 
according  to  all  decency  and  modesty.  (See  1 Timothy  2:9.)  I 


hold  that  it  is  becoming  to  adapt  the  manner  of  dress  to  the 
current  customs  of  one’s  environments;  but  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  abstain  from  luxuries,  pride,  and  carnal  worldly  lusts 
(1  John  2,  verses  16,  17),  not  immediately  adopting  the  latest 
styles  of  fashionable  clothing;  which  is  certainly  something  to 
be  reproved;  but  when  it  has  come  into  common  usage,  then 
it  is  honorable  to  follow  in  such  common  apparel,  and  to  walk 
in  humility.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  I do  not  want  showy 
array  or  worldly  lusts,  and  have  always  continued  wearing 
nearly  the  same  pattern  of  clothes;  but  if  I had  dressed  in 
modem  fashion,  should  I then,  for  this  reason,  be  excom- 
municated? This  would  be  an  injustice,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  Lord  has,  indeed,  made  regulations  in  the 
church  of  God,  for  punishment  of  the  contentious,  and  those 
conducting  themselves  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  Herein  it  must  be  determined 
whether  the  things  we  wish  to  bind  are  also  bound  there, 
or  are  commanded  to  be  bound. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  our  ruling  standard;  to  this 
we  must  yield,  not  running  before  it,  but  following,  and  that 
not  untimely,  but  with  care,  fear,  and  regret;  for  it  is  a 
dangerous  venture  to  step  into  the  judgment  of  God  and  bind 
that  which  is  not  bound  in  heaven. 

So  much  written  in  love  and  truth  for  your  service  and 
instruction  in  things  worth  while.  I can  hardly  leave  off 
writing  to  you.  The  beloved  heavenly  Father  and  God  of 
consolation  sustain  and  strengthen  you  in  all  oppressions,  and 
bless  you  in  body  and  soul,  to  His  honor  and  to  your 
salvation.  Amen.  From  me,  your  brother,  Gerhard  Roosen 
of  Hamburg.  D 

— Begebenheit, 
pp.  21-25. 


Not  by  Law 

“They  [some  brethren]  have  tried  too  much  to  do  by  force 
of  law  what  grace  alone  can  do.  What  is  it  worth  to  keep 
people  down  in  any  sense  if  they  submit  only  by  constraint? 
We  are  in  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  I shall  never  again 
help  to  legislate  on  outward  forms  as  I did  once  . , . when  I 
did  not  know  better.  But  I shall  work  harder  in  another  way 
for  the  same  principle.” — John  S.  Coffman,  p.  254  in  His 
Name  Was  John. 
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Signs  and  Miracles  in  Indonesia 


By  Elwin  Palmer 


On  the  island  of  Timor,  one  of  Indonesia’s  more  than 

3.000  islands,  a spiritual  awakening  is  taking  place  in  which 

80.000  persons  have  been  brought  into  a vital  relationship 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  just  over  one  year.  Thousands  of  people 
also  report  physical  healings,  and  several  people  are  reported 
to  have  been  raised  from  death.  World  Evangelization  Cru- 
sade leaders  have  confirmed  many  of  the  reports. 

The  spiritual  prairie  fire  appears  to  have  been  ignited 
through  the  ministry  of  a young  layman  named  Ratuwalu,  on 
a small  island  just  off  Timor  in  late  1964.  This  young  man 
had  a vision  in  which  the  Lord  commissioned  him  for  a min- 
istry of  healing.  His  father  was  a minister;  so  Ratuwalu  went 
to  him  asking  to  be  anointed  and  backed  by  the  church.  Re- 
fusing for  a time,  his  father  finally  became  convinced  that  the 
Lord  had  surely  called  his  son.  After  seeing  many  healed  on 
the  small  island  of  Roti,  he  went  to  Timor,  getting  the 
approval  of  the  Synod  of  the  Christian  Evangelical  Church 
of  that  island  to  hold  campaigns  in  the  city  of  Kupang.  As  a 
result  of  the  Lord’s  working  in  this  campaign,  a committee  for 
spiritual  healing  was  born.  Next  Ratuwalu  went  to  Soe,  the 
largest  Christian  city  in  Timor,  and  there  found  believers 
were  very  hungry  for  the  Word  of  God.  Here  also  were  mar- 
velous manifestations  of  God’s  power  in  the  healing  of  the 
sick. 

There  was,  however,  an  evident  weakness  in  these  cam- 
paigns. While  many  people  were  healed  and  believers  were 
longing  for  a greater  display  of  God’s  power,  one  of  the 
Christians  leaders  in  Soe  pointed  out  that  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  gospel  was  being  neglected:  repentance  was 
not  preached  or  at  least  it  was  not  emphasized. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  excesses  in  this  work, 
the  missionaries  recognized  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work,  and  in 
July  1965,  an  evangelistic  team  from  the  Institute  Indjil 
Indonesia  (Bible  School  begun  by  WEC  in  Java)  went  to 
Timor.  Headed  by  missionary  Detmar  Scheunemann,  10  stu- 
dents from  the  Bible  School  held  campaigns  in  Kupang  and 
Soe.  They  preached  repentance,  emphasizing  that  Christians 
were  to  live  pure  lives.  From  the  Word  of  God  they  brought 
assurance  of  salvation  for  those  who  trusted  in  Christ.  This 
emphasis  upon  repentance  and  assurance  contributed  much  to 
the  stability  of  the  movement. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  campaign  in  Soe,  a young  man 
named  Nahor  Leo,  who  had  shown  considerable  indifference 
to  the  team’s  ministry,  was  brought  under  conviction  as  he 
listened  to  the  Word  of  God.  Late  in  September,  shortly  after 
the  Bible  School  team  had  returned  to  Java,  the  Lord  ap- 

Used  by  permission  of  The  World  Wide  Evangelism  Crusade,  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.  From  the  September  1967  issue  of  Thrust. 


peared  to  Nahor  in  a vision  and  commanded  him  to  destroy 
a charm  which  he  had  hidden  away  in  his  trunk.  Nahor  did 
not  remember  that  he  had  any  charms,  but  upon  opening  his 
trunk  discovered  one  which  he  had  used  in  previous  days  as 
a racer — a charm  which  was  supposed  to  help  him  run  faster. 
The  Lord  commanded  him  to  surrender  all  of  his  charms  to 
Rev.  Daniel,  head  of  the  presbytery  in  Soe,  with  whom  he 
was  living.  He  immediately  obeyed. 

Two  days  later  at  a communion  service  Nahor  Leo  asked 
permission  to  give  his  testimony.  At  first  the  minister  felt  it 
was  unwise,  but  as  Nahor  persisted,  he  finally  consented.  As 
he  told  of  God’s  dealings  with  him,  people  were  unable  to 
restrain  themselves  and  began  surrendering  their  charms. 
These  were  heaped  together  in  a great  pile  and  burned  at 
the  communion  service.  A few  days  later,  these  testimonies 
spread  to  the  high  school  and  teachers’  college  in  Soe. 
Students  in  these  schools  brought  their  charms,  novels,  and 
popular  music  books  which  were  piled  and  set  aflame  at 
Nahor  Leo’s  command. 

Thinking  a riot  was  in  progress,  policemen  converged  on 
the  school.  Noting  that  Nahor  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  “disturbance,’’  they  carried  him  to  their  station  and 
beat  him.  He  later  testified  that  he  did  not  even  feel  their 
blows.  Upon  being  released,  he  returned  to  the  school  and 
organized  the  first  of  the  teams  which  were  to  play  such  a 
great  part  in  the  revival  movement. 

There  were  29  members  on  this  team.  Their  first  meeting 
was  in  a country  district  in  a town  called  Kupang.  A local 
minister  was  skeptical  and  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
meetings.  However,  the  Lord  was  mightily  with  the  team 
and  confirmed  their  ministry  as  the  gospel  was  preached  with 
great  power,  sick  people  were  healed,  and  to  some  visions 
were  given.  Revival  broke  out,  with  many  people  repenting 
and  bringing  their  charms  and  amulets  to  be  burned.  This 
happened  on  Sept.  29,  1965,  just  one  day  before  the  at- 
tempted communist  coup  that  bathed  Indonesia  in  blood. 

Three  days  later  the  team  went  to  a town  called  Niki- 
Niki  where  they  saw  9,000  people  brought  to  the  Lord  in 
two  weeks!  Most  of  these  converts  had  been  nominal  be- 
lievers and  the  church  begun  to  experience  a cleansing. 

The  head  of  the  presbytery,  Rev.  Daniel,  with  whom 
young  Nahor  lived,  was  not  in  full  agreement  with  what  was 
taking  place,  but  then  he  felt  himself  smitten  of  the  Lord 
and  commanded  to  join  the  team.  Later  this  team  was 
divided  and  Rev.  Daniel  became  the  leader  of  one  section. 
Soon  the  number  of  teams  increased  to  72. 

Reports  from  the  various  teams  sound  like  pages  from 
the  Book  of  Acts.  In  addition  to  the  80,000  persons  pro- 
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fessing  newfound  faith  in  Christ,  one  team  leader  reports 
that  more  than  15,000  have  been  healed  from  various  afflic- 
tions including  malaria,  cancer,  appendicitis,  leprosy,  tuber- 
culosis, blindness,  deafness,  dumbness,  and  barrenness.  Some 
who  had  been  sick  for  40  to  50  years  were  healed.  Numbers 
of  insane  people  have  been  restored  and  the  demon-possessed 
set  free. 

One  thing  should  be  underlined:  these  unusual  manifesta- 
tions are  spontaneous  and  are  not  part  of  planned  healing 
campaigns  which  have  brought  disrepute  upon  the  work  of 
Christ  in  parts  of  the  world.  Neither  have  the  mighty  work- 
ings of  the  Spirit  been  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 

WEC  mission  received  reports  of  at  least  six  people  that 
were  restored  to  life  after  having  been  pronounced  dead. 
These  reports  were  verified  by  Rev.  Daniel,  head  of  the 
presbytery  in  Soe.  Also,  Pak  Octavianus,  principal  of  the 
WEC  Bible  Institute  in  Java,  interviewed  the  mother  of  a 
12-year-old  boy  who  had  been  dead  for  six  hours.  He  also 
talked  to  the  child  and  is  convinced  that  their  testimony  is 
true. 

The  restoration  of  this  12-year-old  lad  came  about  through 
the  prayers  of  an  illiterate  woman  who  leads  one  of  the 
gospel  teams.  When  this  lad  had  died,  his  mother  said  the 
Lord  commanded  her  to  call  this  illiterate  woman.  Mother 
Sarlin.  It  was  several  hours  before  Mrs.  Sarlin  arrived  and 
everyone  was  mourning.  She  laid  her  hands  on  the  child, 
prayed,  and  someone  read  the  Word  of  God.  She  commanded 
the  child  to  rise,  and  he  arose.  This  child  is  still  in  Soe. 

While  there  are  now  about  150  evangelistic  teams  witness- 
ing throughout  Timor  and  nearby  islands,  the  summary  of 
just  one  five-member  team  over  a period  of  16  months  is 
astonishing: 

“Those  repenting  and  acknowledging  Christ — 29,457. 

“Number  healed  of  various  diseases — 6,210. 

“Number  surrendering  fetishes  and  idols — 12,725. 

“In  addition,  383  felt  they  were  directly  commanded  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Among  those  being  called  into  this  team 
ministry  are  pastors,  elders,  even  newly  converted  heathen. 
Children  as  young  as  eight  years  of  age  are  being  moved  by 
God’s  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

It  is  natural  that  we  want  verification  of  such  reports. 
After  Detmar  Scheunemann’s  ministry  there  in  the  fall  of 

1965,  WEC’s  next  personal  contact  with  the  movement  was 
through  Pak  Octavianus  who  visited  Timor  in  the  fall  of 

1966.  He  wrote: 

“When  I was  in  Soe,  I sat  for  three  days  listening  to 
reports  by  different  teams.  From  8:00  a m.  until  9:00  p.m.  I 
did  not  preach;  I wanted  to  listen  to  them.  I became  con- 
vinced that  the  Lord  was  using  these  teams,  even  though 
there  were  weaknesses  among  them.  At  that  time  only 
21  teams  were  active.  The  others  had  not  given  up  but  were 
waiting  for  approval  from  the  synod. 

“On  Oct.  4,  1966,  there  was  a meeting  in  Soe  attended  by: 
the  head  of  the  synod,  Rev.  Radjahaba;  the  deputy  head. 
Rev.  Maroakji;  a professor  in  a theological  seminary,  Rev. 
Balday;  the  head  of  the  presbytery  in  Soe,  Rev.  Daniel;  and 


a young  minister  who  had  been  a student  at  Batu,  Mus 
Zacharias.  I sat  in  on  this  meeting.  After  consulting  and 
praying  together  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
truly  a work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  about  to  organize 
the  teams.  Rev.  Zacharias  from  Batu  was  appointed  to  give 
overall  leadership.  He  was  asked  to  conduct  a Lay  School  of 
Evangelism  to  help  the  teams  have  a more  effective  ministry. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  teams  will  be  used  not  only  for  Timor 
but  also  for  other  places  in  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

In  May  of  this  year,  WEC  missionary  Bob  Little  went  with 
Pak  Octavianus  to  Timor.  Concerning  their  visit,  Bob  wrote: 

“We  spent  one  week  in  Soe  and  another  in  Kupang.  I have 
never  seen  people  so  hungry  for  God  and  the  Word.  In  every 
place  we  ministered  many  repented  and  received  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior.  Some  even  stood  to  their  feet  crying  for  mercy 
before  Pak  Octavianus  had  finished  preaching.  The  average 
length  of  services  in  Soe  was  four  and  one-half  hours,  and 
the  attendance  ranged  from  700  to  1,000. 

“During  our  stay  Pak  Octavianus  and  the  Sec.  of  the 
Government  in  Soe  led  the  king  of  central  Timor  to  the 
Lord.  He  surrendered  his  charms  and  fetishes  to  be  destroyed 
and  set  about  making  restitution  for  other  things  in  his  past 
life.  At  a later  service  he  gave  this  testimony:  I was  glad 
when  I became  king.  1 had  joy  when  I became  a member  of 
Parliament  in  Djakarta,  but  1 was  never  so  glad  as  yesterday 
when  I received  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior.’ 

“I  met  a number  of  team  leaders  and  heard  their  reports, 
and  I had  fellowship  with  Rev.  Daniel.  He  is  a man  who 
reflects  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  ways.  I also  met  Mrs.  Sarlin, 
the  woman  whom  the  Lord  has  used  to  raise  people  from  the 
dead.  She  is  such  a simple  woman,  but  so  radiates  Jesus 
Christ. 

“I  give  three  observations  of  our  time  in  Timor.  First,  the 
people  there  are  like  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness:  the 
outside  is  nothing  but  badger  skins,’  but  if  you  sit  down  and 
fellowship  with  them — i.e.,  go  into  the  inner  chamber — the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shines  forth.  Second  is  their  humility: 
Never,  in  all  of  my  Christian  life,  have  I seen  people  who 
reflect  such  humility  and  lowliness.  Third  is  their  simplicity. 
These  people  are  simple  in  all  their  ways,  dress,  actions,  and 
conversation. 

“What  I have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  heard  with  my  ears 
causes  constant  praise  to  rise  to  the  living  God.  I,  too, 
testify  to  you  all  that  I believe  this  is  a real  and  valid  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  am  convinced  it  is  a taste  of  the  ‘ latter 
rain.’  ” 

Pak  Octavianus  pointed  out  that  before  this  work  of  God 
began,  the  Timorese  church  was  going  through  a period  of 
lukewarmness.  There  was  no  spiritual  life  in  the  church. 
Attendance  at  meetings  was  slight,  the  offerings  were 
meager;  so  the  churches  were  poor.  Now  the  churches  in 
Timor  are  full  of  people  and  many  have  to  stand  outside. 

Bob  Little’s  exhortation  is  a fitting  conclusion: 

“There  is  much  more  to  share,  but  this  is  enough  for  now. 
Let  praise,  glorious  praise,  high  praise,  rise  to  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  ” 
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Ten  Costly  Inexpensive  Gifts 

for  Teens  By  Paul  Hostetler 

At  a recent  meeting  where  a youth  worker  was  speaking 
a woman  in  the  audience  responded: 

“If  you  really  want  to  be  helpful,  tell  us  precisely  how  to 
get  along  with  our  teenage  children. 

It’s  a question,  no  doubt,  that  many  parents  would  like 
answered  because  the  gap  between  the  older  and  younger 
generations  seem  to  be  wider  today  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

Even  Christian  parents  need  to  be  reminded  that  a sound 
relationship  between  two  people  rests  on  mutual  understand- 
ing, affection,  and  respect  nurtured  over  a long  period  of 
time.  If  the  parents  have  estranged  their  children  by  15 
years  of  bullying,  punishing,  and  making  unrealistic  de- 
mands, they’re  not  going  to  suddenly  develop  a harmonious 
relationship  with  them  by  latching  on  to  a few  right  methods. 

Dr.  John  D.  Black,  who  for  many  years  served  as  counselor 
at  Stanford  University  in  California,  states  that  many  people 
over  40  resent  youth.  “They  are  a painful  reminder  of  the 
passing  of  time — of  lost  opportunities,  of  approaching  obso- 
lescence, even  our  own  mortality.  With  this  in  mind  he  lists 
some  good  ways  to  earn  the  respect  and  love  of  teenagers. 

Parents,  here  are  ten  Christmas  gifts  you  can  give  at  little 
cost  and  much  cost  to  you. 

1.  Read  what  teenagers  are  reading  and  discuss  it  with 
them.  Find  out  why  they  are  reading  it  and  what  they’re 
getting  out  of  it. 

2.  Don’t  attack  features  of  adolescent  culture  which  are 
meaningful  to  its  members.  Each  time  we  walk  into  the 
house  and  say,  “Turn  off  that  miserable  racket”  or  “What’s 
that  junk  you’re  reading?”  we  widen  the  gap.  We  are  saying 
we  don’t  understand  them  and,  what’s  more,  we  don’t  plan 
to  make  the  effort. 

3.  Ask  more  questions — and  then  listen  better.  Young 
people  are  very  ready  to  answer  questions  which  convey 
a genuine  interest  in  understanding  some  aspect  of  their 
culture.  They  do  resent  invasions  of  their  personal  privacy 
and  are  very  sensitive  to  subtle  clues  that  an  adult  is 
patronizing  or  disapproving. 

4.  Don’t  over-generalize.  Watch  it,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  condemning  an  entire  age-group  for  the  behavior 
of  a small  minority. 

5.  Don’t  be  impatient  with  youth’s  impatience.  Of  course 
they  are  impatient:  we  have  taught  them  to  be.  If  we  want 
a new  freezer,  we  want  it  now — we  ll  pay  later.  They  are 
impatient  about  such  things  as  completing  their  education 
because  it’s  a problem  they’re  grappling  with,  here  and  now. 

6.  Don’t  react  in  a stereotyped  way  to  superficialities. 
Trivia  crop  up  in  every  attack  upon  today’s  youth.  Much 
of  the  criticism  is  made  by  intelligent  and  responsible  adults 
who  should  know  better.  Long  hair  doesn’t  mean  dirty  hair. 
Bare  feet  or  sloppy  clothes  do  not  make  one  a bum. 


7.  Do  not  try  to  dictate  important  personal  decisions.  Your 
sons  and  daughters  should  be  encouraged  to  make  more  and 
more  decisions  for  themselves.  A wise  parent  will  help  his 
son  to  think  through  a problem  on  request,  but  will  refrain 
from  forming  an  opinion  himself.  Extreme  youth,  of  course, 
requires  more  guidance. 

8.  Don’t  threaten  to  withhold  fees  or  allowances.  These 
should  not  be  treated  as  though  they  were  a bribe  or  re- 
ward. Whether  such  coercion  succeeds  or  fails,  it  destroys 
the  relationship  between  student  and  parent. 

9.  Make  home  a sanctuary.  Your  home  should  be  a 
retreat  to  which  a son  or  daughter  can  return,  in  triumph 
or  defeat,  in  victory  or  disgrace,  and  know  he  will  be  loved, 
accepted,  and  respected. 

A tenth  item  could  be  added  for  Christian  parents. 

10.  Spend  more  time  talking  to  God  about  your  children, 
than  talking  to  your  children  about  God.  But  don’t  bother 
telling  them  you’re  praying  for  them.  They’ll  know,  and 
they’ll  be  impressed. 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  ways  and  means  of 
getting  along  with  teenagers.  Perhaps  you  are  a parent  (or 
teenager)  who  can  add  to  it  from  your  experience  or  ob- 
servation. I would  welcome  hearing  from  you.  Q 

— From  Evangelical  Visitor. 


Pick-Pocketing  or  . . . 

By  Ruth  Rudy 

"Look  at  all  the  dog  food,’’  exclaimed  a furloughed  mis- 
sionary as  she  gazed  at  the  grocery  shelves.  “Americans 
feed  their  dogs  better  than  most  Vietnamese  children  are 
fed,”  she  quipped. 

Today,  in  the  Deep  South,  I picked  up  our  daily  paper 
and  read  about  “Black  Bottom” — the  slum  area  in  our 
capital  city,  just  a few  miles  from  our  home,  where  dog 
food  at  ten  cents  a can  is  good  eating.  Is  this  the  reason 
for  shelves  of  dog  food — to  feed  America’s  poor?  And  per- 
haps it  is  called  “Black  Bottom”  because  some  of  the  houses 
have  no  other  floor  than  the  black  dirt. 

What  then  is  planned  giving  in  light  of  such  evidences 
that  bother  the  emotion?  What  does  God  expect  of  Christians 
in  a world  full  of  need? 

Real  giving  is  thoughtful,  systematic  planning  with  a whole 
heart  open  to  God.  It  is  more  than  a cold  business  trans- 
action. It  is  giving,  expecting  no  return. 

The  vehicle  of  one’s  love  toward  God  is  the  giving  with 
a cheerful  heart  to  help  others.  Even  when  difficulties  with 
our  own  financial  struggles  seem  unsurmountable,  God  pro- 
vides for  those  who  trust  Him.  The  New  Testament  men- 
tions two  amounts  of  money  given.  The  widow  gave  all 
she  had,  her  two  mites.  Zacchaeus  gave  50  percent,  re- 
paying all  his  debts. 

God  intends  that  His  provisions  to  us  are  for  accomplish- 
ing His  work.  We  will  be  held  accountable  for  what  we  have 
done  for  others  with  the  trust  He  has  given  us. 
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A good  question  to  ask  ourselves  is — How  much  has  the 
gospel  penetrated  our  hearts?  Just  as  the  strength  of  a 
bridge  is  tested  by  stresses  of  weight,  and  the  strength  of  a 
tree  is  tested  by  the  winds,  so  a Christian  is  tested  con- 
cerning his  selfishness.  Victory  over  every  selfishness  we  face 
is  glory  to  God  and  a sign  of  our  faith  in  His  provisions. 

The  whole  feeling  of  giving  to  the  church  must  be  with  the 
thought  of — "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift. 
God’s  gifts  toward  man  penetrate  all  through  the  Scriptures. 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  Son.  He  even 
gave,  as  a gift,  the  faith  to  receive  Christ.  It  is  not  of  your- 
self, lest  anyone  should  boast,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

The  good  use  of  God’s  gifts  is  like  a pearl  of  great  price. 
It  brings  new  meaning  and  demands  to  our  living.  A gen- 
erous-hearted man  looks  back  with  a joyous  heart  knowing 
he  has  given  to  God  that  which  is  His. 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof."  Do 
you  pick-pocket  or  do  you  plan?  D 


Not  Made  in  a Day 

By  Alice  J.  Kinder 

“But,  Mamma,  we  can’t  make  the  flower  garden  all  in 
one  day!’’  my  son  declared  in  sudden  exasperation.  His  tiny, 
freckled  face  flushed  with  fatigue;  his  blue  eyes  dawned  with 
intuitive  foresight  far  beyond  his  years. 

I stopped  my  digging  abruptly  to  look  down  at  my  seven- 
vear-old.  He  had  helped  me  for  over  an  hour  and  was  tired, 
of  course.  I was  weary,  too,  but  as  usual,  in  my  zeal  for 
getting  things  done,  had  continued  to  work  persistently  with- 
out stopping  to  rest  for  renewed  strength. 

No,  the  flower  garden  would  not  be  made  in  one  day.  The 
task  would  require  future  hours  of  labor,  further  watchful 
care,  and  God’s  blessing  of  sunshine  and  rain  in  order  for 
the  plants  to  reach  fruition. 

I kept  thinking  of  Kim’s  statement  that  night  while  his 
father  read  Bible  stories  to  him  in  our  devotional  hour.  Ob- 
serving our  son  as  in  concentrated  interest  he  nestled  against 
his  father’s  knee,  I knew  that  he,  unthinkingly,  had  taught 
me  a meaningful  lesson. 

Later,  I prayed  in  grateful  humility:  “Father,  thank  You 
for  the  lesson  I learned  through  my  son  today.  Help  his 
father  and  me,  also  all  parents  everywhere,  to  remember 
that  faith  and  trust  and  love  for  Thee  are  not  made  once 
and  for  all  in  one  day,  or  at  any  particular  stage  of  life. 
Because  we  wish  Kim  to  possess  such  as  these,  help  us  to 
realize  that  we  must  mold  the  steps  patiently  toward  their 
fruition  one  at  a time,  ever  anew  with  each  new  dawn.  Let 
us  never  get  so  hurried  that  we  are  unmindful  of  this  truth 
or  fail  to  seek  Your  help  always  in  this  parental  responsi- 
bility. For  all  the  moments  needed  for  the  task,  we  thank 
Thee,  Father.  Help  us  to  savor  and  use  well  each  one  as  it 
unfolds.”  □ 


Missions  Today 
What  Difference 

By  Boyd  Nelson  Does  He  Make? 

Months  ago  my  wife  Wilma  and  I saw  a German  film  of 
the  Hitler  era  at  Goshen  College.  It  traced  more  than  a 
decade  of  Hitler’s  huge  Nazi  conclaves — from  his  accession  to 
power  almost  to  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

No  doubt  about  it.  The  simple  paperhanger’s  power  over 
German  life  arose  out  of  the  symbol  that  he  became  for  them. 
As  that  symbol  Adolf  Hitler  unlocked  all  the  repressed 
bitterness,  frustration,  and  power  of  the  German  people  and 
redirected  them  for  his  own  ends. 

Webster  defines  that  kind  of  symbol  as  “an  act,  sound,  or 
object  having  cultural  significance  and  the  capacity  to  excite 
or  objectify  response. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Christ  Himself 
provided  this  kind  of  symbolism.  In  later  centuries  the  church 
unleashed  tremendous  human  drives.  But  in  recent  years  we 
have  found  little  of  this  kind  of  release. 

Recently  I heard  of  a minister  in  another  denomination 
talking  about  the  veils  brides  wore  in  weddings  he  performed. 
“With  every  step  down  the  aisle,”  he  said,  “they  say,  I will 
obey.  I will  obey  I will  obey.’  Yet  they  refuse  the  traditional 
vow  ‘to  love,  honor,  and  obey.’  The  symbol  has  lost  its 
power. 

What  kind  of  symbol  might  it  take  to  release  all  the  latent 
power  of  the  church  for  Christ?  In  our  cultural  situation,  with 
all  our  past  experiences  and  our  present  distractions,  what 
symbol  might  it  take? 

A minister  recently  challenged  a fellow  staff  member  by 
observing  that  he  did  not  find  Christ  being  held  out  as  the 
solution  for  man’s  need.  He  does  not  see  us  really  trying  to 
lead  man  to  an  awareness  of  sin  and  repentance  from  sin. 

The  minister’s  questions  sent  the  staffer  searching  for 
samples  of  evidence — one  being  this  column.  Apparently  we 
don’t  really  feel  the  need  for  forgiveness,  if  the  minister  is 
correct.  Perhaps  because  we  are  too  good. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  sin -forgiveness  polarity  spoke  more 
significantly  to  another  age.  Perhaps  this  age  may  find  the 
conflict-peace  polarity  or  the  alienation-reconciliation  theme 
more  meaningful. 

What  kind  of  symbol  and  experience  will  best  reveal  Christ 
to  man  today  in  your  opinion?  Or  what  difference  does 
Christ  make  in  your  life? 

o o o 

One  night  a little  boy  surprised  his  mother  when  he  was 
kneeling  at  his  bed  by  concluding  his  prayer  for  all  the 
family  and  himself,  adding,  “And  now,  God,  what  can  I do 
for  You?” 
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Reaching 


Latin  Americans 


via  Radio 


By  Kenneth  J.  Weaver 


Historically,  the  Mennonite  Church  has  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility to  feed  a man  before  ministering  to  him  spirit- 
ually. In  all  our  mission  programs,  along  with  our  spiritual 
ministry,  we  have  practiced  medicine  to  relieve  his  physical 
suffering.  No  one  debates  the  validity  of  alleviating  physical 
needs  and  suffering  as  a part  of  our  ministry  to  man. 

Yet  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  are  not  the  total  needs 
of  man.  In  major  areas  of  the  world  man’s  social  and  political 
needs  have  become  more  important  than  the  physical.  And 
the  church  has  not  found  it  easy  to  deal  with  these  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  minister  spiritually. 

In  Latin  America  a social  consciousness  is  developing  on 
the  part  of  the  masses.  They  are  restless  and  anxious. 
Hector  Valencia,  president  of  a Colombian  teacher  training 
school,  pointed  out  recently,  “Topics  like  revolution  develop- 
ment, economic  welfare,  education,  and  the  like  are  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  people  of  all  social  strata.” 

The  church,  in  giving  its  message  of  new  life  in  Christ, 
must  apply  and  relate  the  gospel  to  the  problems  of  being  a 
whole  man  in  a swiftly  changing  world.  Some  of  his  problems 
include  how  to  get  an  education  when  the  government  does 
not  supply  one;  how  to  get  a job  when  lack  of  training  closes 


Kenneth  J.  Weaver  is  secretary  for  mass  communications  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Local  offices  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  are  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Marta  Alvarez,  speaker  on  the  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart  program,  con- 
verses in  Bogota,  Colombia,  with  Lester  Hershey,  speaker  and  program 
director  of  Luz  y Verdad. 

doors  of  opportunity;  how  to  be  accepted  as  an  individual  in 
a mobile  society  when  everyone  is  moving  up,  no  longer  de- 
pending upon  the  security  of  the  old  social  structure.  And  per- 
haps, above  all,  is  the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  home  and 
family  in  an  ever-changing  social  and  community  structure. 

How  can  the  gospel  even  begin  to  provide  answers?  What 
are  the  possibilities  that  mass  communications  can  provide, 
through  literature,  radio,  television,  and  films?  These  tools 
are  available  today  to  do  part  of  this  massive  job  for  the 
church.  With  these  tools,  we  can  work  at  these  problems 
much  more  broadly  than  we  could  the  physical  needs. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart  program, 
Corazon  a Corazon,  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  this 
is  now  working  in  Latin  America.  This  radio  program,  pro- 
duced by  a homemaker  in  Argentina,  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  being  faced  by  Latin  Americans  in  the  crucial  area 
of  home  and  family.  Much  of  the  program  material  involves 
practical  discussion  and  suggestions  on  everyday  homemaking 
and  family  problems.  Underlying  and  occasionally  woven  di- 
rectly into  the  program  are  Christian  principles  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  wholeness  of  life,  even  in  the  family  situation, 
can  take  place  when  one’s  life  is  committed  to  Christ. 

And  these  programs  are  being  listened  to  by  homemakers 
throughout  Latin  America.  Over  45  stations  in  18  countries 
now  carry  this  program  at  least  once  a week  on  a free-time 
public-service  basis. 

An  example  of  these  stations  is  Radio  Kennedy,  broad- 
casting in  Bogota,  Colombia.  Owned  and  operated  by  a 
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Roman  Catholic  priest,  this  station  covers  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  of  Bogota  and  its  satellite  suburbs.  This  station 
is  programming  a popular  music  format  in  order  to  develop 
the  largest  possible  audience.  Religious  programs  are  inserted 
only  twice  a day — a 15-minute  program  at  8:00  a m.  and 
five-minute  closing  program  at  10:00  p.m.  Corazon  a Corazon 
and  Luz  y Verdad,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  other  Spanish- 
language  program,  are  each  released  one  day  a week  at 
8:00  a.m.  The  remaining  mornings  are  filled  with  a Spanish 
program  produced  by  the  Nazarene  Church  and  several 
programs  produced  by  the  priest  who  owns  and  operates 
the  station. 

Radio  del  Pacifico  is  a “good  music  station  in  Lima,  Peru. 
Operated  by  a mission  organization,  this  station  is  pro- 
grammed on  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to  communicate 
Jesus  Christ  to  an  audience  is  to  do  it  through  a format 
which  meets  the  needs  and  interests  of  listeners.  The  edu- 
cated upper  level  of  society  in  Lima  are  attracted  to  the 
station  for  the  good  music  presented,  but  also  receive  the 
gospel  message. 

While  in  South  America  recently,  1 had  opportunity  to  see 
an  example  of  this  station’s  effectiveness.  Lester  Hershey  and 
I took  a guided  tour  of  the  area  with  a local  tourist  organi- 
zation. The  tour  almost  broke  up  when  the  educated,  English- 
speaking  guide  learned  that  Lester  Hershey  was  the  speaker 


How  Protest? 

23.  In  what  manner  shall  we  do  our  protesting?  In  last 
week's  column  (Question  No.  22)  it  was  suggested  that  the 
dramatic  methods  of  some  demonstrators  may  shock  some  of 
us  into  believing  that  we  should  not  engage  in  protest  at  all. 

But  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  prophets  and  Jesus 
and  the  Anabaptist  fathers  all  engaged  in  social  protest. 
Moreover,  if  we  don’t  like  dramatic  procedures,  it  is  com- 
forting to  note  that  most  of  the  protesting  referred  to  above 
was  done  in  a more  calm  and  orderly  manner. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  American  people 
in  general  are  shocked  by  the  dramatic  kind  of  protest  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed  in  recent  years.  And,  of 
course,  when  the  protest  is  directed  against  the  sins  of  the 
American  people  themselves,  it  is  so  shocking  that  they 
simply  can’t  stand  it. 

Indeed,  the  American  people  find  it  difficult  enough  to 
accept  even  a mild  form  of  constructive  criticism  given  in  a 
calm  and  orderly  manner.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans profess  belief  in  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
speech,  they  are  shocked  when  this  freedom  is  exercised. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  says:  "No  one  of  course  ever  criti- 
cizes the  right  of  dissent;  it  is  always  this  particular  instance 
of  it  or  its  exercise  under  these  particular  circumstances  or 
at  this  particular  time  that  throws  people  into  a blue  funk.” 
Or  as  Ned  O’Gorman  has  said:  Let  someone  speak  "with 
equal  force  of  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  America,”  that 
is  what  terrifies  Americans. 


on  Luz  y Verdad , which  he  listened  to  regularly  over 
Radio  del  Pacifico.  He  was  a seeker,  and  was  much  more 
interested  in  discussing  spiritual  things  with  Hershey  in 
Spanish  than  describing  the  things  at  hand  to  the  tourists 
in  English. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  individuals  in  the  tour  group  was 
a college  graduate  who  had  studied  in  the  United  States  and 
was  now  returning  to  teach  in  Peru.  She  also  listened  reg- 
ularly to  Radio  del  Pacifico  for  their  good  music  programming 
and  had  also  heard  Luz  y Verdad.  When  she  discovered  near 
the  end  of  the  tour  that  Hershey  was  the  speaker,  she  im- 
mediately went  to  the  front  of  the  bus  and  competed  with 
the  tour  guide  for  Hershey  s attention. 

Young  Latin  Americans  are  searching  for  answers  to  their 
problems  today.  Many  voices  are  catching  their  attention — 
some  good  and  some  bad.  The  influence  of  mass  media  is 
increasing  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  church  is  not  sitting  back  while  others  with  inadequate 
answers  attempt  to  mold  the  people.  Little  can  the  church 
afford  to  bypass  the  opportunities. 

All  authorities  predict  the  problems  of  Latin  America  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease  in  the  foreseeable  future.  As 
Christians  we  must  extend  our  witness  into  more  countries 
and  communities.  Above  all,  we  must  apply  and  present  our 
message  to  the  needs  of  today  s young  Latin  American.  D 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

Because  of  this  state  of  the  American  mind,  Christians  in 
their  protest  against  the  evils  of  our  time  would  do  well  to 
take  a cue  from  Senator  Fulbright.  The  senator  himself  is 
a serious  critic  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  admires  the 
courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  current  protest  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  questions  the  effectiveness  of  much 
of  it  because  of  the  shocking  effect  on  sensitive  Americans. 

The  senator  says:  "The  most  dramatic  expression  of 
grievances  is  not  necessarily  the  most  effective.  That  would 
seem  to  be  especially  true  in  the  United  States,  a country 
easily  and  excessively  alarmed  by  expressions  of  dissent.  We 
are,  for  better  or  worse,  an  essentially  conservative  society; 
in  such  a society  soft  words  are  likely  to  carry  more  weight 
than  harsh  words  and  the  most  effective  dissent  is  dissent 
expressed  in  an  orderly,  which  is  to  say,  a conservative, 
manner. 

“For  these  reasons  such  direct  action  as  the  burning  of 
draft  cards  probably  does  more  to  retard  than  to  advance 
the  views  of  those  who  take  such  action.  The  burning  of  a 
draft  card  is  a symbolic  act,  really  a form  of  expression  rather 
than  of  action,  and  it  is  stupid  and  vindictive  to  punish  it 
as  a crime.  But  it  is  also  an  unwise  act,  unwise  because  it 
is  shocking  rather  than  persuasive  to  most  Americans  and 
because  it  exposes  the  individual  to  personal  risk  without 
political  reward.” 

( Next  week:  What  must  we  do  if  our  function  as  the  con- 
science of  society  is  to  be  implemented?) 
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Items  and  Comments 


A Minnesota  clergyman  who  spends  most 
of  his  time  addressing  Protestant  pastors 
around  the  world  says  he  has  found  wide- 
spread disillusionment  with  the  West  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

"The  sooner  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  communities  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  to  be  treated  with  the  fullest  of  ac- 
ceptance and  respect  the  better  it  will  be. 

© © o 

"I’m  tired  of  wealthy  people  who  give 
their  children  cars,  but  no  moral  values, 
coming  to  me  and  saying  they  don’t  know 
what's  wrong  with  their  youngsters.  What’s 
wrong  is  that  the  parents  are  leading  hol- 
low, empty,  shallow  lives  and  not  giving 
their  children  anything  to  hold  onto.  " 

This  was  a psychoanalyst’s  comment  in 
discussing  the  flight  of  young  people  from 
suburban  communities  to  the  hippie  section 
of  East  Village  in  New  York  City. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wolman, 
dean  of  the  Institute  of  Applied  Psychoanaly- 
sis and  professor  of  psychology  at  Long  Island 
University.  Dr.  Wolman  spoke  on  "Psychology 
and  the  Moral  Values  of  Religion”  in  a talk 
at  Christ  Church  (Methodist)  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  Dr.  Wolman 
as  saying  that  parental  permissiveness 
masked  the  fact  that  parents  had  no  particu- 
lar moral  norms  they  cared  to  pass  along.  He 
felt  that,  in  reacting  against  the  rigidity  of 
Victorial  child-rearing,  parents  today  were 
notably  reluctant  to  discipline  their  children 
or  to  teach  them  self-restraint. 

“If  the  new  generation  accepts  stupid 
values,  it  just  shows  how  hungry  they  are,” 
he  added.  “If  we  don’t  give  our  children 
the  right  values,  they’ll  pick  up  their  own.  ” 

o o o 

Data  released  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  disclosed  that  the  nations 
crime  rate  is  still  following  a sharp  upturn 
which  began  in  the  fall  of  1966.  The  nation- 
al rate  rose  16  percent  in  a year. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  the 
suburbs  continue  to  set  the  pace  in  crime 
increase,  reflecting  a rise  of  17  percent  for 
the  year.  Cities  showed  an  increase  of  15 
percent,  while  the  rise  in  rural  areas  was 
12  percent. 

Bank  robberies  rose  60  percent  nationally 
while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
firearms  in  aggravated  assaults  by  22  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  since  1960,  the  na- 
tion’s population  has  risen  approximately 
10  percent.  In  the  same  period,  however,  the 
crime  rate  has  shown  a rise  of  88  percent. 

If  the  average  small  business  were  oper- 
ated as  inefficiently  as  many  congregations, 


it  would  go  into  bankruptcy,  the  United 
Church  Observer  charged  in  an  editorial  in 
Toronto,  Ontario.  The  official  publication  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  said  a good 
many  floundering  congregations  have  been 
poorly  organized  and  incompetently  ad- 
ministered. 

Citing  a typical  congregation,  the  Observer 
said  it  had  a fine  minister,  dedicated  laymen, 
substantial  membership,  good  buildings,  but 
declining  attendance.  Its  Christian  education 
program  was  chaotic,  the  people  unhappy 
and  restless,  and  its  budget  unbalanced.  “All 
sorts  of  theories  are  advanced,”  the  Observer 
said.  “Times  have  changed.  The  congregation 
needs  to  be  restructured.  The  traditional 
patterns  of  worship  have  become  irrelevant. 
Preaching  has  had  it.  The  community  has 
changed — they’re  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  or 
living  in  apartments,  or  away  for  the  week- 
end.” 

However,  the  Observer  said,  a little  home- 
work usually  disclosed  that  there  were  more 
Protestants  in  the  community  than  during  the 
previous  decade,  the  schools  had  added  more 
classrooms,  the  new  shopping  plaza  had 
doubled  its  sales,  and  young  people  hung 
around  the  corners  in  such  numbers  they  had 
become  a nuisance.  “And  nearby  there  is  a 
new  congregation  that  is  prospering,  the 
Observer  said. 

o © o 

Only  70  percent  of  the  women  compared 
with  90  percent  of  the  men  attending  20 
stop-smoking  clinics  at  Hinsdale  (111.)  Sana- 
torium and  Hospital  broke  the  cigarette  habit, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dale,  the  hos- 
pital’s chief. 

Dr.  Dale  holds  that  women  are  more 
strongly  influenced  by  people  and  advertising. 
They  feel  smoking  is  the  “in  thing,  and  is 
very  glamorous.  And,  because  of  their  nature, 
women  are  more  affected  by  withdrawal 
symptoms — sometimes  have  temporary 
“shakes." 

Statistics  also  show  that  women  smokers 
have  a higher  death  rate  than  male  smokers. 
Together  they  total  350,000.  deaths  per  year 
related  to  tobacco,  according  to  the  stop- 
smoking clinic.  This  is  seven  times  as  many 
as  are  killed  annually  in  highway  crashes. 

Dr.  Dale  states  that  lung  damage  from 
smoking  is  reversible  after  five  years  of 
abstinence,  and  urged  parents  to  stop  for 
the  sake  of  their  children.  Kids  are  taking 
up  cigarettes  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  even 
more  girls  than  boys  are  smoking,  he  claims. 

If  parents  are  not  interested  in  their  own 
health  and  life.  Dr.  Dale  urges  them  at  least 
to  stop  smoking  for  the  sake  of  the  example 
they  will  set  for  their  children  who  “will  do 
as  they  do — not  as  they  say.” 


Local  churches  can  no  longer  be  blamed 
entirely  for  ecumenical  foot-dragging  and  the 
national  church  must  share  the  blame,  a 
Methodist  ecumenical  leader  said  in  Denver. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Huston  of  Evanston,  111., 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Affairs,  gave  his  re- 
port to  some  50  members  of  the  commission 
at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  commission  is  especially  interested  in 
suggesting  the  stance  of  the  new  United 
Methodist  Church  which  will  be  formed  in 
late  April  in  Dallas  through  merger  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  Dr.  Huston  said  the  feeling 
of  several  years  ago  that  local  churches  were 
lagging  far  behind  denominational  leaders  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  church  unity  and  coop- 
eration is  no  longer  true. 

There  is  evidence,  he  said,  that  “here  and 
there  the  degree  of  ecumenical  understanding 
and  commitment  in  local  churches  is  out- 
stripping the  ecumenical  flexibility  of  the 
general  church." 

o o o 

The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
59,000  Americans  will  develop  lung  cancer  in 
1968.  Of  these,  some  52,000  will  die.  Seventy 
percent  of  these  cases  and  deaths  could  be 
prevented  if  there  were  no  cigarette  smoking. 
In  other  words,  over  36,000  Americans  will 
die  of  lung  cancer  this  year  because  they 
smoke  cigarettes.  These  are  preventable 
deaths. 

o o o 

Funeral  rites  are  becoming  steadily  more 
“depersonalized  and  shorter,’  says  Elwyn 
Gipson  of  the  National  Selected  Morticians 
Convention.  “That’s  partly  because  the  aver- 
age person  has  fewer  friends,”  Gipson  is 
quoted  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  “Most  of 
our  acquaintances  are  business  acquaintances 
these  days.  Modern  ministers  are  more  con- 
cerned with  comforting  the  family  than  with 
preaching  the  gospel.” 

© o © 

Clergymen  who  do  not  wish  Social  Secu- 
rity coverage  must  advise  the  government  of 
their  decision.  This  warning  was  issued  in 
Atlanta  by  the  Board  of  Annuities  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern). 

Clergy  not  now  covered  under  the  law 
must,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  exempt 
status,  claim  that  they  are  conscientiously  or 
religiously  opposed  to  Social  Security  cover- 
age. 

Revisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have 
switched  the  procedure  for  clergy  desiring 
exemption.  Until  recently,  the  clergyman  re- 
ceived automatic  exemption  unless  he  specif- 
ically applied  for  coverage.  Now,  however, 
his  earnings  will  be  as  a self-employed  per- 
son taxed  for  Social  Security  unless  he  states, 
in  writing,  that  for  reasons  of  conscience  or 
religion  he  opposes  coverage.  The  report 
must  be  submitted  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. The  Board  of  Annuities  suggested  that 
denominational  clergy  contact  their  local 
Social  Security  offices. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Special  Services  Feature  Guests 


Numerous  guests  were  in  attendance  at 
MCC’s  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  Special 
meetings  were  also  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  formal  business  sessions. 

Ove  Nielson,  assistant  executive  secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  Adolfs  Klaupiks, 
relief  coordinator.  Baptist  World  Alliance, 
brought  greetings  from  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. 

Nielson  represents  one  of  the  cooperating 
agencies  in  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service, 
which  the  MCC  administers.  Klaupiks,  a fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Baptist  churches  in  Rus- 
sia, has  accompanied  Mennonite  leaders  on 
fraternal  visits  to  contact  Russian  Mennonites, 
who  associate  with  the  Russian  Baptists. 

Erland  Waltner,  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Presidium,  reported  on  the 
Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference  held 
last  summer  in  Amsterdam.  He  noted  that  it 
was  probably  the  most  publicized  event  con- 
cerning Mennonites  for  the  year  1967. 

“With  27  percent  of  the  total  world  Menno- 
nite population  now  being  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  one  important  develop- 
ment is  the  creation  of  a travel  pool  to  aid 
Mennonite  delegates  from  these  sections  of 
the  world  to  travel  to  future  world  confer- 
ence meetings.” 

Orie  O.  Miller,  executive  secretary  emeri- 
tus, was  honored  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th 
year  at  a fellowship  dinner  Jan.  19  between 
sessions  of  the  annual  meeting.  Expressions 
of  appreciation  from  several  of  Miller’s  col- 
leagues were  given. 

Then  William  T.  Snyder  presented  a certi- 
ficate of  recognition,  signed  by  the  MCC 
members,  which  reads  in  part:  "Thankful  for 
the  blessings  of  God  on  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  during  the  period 
of  Orie  O.  Miller’s  continuous  service,  the 
MCC  expresses  to  Orie  O.  Miller  recognition 
and  appreciation  for  his  inspiring  leadership 
and  devoted  service  to  Christ  and  the  church- 
es of  our  constituency  in  a worldwide  minis- 
try.” 

Three  areas  of  interest  to  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  North  America  were  featured  Jan. 
19  at  the  public  inspirational  meeting. 

German  guest  Heinold  Fast,  chairman  of 
the  International  Mennonite  Organization 
(IMO),  spoke  on  the  future  of  that  organiza- 
tion, noting  several  projects  which  were  un- 
dertaken in  the  last  half  of  1967,  including  a 
cash  drive  for  blankets  to  Jordan. 

“World  Hunger — Reality  and  Challenge” 
was  the  topic  of  discussion  by  C.  Franklin 
Bishop,  professor  of  biology,  Goshen  College. 
After  showing  the  rise  in  population  and 


the  drop  in  grain  production  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  he  proposed  what  Menno- 
nites could  help  do  about  it. 

One  of  his  ideas  would  be  to  take  a census 
of  North  American  Mennonites,  recording 
this  information  on  data-processing  machines. 
“This  would  at  least  be  a beginning  in  know- 
ing what  agriculturalists,  scientists,  nutrition- 
ists, etc.,  we  have  as  resource  in  our  con- 
stituency,” he  said,  “and  would  also  supply 
an  easy  way  to  contact  such  trained  persons 
for  service  when  needed.” 

John  B.  Kliewer,  a Mennonite  Brethren 
senior  missionary  in  the  Congo,  described  in 
graphic  language  the  horrors  of  starvation 
and  accompanying  diseases  resulting  from  dis- 
ruption of  village  life  due  to  rebellions.  He 
told  how  MCC  through  the  Congo  Protestant 
Relief  Agency  assisted  the  missions  in  pro- 
viding food  and  clothing  for  distribution  to 
thousands  of  destitute  refugees. 

The  committee  approved  the  selling  of  all 
but  9 percent  of  MCC’s  stock  in  Menno 
Travel  Service.  Further  details  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  executive  committee,  se- 
curing endorsements  from  the  committee  via 
a mail  vote. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service,  the  cooperative 
service  and  relief  effort  of  Church  World 
Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  MCC, 
was  reviewed  after  its  second  year  of  opera- 
tion. The  committee  again  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  working  relationship. 

Three  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee:  K.  B.  Hoover,  Andrew 
Gingerich,  and  Newton  Gingrich.  The  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee  were  re- 
elected: Robert  Kreider,  vice-chairman;  Atlee 
Beechy,  assistant  secretary;  H.  H.  Dick,  and 
D.  P.  Neufeld. 

Two  newly  elected  members  at  large  are 
John  Eby  and  Ronald  Mathies. 

William  T.  Snyder  was  reappointed  execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. 


Persons  from  the  January  MCC  orientation  from 
the  Mennonite  Church  were  Alvin  and  Elaine 
Swart zentruber,  Joseph  King,  and  Carolyn  and 
William  Mast. 


Bennett  to  Chair  MCC 

Electing  a new  chairman  was  one  of  the 
major  tasks  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  19  and  20. 

The  representatives  of  12  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  conferences  and  MCC 
(Canada)  elected  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  as  their  new 
chairman,  after  accepting  the  resignation  of 
C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  for  health  reasons. 

In  accepting  the  chairman’s  gavel,  an  In- 
donesian handcraft.  Bennett  becomes  the 
third  chairman  for  the  nearly  50-year-old  or- 
ganization. 

“It  is  a sobering  task  to  consider  the  as- 
signment which  you  have  requested  that  I 
carry  on  behalf  of  MCC,  Bennett  said  in 
his  acceptance  remarks.  “I  have  agreed  to 
accept  this  only  because  I know  that  sur- 
rounding the  work  needed  to  be  done  will 
be  a faithful  corps  of  brethren  and  workers, 
and  a fine  executive  committee. 

“If  there  is  one  idea  that  I would  like  to 
keep  at  the  core  of  our  work  in  the  MCC, 
it  is  the  concept  of  servanthood:  servants  to- 
gether under  our  Lord.  Accepting  this  gavel 
from  Bro.  C.  N.  Hostetter,  I would  like  to 
solicit  your  counsel  and  prayers  that  together 
we  might  strengthen  the  witness  and  service 
of  our  brotherhood,”  Bennett  said. 

Hostetter  will  remain  on  the  committee  as 
a representative  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches. 

In  a year  forecast  as  one  with  mounting 
tensions  and  upheaval  both  on  the  interna- 
tional and  the  national  levels,  the  31-mem- 
ber committee  readily  agreed  that  a strong 
emphasis  in  1968  should  be  placed  on  the 
theme  of  World  Hunger  with  recruitment  and 
program  planning  geared  to  meeting  needs 
in  India,  South  America,  and  Africa. 

Approval  was  also  given  for  stronger  at- 
tention to  the  Middle  East  and  South  Amer- 
ica in  1968.  It  was  noted  that  while  Vietnam 
needs  are  acute,  they  should  not  take  a dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  and  effort  be- 
cause the  war  situation  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  work  creatively  in  meeting  long- 
term needs. 

A further  reflection  of  the  call  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Middle 
East  was  reflected  in  the  committee’s  action 
on  budget  approval. 

Although  the  proposed  budget  for  1968 
was  a 15  percent  increase  over  last  year’s, 
the  committee- added  another  $55,000,  pri- 
marily for  additional  work  in  Jordan,  before 
approving  the  cash  budget  totaling  $2,227,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  budget,  $1,741,000,.  is 
designated  for  overseas  programs.  The  rest 
covers  Voluntary  Service  and  Peace  Section 
work  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  disaster  serv- 
ice and  mental  health  services  coordination, 
and  administration. 
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Students  Face  World  of  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Christian  Discipleship  in  a “Brave  New 
World”  was  the  center  of  thought  and  discus- 
sion at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  during  a 
two-week  seminar  in  January.  All  students 
participated,  earning  two  hours  of  credit  by 
reading  books,  listening  to  lectures  and  pan- 
el discussions,  talking  with  fellow  students, 
faculty  members,  and  guests,  and  keeping  a 
journal  of  what  was  happening  to  them  in 
this  experience. 

The  guests  were  pastors  and  other  church 
leaders  who  were  invited  to  share  with  a 
church  college  this  new  kind  of  searching. 

Chief  resources  for  the  week  were  seven 
visiting  scholars,  three  Mennonite  and  four 
from  other  churches.  But  all  were  commit- 
ted to  a Christian  perspective  as  they  looked 
out  upon  the  modern  world,  and  interpreted 
what  they  saw  happening.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gested readings  were  also  Christian  in  their 
point  of  view,  but  some  were  secular-minded 
in  their  understandings. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  give 
the  students  a better  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  they  will  be  living  and  serv- 
ing, and  to  help  them  to  think  through 
what  it  means  to  be  a Christian  in  the  kind 
of  world  we  have  today. 

This  became  increasingly  the  concern  of 
the  students  during  the  two  weeks.  They 
thought  about  it  as  they  listened  to  lectures 
and  took  notes  and  read  books  and  wrote 
their  journals.  They  talked  freely  about  it 
in  the  afternoon  small  discussion  groups,  led 
by  faculty  members,  and  in  the  informal  argu- 
ments in  still  smaller  groups  which  often  ran 
far  into  the  night.  One  heard  the  seminar 
topics  discussed  by  pairs  as  they  walked  to 
the  dining  hall  or  library.  Here  there  was  a 


mighty  stirring  of  minds. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  questions  the  stu- 
dents were  asking  themselves  and  each  oth- 
er and  the  lecturers  and  their  teachers  and 
pastors:  What  does  it  mean  to  have  faith  in 
Christ?  What  is  the  difference  between  faith 
and  culture?  What  makes  a Christian  opti- 
mistic? For  what  is  a Christian  responsible? 
Is  Christian  faith  unscientific?  What  is  the 
place  of  social  action  in  the  Christian  life? 
What  kind  of  church  life  can  meet  the  needs 
of  our  new  world?  In  what  sense  is  man 
evil?  Is  he  free  or  in  bondage?  What  is  the 
good  life?  Is  piety  out  of  date?  What  is 
Christian  commitment?  When  is  vocation 
Christian?  How  can  we  learn  from  our  past 
without  being  in  bondage  to  it? 

Some  students  were  probably  made  un- 
happy by  all  the  questions  they  ran  into. 
Some  of  their  neat  answers  seemed  less 
satisfactory.  But  most  sensed  that  something 
good  was  happening  to  them.  Their  faith 
was  strengthened  as  they  drove  their  under- 
standings deeper.  They  were  encouraged  by 
the  older  Christians  who  were  obviously 
scholarly  and  honest  and  well  informed,  and 
yet  had  a vital  faith  in  Christ  and  a love  for 
the  church.  They  were  glad  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  problems  they  would  meet  in 
the  “brave  new  world,”  and  to  be  helped  to 
Christian  methods  in  problem-solving. 

It  was  a good  experience  to  wrestle,  along 
with  these  young  people,  with  the  great 
problems  the  Christian  church  faces  today. 
We  saw  how  difficult  it  is  to  communicate 
the  gospel  in  word  and  deed.  But  we  were 
challenged  to  be  strong  enough  to  contribute 
to  our  world  what  we  are  entrusted  with  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ. — Paul  Erb. 


MCC  Projects  1968  Programs 


After  reviewing  the  1967  program,  the 
following  projections  for  1968  were  made  in 
each  of  the  MCC  program  areas: 

Voluntary  Service 

— to  expand  the  Appalachian  Family  Serv- 
ice and  agricultural  opportunities  in  Letcher 
County  with  the  possible  expansion  of  these 
services  to  an  adjacent  county. 

— to  cosponsor  during  the  summer  of  1968 
an  Appalachian  service-education  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  Menno- 
nite Colleges. 

— to  establish  a cooperative  program  with 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  whereby  teach- 
er aides  will  be  placed  in  ghetto  elementary 
schools. 

— to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a new 
project  with  another  Job  Center,  preferably 
in  the  Western  states,  on  the  basis  of  a sat- 
isfactory first-year  experience  at  Catoctin  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center,  Lantz,  Md. 

— to  develop  a new  inner  city  program  in 
Toronto  in  cooperation  with  MCC  (Canada) 


and  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Toronto. 

Mental  Health  Services 
— to  continue  strengthening  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  five  mental  health  centers, 
primarily  by  seeking  and  appointing  the  most 
capable  persons  available. 

— to  complete  the  arrangements  whereby 
Eden  Mental  Health  Center,  Winkler,  Man., 
may  become  a member  of  the  MMHS  family. 

— to  inaugurate  with  MCC  VS  an  annual 
$500  scholarship  for  students  interested  in 
fields  related  to  mental  health. 

Disaster  Service 

— to  be  with  the  victims  in  advance  of  the 
racial  riots  is  the  lot  of  MDS  in  1968  if  it 
will  serve  and  survive;  this  is  the  call  of 
MDS  to  move  to  the  cities  now. 

— to  stimulate  MDS  unit  and  regional  or- 
ganizations to  give  encouragement  and  sub- 
stance to  laymen  to  find  short-term  tasks  in 
projects  in  the  racial  ghettos  of  the  larger 
cities. 


Overseas 

— to  enter  Botswana  with  a Teachers 
Abroad  Program  and  community  development 
effort  using  Paxmen  with  agricultural  skills. 

— to  be  alert  to  the  need  and  opportuni- 
ties to  respond  to  emergency  when  the  civil 
war  in  Nigeria  is  resolved. 

— to  expand  agricultural  efforts  in  the  Con- 
go through  Congo  Mennonite  Agriculture 
Services  (COMAS). 

— to  provide  a doctor  for  a hospital  to  be 
constructed  in  India  from  a $165,000  Brot 
fur  die  Welt  grant. 

— to  send  a trained  agriculturist  to  India 
to  strengthen  MCC’s  existing  agricultural 
programs. 

— to  keep  aware  of  the  wishes  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Mennonites  as  a relationship  between 
MCC  and  International  Mennonite  Organiza- 
tion (IMO)  grows  and  matures. 

— to  sponsor  a visit  by  a musical  group 
from  the  European  Mennonite  Bible  School 
for  late  summer  and  fall  of  1968. 

— to  explore  the  possibility  of  associating 
with  the  West  Indies  Mission  in  Haiti  with 
medical  and  agricultural  programs. 

— to  give  financial  and  personnel  assist- 
ance to  the  Chaco  Indian  settlement  efforts 
in  Paraguay. 

— to  give  major  attention  and  effort  to 
peace  within  the  Middle  East,  by  sending 
someone  who  will  work  at  finding  ways  to 
foster  reconciliation  between  Arab  and  Israeli. 

— to  broaden  the  program  from  emergency 
distribution  of  blankets  and  clothing  to  the 
Arab  refugees  located  in  Jordan  to  longer 
range  projects  of  self-help. 

— to  receive  1,200,000  pounds  of  material 
aid,  including  50,000  Christmas  bundles. 

— to  distribute  3,275,000  pounds  of  food 
commodities  in  Vietnam. 

— to  obtain  and  ship  $1,000,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  MCC  and 
Mennonite  mission  board  operated  medical 
programs  overseas. 

Workshop  Held  at  Laurelville 

Sixty  persons  responsible  for  administering 
personnel  policies  in  Mennonite  Church  in- 
stitutions participated  in  a weekend  work- 
shop for  church  employers  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  19-21. 

About  half  the  group  were  representatives 
of  Mennonite  homes  for  the  aged  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  min- 
isterial committees  of  Ontario,  Franconia, 
Virginia,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio  conferences 
were  represented,  as  well  as  several  church 
schools  and  mission  boards. 

The  workshop  focused  from  varied  angles 
the  question,  “What  does  an  employee  have 
a right  to  expect  from  a church  employer?” 
The  weekend  was  sponsored  by  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Council  of  Personnel  Services  and 
the  Ministerial  Committee  of  General  Con- 
ference and  the  Health  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  (Elkhart)  Mission  Board. 
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Jos,  located  in  northern  Nigeria,  did  not 
suffer  severely  because  of  the  warfare  center- 
ing around  eastern  Nigeria’s  self-declared  in- 
dependence. Miller  said  that  “we  had  a 
house  full  of  evacuees  last  summer  during 
the  school  holidays,”  but  that  all  these  mis- 
sionaries have  relocated  or  returned  to  the 
US. 


Currently,  five  Mennonite  missionaries  are 
at  their  posts  in  Abiriba  in  Biafra  according 
to  the  latest  word.  They  operate  the  hos- 
pital there.  The  Delbert  Snyders,  formerly 
in  Abiriba,  are  teaching  at  a Baptist  school 
for  Nigerians  in  Jos. 

The  Millers  plan  to  be  at  home  in  Leb- 
anon, Ore. 


Peace  Section  Debates  Vietnam 


Staff  persons  at  the  Laurelville  personnel  man- 
agement workshop  confer  between  sessions.  Left 
to  right:  Dorsa  Mishler,  Luke  Birky,  Ed  Stoltzfus, 
and  A.  J.  Metzler. 

Directors  of  the  weekend  event  were  Nel- 
son Waybill,  personnel  director  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  and  A.  J.  Metzler,  Laurel- 
ville director.  Major  addresses,  by  Leonard  E. 
Wedel,  personnel  manager  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spoke 
to  questions  such  as  "Basic  Principles  of  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  ; "Day-bv- 
Dav  Administration  of  Personnel,  as  Resolv- 
ing Conflicts,  Handling  Grievances  ; and 
"Am  I a Qualified  Employer?” 

Other  resource  persons  included  Ed  Stoltz- 
fus, Goshen  (Ind. ) College  Biblical  Seminary; 
Daniel  Kauffman,  Southmoreland  School  Dis- 
trict coordinator  of  federal  programs  and 
former  stewardship  secretary  for  Mennonite 
General  Conference;  Luke  Birky  and  Dorsa 
Mishler  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Millers  Return  from  Nigeria 

Providing  a home  for  children  who  are 
away  from  home — away  from  their  busy, 
miss  ion -occupied  mothers  and  fathers — was 
the  task  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  Miller 
had  during  the  past  three  years  in  Jos,  Niger- 
ia. The  Millers  were  serving  as  Overseas  Mis- 
sions Associates  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

"We've  never  regretted  going  at  all,”  said 
Mrs.  Miller.  The  hostel  which  the  Millers 
supervised  housed  21  children  who  attended 
the  Hillcrest  School  for  children  of  mission- 
aries. All  the  Mennonite  missionaries  chil- 
dren, who  numbered  as  many  as  11  at  one 
time,  were  cared  for  by  the  Millers. 

Miller  said,  “We  had  to  supervise  a study 
hall  four  nights  a week  to  be  certain  that 
the  children  had  good  study  conditions.  It 
usually  lasted  one  hour,  and  then  students 
could  study  more  on  their  own  initiative  if 
they  wanted." 

Founded  in  1941  by  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Hillcrest  School  is  supported  by 
17  different  denominations.  The  360  students 
attending  the  school  range  from  grade  one  to 
12.  The  school  has  two  seven-week  holiday 
periods  annually;  the  American  system  is  fol- 
lowed. 

In  commenting  on  the  wide  denominational 
representation,  Mrs.  Miller  said,  “The  thing 
that  I will  remember  most  about  our  work  is 
the  cooperation  among  the  various  missions. 
We  really  appreciate  the  friends  that  we 
have  made.” 


The  shadow  of  the  Vietnam  war  fell 
across  the  entire  day  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Peace  Section,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  18. 

"The  world  is  sick.  It  is  in  disorder.  It 
may  be  a sickness  unto  death.  The  clearest 
symptom  of  the  sickness  is  in  Vietnam,” 
said  chairman  William  Keeney  in  his  opening 
remarks. 

“And  it  appears  to  be  in  danger  of 
spreading  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,”  he  con- 
tinued. "The  disease  is  affecting  the  world 
at  other  points — Russian  and  U.S.  relation- 
ships as  well  as  internal  relationships  in 
the  U.S.  When  a children’s  doctor  and  a 
Yale  chaplain  are  under  threat  of  criminal 
sentence  for  raising  a moral  protest  against 
a war  that  is  undeclared,  the  society  is  sick 
and  getting  sicker.  ” 

While  many  statements  were  prefaced  with 
remarks  about  Vietnam,  thorough  discussion 
of  peace  concerns  relating  to  the  war  was 
held  for  airing  in  a symposium.  At  a special 
session  to  which  the  31  members  of  the 
MCC  were  invited,  as  well  as  other  in- 
terested persons,  four  speakers  dealt  with 
the  Vietnam  peace  concerns.  Frank  H.  Epp 
spoke  on  “Historical  Perspectives”;  Gene 
Stoltzfus  on  "What  the  War  Is  Doing  to  the 
Vietnamese  People”;  Paul  Longacre  on 
"Peace  Issues  in  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
Administration”;  and  J.  M.  Klassen  on 
“Relief  to  North  Vietnam.” 

The  Peace  Section’s  new  thrusts  for  1968 
will  include  the  following  ventures; 

— to  provide  greater  resources  of  lit- 
erature and  counsel  to  all  Mennonite  mis- 
sion and  service  workers  abroad. 

— to  schedule  an  all-Asia  youth  work 
camp  for  the  summer  of  1968  in  Taiwan. 

— to  make  more  peace  education  resources 
available,  including  both  literature  and 
audio-visual  aids. 

— to  arrange  several  international  study 
tours  to  east  Europe  this  summer. 

— to  develop  a Washington  Office,  con- 
tingent upon  adequate  financing  and  securing 
personnel. 

— to  add  to  the  staff  a Study  Secretary 
who  will  provide  greater  resources  of  in- 
sight and  specialized  knowledge  in  the  areas 
of  Peace  Section  concerns. 

— to  continue  plans  for  a study  confer- 
ence on  peace  and  revolution. 

In  Selective  Service  affairs,  a basic  review 
of  projects  approved  for  I-W  credit  under 
MCC  auspices  is  called  for,  with  continued 
close  relationships  with  the  National  Serv- 


ice Board  for  Religious  Objectors  and  the 
I-W  Coordinating  Board. 

Financial  support,  a perennial  problem  for 
the  Peace  Section,  was  increased  during  1967, 
with  most  constituency  groups  having  in- 
creased their  giving  to  Peace  Section.  The 
Peace  Section  begins  operations  in  the  new 
year  with  over  $5,000. 

The  Section  approved  a budget  of  $96,000 
for  the  current  year,  a 30  percent  increase 
over  1967.  Of  this  amount,  over  $19,000 
will  come  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation 
for  several  continuing  projects. 

Elmer  Neufeld  and  Newton  Gingrich 
were  elected  new  members  of  the  Peace 
Section  executive  committee.  William  Keeney, 
chairman;  Clarence  Hiebert,  vice-chairman; 
and  John  H.  Yoder  were  reelected. 

New  members  at  large  elected  were  Elmer 
Neufeld,  Walter  Klaassen,  and  Theodore 
Koontz;  the  latter  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Fellowship.  Peter  Klassen 
and  John  H.  Yoder  were  reelected. 


Pastor  Pays  Fraternal  Visit 

Pastor  Nashon  K.  Nyambok,  of  the  Shirati 
congregation  of  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite 
Church,  Tanzania,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  Jan.  9 for  a fraternal  visit  of  one 
year. 

Nyambok  will  be  engaged  in  special  study 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  during  the 
spring  semester.  He  will  also  be  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  congre- 
gation, Lancaster,  Pa. 

A young  schoolboy  in  1934,  Nyambok  re- 
calls the  oxcart  procession  when  the  Stauffer 
and  Mosemann  party  moved  from  Shirati,  a 
lakeside  port,  to  Katuru  Hill  to  begin  a mis- 
sion. In  1936  he  was  received  into  church 
membership  in  the  second  baptismal  class.  In 
December  1950  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry along  with  Zedekia  M.  Kisare. 

Pastor  Nyambok  completed  his  elementary 
education  in  the  school  at  Shirati.  In  1952 
he  received  a diploma  in  Bible  from  Buki- 
roba  Bible  School,  and  in  1965  completed  the 
three-year  course  in  Mennonite  Theological 
College.  He  has  served  in  various  pastoral 
assignments  and  taught  Bible  at  the  Buki- 
roba  Bible  School. 

Nyambok’s  visit  was  privately  arranged, 
with  Dr.  Merle  W.  Eshleman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  James  M.  Shank,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
former  missionaries  to  Tanzania,  being  re- 
sponsible for  itinerary. 
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January  VS  orientees  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.,  were  (row  1)  Chester  and 
Vivian  Denlinger,  Mrs.  Esther  Kolb,  and  Ruth  Ann  Martin;  (row  2)  Mabel  Jean  Boll,  Audrey 
Hartzler,  Rosene  Herr,  Edith  Zimmerman,  and  Dawn  and  David  Weaver;  (row  3)  James  Musser, 
Benjamin  Horst,  Carl  Hershey.  Donald  Sauder,  Eugene  Zimmerman,  Marjorie  Roth,  and  Laurie 
Yoder;  and  (row  4)  Lloyd  Forry,  David  Landis,  Melvin  Buckwalter,  Robert  Draper,  Mary  and 
Nelson  Steffv. 


24  Attend  VS  Orientation 


Twenty-four  persons  attended  Eastern 
Board  Voluntary  Service  orientation  held  at 
Salunga  in  January.  All  of  the  orientees,  ex- 
cept one,  hail  from  Pennsylvania. 

Assigned  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  were  Mabel 
Jean  Boll,  Manheim,  and  Nelson  and  Mary 
(Nolt)  Steffy,  Lancaster. 

British  Honduras  will  receive  James  Mus- 
ser, East  Earl,  and  Donald  Sauder,  New  Hol- 
land. 

Eugene  and  Edith  (Martin)  Zimmerman, 
Mohnton,  are  going  to  serve  at  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa. 

The  unit  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will 
house  four  new  VS-ers.  They  are  Melvin 
Buckwalter,  Ronks,  Lloyd  Forry,  Lancaster, 
Rosene  Herr,  Lititz,  and  Marjorie  Roth, 
Belleville. 

Robert  Draper,  Lincoln  University,  Ruth 
Ann  Martin,  Goodville,  Laurie  Yoder,  Tel- 
ford, and  Mrs.  Esther  Kolb,  Lancaster,  will 
go  to  New  York  City. 


When  a man  is  stricken  by  disease,  he 
turns  elsewhere  for  help — to  the  super- 
natural or  to  another  man.  He  usually  can- 
not help  himself. 

The  current  demand  for  medical  personnel 
is  unprecedented.  Professionally  trained 
doctors  can  practically  write  their  own  job 
description.  Yet  many  people  throughout  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  pay,  nor  neglect,  med- 
ical services.  They  need  assistance. 

Two  doctors,  four  nurses,  and  two  medical 
technologists  are  among  the  19  persons  from 
various  Mennonite  branches  who  attended 
the  first  MCC  orientation  school  of  1968. 
One  of  the  doctors  will  be  going  to  Algeria, 
the  other  to  India. 


David  and  Dawn  (Herr)  Weaver,  Lancaster, 
have  accepted  an  assignment  at  Pottsville, 
Pa. 

Audrey  Hartzler,  Mill  Creek,  will  be  a VS- 
er  in  the  nation’s  capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chester  and  Vivian  Denlinger,  Lancaster, 
will  serve  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Carl  Hershey,  Gordon  ville,  Benjamin 
Horst,  Maugansville,  Md.,  David  Landis,  Lan- 
caster, and  Glenn  Sauder,  Lititz,  will  be  as- 
signed. 

Three  of  the  volunteers  are  senior  VS-ers. 
Chester  and  Vivian  Denlinger  will  serve  as 
unit  leaders  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  Mrs.  Esther 
Kolb  will  serve  as  cook  for  the  New  York 
City  unit. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  at  the 
Stumptown  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  13. 
David  Shenk,  missionary  to  Somalia,  spoke 
on  the  subject,  “The  Theory  of  Relativity 
and  You,”  and  Simon  P.  Kray  bill  gave  the 
commissioning  charge. 


Five  persons  represent  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Joseph  King,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  will 
join  the  voluntary  service  unit  in  Hoopa, 
Calif.,  for  the  next  two  years.  He  will  be  an 
ambulance  driver  and  will  engage  in  hospital 
maintenance  work  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
King  graduated  from  Frazee  High  School 
and  attended  Fergus  Falls  State  Junior  Col- 
lege for  one  year. 

William  and  Carolyn  Mast,  Hartly,  Del., 
have  begun  a 30-month  assignment  at  the 
Civil  Hospital  in  El  Milia,  Algeria,  where  he 
will  serve  as  attending  physician.  Mast  holds 
a BS  degree  from  Ursinus  College  and  an 
MD  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania School  of  Medicine.  Mrs.  Mast  attended 
Salisbury  State  College  and  has  taught  at 
Greenwood  (Del.)  Christian  Day  School. 

Alvin  and  Elaine  Swartzentruber,  Selins- 
grove,  Pa.,  have  volunteered  for  two  years 
of  medical  work  at  St.  Anthony  Hospital, 
Newfoundland.  He  will  serve  as  a medical 
technologist  and  she  as  a nurse.  Swartzen- 
truber graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Mrs.  Swartzen- 
truber received  her  training  from  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  School  of  Nursing,  Danville, 
Pa. 

Worker  Goes  to  Jerusalem 

Helen  King,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  began  a 
three-vear  MCC  as- 
signment in  Jerusalem 
in  January  1968.  She 
will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Arab  needlework 
self-help  project  on  the 
Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank. 

Her  specific  respon- 
sibilities will  include  or- 
dering supplies,  process- 
ing orders,  quality  control,  and  shipping  and 
filling  orders  for  Mrs.  J.  N.  Byler,  administra- 
tor for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Overseas  Needlework  and  Crafts  Project. 

Miss  King  takes  with  her  a rich  back- 
ground of  the  skills  necessary  for  her  new 
position.  She  formerly  spent  two  years  at 
MCC  headquarters  as  office  manager.  Prior 
to  that  she  spent  13  years  with  the  depart- 
ment of  water  and  power,  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 

“I  had  wanted  an  overseas  position  when 
I first  applied,  to  MCC,'  says  Miss  King, 
“but  the  need  was  greater  at  headquarters. 
I’m  glad  for  the  two  years  spent  there,  but 
I’m  looking  forward  to  this  assignment. 

Miss  King  will  spend  more  time  in  Arabic 
language  study  before  joining  the  staff  at 
the  MCC  center  in  Jerusalem.  The  David 
Kanagys,  presently  serving  as  MCC  directors 
on  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank,  will  be 
terminating  in  June  1968.  The  two  Arab 
girls  serving  as  teachers  for  the  self-help 
needlework  project  will  continue. 

36  Stations  Added  in  1967 

“This  has  been  one  of  the  most  unusual 
growth  years  in  Heart  to  Heart’s  history, 
reported  Kenneth  Weaver,  executive  director 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

“We  began  1968  on  169  stations,  an  in- 
crease of  36  stations  over  last  year,  which 
means  more  than  a 27  percent  increase  in  12 
months.” 

Half  of  the  stations  carry  Heart  to  Heart 
daily  5-minute  programs.  Most  stations  carry- 
ing the  15-minute  weekly  programs  have 
them  scheduled  during  the  week  or  on  Satur- 
days. Free  schedules  are  available  from 
Heart  to  Heart  offices  in  Harrisonburg,  Va 


Medical  Personnel  Volunteer  for  Service 
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Leaders  to  Study  Effective  Congregations 


Representatives  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  met  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  31  to  discuss 
the  Triple  C (Contacting  Creative  Congrega- 
tions) program. 

Through  the  Triple  C program  the  two 
church  groups  will  try  to  identify  churches  in 
their  respective  conferences  which  are  in- 
volved in  effective  programs  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  program  is  divided  into  several 
phases.  In  the  near  future,  churches  will  be 
asked  to  fill  out  a short  questionnaire.  From 
the  responses  on  the  questionnaire  25  congre- 
gations will  be  selected  to  give  more  detailed 
information  on  their  church  life. 


A committee  will  then  select  six  to  12 
churches  which  appear  to  be  effective  in 
church  nurture  and  community  work.  These 
churches  will  be  visited  by  the  team  which 
will  spend  three  to  four  days  in  intense  en- 
counter and  study  with  people  and  groups  to 
discover  what  makes  these  congregations  ef- 
fective in  their  ministry. 

Each  conference  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  its  constitu- 
ency. However,  some  teams  of  interviewers 
may  include  members  of  both  groups. 

Hopefully,  the  results  of  this  study  will  be 
shared  with  other  congregations  in  order  that 
they  may  become  more  effective  in  mission 
to  the  community. 
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No  Gospel  Herald 
February  13 

World  Day  of  Prayer  to  be  held  at  the 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church  near  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Mar.  1,  9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
The  speakers  are  Mrs.  Luke  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Titus  Sensenig. 

George  and  Erma  Brunk  recently  re- 
turned to  Palermo,  Sicily,  for  a second  term 
of  missionary  service. 

Help  wanted:  for  Day  Care  Center  in 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  opening  spring  or  summer, 
1968:  One  director  (master’s  degree  and/or 
experience  in  early  childhood  education), 
three  teachers  (bachelor’s  degree,  must  meet 
state  certificate  requirements).  Contact  John 
I.  Smucker,  2283  Southern  Blvd.,  Bronx, 
NY.  10460. 

New  members  by  baptism:  One  at  Blue- 
sky,  Alta.;  three  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota, 
Fla.;  three  at  Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio; 
six  at  Steelton,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Elam  Stauffer,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  3-10. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education  will 
meet  at  Midland  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr. 
19,  20. 

Delbert  Snyder  reported  from  the  Bap- 
tist High  School,  Jos,  Nigeria,  “We’ve  had 
one  week  of  school  now  in  our  new  term 
and  new  year.  We  feel  fortunate  to  have 
probably  the  best  staff  that  the  school  has 
had  for  several  years.  ” 

Harvey  Graber  has  completed  language 
study  in  Campinas,  Brazil.  He  and  his  fami- 
ly have  moved  to  the  following  address:  C.P. 


597,  Riberao  Preto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Gra- 
ber said,  “Riberao  Preto  has  a population 
of  175,000  and  has  the  reputation  for  being 
the  hottest  city  in  the  state.  ” 

Erma  Grove  wrote  from  Accra,  Ghana, 
"The  whole  mission  group  plus  some  other 
Mennonites  working  in  other  services  had  a 
very  enjoyable  retreat  at  Trinity  College  the 
weekend  after  Christmas.”  One  of  the  high- 
lights was  a communion  service  conducted  by 
Stan  Friesen. 

The  building  drive  for  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  has  received  $75,000  in  loans 
and  contributions  to  date.  However,  $260,000 
is  needed  by  April.  Interested  persons  should 
write  to  David  Leatherman,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Calendar 


School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Apr. 
26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Apr.  26- 
28.  (Place  not  yet  decided) 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa..  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
many  fine  articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  particu- 
larly “Our  Peace  Witness.”  As  a member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  I would  very  much  like 
to  see  a similar  Christian  stand  in  regard  to  war 
taken  by  our  church. 

May  I comment  on  an  item  in  the  “Items  and 
Comments”  column  of  the  Jan.  2 issue?  A state- 
ment was  made  there  that  “while  the  school 
[Bethel  College]  does  not  plan  to  sponsor  dancing, 
it  will  allow  it,  if  adequately  supervised.”  Quite 
frankly,  this  action  really  surprised  me!  I am  be- 
coming increasingly  alarmed  at  the  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  high  standards  of  holiness  taking  place 
among  many  of  the  brethren  today.  As  Christians 
we  must  heed  the  warning:  “Know  ye  not  that 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God? 
whosoever  therefore  will  be  a friend  of  the  world 
is  the  enemy  of  God”  (Jas.  4:4).  “Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  together  with  unbelievers:  for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous- 
ness? and  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness?  . . . Wherefore  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I will  receive 
you”  (2  Cor.  6:14-17).  How  can  we  be  assured 
that  there  would  always  be  adequate  supervision? 
Soon  our  youth  will  be  in  dance  halls  where  there 
is  anything  but  a Christian  atmosphere.  We  might 
ask  ourselves,  “What  is  really  wrong  with  danc- 
ing?” Each  must  decide  for  himself  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word;  and  each  is  personally  accountable  to 
God  for  his  decisions  and  actions.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  intimate  contact  in  dancing  promotes 
and  leads  to  the  creating  of  lust  in  the  flesh.  And 
who  wants  another  man  dancing  with  his  wife? 
Can  any  of  this  be  to  the  glory  of  God?  “What- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God”  (1  Cor. 
10:31b).  Paul  admonishes  us  to  "Abstain  from  all 
appearence  of  evil”  (1  Thess.  5:22). — Larry  Edger- 
ton,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  the  article,  “New  Wine  in  New  Bottles,”  by 
Gerald  Studer,  1 feel  an  unfair  reference  to  the 
Amish  is  made.  I never  lived  among  the  Amish, 
but  to  say  a born-again  Amishman  eventually 
changes  his  appearance  I feel  to  be  an  unfair  re- 
mark. I have  known  folks  that  have  been  saved, 
changing  church  relations,  and  have  never 
changed  appearance.  Is  there  something  wrong, 
in  the  writer’s  opinion,  with  the  dress  of  the 
Amish? 

We  constantly  talk  of  change.  Some  are  against 
it  because  it’s  change.  Others  seem  to  be  for  it 
because  it’s  change.  Jesus  was  taking  the  dis- 
ciples from  one  dispensation  to  another.  Are  we 
changing  dispensations,  or  why  all  the  present-day 
change  in  our  church?  We  speak  as  if  the 
German  language  and  other  practices  our  fathers 
used  were  of  such  a nature  that  the  practice  was 
hardly  suitable  even  for  their  day.  Let  us  find  a 
balance  in  our  appearance,  practice,  and  beliefs 
that  will  serve  our  generation  as  well  as  the  ones 
our  great-grandfathers  had,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
able  to  pass  Christianity  down  to  our  time. — 
Lewis  M.  Coss,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

0 9 0 

I appreciate  your  concern  in  wanting  Christmas 
to  be  more  meaningful,  but  I fail  to  see  how  the 
article,  “How  Would  It  Be  Today?”  (Dec.  19),  can 
be  of  any  help.  No  amount  of  imagination  or  spec- 
ulation can  change  the  time  or  place  of  Christ  s 
birth.  This  is  a historical  fact,  and  when  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  “When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son  . . .,”  I believe  that  means 
there  could  have  been  no  other  time. 

The  Christmas  season  fills  a need  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  I believe  we 
would  do  well  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
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‘new  birth”  of  man  in  this  twentieth  century. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  to 
bring  life  and  light  to  all  men. 

— Maurice  Slagell,  Hydro,  Okla. 

The  article,  “Is  There  Not  Another  Way?”  by 
Marion  Bontrager,  is  commendable  in  that  he  s 
close  to  the  truth  in  realizing  that  the  church  of 
today  is  in  serious  trouble  concerning  real  men  of 
God  preachers.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  as 
simple  as  believing  and  following  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament  church.  I never  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  seminaries;  however,  if  the  seminaries 
along  with  the  church  return  to  the  full  gospel 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  then  fire,  power,  and  a 
Holy  Ghost  revival  will  follow.  Then  out  of  such 
a committal  to  God,  a flux  of  young  pastors,  evan- 
gelists, prophets,  etc.,  will  flow  which  will  fill  our 
church  pulpits  as  well  as  every  other  gospel  func- 
tioning office  that  God  would  have  us  as  a church 
to  have.  Two  doctrines  of  this  full  gospel  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  woefully  lacking  today  are  sanc- 
tification and  holiness  . 

May  God  grant  wisdom  to  the  leaders  of  our 
churches,  that  they  might  search  out  the  eternal 
God  who  blesses  abundantly  those  who  will  bow 
to  Him  and  admit  that  we  need  Him  desperately, 
and  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing.  . . 

— Ray  Slabaugh,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I very  much  appreciated  the  article,  “Is  There 
Not  Another  Way?”  by  Marion  Bontrager,  in  the 
Jan.  16  issue.  Jesus  said,  “One  thing  is  needful 
and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part.  . Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
etc.,  and  when  called,  felt  ready  and  responded, 
but  God  felt  he  needed  just  as  much  time  alone 
with  God  for  further  training.  “And  there  arose 
not  a prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face”  (Deut.  34: 10). 

And  Paul  said  with  all  his  learning,  "That  I 
may  know  him.” 

— Clarence  S.  Ebersole,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

As  usual,  the  Gospel  Herald  of  Jan.  16  was  very 
interesting  and  worthwhile.  I thank  God  for  this  in- 
spirational periodical.  I read  the  lead  articles  with 
mixed  feelings.  The  article,  “New  Book  About 
Mennonites  Published  in  Russia,”  naturally  rankled 
me  a bit  and  certainly  didn't  do  anything  to  alle- 
viate my  feelings  toward  Russian  communism. 
Then  next  I read,  “1  Want  to  Be  a Human  Being 
Too,”  bv  Jacob  Loewen.  In  this  article  I got  the 
feeling  that  maybe  some  of  the  charges  against  the 
Mennonites  of  Russia  by  the  communist  writer 
were  true.  Were  not  the  Mennonites  who  came 
from  Canada  and  Russia  doing  in  Paraguay  some 
of  the  very  things  they  were  charged  to  have  done 
in  Russia?  Is  it  a coincidence  that  the  two  articles 
appear  in  the  same  issue?  These  articles  disturb 
me. 

Now  I am  not  criticizing  the  Christians  in  Para- 
uay,  for  I believe  where  they  have  erred  they 
ave  seen  their  failures  and  repented.  What  dis- 
turbs me  worse  is  that  American  Christians  and 
Mennonites  have  so  absorbed  this  same  capitalistic 
spirit  that  we  are  making  some  of  the  same  mis- 
takes and  committing  some  of  the  same  sins,  seem- 
ingly unknowingly,  and  boasting  and  glorying  in 
our  righteous  way  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
munist way  of  life.  1 think  this  is  a challenge  to 
us  to  examine  ourselves  in  these  material  areas 
of  life  and  then  to  confess  and  repent  of  our  sins 
of  greed  and  selfishness. 

Also  I appreciated  Marion  Bontrager’s  article,  “Is 
There  Not  Another  Way?”  I may  not  agree  with 
quite  everything  he  said,  but  I think  there  are 
some  very  relevant  things  in  the  article.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  I am  very  thankful  for  men  such 
as  Bro.  Bontrager  who  get  their  training  and  then 
go  into  the  pastorate  and  remain  there  instead  of 
going  into  institutional  service,  much  as  we  need 
them  there,  just  at  the  time  when  they  become 
experienced  and  effective  in  pastoral  work. 

— Elmer  Borntrager,  Bloomfield,  Mont. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Delp — Beachy. — Charles  David  Delp,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  Shirley  Darlene  Beachy,  Galion, 
Ohio,  by  Jerry  Miller,  assisted  by  Earl  R.  Delp, 
father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Hagey — Hagey. — Roy  M.  Hagey,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Melinda  Hagey, 
Preston,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt,  Jan.  12,  1968. 

Iverson — Borntrager. — Dick  Iverson,  Alexander, 
N.D.,  and  Janice  Borntrager,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  by 
Arthur  Grorud  and  Elmer  Borntrager. 

Shank — Swartz. — Ward  Shank,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Science  Ridge  (III.)  cong.,  and  Winona  Swartz, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy, 
Dec.  31,  1967. 

Shantz — Martin. — Arthur  Dale  Shantz,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  Bluesky  cong.,  and  Marian  Fay  Martin, 
Duchess  (Alta.)  cong.,  bv  Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Dec. 
16.  1967. 

Whitesell — Lewis. — George  Whitesell,  Rexville, 
N.Y.,  and  Carol  Lewis,  Rexville,  N.Y.,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Carl  E.  Christman,  Nov.  25,  1967 

Yancey — Lehman. — Ronnie  Yancey,  Myakka 
Citv,  Fla.,  and  Judy  Lehman,  Bradenton,  Fla., 
both  of  Bav  Shore  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy,  Jan. 
5,  1968. 

Zimmerman — Armstrong. — Don  Zimmerman, 
Defiance,  Ohio,  Inlet  cong.,  and  Shirley  Armstrong, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Dunkard  Brethren  Church,  by 
Dale  Wyse,  Dec.  30,  1967. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubaker,  J.  Dale  and  Patricia  (Graybill),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  first  child,  Roger  Lynn,  Dec.  22,  1967. 

Clymer,  J.  Paul  and  Esther  M.  (Wert),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Paul,  Nov.  10,  1967. 

Emerson,  Russell  and  Shirley  (Roth),  Eaglesham, 
Alta.,  third  child,  second  son,  Terry  Ross,  Dec.  27, 
1967. 

Groff,  Paul  and  Margaret  (Horst),  Ephrata,  Pa., 
first  child,  Paul  Eugene,  Dec.  15,  1967. 

Harley,  David  and  Sarah  (Derstine),  Allentown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lori  Kristin,  Dec.  18,  1967. 

Headings,  Jay  D.  and  Diana  (Smith),  Halsey, 
Ore.  first  child,  Steven  Jay,  Jan.  14,  1968. 

Hershey,  J.  Kenneth  and  Joanne  (Campbell), 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  first  child,  Regina  Sue,  Nov.  18,  1967. 

Hooley,  John  and  Barbara  (Schwartz),  Shipshe- 
wana.  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kurt  Allen,  Jan. 
8,  1968. 

Hostetler,  Mark  and  Phyllis  (Wheatley),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Scott,  bom  Dec. 
25,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  11,  1968. 

Ingold,  Philip  and  Donna  (Black),  Bristol,  Ind., 
first  child,  Michael  Lynn,  Oct.  27,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Herman  and  Irene  (Mast),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  fourth  child,  third  son.  Marlin  Jene, 
Jan.  6,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Warren  and  Maxine  (Litwiller),  Nor- 
mal, III.,  fourth  daughter,  Lynn  Ann,  Nov.  2,  1967. 

Kennell,  John  and  Sharon  (Bontrager),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Lucretia  Vonn, 
Jan.  11,  1968. 

Martin,  J.  Herbert  and  Rebecca  (Stoltzfus),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Thomas  Ed- 
ward, Dec.  28,  1967. 

Miller,  Ronald  and  Dorothy  (Nisly),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Gail  Diane,  Nov.  1,  1967, 

Miller,  Samuel  W.  and  Sugan  (Shone),  Hobart, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Mark  Wayne,  Jan. 


6,  1968. 

Mohler,  J.  Harold  and  Doris  (Shenk),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Dale,  Jan.  9,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Tom  and  Shirley  (Klopfenstein),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Tyler  Eugene,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Nice,  George  and  Evelyn  (Rittenhouse),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  fourth  son,  Michael  Andrew,  Jan.  7, 
1968. 

Peters,  Galen  and  Ella  (Lefever),  Ames,  Iowa, 
first  child,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Jan.  17,  1968. 

Ramer,  Carl  and  Lois  (Metzler),  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
first  child,  Jon  Andrew,  Jan.  2,  1968. 

Ranck,  J.  Ray  and  Reba  Ann  (Kauffman),  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rhonda  Kay, 
Dec.  25,  1967. 

Reimer,  David  and  Adele  (Reimer),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Camela  Joanne, 
Dec.  25,  1967. 

Shenk,  Wilbert  and  Juanita  (Brenneman),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  a daughter,  Maria  Page,  Oct.  13,  1967. 

Stutzman,  Gerald  and  Mary  (Hershberger), 
Friend,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ted  Alan, 
Jan  1,  1968. 

Swartzendruber,  Verlin  and  Lois  (Borntrager), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  third  daughter,  Rhonda  Lou,  Jan. 
1,  1968. 

Thierer,  Fred  and  Susie  (Unzicker),  Washburn, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Carey  Lvnne,  Nov.  1,  1967. 

Witmer,  E.  James  and  Rachel  (Horst),  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Leigh,  Jan.  9, 
1968. 

Wittrig,  Jerry  and  Ruth  Ann  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Michael  Shane,  Dec.  16,  1967. 

Yoder,  Roy  and  Mary  Jane  (Christner),  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Lisa  Jolene,  Dec.  16, 
1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cashman,  Elsie  May,  daughter  of  James  and 
Almeda  (Lee)  Shannon,  was  bom  in  johnstown. 
Pa.,  June  22,  1884;  died  at  Hollidaysburg  State 
Hospital,  of  pneumonia  following  a broken  hip, 
Dec.  5,  1967;  aged  83  y.  5 m.  13  d.  On  March  14, 
1900,  she  was  married  to  Harry  J.  Cashman,  who 
died  July  17,  1958.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  and 
2 sons  (Helen — Mrs.  Roy  McConnell,  Geraldine — 
Mrs.  Orville  Loucks,  George  Miller,  Harry  Jacob, 
and  Bertha  Amanda — Mrs.  Ezra  J.  Miller),  28 
grandchildren,  and  75  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mill  Run  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Dec.  8,  with  Sidney  Mar- 
tin and  Harold  Horst  officiating. 

Conrad,  Luetta,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Mag- 
dalena (Nebel)  Kauffman,  was  bom  near  Wayland, 
Iowa;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Iowa,  following  a stroke;  aged  69  y.  6 m.  12  d. 
On  Feb.  21,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Con- 
rad, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Willard  D.,  Edwin  D.,  Ruth — Mrs.  Stanley  Liechty, 
and  James  W. ) and  13  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  13,  with  Vernon  Gerig  and 
Willard  Leichty  officiating. 

Erb,  Olive  S.,  daughter  of  Jacob  E.  and  Jennie 
(Bucher)  Snyder,  was  bom  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb.  5, 
1917;  died  of  cancer  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Jan.  13, 
1968;  aged  50  y.  11  m.  8 d.  On  Sept.  28,  1940, 
she  was  married  to  Martin  S.  Erb,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (James  L.,  Nancy  L., 
and  Sue  Ann),  her  parents,  one  brother  (Robert), 
and  2 sisters  (Jean — Mrs.  Donald  Zehr  and  Ruth — 
Mrs.  Ross  Goldfus).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Church  (Belleville),  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  14,  with  Waldo  E.  Miller, 
John  R.  Martin,  and  Ross  Goldfus  officiating.  Ad- 
ditional services  were  held  at  Neffsville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
15,  interment  in  Hammer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Goertz,  Gudrun  Elfriede,  daughter  of  Adalbert 
and  Baerbel  (Kittler)  Goertz,  was  bom  at  Boulder, 
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Colo.,  Dec.  11,  1967;  died  at  Children's  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colo.,  four  days  after  heart  surgery,  Jan. 
17,  1968;  aged  1 m.  6 d.  Surviving  besides  the  par- 
ents are  one  brother  (Dirk-Uwe),  3 sisters  (Claudia, 
Elke,  and  Frauke),  and  grandmothers  (Mrs.  Mar- 
garete  Goertz  and  Mrs.  Elfriede  Kittler).  The  fam- 
ily came  to  America  in  1960  from  West  Prussia 
and  Tomey,  Germany. 

Grieser,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Kath- 
ryn (Gearig)  Vonier,  was  bom  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Sept.  21,  1885;  died  at  her  home  in  Burlington, 
Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1968;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  23  d On 
Jan.  26,  1909,  whe  was  married  to  Albert  Grieser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Glada 
— Mrs.  Albert  Zuercher,  Edith — Mrs.  Jefferson 
Wyse,  Rutheda — Mrs.  Loren  Stuckey,  Kenneth, 
and  Wayne),  26  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Ervin  and  Joseph),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Lizzie  Rupp,  Mrs.  Lillie  Thierry,  and  Mrs. 
Sadie  Yoder).  One  son  (Royal)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  15,  with 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse  officiating; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  David  Jephtha,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Malinda(Smucker)  Hostetler,  was  bom  near  Woost- 
er, Ohio,  Apr.  23,  1885;  died  at  Dunlap  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jan  7,  1968;  aged  82  y. 
8 m 15  d.  On  Nov.  15,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Ada  Rohrer,  who  died  Dec.  11,  1955.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Willard),  one  adopted  daughter  (Doro- 
thy— Mrs.  Homer  Kandel),  11  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Chauncev,  Am- 
mon, Harry,  and  Boyd),  and  2 sisters  (Edith — Mrs. 
Harvey  Hartzler  and  Esther — Mrs/  Tom  Yoder). 
Three  brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Martins  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  10,  with 
Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Lotus  Troyer  officiating. 

Keller,  Emanuel,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Ulrich) 
Keller,  was  bom  near  Roanoke,  111.,  Jan  15,  1894; 
died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Dec.  19, 
1967;  aged  73  y.  11  m.  4 d.  On  Dec.  7,  1920,  he 
was  married  to  Flossie  Ulrich,  who  survives.  Also 
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surviving  are  one  son  (Richard),  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Pearl  Springer,  Mrs.  Betty  King,  Mrs.  Ruby  Hartz- 
ler, and  Mrs.  Mary  Jo  Starr),  2 brothers  (Emil  and 
John,  Jr  ),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Sarah  Kennell  and  Mrs. 
Ada  Reber),  18  grandchildren,  and  5 great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grand- 
child. He  was  a member  of  the  Linn  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  22,  with 
John  Hostetler  officiating;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kratz,  Warren  Alderfer,  son  of  Isaac  O.  and 
Mary  (Alderfer)  Kratz,  was  bom  in  Hatfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1899;  died  at  the  Job  Mission  Home, 
Harman,  W,  Va.,  from  a heart  attack,  Jan.  8,  1968; 
aged  69  y.  28  d.  On  Aug.  21,  1923,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Esther  B.  Newcomer,  who  died  July  27, 
1927.  On  July  12,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Wenger  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Joanne  Esther — Mrs.  Robert  Good, 
Ruby  Gail — Mrs.  John  Petersheim,  and  Paul  L.), 

2  sisters  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Elmer  Hackman  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kinsey),  and  3 granddaughters.  On  Jan. 
11,  1942,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  at  the  Gay  Street  Church,  Pike  Church, 
Mt.  Hermon  Church,  Horton  Church,  and  Lanes- 
ville  Church,  where  he  held  membership  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Horton  Church,  Whitmer,  W.  Va.,  with  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  Melvin  Myers  officiating;  and  at  the 
Pike  Church,  with  Lloyd  Horst,  Mahlon  Blosser, 
and  John  Risser  officiating. 

Liechty,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Mag- 
dalena (Frey)  Frey,  was  bom  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Apr.  3,  1889;  died  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Hospital, 
from  a heart  condition,  with  complications  of  old 
age,  Dec.  21,  1967;  aged  78  y.  8 m.  18  d.  On  Apr. 
3,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Silas  Liechty,  who 
died  May  12,  1939.  Surviving  are  9 children  (Mil- 
dred— Mrs.  Raymond  Graber,  Delilah — Mrs.  Ralph 
Seiler,  Jesse,  Reuben,  Mary— Mrs.  Jesse  Stuckey, 
Omer,  Richard,  Simon,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Charles 
Shue),  39  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren. 
One  grandchild  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Leo  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  24,  with  Olen  Nofziger 
officiating. 

Meyer,  John,  son  of  Jacob  and  Christina  (Schaad) 
Meyer,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Dec.  11,  1891; 
died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Seward,  Neb.,  Jan.  11, 
1968;  aged  76  y.  1 m.  On  Feb.  11,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Louise  Springer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Alvera)  and  one  broth- 
er (Jake).  Two  sisters  (Bertha  and  Mary)  and  one 
infant  brother  preceded  him  in  death  He  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Fairview  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Jan.  13,  with  Ammon  Miller, 
Lloyal  Burkey,  and  Sterling  U.  Stauffer  officiating. 

Miller,  Solomon,  son  of  Solomon  and  Cathrine 
(Wengerd)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  19,  1893;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Dec.  30,  1967; 
aged  74  y.  11  d.  On  Jan.  29,  1920,  he  was  married 
to  Ida  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Monroe,  Roy,  Melvin,  and  Clarence),  5 daugh- 
ters (Fae,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Glenn  Hollopeter,  Lena — 
Mrs.  Robert  Wenger,  Mrs.  Paul  Thomas,  and  Ida), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Sarah  Miller),  and  31  grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Conserva- 
tive Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Fairlawn  Conservative  Church,  Jan.  2,  with  Le- 
Roy  Schlabach  and  Paul  Kandel  officiating. 

Oesch,  Artie  E.,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Re- 
becca (King)  Yoder,  was  bom  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1879;  died  at  Spartansburg,  Pa., 
Dec.  13.  1967;  aged  88  y.  1 m.  15  d.  On  Oct.  29, 
1899,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  C.  Oesch,  who 
died  in  1960.  Surviving  are  9 children  (Fern — Mrs. 
Earl  Miller,  William,  Ruby — Mrs.  Yeuell  Robinson, 
Helen,  Naomi — Mrs.  Atlee  Helmuth,  Amanda,  Jo- 
seph, John,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Clifford  Stutzman),  21 
grandchildren,  26  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sis- 
ter (Nan— Mrs.  Chauncev  King).  Two  daughters 
died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Britton 
Run  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Hays  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  16,  with  Earl  Miller  and 
Daniel  Johns  officiating. 

Rudy,  Romanas,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Roda- 


haver)  Rudy,  was  bom  at  Wardensville,  W.  Va., 
Feb.  22,  1872;  died  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Hospital, 
Jan.  8,  1968,  from  a heart  attack  following  an  oper- 
ation two  days  before;  aged  95  y.  10  m.  16  d.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Mable  Kreuger,  Mrs. 
Ethel  McClairy,  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Swartzlander),  one 
son  (James),  one  brother  (William),  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Gertie  Elliot),  4 grandchildren,  and  4 great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Crest  Hill 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Lov 
Funeral  Home,  Wardensville,  Jan.  11,  with  Lewis 
Showalter  officiating. 

Schmidt,  Alice,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and  Anna 
(Good)  Shupe,  was  bom  in  Marion  Co.,  Kan.,  May 
5,  1884;  died  Jan.  14,  1968,  of  a progressive  stroke 
after  being  in  the  hospital  two  weeks  with  pneu- 
monia; aged  83  y.  8 m.  9 d.  On  Jan.  28,  1904, 
she  was  married  to  Samuel  G.  Schmidt,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Mary,  Ruth, 
Vernon,  Earl,  and  Edna)  and  10  grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church, 
Harper,  Kan.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Jan.  16,  with  Eugene  Herr  and  Henry  King  offi- 
ciating. 

Shantz,  Abbie,  daughter  of  Noah  B.  and  Nancy 
(Weber)  Dettweiler,  was  born  at  Bloomingdale, 
Ont.,  July  26,  1880;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Jan. 
7,  1968;  aged  87  v.  5 m.  12  d.  On  June  6,  1945, 
she  was  married  to  Titus  Shantz,  who  died  Feb.  1, 
1964.  Surviving  are  3 stepchildren  (Melvin  F.,  E. 
Clare,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Elton  Cressman),  2 broth- 
ers (Isaiah  and  Norman),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Nancy 
Kinzie),  and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Cressman  Church,  Breslau.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitch- 
ener, Jan.  9,  with  Robert  Johnson  and  Laurence 
Martin  officiating. 

Short,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Ella  Short, 
was  bom  Aug.  18,  1897;  died  at  the  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital, Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Dec.  15,  1967;  aged  70  v. 

3 m.  27  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Orvil  J 
and  Rollin  J.)  and  2 sisters  (llva  Ann  Tharp  and 
Dora  Kem).  Three  brothers  and  one  sister  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pine  Grove  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio.  Funeral  sende- 
es were  held  at  the  Lockport  Church,  Dec  18, 
with  D.  Wyse  Graber  and  Walter  Stuckey  officiat- 
ing. 

Snider,  Loretta,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Erb,  died  Dec.  12,  1967;  aged  81  years.  She  was 
married  to  Deldon  Snider  in  1907.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  2 sons  (Leonard  and  Edward),  one 
daughter  (Delores — Mrs.  Lloyd  Schiedel),  2 sisters 
(May — Mrs.  Addis  Cressman  and  Mary — Mrs.  J.  H. 
Weber),  11  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchil- 
dren. One  son  (Ronald)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Erb  Street  Church,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
15,  with  J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
officiating. 

Stauffer,  Virginia  Inez,  daughter  of  Ray  and 
Frieda  (Rediger)  Stauffer,  was  bom  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Nov.  30,  1921;  died  at  Seward  Memorial 
Hospital,  Jan.  11,  1968;  aged  46  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On 
Feb.  16,  1941,  she  was  married  to  William  J.  Stauf- 
fer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Linda — Mrs.  Charles  Beckler  and  William,  Jr  ),  2 
grandchildren,  her  parents,  and  one  brother  (Rich- 
ard). She  was  a member  of  the  East  Fairview 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  13, 
with  Sterling  U.  Stauffer  and  Lloyal  Burkey  offic- 
iating. 

Wagler,  Daniel,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lydia  (Brenne- 
man)  Wagler,  was  bom  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
May  18,  1900;  died  at  Listowel  Memorial  Hospital, 
from  a stroke,  Dec.  28,  1967;  aged  67  y.  7 m. 
10  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Kuepfer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Samuel,  Jonathan,  William,  Elmer,  Sarah, 
Louise — Mrs.  Bruce  Krelter,  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Stanley  Herrfort),  2 brothers  (Solomon  and  Jonas), 

4 sisters  (Olive — Mrs.  Joseph  Schmidt,  Lydia— Mrs. 
Nickolas  Schmidt,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Samuel  Steckley, 
and  Veronica — Mrs.  Daniel  Albrecht),  and  14 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Millbank 
Riverdale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
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held  Dec.  31,  with  Menno  Zehr  and  David  K. 
Jantzi  officiating. 

Yoder,  John  Miller,  son  of  Gideon  and  Barbara 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Oct.  11,  1878;  died  at  Parnell,  Iowa,  Dec.  25,  1967; 
aged  89  v.  2 m.  14  d.  On  Sept.  20,  1908,  he  was 
married  to  Nannie  Hershev,  who  died  in  1962.  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Mary — Mrs.  David  Hathaway, 
Barbara — Mrs.  Aaron  Nice,  Paul,  Jonas,  Daniel, 
Jesse,  and  Vernon),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Dessie  Hostet- 
ler), and  one  half  sister  (Mrs.  Grace  Dunn).  On 
July  26,  1914,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  served  in  rural  missions  in  northern  Michigan, 
Cherry  Box,  Mo.,  and  Parnell,  Iowa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Parnell  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  West  Union  Church,  Dec.  27, 
with  Emery  Hochstetler  and  Herman  E.  Ropp  of- 
ficiating. 


Everyone  Talks  About  It, 


but  nobody  does  anything!  Admitting  the 
few  exceptions,  it's  unfortunately  true  that 
"Love"  is  something  everyone  is  talking 
and  singing  about — and  waiting  for  some- 
one else  to  do.  Perhaps  because  we  don't 
know  exactly  what  "Love"  is  or  how  it 
acts. 


Which  makes  Eileen  Guder's  latest  book  to 
the  point.  She  is  as  convinced  as  everyone 
else  that  "Love"  will  go  a long  way  to- 
ward solving  our  personal  and  national 
problems.  She  has  also  done  something. 
Using  1 Corinthians  13  as  a starting  point. 
Mrs  Guder  has  closely  examined  the  bibli- 
cal statements  about  "Love."  Not  only 
what  it  is.  but  also  what  it  is  not.  And 
how  it  should  behave.  The  result  is  as 
practical  as  the  Bible  itself,  only  waiting 
for  you  to  do  something.  Don't  just  sit 
there.  $3.95 
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Assurance 


Forgiveness 


By  David  W.  Mann 


David  W.  Mann  is  pastor  of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  Albany,  Ore. 


From  time  to  time  I find  Christians  who  are  living  under  a 
sense  of  guilt  for  sin.  They  have  confessed  their  sins  and 
have  accepted  Christ  as  their  Savior,  but  they  are  still  labor- 
ing under  the  burden  of  guilt.  They  are  depressed,  dis- 
couraged, and  crippled  in  their  spiritual  lives  because  they 
have  not  understood  or  appropriated  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness. 

Sometimes  the  sense  of  guilt  is  associated  with  some  partic- 
ular sin  which  was  committed  in  the  near  or  distant  past,  a 
sin  which  to  them  seems  worse  than  any  other  sin.  The 
memory  of  this  sin  returns  periodically  or  continually  to  haunt 
them  and  defeat  them.  In  other  cases  it  may  not  be  any 
particular  sin,  but  simply  the  inability  to  grasp  the  certainty 
and  the  completeness  of  God’s  forgiveness. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  Satan  to  keep  Christians 
from  resting  and  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  of  forgiveness.  By 
this  means  he  can  rob  us  of  our  peace  and  joy  in  Christ,  and 
overshadow  our  lives  with  gloom  and  despair.  When  this 
happens,  the  Christian  life  becomes  not  only  difficult  and 
discouraging  but  a negative  witness  to  the  world  of  the 
power  and  blessing  of  Christ’s  living  presence  within  our 
hearts.  How,  then,  can  we  come  to  have  and  to  know  the 
assurance  of  divine  forgiveness? 

The  Conditions  for  God's  Forgiveness 

First,  we  must  understand  and  meet  God’s  conditions  for 
forgiveness.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  confession  of  sin. 
"If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness  (1  Jn. 
1:9).  This  may  mean  confession  of  specific  sins.  But  beyond 
this  it  means  to  confess  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  lost  and  in 
need  of  God’s  grace  and  forgiveness.  To  confess  is  to  admit 
our  guilt  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  our  sins. 

Implicit  in  confession  is  also  the  recognition  of  God’s 
ability  and  willingness  to  forgive  our  sins.  Therefore  con- 
fession is  both  the  admitting  of  our  own  guilt  and  faith  in 
Christ. 

The  second  condition  for  forgiveness  is  repentance.  When 
the  people  asked  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  what  they 
could  do  to  get  rid  of  their  guilt,  he  answered,  "Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins  . . (Acts  2:38). 

Repentance  involves  turning  away  from  sin  and  turning 
toward  Christ.  It  is  a sincere  renunciation  of  the  practice  of 
sin  and  a commitment  to  follow  Christ. 

The  Certainty  of  God's  Forgiveness 

If  vou  have  sincerely  met  these  conditions  for  divine  for- 
giveness, the  next  thing  is  to  understand  the  certainty  of 
God’s  forgiveness.  That  certainty  is  staked  in  the  faithfulness 
of  God  to  keep  His  promises.  “He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins”  (1  Jn.  1:9).  God  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  every  promise,  because  this  is  the  kind  of  God  He  is. 
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In  this  verse  He  promises  that  if  we  will  keep  our  part  (con- 
fession), He  certainly  will  keep  His  part  (forgiveness).  This 
promise  is  staked  in  the  trustworthiness  and  faithfulness  of 
God.  What  He  says.  He  will  do! 

Our  God  is  a God  of  grace  who  delights  to  forgive  us. 
“This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I 
am  chief”  ( 1 Tim.  1:15). 

Furthermore,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  is  no  sin 
too  bad,  too  black,  or  too  terrible  for  God  to  forgive.  Paul 
tells  us  in  Rom.  5:20:  "But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound. 

God's  grace  is  always  greater  than  any  and  all  sin.  If  you 
are  laboring  under  the  guilt  of  a sin  which  seems  to  you  to 
be  too  bad  for  God  to  forgive,  read  again  Rom.  5.  Read  also 
1 Tim.  1:12-16,  where  Paul  recounts  the  depths  of  his  own 
sin  and  rebellion  against  God.  Yet  he  says,  “for  this  cause  I 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew 
forth  all  longsuffering,  for  a pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting  (verse  16).  If 
God  could  forgive  a man  like  Paul,  He  can  forgive  every  per- 
son of  every  sin. 

Remember  also  that  grace  and  forgiveness  come  from  God 
as  a gift — they  are  not  given  on  the  basis  of  being  deserved 
or  undeserved.  We  should  further  understand  that  our  sins 
are  not  scaled  by  God  in  terms  of  big  or  little,  bad  or  good. 
All  sin  is  a matter  of  a broken  relationship  with  God. 

The  assurance  of  forgiveness  is  based  on  God’s  ability  to 
forgive  every  sin  and  His  faithfulness  to  keep  His  word,  in 
His  promise  to  forgive  and  cleanse  us  of  our  sin. 

The  Completeness  of  God's  Forgiveness 

In  the  promise  of  1 Jn.  1:9  we  learn  that  God  not  only 
forgives  us  our  sin,  but  cleanses  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
Our  unrighteousness  is  all  of  that  about  ourselves  which  is 
less  than  the  perfect  holiness  which  God  requires  in  order  for 
us  to  be  acceptable  to  stand  in  His  presence.  None  of  us, 
even  after  our  conversion,  can  attain  such  perfection  in  life. 
But  here  is  where  we  see  the  marvelous  grace  of  God.  In 
Christ  Jesus,  we  stand  complete  and  perfect  in  the  sight  of 
God — not  because  we  really  are  so,  but  because  of  the  grace 
and  gift  of  God. 

An  incident  in  my  childhood  has  become  a meaningful 
illustration  of  this  truth.  When  I was  in  grade  school,  an 
insurance  company  distributed  little  booklets  to  each  child  to 
point  out  safety  hazards  in  the  home.  One  of  the  pictures  in 
this  booklet  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  of  a basement 
stairway  which  was  cluttered  with  roller  skates,  brooms,  rugs, 
boxes,  toys,  etc.  The  stairway  was  printed  in  green  ink.  The 
hazards  which  cluttered  the  stairway  were  printed  in  red  ink. 
With  the  booklet  came  a piece  of  red  cellophane  in  a card- 
board frame.  When  the  red  cellophane  was  placed  over  the 
picture,  you  could  see  only  the  tidy  stairway.  Actually  all  the 


other  things  were  still  there.  All  you  needed  to  do  was  lift 
the  cellophane  and  look.  But  as  long  as  you  looked  through 
the  cellophane  you  saw  only  a perfectly  clear  stairway. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  God  looks  at 
us  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  sees  us  just  as  if 
we  were  perfect — not  because  we  really  are,  but  because  in 
Christ  we  now  stand  complete.  God  looks  at  us,  not  as  we 
are,  but  as  He  sees  us  through  Christ. 

Salvation  is  a gift.  Righteousness  is  a gift  of  right  standing 
with  God  in  Christ.  Justification  means  I am  “just-as-if-I’d 
never  sinned.  When  Christ  forgives  our  sins  and  cleanses  us 
from  all  unrighteousness,  the  job  is  done  with  completeness. 
We  do  not  need  to  continue  to  moan  and  mourn  over  our 
past  sins.  We  do  not  need  to  drag  them  on  with  us  through 
life,  to  burden  and  haunt  us.  After  we  have  confessed  our 
sins,  if  the  memory  of  them  returns,  know  this,  it  is  not 
God  who  reminds  us  of  them;  it  is  the  devil.  He  brings  them 
to  our  remembrance  to  defeat  and  discourage  us.  God  says 
in  Jer.  31:34,  “I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more. 

There  are  many  Protestant  Christians  who  have  their  own 
form  of  purgatory.  The  Catholics  believe  after  a person  dies 
he  must  continue  to  suffer  for  a while  to  expiate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sins  which  were  not  taken  care  of  by  Christ. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  think  we  also  must  expiate  our  sins 
by  continuing  to  carry  the  burden  of  guilt  through  life  even 
after  we  have  confessed  our  sins.  We  do  this  instead  of  rolling 
the  whole  thing  on  Christ  and,  like  the  paralytic  at  the 
temple,  leaping  free  to  praise  God  for  the  completeness  of 
His  forgiveness.  I find  it  is  many  times  more  difficult  for  per- 
sons to  forgive  themselves  for  getting  into  sin,  than  for  God 
Himself  to  forgive  them. 

Claiming  God's  Forgiveness 

The  assurance  of  forgiveness  is  the  privilege  of  everv 
Christian  who  has  met  the  conditions  of  confession  and  faith, 
and  repentance  and  commitment.  To  have  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness  we  need  to  appropriate  it  by  faith.  God  has 
promised  if  we  will  confess  and  repent,  He  will  forgive  and 
cleanse.  God  said  it!  I believe  it!  I have  done  the  part  He 
asked  of  me!  That  settles  it!  Believe  the  Scriptures,  the 
promises  of  God! 

Aside  from  meeting  the  conditions,  there  are  no  qualifi- 
cations or  limitations  on  the  promises  of  God  to  forgive.  He 
does  not  say,  "I  will  forgive  some  of  your  sins — all  but  so 
and  so.  He  does  not  say,  “I  will  forgive  vour  sins,  but  you 
must  still  suffer  for  them.”  The  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
was  adequate  for  all,  offered  to  all,  intended  for  all,  and 
covers  every  sin  completely. 

Rest  in  the  grace  and  forgiveness  of  God!  Rest,  not  be- 
cause you  deserve  it  or  earn  it,  but  because,  in  response  to 
your  faith  in  Christ,  He  has  given  you  the  gift  of  right 
standing  with  the  Father.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Brave  New  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  deserves  considerable  credit 
for  its  imaginative  winter  seminar.  For  two  weeks  students, 
faculty,  and  visitors  concentrated  on  the  Christian  s response 
to  the  emerging  'brave  new  world.  This  was  an  honest 
attempt  to  assess  our  situation  as  individual  Christians  and  as 
a church.  A wide  variety  of  speakers  and  discussion  stimula- 
tors helped  to  focus  the  questions. 

The  format  for  the  two  weeks  included  input,  specialists, 
panels,  discussion  groups  (small  and  large),  films,  worship 
periods,  and  by  no  means  least,  constant  and  informal  conver- 
sation wherever  and  whenever  people  met  people  on  campus 
and  in  homes.  The  strength  of  the  experiment  appeared  to 
be  the  fact  that  students,  faculty,  and  visiting  church  leaders 
were  wrestling  together  with  real  and  vital  issues  affecting 
the  very  future  of  the  church.  One  got  the  distinct  impression, 
even  when  there  was  disagreement  on  the  way  to  go  to 
find  answers,  that  we  are  in  this  thing  together. 

For  one  who  has  been  away  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege student  life  for  a dozen  years,  it  was  most  exhilarating 
to  be  part  of  it  again  for  a brief  period.  It  was  heartening 
to  see  an  emerging  product  of  the  "brave  new  world  — the 
articulate,  sharp,  discerning,  committed  Mennonite  young 
people  who  had  things  to  say  and  said  them  with  candor. 

I was  particularly  interested  in  hearing  and  participating 
in  the  discussion  on  “ New  Forms  of  Piety  and  Church  Life  in 
the  Brave  New  World.  It  is  at  this  point  that  congregational 
Christian  education  comes  into  play. 

Students  responded  to  Dr.  Ldwrence  Burkholder's  prophetic 
presentations  on  both  these  points  with  enthusiasm.  This  was 
surprising,  to  say  the  least,  since  his  speeches  came  at  the 
very  end  of  two  of  the  most  intensive  weeks  of  hard  thinking 
which  demanded  the  rearrangement  of  a good  many  biases. 

Participants  heard  Dr.  Burkholder  say  that  worship  in  the 
future  will  be  more  casual,  less  structured,  characterized  with 
freedom  for  people  to  be  themselves.  The  church,  he  said, 
will  become  polvform.  It  will  take  on  various  shapes  as 
needed.  There  will  be  room  for  discussion,  fellowship,  experi- 
ment. It  will  have  a more  ad  hoc  character.  It  will  be  less 
inhibitive,  more  charismatic,  with  more  room  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  work. 

If  Burkholder  is  right,  I say  “Great!”  because  that  sounds 
much  more  like  what  a church  ought  to  be  like  than  some  of 
what  we  have  seen. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

Our  Father, 

Thank  You  for  every  blessing. 

We  know  all  comes  from  Your  hand. 
Save  us,  we  pray, 

From  the  blinding 

And  enfeebling  life  of  luxury; 

From  the  insatiable  desire 
To  please  man  at  any  price; 

From  the  fear  of  being  unappreciated; 
From  the  uneasiness  and  unbelief 
Which  undermine  our  peace  and  poise. 
Give  us  the  spiritual  strength 
To  be  more  self-controlled, 

To  be  less  a slave  of  passion, 

To  be  less  irritated  by  small  vexations, 
To  be  braver  in  bearing  misfortunes 
And  more  careful  to  live  for  eternity. 
We  confess  our  proneness 
To  put  preeminence  on  the  passing. 

Put  within  us  a proper  perspective 
Of  the  passing  and  the  permanent. 

Amen. 


Mountain  View  Church 


The  Mountain  View  Church  is  located  in  a rural  area  12  miles  south 
of  Hickory,  N.C.,  near  the  intersection  of  routes  10  and  127.  It  was 
opened  by  Clayton  A.  Godshall,  Souderton,  Pa.,  in  1954  as  a result  of 
a gospel  tour  in  the  South.  The  families  of  Wellington  Moyer,  Mark 
Landis,  and  Durrell  Detweiler  of  the  Franconia  Conference  followed  in 
successive  years  to  assist  in  the  establishing  of  the  church.  A four-room 
dwelling  was  used  on  the  present  site  as  a house  of  worship  until  over- 
crowded conditions  necessitated  the  present  building,  constructed  in 
1957.  Edward  M.  Godshall  is  the  pastor  and  the  membership  is  21. 
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Editorials 


New  Life  Is  Needed 

“The  spiritual  vitality  of  the  church  depends,  not  upon 
complicated  organization  or  creative  administration,  important 
as  these  are;  not  upon  eloquent  preaching  or  adequate  theol- 
ogy, valuable  as  they  are;  not  upon  unlimited  financial  re- 
sources or  cultural  maturity,  helpful  though  they  be. 

“What  the  church  primarily  needs  now,  as  always,  is  the 
presence  within  it  of  God-conscious,  God-centered  souls. 

“A  few  St.  Francises  or  Teresas  here  and  there  would 
mean  more  to  a church,  confronted  by  the  chaos  of  this  age, 
than  anything  else  which  the  church  might  possess. 

“A  multitude  of  men  and  women,  pressing  on  to  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,’ 
would  confront  the  secularism  and  skepticism  of  our  time  with 
a challenge  not  easily  laughed  off  or  shunted  aside. 

“True  holiness  is  a witness  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Real 
sainthood  is  a phenomenon  to  which  even  the  worldling  pays 
tribute.  The  power  of  a life,  where  Christ  is  exalted,  would 
arrest  and  subdue  those  who  are  bored  to  tears  by  our  thin 
version  of  Christianity  and  wholly  uninterested  in  mere 
churchmanship. 

The  above  words  by  Albert  Edward  Day  in  his  fine  little 
book,  Discipline  and  Discovery,  strike  at  the  heart.  We  so 
often  look  for  spiritual  vitality  at  the  wrong  place.  We  look 
to  new  organization  or  administration.  We  look  to  correct 
theology  or  increased  giving  for  renewal.  We  fail  to  take 
seriously  the  truth  that  all  these,  to  be  real  and  effective, 
depend  on  persons  to  whom  God  Himself  is  real. 

This  is  why  Jesus  calls  us  to  a commitment,  to  a salvation 
which  saves  us  from  ourselves  and  exalts  Him.  And  if  He 
is  lifted  up,  men  are  drawn  to  Him. 

But  few  in  any  era  of  church  history  have  been  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  sainthood — of  a walk  in  holiness  which  dem- 
onstrates the  power  of  a new  life.  A changed  life  is  still  the 
only  answer  to  secularism  and  skepticism.  For  the  world  is 
never  impressed  when  we  merely  refrain  from  doing  the 
things  the  world  does.  The  world  s attention  is  given  and  its 
search  for  meaning  is  answered  when  Christians,  by  God’s 
power,  live  a life  that  is  humanly  impossible. 

May  God  help  us,  as  the  church  is  studying  its  structure, 
to  covet  more  than  a workable  organization,  a Christ-con- 
sciousness  and  Christ-centeredness  which  will  go  beyond  mere 
churchmanship.  May  we  spend  time  in  prayer  and  before 
God’s  Word  so  that  we  may  hear  what  God  is  saying  to  us 
today.  Then,  please  God,  may  we  have  the  commitment  which 
defies  death,  hell,  and  all  sin  in  its  wholehearted  abandon- 
ment to  Christ. — D. 


Living  Restfully 

J.  H.  Jowett  insisted  that  it  was  only  a restful  church  that 
could  successfully  oppose  the  general  restlessness,  the  heated 
and  consuming  haste  of  the  world.  He  said  he  was  compelled 
to  confess  that  “the  care-lines  and  the  wrinkles  of  worry  and 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  and  a general  air  of  restlessness  seem 
to  me  almost  as  prevalent  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
church  as  upon  the  face  of  the  world. 

Jowett  traced  the  cause  to  the  undue  emphasis  in  spiritual 
culture  upon  the  “great,  hot,  dry  words:  strive,  fight,  wrestle, 
oppose,  work,  war,  do,  endeavor,”  and  the  neglect  of  “those 
gracious,  energizing  words,  lying  there  with  the  soft  dews  up- 
on them:  grace,  rest,  quietness,  assurance.” 

Always  the  danger  of  our  preaching  and  living  is  to  put 
the  emphasis  on  our  doing.  And  when  we  become  more  con- 
cerned about  what  we  are  doing  for  Christ  than  what  He  is 
doing  for  us,  we  are  bound  to  end  up  as  did  Martha,  cum- 
bered instead  of  communing,  restless  rather  than  resting, 
bothered  rather  than  blessing.  Further,  we  begin  telling  God 
what  to  do  rather  than  listening  to  what  He  has  to  say. 

Francis  of  Assisi  impressed  upon  his  disciples  that  when  a 
servant  of  God  is  prey  to  heaviness,  he  ought,  at  once,  to 
humble  himself  before  God  in  prayer  and  remain  in  all  hu- 
mility before  his  Father  until  he  finds  again  “the  joy  of  his 
salvation.” — D. 

Stamping  Out  Atheists? 

It  was  reported,  by  way  of  Religious  News  Service,  that  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  a 44-vear-old  bookstore  operator  and  publish- 
er of  a magazine  promoting  atheism,  had  two  windows  in  his 
shop  smashed,  the  aerial,  windshield  wipers,  and  side  mirror 
of  his  car  broken  when  school  authorities  upheld  his  protest 
against  singing  Christmas  carols  at  an  elementary  school. 
Following  complaints  lodged  by  irritated  neighbors,  the  citv 
building  inspector  was  expecting  to  find  that  the  man  in 
question  along  with  his  family  would  have  to  vacate  their 
home  because  it  was  overcrowded  in  violation  of  housing  code 
regulations. 

Too  often  the  Christian  community  resorts  to  some  verv 
unchristian  methods  to  accomplish  alleged  Christian  objectives. 
Jesus  called  the  attention  of  His  hearers  to  a God  who 
“makes  his  sun  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  ” 

Jesus  overcame  atheists  with  a cross. — J.  A.  Parthemore,  Jr., 
in  The  Church  Advocate. 
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Facing  World  Economic  Crises 


By  Carl  Kreider 


What  are  the  most  significant  features  of  our  world  as  we 
face  our  task  of  becoming  God’s  people?  First,  the  rich  parts 
of  our  world  are  becoming  richer,  and  the  poor  parts  are  be- 
coming poorer.  In  Luke  16  Jesus  says,  "There  was  a rich 
man,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  who 
feasted  sumptuously  every  day.  And  at  his  gate  lay  a poor 
man  named  Lazarus.  . . . And  besides  all  this,  between  us 
and  you  a great  chasm  has  been  fixed. 

All  through  history  there  have  been  rich  people  and  poor 
people.  But  throughout  the  great  span  of  history  the  number 
of  poor  was  enormous  and  the  number  of  rich  very  few.  In 
biblical  times,  in  Luke  19,  Zacchaeus  was  rich.  A few  other 
rich  people  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  people  in  Jesus  time  were  like  Peter  who 
didn  t even  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  half-shekel 
temple  tax;  he  had  to  go  fishing  to  find  the  money.  Or  they 
were  like  our  Master  Himself  of  whom  it  was  said,  "Foxes 
have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of 
man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head.  This  well-nigh  universal 
poverty  which  characterized  the  world  of  Jesus  day  has 
characterized  the  world  throughout  the  great  bulk  of  history 
until  about  the  last  200  years. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  developments  of  the  past  two 
centuries,  and  particularly  of  the  past  half-century  in  North 
America  and  western  Europe,  has  been  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  rich  persons.  The  20th  Century 
Fund,  an  outstanding  research  organization,  has  this  to  say: 
"Americans  of  our  generation  have  experienced  a greater 
advance  in  their  material  standard  of  living  and  a more 
pervasive  change  in  their  way  of  life  than  occurred  in  all  of 
the  previous  centuries  of  western  history. 

The  Poor  Become  Poorer 

But  while  we  are  getting  incomparably  richer,  the  poorer 
nations  of  the  world  are  becoming  poorer.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  has  passed  the  two  hundred  million  mark. 
The  population  of  Africa  is  only  a little  larger  than  that. 


Carl  Kreider  is  dean  of  Goshen  College  and  chairman  of  the  Overseas  Committee 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Thirty  years  ago,  in  1938,  Africa  with  its  200  million  people 
had  2.3  percent  of  the  world’s  income.  The  United  States  had 
25.2  percent,  proportionately  ten  times  as  much  as  Africa. 
Today  Africa’s  percentage  has  declined  to  2.0  percent,  and 
the  United  States  percentage  has  increased  to  40.1.  Instead  of 
a ten  to  one  ratio  it  is  now  a 20  to  one  ratio.  The  United 
States  with  6 percent  of  the  world’s  people  is  consuming  40 
percent  of  the  world’s  goods. 

Why  are  poor  people  poor?  There  are  many  factors:  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicaps,  lack  of  education,  disease,  misfor- 
tune, lack  of  industry,  or  a scale  of  values  that  places  a low 
priority  on  material  possessions.  But  why  are  poor  nations 
poor?  The  reasons  are  less  well  known  and  considerably 
more  complex. 

Wealth  and  income  are  primarily  a result  of  productivity. 
And  this,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  a combination  of  the 
various  factors  of  production — of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  The 
United  States  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  because  we 
have  been  endowed  with  the  most  amazing  combination  of 
these  various  factors  of  production  that  has  ever  existed  in 
civilization.  Land — we  have  a tremendous  amount  of  fertile 
soil.  We  have  excellent  mineral  resources,  good  stands  of 
timber,  and  a favorable  climate.  Labor — we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  energetic,  well-educated,  skilled  workers.  Capital — 
we  have  the  largest  supply  of  capital  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  and  a supply  which  is  currently  growing  at  the  rate  of 
15  percent  per  year. 

The  poorer  nations  of  the  world  lack  one,  two,  or  some- 
times all  three  of  these  essential  factors  of  production.  Asia, 
for  example,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  and  some 
Asian  countries  have  reasonably  good  educational  systems. 
But  Asia  is  tremendously  short  on  land  and  capital.  Africa, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  short  on  skilled  labor  and  capital,  but 
it  has  an  abundant  supply  of  underdeveloped  natural  re- 
sources. Latin  America,  probably  the  most  favored  of  these 
three  areas,  is  still  tremendously  short  on  capital. 

Growth  of  Nationalism 

In  the  second  place,  our  world  is  characterized  by  peoples 
with  growing  aspirations  for  fulfillment  through  nationalism. 
June  26,  1945,  saw  some  50  nations  assembled  at  San 
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Francisco  to  sign  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Since 
then  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  has  grown  to 
122.  In  Africa,  in  1945,  there  were  only  four  independent 
nations  in  the  whole  continent:  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1956,  there 
was  only  one  more  independent  nation  in  Africa — Libya.  In 
the  past  ten  years  this  number  has  grown  to  39  nations.  The 
reasons  for  this  development  are  very  complex.  They  relate 
to  a nation’s  desire  for  economic  development.  Nations  wish 
to  improve  the  status  of  their  various  ethnic  groups  by  the 
removal  of  foreign  domination.  There  are  four  implications 
of  this  growing  nationalism. 

First,  American  military  power  is  suspect  in  these  new 
nations.  After  all,  the  United  States  was  the  only  nation 
ever  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  in  actual  combat.  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam  is  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  Partly  as  a result  of  this,  it  is 
very  easy  for  the  people  of  the  world  to  believe  the  charges 
the  Arab  nations  have  made  of  American  participation  in  the 
Israeli-Arab  war.  American  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  widely  resented  in  Latin  America. 

Second,  American  economic  domination  is  resented.  Our 
friendly  neighbors  in  Canada  question  the  wisdom  of  so  much 
American  capital  developing  Canadian  industry.  Our  generous 


The  poor  become  poorer — this  Brazilian  woman  has  cooked  tacacca 
outside  her  palm-leaf  thatched-roof  house.  Latin  America  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  labor  and  natural  resources,  but  lacks  capital.  (Credit — 
Wide  World  Photos) 


aid  to  India  has  been  marred  by  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  Americans  to  think  that  India  should,  out  of  gratitude 
for  this  aid,  pursue  a foreign  policy  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  United  States. 

Third,  American  cultural  domination  is  resisted.  The  United 
States  has  by  far  the  largest  enrollment  in  colleges  and 
universities,  but  we  have  the  reputation  for  being  superficial 
in  our  educational  system.  A missionary  nurse  in  Nigeria  with 
an  American  RN,  a baccalaureate  degree  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege, and  a master’s  degree  from  a state  university  had 
difficulty  gaining  professional  recognition  in  Nigeria  because 
the  board  that  gave  it  was  composed  of  nurses  that  had  their 
training  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  she  was  the  kind  of  person  that 
any  school  of  nursing  in  the  United  States  would  be  happy  to 
have  as  a member  of  its  faculty. 

Fourth,  missionaries  in  the  past  did  not  exert  enough  effort 
to  distinguish  between  those  things  which  were  cultural  and 
only  of  transitional  importance  and  those  things  which  were 
God’s  will  and  of  eternal  and  universal  significance. 

A World  of  Secularism 

A third  significant  feature  today  is  a world  of  growing 
secularism.  This  is  primarily  a result  of  at  least  three  things, 
all  of  which  are  good  in  themselves  but  which  have  been 
misused  and  misunderstood. 

The  first  is  the  tremendous  growth  in  education.  To  the 
discredit  of  the  church  this  tremendous  growth  in  education 
was  fostered  largely  by  the  state.  The  second  is  that  we  have, 
as  a result,  a religious  pluralism  which  has  led  to  a divorce 
of  religion  from  public  education  and  this  has,  in  fact,  led  to 
an  educational  bias  against  religion.  And,  finally,  it  is  a result 
of  the  achievements  of  science.  These  achievements  are  so 
real,  so  phenomenal,  that  they  change  the  whole  face  of  our 
world.  But  they  have  led  to  a confusion  between  the  values 
of  knowledge  which  results  from  the  scientific  method  and 
knowledge  which  grows  out  of  a deep  and  abiding  religious 
faith. 

How  can  we  become  God’s  people  in  this  kind  of  world? 

We  need  to  know  the  world  and  its  problems.  This  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  requirement.  However,  our  failure 
along  this  line  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  a generation 
ago  and  certainly  not  so  great  as  it  was  two  generations 
ago.  Our  problem  today  is  not  so  much  knowledge  as  it  is 
compassion. 

Second,  we  must  really  believe  Scriptures  like  1 Cor.  12:13; 
Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11.  In  God’s  world  there  can  be  “neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all. 

Third,  we  must  learn  to  know  how  to  “bear  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ”  (Gal.  6:2).  We  can’t 
go  along  with  business  as  usual  and  ignore  the  position  of 
our  brethren  overseas. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  stop  trying  to  defend  such  monstrous 
things  as  racial  segregation  in  our  own  country  and  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam  (as  some  kind  of  holy  war 
against  communism)  as  being  God’s  will.  □ 
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The  Communist  Manifesto  begins  with  the  words:  "A 
specter  is  haunting  Europe — the  specter  of  communism. 
After  one  hundred  years  the  specter  is  haunting  not  only 
Europe  but  the  entire  world. 

The  communist  movement  has  now  gained  control  of  one 
fourth  of  the  earth  s land  area  and  one  third  of  the.  world  s 
people.  Almost  a billion  people,  including  the  citizens  of 
Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia,  which  are  the  first  and  third 
most  populous  nations  on  earth,  now  live  under  communist 
domination.  In  the  past  forty-four  years  communism  has  been 
gaining  territory  and  converts  at  a faster  rate  than  any  polit- 
ical or  religious  movement  in  history. 

There  is  a very  real  sense  in  which  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a nation  must  concern  itself  with  the  communist 
threat,  for  the  designs  for  world  conquest  bv  the  communist 
powers  are  abundantly  evident.  All  of  us  have  a stake  in  this 
concern. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  sense,  however,  in  which  Chris- 
tians must  concern  themselves  with  communism,  for  the 
communists  are  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
religion  in  general  and  obliteration  of  Christianity  in  partic- 
ular. 


Reprint  from  the  Issues  and  Answers  Series  published  by  the  Christian  Life  Com- 
mission of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


What  Shall  We  Do 


It  is  axiomatic  that  hard  problems  have  no  easv  solutions. 
1 hose  who  offer  a simple  and  painless  panacea  for  com- 
munism are  either  ignorant  or  charlatans  or  ignorant  char- 
latans. 

Let  us  seek  to  penetrate  the  heavv  fog  of  emotionalism 
that  surrounds  much  of  the  current  talk  about  communism  and 
try  to  come  to  a better  understanding  of  the  foe  we  face. 
What  is  this  thing  of  communism  which  Churchill  called  "a 
riddle  wrapped  up  in  an  enigma  inside  a mvsterv  "? 

The  History  of  Communism 

The  word  "communism"  was  coined  in  the  secret  revo- 
lutionary societies  of  Paris  in  the  1830's.  The  word  originally 
referred  to  the  common  ownership  and  use  of  propertv  and 
represented  an  ancient  ideal  of  a society  free  from  injustice. 
Karl  Marx  (1818-83)  and  Frederich  Engels  (1820-85)  working 
together  formulated  the  basic  doctrines  of  what  thev  called 
"scientific  socialism."  It  is  fundamentally  their  doctrine  which 
today  is  called  communism.  They  stated  communism's  basic 
aims  in  The  Communist  Manifesto,  written  in  1848.  and  in 
Capital,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  printed  in  1867.  It  was 
really  Karl  Marx  with  his  overwhelmingly  single-minded 
discipline  and  his  tremendous  drive  who  gave  vision,  direction, 
and  purpose  to  the  communist  movement.  Engels  clarified  and 
popularized  the  ponderous  and  often  obscure  writing  of  Marx. 
Lenin  further  expanded  the  body  of  communist  ideas  and 
principles  during  the  quarter  centurv  prior  to  his  death  in 
1924. 

Lenin  was  more  responsible  than  any  other  man  for 
leading  the  first  successful  revolutionary  Communist  Party, 
and  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Soviet  state  in  Russia. 
It  is  Lenin  s USSR  which  today,  in  spite  of  China’s  rebellion, 
still  embodies  preeminence,  authority,  and  power  in  the 
communist  world. 

The  social  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  which  gave 
rise  to  communism  deserve  some  attention  in  our  considera- 
tion of  communism’s  history.  During  the  most  formative  vears 
of  Karl  Marx,  the  social  chaos  engendered  by  the  burgeoning 
industrial  revolution  was  almost  unbelievably  bad.  He  saw  the 
wretched  slums,  the  child  labor,  the  crowded  hovels,  the 
merciless  exploitation  of  workers,  and  all  the  other  grim 
realities  of  everyday  life  in  the  crudest  years  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  familiarize  one’s  self  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Karl  Marx  and  these  social  conditions  with- 
out seeing  the  connection  between  the  two. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a period 
of  waiting  and  floundering  for  the  communist  movement.  The 
creative  work  had  already  been  done.  The  worst  abuses  of 
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About  Communism? 


the  industrial  revolution  began  gradually  to  be  corrected.  The 
first  violent  thrust  of  revolutionary  zeal  both  among  the 
workers  and  among  the  intelligentsia  began  to  run  its  course. 
The  intellectual  and  political  turmoil  which  had  so  long 
marked  Europe  began  to  be  abated. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Russia,  there  would  almost  certainly 
be  no  communist  problem  today.  One  authority  on  com- 
munism says  that  if  the  movement  had  been  confined  to  the 
West,  it  would  have  done  much  good  and  little  harm.  But  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  West.  It  became  a Western  heresy. 
It  went  to  Russia  and  in  that  vast  country  with  its  complex 
culture  it  was  transformed  into  a monstrous  Frankenstein.  It 
became  a distorted  form  of  Marxism  which  was  adapted  to  a 
backward  society  which  had  barely  been  exposed  to  indus- 
trialism, the  Reformation,  the  intellectual  awakening,  and  the 
general  modernization  of  the  West. 

Communism  has  experienced,  by  virture  of  a diabolical 
combination  of  intrigue  and  military  conquest,  a meteoric 
rise  since  World  War  II.  It  is  obvious  that  communism’s 
expansionist  ambitions  have  by  no  means  been  satisfied. 
This  is  evidenced  by  Cuba  and  the  Congo,  by  Berlin  and 
Vietnam,  and  by  many  others. 

Characteristics  of  Communism 

1.  Materialism.  Communism  may  be  understood  as  a polit- 
ical system  with  an  economic  base  or  as  an  economic  system 
with  a political  body.  It  not  only  subscribes  to  a thorough- 
going materialism,  but  is  rooted  and  grounded,  conceived  and 
gestated,  bom  and  lived  out  in  materialism. 

The  Marxist  concept  of  dialectical  materialsm  was  adapted 
by  Karl  Marx  from  the  German  philosopher  Hegel.  Hegel 
reasoned  that  every  force  in  life  is  in  conflict  with  an 
opposing  force  and  that  the  resulting  clash  between  the  two 
results  in  a combination  of  their  original  elements  into  a third 
new  force.  Marx  believed  that  communism  was  the  ultimate 
new  force  that  would  be  inevitably  created  out  of  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital. 

2.  Class  Hatred.  Communism  is  characterized  not  only  by 
materialism  but  also  by  a particular  virulent  form  of  class 
hatred.  He  sees  the  preachers,  the  churches,  the  government, 
the  courts,  the  whole  legal  system,  and  the  various  institu- 
tions of  society  all  as  parts  of  an  elaborate  system  devised 
across  the  centuries  by  ruling  classes  to  exploit  the  laboring 
classes  and  to  maintain  power  for  themselves.  Communism 
hates  capitalism  and  it  hates  capitalists.  It  hates  freedom  and 
hates  the  United  States.  It  hates  Christianity  and  it  hates 
Christians.  One  of  communism’s  most  glaring  moral  errors  is 
the  hatred  it  inspires. 


3.  Commitment  to  Revolution.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
communist  foe  is  its  commitment  to  revolution.  In  1850  Marx 
hastily  prepared  an  address  to  the  Communist  League  in 
which  he  reminded  his  “brethren”  that  their  “battle  cry 
must  be:  the  permanent  revolution. 

4.  Ethics.  Lenin,  consummate  tactician  of  communism’s 
moral  zigzag,  summed  up  communist  ethics  when  he  declared, 
"We  say  that  our  morality  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  class  struggle.”  In  communism  the  Jesuitical 
doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  has  been  developed 
into  a science  that  makes  the  Roman  Catholic  Inquisition 
look  like  a little  girl’s  tea  party.  All  kinds  of  struggle,  all 
means  of  promoting  revolution,  all  violence,  all  compromise 
which  could  possibly  work  to  communist  advantage,  and 
every  type  of  conduct  that  will  promote  communism’s  cause 
are  ethically  acceptable  to  the  communists. 

5.  Communism  as  a Religion.  Another  characteristic  of 
communism  is  its  essentially  religious  qualities.  Communism 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a supreme  being.  It  does 
not  believe  our  Bible.  It  denies  the  Christian  claim  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God’s  Son.  It  has  no  place  in  its  system  for  the 
church.  It  looks  forward  to  no  heaven  and  it  fears  no  hell. 
Yet  communism  is  itself  a religion  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  thing  around  which  millions  of  communists  orient  all  their 
endeavors.  In  the  sense  that  religion  is  any  system  of 
ultimates,  communism  does  qualify  as  a religion. 

6.  The  Rejection  of  the  Worth  of  the  Individual.  Com- 
munism, moreover,  has  never  had  a place  in  its  system  for 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  Its 
thoroughgoing  materialism  has  led  it  to  reject  this  idea 
entirely.  It  is  interested  in  classes,  but  it  is  not  concerned 
about  persons.  It  professes  to  seek  the  good  of  society,  but  it 
does  not  seek  the  good  of  individual  members  of  society.  It 
claims  to  want  a free  world,  but  it  has  no  place  in  its  system 
for  free  men. 

Some  Answers 

The  foe  we  face  in  communism  is  undoubtedly  fierce  and 
formidable.  When  the  individual  Christian  comes  to  consider 
what  he  personally  can  do  about  communism,  however,  he  is 
apt  to  feel  frustrated  if  not  completely  helpless.  What  can  the 
individual  Christian  do  about  communism  if  indeed  he  can  do 
anything  at  all? 

Take  communism  seriously.  Think  through  the  problems 
concerning  communism.  Analyze  its  challenge.  Understand 
its  appeals.  Comprehend  its  errors.  The  Christian  cannot 
afford  to  oppose  it  on  the  basis  of  blind  prejudice.  Christians 
must  rather  “by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil”  (Heb.  5:14).  Examine  commu- 
nism’s evil  fruits  and  do  not  be  blinded  by  its  empty  talk. 
Make  a very  special  point  of  avoiding  misinformation  about 
communism.  A thousand  voices  clamor  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject  today  but  many  of  them  spout  out  tragic  misinforma- 
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tion,  often  using  indiscriminately  the  communist  label. 

Be  aware  of  the  conditions  which  contribute  to  communism. 
A country  is  ripe  for  communism  where  ignorance  goes  un- 
checked by  knowledge,  where  corruption  is  not  overcome  by 
honesty,  where  the  poor  are  exploited  by  the  rich,  where  the 
masses  are  oppressed  by  a privileged  few,  and  where  the 
church  has  rejected  true  Christianity  as  impractical,  becoming 
a kept  chaplain  to  the  status  quo. 

Avoid  panic.  The  Christian  must  not  succumb  in  impotent 
fear  before  the  communist  threat.  Contrary  to  what  the  panic 
peddlers  for  profit  are  saying,  every  communist  is  not  ten  feet 
tall,  every  free  man  is  not  a dupe,  and  the  Communist  Party 
has  no  inexorable,  inviolable,  immutable  timetable  before 
which  all  mankind  must  tremble  and  fall  by  1973. 

Take  Christ  seriously.  The  most  important  single  thing  that 
an  individual  Christian  can  do  is  to  take  Christ  seriously.  The 
best  defense  against  communism  is  the  good  offense  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Such  commitment  to 
Christ  is  necessarily  personal.  It  cannot  be  broad  and  general. 
Nor  can  it  be  a national  thing.  By  the  very  nature  of  things, 
Christianity  as  such  cannot  war  against  communism  as  such. 
The  struggle  has  national  and  international  aspects,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  is  at  the  personal  level  where  both  Christianity 
and  ultimately  communism  must  be  tested  and  proved. 

Accept  the  social  imperatives  of  the  gospel.  A personal, 
genuine  commitment  to  Christ  inevitably  has  its  larger  social 
influence.  If  one  takes  Christ  seriously,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  condone  injustice,  defend  prejudice,  tolerate  tyranny, 
or  harbor  hate.  When  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  his  life,  he  lives 
under  the  divine  imperative  to  let  justice  roll  down  as  waters 
and  righteousness  as  a mighty  stream.  Amos  5:24. 

Demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  way  of  life. 
The  individual  believer  has  an  awesome  responsibility  and  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  so  live  and  work  and  act  and  wit- 
ness as  to  cast  an  effective  vote  against  both  communism  and 
the  conditions  which  contribute  to  it.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
not  going  to  be  the  most  vocal  anticommunist  who  contributes 
most  to  the  defeat  of  this  false  religion.  It  is  rather  going  to 
be  the  Christian  who  proves  by  his  own  deep  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  that  Christianity  is  a way  of  life  superior  to 
communism’s  materialism.  Such  commitment  carried  by  every 
Christian  into  every  area  and  relationship  of  life  is  a sure 
cure  for  communism.  There  is  no  other  cure. 

Preach  the  whole  gospel.  Communism  offers  no  more 
serious  challenge  to  individual  Christians  than  the  challenge 
to  preach  the  gospel.  To  every  Christian  there  is  a way 
open  for  some  effective  proclamation  of  this  gospel.  If  Chris- 
tians will  abandon  the  idea  that  we  have  Christ  and  let 
Christ  have  us,  then  we  can  find  again  our  lost  radiance.  If 
we  can  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity, then  the  churches  of  today  will  develop  a moral  and 
spiritual  thrust  before  which  no  false  doctrine  on  earth  can 
stand.  Man's  last  best  hope  is  not  capitalism  or  democracy 
or  the  United  States  or  the  United  Nations.  Man’s  last  best 
hope  is  Jesus  Christ. 


''How  to  Avoid 
Dealing  with  a Problem'' 

Profess  not  to  have  the  answer.  This  sounds  humble,  dis- 
claims the  role  as  “the  answer  man,  and  may  let  you  out  of 
having  any  answer. 

Say  that  we  must  not  move  too  rapidly.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  getting  started.  After  all,  some  problems  solve 
themselves  if  you  wait  long  enough. 

For  every  proposal,  set  up  an  opposite  and  conclude  that 
the  “middle  ground  (no  motion  whatever)  represents  the 
wisest  course  of  action. 

Say  that  the  problem  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
problems;  therefore,  no  problem  can  be  solved  until  all  other 
problems  have  been  solved. 

Ask  what  is  meant  by  the  question.  When  it  is  clarified, 
there  will  be  no  time  left  for  the  answer.  Spend  plenty  of 
time  on  definitions  of  terms. 

Retreat  into  analogies  and  discuss  them  until  everyone 
has  forgotten  the  original  problem,  or  until  all  the  time  is 
used  up. 

Explain  and  clarify  over  and  over  again  what  you  have 
already  said.  This  gives  the  impression  that  clarity  and 
progress  are  being  achieved. 

Appoint  a committee  to  study  the  issue.  This  is  an  honor- 
able way  to  prolong  the  delay. 

Conclude  that  you  have  all  clarified  your  thinking  on  the 
problem,  a consensus  exists,  even  though  no  definite  con- 
clusions have  been  reached. 

Point  out  that  some  of  the  greatest  minds  have  struggled 
with  this  problem,  implying  that  it  does  us  credit  to  have 
even  thought  of  it. 

Be  thankful  for  the  problem.  It  has  stimulated  our  best 
thinking  and  has  therefore  contributed  to  our  growth.  It 
should  get  a medal.  We  should  be  commended. 

Carry  the  problem  into  other  fields;  show  that  it  exists 
everywhere,  has  many  implications,  hence  is  of  no  immediate 
concern. 

Look  slightly  embarrassed  when  the  problem  is  brought  up. 
Hint  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  or  too  elementary  for  mature 
consideration,  or  that  any  discussion  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  outsiders. 

Find  a face-saving  formula  (like  "in  the  Pickwickian  sense 
or  “our  search  for  a dynamic  consensus,’’  or  “in  terms  of 
the  existential  situation  ”)  that  means  nothing  but  that  every- 
one will  accept  because  he  can  read  into  it  his  own  inter- 
pretation. This  is  the  highest  art  of  the  good  administrator. 

Say  that  we  must  wait  until  some  expert  can  be  con- 
sulted. By  that  time  the  problem  will  be  either  hopeless  or 
already  solved. 

— Paul  B.  Diederich,  University  of  Chicago. 
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A Voice  from  the  Dead 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


“My  name  is  Mr.  Very  Fine.  I now  am  a resident  of  hell. 
While  on  earth,  I often  heard  people  referring  to  hell  on 
earth  as  they  compared  their  sufferings  with  the  suffering  of 
hell.  Now  I know  they  were  mad.  No  torment  upon  earth  is 
unending.  There  are  always  some  breaks,  such  as  sleep  or 
momentary  pleasure.  Even  though  surrounded  by  enemies, 
a person  always  has  some  friends  or  relatives  to  turn  to  for 
comfort.  There  is  no  comfort  here.  There  is  no  pause.  There 
is  no  rest,  and  above  all,  there  is  no  escape. 

“I  feel  I do  not  deserve  this  endless  anguish.  I believe 
somebody  made  a mistake.  Let  me  tell  you  my  own  story 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

“In  the  small  town  in  which  I lived  on  earth,  I was  a 
good  man.  I was  a moral  man,  fair  and  right  to  all  my 
servants.  On  the  Sabbath  day,  I would  sometimes  attend 
the  synagogue  with  my  wife.  During  the  Passover  I went 
through  all  the  required  ceremony.  All  the  prominent  people, 
including  the  rabbi  and  priest,  thought  well  of  me.  Many 
people  asked  of  my  fine  judgment,  and  I gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  make  our  community  a better  place  to  live. 

“Of  course,  I was  a man  of  great  wealth.  At  an  early  age, 
I learned  to  invest  money  wisely.  I worked  hard,  and  never 
squandered  my  money  on  gambling  or  strong  drink.  Each 
successful  business  deal  brought  more  money  to  invest  in 
something  greater  until  I had  everything  my  heart  desired. 

“Being  a man  of  importance,  I had  many  friends.  I gave 
them  fair  and  kind  treatment.  We  often  had  banquets  and 
lavish  parties  together.  Fine  wines,  rich  food,  and  the  best 
entertainment  made  these  banquets  an  unforgettable  delight. 
After  all,  what  harm  was  there  in  this?  It  is  no  sin  to  have 
fine  clothes,  to  live  well,  and  to  keep  a large  estate  if  a 
man’s  earnings  can  afford  them,  is  it? 

“Now  there  was  a man  in  our  town  by  the  name  of 
Lazarus.  During  one  of  the  banquets,  my  servants  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Lazarus  was  lying  at  the  gate  of 
my  mansion  begging  food.  I had  heard  much  about  this 
fellow,  chiefly  that  he  was  deeply  religious.  His  very  name 
indicates  that,  for  it  means  'whom  God  helps.  It  seems  as  if 
his  trust  in  God  never  got  him  anywhere.  He  now  had  some 
disease  which  prevented  him  from  working.  However,  if  he 
had  been  as  diligent  as  I,  he  would  have  saved  for  sickness 
and  coming  old  age.  I can’t  feel  sorry  for  religious  fanatics 
who  make  no  provisions  for  themselves. 

"So  I was  angry  that  he  would  trouble  me  now.  Why  must 
he  lie  at  my  gate  when  this  noble  company  was  here?  I 
went  out  to  the  observation  porch  above  the  parlor  and  saw 
a filthy  sight.  Lazarus  had  sores  over  his  entire  body.  Some 
dogs  were  standing  by  him,  licking  the  sores.  It  was  sickening 
and  I hurried  back  to  the  tables. 

“Later  that  week,  Lazarus  again  was  at  my  step.  This 
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time  he  begged  the  servant  to  just  give  him  some  table 
scraps.  When  the  servant  asked  if  he  should  take  food  out 
to  the  beggar,  I decided  he  would  have  no  help  from  me. 
After  all,  he  was  careless.  He  was  a poor  manager.  He  had 
great  faith  and  trust  in  God.  Let  God  help  him.  Some  people 
surely  can  become  helpless  creatures. 

“Soon  after  this,  we  heard  that  Lazarus  had  died.  'Good 
riddance’  was  my  thought.  At  last  our  community  was  rid  of 
this  pest.  I,  too,  often  thought  of  dying.  This  is  one  thing 
that  rich  and  poor  must  face  alike.  It  is  man  s common  lot. 
However,  I had  no  fear  of  dying.  I was  a Jew.  My  rabbi 
told  me  that  all  children  of  Abraham  would  enter  into  heaven. 
And,  of  course,  I lived  a good  life.  I really  was  looked  up  to 
in  my  hometown. 

"Suddenly  one  night  I became  very  sick.  The  best  doctors 
rushed  to  me.  They  worked  frantically  on  my  fevered  body, 
but  to  no  avail.  I died  and  woke  up  in  hell!  In  horror,  I saw 
Abraham  with  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  They  were  far,  far 
away.  I cried  out,  'Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I am  tormented  in  this  flame.  I 
thought  if  I called  Abraham  ‘father,’  he  would  remember  our 
descendant  kinship. 

"But  no,  Abraham  did  not  grant  my  plea.  All  he  said  was 
to  remember.’  What  a horrible  experience!  What  a torment 
to  remember  the  many  things  I had  in  life,  and  never  be  able 
to  get  to  them  again!  I remembered  also  that  no  one  had 
warned  me  of  this  place.  Why  didn  t God  send  a messenger 
to  me?  Suddenly  I thought  of  my  brothers  and  friends. 

“So  I called  to  Abraham  and  said,  "I  beg  of  you,  father, 
that  you  would  send  Lazarus  to  my  brothers  house.  I don’t 
want  them  to  come  to  this  eternal  hell.  They  would  re- 
member Lazarus.  He  could  tell  them  to  put  their  faith  and 
trust  in  God  and  turn  from  their  sins.  He  could  tell  them  of 
this  endless  anguish,  suffering,  and  torment.  Hurry,  Abraham, 
and  let  Lazarus  testify  in  my  behalf.  Again  Abraham  denied 
my  request.  In  fact,  he  said  there  is  never  a request 
granted  in  hell.  He  reminded  me  that  those  on  earth  have 
the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  ministers  to  warn  them.  My 
efforts  were  in  vain.  I was  crushed.  The  gulf  between  us 
seemed  to  get  wider  and  wider  as  I slipped  deeper  into 
this  eternal  flame. 

"I  am  afraid  for  the  people  living  on  earth  today.  I know 
they  don’t  take  the  Bible  seriously.  They  have  no  time  for 
church.  They  have  no  respect  for  ministers  and  other  Chris- 
tians. They  are  as  selfish  and  sinful  as  I was.  I see  now 
that  all  my  self-righteousness  was  as  filthy  rags  in  the  sight 
of  God.  He  is  the  final  judge.  It  is  too  late  for  me.  I have 
no  other  chance.  I only  wish  that  I could  warn  those  who 
are  living  to  repent  of  their  sins,  turn  to  God,  and  escape 
this  eternal  fire.  ’’ 
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The  People 
Found  Love 


By  Miriam  R.  Shank 

There  were  some  men,  and  there  were  some  women — 
people  they  were,  people  who  were  seeking  love.  And  know- 
ing that  to  be  loved,  one  must  love,  they  went  out  into  the 
world  to  find  love,  through  love.  Out  to  the  other  men  and 
women — people,  who  were  seeking  love  but  didn’t  know  how 
to  find  it. 

Now  the  men  and  the  women  who  went  knew  the  way 
would  be  hard,  knew  there  would  be  crosses  to  bear,  but 
they  were  wise,  and  they  knew  too  that  life,  without  love, 
cannot  really  be  life.  And  what  good  is  a dead  world? 

And  so  they  went — each  a different  path,  but  each  path 
leading  toward  people.  Men,  and  women,  and  little  children 
who  knew  nothing  but  fear,  and  pain,  and  confusion,  and 
loneliness. 

So  one  went  to  the  hills,  or  to  the  sticks  as  some  say, 
where  the  children  ran  barefoot  all  year  long;  where  every 
woman  has  had  at  least  one  baby  die  at  birth,  because  the 
father  wasn't  careful  enough,  or  the  midwife  was  late,  or  the 
doctor  never  came.  But  then,  there  weren’t  any  doctors;  so 
of  course  one  never  came. 

This  was  where  family  feuds  ran  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  men  tried  to  get  even  with  a shotgun, 
but  that  only  made  things  worse. 

Then  he  who  had  gone  out  to  love  came,  and  he  built  a 
schoolhouse.  And  even  if  it  was  only  one-roomed,  the 
voungins  could  at  least  leam  their  readin,  ritin,  and 
rithmetic. 

He  doctored  the  baby’s  cough,  and  he  gave  the  old  man 
pills  for  his  rheumatism  so  that  he  could  still  climb  the  hill 
to  the  well. 

He  chopped  the  wood  for  the  Lees  who  hated  the  Clines, 
and  he  milked  the  cows  for  the  Clines  who  hated  the  Lees, 
and  out  of  a land  where  it  was  every  man  for  himself  came 
a community  proud  and  strong. 

And  some  of  the  men,  and  some  of  the  women  packed 
their  bags,  and  sent  for  their  passports,  and  waited  for  their 
visas.  And  one  went  to  Egypt,  and  one  went  to  Spain,  and 
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many  went  to  Africa  and  taught  school.  Then  the  friends 
back  home  said,  “They  have  gone  into  Pax,  or,  "They  have 
gone  into  TAP,”  but  what  they  had  really  gone  into  was 
Love. 

Then  one  of  the  young  men  found  that  his  path  led  him 
to  India — found  that  it  led  him  to  the  old  man  who  lay  on 
a bed  of  spikes  all  day  long  to  please  the  gods  so  that  they 
would  feed  his  family,  but  his  family  still  starved  and  his 
children  died.  And  the  young  man  saw  big  men,  and  small 
women,  and  little  children  die  while  cows  walked  through  the 
streets  over  their  bodies.  For  cows  must  live  while  people 
die.  Cows  are  holy,  and  much  more  sacred  than  the  life  of 
the  poor  women,  or  the  boy  with  only  a shirt  on  his  back,  or 
the  old  man  without  any  arms. 

But  out  of  that  night  a light  was  seen.  And  the  people 
started  to  smile  again,  and  the  families  started  sitting  down  to 
meals  once  more,  and  the  children  started  to  live.  For  the 
people  saw  the  one  who  came,  and  he  showed  them  how  to 
plant  corn,  and  how  to  harvest  grain,  and  how  to  make 
clothes.  He  showed  them  how  to  laugh,  and  look  up,  and 
live. 

And  one  went  to  hell.  No,  not  the  hell  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, but  the  hell  of  war  and  fear,  where  bombers  fly  over- 
head and  mines  explode  underfoot.  This  is  where  men  fight, 
and  some  die,  and  some  are  lucky;  but  how  can  dead  men 
be  fathers  to  little  children? 

But  he  who  came  stood  brave  against  the  hate.  He  nursed, 
and  doctored,  and  fed,  and  taught.  And  somewhere  a flame 
flickered,  and  a fire  was  kindled.  But  now  it  was  a different 
fire — not  the  fire  of  hell  that  burns  and  pains,  but  the  fire 
that  warms  the  heart  and  lifts  the  soul.  And  the  place  was 
hell  no  longer,  for  love  conquers  hell. 

Yes,  there  were  those  who  were  stabbed  in  the  side  by  an 
enemy,  and  shot  in  the  back  in  the  night — the  one  tortured 
for  weeks  on  end  with  his  eyes  burned  out,  the  girl  killed  by 
a buffalo  while  saving  a young  child,  the  boy  kidnapped  on  a 
lonely  road  while  going  to  help  a wounded  man.  And  so 
some  died,  and  yet  they  live,  for  they  lived  to  love,  and  they 
live  in  the  hearts  of  those  they  served. 

So  the  men  and  the  women  went,  but  not  all,  for  there 
were  those  who  stayed,  and  yet  in  staying  they  went.  For 
they  were  the  ones  who  met  the  people,  or  no,  not  the 
people,  the  persons,  the  woman  with  the  red  hair  and  the 
green  eyes  whose  marriage  was  falling  apart.  The  boy  who 
was  5*2"  and  weighed  160  pounds  and  didn’t  have  any 
friends.  The  Mr.  Everything  in  high  school  with  looks  and 
talents,  but  who  deep  inside  himself  knew  he  was  really 
nothing — at  least  nothing  that  counted.  The  girl  who  would 
have  a baby  next  month  and  wasn’t  married.  People,  persons, 
individuals  seeking  love. 

And  the  people  who  cared  went.  They  prayed  and  they 
cried.  They  talked  and  they  listened.  They  worked  and  they 
played.  And  the  persons — the  individuals — looked,  and  saw, 
and  smiled. 

And  wherever  the  men  and  the  women  had  gone  the  peo- 
ple smiled.  For  the  people  found  shoes,  and  homes,  and 
friends.  The  people  found  faith,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and 
life.  And  the  people  found  LOVE. 
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By  Maggie  Culver  Fry 


The  True  Face  of  Victory 


I shall  never  forget  that  murky  night,  with  the  fog  hanging 
above  the  muddy  road  like  milky  gauze,  as  I walked  that 
lone  mile  to  church.  For  it  was  on  this  particular  night  that 
God  opened  my  eyes;  you  might  say  I saw  for  the  first  time 
the  true  face  of  Christian  victory. 

“Why,  dear  Father,”  I asked  in  desperation,  "why  do  these 
not  come  forward  to  be  saved,  when  I have  prayed  so 
earnestly  and  so  long?” 

Immediately  the  answer  came,  clear  and  unmistakable, 
clear  and  near — nearer  than  my  own  fifth  rib. 

“My  child,”  the  still  small  voice  replied,  “Mv  time  is  not 
your  time.  I have  heard  and  I will  answer.  Wait  upon  Me, 
and  forget  about  being  in  a hurry  to  see  results. 

God’s  Word  says  much  about  waiting  upon  Him,  but  I had 
been  so  blind  and  so  unheeding. 

Remembering  Is.  40:31,  my  faith  revived.  The  stars  came 
out  in  my  soul.  “But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint.” 

No  wonder  Jesus  was  able  to  square  His  shoulders  and 
march  right  up  to  the  cross!  He  was  walking  step  by  step, 
with  God’s  time. 

When  the  people  would  have  made  Him  an  earthly  king, 
He  refused,  because  He  was  doing  all  things  on  schedule — to 
please  God  the  Father.  When  they  would  have  killed  Him 
prematurely.  He  sidestepped  them  because  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come.  God  had  a time  for  Him  to  die,  just  as  there  was 
a fullness  of  time  for  Him  to  be  born. 

The  great  revival  at  Pentecost  was  the  divine  culmination 
of  Jesus  waiting  for  God’s  time.  This  great  ingathering  of 
souls  was  God’s  perfect  way  of  doing  it.  If  we  could  learn 
to  respect  the  Father’s  timing  instead  of  looking  at  what 
seems  to  be  a barren  or  almost  barren  revival,  and  weighing 
it  against  other  meetings  and  the  results  produced  by  our 
neighboring  churches,  and  trust  God,  He  could  and  would 
bring  great  things  to  pass,  in  His  time. 

We  get  in  such  a hurry.  There  is  the  tendency  to  try  to 
pick  the  fruit  too  green.  An  orchardist  loves  and  cares  for 
his  peaches  or  his  apples  as  they  grow  on  the  tree,  but  he 
is  wise  enough  to  leave  them  there  until  they  are  ready  to 
pluck. 

True,  certain  fruits  will  be  getting  ripe  and  will  need  to  be 
gathered  in,  all  the  time,  but  just  as  a good  gardener  does 
not  run  ahead  of  nature,  we  should  follow  along  behind  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  not  run  before  Him. 

To  keep  the  faith  will  make  a big  difference,  not  only  in 
the  individual  Christian  experience,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
church  as  well. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  about  God’s  promise  to  me 
that  night  on  the  dark  and  lonely  road.  Did  He  keep  His 
promise  to  me? 


Ah,  yes!  He  always  does.  I have  seen  the  wonderful  re- 
sults, as  they  happened,  just  as  a flower  unfolds,  and  just 
as  astonishingly  breathtaking. 

Has  He  answered  all  my  prayers? 

No.  But  I am  looking  to  Him  in  faith  believing.  And  when 
that  day  comes  to  get  down  under  the  burden  as  a prayer 
warrior,  it  will  be  hard;  it  always  is.  But  it  will  be  glorious, 
whether  I see  all  the  results  then  or  not,  for  I know  that  the 
true  face  of  Christian  victory  is  just  to  abide  in  Christ  and 
await  His  time. 


(About  those  who  cross  my  path) 

Dear  Friends 

and  Gentle  Hearts 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

How  many  times  have  you  been  hospitalized?  This  dear, 
elderly  Christian  widow,  soon  to  be  eighty,  was  stepping  into 
my  car  from  a three- week  hospitalization;  I was  taking  her 
back  to  her  spacious  nursing  home  room  about  thirty  miles 
away.  She  was  leaving  the  hospital  for  the  thirty-eighth 
time;  she  rejoiced  in  the  goodness  of  her  God  and  became 
one  of  my  many  teachers. 

o o o 

Whenever  I shake  his  hand  and  ask  him  how  he  is,  he 
always  says  in  his  startled  high-pitched  voice,  “First  rate!” 
Today  I walked  down  the  hall  past  him  in  his  wheelchair; 
he  was  conversing  earnestly  with  an  elderly  Catholic  lady. 
He  spoke  up  in  his  curious,  excited  manner,  “Who’s  that 
guy?”  His  Catholic  friend  said  reverently,  “That  is  the 
priest.  ” Who  is  a priest?  Am  I one? 

o o o 

Her  patient  was  sleeping  (a  man  who,  in  his  productive 
years,  had  30,000  men  at  work  in  his  factory).  His  little 
Negro  nurse  was  sitting  alone  in  the  room  probably  thinking 
of  her  husband;  he  has  throat  cancer  and  cannot  work 
regularly.  Last  year  she  borrowed  $1,000  from  the  bank  to 
pay  his  hospital  bill.  She  sometimes  works  a double  nursing 
shift  to  pay  her  expenses. 

Tonight  she  seemed  worried.  Her  husband  had  bought  a 
gun;  she  took  the  gun  from  beneath  his  pillow  and  locked  it 
up.  She  is  concerned  about  his  need  for  God.  I prayed  with 
her;  tears  wet  her  dark,  shiny  cheek — tears  of  love  and 
sorrow. 
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Conscience  of  Society 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


24.  What  must  we  do  if  our  function  as  the  conscience  of 
society,  and  our  obligation  to  protest  against  evil,  is  to  be 
implemented?  We  must  take  this  responsibility  seriously  and 
find  ways  to  act  upon  it  to  the  extent  that  time,  available 
resources,  and  priorities  of  obligation  may  direct.  This  is  not 
the  only  task  which  has  been  given  to  us,  but  it  is  one  of 
our  tasks,  and  it  must  not  be  neglected  simply  because  it  is 
hard  or  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  performing  it. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  note  a few  things  which  have 
been  done  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  to  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  in  our  cities. 

1.  In  August  1965  Mennonite  General  Conference  addressed 
a message  to  our  congregations  concerning  the  war.  The 
missive  deplored  the  atrocities  of  the  Vietcong  but  its  primary 
concern  was  to  protest  the  suffering  inflicted  by  our  own 
nation  upon  that  unhappy  land,  and  the  apostasy  among  the 
American  churches  which  made  it  possible  for  professing 
Christians  to  support  these  atrocities. 

Mennonite  congregations  were  asked  "to  give  themselves 
to  serious  study,  conversation,  and  prayer  concerning  this 
crisis.  Some  may  wish  to  engage  in  intercession;  some  may 
wish  to  examine  their  own  life  and  fellowship  to  uncover  the 
roots  of  war;  still  others  may  wish  to  give  themselves  to 
serious  study,  so  that  they  may  witness  outwardly  in  appro- 
priate manner.’’ 

2.  The  Jan.  25,  1966,  Gospel  Herald  was  a special  issue 
devoted  to  Vietnam.  Here  the  unchristian  character  of  the 
conflict  was  clearly  set  forth.  A statement  of  concern  by  the 
Mennonite  Mission  Council  of  Vietnam  urged  “Christians 
everywhere  to  speak  out  as  opportunity  affords  and  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  directs  us  to  do  what  we  as  Christians  can  to 
bring  the  present  conflict  to  a rapid  conclusion.’’  Then 
there  was  an  account  of  what  the  Mennonite  Mission  and 
the  MCC  relief  programs  are  doing  to  bring  a ministry  of 
healing  to  this  suffering  land.  Again  the  brotherhood  was 
urged  to  speak  out  its  concern  because  of  the  war,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  each  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman was  sent  a copy  of  the  special  issue  of  the  Herald. 

3.  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  1967,  was  observed  by  our  congre- 
gations in  Pennsylvania  as  a day  of  special  prayer  for  peace. 
John  E.  Lapp  then  reported  this  to  President  Johnson  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  said:  “We  expressed  our  penitence  and 
made  confessions  to  God,  both  for  our  own  sins  and  for  the 
sins  of  our  nation.  We  earnestly  beg  you  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  diligently  seek  for  ways  to  peace.  We  pray  that  bombings 
may  cease  immediately,  and  that  ways  be  found  for  the  heal- 
ing of  what  has  been  broken  and  destroyed.’ 


4.  For  some  time  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1966-67 
school  year  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  conducted 
a weekly  Saturday  afternoon  vigil  in  downtown  Harrisonburg. 
Operating  in  two-hour  shifts  pairs  of  students  stood  silently 
on  the  sidewalk  near  the  courthouse  holding  placards  with 
messages  such  as:  “This  is  a vigil  to  express  our  sorrow  and 
our  protest  against  Americans’  killing  and  being  killed  in 
Vietnam’’;  “pray  for  peace  in  this  Lenten  season”;  “let  your 
praying  bring  you  to  responsible  action  for  peace.” 

Public  reaction  to  the  vigil  was  mixed.  Some  passersby 
encouraged  the  protesters  in  what  they  were  doing:  “I’m 
with  you  all  the  way.”  Others  scorned:  “You  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  One  Saturday  a group  of  boys  gathered  round 
and  mutilated  a placard. 

Mennonite  reaction  was  mixed  as  well.  One  brother  hinted 
cowardice,  suggesting  that  if  students  really  wished  to  be 
courageous  they  should  conduct  an  anti-liquor  vigil  in  front 
of  a liquor  store  instead  of  a demonstration  against  a war 
thousands  of  miles  away.  (The  brother  did  not  volunteer 
participation  in  his  own  proposed  vigil. ) 

Another  brother,  however,  believed  that  “our  minds  and 
consciences  have  become  scarred”  so  that  “we  are  no  longer 
pricked  by  the  horrors  that  go  on  daily  in  this  war.  ...  It 
has  become  so  common  we  do  not  even  read  these  accounts 
anymore.  We  forget  about  it  and  forget  to  pray.” 

A participant  in  the  vigil  described  the  action  as  “nothing 
less  than  a proclamation  before  all  men  of  one’s  moral  agony 
over  the  enormity  of  the  evil  he  is  protesting.  . . . It  is  . . . 
a public  commitment  to  take  seriously”  the  evil  of  war.  “A 
commitment  is  not  a solution  . . . but  . . . it  is  . . . the  first 
step  and  the  sine  qua  non  of  solution.  ” 

5.  In  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mennonites  conducted  a similar  weekly 
vigil  in  front  of  the  post  office,  expressing  concern  for  war 
sufferers  in  Vietnam,  for  several  weeks  in  December  1967. 
Two  years  earlier  Mennonites  and  other  concerned  persons 
purchased  advertising  space  in  Elkhart  and  Goshen  news- 
papers, raising  questions  concerning  the  Vietnam  war — ques- 
tions which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  further  discussion  of 
the  war  question  with  citizens  of  the  community.  Some  such 
discussion  did  result  at  the  time,  but  not  as  much  as  had 
been  hoped  for. 

6.  Recently  a group  of  Mennonites  made  an  overture  look- 
ing to  a possible  discussion  with  a group  of  Elkhart  County 
citizens,  an  overture  which  was  not  accepted. 

7.  Currently  conversations  are  in  progress  looking  toward 
some  possible  form  of  public  discussion  of  the  war  question, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  churches  of  the  county. 
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8.  A group  of  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  formed  an  organization,  Menno  Housing,  Inc., 
committed  “to  work  at  the  combined  problems  of  poverty 
and  racial  discrimination  in  Lancaster  city  and  county,  thus 
meeting  human  need,  giving  a witness  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  promoting  peace  in  the  community  by  helping  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  which  breed  hatred,  crime,  and 
violence.’ 

The  immediate  purpose  is  to  purchase  real  estate  and  to 
renovate  dwellings  to  provide  good  housing  for  white  and 
minority  group  families  “who  want  to  stay  in  such  areas  as 
the  Seventh  Ward,”  where  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
live,  “and  to  provide  for  minority  group  families  housing  in 


An  Apology 

There  is  a tendency  among  adults  to  look  down  on  the 
new  generation.  The  little  girl  turned  to  the  little  boy  as 
they  waited  in  the  back  seat  of  the  family  car  for  their 
father,  who  was  coming  through  the  rain  from  the  house  to 
drive  them  to  school:  “Now  he’ll  tell  us  how  far  he  had  to 
walk  to  school  when  he  was  a boy  and  how  much  easier  we 
have  it  than  he  did  at  our  age.” 

These  feelings  of  superiority  by  each  older  generation  are 
not  really  harmful.  They  can  be  amusing.  But  with  this 
current  generation  there  has  been  a tendency  to  make  the 
teenagers  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  sins  of  the  culture.  In 
many  instances  this  is  unfair.  In  fact,  there  are  times  we  owe 
an  apology  to  teenagers. 

Some  need  to  apologize  for  failure  to  understand  £he  na- 
ture of  teenagers.  Observe  a boy  thirteen  and  compare  him 
with  a young  man  of  nineteen.  In  this  dramatic  span  his 
body  and  personality  have  undergone  a complete  overhaul. 
Even  his  voice  has  changed.  He  has  learned  to  live  with 
new  emotions  and  feelings  about  sex  which  leave  him  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  This  is  the  period  when  a child  becomes 
an  adult,  a time  when  great  amounts  of  reassurance  and 
understanding  are  needed.  But  for  many  teens  this  is  a 
period  when  they  feel  most  rejected  and  misunderstood. 

Then  we  need  to  apologize  to  teenagers  when  we  judge 
them  all  by  a few.  The  police  captain  in  our  city  said  that 
less  than  3 percent  of  the  teenagers  in  town  come  in  contact 
with  the  law  and  more  than  80  percent  of  this  small  group 
live  in  one  area  fifteen  blocks  square.  A very  small  but  very 
loud  minority  on  the  campus  near  our  church  held  boisterous 
noon  meetings  to  affirm  their  right  to  experience  literary 
“filth.”  This  made  spectacular  front-page  news,  which  was 
more  evidence  to  many  adults  that  the  entire  generation  of 
college  and  high  school  students  is  rotten.  It  is  no  more 
right  to  judge  all  teenagers  by  a few  than  it  is  to  judge  all 
doctors,  preachers,  or  policemen  by  the  small  proportion  of 
charlatans  among  them. 

We  also  owe  an  apology  to  teenagers  when  we  fail  to 


white  neighborhoods,  to  work  for  their  acceptance  there,  and 
to  help  improve  such  neighborhoods  by  maintaining  properties 
which  will  be  a credit  to  the  community.” 

9.  A similar  organization,  Opportunity  Housing,  Inc., 
formed  by  a group  of  Quakers  is  working  at  the  same 
problem  in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  This  program  was  described 
in  an  article  in  Christian  Living,  December  1967. 

The  Christian  witness  must  be  exercised  by  means  of  word 
and  deed.  The  first  seven  points  above  have  to  do  with  the 
witness  of  words.  The  latter  two  are  illustrations  of  witness 
through  deeds.  As  a brotherhood  we  must  continue  the  search 
for  a more  effective  use  of  both  approaches. 

( Next  week:  Should  Mennonites  have  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton?) 


to  Teenagers 

understand  their  basic  problems.  First  is  the  problem  of  a 
vocation.  In  a day  of  specialization  and  complicated  technol- 
ogy the  untrained  don’t  have  a chance;  the  mediocre  will 
settle  for  dull  jobs  while  the  prepared  become  the  achievers. 
This  vocational  preparation  is  a major  teenage  problem. 

Second  is  the  matter  of  a life’s  companion.  There  were 
more  girls  eighteen  years  old  married  last  year  than  any 
other  age.  In  one  large  university  more  than  one  out  of 
every  four  students  is  married.  This  decision  which  parents 
may  wish  to  be  postponed  is  now  a major  teen  consideration. 

And  third,  it  is  during  teen  years  that  final  decisions  often 
are  made  concerning  religion.  In  Michigan  State  University 
a study  of  the  problems  of  sophomores  indicated  their  greatest 
concern  was  at  the  level  of  belief  and  understanding  about 
God.  We  may  already  owe  an  apology  to  the  church  of  to- 
morrow if  we  are  raising  them  on  food  and  fun  while  we 
ignore  the  needs  they  feel  most. 

— Leslie  Parrott,  in  Herald  of  Holiness. 


Serve  Him 

There  are  more  people  in  the  world  who  live  in  mud  huts 
than  in  houses,  more  people  who  cannot  read  or  write  than 
those  who  are  literate,  more  people  who  have  not  voted 
than  have  voted,  more  people  who  have  never  visited  a doc- 
tor than  those  who  have  been  treated  by  a doctor.  There  are 
more  mothers  who  expect  their  children  will  die  before  the 
age  of  ten  than  those  who  expect  their  children  will  grow  to 
maturity.  This  is  why  the  church  sends  missionary  doctors  to 
foreign  lands,  others  who  are  farmers,  dentists,  teachers, 
preachers.  Christ  commanded  that  those  who  followed  Him 
should  go  from  the  church  into  all  the  world.  He  also  said 
that  when  we  serve  the  least  of  God’s  children,  we  serve 
Him. 
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Items  and  Comments 


In  an  8-to-l  decision,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the  University 
of  Washington  to  teach  an  English  course 
called  “The  Bible  as  Literature.”  The  court 
action  affirmed  a lower  court’s  ruling  that 
the  course — English  309 — did  not  violate  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  establish- 
ment of  religion,  is  not  slanted  in  a particular 
religious  direction,  and  does  not  promote  a 
particular  theology  for  purposes  of  religious 
indoctrination. 

Two  Bible  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  W.  Miller  of  Seattle  and  the 
Reverend  Harold  Webb  of  Tacoma,  brought 
suit  against  the  university  charging  that  the 
course  would  influence  students  by  the  reli- 
gious ideas  presented.  The  ministers  had  the 
support  of  the  ultra-fundamentalist  Carl  Mc- 
Intire  and  other  leaders  of  the  American  and 
International  Councils  of  Christian  Churches. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  a prepared  statement,  said 
that  the  State  Supreme  Court  s decision  “in 
effect  establishes  a state  religion”  and  he 
described  the  majority  opinion  as  “an  affront 
to  all  Bible-believing  Christians.”  He  said 
he  will  appeal  the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 


A nationwide  Gallup  survey  shows  that 
97  percent  of  the  Americans  interviewed 
attest  to  a belief  in  God.  The  results  of  the 
poll  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  is  headed  by  George  Gallup, 
were  not  intended  merely  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  question,  “Is  God  dead?” 

“As  part  of  the  current  survey,”  Mr. 
Gallup  said,  “an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
plore the  reason  behind  a person’s  belief  in 
a Supreme  Being.” 

The  results  showed  the  following  reasons: 

Authoritative — 36  percent  cited  the  Bible 
or  some  aspect  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
miracles  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  upbringing 
or  religious  training  in  the  home,  church,  or 
school,  as  the  basis  for  their  belief.  Rational 
— 28  percent  in  this  category  cited  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  the  wonders  of  nature, 
the  order  and  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the 
miracle  of  the  human  body. 

Utilitarian — 12  percent  in  this  area  argued 
the  existence  of  God  because  they  “needed” 
something  to  believe  in  and  something  to  look 
forward  to  after  death.  Empirical — 10  percent 
responding  in  this  classification  usually  men- 
tioned deliverance  from  serious  illness  and 
often,  “in  the  respondent's  mind,”  from  death 
itself. 

o o o 

Modern  clergymen  who  speak  out  on  social- 
political  issues  because  of  moral  conviction — 
even  if  they  become  unpopular  in  doing  so — 
were  compared  to  Old  Testament  prophets 
by  a columnist  in  The  Lutheran  Layman, 


published  by  the  international  Lutheran  Hour 
in  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Lambert  Brose,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  News  Bureau  of  the  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  U.S.A.,  took  sharp  issue  with 
those  who  assert  that  clergymen  know  little 
about  politics.  Criticism  of  clergy  comments 
on  political  issues,  he  said,  partly  depends 
“on  whose  ox  is  gored.” 

The  ministerial  role,  the  columnist  said, 
demands  a knowledge  of  political  matters.  He 
suggested  that  an  examination  of  a cross- 
section  of  the  American  public  would  find 
most  clergy  near  the  top  in  such  knowledge. 
“The  main  task  of  the  preacher  today,”  he 
said,  “as  it  has  always  been,  is  to  apply 
God’s  Word  to  man.  ...  To  think  that  a 
preacher  today  can  discuss  a person’s  daily 
living  intelligently,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  political  influences  which  make 
that  existence  so  complicated,  is  sheerest 
naivete.” 

o o o 

One  of  the  country’s  most  unusual  worship 
centers  is  the  jet  age  chapel  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  in  New  York.  Designed 
to  shut  out  the  noise  of  roaring  planes,  the 
chapel  is  in  almost  constant  use — either  by 
passengers  waiting  for  plane  departures  or 
anxious  relatives  during  late  arrival  of  family 
or  friends.  Sunday  services  are  led  by  differ- 
ent denominations  each  week.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  with  library, 
office,  nursery,  and  reception  area  in  the 
wings. 

o o o 

Many  school  systems  are  distributing  an  ef- 
fective brochure  to  reach  grade  school  and 
high  school  students,  entitled,  “Ten  Little 
Smokers.”  The  cartoons  accompany  factual 
statements  from  the  Surgeon  General’s  Re- 
port. We  commend  Imagination,  Inc.,  2651 
University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55114,  for 
this  powerful  presentation  of  a serious  health 
hazard  affecting  the  entire  nation. 

o e o 

Last  year  Americans  spent  $3  billion  on 
house  pets,  but  only  $1.7  billion  on  the 
whole  federal  war  on  poverty,  according  to 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Frist,  a political  science  pro- 
fessor in  Portland.  Another  comparison: 
Americans  spent  $55,000,000  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  migrant  birds,  but  only  $40,000,000 
on  aid  to  migrant  workers. 

© o o 

A majority  of  Americans  would  oppose 
passage  of  proposed  legislation  fixing  major 
holidays  on  Mondays,  according  to  a Harris 
Survey  released  in  New  York.  The  poll 
showed  that  64  percent  oppose  a holiday 
change  bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  Thirty- 
one  percent  would  approve. 

Those  polled  were  asked:  “It  has  been 
proposed  that  certain  national  holidays,  not 
Christmas  Day  or  New  Year’s  Day,  always 


should  be  official  holidays  to  fall  on  Mon- 
days so  that  people  can  have  a long  week- 
end off.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  that  pro- 
posed law?” 

Persons  were  asked  to  respond  to  seven 
holidays,  including  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
The  others  were  Memorial  Day,  Veterans 
Day,  Washington’s  birthday.  Independence 
Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Fifty-nine  percent  opposed  having  Me- 
morial Day  always  on  Monday;  77  percent 
opposed  a stabilized  Monday  Christmas.  Op- 
position to  the  other  holidays  was  between 
59  and  77  percent. 

There  was  more  rural  opposition  than 
urban;  disfavor  was  strongest  in  the  South 
and  more  women  than  men  disliked  the  pro- 
posed change. 

o o o 

The  world’s  largest  Protestant  congregation 
is  the  famous  Jotabeche  Pentecostal  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Santiago,  Chile,  which  has 
some  45,000  members.  Recent  estimates  place 
the  number  of  Pentecostals  in  South  Amer- 
ica at  more  than  7,000,000. 

o o o 

Sixty  U.S.  missionaries  have  quietly  en- 
tered England  in  recent  weeks  and  taken  up 
residence  in  university  cities  to  impart  their 
ideas,  according  to  the  weekly  evangelical 
journal.  The  Christian.  They  are  members  of 
Campus  Crusade,  an  evangelical  movement 
started  in  1951  by  Dr.  William  R.  Bright.  It 
now  has  more  than  1,100  full-time  staff 
workers  in  37  countries. 

The  60  are  largely  recent  college  graduates. 
Operating  under  the  title  of  the  “University 
Ambassador  Team,”  they  plan  to  concentrate 
their  work  at  universities  in  London,  Brigh- 
ton, Reading,  Birmingham,  and  Southampton. 

The  Christian  quoted  the  group’s  leader. 
Bud  Hinkson,  as  saying:  “We  shall  be  here 
tong  enough  to  impart  ideas  that  we  have 
found  beneficial  and  then  leave  for  some- 
where else.” 

O O O 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  has  lashed  out 
against  church  leaders  who,  he  said,  “have 
become  angry  with  the  world  and  are  de- 
termined to  use  violence  to  change  the  social 
structures  of  society.” 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Jan.  19  issue 
of  the  conservative  fortnightly  Christianity 
Today , Mr.  Graham  said  “Christians 
throughout  America  are  feeling  the  shock 
waves  from  a (U.S.)  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  in  Detroit.” 

He  called  it  “one  of  the  most  radical  re- 
ligious conferences  ever  held”  in  the  nation. 

The  famed  evangelist  claimed  that  violence 
and  revolution  was  the  theme  “underlying 
most  of  the  discussions,”  adding:  “There  is 
no  doubt  that  secularism,  materialism,  and 
even  Marxism  not  only  have  invaded  the 
church  but  deeply  penetrated  it. 

"Even  the  liberal  Christian  Century,"  he 
wrote,  “expressed  shock  that  these  people 
were  opposed  to  violence  in  Vietnam  but  at 
the  same  time  called  for  violence  in  America” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

What  the  War  Is  Doing  to  the 
Vietnamese  People 

By  Gene  Stoltzfus,  former  IVS  worker  in  Vietnam 


The  story  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  can  be  brought  together 
quickly  by  referring  to  the  levels  of  Viet- 
namese traditional  society  as  they  are  viewed 
by  the  Vietnamese.  The  people  who  have, 
studied — the  monks,  the  teachers,  and  the 
ruling  people — are  first  class.  The  second 
class  are  the  farmers.  The  third  class,  la- 
borers; fourth  class,  businessmen;  and  fifth, 
the  military. 

By  and  large  the  Vietnamese  people  still 
respect  their  fellowmen  in  terms  of  these 
categories.  I'd  like  to  discuss  Vietnam  with 
these  five  classes  in  mind. 

In  the  last  number  of  years  the  educated 
folks  have  made  a variety  of  attempts  at  re- 
pairing their  society  to  make  creative  contri- 
butions to  what  is  happening.  I can  tell  you 
a lot  of  stories  about  what  I observed  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

A teacher-friend  of  mine  in  Nhatrang  de- 
cided to  help  head  up  a summer  youth  pro- 
gram where  students  would  go  into  the  vil- 
lages and  participate  in  various  kinds  of  work 
projects.  He  was  an  idealistic  young  man. 
After  he  had  organized  the  program,  he  was 
told  by  authorities  of  the  government  to  dis- 
organize the  program  or  he  would  be  re- 
moved from  his  job. 

Recently  12  professors  in  Saigon,  Dalat, 
and  Hue  published  an  anonymous  statement 
saying  that  negotiations  should  start  now  be- 
tween the  government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front;  and  further,  that 
negotiations  between  the  governments  of 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  should 
also  proceed  immediately. 

Just  last  week  one  of  the  most  surprising 
developments  in  Vietnam  came  from  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  churches.  Thev 
published  a statement  calling  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

The  students  are  another  example  from 
this  group.  One  I knew  was  finishing  his 
architecture  training  at  the  university.  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  hoping  to  do  when 
he  finished.  He  said  that  he  hoped  to  go 
either  to  France  or  to  the  United  States, 
because  he  didn  t see  any  future  in  Vietnam. 
This  points  up  another  major  problem  in 
Vietnam  among  educated  people:  they  are 
going  overseas  because  they  don't  see  hope 
on  the  horizon  in  their  own  home  country. 

The  second  group  of  people  are  peasants. 


Outside  of  Nhatrang  is  a little  village.  I 
went  there  in  1964  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernment’s Hamlet  Education  Program.  This 
village  had  had  a little  schoolhouse  for  a 
number  of  years  and  somehow  it  was  de- 
stroyed because  a teacher  was  not  available. 

So  the  government  was  now  going  to  build 
a school,  and  it  went  something  like  this. 
They  looked  over  the  situation,  selected  a 
site  against  the  advice  of  villagers,  and  began 
to  build  with  the  help  of  a contractor. 

After  some  months  of  construction  they  had 
to  stop  for  some  reason.  The  locally  made 
bricks  began  to  crumble.  In  fact,  one  time 
when  I was  there  the  children  pushed  over  a 
couple  of  the  walls.  The  school  was  located 
beside  a village  office  which  the  people  had 
built  and  they  were  constantly  comparing 
these  two  places. 

Essentially  what  was  happening  was  that 
the  contractor  had  to  make  enough  money  so 
that  he  could  pay  the  government  official  so 
that  the  government  official  could  pay  the 
next  government  official  and  on  up.  The 
villagers  saw  this  as  a representation  of 
their  Saigon  government  and  the  Americans 
in  Vietnam  because  somehow  thev  knew  that 
we  were  paying  for  it. 

Later  a military  pacification  team  came  to 
this  hamlet.  It  came  and  went.  Their  fishing 
grounds  became  smaller  and  smaller  because 
the  bombers  coming  back  to  Nhatrang  were 
dropping  the  leftover  bombs  in  the  waters 


Members  of  the  local  arrangements  committee 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  to  be  held  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7, 
include  (left)  Melvin  Hostetler,  treasurer,  Orr- 
ville;  Howard  Yoder,  Canton;  Lester  Graybill, 
chairman,  Orrville;  Simon  Gingerich,  program 
coordinator,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Wendell  Hos- 
tetler, Kidron. 


around  this  area.  The  place  where  the  peas- 
ants collected  wood  for  charcoal  was  becoming 
narrower  and  narrower  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Korean  troops  and  artillery. 

There  is  a lot  of  instability  in  the  rural 
areas  of  V ietnam — instability  that  is  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  leaflets  which  read:  "The 
wicked  Vietcong  has  stored  weapons  and 
supplies  in  your  village.  Soon  naval  gunfire 
is  going  to  be  conducted  on  your  village  to 
destroy  these  Vietcong  supplies.  We  ask  that 
you  take  cover,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  kill 
innocent  people.  When  you  return  to  the 
village,  repel  the  Vietcong  so  that  the 
government  will  not  have  to  fire  on  your 
village  again. 

When  people  receive  a notification  like  this, 
they  will  react  in  a variety  of  ways.  For 
those  who  flee  it  means  suffering  because 
they  are  strongly  attached  to  their  land. 
Some  of  the  farmers  have  become  refugees 
and  when  moved  to  another  area  they  have 
tried  to  become  farmers  again. 

But  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  military 
has  taken  many  peasants  off  the  land  and 
placed  them  in  the  army.  There  simply  aren’t 
that  many  farmers  anymore.  Thus  Vietnam 
can  t even  produce  enough  rice  for  itself. 

The  third  group  are  the  laborers.  One  of 
the  biggest  groups  w'hich  have  now  become 
a new  kind  of  laborers,  or  a new  kind  of 
class  in  the  Vietnamese  society,  are  the 
refugees.  Lots  of  problems  arise  when  a 
country  creates  refugees.  They  become  apa- 
thetic because  they  are  cut  off  from  their 
homes.  They  are  women  without  men.  Their 
men  are  off  fighting  someplace  with  some- 
one’s army. 

One  of  the  techniques  of  refugees  is  to 
engage  in  passive  resistance,  simply  because 
they  can’t  resist  in  any  other  way.  Com- 
munity organization  breaks  down  within  the 
refugee  camps.  When  one  tries  to  organize 
constructive  activities  like  agriculture,  one 
often  finds  little  response. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  are  so  dis- 
couraged and  depressed  that  they  don’t  want 
to  engage  in  any  sort  of  activities.  Families 
are  broken  up  with  members  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Poor  camp  sites  are  often 
chosen.  Thousands  of  refugees  have  been 
settled  along  the  coast  on  sandy  beach  areas, 
where  it  is  literally  impossible  to  raise  any 
crops.  It  seems  that  too  often  people  are  re- 
settled on  land  that  has  been  rejected  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Finally,  another  problem  Vietnam  refugees 
face  is  that  other  Vietnamese  in  the  area 
simply  look  down  upon  them  because  they 
are  refugees  and  outsiders. 

The  fourth  group  in  the  Vietnamese  society 
is  the  business  people.  The  fourth  and  the 
fifth  group  are  somewhat  interlocked  in  this 
particular  era  of  Vietnam.  I think  of  a 
province  chief  who  knew  that  a military  base 
was  to  be  developed  in  his  area.  He  bought 
up  a lot  of  the  land  so  that  he  could  turn 
around  and  sell  it  to  the  Americans. 

I think  also  of  the  regular  merchants  in 
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town  who  now  have  set  their  prices  higher, 
aimed  at  the  American  servicemen.  This,  of 
course,  outprices  the  items  for  Vietnamese 
so  that  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  buy 
necessary  things.  The  merchants  also  have 
made  poor  investments  in  terms  of  long- 
range  value  to  Vietnam  by  building  hotels 
and  living  quarters  for  the  foreigners.  These 
have  been  built  rather  cheaply  and  will  not 
be  of  much  service  to  Vietnamese  economy. 

Finally  we  have  the  soldiers  who  have 
often  been  accused  of  not  being  very  good 
fighters.  And  today  many  Vietnamese  are 
not  fighting  very  well.  Shortly  before  I left 
1 met  one  of  my  friends,  a captain  in  the 
army,  who  said,  “We  are  not  fighting  any- 
more. It’s  the  American’s  war  now.” 

Recently  in  a conservative  Saigon  paper 
the  following  note  appeared  with  regard  to 
the  American  military  advisory  relationship 
in  Vietnam;  "The  Americans  may  be  able 


"We  keep  right  on  writing,  said  Nathan 
Gerber  with  the  same  grim  determination 
which  has  characterized  his  efforts  for  nearly 
six  years. 

“I’m  working  on  letter  number  eleven,  he 
added  as  he  sat  at  the  dining  room  table. 
In  front  of  him  was  a photo  of  his  son 
Daniel;  beside  him  was  his  wife  Elvina,  with 
her  arm  resting  on  an  old  family  Bible. 

“We  first  started  to  write  in  October  of 
1966.  Before  that  time  we  didn’t  know  where 
to  send  any  letters,  said  Nathan. 

By  that  date  the  State  Department  was 
able  to  give  an  address  which  might  forward 
mail  to  their  son,  a captive  of  the  Vietcong. 

Since  the  first  communiqu^  which  offered 
any  hope  of  reaching  their  son,  the  Gerbers 
have  written  at  least  every  three  months. 
Hoping  against  hope  that  one  or  all  the 
letters  reach  him,  they  have  no  assurance 
any  of  them  do. 

Nor  have  they  ever  heard  from  him,  al- 
though word  has  trickled  through  various 
channels  that  he  is  alive,  well,  and  busy. 
Thev  accept  these  reports  as  plausible  and 
accurate. 

But  they  bring  only  temporary  relief  from 
the  heartaches  of  uncertainty  and  unanswered 
letters.  Prayers  and  faith  keep  the  letters 
going  out,  each  one  hopefully  finding  its 
wav  through  the  intricate  maze  of  red  tape 
and  international  protocol  to  an  enemy 
country. 

“But  we  never  know  whether  they  arrive, 
said  the  mother.  “We  have  heard  of  instances 
where  drawers  full  of  undelivered  letters 
have  lain  in  post  offices  for  years  in  such 
cases. 

Everv  avenue  of  communication  has  been 
relentlessly  explored.  The  instructions  of  the 
State  Department  have  been  meticulously 
followed.  The  American  and  International 
Red  Cross  have  assisted  in  every  possible 
way. 


to  teach  us  how  to  drive  a tank  or  fly  a jet, 
but  how  could  they  pretend  to  teach  us 
guerrilla  warfare?’ 

This  is  a common  comment  by  Vietnamese 
military  officers.  The  article  goes  on  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  many  Vietnamese  suspect 
that  when  everything  is  said  and  done,  the 
West — Americans  included — are  perhaps  only 
half  civilized,  too. 

If  you  haven’t  caught  it  yet,  you  should 
see  that  the  Vietnamese  society  has  been 
tipped  upside  down.  The  fifth  group — the 
military — is  on  top.  The  fourth — the  mer- 
chants— come  second.  By  and  large  the 
priests,  the  ministers,  the  educated  people 
are  at  the  bottom. 

Everything  in  Vietnamese  society  seems 
turned  around.  This  is,  I think,  a way  of 
summing  up  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Viet- 
namese people. 


The  companions  in  captivity  with  Daniel 
Gerber  behind  the  Vietcong  lines — Dr. 
Eleanor  Vietti  of  Houston,  Texas,  and 
Archie  Mitchell  of  Ellensburg,  Wash. — have 
also  been  held  by  Vietcong  guerrillas  since 
their  capture  on  May  30,  1962,  without  a 
word  reaching  the  outside  world  except  once. 

This  “once  brought  a wave  of  joy  to  the 
Gerber  household  when  the  fiancee  of  Daniel, 
Miss  Ruth  Wilting,  came  from  Vietnam  on 
furlough. 

Her  visit  to  the  Gerber  family  in  October 
1966  furnished  a ray  of  hope  for  the  safety 
of  the  captives.  A reasonably  authentic  report 
stated  that  some  information  had  been  re- 
ceived through  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Church  headquarters. 

Miss  Wilting  was  with  Daniel  when  he  was 
seized.  She  was  released,  but  the  others 
were  hustled  away.  She  has  since  returned 
to  Vietnam  to  resume  her  duties  as  a nurse 
in  the  leprosarium  where  she  worked  with 
Daniel  in  the  village  of  Banmethuot. 

Since  her  return  last  October,  she,  too, 
has  been  able  to  learn  nothing  about  the 
captives  who  were  all  on  missions  of  mercy 


Nathan  and  Elvina  Gerber 


and  in  a nonmilitarv  role. 

“Everyone  insists  that  we  keep  on  writing, 
said  Nathan. 

Some  new  avenues  of  communication  have 
been  suggested  to  the  family. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  have  pro- 
vided the  Gerbers  with  addresses  which  could 
possibly,  but  not  positively,  reach  the  captives. 

An  office  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  Algiers,  Algeria,  was  first  recommended. 
Since  Christmas  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
has  forwarded  an  address  in  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

These  communiques,  however,  make  no 
promise  or  guarantee  of  delivery,  but  suggest 
that  there  is  some  hope. 

Since  Christmas,  too,  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Archie  Mitchell,  wife  of  one  of  the  captives, 
kindled  further  hope.  She  has  recentlv  re- 
turned to  her  present  home  in  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.,  after  a fruitless  trip  to  Vietnam. 

However,  before  her  departure,  she  tried 
to  contact  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  and 
persuade  representatives  of  his  nation  to  con- 
tact the  captors  in  the  neighboring  countrv. 

Her  letter  reports  that  she  was  able  to  get 
a letter  to  the  prince  through  a French 
missionary. 

The  prince  responded  to  her  letter  and 
promised  assistance  if  possible.  His  answer 
was  that  he  will  write  to  the  only  authority 
who  could  eventually  inform  him — Chief 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  president  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

However,  the  prince’s  letter  expressed 
apprehension  about  going  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Front.  His  concern  was  the  possibility 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces  would  be  accused  of  similar  treatment 
of  their  captives. 

Because  of  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
three  Americans,  the  prince  expressed  hope 
for  a report.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  he 
warns  that  it  may  require  many  weeks  before 
the  NLF  president  could  investigate  and 
answer. 

“Every  effort  made  in  our  behalf  cheers 
us.  The  unceasing  prayers  of  our  Mennonite 
Church  people  have  carried  us  along.  Daniel 
was  working  for  the  church  when  he  was 
taken  captive,”  said  the  mother. 

Daniel’s  three-vear  term  would  have  ended 
long  ago.  He  had  volunteered  to  serve  in 
nonmilitary  work  under  the  Mennonite  pro- 
gram of  Pax.  He  had  once  expressed  the 
thought  that  he  liked  the  country  and  might 
decide  to  stay  six  years  instead  of  three. 

As  letter  number  eleven  is  added  to  the 
list  of  dates  kept  by  the  family,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  goes  on.  The  hope  of  peace  seems 
a forlorn  hope.  As  others  pray  for  peace,  the 
Gerbers  add  their  voices  to  the  chorus,  and 
also  pray  for  news. — Merl  Lehman. 


Special  Bulletin:  News  of  Miss  Wilting  s death 
reached  the  Gerbers  on  Feb.  2.  She  was 
slain  in  the  Vietcong  raid  on  Banmethuot. 


Family  of  Dan  Gerber  Lives  in  Hope 
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The  Spiritual  Impact  of  the 
Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference 


By  Erland  Waltner,  President 

No  one  can  with  confidence  state  precisely 
and  comprehensively  what  has  been  the  spir- 
itual impact  of  the  Eighth  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  One  reason  for  modesty  in  re- 
sponding to  a request  to  say  something  on 
this  subject  is  that  not  enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  reveal  “what  really  happened”  in 
the  Amsterdam  Conference.  Moreover,  in  a 
brotherhood  as  diverse  as  the  approximately 
450,000  Mennonites  living  in  well  over  thirty 
nations  and  in  all  continents,  the  term 
“spiritual”  has  somewhat  different  connota- 
tions in  different  places.  Most  serious  of  all, 
the  “spiritual  impact  of  a conference  simply 
cannot  be  measured  since,  as  we  learned  at 
Amsterdam,  “the  Holy  Spirit  is  free  and 
thus  His  working  cannot  be  computed  in 
statistics  of  attendance,  in  the  meeting  of 
budgets,  or  by  any  other  generally  accepted 
“ instrument  of  measurement.” 

That  a spiritual  impact  was  made  by  the 
Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Am- 
sterdam is  generally  agreed.  This  one  ob- 
serves as  one  reads  the  many  responses 
which  were  given  to  Mennonite  periodicals 
and  newspapers  during  and  after  the  confer- 
ence sessions.  Also  the  "reports  ’ which  were 
given  by  conference  participants  when  they 
returned  to  their  homelands  would  indicate 
that  something  of  spiritual  significance  really 
happened.  There  is  no  clear  agreement, 
however,  concerning  the  particular  parts  of 
the  conference  program  which  contributed 
most  toward  creating  the  spiritual  impact. 
Some  found  these  to  be  in  the  prayer  and 
Bible  study  sessions,  others  in  the  addresses 
presented,  still  others  in  the  discussion 
groups,  many  emphasized  the  communion 
service,  some  the  sectional  meetings,  some 
the  speeches  of  Vincent  Harding,  and  still 
others  the  climactic  services  on  the  final  Sun- 
day. 

Joseph  M.  Bhelwa,  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  Dhamtari,  India,  writes,  “The 
emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  most  appro- 
priate as  it  is  the  felt  need  of  the  world.  . . . 

1 have  been  enriched  spiritually  and  mv 
views  have  been  widened  on  manv  issues. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  World  Conference.”  Million  Belete 
of  Bahir  Dar,  Ethiopia,  chairman  of  the  Afri- 
ca Mennonite  Fellowship,  wrote,  “The  confer- 
ence gives  one  a feeling  of  world  brother- 
hood, and  in  a pictorial  way,  also  illustrates 
the  different  groups.  One  thing  that  has  im- 
pressed me  is  the  difference  between  old  and 
new  churches.  The  young  ones  are  supple, 
growing,  energetic.  I have  more  in  common 
with  the  Indonesian  church.”  Zedekia  Kisare, 
Mennonite  bishop  of  Tanzania,  Africa,  writes, 
“It  was  very  good  for  me  to  be  here.  In  my 
heart  those  people  who  gave  the  messages 
touched  me  very  much.  I feel  myself  a part 
of  the  worldwide  Mennonite  fellowship.  ...  I 


will  tell  my  church  that  the  conference 
helped  me  in  my  heart.”  S.  Djojodihardjo  of 
Pati,  Java,  Indonesia,  writes,  “In  the  first 
place,  this  conference  has  showed  the  broth- 
erhood more  than  others.  A high  point  was 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  belong  to  one  brother- 
hood that  comes  from  God.  Second,  I would 
like  to  say,  the  Dutch,  American,  and  other 
Mennonites  trust  each  other  more.  At  other 
conferences  there  was  so  much  mistrust. 
Now  they  believe  they  all  belong  to  Jesus. 
The  messages  were  very  positive  about  Jesus 
our  Lord.”  Henry  Ens  of  Curitiba,  Brazil, 
writes,  “I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
what  we  found  at  the  conference,  seeing  peo- 
ple from  so  many  countries.  What  impressed 
me  most  was  that  everyone  is  very  willing  to 
listen  to  what  the  younger  churches  have  to 
say.  . . . We  have  not  been  here  as  stran- 
gers this  time,  but  as  actual  participants.” 

William  Keeney  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  who  is 
now  the  dean-elect  of  Bethel  College  at 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  has  made  the  observa- 
tion that  the  Amsterdam  sessions  have  estab- 
lished the  Mennonite  World  Conference  so 
firmly  that  now  one  could  scarcely  stop  it 
even  if  one  wanted  to. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Eighth  Mennonite 
World  Conference  itself,  like  others,  ex- 
pressed satisfactions  and  also  disappointments 
in  the  Amsterdam  experience.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  there  is  a strong  desire  to 
continue  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
and  to  learn  from  the  disappointments  to 
work  toward  more  effective  conferences  in 
the  future.  Several  steps  have  already  been 
taken  or  are  being  considered  to  increase  the 
spiritual  effectiveness  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  include  the  vice-presidents 
from  Africa  and  Asia.  Until  Amsterdam, 
only  Europe,  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca were  represented  in  the  executive 
committee. 

2.  The  study  of  the  possible  restructuring 
of  the  Presidium  for  future  Mennonite 
World  Conferences  has  begun  and  will 
probably  lead  in  the  direction  of  strong- 
er representation  of  the  Asian  and  Afri- 
can churches  which  now  have  over  25 
percent  of  the  total  Mennonite  world 
brotherhood  membership  and  are  grow- 
ing most  rapidly. 

3.  The  decision  has  been  made  to  hold  the 
next  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  in  1972,  thus  taking 
conference  sessions  for  the  first  time  in 
history  outside  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

4.  Serious  study  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  how  we  can  better  serve 
the  large  crowds  which  desire  to  come 


to  conference  sessions  as  well  as  the 
serious-minded  administrators,  theolo- 
gians, and  other  professional  Christian 
workers  who  desire  to  carry  on  serious 
dialogue  at  much  deeper  levels  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  has  been 
possible  at  any  world  conference  ses- 
sions to  date. 

5.  The  decision  to  hold  the  next  Presidium 
sessions  in  Africa  in  the  summer  of 
1969  in  conjunction  with  sessions  of  the 
Africa  Mennonite  Fellowship  and  the 
plan  of  “teams”  made  up  of  Presidium 
members  to  make  "fraternal  visits”  to 
selected  parts  of  the  Mennonite  brother- 
hood in  Africa,  in  response  to  invita- 
tions which  have  come  from  the  African 
churches  themselves. 

6.  The  establishment  of  contact  with  a Lat- 
in-American  Mennonite  Conference  con- 
vening in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  Febru- 
ary 1968,  with  the  encouragement  to 
this  conference  to  designate  a Latin 
Mennc  nite  as  a member  of  the  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  Presidium.  Of 
nearly  30,000  Mennonites  residing  in 
Lat in-American  countries,  about  5,000 
are  of  Latin  background. 

7.  The  encouragement  which  is  being  giv- 
en to  the  Mennonites  of  East  Asia  to 
consider  a regional  conference  particular- 
ly representing  the  Mennonites  of  Tai- 
wan, Japan,  Indonesia,  and  India. 

8.  The  careful  study  of  how  to  use  the 
Amsterdam-created  “Travel  Pool”  funds 
for  greatest  possible  effectiveness  in  en- 
hancing the  purposes  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 

The  publication  of  the  Eighth  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Proceedings,  now  available 
through  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  C. 
J.  Dyck,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514,  U.S.A.,  offers  another  avenue  for  the 
continuing  spiritual  impact  of  the  Amster- 
dam conference  sessions. 


Washington  Office  for  Peace 

The  establishment  of  a Washington  office 
for  tbe  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Peace  Section  was  unanimously  approved  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Jan.  18,  1968. 

In  recent  years  MCC’s  constituent  groups 
have  become  aware  of  an  increasing  need  for 
more  knowledge,  service,  and  representation 
related  to  the  federal  government.  As  a con- 
sequence, urgings  have  come  from  some  con- 
stituent groups  that  the  Peace  Section  estab- 
lish a Washington  office.  Recently,  the  Board 
of  Christian  Service  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  appropriated  $4,000 
specifically  designated  for  such  an  office.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Section  a 
year  ago,  the  Peace  Section  executive  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  work  out  a recom- 
mendation for  the  operation  and  function  of 
such  an  office.  The  approved  recommendation 
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included  the  following: 

The  Washington  office  is  not  an  office  for 
lobbying.  It  shall  serve  as  an  observer,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  developments  in 
the  federal  government  but  also  in  liaison 
with  other  church,  welfare,  and  professional 
agencies.  It  would  analyze  and  interpret 
trends  which  may  affect  peace,  religious  lib- 
erty, social  welfare,  education,  and  related 
fields. 

The  office  would  aid  and  equip  any  constit- 

Severe  Blizzard  Inflicts 
on  Refugees 

In  the  Middle  East,  history  repeats  itself 
in  a terrible  sort  of  way.  Twenty  years  ago 
many  Arab  refugees  spent  their  first  winter 
in  tents,  as  many  are  again  this  winter.  To 
this  misery,  severe  blizzards,  officially  recog- 
nized as  the  worst  in  18  vears,  added  their 
inflictions  during  mid-January. 

Following  several  days  of  constant  high 
winds  up  to  80  miles  an  hour  with  gusts 
reaching  100,  snow  fell  in  Amman  and 
Jerusalem,  and  torrential  rain  fell  in  the 
Jordan  River  Valley. 

David  N.  Kanagv,  MCC  director  in  Israel, 
wrote  from  Jerusalem,  “We’re  snowbound  in 
the  city  and  the  wind  is  still  screaming. 
There  is  no  equipment  for  handling  snow; 
thus  the  streets  are  completely  blocked.  Since 
we  have  not  reinvolved  ourselves  in  the 
clothing  distribution  on  the  West  Bank  since 
the  June  war,  it  will  now  be  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  tell  people  we  have  nothing. 

In  Amman,  Jordan,  the  thousands  of  refu- 
gees living  in  temporary  shelters  suffered 
the  most  severely.  Tents  and  other  temporary 
shelters  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  accu- 
mulated snow.  Naturally  the  temperature  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  was  higher,  but  the  thin 
tents  of  the  refugees  living  in  the  “tent  cit- 
ies’’ were  no  match  for  rain  and  wind.  More 
than  350  tents  either  collapsed  or  were  de- 
molished. 

Voluntary  relief  agencies  in  Amman  coop- 
erated with  the  Jordanian  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  in  every  way  possible  to  meet 
at  least  the  essential  needs  during  the  emer- 
gency. During  daylight  hours,  throughout  the 
storm  and  immediately  following,  blankets, 
warm  clothing,  flour,  and  bread  were  distrib- 
uted. 

The  Mennonites’  major  contribution  was 
blankets.  What  had  appeared  to  be  a serious 
delay  of  several  air  freight  shipments  from 
International  Mennonite  Organization  (IMO), 
now  turned  into  a blessing.  One  shipment 
arrived  shortly  before  the  storm,  while  two 
other  shipments  were  released  immediately 
after  the  storm. 

This,  together  with  a quantity  of  blankets 
kept  in  reserve  from  an  earlier  purchase  with 
funds  from  North  America,  made  it  possible 
for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  be 
the  heaviest  contributor  of  urgently  needed 
blankets  during  this  emergency. 


uent  group  when  and  where  it  may  desire  to 
make  representation  to  the  government,  help- 
ing churches  know  when  presentations  of  con- 
cern may  be  most  effective. 

A person  is  being  sought  for  the  office 
who  has  a deep  interest  or  theological  train- 
ing. He  will  obviously  need  to  be  skilled  in 
both  oral  and  written  communication  in  order 
to  serve  in  the  role  between  church  and 
state.  The  Peace  Section  hopes  that  a person 
can  be  found  by  June. 

Hardships 


This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  your  blan- 
kets are  meeting  an  urgent  need  today," 
Harry  E.  Martens,  MCC  director,  Jordan, 
wrote.  “We  hired  a jeep  station  wagon  and 
drove  as  far  as  possible  up  the  mountains 
and  down  into  the  valley,  but  often  traveled 
the  last  stretch  by  foot 

To  illustrate  the  need  that  surrounded 
them,  Martens  told  about  one  specific  ex- 
perience: 

“The  day  had  been  long,  wet,  and  cold, 
and  the  evening  darkness  was  beginning  to 
hinder  our  effort.  A refugee  who  had  assist- 
ed us  in  the  distribution  that  day  prevailed 
on  us  to  go  to  another  needy  area  where 
his  sister  lived  with  her  children.  The  vil- 
lage was  merely  several  tents  on  a hillside. 
Snow  prevented  us  from  traveling  very  far; 
so  we  started  out  on  foot. 

“Immediately  on  stepping  out  of  the  jeep, 
the  snow  and  ice  water  flowed  over  my 
rubber  boots.  Getting  thoroughly  soaked  up  to 
my  knees,  I must  admit  that  I was  beginning 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  going  on  under 
these  conditions. 

“Soon  we  were  noticed  by  the  tent-dwell- 
ers. First  one  man  and  then  another  ap- 
peared and  soon  word  passed  quickly  from 
tent  to  tent  that  blankets  had  arrived.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  we  were  surrounded  by 
men,  women,  and  children.  We  moved  slowly 
through  the  heavy  snow  and  water  to  the 
jeep  for  more  blankets. 

"I  was  thoroughly  exhausted  and  bitterly 
cold  until  I saw  that  a number  of  the  refu- 
gees walking  by  my  side  had  no  shoes, 
others  with  only  plastic  sandals.  They  were 
walking  barefoot  through  snow  and  ice  water! 

"We  tried  our  best  to  group  them  in  fami- 
lies so  that  we  could  have  a reasonably  fair 
distribution.  In  their  desperation,  under- 
standably, they  pushed,  and  pulled,  and 
pleaded,  so  that  system  and  order  were  im- 
possible. 

"From  the  rear  of  the  jeep,  under  these 
circumstances,  we  attempted  to  distribute 
blankets.  But  it  became  more  and  more  im- 
possible, until  finally  we  had  to  move  our 
vehicle  away  from  the  crowd  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  save  some  of  our  blankets  for 
another  needy  area. 

"I  stayed  behind  with  the  crowd  and  with 
God’s  help  and  all  that  was  within  me  I tried 


to  convey  Christian  love  and  compassion  with- 
out being  able  to  say  it  in  words.  I could 
not  speak  Arabic.  All  this  time  we  were 
standing  in  ice  water.  Finally,  with  the  help 
of  two  considerate  refugees  I was  led  arm  in 
arm  to  the  higher  road  where  the  jeep  was 
waiting.” 

Through  the  Martens  in  Jordan,  the  Menno- 
nites of  North  America  and  Europe  were 
able  to  express  their  compassion.  “Many  of 
the  victims  of  this  storm,"  Martens  concluded, 
"would  like  to  stretch  their  hands  across  the 
ocean  and  press  your  hand,  I know,  and  say, 

I was  cold  and  you  gave  me  a blanket.' 


New  Chapel  at  Aspen 

A national  and  global  center  for  seminars 
on  theological  concerns  of  modern  man  is  en- 
visioned for  Colorado  in  the  planning  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Aspen. 

Bishop  E.  M.  Yost,  overseer  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Conference,  explained 
the  concept  of  the  project,  which  he  con- 
ceived several  years  ago: 

“We  hope  to  see  theologians  from  through- 
out the  world— leading  thinkers  of  all  faiths 
—participating  in  seminars  and  dialogues  to 
be  held  at  the  Aspen  Chapel. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  As- 
pen is  a project  of  the  conference. 

“It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a more  appropri- 
ate setting  than  Aspen  to  carry  out  this  con- 
cept. Aspen  has  become  world  renowned  as 
a center  for  presenting  stimulating  ideas. 

Land  for  the  Chapel  has  been  donated  by 
William  Chambers  and  J.  W.  Vandeveer  of 
Meadowood,  Inc.,  in  Aspen. 

Already  active  in  Aspen  in  many  aspects 
of  the  Chapel  are  Paul  Martin,  chaplain  of 
Aspen  Valley  Hospital;  and  Ewing  Taylor, 
owner-operator  of  the  Arrow  Shop. 


I 


Both  traditional  and  contemporary  architecture 
are  embodied  in  the  design  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Aspen. 
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Paul  M.  Roth,  pastor  of  Masontown  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Masontown,  Pa.,  was  named 
man-of-the-year  for  1967  by  the  Masontown 
Jaycees.  Bro.  Roth  has  served  as  pastor  of 
the  church  for  more  than  30  years. 

Conestoga  Bible  School,  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  Feb.  19  to  Mar.  1.  Teachers  include 
Omar  Kurtz,  Olev,  Pa.;  Melville  Nafziger, 
Gap,  Pa.;  Merle  Stoltzfus,  Morgantown,  Pa.; 
and  Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa. 

The  twentieth  annual  Ministers’  Fellow- 
ship meeting  of  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Conference  at  Maple  Glen,  Grantsville,  Md., 
Feb.  21-28.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is 
guest  speaker. 

John  F.  Garber,  Scottdale,  Pa,  was  at 
Stoner  Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Feb.  16-18, 
in  a series  of  Bible  expositions. 

S.  Weaver  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  was 
ordained  a minister  for  the  Goodville  congre- 
gation, Goodville,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  28.  The  ordi- 
nation was  in  charge  of  J.  Paul  Gravbill  with 
Richard  Danner  preaching  the  sermon.  Bro. 
Martin’s  address  is  R.  2,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
17557.  Tele.;  717  354-7562. 

Change  of  address;  John  H.  Mosemann 
to  1712  Woodward  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  at  Crystal  Springs,  Kan.,  Feb.  18-25. 
Elam  Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
Mar.  3-10.  Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Mar.  17-24.  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  Harlevsville,  Pa.,  at  Martins,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Mar.  22-24.  Raymond  Erb,  Elora, 
Ont.,  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mar.  24-31.  Keith 
Esch,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
Mar.  31  to  Apr.  7.  Herbert  Yoder,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  at  Bav  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  10- 
17. 

New  members  by  baptism;  one  at  Eugene, 
Ore.;  three  at  South  Colon,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
eight  at  Elmira,  Ont.;  one  at  Mt.  Pisgah, 
Leonard,  Mo. ; two  at  Floradale,  Ont. ; two  at 
East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa;  six  at  Plainview, 
Aurora,  Ohio;  seventeen  at  Souderton,  Pa. 

Ruth  Wilting,  Dan  Gerber  s fiancee,  was 
killed  along  with  five  other  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  missionaries  in  Vietnam 
by  the  Vietcong.  Dan  Gerber  was  captured 
by  the  Vietcong  in  1962. 

Open  house  was  held  for  Paul  and  Leona 
Myers  on  Feb.  4 in  observance  of  their  fifti- 
eth wedding  anniversary.  They  were  married 
Feb.  2,  1918.  Bro.  Myers  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  the  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
Amboy,  Ind.,  Apr.  5,  1936. 

First  term  missionary  Don  Brenneman  re- 
ported that  modernized  Pehuajo,  Argentina, 
is  a city  of  25,000,  located  240  miles  south- 
west of  Buenos  Aires.  The  congregation  he 
pastors  "is  composed  of  more  than  70  mem- 
bers, but  attendance  has  been  quite  low.” 
However,  there  is  a good,  strong  nucleus. 

Kenneth  Reed,  overseas  mission  associate 


NOTES 

and  English  teacher  at  Asahikawa,  Japan,  re- 
marked, “English  is  still  one  of  the  hottest 
selling  articles  in  Japan,  23  years  after  the 
war  and  four  after  the  Tokyo  Olympics.  This 
makes  English  one  of  the  finest  excuses  or 
bridges  into  Japanese  lives,  I think.” 

David  Helmuth  wrote  from  Aibonito,  P.R., 
“Our  second  semester  at  the  Bible  Institute 
is  well  under  way  now,  and  I am  really  en- 
couraged that  we  are  off  to  a good  start  at 
least.  There  are  22  matriculated  now  here  at 
Aibonito  and  19  at  Bayamon  in  addition  to  a 
number  who  attend  as  listeners. 

Mario  Snyder  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference. 
Other  officers  include  Raul  Garcia,  vice-presi- 
dent; Eduardo  Alvarez,  secretary;  and  Earl 
Schwartzentruber,  treasurer. 

Newly  appointed  overseas  missionaries  in- 
clude Levon  and  Virginia  (Swartzentruber) 
Christophel  to  Araguacema,  Brazil;  they  left 
the  States  on  Feb.  14.  Also  going  to  Aragua- 
cema are  Robert  and  Fran  (Kaufman)  Ger- 
ber and  twin  sons  Mark  and  John;  they  de- 
parted Feb.  20.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Lamb- 
right  received  visas  to  go  to  Accra,  Ghana; 
they  flew  via  Algeria  on  Feb.  12. 

Wallace  Shellenberger,  medical  doctor  at 
the  Abiriba  hospital  in  Biafra  (Nigeria),  re- 
ported on  the  situation  there:  "I  think  the 
last  you  (Mennonite  Board  of  Missions)  heard 
from  us  the  mail  was  still  coming  and  going 
through  the  Cameroons  via  Calabar,  but 
since  the  Federal  forces  captured  Calabar, 
this  link  of  communication  was  stopped. 

“We  never  did  receive  any  communication 
from  the  Mission  Board  except  one  newslet- 
ter. [Shellenberger  has  heard  nothing  from 
headquarters  since  June  1967.  Four  other 
Mennonite  missionaries,  including  his  wife, 
are  at  Abiriba.]  We  are  wondering  what  hap- 
pened to  the  others  who  left  Biafra. 


Calendar 


North  Central  Conference  Annual  Ministers’  Conference, 
Red  Top  Mennonite  Church,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  Mar. 
5-7. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City.  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale  Pa 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis.  Mich.,  Apr 
26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Apr.  26- 
28.  ( Place  not  yet  decided ) 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat.  Canadensis. 
Pa..  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio.  July  3-7. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 


“As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  all 
doing  quite  well.  I think  that  all  of  us  have 
been  away  from  the  hospital  area  for  not 
more  than  one  day  at  a time  for  over  a year 
now;  we  all  need  a break. 

“Our  nonresistant  interpretation  of  Christi- 
anity has  at  times  in  the  recent  past  been 
put  to  some  degree  of  testing  in  regard  to 
the  Biafra-Nigeria  conflict,  and  it  is  a wel- 
come opportunity  to  witness  to  our  faith.” 

Addona  Nissley  wrote  from  the  Coamo, 
P.R.,  area,  “Our  yearly  conference  will  be 
held  in  Summit  Hills  Church,  Mar.  14-17. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a great  lime  of 
spiritual  feasting.” 

Stephen  Michalovic,  formerly  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  is  now  director  of  nurses  at  the  Huer- 
fano Memorial  Hospital,  Walsenburg,  Colo. 
The  Huerfano  Hospital  is  administered  by 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Lee  Schlabach,  administrator  there,  said. 
"We  are  constantly  struggling  to  acquire 
Mennonite  nurses  to  fill  our  staff  positions." 
Two  recent  additions  include  Mrs.  Michalovic, 
on  a part-time  basis,  and  Martha  Miller  from 
Kalona,  Iowa. 

Contributions  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  slumped  sharply  during  January  aft- 
er reaching  an  all-time  high  in  December. 
Compared  to  a similar  period  in  1967,  the 
contributions  have  increased  by  1.4  percent. 

Treasurer  David  Leatherman  said  a Febru- 
ary-March  total  of  approximately  $460,000  is 
needed  if  the  approved  budget  is  to  be  met 
by  Apr.  1. 

After  spending  one  year  in  language  studv 
in  Costa  Rica,  the  Richard  Landis  family  re- 
cently arrived  in  Guatemala  City.  They  are 
now  at  home  at  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Ver- 
paz,  Guatemala. 

Richard  and  Lois  Landis  and  sons,  Karl, 
Keith,  and  Kenneth,  are  the  first  Eastern 
Board  missionaries  to  be  located  in  Guate- 
mala. As  soon  as  they  were  located  they 
were  joined  by  VS-ers  Ray  Kuhns  and  Wil- 
mer  Dagen  who  will  be  undertaking  commu- 
nity development  projects. 

Thirty-four  international  trainees  traveled 
to  Berne,  Ind.,  in  January  for  their  midyear 
conference.  They  listened  to  Delbert  Gratz, 
Calvin  Redekop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Miller, 
and  each  other. 

The  conference  was  a time  of  comparing 
notes  and  sharing  observations.  In  some  in- 
stances America  was  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  There  seemed  to  be  two  main  criti- 
cisms about  America.  One  was  the  lack  of 
adequate  news  coverage  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  other  was 
America’s  preoccupation  with  materialism. 

The  Kern  View  Hospital  board  of  direc- 
tors met  in  December  1967  to  present  cita- 
tions to  John  C.  Penner  and  Paul  Engle  for 
their  16  years  of  service  on  the  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  board.  Both  were 
commended  for  their  work  in  the  church  and 
to  the  public.  The  hospital  is  located  in  Bak- 
ersfield, Calif. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

We  enjoy  the  Gospel  Herald  and  its  challenging 
articles  to  better  Christ-centered  living.  ‘Mv 
Prayer  ”is  the  first  thing  I read  when  the  latest 
issue  arrives.  They  are  exactly  what  every  Chris- 
tian needs,  if  we  II  be  honest  enough  to  admit  it. 
Yes,  some  of  those  prayers  find  their  way  to  my 
bulletin  board. — Edna  Harman,  Macon,  Miss. 


Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  several  articles  on  the  covering.  A Hood  of 
Readers  Say  " letters  appeared  about  these.  Later 
Bro.  Baker  wrote  an  article  concerning  our  disre- 
gard of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  date  I have  seen  one 
“Readers  Sav"  letter  about  this  subject. 

One  would  need  to  conclude  that  we  as  a church 
are  threatened  by  the  loss  of  coverings,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  either  has  departed  or 
may  depart  from  us  seems  to  be  of  little  concern. 
1 fear  we  have  lost  our  perspective.  After  all,  cov- 
erings, nonresistance,  nonconformity,  etc.,  are  not 
the  gospel — they  are  fruits  of  it.  May  God  help  us 
to  go  preaching  and  living  the  gospel  so  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  empower  us,  fill  us,  and  use  us. 

— Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

I was  greatly  interested  in  finding  a number  of 
references  to  speaking  in  tongues  in  the  Jan.  23 
Gospel  Herald  In  the  “Items  and  Comments," 
mention  was  made  of  the  report  in  Christianity 
Today  of  Nov.  24,  1967,  that  10  percent  of  all 
Episcopalian  ministers  speak  in  tongues.  The  same 
item  reported  that  hundreds  of  ministers,  among 
them  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Method- 
ists, Mennonites,  and,  amazingly,  more  than  1,000 
Roman  Catholics,  experienced  speaking  in  tongues. 

Then,  significantly,  J.  C.  Wenger  gave  a favor- 
able review  of  John  L.  Sherrill's  book.  They  Speak 
with  Other  Tongues.  Recently  I heard  a group  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  joyously  describe  how  they 
received  this  wonderful  gift  within  the  last  few 
weeks. 

I wonder  if  Mennonites  should  perhaps  study 
this  phenomenon  anew  and  with  more  openness. 
1 Cor.  14  gives  two  verses  we  seem  to  have  over- 
looked. Paul  said,  “I  would  that  ye  all  spake  with 
tongues  ...”  (verse  5)  and  "I  thank  my  God,  I 
speak  with  tongues  . . . ” (verse  18). — Roy  S. 
Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


In  recent  years  articles  have  been  appearing  in 
various  church  publications  extolling  the  virtues 
of  “change  and  expounding  the  evils  of  the  “stat- 
us quo,”  conservatism,  "dogmatism,  etc.,  writ- 
ten by  various  and  sundry  people  They  are  care- 
fully phrased  in  very  general  terms  and  use  in- 
nocuous illustrations  which  no  one  can  argue  with. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  is  anything  specific  mentioned.  It 
is  clear  that  they  have  specifics  in  mind,  a very 
particular  point  to  make,  but  they  consistently  stop 
short.  Readers  are  left  with  few  doubts  as  to  the 
point,  but  with  nothing  specific  to  speak  to.  I 
address  Bro.  Gerald  Studer  as  a representative  of 
the  whole  group  (Jan.  9 issue). 

He  says,  “People  would  rather  defend  the  old 
way  ...”  Exactly  what  old  way,  Bro.  Studer? 
Again,  “The  fact  of  change  is  something  we  must 
live  with  . . .”  and  “.  . . a change  has  come 
. . . .”  Specifically  what  “changes'  is  he  so  anx- 
ious to  justify?  As  I look  back  ten  or  twenty  years, 
I can  see  many  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
Some  I can  applaud;  others  I deplore.  1 am  not 
against  change  as  such,  but  I am  against  the  many 
changes  I have  observed  which  are  departing  from 
the  clear  scriptural  teaching,  and  which  many  are 
trying  to  tell  me  l must  learn  to  live  with.  Per- 
haps I must,  but  I can  never  approve  them  nor 
try  to  justify  them.  Bro.  Studer  fears  to  lose  his 


readers’  attention  by  speaking  specifically,  but  aft- 
er reading,  “The  world  constantly  changes  and  it 
will  relentlessly  but  surely,  wrench  out  our  life  un- 
less we  adjust  to  it  to  some  extent.  Is  this  neces- 
sarily to  drift  and  compromise?”  his  point  seems 
clear. 

He  says,  “For  onlv  creatures  with  a flexible 
spirit  can  live  in  this  kind  of  world.”  This  is  pro- 
foundly true.  We  must  bend!  The  only  question  is: 
Before  whom  are  we  bending?  Before  God  or  the 
world?  Is  it  possible  to  bend  before  both?  Bro. 
Studer  seems  to  assume  that  it  is.  I believe  that 
it  is  not!  Along  with  the  "flexible  adjustments”  to 
the  world,  there  is  increasing  inflexibility  toward 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Bro.  Studer  refers  to  previous 
changes — Sunday  school,  English  language,  etc. 
We  have  comparable  contemporary  changes:  Over- 
seas Missions  Associates,  Pax,  VS,  WMSA,  MYF. 
These  differ  only  in  that  they  were  accomplished 
without  bitterness.  But  none  of  these  can  be  logi- 
cally appealed  to  to  justify  the  "changes  of  the 
present-day  accommodations  in  the  church,  to  the 
sensual  styles  and  values  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 
liberate ignoring  of  clear  apostolic  teachings.  (Some 
of  these  are  named  in  Boyd  Nelsons  “Blame 
George  ”)  The  nature  of  man  has  always  been  to 
try  to  enlarge  the  strait  gate  and  widen  the  nar- 
row way,  and  God  help  us  when  we  succeed  in 
convincing  ourselves  that  it  can  be  done. 

James  Juhnke,  on  the  other  hand,  forthrightly 
states  his  view;  dialogue  is  possible  here.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  failed  to  differentiate  between 
moral  influence  and  "political”  influence.  There  is 
a difference.  Attempting  to  influence  politicians  to- 
ward moral  legislation  with  moral  persuasion  is 
not  "political”  force.  Political  force  that  moves 
politicians  is  the  opinion  of  a voter  bloc  large 
enough  to  endanger  their  political  position. 

I wonder,  too,  whether  Bro.  Juhnke  is  being 
fair  with  his  brothers  who  went  to  Washington,  to 
call  their  affirmation  that  Mennonites  would  choose 
prison  rather  than  compliance  a threat.  It  may  in- 
deed have  appeared  to  Washington  as  a threaten- 
ing situation,  but  was  it  our  intention  to  threaten ? 
If  so,  this  was  unchristian,  and  I wonder  why  Bro. 
Juhnke  would  advocate  more  of  it. 

— Wayne  C.  Yoder,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 


Please  permit  a delayed  response  to  the  edito- 
rial, "Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War?”  in  the  Oct. 
10  Gospel  Herald,  which  just  arrived.  (Wish  we 
could  afford  airmailed  Gospel  Heralds !)  My  re- 
sponse from  Vietnam  to  the  question  posed  so  well 
is  that  Christians  dare  not  pay  war  taxes.  Our 
government  has  gone  far  beyond  the  New  Testa- 
ment mandate  to  maintain  order,  reward,  and  pun- 
ish in  her  involvement  in  Vietnam.  But  we  Men- 
nonites need  to  go  beyond  the  negative  symbolism 
of  refusing  to  pay  war  taxes.  We  need  perhaps  to 
begin  to  at  least  give  a tithe.  We  need  to  establish 
our  credibility  as  responsible  protesters  of  national- 
ism and  militarism  by  getting  much  more  deeply 
involved  in  the  problems  that  are  feeding  the  fires 
of  conflict  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  accepted 
very  materialistic  values  and  quasi-Christian  ethics 
from  our  environment  that  compromise  our  witness 
to  the  world  who  pass  us  off  as  "unrealistic  and 
irresponsible.  The  way  of  love  and  suffering  will 
never  be  understood  by  our  fellowmen  until  more 
radical  demonstrations  of  it  are  seen  by  those  of 
us  who  say  we  are  committed  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ethic  of  love. 

— Everett  G.  Metzler,  Saigon,  Vietnam. 


The  article,  “New  Wine  in  New  Bottles,  deals 
with  change.  But  to  me  it  seemed  the  author 
missed  the  real  issue  of  change — that  is,  how  to 
change  to  become  closer  to  God  s will.  It  seems 
the  author  thought  the  real  issue  was  to  change 
or  not  to  change.  But  the  trouble  is,  no  one  sees 
this  as  an  issue  Not  even  the  Amish  think  change 
is  wrong  per  se,  although  the  author  thinks  they 
do.  The  Amish  welcome  change,  provided  it  brings 
them  closer  to  God’s  will  and  not  to  the  world’s 
views.  Too  often  we  Mennonites  miss  this  point 


because  we  think  the  real  issue  is  one  of  change, 
when  it  really  is  about  how  to  change. 

The  author  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  Chris- 
tianity or  Scripture  does  not  change,  but  only  the 
forms  and  applications  change.  He  says  these 
forms  and  applications  will  change.  They  can 
change.  But  they  should  not  change  needlessly 
And  then  when  they  do  change,  they  should 
change  only  because  the  church  has  found  new 
forms  and  applications  that  are  closer  to  God’s  will. 
The  trouble  with  our  church  is  that  too  often  the 
changes  are  not  this  type.  Too  often  change  oc- 
curs by  immature  or  rebellious  church  members  ig- 
noring the  accepted  church  applications,  and  doing 
what  they  want  to.  At  first  the  church  thinks  their 
actions  are  wrong,  but  as  time  passes,  more  and 
more  members  follow  until  the  church  has  a new 
form  or  application.  This  type  of  change  seldom 
brings  the  church’s  forms  and  applications  closer 
to  God’s  will  since  there  was  never  a searching  of 
the  Word. 

Our  church  needs  to  change  its  method  of 
change.  To  do  this,  perhaps  it  would  help  to  stop 
talking  about  change  by  itself,  and  to  start  search- 
ing the  Word  for  God  s will.  Then  when  we  see 
God’s  will,  we  can  change  toward  it. 

— Leland  M.  Haines,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Aeschliman,  Merle  and  Virginia  (Rufenacht), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Scott  Alan, 
Jan.  23,  1968. 

Beck,  Vern  and  Mary  Lou  (Stuckey),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Duane  J.,  Jan.  22,  1968. 

Brenneman,  Allen  R.  and  Virginia  (Miller), 
Accident,  Md.,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Marla 
Joy,  Jan.  15,  1968. 

Browning,  Robert  and  Louella  (Livermore),  Rex- 
ton,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Daryl  Duane 
Dec.  4,  1967. 

Erb,  Carl  and  Fern  (Schwartzentruber),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Janelle  Leanne, 
Nov.  4,  1967. 

Gerber,  Glenford  and  Lillian  (Gerber),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Steven  Jay,  Jan.  26, 
1968. 

Hershberger,  Alvin  L.  and  Elaine  (Wideman), 
Sandy  Lake,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Wade,  Dec.  8,  1967. 

Keener,  James  E.  and  Sara  Ann  (Martin),  Mid- 
dletown, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Larry  Duane, 
Dec.  25,  1967. 

Kurtz,  John  C.  and  Barbara  (Good),  Snow  Hill, 
Md.,  eighth  child  (one  deceased),  fourth  son, 
Stephen  Kim,  bom  Jan.  14,  1966;  received  for 
adoption,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Lauber,  Leo  and  Ellen  (Kauffman),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Luella  Deanne, 
Jan.  5,  1968. 

Leuz,  Christopher  A.  and  Lois  (Gross),  Pleiku, 
Vietnam,  first  child,  Kimberly  Lynn,  Nov.  24,  1967. 

Lichti,  Wayne  and  Violet  (Poole),  Atwood,  Ont., 
third  child,  first  son,  Randall  Wayne,  Jan.  19,  1968. 

Litwiller,  Marvin  and  Beverly  (Pleines),  Hope- 
dale,  III.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gregory  Charles, 
Jan.  17,  1968. 

Mack,  Abram  and  Lois  (Sheeler),  Collegeville, 
Pa.,  sixth  living  child,  fourth  daughter,  Marsha 
Kay,  Jan.  5,  1968. 

Magruder,  William  and  Rita  (Medellin),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  children,  William  Douglas  and 
Phillip  Scott,  Dec.  14,  1967. 

Miller,  David  and  Doris  (Geiser),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Rodney  Lee,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Nesselrodt,  Vernon  and  Reba  (Martin),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son.  Dale  Robert,  Dec. 
26,  1967. 

Oswald,  Harold  and  Mellanie  (Hershberger), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  third  son,  Kurt  Alan,  Jan.  16, 
1968. 
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Oswald,  Marvin  ].  and  Eunice  J.  (Roth),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Martin  J.,  Jan. 
15,  1968. 

Otto,  John  and  Dorothy  (Imhoff),  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Joel  Mark,  Dec.  19,  1967. 

Richer,  Eugene  and  June  (Caplinger),  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lynette  Joy, 
Jan.  28,  1968. 

Roth,  Kermit  and  Shirley  (Swartzendruber), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Laura 
Ann,  bom  May  1966;  received  for  adoption,  Jan. 
30,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Norman  and  Marilyn  (Begly),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Loretta  Renee, 
Jan.  11,  1968. 

Shank,  Philip  W.  and  Beth  M.  (Baer),  Sterling, 
111.,  second  son,  Gregory  Todd,  Dec.  20,  1967. 

Steinman,  Paul  Daniel  and  Brenda  (Harloff), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Tod  Daniel,  Jan.  4, 
1968. 

Wenger,  John  and  Lucile  (Mayer),  Zahala,  Israel, 
third  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  Jan.  26,  1968. 

Witmer,  J.  Donald  and  R.  Naomi  (Shank),  Peq- 
uea,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Karen  Sue, 
Dec.  27,  1967. 

Yoder,  Ronald  and  Ina  (Liscum),  Greenwood, 
Del.,  first  child,  Brian  Scott,  Dec.  29,  1967. 

Zuercher,  Arlin  and  Marie  (Ruby),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Carolyn  Jane,  Jan. 
8,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Boiler — Stoltzfus. — James  Boiler,  Kalona, 

Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Ruth  Marie  Stoltzfus, 
Williamsburg,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Robert 
K.  Yoder,  Dec.  30,  1967. 

Gerber — Reimer. — Hans  Gerber,  Ft.  Frances, 
Ont.,  Falls  cong.,  and  Marina  Dawn  Reimer, 
Steinbach,  Man.,  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  K.  Reimer,  Dec.  30,  1967. 

Gingerich — Christner.— Edwin  Gingerich  and 
Edna  Christner,  both  of  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  by  H.  Michael  Shenk,  Nov.  23,  1967. 

Graber — Schrock. — Linford  Graber  and  Esther 
Schrock,  both  of  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  by  H.  Michael  Shenk,  Dec.  29,  1967. 

Leaman — Beiler. — Glenn  E.  Leaman,  Manheim 
Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Beiler,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Ellis  D.  Leaman,  Dec.  2, 
1967. 

Miller — Peachey. — Daniel  R.  Miller,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  and  Alta  Mae  Peachey, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  Raymond  R. 
Peachey,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Mumaw — Trost. — Clare  Lavem  Mumaw,  Jr., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Anna  Josephine  Trost, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  by  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Dec.  2, 
1967. 

Nafziger — Brown. — Ralph  Nafziger,  Hopedale 
(III.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Brown,  Delavan,  111.,  by 
John  Troyer,  Jan.  10,  1968. 

Sauder — Musselman. — Kenneth  R.  Sauder, 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and 
Irene  S.  Musselman,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong., 
by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Jan.  6,  1968. 

Scherpf — Hess. — David  Herbert  Scherpf,  Irving- 
ton, N.Y.,  Coleman  Memorial  Chapel,  and  Mary 
Ann  Hess,  Leola,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Robert 
W.  Etter  and  John  R.  Martin,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Schrock — Miller. — Marvin  W.  Schrock,  Meta- 
mora  (111.)  cong.,  and  Geraldine  Miller,  Mantua, 
Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  by  Elmer  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  23, 
1967. 

Sensenig — Horst. — Carl  Z.  Sensenig,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Mt.  Airy  cong.,  and  Noreen  Horst, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder, 
Oct.  21,  1967. 


Terwillegar — Smith. — Tom  Terwillegar,  Mid- 
land (Mich. ) cong.,  and  Judy  Smith,  Midland,  Mich. 
Baptist  Church,  by  Ralph  Stahly,  Dec.  16,  1967. 

Troyer — Yoder. — Robert  Dean  Troyer,  Goshen, 
lnd.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Anne  Yoder,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon  King, 
Jan.  26,  1968. 

Whirledge — Detweiler. — Clarence  Whirledge, 
Middlebury,  lnd.,  and  Bernice  Detweiler,  Goshen, 
lnd.,  both  of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  Jan.  20,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Aeschliman,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  (Stuckey)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Nov.  27,  1884;  died  at  Detweiler  Residence  Hall, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1967;  aged  83  y.  1 d. 
On  Dec.  3,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Samuel 
Aeschliman,  who  died  Nov.  21,  1967.  Surviving  are 
10 children  (Fannie — -Mrs.  Harley  Nofziger,  Nelson, 
Anna — Mrs.  Ira  Grieser,  Ralph,  Marie — Mrs.  Noah 
Kauffman,  Uva — Mrs.  Walter  Miller,  Wilbur,  Al- 
fred, Nola — Mrs.  Chester  Short,  and  Zelma — Mrs. 
Donald  Rupp),  38  grandchildren,  and  79  great- 
randchildren.  One  son  (Noah)  preceded  her  in 
eath.  She  was  the  last  of  her  immediate  family. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lockport  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  1,  with  Walter 
Stuckey  and  Charles  Zimmerman  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Aeschliman,  Samuel,  son  of  Nathanael  and 
Anna  (Gearig)  Aeschliman,  was  bom  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  May  31,  1879;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven  Rest 
Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1967;  aged  88  y. 
5 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  24,  1897,  he  was  married  to 
Fannie  Short,  who  died  Sept.  26,  1898.  On  Dec. 
3,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Magdalena  Short  (see 
obituary  above).  Surviving  are  10  children  (Fannie 
— Mrs.  Harley  Nofziger,  Nelson,  Anna — Mrs.  Ira 
Grieser,  Ralph,  Marie — Mrs.  Noah  Kauffman,  Ilva 
— Mrs.  Walter  Miller,  Wilbur,  Alfred,  Nola — Mrs. 
Chester  Short,  and  Zelma — Mrs.  Donald  Rupp), 
38  grandchildren,  79  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Malinda  Short).  One  son  (Noah)  preced- 
ed him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lock- 
port  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
24,  with  Walter  Stuckey  and  Charles  Zimmerman 
officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Bauer,  Maggie  May,  daughter  of  John  and  Alice 
(Bare)  Bickel,  was  born  Sept.  21,  1894;  died  at 
Wesley  Hospital,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  6,  1967;  aged 
73  y.  15  d.  On  Nov.  1,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
John  O.  Bauer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Merle)  and  3 daughters  (Marie  Sipult, 
Vena  Jacobs,  and  Dorothy  Kauffman).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church,  Harper, 
Kan.  Interment  in  Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 

Bowman,  Tobias,  was  bom  in  Wilmot  Twp, 
Ont.,  Dec.  6,  1892;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Jan.  23,  1968;  aged  75  y.  1 m.  17  d.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  (Sybilla),  one  daughter  (Dorothy),  one 
son  (Robert  G. ),  2 brothers  (a  twin,  Aaron,  and 
Weston),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Minerva  Rosenberger 
and  Annie).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  25,  with  Robert  N.  John- 
son and  F.  W.  Zinck  officiating. 

Chase,  Eugene,  foster  son  of  Sam  and  Lillie 
(Good)  Zook,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  May 
21,  1925;  died  in  an  explosion  at  his  place  of 
employment,  a Pocono  Mountain  Resort  Hotel,  Jan. 
2,  1968;  aged  42  y.  7 m.  12  d.  Surviving  are  his 
foster  mother  and  6 foster  brothers  and  sisters 
(Vivian  Kreider,  Mary  Kreider,  Luetta — Mrs. 
Samuel  E.  Zook,  Ruth — Mrs.  Jere  Fenniger,  Nyla 
— Mrs.  Jacob  Speicher,  and  Tobias  Kreider).  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Leola,  Pa.,  Jan.  5, 
with  James  M.  Shank  officiating;  interment  in 
Mellinger's  Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Elam,  son  of  Noah  and  Maryann 


Cressman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  May  2, 
1910;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  near  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Nov.  14,  1967;  aged  57  y.  6 m. 
12  d.  He  was  married  to  Alvina  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  and  one  son 
(Grace,  Doreen,  and  James).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Biehn  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  17,  with  Irvin  Cressman  officiating. 

Gaul,  Stella  N.,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Alice 
(Newcomer)  Garber,  was  born  in  West  Donegal 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1887;  died  at  Fairview  Manor 
Nursing  Home,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1967;  aged 
80  y.  4 m.  16  d.  She  was  married  to  Benjamin 
B.  Gaul,  who  died  Apr.  22,  1965.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Bernard  G. ),  one  grandson,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  4 sisters  (Barbara — -Mrs.  Allen 
Brubaker,  Mrs.  Alice  Heistand,  Mrs.  Edna  G. 
Kepple,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Weaver),  and  one  brother 
(Jonas  N. ).  A sister  (Rhoda)  and  a brother  (Paris) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Joy  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  20,  with  Henry  F.  Garber  and  Henry  W. 
Frank  officiating;  interment  in  Cross  Roads  Cem- 
etery. 

Harshbarger,  Elsie  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Katharine  Kauffman,  was  bom  in  Bratton  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1875;  died  there  Jan.  19,  1968;  aged 
92  y.  11  m.  4 d.  She  was  married  to  John  H. 
Harshbarger,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Alvin  D.,  Jesse  D.,  Esther, 
and  Margaret — Mrs.  John  French),  5 grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Mattawana  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Booth  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  22,  with  New- 
ton J.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Pleasant 
View  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Joseph  E.,  son  of  Elias  and  Lena 
(Lehman)  Kauffman,  was  born  near  Parnell,  Iowa, 
Mar.  7,  1872;  died  at  Edmonton,  Alta..  Jan.  13, 
1968;  aged  95  y.  10  m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Katie  Yoder,  whom  he  married  Dec.  23,  1900, 
4 sons  (Ralph,  George,  Loyal,  and  Joseph),  one 
daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  D.  D Brenneman),  one 
brother,  one  sister,  13  grandchildren,  and  31  great- 
grandchildren. On  Sept.  28,  1915,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  serving  the  Salem  Church,  near  Tofield, 
Alta.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  16, 
with  Harold  R.  Boettger  and  Milo  D,  Stutzman 
officiating. 

Mishler,  Anna  Edna,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Fanny  (Wyse)  Luthy,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Nov.  15,  1893;  died  of  a cerebral  vascular  accident 
at  Bixbv  Hospital,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Jan.  16,  1968; 
aged  74  y.  2 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  25,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Ernest  Leininger,  who  died  Nov.  25, 
1952.  On  Oct.  28,  1955,  she  was  married  to  Milo 
Mishler,  who  died  Jan.  6,  1967.  Surviving  are  4 
children  (Verne  Leininger,  Ethelyn — Mrs.  George 
Titler,  Ada — Mrs.  Vernon  King,  and  Orpha — 
Mrs.  Earl  Wyse),  2 stepdaughters  (Gladys — Mrs. 
Walter  Breniser  and  Grace — Mrs.  Orvan  Bontrager), 
one  brother  (John),  8 grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, 4 step-grandchildren,  and  12  step-great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Emma 
Church,  Topeka,  lnd.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Central  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  20, 
with  Henry  Wyse  and  Amos  Hostetler  officiating; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Reeser,  Lena  M.,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Mary  (Hershey)  Metzler,  was  bom  near  Byerstown, 
Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1879;  died  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Dec. 
1,  1967;  aged  88  y.  3 m.  14  d.  On  Nov.  6,  1901, 
she  was  married  to  Harry  W.  Reeser,  who  died 
Apr.  22,  1962.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Bertha — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Kolb,  Anna,  Nora — Mrs.  Clarence  L. 
Lefever,  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Longacre,  arid  Miriam 
— Mrs.  Daniel  Longacre),  16  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Sue  Moore, 
Mrs.  Annie  Houck,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Leaman),  and 
4 brothers  (Christ,  Abram,  Omar,  and  Isaac).  Two 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Road  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Dec.  5,  with  Clair  Eby  and  Richard 
Buckwalter  officiating. 

Ressler,  Esther,  daughter  of  Alvin  and  Minnie 
(Miller)  Oswald,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  9,  1910;  died  at  Dunlap  Memorial  Hos- 
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pita),  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1967;  aged  57  y. 

1 m.  11  d.  On  June  27,  1936,  she  was  married 
to  George  Ressler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Donald),  one  daughter  (Carol — 
Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Jantzen),  3 sisters  (Vera — Mrs. 
Homer  Farver,  Fannie,  and  Alice — Mrs.  Alvin 
Bontrager),  and  3 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Martins  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  24,  with  John  King  of- 
ficiating. 

Roth,  Elizabeth  K.,  daughter  of  John  and  Sus- 
an (Kauffman)  Hersh,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1883;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack,  a few  hours  after  shoveling  snow  at 
her  home,  Jan.  4,  1968;  aged  84  y.  2 m.  16  d.  On 
Dec.  25,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Allen  R.  Roth, 
who  died  Nov.  4,  1962.  Surviving  are  6 daughters 
(Susan — Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hess,  Catherine — Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Luik,  Edna  Mae — Mrs.  George  McEll- 
henny,  Mary  Elizabeth — Mrs.  John  F.  Echtemack, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Rineer),  8 grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut 
Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Gundel  Funeral  Home,  with  James  M.  Shank  offi- 
ciating; interment  in  Mellinger’s  Cemetery. 

Royer,  Isaiah  W.,  son  of  Urias  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Schrock)  Rover,  was  born  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  May 
2,  1873;  died  at  Upland,  Calif.,  after  a prolonged 
illness,  Jan.  19,  1968;  aged  94  y.  8 m.  17  d.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  grandson  and 
his  wife,  Christina  Neuhauser,  to  whom  he  was 
married  Oct.  16,  1906,  and  who  died  Jan.  20,  1967. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters,  (Mary,  Katherine,  and 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Charles  Neff)  and  one  granddaugh- 
ter. On  Mar.  27,  1904,  he  was  ordained  minister, 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  Orrville  Church  for  40 
years.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  Seventh 
Street  Church,  Upland,  Jan.  22,  with  Roger  Richer, 

J.  Lester  Graybill,  George  Beare,  and  Herbert 
Nicholson  officiating;  entombment  in  Bellevue  Mau- 
soleum. Memorial  services  were  also  held  at  the 
Orrville  Church,  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester 
Graybill. 

Short,  Dan  L.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Mary  Ann 
(Beck)  Short,  was  born  near  Stryker,  Ohio,  Sept. 
30,  1893;  died  at  Williams  County  General  Hospi- 
tal, Montpelier,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack,  Nov.  24, 
1967;  aged  74  y.  1 m.  25  d.  On  Nov.  12,  1919,  he 
was  married  to  Malinda  Stuckey,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  7 children  (Catherine — Mrs.  Paul 
Lederman,  Doyle,  Marvin,  Marjory — Mrs.  Law- 
rence Miller,  Denzel,  Corine — Mrs.  Philip  Samuel- 
son,  and  Joyce — Mrs.  Larry  Gerber),  25  grandchil- 
dren, 4 brothers  (Sylvanus,  Freeman,  Monroe,  and 
Virgil),  and  2 sisters  (Mabel — Mrs.  Joe  S.  Wvse  and 
Anna — Mrs.  Jesse  Wyse).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  27,  with  Walter  Stuckey,  D.  Wyse  Gra- 
ber,  and  Earl  Stuckey  officiating. 

Untemahrer,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Magdelena  (Ruby)  Untemahrer,  was  born  at  Thur- 
man, Colo.,  Jan.  24,  1916;  died  Jan.  15,  1968;  aged 
51  y.  11  m.  22  d.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  parents,  one  brother  (Aaron),  and  one  half 
brother  (Frank).  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mary  and 
Elizabeth ),  one  brother  (Joseph  R. ),  and  one  half 
sister  (Lena — Mrs.  Dan  Graber).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Wood  River,  Neb.,  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  |an.  18,  with  Stanley  Troyer 
and  Oliver  Roth  officiating. 

Witmer,  Willard,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Jemima 
(Swartz)  Witmer,  was  bom  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
May  10,  1898;  died  at  Stratford  General  Hospital, 
from  cancer,  Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  69  y.  7 m.  17  d. 
On  Mar.  31,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Avon  Snyder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Gor- 
don, Eileen — Mrs.  Kenneth  Reier,  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Ralph  Holmberg),  his  mother,  4 brothers  (Leslie, 
Joyce,  Homer,  and  Lincoln),  and  4 sisters  (Stella — 
Mrs.  John  Kehl,  Lilly — Mrs.  Arthur  Snider,  Etta — 
Mrs.  Emmanuel  Swartzentruber,  and  Susie — Mrs. 
Edward  Knechtel).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mann- 
heim Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  30,  with  Gordon  Bauman  and  Osiah  Horst 
officiating. 
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Missions: 

Paraguay 


By  James  D.  Kratz 

and  Argentine  Chaco 


Paraguay  is  a country  with  two  million  inhabitants,  with  a 
land  area  the  size  of  California.  Less  than  2 percent  of  the 
land  is  arable.  The  country  has  only  one  city  with  a popula- 
tion of  over  100,000,  the  capital  city  of  Asuncion.  Although  it 
has  an  abundance  of  certain  natural  resources,  Paraguay  has 
long  been  thought  of  as  one  of  South  America’s  most  under- 
developed nations.  Yet  Paraguay  has  had  a comparatively  sta- 
ble economy  during  the  past  decade. 

Paraguay  lies  in  a subtropical  area,  but  adequate  rainfall 
has  been  a serious  problem  in  this  agriculturally  oriented  na- 
tion. Transportation  facilities — few  roads  and  relatively  fewer 
railroads — are  inadequate.  Furthermore,  Paraguay  is  enclosed 
by  neighbor  nations  so  that  access  to  the  outside  world  is 
possible  only  by  crossing  foreign  territory.  Paraguay  has  prac- 
tically no  industry;  therefore,  it  must  depend  on  Europe  and 
the  United  States  for  its  manufactured  goods. 

While  one  thinks  of  Spanish  as  the  official  language  of  most 
of  South  America — with  the  exception  of  Brazil — it  is  the  In- 
dian dialect.  Guarani,  that  is  the  spoken  language  at  every 
level  of  life  in  Paraguay,  Ethnic  groups  other  than  the  Ger- 
man Mennonites  have  made  Paraguay  their  permanent  home. 
The  Japanese  have  brought  their  truck  farming  skills,  giving 
the  people  of  Paraguay  a more  varied  diet. 

One  may  see  the  complexity  of  problems  and  handicaps  of 
this  developing  nation,  but  there  is  also  a distinctive  cultural 
heritage  and  a present  struggle  for  economic  progress  as  the 
hope  for  future  betterment. 

Coming  of  the  Mennonites  to  Paraguay 

In  1921  the  first  Canadian  Mennonites  made  an  investiga- 
tory trip  to  Paraguay  with  the  intention  of  finding  a place 
there  for  a permanent  settlement.  It  was  not  until  1926  that 
the  first  Mennonite  settlers  arrived  in  Paraguay.  Following 
World  War  II  larger  emigrations  of  German-speaking  Menno- 
nite refugees  came  to  Paraguay  from  Russia.  In  their  search 
for  freedom  of  conscience  and  a peaceful  life,  the  German 
Mennonites  in  Paraguay  have  experienced  three  decades  of 
suffering,  hardship,  and  disappointment,  yet  with  a determina- 
tion to  survive  and  overcome. 

Today  there  are  six  major  settlements  of  Mennonites  in 
Paraguay,  three  on  the  east  side  of  the  Paraguay  River  and 


James  D.  Kratz  was  a missionary  among  the  Tobas  seven  years  before  coming  to 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1967  as  associate  secretary  of  overseas  missions  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


the  capital  of  Asuncion  and  three  on  the  west  side.  Those  on 
the  west  side  are  settled  in  the  “plains”  area  northwest  of 
Asuncion  known  as  the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  Today  the  Ger- 
man-speaking Mennonites  in  Paraguay  number  approximately 
15,000.  Official  church  records  give  a membership  of  slightly 
over  6,000  baptized  members. 

Mission  in  Paraguay 

The  German-speaking  Mennonites  have  been  quite  isolat- 
ed both  geographically  and  culturally  from  the  native  Para- 
guay for  years.  One  of  the  heartening  things  that  has  devel- 
oped during  the  past  ten  years  is  the  sense  of  mission  by 
many  young  people  in  these  German  Mennonite  churches. 
The  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  has  had 
a significant  role  in  nurturing  this  new  awakening.  Many  of 
the  youth  now  working  in  the  evangelistic-service  program  of 
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as  itinerant  pastors  to  the  scattered  churches  in  the  Argentine  Chaco. 


the  Paraguayan  churches  have  been  trained  at  the  Montevi- 
deo Seminary. 

Today  there  is  a Paraguayan  Mission  Committee,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  several  Mennonite  conferences  in  Para- 
guay, carrying  on  a vigorous  program  in  several  locations  in 
the  country.  One  young  leader  expressed,  “We  have  come  to 
understand  that  we  have  not  come  to  South  America  to  es- 
cape persecution,  but  rather  we  have  been  brought  here  with 
the  divine  purpose  as  carriers  of  a message. 

With  a total  budget  of  $32,000  in  1967,  the  Paraguayan 
Mission  Committee  supported  approximately  20  workers.  Ap- 
proximately one  half  of  this  total  budget  amount  was  con- 
tributed by  the  churches  in  Paraguay.  The  other  half  was  a 
mission  subsidy  from  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren 
Mission  Board,  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, and  the  General  Conference  Mission  Board,  who  sup- 
plied the  largest  amount. 

In  five  locations  the  Paraguayan  Mennonites  engage  in  a 
mission  program.  Congregations  are  being  established.  The 
total  man  is  in  focus  as  a program  is  carried  out  through 
schools,  clubs,  literature,  radio,  and  a preaching  ministry  in 
the  emerging  churches. 

The  church  at  Itacurubi,  50  miles  east  of  Asuncion,  is  a 
story  of  God  s work  in  building  His  church.  Ernst  Wiens  and 
his  wife,  both  graduates  of  the  Montevideo  Seminary,  have 
begun  a good  work  in  this  interior  town  on  the  highway  to 
Iguazu  Falls.  Of  the  first  ten  baptized  members,  five  were  lay 
preachers.  The  congregation  itself  has  begun  new  work  in 
other  outlying  towns.  One  of  the  first  converts  has  already 
completed  his  second  year  of  study  at  the  Seminary  in  prepa- 
ration for  future  service. 

The  North  American  church  must  continue  to  support  and 
encourage  the  Paraguayan  brethren  as  they  discover  that 
Christian  faith  transcends  cultural  and  ethnic  lines. 

Argentine  Chaco 

Just  a few  hundred  miles  south  of  Paraguay,  another  kind 
of  Mennonite  outreach  thrives.  This  is  the  ministry  among  the 
Toba  Indians  in  the  Argentine  Chaco.  The  term  “Chaco”  has 
several  meanings.  The  Paraguayan  Chaco  is  the  whole  gen- 
eral area  northwest  of  Asuncion.  The  term  “Gran  Chaco’ 
refers  to  the  whole  region  of  western  Paraguay,  southeastern 
Bolivia,  and  northern  Argentina.  However,  when  one  speaks 


of  the  Argentine  Chaco,  he  is  generally  referring  to  the 
Chaco  province,  which  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Argentina. 

In  1943  J.  W.  Shank  and  his  wife  left  their  assignment  in 
Central  Argentina  to  move  into  pioneer  work  in  the  Chaco 
province  of  Argentina.  The  emergence  of  the  church  among 
the  Tobas  has  passed  through  several  stages.  The  Menno- 
nite mission  to  the  Toba  Indians  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a compound  to  which  a number  of  Toba  families 
were  brought  together  into  a farming  community.  Here  mis- 
sionaries tried  to  help  the  Indian  brethren  understand  a new 
way  of  life  by  relating  to  the  whole  man,  in  health  and  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  the  understanding  of  Christian  faith. 

During  these  early  years  at  the  compound  15  miles  north 
of  Saenz  Pena,  contacts  were  also  being  made  in  surrounding 
Indian  colonies.  Regular  worship  services  were  begun  in  these 
outlying  places;  since  the  Tobas  themselves  retained  some  of 
their  seminomadic  character,  they  were  the  carriers  of  the 
evangelio,  the  gospel,  from  colony  to  colony.  About  the  same 
time  the  Tobas  came  in  contact  with  Pentecostal  missions  in 
the  few  towns  and  cities  of  the  Chaco.  The  rather  widespread 
acceptance  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Tobas  had  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  what  is  known  as  a ‘ people  s move- 
ment.” 

Compounds  Are  Abandoned 

The  second  stage  of  the  Mennonite  mission  to  the  Tobas 
began  in  the  mid- 1950’s  when  the  compound  idea  was  aban- 
doned. Missionaries  took  a circuit-rider’s  role  in  working  with 
the  Toba  congregations  that  had  come  into  being  earlier. 
Language  barriers  and  cultural  differences  have  forced  mis- 
sionaries to  be  learners  as  well  as  teachers.  There  are  in  the 
Chaco  and  Formosa  provinces  of  northern  Argentina  approxi- 
mately 12,000  Tobas  today.  Approximately  2,500  Tobas  are 
baptized  members  of  the  church,  but  an  ever  larger  number 
are  sympathetic  to  the  church  and  its  program.  In  1962  the 
Toba  congregations  were  officially  given  legal  recognition  as  a 
church  body.  Mennonite  missionaries  serve  among  the  Tobas 
today  in  the  framework  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church. 

The  Toba  church  is  now  in  its  third  stage.  Missionaries  are 
no  longer  the  source  of  authority  in  the  church.  The  church 
has  attained  a certain  sense  of  autonomy,  but  one  that  wel- 
comes the  servant  missionary.  An  annual  conference,  regional 
meetings  on  special  holidays,  and  the  defining  and  redefining 
of  how  leadership  gifts  are  to  be  used  in  the  church  are  evi- 
dences of  another  stage  of  development  in  Toba  church  life. 

The  Albert  Buckwalter  family  has  worked  with  the  Tobas 
during  the  past  15  years.  Buckwalter  has  given  himself  to  the 
task  of  translating  the  written  Word  into  the  language  of  the 
people.  The  Michael  Mast  family  has  recently  joined  the 
Buckwalters  in  helping  the  Tobas  develop  maturity  in  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  missionaries  are  faced  with  many  crosscurrents 
in  their  work  with  the  Tobas:  the  strangeness  of  another 
world  view,  the  breakdown  in  the  structure  and  mores  of  a 
tribal  people,  the  pressures  of  change,  and  the  syncretistic 
tendencies  in  Toba  understanding  of  Christian  faith. 

The  challenge  remains  before  Toba  Christians  and  mission- 
aries alike  to  discover  the  implications  of  being  disciples  of 
Christ  in  the  face  of  many  adversaries.  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Good  News 
for  the  Whole  Man 

A.  J.  Metzler  reminds  us  that  God  is  constantly  increasing 
the  vision  of  the  church.  For  about  a hundred  years  we  were 
coming  to  understand  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  the  whole  world.  Lately  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  helping  us  to  see  more  discerningly  that  the  gospel  is 
for  the  whole  man.  This  insight  has  several  meaningful  and 
immediate  dimensions  for  congregational  life. 

It  suggests  first  that  we  do  not  have  to  choose  between  the 
social  gospel  people  and  the  “soul  savers’’  after  all.  Since  the 
gospel  is  for  the  whole  man,  including  his  needs  now  and  his 
eternal  needs,  we  deprive  the  person  of  being  helped  wholly 
if  we  leave  out  either  his  social  or  his  spiritual  needs.  In  any 
case,  the  division  between  “social”  and  “spiritual”  needs  is 
ours,  not  Christ’s.  He  went  about  doing  good,  helping  men  in 
need  wherever  they  were  and  with  whatever  they  needed. 

Nor  does  one  get  the  impression  that  Jesus  helped  people 
socially  so  that  He  could  get  His  foot  in  the  door  to  sell 
them  spiritual  help  later.  He  was  interested  in  making  men 
whole — wholly  whole.  Thus  one  aspect  of  a man’s  needs  did 
not  take  priority  over  the  rest. 

This  left  Jesus  completely  free  to  start  helping  people  at 
any  point.  You  see  what  that  means!  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a religious  professional  to  begin  helping  people  toward 
wholeness.  Apparently  the  Good  Samaritan  wasn’t.  He  was  a 
man  with  a deep  concern  for  his  neighbor.  We  must  have  the 
same  concern. 

This  puts  every  Christian  of  every  congregation  on  a team 
of  persons  who  are  in  mission  to  the  world  because  all  are 
always  somewhere  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  where  a 
neighbor  lies  bleeding  along  the  road. 

The  concept  of  helping  the  whole  man  means  something 
else  too.  It  means  that  we  cannot  reach  down  from  a position 
of  strength  and  arrogance  saying,  “Let  me  give  you  what 
I’ve  got,  then  you’ll  be  as  good  as  I am.”  Christ  still  has 
work  to  do  in  us.  We  are  not  yet  completely  whole,  none  of 
us  are.  As  Paul  puts  it,  we  “are  being  changed  into  his  like- 
ness from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another.” 

So  we  stand  alongside  the  person  who  is  not  yet  whole  ad- 
mitting that  we  are  not  fully  whole  ourselves  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  have  met  a man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  able  to 
help  us  toward  wholeness  because  He  was  sent  from  God  to 
do  just  that. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

Save  me,  O Father, 

From  taking  the  first  step  backward, 
When  my  backsliding 
Is  almost  imperceptible 
Even  to  myself. 

Deliver  from  the  danger 
Of  the  impure  thought, 

The  unholy  desire, 

The  circumventing  circumstance, 
Neglected  prayer, 

And  work  left  undone. 

Help  me  never 

To  stifle  the  voice  of  Your  Spirit. 

Restore  daily 

The  joy  of  my  salvation 

And  open  my  eyes  to  see 

Your  mercies 

New  every  morning. 

Amen. 


Trinity  Mennonite  Church 

The  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  Glendale,  Ariz.  (western 
suburb  of  Phoenix).  The  present  building  is  the  Fellowship  Hall  of  a four 
building  complex  to  be  built  around  the  central  patio.  The  congregation 
was  organized  in  1962  with  a charter  membership  of  22.  The  present 
membership  is  63,  with  Sunday  morning  attendance  of  approximately  100. 
Donald  E.  Yoder  is  the  pastor. 
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Editorial 


What  Peace  Testimony? 


Mind  if  I bare  my  heart?  I have  a growing  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness about  our  peace  testimony.  We  are  saying  a great  deal 
about  the  wrongness  of  war.  Yet  frankly  we  feel  free  to  war 
among  ourselves.  We  daily  condemn  actions  of  the  military. 
Yet  we  seem  ready  to  jump  at  each  other’s  throats  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Let  someone  write  or  say  something 
which  is  not  exactly  our  line  and  we  let  loose  with  charges 
and  judgments  which  are  often  ill-founded  and  which  speak 
everything  but  love.  We  retaliate  and  start  reports  rolling. 
We  become  like  the  fellow  who  shouted,  “I’m  a pacifist  and 
I’ll  fight  for  my  position!  ” 

Some  are  saying  a great  deal  against  those  who  try  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  without  preaching  a new  life  in  Christ. 
“We  can’t  ask  people  to  love  and  seek  peace  if  they  do  not 
have  the  gospel  and  are  not  born  again.”  This  I believe  also. 
But  do  we  really  demonstrate  the  love  and  peace  seeking  we 
speak  about?  Has  the  gospel  changed  us  into  persons  of  love 
and  peace?  There  is  danger  also  that  our  explanations, 
though  correct,  can  be  good  excuses  for  our  doing  nothing  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  others. 

Personally,  I’m  very  tired  of  hearing  persons  make  broad 
statements  of  attack  on  church  leaders  which  cast  doubt  on 
Christian  integrity.  I’m  tired  because  each  time  persons  who 
write  and  speak  such  statements  are  asked,  “Whom  in  partic- 
ular do  you  refer  to?”  the  answer  is  that  they  are  speaking 
of  Christendom  at  large  or  they  are  speaking  of  Pike,  Tillich, 
Bultmann,  and  Brunner,  whom  few  know  anything  about. 
The  implication  of  their  statement,  however,  is  different. 
Those  making  these,  imply  our  own  church  leaders  and  of 
course  seek  to  prove  their  own  orthodoxy  by  downing  an- 
other. 

Of  course  I am  not  saying  that  any  leader  is  faultless.  A 
true  Christian  leader  will  be  ready  to  confess  error.  I am 
saying  that  such  attacks  are  unchristian  because  they  smear 
another  and  they  do  not  follow  the  biblical  teaching  to  go 
first  to  a brother.  Instead  of  building  a love  relationship  be- 
tween brethren,  we  often  build  walls  between  persons  or 
groups  because  we  do  not  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  or  follow 
His  commands  when  our  brother  offends  us. 

Now  let  me  say  a few  things  which  are  not  about  Pike  or 
Bultmann  but  about  ourselves. 

In  a meeting  the  other  day  some  pastors  were  discussing 
the  fact  that  many  youth  are  really  questioning  whether  they 
believe  in  nonresistance.  They  know  the  church’s  position 
well  enough,  but  they  are  not  really  sure  they  have  adopted 
it  as  their  own.  Their  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  they 
fail  to  see  a nonresistant  and  redemptive  approach  in  many 
homes,  churches,  and  in  our  relations  with  those  with  whom 
we  differ. 

Divisive  meetings  are  held  at  times  throughout  the  church. 


They  are  usually  called  meetings  of  “concerned  brethren”  or 
similar  names.  You  can  tell  the  difference  between  a divisive 
meeting  and  a meeting  with  real  Christian  concern  by  the  ap- 
proach. Divisive  meetings  are  meetings  which  call  together 
only  those  persons  who  will  agree  on  a point  of  view  in  op- 
position to  others.  If  love  and  peace  were  the  motivating 
forces,  invitation  would  include  also  those  who  differ  or  those 
who  are  thought  to  be  in  error.  Thus  brethren  could  confront 
each  other  in  a Christian  way  and  discuss  problems  rather 
than  joining  forces  against  each  other. 

Christian  love  never  despises  another  or  works  ill  against 
his  neighbor.  The  fact  is  that  true  love  deepens  for  the  other 
when  difficulties  appear.  How  often  our  lack  of  love  is  worse 
than  our  brother’s  fault! 

How  long  will  Christians  think  that  the  crowning  evidence 
of  spirituality  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  is  expressed  in  a bit- 
ter, vehement  defense  of  what  is  called  “the  faith”?  Although 
we  yield  to  no  one  on  “the  faith  . . . once  delivered  unto  the 
saints,”  an  unlovely  defense  is  more  the  result  of  a distorted 
self-complex  or  a false  front  for  wounded  pride  than  the  re- 
sult of  Holy  Spirit  urgings.  Some  who  charge  others  with 
using  a penknife  on  Scripture  have  themselves  cut  out  1 Cor. 
13.  Remember,  love  is  the  perfect  tense  of  life.  It  has  been 
the  mistake  of  every  age  to  make  faith  rather  than  love  the 
test  of  Christianity.  But  “he  that  loveth  not  . . . abideth  in 
death.” 

Someone  has  given  a good  guide:  “No  man  is  trained  to 
use  Paul’s  rod  until  he  knows  how  to  anoint  it  with  Paul’s 
tears.”  It’s  better  not  to  speak  about  a brother’s  fault  unless 
we  can  do  it  to  him  personally  after  fervent  prayer  for  him. 

Finally,  if  our  youth  are  to  take  a nonresistant  and  re- 
demptive approach  to  life,  they  will  not  only  need  to  be 
taught,  but  more,  they  will  need  to  see  it  on  the  home,  the 
congregational,  and  the  denominational  levels  of  life. 

Most  of  our  differences  and  difficulties  arise  because  we  do 
not  know  persons.  How  often  have  we  heard  or  said,  “When 
I learned  to  know  him,  it  looked  altogether  different  and  I 
understood  better  what  he  was  saying.” 

Many  of  the  expressions  of  criticism  which  we  voice 
against  others  arise  out  of  a feeling  that  we  are  threatened 
in  some  way.  A criticism  of  another  is  usually  a defense  for 
ourselves.  This  spirit  also  keeps  us  from  going  to  our  brother 
first  as  the  Scripture  says. 

In  the  congregation,  the  spirit  of  love  or  animosity  depends 
to  a striking  degree  on  local  leadership.  A sense  of  insecurity 
or  uncertainty  inclines  to  make  us  heresy  hunters.  And  a 
constant  critical  spirit  often  arises  out  of  personal  feelings  of 
guilt.  This  spirit  rubs  off  on  others.  A pastor  or  any  other 
leader  leads  in  the  long  run  only  as  he  leads  in  love.  Let  us 
do  those  things  which  make  for  peace. — D. 
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What  Shall 
We  Do 
About 
Dishonesty? 


A broad  spectrum  of  the  leaders  and  thinkers  in  the  nation 
today  agree  that  America  is  in  the  midst  of  a moral  upheaval. 
The  situation  is  something  of  a dilemma.  On  the  one  hand, 
most  people  probably  desire  to  live  moral  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  impact  of  war,  world  crises,  and  rapid  social 
change,  there  is  a shattering  of  the  moral  standards  by  which 
men  have  lived  in  the  past.  This  is  increasingly  an  age  with- 
out moral  standards,  and  multitudes  of  people  are  morally 
adrift. 


The  Issue 

The  issue  of  honesty  is  related  fundamentally  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society  in  an  age  of  crisis.  It  embraces  the  social  obli- 
gations of  both  individuals  and  groups.  But  as  the  social  order 
becomes  more  highly  organized,  the  demands  of  honesty  be- 
come more  difficult  to  discern.  However,  in  the  approach  to 
ever  more  complex  moral  issues,  the  integrity  of  the  individ- 
ual is  basic.  In  responsible  business  and  social  relationships, 
cheating  and  stealing  are  wrong  and  can  lead  to  disastrous 
personal  and  social  consequences. 

Objective  evidence  supports  the  fact  that  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty have  reached  serious  proportions  in  the  United  States 
todav.  The  problem  is  not  limited  to  one  class  or  group.  It 
ranges  from  price-rigging  and  profiteering  by  persons  in  the 
highest  places  of  responsibility  to  customer  thefts  at  the  super- 
markets. 

A recent  study  reported  that  500,000  supermarket  shopping 
carts  disappeared  from  stores  in  a calendar  year.  Further- 
more, it  was  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  food 
goes  to  cover  what  customers  and  employees  steal.  One  large 
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department  store  chain  estimates  a loss  mainly  from  customer 
and  employee  thefts  at  more  than  one  million  dollars  annually. 
For  the  country  as  a whole,  employee  thefts  average  approx- 
imately two  billion  dollars  yearly.  Steadily  mounting  claims  in 
connection  with  automobile  accidents  are  costing  insurance 
companies  added  millions,  which  are  passed  on  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  high  insurance  rates.  One  study  concluded  that 
75  percent  of  all  these  claims  are  fraudulent. 

In  business  and  labor,  the  problem  is  particularly  perplex- 
ing. A survey  of  a repair  service  in  an  urban  area  revealed 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  these  businesses  were  consistent- 
ly overcharging  their  patrons.  So  acute  was  the  problem  that 
stringent  state  regulations  were  considered. 

There  are  obviously  dishonest  practices  in  businesses  which 
are  subject  to  prosecution,  such  as  slanted  oil-well  drilling, 
industry-wide  price-fixing  to  pyramid  profits,  and  the  bribery 
of  officials  in  government  for  unfair  advantage,  over  competi- 
tors. However,  in  many  business  dealings,  dishonest  practices 
are  less  obvious  and  hence  less  clearly  defined.  For  instance, 
moneylenders  from  credit  unions  to  loan  sharks  disguise  the 
rate  of  interest  and  actual  cost  in  dollars  of  time  payments 
and  buying  on  the  installment  plan.  Closely  related  in  princi- 
ple are  the  problems  of  deceptive  advertising  and  packaging 
of  products,  and  the  moral  issues  involved  in  temporarv 
price-cutting  to  destroy  the  small  competitor. 

In  labor-management  relations,  the  implementation  of 
honest  employment  codes  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Both  busi- 
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ness  and  labor  publicly  support  the  principle  of  fair  employ- 
ment for  all,  but  they  often  deny  it  in  actual  practice  because 
of  race  or  creed.  As  a result,  many  persons  are  unable  to  get 
suitable  employment;  and  others  are  denied  justified  promo- 
tions. 

A thorny  problem  for  the  government  is  the  padding  of 
expense  accounts  and  claiming  personal  expenditures  as  legit- 
imate business  expense  for  tax  deductions.  Not  only  is  the 
practice  dishonest,  but  it  also  increases  the  load  of  the  citizen 
who  pays  his  fair  share. 

The  director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  estimated 
that  the  government  loses  $5  billion  in  tax  revenue  annually 
through  dishonesty. 

Quite  naturally,  this  growing  picture  of  the  patterns  of  dis- 
honesty in  our  society  has  a powerful  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  younger  generation,  as  reflected  in  the  steady  rise 
of  juvenile  offenses. 

One  state  highway  patrol  reported  62,000  cases  of  automo- 
bile theft  in  a recent  year  with  80  percent  of  the  offenders 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  breakdown  in  family  discipline  is 
costly  indeed.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  college  campus  more 
sophisticated  forms  of  deception  are  very  prevalent.  In  a re- 
cent study,  40  percent  of  the  student  body  admitted  to  some 
form  of  cheating  on  examinations.  Interestingly  enough,  one 
of  the  pressures  for  cheating  is  the  compulsive  pressure  par- 
ents place  on  youngsters  to  make  good  grades. 

This  negative  recital  of  facts  is  disturbing,  and  it  ought  to 
be.  Both  the  integrity  of  personality  and  the  rights  of  others 
are  at  stake  in  the  growing  problem  sketched  here.  Deep 
probings  of  soul  and  of  society  are  imperative.  The  reasons 
for  dishonest  behavior  are  as  varied  and  devious  as  the  con- 
duct itself.  However,  in  the  overall  pattern  several  factors 
seem  to  have  decisive  influence.  In  the  first  place,  the  mania 
for  money  has  produced  a “money  morality.”  The  inalienable 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  the  good  life  has  been  largely  equated 
with  the  possession  of  material  things.  The  making  of  money 
becomes  the  dominant  goal,  and  the  possession  of  it  becomes 
the  hallmark  of  attainment  and  the  chief  end  of  life. 

Current  studies  of  the  college  generation  show  that  a pri- 
mary reason  for  going  to  college,  and  often  the  choice  of  a 
career  in  college,  is  the  goal  of  security  and  comfort  in  afflu- 
ent suburbia.  The  desire  for  a rich,  full,  secure  life  leads  to 
an  easy  adjustment  to  immoral  group  habits  and  an  easy  con- 
formity to  immoral  group  practices. 

Furthermore,  the  affluent  society  has  not  only  excited  the 
acquisitive  instinct,  but  it  has  also  offered  the  possibility  and 
temptation  of  possessions  to  more  people  than  any  other  cul- 
ture in  history.  Stealing  is  as  old  as  the  race,  but  the  entice- 
ments have  never  been  more  attractive. 

D epersonalization 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  dishonesty  is  related  to  the  fact 
of  the  growing  depersonalization  of  modern  life.  In  an  earlier, 
simpler  economy,  the  buyer  often  dealt  personally  with  the 
owner  of  the  business.  The  face-to-face  encounter  was  re- 
peated often  enough  to  establish  a genuine  personal  relation- 
ship. Now  business  has  become  big  and  impersonal.  One  argu- 
ment advanced  by  customers  and  employees  who  take  freely 


from  business  establishments  is  that  the  big  company  has  un- 
limited resources.  Indeed,  this  practice  is  hardly  regarded  as 
theft  at  all.  Curiously  enough,  many  who  steal  from  a com- 
pany or  from  the  government  would  not  think  of  stealing 
from  an  individual. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  this  problem, 
as  in  other  moral  problems,  is  the  idea  that  “everybody  else 
does  it.”  Nothing  in  the  culture  so  vividly  reflects  the  rela- 
tivism in  moral  values.  If  enough  people  follow  a practice, 
then  many  assume  that  it  is  right.  “Everybody’s  doing  it!” 
is  a standard  excuse. 

This  can  be  a very  subtle  temptation.  In  the  television 
scandals  a few  years  ago,  very  responsible  people  were  in- 
volved knowingly  in  rank  dishonesty  under  the  pretext  that 
this  was  the  way  things  were  done  in  the  world  of  television 
entertainment.  The  padding  of  expense  accounts  and  the  free 
and  irresponsible  spending  of  public  funds  by  government 
officials  can  be  condoned  on  the  very  same  grounds. 

At  this  point,  a word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  very 
easy  to  sit  in  judgment  when  one  feels  he  is  not  guilty  of 
any  of  the  more  obvious  violations  of  a code  of  honesty.  How- 
ever, such  an  attitude  is  extremely  perilous  because  it  usually 
leads  to  a legalistic  self-righteousness  which  does  not  take  in- 
to account  one’s  own  sinful  deceptions.  Also,  there  may  be  a 
corresponding  lack  of  moral  sensitivity  in  larger  social  issues. 
It  is  helpful  to  remember  the  Apostle  Paul’s  warning,  “Let 
any  one  who  thinks  that  he  stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall 
(1  Cor.  10:12,  RSV ). 

Most  people  like  simple  black-and-white  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  an  action  is  honest  or  dishonest.  There  are  numerous 
cases  which  are  neither  black  nor  white,  but  many  shades  of 
gray.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  Christian’s  crosses  is 
the  “agony  of  complication.  Nevertheless,  this  complex,  con- 
fused world  is  the  arena  of  the  Christian  life,  work,  and  wit- 
ness. 

Some  Answers 

Individual  Christians  can  accept  the  challenge  of  exemplary 
and  unqualified  honesty. 

Citizens  can  support  legislation  requiring  truthfulness  and 
clarity  in  advertising  and  in  lending. 

Parents  can  instill  principles  of  honesty  in  children  by  per- 
sonal example,  by  creating  opportunities  to  talk  about  the 
moral  implications  of  daily  decisions,  and  by  being  careful  not 
to  exert  on  children  pressure  which  might  tempt  them  to 
cheat  in  their  schoolwork. 

Pastors  can  preach  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  vital 
topic  of  honesty. 

Churches  can  provide  continuing  opportunities  for  study 
and  discussion  of  Christian  standards  of  honesty.  Helpful 
seminar  subjects  could  include  ethics  in  business,  academic 
honesty,  “white  collar  dishonesty,  and  biblical  principles 
relating  to  honesty  in  daily  work. 

The  denomination  can  provide  more  explicit  help  through 
literature  and  through  strong  emphasis  on  honesty  at  associa- 
tional  meetings,  state  conferences,  leadership  seminars,  and 
summer  assembly  programs.  D 
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The  Rich  Rewards  of  Obedience 


By  Marcus  Lind 


There  is  not  a being  in  the  whole  universe,  created  or 
otherwise,  that  does  not  have  someone  over  him  in  authority. 
The  highest  good  may  be  briefly  stated  as  “a  proper  respect 
toward  one’s  superiors.”  Once  learned,  this  is  most  of  what 
one  has  to  learn;  until  he  has  learned  it,  he  doesn't  know 
anything.  Boil  this  great  quality  down  to  a word,  and  it  is 
simply  obedience.  From  the  smallest  Protozoa  on  earth  to 
the  eternal  God  in  heaven,  all  need  to  learn  obedience.  All 
are  under  a power  to  whom  they  need  to  submit.  The  Ulti- 
mate to  whom  obedience  is  due.  Almighty  God,  is  clear  at 
the  top  with  no  authority  over  Him,  true.  God,  however,  is 
not  an  individual  as  such,  but  a threefold  being,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  perfectly  subject  to  the  Holy  Three. 

Authorities  We  Should  Obey 

I spent  my  first  twenty-one  years  looking  forward  to  being 
my  own  boss;  the  rest  of  my  life  is  being  spent  in  realizing 
my  disillusionment.  At  times  in  my  childhood  I was  keenly 
conscious  of  parental  ‘tyranny  under  which  I cringed  and 
looked  forward  to  when  I should  be  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  take  blissful  vengeance.  As  that  feeling  graduallv 
diminished,  there  developed  just  as  gradually  a consciousness 
of  authority  from  both  the  church  and  the  state,  granted  that 
the  school  is  an  arm  of  either.  So  these  three — parents, 
church,  and  state — under  God  were  authorities  to  whom  1 
must  either  submit  or  rebel. 

In  my  childhood  “innocence  my  attitude  toward  parents 
was  not  always  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  them.  In  my  limited  horizon  parents  were  great 
super-beings  capable  of  doing  anything.  They  were  like  God, 
infallible  in  most  every  area,  except  when  they  crossed  my 
will.  This  “only-mistake-of-the-gods  was  simply  unbearable, 
but  all  the  time  it  seemed  they  were  pointing  a finger  up- 
ward. I learned  by  trial  and  mostly  error  that  my  Father  in 
heaven  did  not  disagree  a whole  lot  with  my  father  on  earth, 
and  by  degrees  and  decrees  it  got  through  to  me  that  I was 
a happier  boy  when  I complied  with  their  mandates.  They 
seemed  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  life  in 
submission  went  on  more  harmoniously. 

"Minister  ordained  of  God  is  a most  peculiar  title  for  an 
officer  of  the  state.  When  we  speak  of  the  “ordained  breth- 
ren,” we  usually  do  not  have  state  officials  in  mind,  but  this 
King  James  terminology  strongly  reflects  the  important  place 
they  fill.  Equally  peculiar  seems  the  attitude  of  God  toward 

Marcus  Lind  is  pastor  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  moderator 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 


the  organization  of  this  ministry.  God  was  displeased  with 
Israel’s  desire  to  change  from  judge  to  king  although  the 
former  seemed  a hopeless  failure  administratively.  God  rec- 
ommended submission  to  foreign  nations  even  though  He  had 
said  they  should  not  reign  over  Israel.  Deut.  15:6.  Jeremiah 
admonished  the  Jews  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it 
would  be  well  with  them.  Jer.  27. 

The  way  God  allowed  governments  to  function  was  not 
His  way  to  make  it  easy  for  citizens,  but  to  produce  charac- 
ter. During  times  of  administrative  frustration  and  what 
seemed  almost  anarchy,  the  right  role  of  the  individual  was 
that  of  submission  to  the  powers  that  be.  This  produced  Sam- 
uels and  Boazs  during  the  judges,  Ezras  and  Daniels  during 
the  captivity,  Pauls,  and  Johns  during  cruel  eras  of  the  Pax 
Romana.  There  seems  on  the  surface  a relative  lack  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  God  as  to  who  was  ruling  or  what  kind 
of  rule,  but  a vital  concern  as  to  how  His  children  should 
respond  toward  their  government,  inasmuch  as  this  often 
reflected  their  relation  toward  God  Himself. 

Obedience  to  Divine  A uthority 

As  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  temple 
built  on  Christ,  this  masterpiece  of  God,  the  church,  has  a 
more  intimate  relation  to  Deity  than  the  home  or  the  state, 
and  a more  vital  claim  to  our  fidelity.  But  whereas  parental 
authority  is  by  right  of  birth,  and  state  authority  is  forced  up- 
on its  subjects,  the  church  seeks  for  only  voluntary  obedience 
in  response  to  the  love  of  its  Founder. 

The  normal  reaction  toward  suffering  love  is  a hilarious 
response.  It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  considering  the  sacrifi- 
cial aspect  of  the  love  of  God.  The  response  of  love  is  a re- 
sponse to  love.  “We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us”  (1 
Jn.  4: 19).  Love  is  manifest  through  obedience.  “If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments.  “But  whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in 
him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected  . . .”  (Jn.  14:15;  1 Jn. 
2:5).  How  can  I give  a halfhearted  obedience  in  reply  to  a 
love  that,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  “goes  beyond  the  highest 
star,  and  reaches  to  the  deepest  hell”? 

Biblical  obedience  is  not  the  blind  adherence  to  a set  of 
rules,  but  the  love  response  to  a loving  God,  a spontaneous 
outflow  of  a life  that  is  fully  dedicated  to  Christ.  It  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  meaningful  worship  and  commun- 
ion. It  is  a teaching  emphasis  on  the  inner  life  that  causes 
the  outer  life  to  conform  to  the  will  of  God.  The  teaching 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  present  a delica'te  balance  be- 
tween doctrinal  and  practical  exhortation.  The  doctrinal  is  the 
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THE  WORLD  STANDS  OUT  ON  EITHER  SIDE  NO  WIDER  THAN  THE  HEART  IS  WIDE. 


— Millay 


The  horizons  of  our  world  are  only  as  wide  as  our  hearts. 
And  if  our  world  is  a large  house  on  the  rising  slopes  of 
knowledge,  a house  with  windows  on  the  world,  open  to  see 
and  hear  and  feel  its  hopes  and  despair  — how  intense  must 
be  the  demands  of  that  life.  How  rich  that  life. 

And  if  our  world  is  a small  house  hidden  among  the  pro- 
tective hills  of  ignorance,  a dark  house  with  no  windows  open 
to  the  world  — how  blissful  must  be  the  security  and  comfort 
of  that  life.  But  how  limited  and  distorted  the  view. 

Most  of  us  have  had  a quiet  year  with  understandable 
changes.  Free  from  the  shadows  of  illness  and  poverty,  we  have 
worked  with  our  hands  and  minds  under  a benign  sun  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  as  night  comes  down  our  little  song  of  joy  rises. 
For  many  in  other  situations  the  year  was  a different  story. 

Coups,  counter-coups,  revolutions,  civil  strife,  guerrilla  raids, 
riots,  tribal  hostilities,  floods,  droughts,  famine,  ignorance, 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  superstition,  faithlessness.  The  year 
brought  new  tragedies  and  gave  further  time  to  nurse  old  ones. 
Anguish,  fear,  misunderstanding,  hate,  despair  resulted. 

“How  Wide  the  Heart's  Horizons”  is  an  ambiguous  statement, 
for  it  can  be  a question  or  an  exclamation.  Because  of  the  many 
Christian  people  clustered  in  farms  and  towns  scattered  across 
Canada  and  North  America,  who  have  wide  horizons  of  their 
hearts,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  able  to  work  in 
a wider  world.  The  wide  hearts  spanned  not  only  the  earth’s 
natural  barriers  of  oceans,  but  the  human  barriers  of  race  and 
nation.  And  because  of  the  wider  skills  of  the  volunteers,  we 
were  able  to  administer  a broader  program. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  now  completing  47  years 
of  service,  was  established  by  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  of  North  America  to  give  a Christian  witness 
in  the  areas  of  relief,  service,  rehabilitation,  peace  and  mental 
health.  Annual  Report  1967  attempts  to  picture  this  world-wide 
ministry,  but  much  more  than  16  pages  would  be  needed  to 
tell  the  whole  story  — the  compassionate  service  and  witness 
of  more  than  600  Christian  volunteers  in  38  countries.  A few 
names  of  people  and  places  and  programs  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  report.  But  these  are  only  a few  examples  from  the 
"great  company  of  witnesses.” 

“How  wide  the  heart’s  horizons,”  we  exclaim  after  reading 
this  report  and  knowing  that  it  is  only  a sampling  of  the  various 
phases  of  MCC’s  far-flung  ministry.  But  it  is  also  a question. 
For  some  have  chosen  to  draw  protective  drapes  against  the 
world’s  faces,  small  and  pitiful,  aged  and  menacing,  pressing 
against  their  windows. 

“But  if  any  one  has  the  world’s  goods  and  sees  his  brother 
in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how  does  God’s  love 
abide  in  him?  ...  Let  us  not  love  in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.”  I John  3:17,  18. 

How  Wide  the  Heart’s  Horizons. 


Compassion  Amidst  Conflict 


In  Vietnam  one  of  the  most  pressing  conflicts  is  one’s  image  and 
identity  in  the  community.  It  is  not  only  important  who  you  actually  are, 
but  also  who  the  people  think  you  are.  To  be  misunderstood  by  the  people 
means  to  be  just  another  part  of  the  psychological  war  effort,  an  easy 
target  for  Viet  Cong  assassination.  Unfortunately,  since  I am  a six-foot- 
two-inch  male  with  light  brown  hair,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  I am  just 
another  one  of  the  Americans.  In  Tam  Ky,  Bill  Herod  and  I are  the  only 
non-government  western  civilians  in  the  whole  town.  How  can  you  be  kind 
and  courteous  to  military  and  government  personnel  who  want  to  come  and 
spend  time  at  your  home,  want  you  to  ride  with  them  in  their  jeep,  or 
invite  you  to  their  compound  and  at  the  same  time  not  confuse  the  Viet- 
namese people  as  to  your  identity? 

Security  is  one  of  the  trickiest  problems  that  faces  a Christian  pacifist 
trying  to  work  in  military  zones.  He  is  in  a peculiar  circumstance,  called 
to  love  and  serve  both  sides,  since  his  God  is  larger  than  the  struggle.  This 
means  that  he  is  not  dependent  on  the  arms  of  either  side  to  protect 
him  and  he  considers  no  one  his  enemy.  However,  the  person  working  on 
the  front  soon  realizes  that  modern  war  is  often  impersonal,  killing  all  in 
its  path,  enemy  and  friend  alike. 

The  decision  of  where  to  work,  what  to  do  and  whom  to  help  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  the  person  working  in  a war  area.  Everything  that 
he  does  in  a war  situation  will  have  political  consequences.  Does  the 
Christian  look  only  at  the  physical  and  material  consequences  of  his  act, 
or  does  he  also  look  at  the  political  consequences? 

For  example,  one  time  I was  invited  to  come  to  a village  behind  Viet 
Cong  lines,  to  try  meet  some  of  the  emergency  needs  for  food  and  clothing. 
The  pastor  from  the  village  had  gotten  permission  from  the  local  Viet  Cong 
leaders  for  me  to  work  in  the  area.  Should  I go,  even  though  the  conse- 
quences may  be  having  myself  expelled  from  the  country  when  I returned 
to  government  of  Vietnam  areas.  Or,  must  I work  with  refugees  only  here 
in  government  of  Vietnam  areas,  making  their  life  more  comfortable  and 
satisfying,  when  I know  that  the  political  consequences  will  be  that  I am 
becoming  a part  of  the  psychological  warfare  for  the  US  army?  Can  we 
expect  anyone  to  believe  that  our  God  is  not  a national  God  when  our 
actions  of  kindness  and  love  seem  to  be  politically  helpful  to  only  one  side? 

A Christian  pacifist,  because  he  feels  that  his  God  and  his  work  are 
bigger  than  either  sides  of  the  conflict,  is  likely  to  find  himself  faced  with 
difficult  moral  problems.  He  will  find  that  he  has  friends  on  both  sides. 
What  does  he  do  when  he  is  asked  by  friends  on  one  side  to  reveal 
information  which  he  might  have  about  the  other  side?  The  problem  becomes 
particularly  difficult  when  human  life  is  involved. 

For  example,  by  coincidence,  one  time  I discovered  plans  of  one  side 
to  destroy  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side.  Was  I responsible  to  tell 
my  friends  and  try  to  save  their  lives?  If  so,  was  I also  responsible  for 
the  counter  measures  which  these  friends  took?  Would  I cease  to  be  non- 
political if  I disclosed  something  of  a military  nature  from  one  side  to  the 
other?  Would  I also  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  if  I knew  beforehand 
of  the  plan  and  took  no  steps  to  try  to  halt  it? 

I have  posed  these  questions  not  because  I think  anyone  can  send  me  a 
packet  of  neat  answers.  I have  posed  them  so  people  will  better  be  able  to 
understand  the  situation  and  pray  intelligently  for  us,  the  young  peace 
arm  of  the  church,  "fighting”  in  Vietnam. 


VIETNAM  HEADLINES,  1967 

• Doctor  to  Serve  on  Prison  Island 

• Volunteers  Rebuild  Refugee  Self-Respect 

• Eye  Specialist  to  Vietnam 

• $2,655  Given  for  Relief  by 

EMC  Students  and  Faculty 

• Oregon  Home  Economist  Assists  Highlanders 

• Bread  Provided  for  800  Saigon 

Hospital  Patients 

• 233  Tons  of  Supplies  Distributed 

in  Three  Months 

• COs  on  the  Front  Line 

• Improving  Animal  Husbandry 

• Nurses  Train  Montagnard  Medical  Workers 

• Meat  and  Medicines:  Messages  without  Words 

• Tear  Gas  Fatal  for  Refugee 

• Antique  Handcrafts  Revived 


Article  by  Doug  Hostetter,  MCC-sponsored  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  worker  seen  on  opposite  page  inspecting  the  bamboo 
cup  handcraft  project,  one  of  the  projects  he  supervises  among 
refugees  in  Tam  Ky,  Vietnam.  Above,  another  VNCS  volunteer 
ministers  to  the  health  needs  of  tribal  people  in  the  central 
highlands  of  Vietnam. 


■- 


Jordan  River:  Deep  and  Wide 


“Shukran,  Shukran,  Shukran”  (“thank  you”  in  Arabic)  has  come  to  our 
ears  and  has  been  felt  in  our  hearts  thousands  of  times  during  the  month 
of  December  1967.  During  a three-week  period  we  had  29  major  distri- 
butions of  Christmas  bundles.  Besides  these,  innumerable  special  hardship 
cases  received  these  "gifts  of  love”  during  this  same  period.  Whenever 
possible  Mrs.  Martens  and  I were  present  at  the  distribution  and  personally 
handed  the  bundle  to  each  child.  The  total  number  of  bundles  distributed 
during  this,  time  alone  approached  7,000,  which  means,  of  course,  that 
many  children  were  cheered  this  Christmas. 

Most  of  these  distributions  took  place  in  orphanages,  welfare  stations, 
private  and  church  schools  for  refugee  children,  and  also  in  connection 
with  Save  the  Children  Fund  clinics  and  feeding  centers. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  the  last  distribution  which  took  place  in 
Karameh  village,  about  30  miles  from  Amman,  near  the  Jordan  River. 

Karameh  has  been  in  the  world  news  several  times  in  the  past  months. 
Our  distribution  took  place  in  an  orphanage-school  combination  for  refugee 
children.  This  was  only  a few  blocks  away  from  the  place  where  27  persons 
died  several  weeks  ago  as  a result  of  fire  bombs  coming  from  Israeli 
airplanes.  It  took  the  Jordanian  military  and  police  force  to  stop  the  refugees 
from  moving  out  of  the  village  in  mass  after  that  incident. 

After  the  distribution  of  several  hundred  Christmas  bundles  to  needy 
children,  we  had  our  attention  called  by  one  of  the  government  officials 
present  to  the  expression  on  the  children's  faces.  The  children  were  scat- 
tered about  the  schoolyard  absorbed  in  examining  the  contents  of  their 
bundles,  their  faces  radiant  with  discovery. 

By  the  time  the  distribution  was  completed  it  was  lunch  time  and  we 
were  planning  to  leave.  But  a refugee  family  had  arranged  to  share  their 
simple  lunch  with  us  in  a nearby  hut. 

We  noticed  that  the  family  was  anxious  about  something,  and  through 
an  interpreter  learned  that  during  the  night  the  village  had  again  been 
shelled  by  guns  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Some  families  had  packed 
up  and  moved  out  during  the  night,  fleeing  for  the  mountains. 

Our  host  told  us  that  the  Israeli  seem  convinced  that  Karameh  is  a 
hiding  place  for  some  of  the  commandos  who  cross  the  Jordan  River  during 
the  night  and  cause  destruction  on  the  West  Bank,  hoping  their  acts  of 
terror  will  force  the  Israeli  to  give  back  these  homes  to  the  Arab  refugees. 
For  the  sake  of  their  children  the  parents  want  to  leave  the  village  too. 
But  where  shall  they  go  and  not  experience  even  greater  suffering?  And  so 
they  remain.  And  under  these  conditions  their  children  continue  to  go  to 
school  and  the  teachers  stay  at  their  posts  and  the  parents  wait.  In  the 
midst  of  such  circumstances  Christmas  bundles  have  brought  a bit  of  love 
“in  the  name  of  Christ.” 

The  story  of  these  bundles  in  East  Bank,  Jordan  has  not  ended  yet. 
Within  the  next  months  we  expect  to  receive  an  additional  14,000  bundles. 
By  then  the  grand  total  of  22,670  bundles  will  have  arrived  in  Jordan, 
which  is  probably  a record  for  one  country  in  one  year. 

The  Jordan  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  officers  of  UNRWA  have 
repeatedly  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  these  Christmas  bundles.  They 
have  urged  us  to  plan  for  a major  distribution  by  sharing  a bundle  with 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  4 and  16  living  in  "tent  cities”  in  the 
valley  refugee  camps.  According  to  our  statistics  this  will  require  nearly 
12,000  children's  bundles. 

No,  the  little  toy  usually  enclosed  in  the  bundle,  will  not  be  placed  neatly 
in  a toy-box  for  the  night,  because  there  is  no  toy-box.  The  towel  will  not 
be  hung  on  a rack  or  the  dress  or  trousers  on  a hanger  in  a closet,  because 
there  is  none.  Most  of  the  things  will  be  worn  both  day  and  night. 

“Shukran”  may  immediately  be  directed  to  us  here,  but  really  it  is  to 
God  who  led  others  to  help  make  possible  this  hour  of  joy  in  the  midst 
of  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 


MIDDLE  EAST  HEADLINES,  1967 

• Jordan  Team  Remains  Despite  Crisis 

• Emergency  Program  Planned  for  Refugees 

• Search  Begins  for  Best  Way  to 

Handle  Relief  Needs 

• Needlework  Artistry  from  Arab  Refugees 

• Jordan’s  East  Bank  Site  for  New  Program 

• Beit  Jala  School  Opens  in  Spite  of  Difficulties 

• Mennonite  Workers  in  Israel 

Discover  Fresh  Unity 

• Additional  Hardships  for  Refugees 

with  Approaching  Winter 

• Urgently  Needed  Blankets  Rushed  to  Jordan 


Article  by  Harry  E.  Martens,  MCC  director,  East  Bank,  Jordan. 
Photographs,  by  courtesy  of  the  Jordan  Ministry  of  Information, 
show  Arab  refugees  wading  the  Jordan  River  at  a shallow  ford, 
fleeing  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  after  the  six-day  June  war. 
Thousands  found  safety  of  a sort  (above)  but  little  else  in  the 
hastily  constructed  tent  cities. 


Article  by  Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  in  India,  Pakistan  and 
Nepal.  Photograph  shows  one  of  the  MCC  wells  being  dug  on 
a ‘‘Food  for  Work”  project  during  the  emergency  relief  program. 

Approximately  12  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep,  the  well 
will  be  lined  with  stone  and  topped  with  brick  and  plaster. 

Land  of  Need  and  Promise 


Hit  by  drought  and  floods  in  greater  proportions  than  in  1966,  India 
experienced  increased  MCC  attention.  Lack  of  food  has  been  a real  problem. 
The  Bihar  famine  received  world-wide  publicity.  The  government,  continuing 
to  place  emphasis  on  food  production,  is  still  uncertain  just  how  to  do  this 
most  effectively.  There  is  talk  of  reaching  self-sufficiency  in  food  by  1970, 
but  this  seems  remote. 

MCC  contributed  $90,000  towards  famine  relief  in  Bihar,  as  well  as 
four  expatriate  workers,  besides  hiring  local  people.  From  these  funds 
80  tons  of  rice,  40  tons  of  beans  and  60  tons  of  raisins  were  purchased 
in  North  America  and  50  tons  of  maize  in  India.  Nineteen  daily  free  feeding 
kitchens  were  operated  in  the  Latehar-Chandwa  block,  feeding  some  3,500 
people  daily  from  January  to  October.  Seventy-four  wells  were  dug  on  a 
food-for-work  basis  — all  but  one  produced  water  — many  in  villages 
where  wells  were  never  before  available. 

Feed  the  Children’s  Aid  gave  180  tons  of  rice  to  MCC  for  Bihar  relief. 
The  Mennonite  churches  in  India  contributed  some  funds  which  they  had 
received  from  the  German  and  Japanese  Mennonites.  The  Evangelical 
Fellowship  of  India  channeled  approximately  $17,000  through  MCC 
for  Bihar  relief.  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Mennonite  Christian 
Service  Fellowship  of  India  and  the  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  and  mission 
operated  together  in  Bihar  under  the  name  of  Mennonite  Relief  Committee. 

A program  such  as  this  is  not  easy  to  administer  with  all  the  accom- 
panying red  tape  and  reports  to  government  and  individual  donor  agencies. 
The  pre-election  period  was  not  of  particular  help  either.  One  election 
candidate  warned  the  local  villagers  that  the  Christians  were  now  feeding 


them  but  would  later  poison  them.  As  a result,  some  of  the  feeding  centers 
lost  many  people.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  most  of  them  were  back. 
Still  the  rumor  had  caused  considerable  suspicion. 

Food  taboos  can  also  be  a difficulty.  One  low  caste  widow  had  so  much 
pressure  put  on  her  not  to  eat  food  handed  out  by  Christians  that  she 
simply  refused  to  accept  any.  She  actually  died  of  starvation. 

During  one  month  the  people  lived  mainly  on  wild  plums  apart  from  what 
they  got  from  the  feeding  centers.  Another  month  they  ate  blossoms  from 
certain  trees.  Understandably  such  a diet  weakened  the  people  until  they 
succumbed  to  one  kind  of  disease  to  another.  Often  people  were  not  aware 
that  these  diseases  were  a result  of  malnutrition. 

Mothers  could  not  provide  the  necessary  nourishment  even  for  their 
small  babies.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  those  in  emergency  relief 
work  was  to  see  so  many  hollow-faced  women  begging  for  food  for  them- 
selves or  their  children  and  to  have  to  say,  “No,  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  food  for  all."  Our  effort  was  only  a small  drop  in  a sea  of  need. 

The  emergency  relief  program  terminated  in  October  and  plans  got  under- 
way to  continue  long-term  relief  and  agricultural  development.  MCC  con- 
tinued to  provide  some  personnel  and  equipment  secured  during  the 
emergency.  The  proposed  program  includes  land  reclamation,  improving 
farming  methods  and  the  digging  of  a large  number  of  wells. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  in  India  “in  the  name  of  Christ,”  as  servant  and 
peacemaker.  India  is  not  interested  in  Western  Christianity,  but  she  does 
need  the  healing  ministry  of  Christ  for  her  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


Farming  with  Faith 

The  Tarus  School,  on  Timor  Island,  is  an  unusual  agricultural  school. 
Of  28  students  last  year,  10  have  been  selected  to  return  for  a second  year, 
during  which  their  instruction  will  be  mostly  in  Bible  and  their  practical 
work  will  consist  of  caring  for  their  individual  garden  plots.  This  arrange- 
ment prepares  them  for  more  responsibilities  as  assistants  to  their  pastors 
in  the  various  villages  after  graduation. 

A second  unusual  feature  of  the  school  is  that  a large  part  of  its  annual 
crop  consists  of  a number  of  varieties  of  seed,  mainly  rice  and  corn,  to 
be  sold  to  Tarus  villagers. 

Tarus  is  thus  an  agricultural  training  school,  an  experimental  farm, 
a demonstration  site,  a seed-production  unit,  a new-varieties  promoter  and 
a theological  upgrading  institute!  After  12  years  of  sponsorship  by  MCC 
and  Church  World  Service,  the  school  is  being  turned  over  to  local 
Indonesian  leaders,  who  will  be  responsible  for  administration. 

MCC,  the  only  North  American  Mennonite  organization  in  Indonesia, 
attempts  both  to  support  and  to  supplement  the  faith  and  work  of  the  local 
Mennonite  churches.  How  best  to  implement  these  goals  is  not  always 
certain. 

The  exacting  task  of  transferring  sponsorship  of  a project  like  the  Tarus 
School  provides  occasion  for  reflection:  how  to  apply  even  our  modest 
portion  of  western  wealth  wisely  in  an  economy  that  is  just  beginning  the 
painful  task  of  rebuilding  almost  from  scratch,  without  damaging  either 
yie  independence  or  the  spiritual  health  of  the  national  church?  How  to 
give  advice  and  influence  decisions  acceptably,  without  becoming  or 
appearing  to  be  “neo-colonialists?”  On  the  other  hand,  how  to  refrain 
from  making  decisions  for  the  churches,  which  they  find  difficult  or 
distasteful  to  make  and  seek  to  push  into  our  lap,  without  appearing 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  dilemma? 

Among  the  challenges  of  daily  working  relationships  arise  some  concerns. 

How  can  material  and  financial  aid  be  given  without  causing  institutions 
to  become  dependent  on  it?  How  strike  the  proper  balance  between  material 
aid  to  meet  immediate  needs  and  development  assistance?  How  overcome 
the  massive  inertia  which  resists  any  attempt  to  shift  aid  from  established 
institutions  to  new  development  projects?  How  to  support  the  progressive, 
generally  young  element  in  the  leadership,  without  alienating  or  appearing 
to  undermine  the  older  established  group7 

Unparalleled  opportunities  for  the  church  in  Indonesia  continue,  and 
MCC  commits  herself  to  aid  the  church  to  explore  these  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit. 


INDIA  HEADLINES,  1967 

• Suffers  Third  Year  of  Drought 

• Emergency  Relief  Work  Begun 

• Land  of  Need  and  Promise 

• MCC-CROP  Drive  Will  Feed  Starving  Indians 

• New  Wells  Provide  Work  and  Water 

• Hot  Porridge  in  Leaf  Bowl  Puts  Smile  on  Face 

• Big  Valley  Sponsors  $10,000  Drive  for  India 

• Well  Digging  Project  Proves  Successful 

• Monsoon  Rains  Revive  Bihar 

• Ranchi  Riot  Relief  Work 

• Monsoon  Rains  Flood  Coastal  Plains 

• Bihar  Famine  Relief  Evaluated 

• Well  Driller  Leaves  for  India 


Article  by  Adolf  Ens,  MCC  director,  Indonesia.  The  photograph 
depicts  an  agricultural  student  of  the  Tarus  School  tending  his 
individual  garden  plot. 


John  Shenk,  Teachers  Abroad  Program,  Kenya,  symbolizes  the 
face  of  the  115  TAPers  in  Congo,  Kenya,  Malawi,  Nigeria, 
Tanzania,  Zambia  and  Newfoundland.  Article  by  John  Gaeddert, 
MCC  director,  Congo. 


To  Make  Sure  Foundations 

In  the  Congo  our  MCC  family  of  68  people  live  in  18  different  cities 
and  villages  and  work  with  Swedish,  British  and  American  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Evangelical  Covenant,  Methodist,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Congo  Inland  Mission  and  other  faith  missions,  churches  and 
institutions.  We  have  also  made  overtures  towards  establishing  fellowship 
with  the  Kimbanguists,  an  indigenous  church  group. 

Thirty-one  Paxmen  are  in  education  combined  with  maintenance,  con- 
struction, social  work,  relief,  agriculture,  electronics,  clerical  and  leprosy 
work.  While  the  requests  for  our  young  men  are  many  and  varied,  we  try 
to  assign  them  to  those  areas  where  they  either  work  alongside  a Congolese 
to  train  and  supervise  or  where  they  fill  a position  which  cannot  be  supplied 
at  the  moment,  yet  is  vital  to  the  continuing  mission  and  church  program. 


TAP  HEADLINES,  1967 

• Need  for  Teachers  in  Africa  and 

Newfoundland  Continues 

• Requires  More  than  a Spirit  of 

Adventure  and  Idealism 

• Helps  Lead  Christian  Leadership  Course 

• Nigerian  Political  Unrest:  No  Imminent  Threat 

• Thirty-five  attend  TAP  Orientation 

• Anticipates  Remaining  Years  in  Malawi  TAP 

• Variations  on  a Theme: 

TAPers  in  Music  Education 

• A Service  with  Adventure 

• MCC  TAP  to  Enter  Botswana,  1968 

• TAP  Alleviates  Newfoundland  Teacher  Shortage 


Paxmen  learn  enough  French,  Lingala,  Kituba,  Cipende  or  Swahili  to 
get  along  in  their  work.  Too  often  thought  of  as  Pax-boy-handy-man,  they 
actually  administer  well  jobs  considered  beyond  their  capabilities.  Main- 
taining a commendable  reputation  among  a large  number  of  people,  they 
add  youthful  enthusiasm  to  many  programs. 

The  12  TAPers  are  probably  the  hardest  workers  we  have.  They  come  to 
the  Congo  after  a year  of  French  study  in  Belgium.  Upon  arrival  they  are 
confronted  with  preparing  for  and  teaching  a minimum  of  24  hours  per 
week  in  a foreign  language,  occasionally  working  at  a school  which  is 
poorly-organized  and  sometimes  teaching  without  textbooks,  visual  aids 
or  chalk.  Yet  they  find  time  to  talk  informally  with  their  students,  visit 
their  villages,  scout  for  sugar,  flour  and  other  hard  to  get  foodstuffs,  see  that 
water  and  fuel  are  supplied  and  try  to  pick  up  a bit  of  the  local  tongue. 

TAP  has  established  itself  as  essential  to  Congo’s  secondary  schools, 
stabilizing  the  teaching  programs,  filling  in  when  there  seemed  no  way  out. 
While  most  secondary  schools  already  have  a core  of  Congolese  teachers, 
with  more  coming  on,  the  Congo  will  need  a good  number  of  expatriate 
teachers  in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  TAP  will  be  a welcome  word  in  the 
Congo  for  years  to  come. 

We  are  here  to  help  establish  the  foundations  of  this  nation  so  people 
can  realize  their  own  potentialities,  raise  their  standard  of  living  and 
help  themselves.  But  when  giving  relief  tends  to  make  men  greedy  and  feel 
others  owe  them  things,  when  education  often  makes  people  consider 
manual  labor  as  inferior,  when  building  up  an  institution  becomes  an  end 
in  itself,  when  we  are  accepted  for  what  we  have  and  what  they  can  get, 
when  we  often  are  out  of  communication  and  avoid  making  contacts,  when 
we  continue  to  perpetuate  paternalistic  ideas,  our  sense  of  achievement 
is  not  very  impressive.  But  many  good  things  are  happening  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  leave  an  impression  of  despair. 

The  Congolese  are  asked  to  step  from  the  age  of  Abraham  into  the  jet 
age,  and  we  are  here  to  stand  by  him  as  this  takes  place.  We  can  chafe 
under  the  disorganization,  the  blundering,  the  misuse,  the  “aping”  that 
goes  on  and  we  often  do  little  more  than  complain  and  blunder  with  them. 
But  we  can  also  cite  incidents  where  we,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  come 
through  to  solid  relationships  that  result  in  understanding  and  love. 


Leafhoppers,  Pigs  and  Pax 

I am  not  a farmer:  I am  a Bible  translator.  The  Scriptures  which  we 
print  are  appreciated  to  be  sure  and  are  making  marked  changes  in  Indian 
families.  Nevertheless,  Christians  come  to  me,  saying,  “Our  problem  is 
with  our  pig,  our  scanty  wheat  crop,  the  bugs  on  the  squash,  our  cows 
that  give  only  a small  jug  of  milk.  Can  you  help  us  with  these,  as  you 
cure  our  sick  babies  and  make  roads  for  us?” 

Now  is  when  I appreciate  John  Miller,  serving  under  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  for  he  can  offer  practical  help  for  the  Tarascan  Indians. 

As  I write,  John  is  still  not  in  at  nine  in  the  evening  for  the  supper 
which  I have  been  warming  for  him.  Life  here  is  just  too  interesting  to 
stop  for  eating.  Up  in  the  Indian  village  of  about  5,000  we  opened  a store. 
We  had  to.  We  have  been  preaching  improved  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers  and 
implements.  People  listened  as  we  moved  about  their  farms,  and  replied, 
“Well,  where  can  we  get  them?”  We  had  to  reply  lamely,  “They’re  available 
in  Mexico  City.”  Two  hundred  miles  away! 

So  a farmers’  supply  store  was  a necessity.  In  fact,  it  has  become 
almost  too  much  of  a good  thing.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  open  all  day 
because  with  a limited  staff,  we  have  to  be  busy  during  the  midday  — 
planting  experimental  plots,  demonstrating  cultivation  techniques,  spraying 
potato  patches,  curing  Indians’  sick  animals  and  preaching  modern  agri- 
culture. Every  place  the  Indians,  dressed  in  their  traditional  garb,  stop  us. 
"What  time  will  the  store  open?  We  want  fertilizer.  Your  vet  sent  us  for 
this  medicine.  Our  pig  is  sick.  Can  I secure  a bag  of  seed  potatoes?” 

The  Tarascans  live  in  Bible  times,  with  ox  goads  in  hand,  harvest 
wheat  with  sickles,  thresh  it  with  animals,  winnow  it  by  tossing  it  into 
the  wind  and  eat  unleavened  loaves.  Of  course,  their  seeds  and  animals 
are  degenerated,  but  the  down-to-earth  help  we  offer,  with  scarcely  any 
funds,  is  producing  results  which  the  great  organizations  appear  to  sigh  for. 

Apparently  improving  agriculture  for  a people  has  been  very  complicated 
and  discouraging  for  other  leaders.  Investigation  and  research  appear  to 
draw  extensionists  off  into  university  graduate  study.  Foundations  spend 
for  surveys,  experiments  and  profound  treatises.  International  visitors 
with  seemingly  perennial  traveling  expenses  come  by  “to  see  what  is 
being  done  for  Tarascans.” 

But  John  and  I cannot  take  time  out  to  pose  for  Kodachromes  that  we 
shall  never  see.  I begin  to  wonder  how  the  multitude  of  hungry  and 
backward  farmers  will  ever  have  more,  if  institutions  and  leaders  do  not 
tackle  the  rural  problems  with  a directness  and  be  forced  to  produce  on 
a very  limited  budget.  We  have  used  our  hands,  our  backs,  and  our 
personal  incomes,  all  with  delightfully  successful  results. 

I could  mention  other  projects  in  which  John  Miller  is  active  under 
the  Servicio  Agropecuario:  the  forages,  the  potatoes  and  corn.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  describe  our  successes.  What  impresses  us  are  the  groups  of 
neighbors  who  now  advise  other  Indians  on  how  to  mix  and  use  fertilizer, 
combat  leafhoppers  and  raise  pigs  twice  as  quickly  for  market. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  I hear  a bedroom  door  creak.  John  is  rattling 
milk  pails.  It's  no  chore  to  tend  to  the  animals  with  the  Indian  men  in  the 
cold  and  dark  because  each  day  one  sees  traditional  agriculture  giving 
way  to  one  more  modern. 


Richard  Fulmer,  Paxman,  Bolivia,  sells  garden  seeds  at  agri- 
cultural project.  Article  by  Maxwell  Lathrop,  Wycliffe  translator 
who  observed  John  Miller  as  Paxman  in  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  Mexico. 


LATIN  AMERICA  HEADLINES,  1967 

• 40  Heifer  Project  Animals  Arrive  in  Santa  Cruz 

• Bolivians  Learn  to  Read  and  Write 

Through  Alfalit 

• Pre-Emergence  Herbicides  Make 

Difference  in  Mexico 

• Chaco  Farmers  Interested  in 

Agricultural  Improvement 

• Dutch  Sponsor  Well-drilling  Project, 

Neuland  Colony 

• New  MCC-MEDA  Representative 

Appointed  for  Paraguay 

• Partnership  in  Leprosy  Service 

• Young  Carribean  Program 

Enters  Second  Decade 

• First  Sunday  School  with  Ayoreos  — 

Bolivian  Indians 

• Indian  Women  Study  Home  Economics, 

Neuland  Colony 


Robert  Lull,  author  of  the  article,  and  Don  Lloyd,  featured  in 
the  photograph,  are  Voluntary  Service  workers  at  Catoctin  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center,  Lantz,  Maryland. 


Hope  for  the  Future 

It  was  my  job  that  day  to  meet  a new  corpsman  at  the  bus 
station.  He  stood  there,  all  his  possessions  in  an  Acme  super- 
market bag.  Was  he  a high  school  drop-out  or  hadn’t  he  gotten 
that  far?  Did  he  come  from  the  heart  of  Harlem  or  a West 
Virginia  shack?  Did  his  parents  see  him  off  at  the  bus  or  didn't 
they  know  he  left? 

We  headed  for  Catoctin  and  began  to  talk.  He  was  from 
Kentucky,  had  finished  eight  grades  in  eleven  years  and  lived 
with  his  older  sister  since  his  parents  separated  when  he  was 
ten.  Not  as  bad  as  some,  I thought,  and  better  than  most. 
Amid  his  dismal  world  of  defeat  he  had  seen  a spark  of  hope. 
He  knew  there  was  something  better  and  he  was  going  to 
find  it.  Hardly  more  than  a boy,  he  was  ready  to  tackle  a man- 
sized  job.  That's  why  he  chose  Catoctin  Job  Corps. 

Catoctin  was  the  first  of  over  100  Job  Corps  Centers.  It  was 
set  up  in  1965  by  the  U.S.  government  as  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty program  to  aid  deprived  youth:  to  equip  young  men 
for  a prosperous,  successful,  independent  future.  The  Job  Corps 
program  is  organized  in  three  basic  stages.  There  is  an  educa- 
tion-vocation department  aimed  at  equipping  each  corpsman 
with  skill  in  reading,  math  and  a trade.  The  next  area,  employ- 
ment, helps  the  corps-member  to  apply  his  educational  and 
vocational  training  along  with  good  work  habits.  In  recreation, 
the  last  area,  group  cooperation  and  interaction  is  stressed. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  Job  Corps.  There  is  more  in  the  program 
than  waking  the  dormant  mind,  more  than  nourishing  the  under- 
developed talent.  Job  Corps  should,  and  can,  open  untapped 
spiritual  treasures  of  motivation  and  positive  attitudes. 

Although  the  opportunity  for  betterment  is  readily  at  hand, 
many  corpsmen  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities. 
This  is  evident  to  some  extent  in  every  part  of  Job  Corps. 
The  situation  can  best  be  attributed  to  the  conditioning  and 
background  of  the  corpsman.  These  fellows  have  been  brought 
up  in  a dark  world  of  failure.  They  lack  incentive  because  few 
of  their  efforts  have  been  reinforced,  because  few  of  their 
goals  have  been  attained.  They  look  to  the  past  and  see  only 
the  failure  of  their  dreams.  In  their  quest  for  any  success,  they 
tend  to  set  their  goals  low  and  easily  attainable.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  many  cannot  comprehend  the  necessity  of  education  com- 
bined with  job  skills.  In  the  past  the  only  jobs  available  were 
manual  labor,  therefore,  they  became  disenchanted  with  educa- 
tion. Few  corpsmen  see  any  use  in  working  harder  than  is 
expected.  In  the  past  they  seldom  were  rewarded  for  what  was 
done,  let  alone  compensation  for  extra  effort.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  deprived  youth  sacrifice  long-term  satisfaction  for  im- 
mediate success.  The  problem,  and  the  challenge,  is  to  over- 
come this  misguided  spirit. 

In  our  VS  unit  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a great  diversity 
in  talents  and  backgrounds.  We  have  a VSer  working  in  every 
area  of  the  center.  Don  Lloyd  is  vocational  welding  instructor 
in  the  work  and  vocational  area.  Bob  Lull  has  been  assisting 
in  the  education  department.  Milbert  Penner  and  Dave  Grieser 
have  found  recreation  and  counseling  a rewarding  area.  As  a 
unit  we  have  established  a Wednesday  night  religious  discus- 
sion period;  succeeded  in  encouraging  a good  number  of  corps- 
men  to  worship  with  us  Sundays;  put  the  greatest  portion  of 
work  into  a center  newspaper;  and  recently  began  an  Explorer 
Post.  Yet,  we  feel  these  areas  of  daily  labor  are  only  indirect 
ways  of  accomplishing  our  real  purpose. 

Inward  feelings  and  beliefs  must  precipitate  outward  action. 
If  the  spirit  of  man  is  filled  with  hope  and  love,  it  will  doubtless 
give  the  mind  understanding  and  motivation;  if  the  mind 
comprehends,  it  will  lead  the  body  to  willing  work  and  service. 
It  is  our  aim  that  Christ  will  lead  us  also  in  a spiritual  ministry 
to  these  fellows.  We  hope  our  Christian  example  may  be  strong 
enough  to  show  the  love  of  Christ  which  will  provide  a source 
of  motivation,  instill  proper  attitudes  and  give  hope  for  success 
in  the  future  — while  there  is  still  a future.  Once  the  hope  is 
present,  the  purpose  of  Job  Corps  will  be  accomplished. 


Equipping  All  God's  Servants 

Congress  Decides  Against  More  Stringent  CO  Provisions;  Influenced 
by  Peace  Section  Testimony.  In  May  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommended  to  the  Congress  a new  version  of 
the  draft  law  that  would  have,  among  other  changes,  returned  to  the 
provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  that  were  in  effect  in  World  War  I. 

Although  the  proposed  law  would  have  continued  to  recognize  con- 
scientious objectors  and  would  have  continued  their  assignment  to  civilian 
work  for  two  years,  exactly  as  is  done,  it  called  for  the  induction  of  all 
conscientious  objectors  into  the  armed  forces.  After  induction  one  is 
legally  a part  of  the  armed  forces. 

When  word  of  the  proposed  change  became  known,  members  of  the 
MCC  Peace  Section,  along  with  Friends  and  Brethren  churchmen,  acted 
swiftly  to  meet  with  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  explain 
that  induction  in  itself  was  an  impossible  step  for  the  historic  peace 
churches. 

The  congressional  committee  members  were  open  to  the  concerns 
raised  and  expressed  genuine  desire  to  return  to  a law  acceptable  to  the 
peace  churches.  Six  days  later,  when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a vote,  the  committee  chairman,  himself,  proposed  a return 
to  the  present  language  of  the  law  concerning  conscientious  objectors. 
The  amendment  was  defeated,  the  approved  bill  representing  little  change 
from  the  present  law. 

MCC  Representatives  Present  Vietnam  Letter  to  White  House.  Five  MCC 
representatives  were  received  at  the  White  House  in  November  to  present  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson  which  defined  their  concern  about  the  present 
US  policy  in  Vietnam,  including  the  plight  of  refugees  resulting  from  the 
prolonged  war.  Courteously  received  by  two  representatives  of  the  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for  national  security  affairs,  the  MCC  team 
was  given  a 70-minute  meeting  during  which  the  text  of  the  letter  was 
discussed. 

In  a previous  meeting  at  the  White  House  nearly  15  months  ago,  before 
the  mass  escalation  of  the  war  occurred,  MCC  had  expressed  concern 
about  the  U.S.  basic  policy  in  Vietnam.  Because  of  its  being  in  that 
country  and  the  reports  of  its  volunteers  about  the  destruction  of  the 
very  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society,  MCC  felt  it  should  again  speak  to 
the  issue. 

Kraus  Strengthens  Peace  Witness  in  Churches  of  India.  As  a part  of 
the  Peace  Section’s  continuing  equipping  ministry,  C.  Norman  Kraus  was 
given  partial  financial  support,  while  teaching  at  an  inter-denominational 
seminary  in  India  for  a year,  to  work  with  the  Indian  Mennonite  church  in 
strengthening  its  peace  witness. 

His  activities  fell  into  three  parts:  lectures  and  conferences  within  the 
Mennonite  constituency,  writing  of  articles  and  contacts  with  the  larger 
Christian  and  non-Christian  communities.  As  something  of  a roving  am- 
bassador moving  in  both  Christian  and  Gandhian  circles,  he  gathered 
information  for  the  Mennonite  churches  and  gave  information  to  others 
about  the  Mennonite  work  and  convictions.  These  contacts  provided  back- 
ground for  understanding  and  interpreting  the  current  situation  to  the 
Indian  Mennonite  constituency. 


MCC  Peace  Section  sponsored  a three-week  East  European 
study-tour  this  past  summer.  Four  members  of  the  team,  which 
spent  a week  discussing  the  topic  of  Revolution  and  Reforma- 
tion with  Christians  and  Marxists  of  East  Germany,  are  seen 
outside  the  Burgscheidungen  Castle  which  dates  back  to  the 
1600’s. 


Mental  Health  Services 

For  their  enlightened  interest  in  helping  the  mentally  ill,  the  residents 
of  Kansas  and  the  Newton  area  were  commended  by  Dr.  Karl  A.  Menninger 
at  the  November  dedication  of  a new  $400,000  building  at  Prairie  View 
Mental  Health  Center  near  Newton. 

"We  face  a big  job.  The  task  that  we  had  in  psychiatry  30  years  ago 
looks  petty  and  tiny  today,”  the  world-known  psychiatrist  said. 

Mental  retardation  is  part  of  that  big  job.  Work  in  this  area,  an  example 
of  the  broad  concerns  of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services,  has  been 
assigned  by  MMHS  to  a special  Resource  Committee  on  Retardation. 
The  committee  has  explored  the  complex  field  of  retardation  in  trying  to 
discern  where  the  most  crucial  needs  are  and  where  MMHS  should 
become  involved. 

During  its  four  years  of  existence  a number  of  specific  programs  have 
developed,  such  as  camps  for  the  retarded  and  their  parents,  pastor's 
seminars  and  a workshop  on  retardation.  The  committee  is  in  the  process 
of  taking  a census  of  retardates  among  the  Mennonites  and  trying  to 
determine  the  most  urgent  needs  of  parents.  A newsletter  is  planned  to 
help  parents  with  some  of  their  concerns  and  problems. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  by  MMHS  in  understanding  the  nature 
and  need  of  retardation  and  hopefully  some  specific  direction  will  soon 
be  taken  that  will  lead  to  significant  work.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
establish  foster  homes  for  the  retarded.  A pilot  project  is  being  developed 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  mental  health  centers. 


Disaster  Service  article  by  Walter  Neufeld,  pastor  of  Wayland 
Mennonite  Church,  in  a speech  at  an  MDS  meeting,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Mental  Health  Service  article  by  Dr.  Vernon  Neufeld. 
director,  MMHS. 


Disaster  Service 


DISASTER  SERVICE  HEADLINES,  1967 

• Second  Team  Leaves  for  Haiti 

• Returns  to  Former  Disaster  Scene 

for  All-Unit  Meeting 

• Farewell  Service  Concludes  Work  in  Haiti 

• Illinois  Unit  Responds  to  Tornado  Emergency 

• "Sermons  in  Overalls”  Available 

• Offers  Help  to  Alaskan  Flood  Damage 

• Follows  Beulah’s  Destruction  in  Texas 

• Texas  Reconstruction:  Second  Phase  Entered 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  as  well  as  the  entire  church,  if  it  is  to. 
realize  its  full  potential  and  meaning,  must  in  its  effort  be  at  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right  message,  for  the  right  reason. 

When  we  minister  to  persons  injured  in  a disaster,  we  meet  many  who 
are  displaced.  But  MDSers  are  not  displaced  persons.  Though  we  have 
also  left  home  and  are  on  the  scene  of  disaster,  we  are  in  the  right  place 
because  here  is  where  God  would  have  us  minister  to  the  wounds  of  the 
world. 

Whenever  tragedy  and  storm  strike,  we  can  become  displaced  persons, 
however,  by  staying  home  and  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  stricken.  In 
refusing  to  minister  to  the  needy  we  are  in  effect  preventing  Christ  from 
doing  His  work.  And  the  only  way  that  Christ  can  be  at  the  right  place 
is  if  the  people  in  whom  He  dwells  are  at  the  right  place. 

There  is  a time  to  pick  up  sticks  and  a time  to  hunt  for  the  bodies  of 
those  injured  or  killed  by  storm;  a time  to  build  fences  and  clean  out  mud. 
But  there  is  also  a time  for  sharing  faith  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

MDS  teams  don’t  waste  a lot  of  time  talking  about  what’s  to  be  done 
or  why:  when  once  on  the  job  they  just  pitch  into  the  work.  But  maybe 
more  deliberate  thought  should  be  given  as  to  just  what  is  the  right 
message,  or  the  right  word  to  accompany  our  deed. 

If  after  a clean-up,  people  only  talk  well  about  the  Mennonites,  then 
we’ve  missed  the  mark.  If  they  have  in  their  own  experience  established  a 
deeper  relationship  to  God,  then  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  right 
message. 

When  we  have  brought  together  in  our  own  lives  a synthesis  of  the 
wounds  of  men  and  the  word  of  God,  then  we  need  to  get  the  church  outside 
of  itself  and  into  the  world.  God  is  giving  us  a choice  today  to  either  get 
out  into  the  world  with  Him  or  to  stagnate  within  the  four  walls  of  our 
church  buildings.  That  is  a decision  before  the  church.  And  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  can  have  a significant  part  in  influencing  that  decision. 


Overseas  Activity 
in  1967 


No.  of  Workers 

OVERSEAS 

Total 

ACTIVITY 

COUNTRY 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1966 

Algeria 

23 

24 

$ 237,296.93  $ 

345,560.96 

Argentina 

— 

2 

5,291.28 

10,549.25 

Austria 

1 

1 

4,659.95 

3,859.61 

Belgium 

13 

8 

3,716.03 

4,734.52 

Bolivia 

23 

17 

92,836.05 

28,224.98 

Brazil 

6 

7 

10,344.82 

3,977.56 

Br.  Honduras 

— 

— 

31,046.29 

Burundi 

2 

2 

151,743.25 

43,812.24 

Congo 

58 

37 

513,795.07 

517,789.93 

France 

10 

7 

3,989.76 

4,734.37 

Germany1 

8 

13 

47,137.11 

56,500.67 

Ghana 

— 

— 

22,318.31 

Greece 
Haiti  & Dom. 

9 

7 

24,148.22 

37,152.89 

Republic2 

26 

24 

156,463.16 

101,964.78 

Honduras 

— 

— 

48,196.72 

4,960.72 

Hong  Kong 

2 

2 

171,258.56 

159,325.60 

India 

9 

12 

477,895.99 

139,864.09 

Indonesia 

8 

14 

153,278.74 

101,233.76 

Israel 

1 

3 

2,709.17 

4,991.38 

Japan 

— 

2 

4,293.29 

3,847.15 

Jordan 

6 

10 

318,131.84 

318,698.42 

Jordan-E.  Bank 

2 

— 

22,541.91 

Kenya 

30 

24 

52,894.33 

58,468.26 

Korea 

9 

8 

284,416.83 

270,499.72 

Malawi 

3 

7 

8,863.67 

8,221.94 

Mexico2 

8 

7 

10,956.92 

7,505.21 

Morocco 

3 

4 

4,625.20 

10,005.13 

Nepal 

5 

4 

5,710.98 

5,690.82 

Nigeria 

28 

21 

46,023.53 

38,281.59 

Pakistan 

4 

5 

3,995.06 

3,752.81 

Paraguay 

9 

11 

279,868.30 

199,163.68 

South  Africa 

— 

— 

6,084.00 

2,790.00 

Switzerland2 

3 

3 

7,873.42 

3,768.34 

Taiwan 

— 

— 

67,060.37 

72,180.30 

Tanzania 

Uruguay 

14 

12 

186,462.34 

5,303.50 

153,879.53 

Vietnam 

42 

41 

377,986.80 

497,591.12 

Yugoslavia 

2 

2 

1,855.25 

665.50 

Zambia 

18 

12 

28,721.24 

23,920.85 

Other 

Indirect  Exp. 
Administrative 

2 

1 

6,796.08 

230,721.19 

236,653.56 

7,112.58 

217.237.00 

208.363.00 

Totals 

387 

354 

$4,355,965.02  $3,680,880.26 

IN  1966  & 

1967 

Cash 

1967  1966 

Material  Aid  Total 
1967  1966 

$ 22,218.18 
5,291.28 
4,659.95 
3,716.03 
27,172.44 
10,344.82 

$ 20,348.37 

10,549.25 
3,859.61 
4,734.52 
25,878.21 
2,977.56 

$ 215,078.75 

$325,212.59 

65,663.61 

2,346.77 

1,000.00 

31,046.29 

149,601.00 

411,838.61 

2,142.25 

101,956.46 

3,989.76 

47,137.11 

1,910.74 

92,407.93 

4,734.37 

56,500.67 

41,901.50 

425,382.00 

22,318.31 

3,504.00 

20,644.22 

28,786.79 

8,366.10 

80,748.21 

64,523.04 

75,714.95 

48,196.72 

119,448.96 

349,413.57 

101,356.98 

1,200.00 

37,441.74 

4,960.72 

106,081.80 

72,778.67 

50,567.14 

51,809.60 

128,482.42 

51,921.76 

1,509.17 

4,293.29 

58,172.14 

22.541.91 
52,894.33 

108,504.86 

8,863.67 

10.956.92 
4,625.20 
5,710.98 

46,020.83 

3,995.06 

85,122.53 

53,243.80 

67,085.42 

50,666.62 

4,991.38 

3,847.15 

79,708.12 

259,959.70 

238,990.30 

58,468.26 

85,748.06 

8,221.94 

7,505.21 

5,709.69 

5,690.82 

38,281.59 

3,752.81 

108,022.08 

175,911.97 

184,751.66 

4,295.44 

2.70 

194,745.77 

6,084.00 

91,141.60 

2,790.00 

7,873.42 

3,768.34 

67,060.37 

146,225.00 

72,180.30 

127,228.50 

40,237.34 

5,303.50 

62,134.26 

1,855.25 

28,721.24 

3,385.58 

230,721.19 

236,653.56 

26,651.03 

50,379.80 

665.50 

23,920.85 

2,388.58 

217.237.00 

208.363.00 

315,852.54 

447,221.32 

3,410.50 

4,724.00 

$1,592,330.72 

$1,431,528.11 

$2,763,634.30 

$2,249,352.15 

1.  The  cash  item  of  $47,137.11  includes  administrative  costs 
for  the  entire  Europe-North  Africa  program,  non-reimbursable 
freight  on  material  aid,  and  East-West  services  in  behalf  of 
Mennonites  in  Eastern  Europe. 


2 Administered  by  Voluntary  Service. 


3.  Includes  MCC’s  cooperative  share  in  Agape-Verlag. 


Note:  Totals  in  this  summary  do  not  coincide  with  disburse- 
ment figures  in  the  Financial  Summary  on  the  back  page  be- 
cause this  summary  covers  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Over- 
seas Services  and  International  Education  programs  and  the 
overseas  portions  of  the  Peace  Section  and  Voluntary  Service 
programs. 


Financial  Summary 

For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,  1967 

1967 

1966 

WE  RECEIVED 

Gifts  of  Cash 

$1,472,409 

$1,253,865 

Gifts  of  clothing,  bedding,  food  supplies,  etc.,  from 

churches  and  individuals 

2,557,524 

1,881,762 

Gifts  of  food  items  from  the  United  States  Government 

208,302 

370,115 

Other  Income  (Note  1) 

763,757 

707,408 

Total 

$5,001,992 

$4,213,150 

WE  SPENT 

Overseas  Services 

$4,241,207 

$3,599,027 

Voluntary  Service 

296,028 

256,538 

Peace  Section 

71,979 

57,437 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service 

18,727 

20,387 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 

18,876 

27,831 

Other  Expenditures  (Note  2) 

117,245 

182,853 

Total 

$4,764,062 

$4,144,073 

Increase  in  Fund  Balances 

$ 237,930 

$ 69,077 

Note  1:  Material  aid  repayments, 

Note  2:  Certain  categories 

of  interest 

trainee  repayments,  TAP  salaries,  Vol- 

expense  and  depreciation. 

as  well  as 

untary  Service  personnel  earnings,  and 

headquarters  food  services 

and  housing 

headquarters  food  services  and  housing 

expenses  are  included  in  this  amount. 

expenses  are  included  in  this  amount. 

Contributions  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  should  be  channeled 
through  your  own  congregation’s  offerings  or  be  sent  to  your  conference’s 
relief,  service  and  peace  treasurer.  In  Canada  direct  contributions  should 
be  sent  to  the  provincial  MCC  treasurer. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 

21  South  12th  Street  607  Paris  Building,  259  Portage  Avenue 

Akron,  Pennsylvania  17501  Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba 

Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  268  oe  76M 


abstract  faith  relationship  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his 
God.  The  practical  is  the  working  out  of  that  faith  in  a life 
that  is  holy,  and  free  from  sin.  This  kind  of  living  and  testi- 
mony has  a tremendous  appeal  to  a world  that  is  sick  and 
tired  of  sin.  But  the  moment  it  begins  to  compromise  with 
the  world  around  it,  its  appeal  correspondingly  begins  to  lose 
its  power. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  according  to 
status  quo,  but  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  na- 
ture of  things  as  He  has  established  them  in  man  and  this 
material  world.  People  and  nations  are  prone  to  wander  and 
degenerate  from  the  full  teaching  and  will  of  God.  This  usual- 
ly comes  about  slowly,  so  gradually  that  Christian  professors 
are  not  conscious  of  their  drifting  until  they  are  so  far  from 
God’s  perfect  way  that  to  come  back  is  to  make  a sharp  di- 
vergence from  status  quo.  Any  such  divergence  is  a solicita- 
tion for  both  admiration  and  persecution.  “Yea,  and  all  that 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution”  (2 
Tim.  3:12).  But  the  One  who  made  the  sharpest  divergence 
from  status  quo  and  was  therefore  persecuted  more  than  anv 
other  said,  “And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me”  (Jn.  12:32).  So  the  true  secret  of  mis- 
sion is  not  so  much  to  go,  or  to  do,  but  to  be.  It  is  “ve  are’’ 
that  " ye  should"  in  that  order.  (See  1 Pet.  2:9.) 

Our  Church  at  the  Crossroad 

Our  fathers  stood  at  the  crossroad  between  a church  whose 
chief  emphasis  was  the  observance  of  dead  rituals,  and  a 
church  that  reacted  by  abandoning  rituals  for  a faith-plus- 
nothing  religion.  From  their  vantage  point  our  fathers 
searched  the  Scriptures  and  concluded  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment taught  both  faith  and  works  in  a life  of  full  obedience 
and  living  discipleship.  We  in  this  generation  are  again  at 
the  crossroad;  this  time  the  choice  is  between  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  faith  of  our  fathers  and  becoming 
just  another  Protestant  denomination  that  goes  along  with 
the  theology,  religious  trends,  and  fashions  of  the  times. 

It  seems  that  we  are  turning  left  at  the  crossroad,  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  breaking  from  a rich  heritage  that  was 
surely  a blessing  to  us.  So  much  of  our  interpreting  is  by  a 
cold  intellectual  approach,  at  a time  when  we  would  do  well 
simply  to  read  the  Bible  on  our  knees  and  accept  by  faith 
its  teachings.  With  the  swiftness  of  our  urbanization,  the  high- 
er education  of  our  rank  and  file,  and  our  increasing  high 
standard  of  living,  it  is  so  easy  to  develop  a mind-set  from 
influences  other  than  from  the  Lord.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  we  adapt  the  Bible  to  our  culture,  or  shall  our 
culture  comply  with  the  Bible?” 

In  our  search  for  a common  denominator  we  have  now  a 
restatement  of  the  1632  Confession  of  Faith.  The  conference 
committee  that  drafted  this  confession  worked  hard  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  was  fair  in  trying  to  secure  a consensus 
of  our  whole  brotherhood.  Ten  or  more  major  drafts  were 
made  before  a final  was  adopted  by  strong  vote  at  General 
Conference.  Here  is  now  a statement  of  biblical  faith  we 
Mennonites  as  a whole  have  endorsed. 

But  in  an  institution  of  voluntary  membership  we  cannot 
legislate  obedience,  nor  would  we  wish  to;  so  how  shall  we 


implement  a faithful  compliance  to  these  biblical  teachings?  Is 
the  answer  a legalistic  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  so  often 
falls  short  of  the  true  Christian  spirit?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  answer  a loose  construction  that  tends  to  deny  the  let- 
ter and  so  bypasses  much  of  the  real  essence  of  that  which 
the  observance  should  facilitate?  It  would  seem  that  the  1963 
restatement  of  our  common  faith  should  be  a focal  point  to- 
ward which  we  should  all  rally,  but  have  the  past  four  years 
shown  a significant  trend  in  that  direction? 

Although  the  church  is  a voluntary  institution,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  left  without  sufficient  authority  to  carry  on  effec- 
tively. Jesus  vested  it  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
in  that  order,  with  the  supreme  injunction  that  whatsoever 
she  would  bind  on  earth  would  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  she  would  loose  on  earth  would  be  loosed  in 
heaven.  Mt.  18. 

Our  weakness,  may  we  say  it  humbly,  is  that  since  we 
have  definitely  redefined  what  our  Mennonite  faith  is,  we  do 
not  rally  in  faithful  obedience  to  that  standard.  Would  to  God 
that  all  our  homes,  all  our  congregations,  all  our  district  con- 
ferences, all  our  educational  institutions,  all  our  influence 
through  the  printed  page,  would  now  make  one  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  a submissive  heart  obedience  to  standards  we  hold 
forth  as  the  full  teaching  of  the  Word! 

The  blessings  that  would  follow  are  obvious.  First  is  a 
brotherhood  that  is  settled  and  at  peace  with  itself  and  with 
God  in  this  frustrated  age.  Second,  a testimony  that  has  pow- 
er because  of  its  unity,  its  simplicity,  its  biblicity.  Third,  what 
would  normally  follow:  a generous  ingathering  from  a world 
that  is  groping  in  darkness,  longing  for  the  true  gospel  light. 
These  are  the  rich  rewards  of  obedience.  They  are  worthy 
of  our  all-out  effort! 

The  Farmer:  ...  He  Knows 

He  knows  the  value  of  a regular  schedule. 

He  knows  the  cows  must  be  milked  on  schedule  ...  he  is 
dependent  on  the  order  of  seasons  ...  he  cultivates  regu- 
larly ...  he  values  systematic  crop  rotation. 

There  is  an  order  to  the  church  year  and  to  worship.  Reg- 
ular courses  are  necessary  for  instruction  of  adults,  youth, 
and  children. 

And  regular  offerings — weekly,  proportionately — are  vital 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  church. 

and  so,  he  pledges  and  prays  to  the  Lord:  “In  faith 
I pledge,  knowing  You — as  always — will  provide.  In  gratitude 
I give  so  that  the  seeds  and  fruit  of  my  harvest  may  bring 
forth  fruits  in  others.  Thy  will  be  done.  . . . Amen.” 

— Department  of  Stewardship,  The  Mennonite  Church. 

O O O 

A stranger  entered  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon 
and  seated  himself  in  the  back  pew.  After  a while  be  began 
to  fidget.  Leaning  over  to  the  man  across  the  aisle,  he  whis- 
pered, How  long  has  he  been  preaching?” 

Thirty  or  forty  years,  I think,’  was  the  answer. 

“I’ll  stay  then,”  decided  the  stranger.  “He  must  be  about 
through  by  now.” 
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By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


A Mennonite  Office  in  Washington? 


25.  Why  does  the  MCC  Peace  Section  plan  to  establish  an 
office  in  Washington?  We  remember  the  promptness  with 
which  the  Mennonites  acted  in  the  emergency  which  was 
faced  on  May  18,  1967.  This  was  an  emergency  affecting  our- 
selves, and  we  were  prepared  for  it  because  many  years  of 
experience  had  told  us  exactly  what  we  ought  to  say  on  the 
question  of  induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

Even  here,  however,  we  almost  “missed  the  boat  because 
we  had  not  been  as  alert  as  we  should  have  been.  Had  we 
been  more  alert,  the  emergency  might  have  been  avoided. 
Much  to  our  chagrin,  we  discovered  that  many  Congressmen 
did  not  know  us  as  well  as  we — and  they — thought  they  did. 

If  they  didn  t know  our  views  on  induction,  how  can  they 
know  what  we  think  on  scores  of  other  questions?  And  if  we 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on  in  Washington  affecting  us 
on  the  conscription  issue,  what  do  we  know  about  what  is 
going  on  in  scores  of  other  areas  affecting  our  concerns  and 
interests? 

The  gospel  has  its  social  implications  and  government  to- 
day is  so  great  and  so  pervasive  that  whatever  it  does  on  al- 
most any  question  is  bound  to  affect  in  some  way  the  life  of 
the  church  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  Whether  government 
policy  helps  or  hinders  the  work  of  the  church  depends  much 
on  whether  or  not  men  in  government  “know  Joseph,  and 
on  what  their  attitude  toward  him  is. 

For  this  reason  many  church  agencies,  of  every  variety, 
have  their  representatives  in  Washington  speaking  to  that 
for  which  they  are  concerned.  The  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  Christianity  Today,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  all  are 
there.  In  the  case  of  the  Mennonites  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  is  the  National  Service  Board  for  Religous  Objectors, 
and  this  of  course  is  not  a Mennonite  agency.  It  is  a service 
agency,  serving  Mennonites  and  others  in  relation  to  one  par- 
ticular problem,  namely,  conscription. 

Among  those  responsible  for  leadership  in  the  area  of 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  therefore,  considerable  feeling  has 
developed  over  the  years  that  Mennonites  ought  to  have  an 
office  in  Washington  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  federal  government  than  is  possible  under  present 
circumstances. 

In  support  of  this  view  the  following  five  points  may  be 
mentioned: 

1.  The  proposed  office  would  serve  as  a listening  post  in 
Washington,  simply  to  know  what  is  going  on,  what  policies 
and  legislation  are  in  the  making,  and  how  these  are  likely 
to  affect  the  life  and  work  of  the  church. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  in  this  office  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  know  personally  many  men  in  government  and  these 
in  turn  would  learn  to  know  the  Mennonite  Church  in  a way 
that  is  not  now  possible. 

3.  The  relief  and  service  program,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, of  the  Mennonite  churches  as  well  as  Mennonite  educa- 


tional institutions  and  hospitals  are  daily  affected,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  by  a host  of  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of  urban  affairs, 
of  agencies  and  programs  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Povertv  Pro- 
gram, the  Job  Corps,  VISTA,  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  the 
government,  and  many  others.  A Washington  office  would  en- 
able the  church  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  here 
better  than  is  now  the  caSe. 

4.  The  office  would  also  enable  the  church  to  keep  in 
touch  with  numerous  private  social  service  agencies  who 
maintain  offices  in  Washington,  and  who  carry  on  programs 
similar  to  our  own. 

5.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a Mennonite  office. could 
do  much  to  enable  the  Mennonite  peace  witness  to  make  an 
impact  on  Washington.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
Mennonite  peace  position  has  a more  sound  theological  base 
than  those  of  most  peace  groups,  and  that  those  who  speak 
for  the  Mennonite  peace  position  can  do  so  with  a greater 
degree  of  corporate  authority  than  most.  For  these  reasons 
many  believe  that  a Mennonite  voice  in  Washington  speaking 
on  the  peace  question  can  be  effective  to  a more  than  aver- 
age degree.  Indeed,  the  Mennonite  role  in  the  emergency  of 
May  18  would  tend  to  verify  this  view. 

As  to  the  functions  of  such  a Washington  office,  the  follow- 
ing are  suggestive: 

1.  To  serve  as  a listening  post,  as  suggested  above. 

2.  To  serve  the  church  as  an  information  agency  by  means 
of:  reports  to  church  papers;  research  projects;  study  seminars 
in  which  members  of  our  congregations  spend  short  periods 
of  time  in  Washington  in  direct  learning  experiences. 

3.  To  select  with  care  public  moral  issues  in  which  there 
is  to  be  a prophetic  Christian  witness.  These  would  need  to 
be  issues  on  which  the  church  can  speak  unitedly  in  a cor- 
porate way,  and  with  a sufficient  amount  of  information  to 
speak  with  a reasonable  degree  of  competence. 

4.  To  keep  contact  with  key  officials  in  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  so  that  government  will  know  the 
Mennonites  and  what  they  stand  for  in  a better  way  than  is 
now  the  case.  This  means,  of  course,  that  persons  represent- 
ing such  a Washington  office  must  have  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  and  the  bib- 
lical and  theological  view  on  which  it  is  based,  and  that  they 
must  be  able  in  all  their  contacts  to  reflect  that  view  con- 
sistently and  to  have  the  confidence  and  the  backing  of  their 
own  constituency  as  they  do  so. 

In  response  to  these  convictions,  developed  over  a period 
of  years,  the  MCC  Peace  Section  at  its  annual  meeting,  Jan. 
18,  1968,  took  official  action  unanimously  approving  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Washington  office.  (See  last  week’s  Gospel 
Herald,  p.  155. ) 

( Next  week:  Is  there  hope  that  conscription  can  come  to  an 
end  in  the  United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future?) 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Vietnam  Missionaries  Are  Safe 


All  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  workers  in 
Vietnam  have  been  reported  safe,  according 
to  several  reports  received  at  the  Salunga, 
Pa.,  headquarters  of  the  Board. 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler  were  on  vaca- 
tion at  Dalat  and  were  evacuated  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  together  with  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  workers. 

The  James  Metzlers  at  Phu  Tho  were 
likely  in  the  greatest  danger.  For  four  days 
there  was  active  fighting  in  their  area,  and 
they  spent  most  of  the  time  in  a “bunker.'’ 
The  greatest  danger  was  the  rocket  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire  from  U.S.  gunships.  With  most 
markets  and  shops  closed,  they  began  run- 
ning short  on  food,  and  two  days  later 
moved  to  the  Phan  Thanh  Gian  center. 

The  Gia  Dinh  area  has  seen  heavy  fight- 
ing in  areas  near  the  Donald  Sensenig  resi- 
dence, the  James  Stauffer  residence,  and  the 
Center.  The  Sensenigs  accommodated  40  ref- 
ugees temporarily  in  their  house  and  hostel. 

The  Everett  Metzlers  at  the  Saigon  Center, 
Phan  Thanh  Gian,  during  most  of  the  period 
had  not  felt  themselves  in  any  great  danger. 
From  their  rooftop  they  were  able  to  see 
“action”  in  a number  of  sections  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  There  was  some  heavy  fighting 
only  a few  blocks  away,  and  hundreds  of 
houses  were  burning  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port. 

A number  of  Vietnamese  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  Metzlers.  A postscript  to  the  letter 
reported  some  fighting  just  across  the  street: 

“We  are  concerned  most,  ’ wrote  Metzler, 
“about  the  thousands  of  civilians  who  have 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  are  left  homeless 
from  one  or  another  of  the  fires  that  have 
been  raging  at  one  location  or  another  al- 
most continuously  since  the  morning  of  Jan. 
31.  We  may  need  to  open  the  center  here 
for  refugees  if  fires  continue  to  be  started 
daily  as  in  the  past  few  days. 

“We  pray  that  this  madness  will  soon 
end,  continued  Metzler.  “We  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  taking  reasonable  precau- 
tions and  that  we  do  not  feel  in  any  great 
danger.  . . . Many  times  we  are  reminded  of 
the  loving  care  of  a heavenly  Father  and 
find  our  real  security  in  Him.  ” 

William  Snyder  and  Atlee  Beechy  were  in 
Saigon  during  the  crisis  period.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  leaders  of  the  relief  team  and 
of  Mennonite  Mission,  encouragement  was 
given  for  wives  and  children  to  evacuate  to 
a third  country  temporarily.  All  men  were 
expected  to  remain,  and  single  women  were 
not  encouraged  to  evacuate. 

The  Snyder  cable  was  concluded  with  the 


following  comments:  1 AM  HIGHLY 
PLEASED  WITH  PERFORMANCE  SPIR- 
IT AND  DEDICATION  OF  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  AND  TEAM  MEMBERS  IT 
IS  A MIRACLE  THAT  ALL  CAME 
THROUGH  THIS  EMERGENCY  SAFE- 
LY.... 

On  Feb.  10  the  following  cable  was  re- 
ceived at  Salunga:  ALL  MISSION  FAMI- 
LIES PRESENTLY  SAFE  IN  SAIGON 
DORIS  SENSENIG  UNDERWENT  SUC- 
CESSFUL APPENDICITIS  OPERATION 
ON  9TH  CONDITION  SATISFACTORY 
MOST  MISSIONS  PLANNING  TEMPO- 
RARY EVACUATION  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  WE  SHARING  DEPENDENT 
EVACUATION  TEMPORARY  TO  BANG- 
KOK OR  MALAYA.  . . . 

At  this  writing  no  further  information  has 
been  received  as  to  whether  any  of  the  work- 
ers have  been  evacuated. 

By  deliberate  policy  the  Eastern  Board 
has  made  each  missionary  group  responsible 
to  discern  what  steps  to  take  in  an  emergen- 
cy situation,  recognizing  that  only  those  who 
know  the  immediate  circumstances  can  dis- 
cern the  Spirit’s  leading. 

There  is  need  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  the 
national  church,  whether  the  presence  of 
missionaries  could  be  the  occasion  for  re- 
prisals on  national  brethren,  or  whether  the 
missionaries  can  best  demonstrate  their 
prayer  interest  and  concern  by  sharing  dan- 
ger and  possible  suffering.  The  safety  of 
women  and  children  is  given  priority,  but  if 
at  all  possible  the  presence  of  a few  mission- 
aries is  maintained. 

VNCS  Team  Is  Safe 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  workers  recently 
found  war  all  around  them  as  fighting  en- 
gulfed most  of  the  major  cities.  Early  reports 
from  VNCS  workers  told  of  tragedy  upon 
tragedy  being  suffered  by  their  Vietnamese 
neighbors. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  41 
workers  serving  in  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  program.  William  T.  Snyder,  MCC 
executive  secretary,  and  Atlee  Beechy,  for- 
mer director  of  VNCS,  were  in  Vietnam  on 
an  administrative  visit  during  the  recent  up- 
heavals, having  arrived  just  prior  to  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year  holidays. 

Three  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  are  accompanying  Snyder 
on  this  Asian  visit:  A.  A.  DeFehr,  Henry  J. 
Pankratz,  and  Ivan  Martin.  Cables  received 
from  Snyder  and  Paul  Leatherman,  director 


of  VNCS  in  Saigon,  report  the  well-being  of 
all  workers  and  the  visiting  MEDA  repre- 
sentatives. 

Particular  concern  was  registered  for  the 
VNCS  team  at  Hue  because  of  severe  fight- 
ing in  that  city  and  the  consequent  disrup- 
tion in  communications.  Word  was  received  at 
MCC’s  headquarters,  Akron,  on  Feb.  8 that 
all  VNCS  workers  in  Hue  are  safe. 

Atlee  Beechy  altered  his  itinerary  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  until  Feb.  16  in  order  to 
give  assistance  to  the  VNCS  staff.  Snyder 
and  the  MEDA  representatives  are  traveling 
on  to  other  Asian  countries  as  scheduled. 

Volunteers  Needed  for 
Indianapolis  Program 

From  June  16  to  Aug.  17,  1968,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  Summer  VS 
program  will  support  the  work  of  the  Con- 
cord Center  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Center,  offering  a settlement  housing 
program,  serves  both  Negroes  and  Appalach- 
ian whites  of  low  economic  backgrounds. 

Here  creative  students  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  social  work  will  have  limitless  oc- 
casions to  practice  ideas  gleaned  through 
school  experiences.  Needed  are  two  or  three 
mature  single  women,  two  single  men,  and 
one  couple  to  act  as  summer  VS  unit  direc- 
tors. 

During  the  summer  the  Center  operates  a 
day  camping  program  for  children  ages  six 
through  13.  Three  days  of  the  week  are 
spent  transporting  children  to  a nearby  park 
where  they  participate  in  arts  and  crafts 
projects.  Activities  on  three  days  will  in- 
clude swimming,  educational  tours,  and  group 
games. 

On  the  other  two  days,  a program  is  set 
up  to  teach  girls  such  things  as  cooking, 
housekeeping,  and  etiquette.  The  fellows, 
meanwhile,  are  instructed  in  leather  and 
woodcraft,  with  emphasis  on  developing  a 
skill. 

The  Concord  Center  Association  is  to  pro- 
vide an  overseer  for  the  day  camping  pro- 
gram, with  the  short-term  VS-ers  ultimately 
responsible  to  him.  Housing  is  available  at 
the  Center. 

Planning  your  summer?  Consider  Short- 
term Service  at  Indianapolis. 

New  Nursing  Home  to  Open 
in  Michigan 

A modern  nursing  home  will  be  opened 
soon  in  Sturgis,  Mich.,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Froh  Community  Home 
will  replace  the  Froh  Brothers'  home  which 
formerly  served  the  Sturgis  community. 

Paul  Oswald,  administrator,  said  that  the 
new  70-patient  capacity  facility  will  be  a tre- 
mendous improvement  over  the  present 
home.  The  home  is  designed  to  accommodate 
patients  who  require  daily  nursing  care;  it  is 
on  one  level  with  individually  controllable 
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room  temperatures. 

Oswald  said  that  the  structure,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cost  around  $800,000.  Located  on 
a 62-acre,  suburban  site,  the  facility  is  fi- 
nanced largely  by  federal  funds,  community 
contributions,  and  private  loans. 

1 he  building’s  three  care  wings  all  lead  to 
a central  nursing  station.  This  centralizes 
medical  supplies  and  permits  nurses  easy  ac- 
cess to  all  corridors. 

Pearl  Kauffman,  from  Minot,  N.D.,  will  be 
the  director  of  nursing. 


"The  person  and  name  of  Orie  O.  Miller 
are  associated  among  our  people  with  so 
many  events  that  it  is  difficult  to  express 
it  all  in  words.  He  personally  came  to  Russia 
50  years  ago  to  help  our  Mennonite  people 
who  were  suffering  as  a result  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

"This  is  an  example  of  how  Bro.  Miller  has 
sacrificed  his  whole  life  for  relief  efforts  and 
that  is  why  his  name  is  engraved  in  the 
memory  of  our  people  in  Russia,  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  and  Europe. 

The  occasion  for  these  words  by  86-vear- 
old  C.  A.  DeFehr  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  a 
fellowship  dinner  honoring  Orie  O.  Miller, 
executive  secretary  emeritus  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  on  his  75th  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  dinner,  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  MCC,  several 
speakers  reminisced  on  the  years  of  their 
personal  association  with  Miller. 

C.  L.  Graber,  in  a lighter  vein,  noted 
Orie  s distinctive  characteristic  of  speaking  in 
cryptic  language  (“God  leads  us  into  things 
and  out  of  things")  but  writing  letters  whose 
syntax  rivals  St.  Paul's. 

Robert  Kreider,  vice-chairman  of  MCC,  re- 
called the  first  time  Orie  approached  him 
more  than  25  years  ago  with  an  assignment. 
"Scarcely  a month  goes  by  that  I don’t 
think  of  what  he  said  to  me  then,"  Kreider 
remarked. 

He  went  on  to  quote  Orie  as  having  said, 
"Early  in  my  life  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  church  asks  you  to  serve,  your 
instinctive  response  should  be  yes,  unless 
vou  have  a strong  valid  reason  to  say  no. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  newly  elected  chairman 
of  the  MCC,  noted  that  Orie’s  life  exempli- 
fied the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith,  partic- 
ularly as  Mennonites  have  attempted  to  live 
out  their  understanding  of  discipleship. 

William  T.  Snyder  then  presented  to  Orie 
a certificate  of  recognition  which  was  signed 
by  the  current  members  of  the  MCC.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Januarv 
19,  20,  1968,  is: 

THANKFUL  for  the  blessings  of  God  on 
the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee during  the  period  of  Orie  O.  Miller’s 


Architect  Irvin  Hacker  said  that  the  facili- 
ty will  be  a valuable  asset  to  the  Sturgis 
community.  He  added  that  one  of  the  most 
original  materials  used  in  the  building  is  the 
plastic-sealed  torginal  floor  covering. 

“This  is  one  of  the  better  installations 
we’ve  seen,  said  Hacker.  "There  has  been 
absolutely  no  problem  with  this  floor  in  any 
other  location  that  we  have  seen.’ 

Chairman  of  the  local  administrative  board 
is  Glen  Yoder,  a businessman  from  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind. 


continuous  service,  initially  as  one  of  its 
first  representatives  abroad  in  1920,  then  as 
assistant  executive  secretary  from  1921  to 
1935,  and  later  as  executive  secretary  from 
1935  to  1957. 

INSPIRED  by  the  qualities  of  Christian 
leadership,  vision,  and  motivation  exemplified 
by  Orie  O.  Miller  whose  service  so  well 
embodies  the  principle  of  Matthew  20:27,  28: 
"And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant;  even  as  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for 
many. 

GRATEFUL  for  the  continued  good  health 
and  activity  of  Orie  O.  Miller  in  this,  his 
75th  year. 

DOES  NOW  express  to  Orie  O.  Miller 
recognition  and  appreciation  for  his  inspiring 
leadership  and  devoted  service  to  Christ  and 
the  churches  of  our  constituency  in  a world- 
wide ministry. 

In  his  response,  after  thanking  the  people 
for  their  generous  expressions.  Miller  con- 
cluded the  fellowship  dinner  with  comments 
on  several  Scripture  verses  which  have  meant 
much  to  him  during  the  years:  "Give  me  an 
open  ear.  ...  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear.  . . . Hear  what  the  Spirit  says. 


Orie  O.  Miller  (right),  executive  secretary  emer- 
itus of  MCC,  receives  a certificate  of  recognition 
from  William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary, 
at  MCC’s  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
The  Robert  Gerber  family  began  a three-year 
term  in  Araguacema,  Brazil,  where  they  will 
serve  as  pastoral  missionaries  under  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  This  is 
the  Gerbers’  first  overseas  mission  assignment. 
They  left  Feb.  20. 

Mennonite  missionaries  have  been  in  northern 
Brazil  since  1955.  Their  three-year  assignment 
in  Araguacema  involves  pastoral  oversight  of 
far-flung  congregations;  some  of  these  can  be 
reached  only  by  air. 

A native  of  Leesburg,  Ind.,  Gerber  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Gerber.  He  attended  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture  from  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Gerber,  the  former  Fran  Kaufman  of 
Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaufman.  She  graduated 
from  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  with  a de- 
gree in  education. 

Gerber  previously  spent  three  years  engaged 
in  relief  work  in  Korea  under  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  He  has  also 
served  as  pastor  of  Bourbon  Chapel  Mennonite 
Church,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

The  Gerbers  are  the  parents  of  twin  sons, 
Mark  and  John. 

Two  Contributions  Boost 
Mission  Work 

One  of  the  ways  many  church  members 
are  giving  to  missions  is  by  bequeathing  cer- 
tain parts  of  estates  or  contributing  sums  in 
memory  of  the  deceased.  Two  such  contribu- 
tions were  received  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  January,  report- 
ed David  Leatherman,  treasurer. 

The  first  was  a memorial  gift  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mervin  Gerber,  Adamsville,  Pa.,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  son  David  who  met  accidental 
death.  The  other  contribution  was  received 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Kauffman  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  two  contributions  totaled  $10,963.75. 
The  Gerber  contribution  will  be  channeled  to 
MCC  to  aid  homeless  children  in  Vietnam. 
The  Kauffman  will  designated  that  the  mon- 
ey be  used  for  “the  purpose  of  broadcasting 
and  missionary  work. 

Treasurer  Leatherman  stated  that  this 
tvpe  of  purposeful  giving  is  a tremendous 
boost  to  carrying  out  the  mission  mandate 
given  by  Christ  to  the  church. 


MCC  Honors  Miller  for  Lifelong  Service 
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Music  Collection  for 
Goshen  College 


J.  D.  Hartzler’s  collection  of  more  than 
2,500  hymnbooks,  tune  books,  and  works  on 
hymnology,  altogether  valued  well  over 
$7,000  and  in  demand  by  research  libraries 
across  the  nation,  was  recently  acquired  by 
Goshen  College  at  a figure  considerably 
under  its  value,  owing  to  his  generosity. 

In  the  last  year  Mr.  Hartzler  had  received 
offers  from  18  universities  and  conservatories, 
but  he  said,  “I  would  have  felt  badly  if  it 
wouldn’t  have  gone  to  Goshen  College.  As  a 
Mennonite  school,  it  has  always  been  strong 
on  music  and  singing.  I am  glad  to  make  it 
a part  of  my  contribution  here.” 

Housed  in  a special  area  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Harold  and  Wilma  Good  Library,  near 
the  Mennonite  Historical  Library,  the  collec- 
tion includes  Thomas  Walter’s  “Grounds  and 
Rules  of  Musick,”  first  published  in  1721,  a 
1566  French  Psalter,  and  one  of  the  15  ex- 
tant copies  of  James  Lyon's  “Urania,”  pub- 
lished in  1761  and  valued  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
Lyon  vies  with  Francis  Hopkinson  as  Amer- 
ica's first  composer. 


J.  D.  Hartzler,  Wellman,  Iowa,  recently  shelved 
his  collection  of  music  at  Goshen  College. 


Mennonite  Graduate 
Fellowship 

Responding  to  Social  Change  in  Develop- 
ing Countries”  is  the  tentative  topic  for  the 
Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship  Conference 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Southern  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  December  1968,  the 
planning  committee  has  announced.  Areas  to 
be  covered  include  the  historical  background 
of  developing  countries,  political  and  econom- 
ic change,  social  problems  and  the  ethics  in- 
volved in  introducing  a new  culture  and  tech- 
nology to  developing  countries.  Our  response 
as  Americans  or  Mennonites  to  conditions  in 
these  countries  will  be  emphasized.  Students 
of  these  or  related  problems  and  persons 
with  practical  experience  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  invited  to  submit  papers.  Please 
send  name  and  topic  (and  outline  of  ideas  to 
be  covered,  if  possible)  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  semester  to  Milo  Stahl,  1527B 
Spartan  Village,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 


FIELD 

Roy  Umble,  head  of  the  Goshen  College 
speech  and  drama  department,  will  direct 
Laurelville  Church  Center’s  second  annual 
weekend  focus  on  “The  Church  and  the  Dra- 
matic Art,  Mar.  22-24.  Jim  Magnuson,  a 
student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  will 
also  be  on  the  staff.  Congregations  are  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  of  their  Chris- 
tian education  staff  to  this  event.  It  is  open 
to  anyone  interested  in  exploring  how  the 
dramatic  arts  may  be  used  by  the  people  of 
God  for  Christian  mission.  Information  is 
available  from  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

The  Building  Fund  for  the  new  retire- 
ment addition  at  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Homes,  Inc.,  R.D.,  Hatfield,  Pa.  19440,  has 
received  $178,000  in  bonds,  annuities,  and 
gifts  to  date.  A total  of  $300,000  is  needed  to 
complete  the  building  project.  Interested  per- 
sons should  write  or  call  the  Home  for  fur- 
ther details. 

Purpose  has  been  selected  as  the  name 
for  the  new  12-page  take-home  weekly 
which  will  be  released  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  beginning  with  the  July  7 issue. 
Paul  M.  Schrock,  editor  of  Words  of  Cheer, 
will  also  serve  as  editor  of  Purpose. 

Europe  and  Holy  Land  Tour,  via  TWA, 
Aug.  4-25,  will  be  conducted  by  Kermit  H. 
Derstine,  pastor  of  the  Akron  Mennonite 
Church.  Write  to  him  at  506  Main  Street, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501,  for  details. 

The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 423- 
page  volume  containing  the  sermons  and  pa- 
pers presented  at  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference sessions  in  Amsterdam  last  July,  is 
now  available.  Send  your  order  and  $5.00  to 
C.  J.  Dvck,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

If  you  are  a Sunday  school  teacher  or 

youth  leader  and  have  not  registered  for  the 
Peacemaker  Workshop  in  your  area,  there 
may  yet  be  time.  Contact  the  following  re- 
gional coordinators  for  details:  Kansas  (Mar. 
1-3) — James  Gingerich,  Box  237,  Burrton, 
Kan.  67020.  Western  Pennsylvania  (Mar.  2, 
16,  Apr.  6)— Gerald  C.  Studer,  801  Market 
Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Ontario  (Mar. 
7-9)— J.  Laurence  Martin,  44  Kingston  Cres- 
cent, Kitchener,  Ont.  Nebraska  (Mar.  9) — 
Vilas  Steckley,  Milford,  Neb.  68405.  Oregon 
(Mar.  15,  16)— Wilmer  Leichty,  R.  1,  Box  395, 
Albany,  Ore.  97321.  New  York  City  (Mar. 
15-17) — John  I.  Smucker,  2283  Southern 
Blvd.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10460. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  by  bap- 
tism and  one  reinstated  at  Julesburg,  Colo.; 
three  at  Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  eight  at 
Beaverdam,  Corry,  Pa. ; twenty  at  First  Men- 
nonite, Middlebury,  Ind.;  seven  at  Conestoga, 
Morgantown,  Pa. 


NOTES 

Special  meetings:  Abner  Miller,  Pocomoke 
City,  Md.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.,  Apr.  18- 
21.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Longenecker,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  Apr.  21-28. 
Archie  Penner,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  14-16.  Edward  J.  Mil- 
ler, Denver,  Colo.,  at  Shallow  Water,  Kan., 
Apr.  21-28.  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-10. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Shantz,  Brooks, 
Alta.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versarv  Dec.  28,  1967.  Thev  were  married 
Dec.  20,  1917. 

Betty  Erb  reported  from  Dhamtari,  India, 
that  the  new  school  of  nursing  building  is 
progressing  slowly.  “Funds  are  still  inade- 
quate, she  said,  “but  we  keep  planning  to 
start  the  new  school  year  July  1 in  the  new 
building.  UNICEF  has  given  us  lovely  equip- 
ment for  furnishing  the  demonstration  units.” 
Michael  Mast,  first-term  missionary  among 
Argentina’s  Toba  Indians,  wrote,  "You  are 
probably  wondering  how  we  are  getting 
along  with  our  Toba.  So  far  most  of  our 
time  has  been  spent  in  coordinating  our  card 
file  with  . . . Buckwalter’s  . We  really  are 
not  very  far  beyond  simple  greetings  in  prac- 
tice, but  I feel  that  some  good  groundwork 
is  being  laid.” 

Carl  Beck  was  recently  in  Korea  where 
he  lectured  at  a three-day  Presbyterian  all- 
Korea  youth  conference.  Beck  has  been  in- 
strumental in  promoting  work  camp  ex- 
changes between  Japanese  and  Korean  youth. 

Twelve  persons  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  attended  a conference  on  “Church 
Renewal”  at  Shamshabad,  India,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Serv- 
ice Fellowship  of  India  (an  inter-Mennonite 
organization).  More  than  85  persons  partici- 
pated in  the  conference. 

Earl  Schwartzentruber  related  from  Bra- 
gado,  Argentina,  "Church  life  here  is  still  ex- 
citing. I m mobilizing  active  laymen  in  pre- 
paring a good  group  for  baptism  on  Easter 
Day.  These  converts  are  the  result  of  our 
revival-evangelistic  meetings  in  October 
1967.” 

George  III,  Erma,  and  Douglas  Brunk 

have  returned  to  Sicily  and  Italy  for  another 
three-year  term  of  missionary  service  with 
the  Virginia  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

In  addition  to  pastoring  the  congregation  at 
Palermo,  Brunk  administrates  the  broadcast, 
literature,  and  missionary  activities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  The  Brunks  were  especially  eager 
to  return  after  receiving  news  of  the  earth- 
quake in  Sicily. 

A message  from  Sister  Franca,  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Palermo  congregation, 
stated  that  everyone  was  safe,  as  most  of 
the  quake  damage  was  forty  miles  south. 
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MDS  is  standing  by  to  assist  in  the  earth- 
quake areas.  Brunk  will  investigate  the 
needs  of  earthquake  victims  upon  arrival. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

It  seems  that  every  time  1 pick  up  the  Gospel 
Herald  there  is  an  article  on  Vietnam  telling  me 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  sin  for  our  government  to 
be  involved  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Surely  there  are 
some  Mennonites  who  could  provide  some  chal- 
lenge to  this  old  line.  Suggested  themes:  Criticiz- 
ing the  government  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  but  of  the  individual;  War  is  in  God  s pres- 
ent plan  for  nations;  or,  the  U.S.  is  not  an  ag- 
gressor in  Vietnam. 

Being  broadened  thus,  the  Gospel  Herald  would 
stimulate  Christians  to  think  about  the  Vietnam 
war.  As  it  is  now,  our  paper  smacks  of  propaganda. 
— John  B.  Shenk,  Thika,  Kenya. 

James  Juhnke  scores  some  points  in  his  article, 
"Our  Almost  Unused  Political  Power"'  (Jan.  9 issue). 

1,  along  with  him,  am  bothered  that  we  are  willing 
to  use  the  political  power  we  have  for  our  own 
benefit,  but  many  of  our  brotherhood  are  unwilling, 
or  even  critical  of  those  who  would  use  similar 
means  for  the  benefit  of  others 

Also,  when  our  representatives  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  ask  for  a change  in  the  proposed  draft  law, 
they  used  a threat— that  thousands  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  would  violate  the  law  and  accept 
imprisonment  rather  than  . . . induction  into  the 
armed  services.”  The  fact  that  these  representa- 
tives were  willing  to  make  this  statement  speaks 
highly  of  their  confidence  in  our  draft-age  young 
men. 

There  was  one  crucial  point  to  which  I wish  Mr 
Juhnke  would  have  spoken.  What  would  he  suggest 
should  be  used  as  our  next  threat  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, to  get  across  the  point  of  deescalation  in 
Vietnam?  Withholding  the  defense  spending  part  of 
income  tax?  Boycotting  of  industries  vital  to  de- 
fense? Disinvestment  in  certain  strategic  industries? 
Any  of  these  would  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
older  generation.  Could  our  representatives  be  as 
confident  that  such  a threat  would  have  the  same 
possibility  of  being  carried  out  as  they  were  when 
speaking  for  our  youth? — David  L.  Groh,  Albany, 
Ore. 

Paragraphs  two  and  five  in  Showalter’s  report 
on  Urbana  (Jan.  16  issue)  could  be  indicative  of 
some  present-day  thinking.  Adage-wise  they  re- 
mind one  of.  "One  mule  scoffs  at  the  other  mule  s 
long  ears.” 

Regurgitation  at  least  proves  what  is  or  was  in- 
side. Those  " religious  cliches  . . , obviously  so 
nauseating  to  Bro.  Showalter,  did  just  that.  Our 
cliches  consist  largely  of  physical  relief  and  social 
reform.  " Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 

mouth  speaketh.  ..  , ■ 

In  fact  what  the  brother  refers  to  as  cliches 
from  a specified  “era,”  constitute  indeed  a salient 
and  salubrious  slogan.  What  greater  concern  or  am- 
bition  can  a child  of  God,  or  a church  for  that  mat- 
ter,  have  than  to  make  Christ  known  worldwide 
in  one  generation?  . , 

The  Great  Commission,  in  light  of  its  personal 
"ye”  approach,  suggests  this  urgency.  This  com- 
mand stimulates  a genuine  motivating  conviction, 
that  we  have  the  message  the  world  needs  so  bad- 
ly. Not  loaves  and  fishes,  but  primarily  that  . . 

one  goal  . . salvation  from  sin.  " Societal  ills, 
appalling  as  they  are,  are  decidedly  secondary^ 

It  was  inspiring  to  hear  an  attendant  at  Urbana 
give  her  testimony  recently.  Obviously  she  pene- 
trated” the  so-called  "...  veneer  of  lofty  phrases 


. . .”  and  appropriated  the  message  God  was  pro- 
viding; Christ  became  more  real  to  her.  Is  this  not 
a purpose  of  Urbana? — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 

In  the  article,  "New  Wine  in  New  Bottles,”  the 
subject  of  "changes”  is  brought  out  in  a way  that 
should  challenge  our  thinking.  Certainly  we  are 
living  in  a day  of  changes.  I believe  we  still  have 
people  in  our  churches  who  are  against  changes 
simply  because  they  are  changes,  and  who  do  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  there  is  really  harm,  or 
value  in  the  change.  But  it  also  seems  we  have 
those  who  want  change,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
change.  I heard  one  of  our  leading  Mennonite  men 
say  at  General  Conference  a few  years  ago  that 
“it  seems  we  almost  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
change.”  Certainly  both  of  these  attitudes  are 
wrong. 

I am  wondering,  though,  if  it  is  fair  to  refer  to 
a people  or  denomination  (and  do  it  publicly 
through  the  columns  of  the  Gospel  Herald)  as  a 
people  whose  faith  "exists  just  as  a dead  body  con- 
tinues to  exist  long  after  it  has  been  embalmed, 
or,  as  “the  trees  ...  in  a petrified  state."  I must 
confess  that  these  two  statements  had  an  effect  on 
me  to  tempt  me  to  not  have  heard  anything  else 
the  writer  said. 

Our  saving  faith  is  still,  as  always,  in  the  founda- 
tion rock,  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  says  that  some  build 
on  this  rock — wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  while  others 
build  on  the  same  rock— gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stone.  It  is  possible  that  others  have  built  on  the 
right  foundation  even  if  we  think  they  are  build- 
ing the  kind  of  material  that  will  not  stand  the 
test.  And  let  us  also  consider  when  we  contem- 
plate making  changes  or  when  we  reject  or  accept 
change — is  this  profitable  to  our  own  spiritual  life 
or  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church? — Elias  Schla- 
bach,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


29,  1968. 

Mullet,  Merle  and  Joanna  (Johns),  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Ryan, 
Jan.  22,  1968. 

Nissley,  John  E.  and  Edith  V.  (Yoder),  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  fourth  child,  Steven  Dale,  Jan.  6, 
1968. 

Nissley,  Mervin  B.  and  Esther  (Weaver),  Bam- 
bridge.  Pa.,  eleventh  child,  Gloria  Denise,  Dec.  10, 

1967. 

Reyes,  Steven  and  Miriam  (Yoder),  Portland, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Andrew  Scott,  Jan.  14,  1968. 

Rohrer,  Nelson  G.  and  Pauline  (Lefever),  Quarry  - 
ville.  Pa.,  eleventh  child,  sixth  daughter,  Janet 
Eileen,  Feb.  2,  1968. 

Roth,  Leonard  and  Elsie  (Swartz),  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
a daughter,  Karen  Cheri,  bom  Oct.  21,  1967;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Nov.  16,  1967. 

Schrock,  Raymond  Y.  and  Cora,  Goshen,  Ind., 
seventh  child,  third  son,  Timothy  Ray,  Jan.  7, 

1968.  , 

Slaubaugh,  Ernest  and  Marjo  (Bacher),  Wolford, 
N.D.,  third  son,  Brent  Eugene,  Dec.  29,  1967. 

Stalter,  John  and  Frances  (Roth),  Eureka,  111., 
first  child,  Brenda  Sue,  Nov.  29,  1967. 

Steckle,  Clayton  and  Shirley  (Gingerich),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Sherry  Lynn,  Jan.  24,  1968. 

Wenger,  David  and  Betty  (Suter),  Orlando,  Fla., 
first  child,  Cheryl  Adele,  born  Dec.  19,  1967;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Jan.  26,  1968. 

Wesselhoeft.  Carl  and  Leota  (Good),  Logan, 
Ohio,  sixth  living  child,  third  son,  Conrad  Kai- 
Nicolas,  Jan.  21,  1968.  (One  daughter  deceased. ) 

Wideman,  James  and  Sharon  (Block),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  first  child,  Trevor  James,  Sept.  27, 
1967. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Blosser,  Wendell  and  Donita  (Overholser),  Go- 
shen, lnd.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Shanda 
Linn,  Jan.  29,  1968. 

Bontrager,  Duane  Dee  and  Joan  E.  (Gogel), 
South  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Marie, 
Dec.  19,  1967.  , , , _ , . 

Brubaker,  James  D.  and  Carley  June  (Lash), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Amy  Susan,  Jan. 

Brubaker,  John  H.  and  Anna  Lois  (Miller),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Grace  Ann,  Dec.  26, 
1967. 

Eicher,  Raymond  and  Orpha  (Yoder),  Sherwood, 
Ohio,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Leroy  Glen,  Jan.  30, 

Hochstetler,  Melvin  and  Emma  (Coblentz),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Faye,  Feb.  7,  1968. 

Fleming,  Howard  and  Deanna  (Corliss),  Eugene, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Kelli-Mae,  Jan.  28,  1968. 

Friesen,  George  and  Sara  (Snyder),  Yarrow,  B.C., 
first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn,  Jan.  25,  1968. 

Hunsberger,  Lowell  LaMar  and  Sharon  (Mac- 
Donald), Wakarusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Bryan  LaMar, 
Jan  7 1968. 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy  (I.eamao),  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rosanne 
Lynn,  Jan.  22,  1968. 

King,  Fred  and  Marjorie  (Yoder),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Neil  David,  Jan.  5,  1968. 

Kratz,  Vernon  and  Elizabeth  (Nolt),  Dire  Dawa, 
Ethiopia,  second  son,  Philip  Dean,  Feb.  2,  1968. 

Lehman,  Daniel  and  Eunice  (Moyer),  Portland, 
Me.,  first  child,  Vera  Renee,  Feb.  8,  1968 

Lehman,  Harold  E.  and  Beulah  (Kinsey),  Wells- 
ville,  N.Y.,  ninth  living  child,  fifth  living  son, 
Daryl  Sylvester,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Mast  Harold  and  Edna  (Yoder),  Kokomo,  Ind;, 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Charlene  Renee,  Jan. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Heatwole — Hartman. — Byard  W.  Heatwole, 
Dayton,  Va.,  Bank  cong.,  and  Rose  Mary  Hartman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Rawley  Springs  cong.,  by 
Ralph  F.  Heatwole,  Jan.  30,  1968. 

Henry— Lehman  — Donald  O.  Henry,  Argyle, 
N.Y.,  and  Carolyn  M Lehman,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
Woodville  cong.,  by  Norman  Lyndaker,  Dec.  22, 
1967. 

Kilmer— Fox  — Harvey  B.  Kilmer,  Narvon,  Pa., 
Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Mildred  L.  Fox,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  Feb.  3,  1968. 

Martin — Tolvo. — Donald  E.  Martin,  Leetoma 
(Ohio) cong.,  and  Terry  Lynn  Tolvo,  Denver,  Colo., 
by  Harley  Schmitt,  Jan.  20,  1968. 

Miller — Wagler. — R.  Paul  Miller,  Washington, 
Ind.,  and  Shirley  Wagler,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  both 
of  Berea  cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber,  July  8,  1967. 

Petersheim — Berg. — Ivan  B.  Petersheim,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Berg,  Browns- 
town.  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin, 
Feb.  10,  1968.  , . 

Radstafce— Jantzi.— Richard  W.  Radstake,  Ar- 
thur, Ont.,  Berea  cong.,  and  Eileen  Jantzi,  Maple 
View  and  Crosshill  cong.,  by  Chris  O.  Erb  and 
Steve  Gerber,  Feb.  3,  1968. 

Scott — Bender. — Stephen  Robert  Scott  and 
Ruth  Ann  Bender,  both  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
by  Urie  A.  Bender,  father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  6, 

1967  o D . 

Stutzman — Yoder. — Warren  Stutzman,  Benton, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Fern  Yoder,  Ber- 
lin Ohio  Grey  Ridge  cong.,  by  Roman  Stutzman, 
Jan.  12,  1968.  , 

Troyer— Classen.— Melvin  L.  Troyer  and  Anna 
Joy  Classen,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  by 
Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Jan.  5,  1968. 

Wagler— Graber— Verlin  Wagler,  Loogootee 
lnd.,  and  Mary  Graber,  Cannelburg,  lnd.  both  of 
Berea  cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber,  Nov.  25,  1967. 
Yoder— Wagler— Alva  Yoder,  Elnora,  Ind.,  and 
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Clara  Wagler,  Loogootee,  Ind.,  both  of  Berea 
cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber,  July  22,  1967. 

Zimmerman — Zimmerman. — Paul  M.  Zimmer- 
man, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Hinkletown  cong.,  and  Joanne 
1.  Zimmerman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  H.  How- 
aid  Witmer,  Feb.  3,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Laveme  W.,  son  of  Howard  K and 
Florence  (Wambold)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Franco- 
nia Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  29,  1930;  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1968;  aged 
37  y 9 m.  7 d.  On  May  6,  1950,  he  was  married 
to  Phyllis  Y.  Landes,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Don  Laverne),  2 daughters  (Tara 
Lizbeth  and  Tana  Lee),  his  father,  his  stepmoth- 
er (Elsie  Landis  Alderfer),  2 brothers  (Ernest  W. 
and  Earl  L. ),  and  3 sisters  (Kathryn — Mrs.  Marvin 
Benner,  Gladys — Mrs.  Heinz  Neter,  and  Esther 
— Mrs.  Melvin  Landis).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  mother  and  an  infant  brother  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Creek  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Telford,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
with  Walter  K.  Beattie  officiating. 

Brenneman,  Ina  K.,  daughter  of  John  S.,  and 
Ann  (Coffman)  Swartz,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  May  3,  1883;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Amos  H.  Bechtel,  Spring  Citv,  Pa., 
Jan.  16,  1968;  aged  84  v.  8 m.  13  d.  On  Jan.  1, 
1905,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  J.  Shenk.  who 
died  May  27,  1949.  On  July  2,  1960,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  A Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Waneta — Mrs.  Wm.  Huns- 
berger,  Arvilla — Mrs.  Amos  H.  Bechtel,  Isaac,  and 
Wilmer),  4 stepchildren  (Edna — Mrs.  Merle  Stemen, 
William  Brenneman,  Freda — Mrs.  Paul  Smith,  and 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Richard  Ross),  II  grandchildren, 
22  great-grandchildren,  19  stepgrandchildren,  35 
step-great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Bertie  Stalter), 
and  3 brothers  (Jacob,  William,  and  Alden).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Vincent  Church,  Spring  City, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  20.  with 
Jacob  Kolb  and  Elmer  G.  Kolb  officiating. 

Buzzard,  Mearl  L.,  son  of  John  F.  and  Clara 
(Dausman)  Buzzard,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
July  3,  1899;  died  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital, 
Jan.  8,  1968;  aged  68  v.  6 m.  5 d.  On  Oct.  26, 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Marv  Weaver,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Audrev — 
Mrs.  Walter  Modjeske,  Phyllis — Mrs.  David  J. 
Johns,  Geraldine — Mrs.  Carl  Hunsberger,  Jr.,  and 
Cheryl  Kay — Mrs.  Darrell  Schwartz),  3 brothers 
(Carl,  Wayne,  and  Harold),  and  4 sisters  (Lela — 
Mrs.  Ordo  Yoder,  Etta — Mrs.  Otis  Weaver,  Marian 
and  Glad  vs — Mrs.  Dale  Yoder).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Jan.  10,  with  Russell  Krabill  and 
D.  A.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Bertha  M.,  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Emma  Jane  (Moyer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb  17,  1891;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1968;  aged  76  v. 
11  m.  7 d.  She  was  married  to  Isaiah  Clemmer, 
who  died  in  1948.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bea- 
trice— Mrs.  John  Helkowski  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Nor- 
man L.  Kratz),  one  granddaughter,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Cora  Detweil- 
er).  Also  surviving  are  30  foster  children  whom  she 
cared  for  and  two  of  whom  were  still  residing  with 
her  (James  Clvmer  and  Mary  Poole).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  27,  with  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Eby,  Elias  E.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Amelia  (Erb) 
Ebv,  was  born  near  Lititz,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1888;  died 
from  a heart  attack  at  Landis  Homes  Retirement 
Community,  Lititz,  Jan.  30,  1968;  aged  79  v.  4 m. 

26  d.  On  Nov.  4,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Anna 


Mary  Eby,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  and  one  son  (Esther  Mae — Mrs.  C.  War- 
ren Long,  Wilmer  M.,  and  Janet — Mrs.  Martin  L. 
Miller),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Frank  E.  — see  following  obituary),  and 
2 sisters  (Millie — Mrs.  John  M.  Miller  and  Martha — 
Mrs.  Clayton  F.  Yake).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  2,  with  Melvin  H Lauver  and  John  W.  Eby 
officiating;  interment  in  Hess  Cemetery. 

Eby,  Frank  E.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Amelia 
(Erb)  Eby,  was  born  near  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  1883; 
died  at  his  home  in  Lititz,  Jan.  31,  1968;  aged 
84  v.  10  m.  13  d On  June  27,  1906,  he  was 
married  to  Fanny  N.  Stehman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Anna,  Edna — Mrs. 
Landis  Heller,  and  Robert),  8 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Millie — Mrs. 
John  M.  Miller  and  Martha — Mrs.  Clayton  F. 
Yake).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lititz  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  3,  with 
Melvin  H.  Lauver  and  Lester  Wenger  officiating. 

Freed,  Bertha  S.,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Sentman)  Johnson,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1893;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1968;  aged  75  v.  15  d. 
She  was  married  to  Henry  G.  Freed,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Alverda  J. — Mrs. 
Harrv  R.  Moyer  and  Shirley  I — Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Swartz),  5 stepchildren  (Alfred  D.  Freed,  Mrs. 
Noah  T.  Derstine,  Paul  D.  Freed,  George  Fas- 
benner,  and  Willard  Fasbenner),  23  grandchildren, 
18  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Harvev  and 
Walter),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Hunsicker  and 
Maggie  Johnson).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  first  husband  (Henry  D.  Roth)  in  1933,  and 
also  by  2 daughters  (Pearl  and  Eleanor  Roth).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  1,  with  Richard 
C.  Detweilerand  Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating; 
interment  in  Immanuel  (Leidy’s)  United  Church  of 
Christ  Cemetery,  Souderton. 

Garrett,  T.  E.  (Dell),  a native  of  Rockford, 
Ala.,  and  a resident  of  Mobile,  Ala  , died  Jan.  24, 
1968;  aged  61  v.  She  is  survived  by  one  sister 
(Vickie — Mrs.  M.  Kilpatrick)  and  one  niece  (Mrs. 

P G Wetherbee).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mobile  Church  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Roche  Funeral  Home,  with  Paul  Dagen  officiating; 
interment  in  Beulah,  Fla.,  Cemetery. 

Gascho,  Annie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Leah 
(Oesch)  Brenneman,  was  born  Feb.  17,  1898;  died 
at  South  Huron  Hospital,  Exeter,  Ont.,  Jan.  28, 
1968;  aged  69  v.  11  m.  11  d.  On  June  6,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  Gascho,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Kenneth)  and  3 
randsons.  A daughter  (Dorothy)  preceded  her  in 
eath.  She  was  a member  of  the  Zurich  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  31,  with 
Ephraim  Gingerich  officiating;  interment  in  Goshen 
Line  Cemetery. 

Hallman,  Florence  G.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and 
Amanda  (Geil)  Moyer,  was  born  Oct.  10,  1899;  died 
of  multiple  sclerosis,  at  Dovlestown,  Pa.,  Jan.  27, 
1968;  aged  68  v.  3 m.  17  d.  On  June  22,  192L 
she  was  married  to  Russell  Y.  Hallman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Catherine — 
Mrs.  Norman  Heebner,  Eva,  Ruth — Mrs.  Walter 
Hart,  and  Sarah — Mrs.  Lester  Heacock),  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Weisel),  2 brothers  (Erwin  G. 
and  Willis  G. ),  and  8 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Dovlestown  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  31,  with  Joseph  L.  Gross 
and  J.  Silas  Graybill  officiating. 

Hartman,  Ireta,  daughter  of  Amer  C.  and  Em- 
ma (Wright)  Gassman,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  26,  1899;  died  at  the  Tel-Hai  Rest 
Home,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1967;  aged  68 
v.  6 m.  17  d.  In  1952  she  was  married  to  Jacob 
Hartman,  who  died  Apr.  14,  1958.  Surviving  are 
3 stepsons  (Melvin,  Marion,  and  Wilmer),  2 step- 
daughters (Mrs.  Beulah  Snider  and  Bertha  Hart- 
man), and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ressie  Swartz  and  Mrs. 
Noah  Musser),  She  was  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Weavers  Church  (Va.),  Nov  16,  with  Daniel  Leh- 


man and  Daniel  Brubaker  officiating. 

Heckman,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Barbara  (Brubaker)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Juniata 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1881;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jesse  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan.  30, 
1968;  aged  86  y.  5 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  26,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  John  F.  Heckman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Margaret — 
Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Glick,  Esther — Mrs.  Enos  H.  Herr, 
and  Mary  E. ),  2 sons  (Roy  W.  and  J Titus),  11 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Cross  Roads  Church,  Richfield, 
Pa.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  2,  with 
J.  Roy  Graybill,  Allen  Kauffman,  and  Erie  Renno 
officiating;  interment  in  Lost  Creek  Cemetery. 

Holsinger,  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Betty  (Miller)  Cline,  was  born  at  Timberville, 
Va.,  Mar.  7,  1877;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb. 
2,  1968;  aged  90  y.  10  m.  23  d.  On  Apr.  5,  1899, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  S.  Holsinger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Mary — 
Mrs.  E.  Clayton  Shank,  Fannie — Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Good,  Martha — Mrs.  Edward  Browder,  Cath- 
erine— Mrs.  Chris  Miller,  Anne,  J.  Weltv,  and 
Justus  G. ),  10  grandchildren,  and  13  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Lindale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  5, 
with  Moses  Slabaugh,  Guy  Wampler,  Oscar  Bow- 
man, Linden  Wenger,  and  John  Mumaw  officiating. 

Hooley,  Hazel  M.,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Ida 
Fisher,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore.,  June  20,  1913; 
died  at  Willamette  Falls  Hospital,  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  from  cancer,  Jan.  10,  1968;  aged  54  y.  6 m. 
21  d.  On  May  22,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Wayne 
Hooley,  who  died  Dec.  7,  1962.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (John,  Wayne,  David,  and  Roger),  4 sisters 
(Mrs.  Arthur  Neuschwander,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Palmer,  Mrs.  James  Hagen,  and  Mrs.  Dale  Horst- 
man),  and  2 brothers  (Joel,  Jr.,  and  Robert).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  12,  with  Paul  Brunner 
officiating. 

Landes,  Caryn  Rosanne,  daughter  of  Merrill 
and  Nancy  (Mininger)  Landes,  was  stillborn  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  30, 
1968.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  one  sis- 
ter (Cynthia  Rachelle),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Landes),  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mininger),  paternal 
great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaiah  T. 
Landes),  and  maternal  great-grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rufus  Derstine).  Funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  1.  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Musselman  officiating;  interment  in  Souder- 
ton Cemetery. 

Martin,  Chad  LaRay,  son  of  Delvin  and  Mar- 
garet (Burkev)  Martin,  was  born  at  Newton,  Kan., 
Apr.  1,  1966;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  by  drown- 
irg  Dec.  19,  1967;  aged  1 y.  8 m.  18  d.  Sur- 
viving besides  the  parents  are  one  brother  (Reg- 
inald Jay),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Martin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Burkey),  and 
great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Lydia  Eicher).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hesston  Church,  Dec. 
22,  with  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and  James  E.  Horsch 
officiating;  interment  in  Pennsylvania  Cemetery, 
Newton. 

Mattsson-Boze,  Arleta  Rae,  daughter  of  Leo 
and  Sylvia  (Mishler)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Nov.  26,  1942;  died  at  Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  21, 
1968;  aged  25  v.  1 m 26  d.  On  Mar.  25,  1967, 
she  was  married  to  D.  Winston  Mattsson-Boze, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  her  parents,  2 
sisters  (Sheryl— Mrs.  Robert  J.  Miller  and  Eileen), 
and  one  brother  (Joseph).  She  accepted  Christ  in 
her  youth,  and  was  serving  in  the  Philadelphia 
Church,  Chicago,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Jan.  24.  Additional  services  were  held  at  the  Ted- 
row  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25,  with  Robert 
Anderson  and  Carl  V.  Yoder  officiating;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Miller,  John  W.,  son  of  John  C.  and  Fannie 
(Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  bom  near  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Sept  12,  1889;  died  at  Lagrange  County  (Ind.) 
Hospital,  from  a stroke,  Jan.  29,  1968;  aged  78  y. 

4 m.  17  d.  On  Feb.  23,  1911,  he  was  married  to 
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Elizabeth  C.  Miller,  who  died  Nov.  23,  1957.  Sur- 
viving are  6 daughters  (Ella — Mrs.  Chancy  Kauff- 
man, Barbara — Mrs.  Freeman  Miller,  Anna — Mrs. 
Walter  Gerber,  Ruby — Mrs.  Wayne  Stopher, 
Clara — Mrs.  Willard  Gerber,  and  Darlene — Mrs. 
John  Ray  Miller),  4 sons  (Samuel  J.,  Paul,  Ray, 
and  Guy),  37  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Harvey  J.),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Ann).  He  was  a member  of  the  Plato  Church. 
Ivan  Miller  and  Willis  Troyer  officiated  at  the 
funeral  services. 

Peifer,  Mary  N.,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Nissley)  Rohrer,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1912;  died  from  a coronary  throm- 
bosis, Jan.  17,  1968;  aged  55  y.  11  m.  il  d.  On 
Feb.  20,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Willis  E. 
Peifer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Blanche — Mrs.  Donald  Myer  and  Nancy).  One 
daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  East  Petersburg  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  20,  with  Irvin  Kreider 
and  John  Shenk  officiating. 

Rudolph,  Susanna,  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (Eshleman)  Horst,  was  born  Feb.  11,  1897; 
died  Nov.  10,  1967;  aged  70  y.  8 m.  30  d.  She 
was  married  to  Virlus  Rudolph,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Amos,  Esther — 
Mrs.  Chester  Weaver,  David,  John,  Noah,  Nathan, 
Mary — Mrs.  Galen  Hess,  Paul,  and  Martha — Mrs. 
Roy  Petre),  49  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Martha 
Ebersole  and  Elizabeth  Eckstine),  and  5 brothers 
(Henry,  Martin,  Samuel,  Jacob,  and  John).  She  was 
a member  of  Stouffer’s  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Nov.  13,  with  Reuben  Martin,  Mer- 
vin  Martin,  Daniel  Miller,  and  Jacob  Martin  offici- 
ating. 

Snader,  James  Ray,  son  of  Titus  and  Susanna 
(Beam)  Snader,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1960;  died  as  the  result  of  a farm  ac- 
cident, at  Milton,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1967;  aged  7 y. 

6 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers 
(Dale,  Dwight,  and  Lamar),  4 sisters  (Fannie,  Sara, 
Ada,  and  Susan),  paternal  grandmother  (Sarah  A. 
Snader),  and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Beam).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Beaver  Run  Church,  Aug.  5,  with  Paul  R.  Landis, 
Paul  G.  Landis,  Ben  Lapp,  and  Harvey  Z.  Stoltz- 
fus  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Marcia  Irene,  daughter  of  John  and 
Martha  (Kauffman)  Stutzman,  was  bom  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Sept.  3,  1950;  was  killed  instantly  in  a car 
accident  on  the  way  to  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Dec.  19,  1967;  aged  17  y.  3 m.  16  d.  Surviving 
are  her  parents  and  6 brothers  and  sisters  (Clar- 
etta — Mrs.  Walter  McArtor,  Merle,  John  E., 
Harold,  Laverta,  and  Lavema).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Dec.  21,  with  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K.  Yoder  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Darin  Troy,  son  of  Donnell  and 
Elnor  (Troyer)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  Jan.  19,  1968;  died  5 days  later,  Jan.  24, 
1968.  Surviving  besides  the  parents  are  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Stutzman  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mervin  Troyer)  and  great-grandparents 
(Mrs.  Fannie  Stutzman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
King).  Services  were  held  at  Pennsylvania  Ceme- 
tery, Newton,  Jan.  25,  with  Peter  B.  Wiebe  of- 
ficiating. 

Vogt,  Milton  C„  son  of  C.  A.  and  Barbara 
(Ruth)  Vogt,  was  born  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Aug.  14, 
1901;  died  at  Bihar,  India,  from  a stroke,  Jan. 
5,  1968;  aged  66  y.  4 m.  22  d.  On  July  24,  1927, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Kulp,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Merle,  Laveme — 
Mrs,  Dean  Nofsinger,  Virgil,  Elva  Mae — Mrs. 
Ronald  Miller,  and  Myra),  his  stepmother 
(Cora  Vogt),  4 brothers  (Paul,  Harvey,  Willard,  and 
Ralph),  and  2 sisters  (Clara— Mrs.  Jess  Roth  and 
Helen — Mrs.  Reuben  Ewy).  One  son  (Bernard) 
and  one  brother  (Nelson)  preceded  him  in  death. 
In  June  1927,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  served  as  a missionary  in  India.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hesston  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  Bihar,  India,  Jan.  6,  with  D.  M. 
Lakra  officiating;  interment  in  Bihar. 
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Master  Missionary:  Milton  Vogt 

By  Paul  G.  Kniss 


Milton  and  Esther  Vogt  relax  at  the  Bathet,  Bihar,  missionary  bungalow 
during  their  40th  anniversary  celebration  last  summer. 


“I  have  alwavs  thought  of  Milton  Vogt  as  the  ideal  mis- 
sionary,” said  a missionarv-nurse  to  a friend  a few  months 
ago.  Now  Milton  is  gone.  As  we  recall  how  he  lived,  we  are 
inspired  to  prav.  Lord,  make  me  that  kind  of  man.  His 
qualities  of  openness,  simplicity,  diligence,  fearlessness,  never- 
failing  cheerfulness,  and  his  deep  devotion  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose combined  to  make  him  not  a flashy  personality,  but  a 
person  loved  aod  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  carried 
many  responsibilities,  and  his  colleagues  are  wondering  just 
how  they  can  do  without  him. 

Milton  Christian  Vogt  was  born  on  Aug.  14,  1901,  near 


Paul  G.  Kniss  has  been  a missionary  to  India  since  1950  under  the  Mennonite 
3oard  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  His  field  assignment  includes  managing  the  Ranchi 
Bookstore;  he  is  also  interim  secretary  ol  the  Bihar  Mennonite  mission. 


Moundridge,  Kan.,  the  first  child  of  Christ  and  Barbara  Vogt. 
From  a congenial  home-farm  atmosphere,  he  entered  the 
first  grade  of  school  knowing  not  English,  but  German.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  another  farm  near  Hesston,  Kan.  From 
early  boyhood  Milton  showed  mechanical  skill.  His  father  en- 
trusted farm  machinery  maintenance  to  him.  Milton  then 
trained  his  next  brother  who  took  over  the  responsibility 
until  he  in  turn  taught  the  next. 

After  completing  high  school  at  Hesston  Academy,  Milton 
taught  school  for  one  year.  His  own  brothers  (he  had  five 
brothers  and  three  sisters)  were  among  his  pupils. 

Education  at  Hesston 

Following  his  year  of  teaching,  Milton  enrolled  at  Hesston 
College.  Among  his  classmates  were  J.  B.  Martin,  Tilman 
Smith,  Fred  Brenneman,  and  M.  A.  Yoder.  Esther  Kulp,  the 
onlv  member  of  the  class  Milton  did  not  know,  had  come  for 
her  high  school  senior  year  when  Milton  had  been  teaching 
school.  Milton  and  Esther  became  members  of  a small  group 
of  friends.  Milton  shared  his  keen  interest  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  in  India  particularly,  and  the  group  frequently 
prayed  together  for  these  concerns. 

During  their  sophomore  year  Milton  and  Esther  started 
their  courtship  and  the  next  year  were  engaged.  For  his 
senior  vear  he  matriculated  at  Goshen  College.  He  received 
his  BA  degree  in  1927  after  which  he  went  to  the  General 
Mission  Board  meeting  at  Milford,  Neb.  There  he,  along 
with  Esther  Kulp,  was  appointed  to  serve  in  India.  The 
Milford  congregation  undertook  Milton’s  field  support  through 
out  his  career. 

After  Mission  Board  meeting  Milton  returned  to  the  farm 
until  the  harvesting  was  done;  then,  after  being  ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  Hesston,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Kulp  by 
D.  H.  Bender,  then  president  of  Hesston  College. 

Esther  came  from  a singing  family  and  wished  that  Milton 
would  sing  more.  He  enjoyed  music  and  wanted  to  sing 
along  with  Esther;  so  he  took  voice  lessons  at  Goshen. 
Although  he  never  excelled  in  singing,  he  always  partici- 
pated in  it.  His  favorite  hymn,  which  is  so  descriptive  of 
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his  life  and  his  aspirations,  was  “O  How  Happy  Are  They.” 

When  Milton  and  Esther  arrived  in  India  in  the  fall  of 
1927,  they  went  to  Ghatula  where  they  lived  with  George 
Lapps  and  studied  Hindi.  When  the  Lapps  returned  home 
on  furlough,  Milton  and  Esther  were  the  only  missionaries 
at  Ghatula  and  were  responsible  for  an  industrial  school, 
evangelistic  work,  and  a medical  dispensary.  The  Vogts  were 
stationed  at  Ghatula  from  1927  until  1941  except  for  one 
year  in  Balodgahan.  There  they  replaced  the  George  Beares 
who  were  on  furlough.  During  this  time  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  born  to  them.  The  year  1937  held  some  es- 
pecially severe  trials  for  them.  When  baby  Bernard  was  two 
months  old,  his  mother  suffered  a stroke  which  paralyzed  her 
left  side.  Seven  months  later  a diphtheria  epidemic  claimed 
the  life  of  baby  Bernard,  along  with  many  others. 

Call  to  Kodarma 

In  1941  the  Vogts  were  chosen  by  their  fellow  missionaries 
to  go  to  a new  field  at  Kodarma,  Bihar,  to  work  with  S.  Jay 
and  Ida  Hostetler.  They  were  in  this  area  until  1946.  During 
this  time,  in  1943-44,  Esther  and  the  children  remained  in 
Bihar  while  Milton  went  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in  famine  relief. 

Passage  abroad  in  1946  was  difficult  to  arrange,  but  the 
Vogts’  furlough  was  overdue.  They  went  to  sultry  Calcutta 
to  remain  ‘‘at  the  ready”  in  order  to  board  ship  at  short 
notice.  The  family  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  one  building 
and  had  to  go  to  another  building  for  meals,  on  the  colonial 
schedule,  four  times  a day.  During  this  time  Milton  and  his 
two  sons  worked  at  an  army  surplus  disposal,  sorting  and 
selling  vehicles,  clothing,  and  other  equipment  to  missionaries 
and  organizations.  After  waiting  three  months,  they  suddenly 
received  word  that  they  could  board  a ship  leaving  the  next 
morning.  There  were  several  hours  of  frantically  trying  to 
get  documents  in  order,  as  it  was  a holiday,  but  they  made  it. 

During  this  stay  in  Calcutta,  Milton  purchased  a Harlev- 
Davidson,  army-surplus  motorcycle.  This  heavy  old  motor- 
cycle became  a familiar  sight  in  the  Mennonite  Church  area, 
for  it  carried  Milton  many  times  over  rough  terrain,  through 
riverbeds  and  streams,  and  often  on  longer  trips  to  the  cities 
of  Daltonganj  and  Ranchi.  He  was  riding  this  same  motor- 
cycle Jan.  5,  1968,  when  he  seemingly  suffered  a stroke  that 
led  to  his  death. 

In  1949  the  Vogts  returned  to  Bihar  but  to  a new  field — 
Palamau  District.  They  left  their  three  older  children  in  school 
in  the  States  and  brought  their  two  young  daughters  to  India. 
Milton  was  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of  the  mission,  a 
position  he  held  for  the  next  18  years.  He  enjoyed  book- 
keeping and  figures.  He  said  that  when  he  got  a headache, 
he  began  working  on  accounts  to  eradicate  the  pain. 

The  years  in  Palamau  District  were  fruitful  and  satisfying. 
Although  for  several  years  Milton  was  greatly  weakened  bv 
paratyphoid  and  a siege  of  amoebic  dysentery,  he  continued 
his  work.  The  village  churches  were  small  and  scattered, 
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but  Milton  would  visit  a congregation  of  only  two  families 
for  a weekday  prayer  meeting  as  well  as  Sunday  services 
although  it  meant  miles  of  driving  coupled  with  a few  miles 
of  walking.  But  he  enjoved  "roughing  it. 

Many-Faceted  Mission 

Milton’s  responsibilities  were  many.  The  last  number  of 
years  he  went  to  Satbarwa  Hospital  three  days  a week 
(about  60  miles)  to  oversee  a hospital.  He  served  on  a num- 
ber of  church  committees,  and  often  did  not  get  home  until 
after  midnight.  Up  again  at  4:00  a m.,  he  would  take  a brisk 
walk  in  the  dark,  spend  some  time  in  worship  (reading  by 
kerosene  lamp),  and  then  do  some  bookkeeping  or  other 
office  work  before  6:30. 

Milton’s  experience  as  farm  mechanic  was  useful  in  later 
years.  Living  far  from  any  garage,  he  serviced  his  car  him- 
self. When  the  springs  of  the  49  jeep  station  wagon  were 
Hat  or  bowed  the  wrong  way  because  of  overloading,  Milton 
took  them  off  and  hammered  them  back  into  shape  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  Overloading  was  a constant  problem  because 
of  his  accommodating  many  people.  Many  times  there  were 
20  or  more  persons  in  the  car  and  a loaded  luggage  trailer 
behind. 

When  Milton  died,  the  shock  was  great  for  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  so  full  of  life  and  so  strong  that  it  did  not 
seem  credible.  The  people  of  Bathet  turned  out  in  force — 
every  able-bodied  man — to  dig  his  grave.  Many  people  came 
for  the  funeral  from  the  entire  Mennonite  Church  area. 
Everyone  was  impressed  with  the  courage  and  hope  expressed 
by  his  wife  Esther  who  testified  at  his  funeral  and  helped  to 
sing  his  favorite  hymn,  “O  How  Happy  Are  They.” 

An  evangelist  and  co-worker  said,  “Brother  Vogt  taught  me 
bv  precept  and  example  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life.” 
A non-Christian  villager  said,  “He’d  do  anything  anytime 
for  anyone.”  This  included  taking  along  a shopping  list  when 
he  was  on  a busy  trip  to  the  city  or  taking  a sick  person 
to  the  hospital  75  miles  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  His 
youngest  daughter,  at  Goshen  College,  wrote  her  mother 
that  her  daddy  always  had  time  to  fix  a toy  no  matter  how 
busy  he  was. 

In  all  of  Milton’s  life,  his  main  concern  was  building  the 
church.  Every  prayer  in  his  last  years,  even  a short  prayer 
of  thanks  before  a meal,  included,  “Lord,  bless  Your  church, 
that  she  may  grow  and  be  strong.”  This  was  not  idle  repeti- 
tion but  the  consuming  passion  of  his  life. 

At  his  funeral  Mrs.  Vogt  said  she  thanked  God  for  the 
privilege  of  living  with  Milton  for  40  years  and  five  months. 
We,  his  colleagues  and  the  church  in  which  he  gave  himself 
so  wholeheartedly,  thank  God  for  the  years  of  living  and 
working  with  Milton.  We  will  miss  his  jovial  laugh,  his 
sympathetic  concern,  his  penetrating  question,  and  his  mature 
counsel.  But  with  Esther  we  rejoice  in  the  sure  hope  we 
have  in  Christ  and  have  only  praise  to  offer  our  God. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Let's  Help  Each  Other 

Persons  and  congregations  are  deciding  whether  they  like 
the  new  approach  in  the  Herald  Press  adult  Sunday  school 
materials.  If  the  approach  is  helpful,  it  can  likely  be  improved. 
If  not,  it  can  be  discontinued  since  it  is  an  experiment.  But 
it  should  be  given  a fair  chance.  A card  in  the  back  of  the 
quarterly  provides  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion. 

1 am  concerned  that  persons  expressing  an  opinion  do  so 
against  a good  background  of  understanding.  Any  change  can 
be  threatening.  We  can  think  of  all  kinds  of  reasons  whv  a 
new  approach  would  not  be  good.  I am  happy  to  hear  of 
persons  who  are  helping  each  other  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  changes  and  how  the  needed  shifts  can  be  made.  One 
person  wrote  to  a friend  who  was  the  SS  superintendent  in 
a congregation  where  a vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  future 
use  of  Herald  Press  materials.  Some  suggestions  he  gave 
were  these: 

Dear  Brother: 

Dad  was  telling  me  about  your  congregation’s  plan  to  vote 
on  whether  to  use  the  Herald  Press  Sunday  school  materials 
after  two  months  of  use  of  this  quarter.  I would  like  to  share 
a few  things  with  you  as  SS  superintendent. 

If  not  having  the  Scripture  available  for  study  is  a problem, 
perhaps  you  could  purchase  the  portions  of  Scripture  from  the 
American  Bible  Society.  They  can  furnish  them  more  eco- 
nomically than  Scottdale  can  reproduce  them  in  the  quarterly. 

If  teachers  cannot  hold  both  Bible  and  quarterly,  you  could 
provide  lecterns.  I have  seen  some  attractive  ones  which  slip 
on  the  back  of  a church  bench. 

In  regard  to  the  future  use  of  Herald  Press  materials, 
consider  what  is  down  the  road.  Next  quarter  there  will  be 
special  peace  emphasis.  Since  this  is  not  a Bible  book 
study,  the  Scripture  text  will  be  printed  in  the  quarterlv. 
You  should  not  allow  yourself  to  miss  this  quarter  on  peace. 

Note  the  Builder  comments  on  the  new  approach.  This 
quarter  is  on  a trial  basis.  Why  not  vote  on  the  materials 
by  using  the  reply  cards  in  the  pupil’s  quarterly?  It  would 
give  you  a voice  in  future  materials  and  it  would  be  more 
brotherly  than  using  the  financial  pressure  of  canceling  your 
subscription. 

Yesterday,  I taught  a class  on  short  notice.  I felt  that  the 
Builder  material  was  some  of  the  best  I have  used. 

I had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  on  some  meetings  of  the 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  and  have  a bit  of  a feel 
for  the  great  labor  and  sacrifice  which  go  into  our  materials. 
One  of  the  problems  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  many  people 
and  yet  fulfill  the  God-given  role  of  helping  people  to  seri- 
ous Bible  study  and  commitment  to  Christ.  You  probably 
find  yourself  in  the  same  tension  as  SS  Superintendent. 
Thanks  for  listening. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

John 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

O God,  my  Creator, 

Give  me  a heart 
Which  loves  to  understand 
More  than  to  condemn. 

Give  me  eyes  to  see 
The  strengths  of  my  brother 
More  than  his  weaknesses. 
Give  me  a mind 
Which  loves  to  think 
On  the  true  and  pure 
Rather  than  the  false 
And  unholy. 

“ Create  in  me 
A clean  heart 

And  put  a new  and  right  spirit 
Within  me,  ” 

Through  Christ. 

Amen. 


4 


Bethel  Church 

The  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  Washington  County  about 
three  miles  north  of  Wayland,  Iowa.  The  church  was  built  in  1949  and 
dedicated  in  January  1950  as  an  outreach  of  the  Sugar  Creek  congre- 
gation. It  began  with  127  charter  members  and  the  present  membership 
is  198.  The  Eureka  Church  near  Washington,  Iowa,  was  started  as  an 
outreach  of  the  Bethel  congregation  in  1958.  The  pastor  is  Willard 
Leichty,  with  Ira  Wenger  serving  as  assistant  pastor. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Morals  '68  and  the  Unclear  Trumpet 


Look  magazine  produced  a devastating  description  of  our 
decaying  morality  in  a special  report  entitled  “Morals  ’68.” 
Included  are  such  discussions  as  Hippieland,  decline  and  fall 
of  middle-aged  morals,  sex  in  college,  drugs,  graft,  pornogra- 
phy, love  and  hate  cults,  gambling,  and  films. 

What  is  perhaps  most  revelatory  about  this  report  is  the 
breakdown  of  middle-aged  morality.  Today  we  hear  much 
about  youth  immorality.  But  the  real  problem  is  that,  as  one 
writer  points  out,  the  teenagers  of  today  are  more  openly 
reflecting  the  behavior  pattern  secretly  practiced  by  older 
persons.  While  youth  are  more  frank,  on  the  whole  they  are 
probably  exercising  more  restraint  than  their  elders. 

One  example.  U.S.  illegitimacy  birth  rate  for  the  15-19 
age-group  of  mothers  increased  123  percent  between  the 
years  1938  and  1965.  But  in  the  40  and  over  age-group,  it 
increased  300  percent;  the  35-39  group,  400  percent;  the 
30-34  group,  673  percent. 

In  government  as  well  as  society  in  general  the  greatest 
sin  seems  to  be  to  get  caught.  The  reports  say  that  persons 
who  are  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  the  worst  crimes  mav  be 
taking  the  Sunday  morning  collection  in  church  and  be  in 
good  standing. 

“On  moral  questions  in  general,”  says  the  report,  “and  in 
regard  to  sexual  morality  in  particular,  religion  today  is 
sounding  a highly  uncertain  trumpet.”  Absolute  moral  rules 
seem  to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Thus,  the  report  quotes 
the  Scripture,  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?” 

And  here  is  our  problem.  There  is  an  unclear  trumpet 
and  because  of  this,  few  are  going  forth  to  battle  the  wrongs 
of  our  day.  The  Scriptures  are  clear  on  moral  issues. 

Our  trumpet  ought  to  be  clear  that  sexual  immoralitv  is 
wrong.  In  spite  of  the  new  morality,  premarital  and  promis- 
cuous sex  is  sin  and  those  who  practice  such  are  hell  bound. 
The  impure  speech  and  thought  as  well  as  the  act  are  under 
the  judgment  of  God.  The  immoral  and  homosexual  are 
included  in  the  scriptural  lists  of  those  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Our  trumpet  ought  to  be  clear  that  lying  and  all  forms 
of  deceit  are  sin.  Yet  few  go  forth  to  battle  against  the 
falsehood  on  TV,  in  business,  and  even  in  the  church  be- 
cause our  trumpet  is  not  clear.  “Outside  are  . . . fornicators 
and  murderers  and  idolaters  and  everyone  who  loves  and 
practices  falsehood”  (Rev.  22: 15). 

Our  trumpet  ought  to  be  clear  that  stealing  in  everv  form 
and  in  any  amount  is  sin,  whether  it  be  a politician  who 
pockets  that  which  is  not  his,  or  whether  it  is  the  dishonest 
business  deal,  income  tax  evasion,  cheating  in  school,  or 
taking  what  doesn  t belong  to  us  in  the  grocery  or  garage. 

Divorce  is  wrong.  We  may  discuss  the  redemptive  approach 
to  those  involved.  But  let  us  always  be  clear  that  divorce 
is  wrong  and  those  things  which  lead  to  divorce  are  sin.  And 


the  Scripture  which  speaks  about  looking  on  another  with 
lustful  desire  includes  just  as  much  warning  to  women  as  to 
men.  Some  women  as  well  as  men  have  lusted  after  other 
persons  and  thus  lived  lives  of  adultery. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  drunkenness  is  sin.  Says  the  Scrip- 
ture, drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
spite  of  the  million-dollar  government-sponsored  report  that 
it  should  be  a national  policy  to  promote  drinking  in  the 
home,  our  trumpet  should  ring  all  the  more  clear. 

Our  trumpet  on  immodesty  and  nudity  should  ring  clear, 
along  with  the  luxurious  life  displayed  on  TV,  in  movies, 
and  in  so  many  homes. 

On  and  on  we  can  go  pointing  out  areas  in  which  the 
Scripture  is  clear  regarding  the  sins  both  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit.  And  where  Scripture  is  clear,  we  can  sound  a 
clear  trumpet.  Notice  this  one  passage:  “Be  sure  of  this, 
that  no  immoral  or  impure  man,  or  one  who  is  covetous 
(that  is,  an  idolater),  has  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  Let  no  one  deceive  you  with  emptv 
words,  for  it  is  because  of  these  things  that  the  wrath  of 
God  comes  upon  the  sons  of  disobedience.  . . . Take  no  part 
in  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  instead  expose  them” 
(Eph.  5:5,  6,  11).  Read  Rom.  1,  Eph.  5,  Gal.  5. 

Who  is  sounding  a clear  trumpet  and  going  forth  to  battle 
against  the  immorality  of  our  day?  The  magazines  and 
other  media  expose  it,  but  the  church  along  with  these  is 
not  sure  of  its  seriousness  in  spite  of  the  clarity  of  Scripture. 

Yes,  I believe  these  issues  must  be  discussed  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  the  home.  If  young 
people  and  older  are  to  develop  clear  convictions,  then 
parents,  preachers,  and  teachers  must  sound  a clear  trumpet 
on  what  is  being  done  and  said.  The  one-dollar  copv  of 
“Morals  68  might  furnish  good  reading  to  take  us  to  what 
the  Scripture  has  to  say  on  these  issues. 

Maybe  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  the  church  to  really 
become  relevant  today.  Let  us  speak  on  the  same  issues 
the  public  is  discussing  because  the  Bible  speaks  with  such 
clarity  on  these  same  things.  Too  much  of  today’s  preaching 
is  on  our  puny  little  differences  which  have  no  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord.’  Let’s  get  at  the  real  task  of  being  specific  where 
God  is  specific.  At  least  people  will  then  know  what  or 
whom  they  are  rejecting.  This  may  well  be  the  road  to 
renewal.  And  we  ll  have  plenty  to  preach  about. 

All  this  does  not  mean  lack  of  compassion  for  the  erring. 
It  will  mean  rather  greater  compassion  because  our  con- 
victions will  be  clear.  The  gray  area  we  are  in  now  makes 
us  more  permissive  and  less  compassionate.  We  cannot 
compromise  with  sin  and  develop  greater  compassion  for  the 
sinner  at  the  same  time.  Christ  had  a great  compassion  for 
the  sinner  because  He  was  clear  on  the  seriousness  of  sin. 
And  we  can  only  have  a dynamic  message  of  grace  and  love 
when  we  have  a clear  message  of  holiness  and  hell. — D. 
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What  Shall  We  Do 
About  the 
Mass  Media? 


From  the  Issues  and  Answers  pamphlet  series  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


The  Issue 

What  is  the  effect  of  screen  violence  on  a child’s  ability  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong? 

Is  there  any  way  to  limit  alcohol  and  tobacco  advertising? 

What  about  misleading  advertising  in  the  press  and  in 
broadcasting?  Can  the  public  do  anything  about  radio  and 
television  commercials  that  are  obnoxious,  too  loud,  or  too 
frequent? 

What  is  the  effect  on  society  when  newspapermen  “create 
news  or  when  politicians  manipulate  news? 

Is  there  any  hope  for  broadcasters  to  regulate  themselves 
in  regard  to  sex,  sadism,  and  triviality  in  programming? 

Not  many  generations  of  Americans  have  had  to  cope  with 
such  questions  as  these.  There  has  been  mass  circulation  of 
printed  materials  for  less  than  a century,  radio  for  only  about 
forty  years,  and  television  just  since  World  War  II.  Today, 
approximately  94  percent  of  the  homes  of  America  receive 
broadcasts  through  nearly  100  million  television  receivers. 
Mass  circulation  newspapers  and  newsmagazines  combine  with 
broadcasting  to  provide  this  nation  with  the  most  complete 
system  of  mass  communications  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Unavoidably,  the  mushrooming  expansion  of  these  relatively 
new  communications  media  has  created  some  grave  problems. 
To  the  extent  that  these  problems  affect  the  moral  and 
spiritual  climate  of  the  nation,  Christian  citizens  need  to 
involve  themselves  in  finding  solutions. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  created  by  our 
magnificent  system  of  mass  communications? 

Television,  with  its  tremendous  potential  for  both  good 
and  evil,  exerts  its  influence  in  nearly  60  million  American 
homes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  places  where  it  is 
viewed.  More  than  242  million  radio  sets  combine  with 
television  to  influence  every  segment  of  the  nation’s  life. 
This  influence  will  shortly  expand  to  global  proportions 
when  a sufficient  number  of  world  communications  satellites 
are  in  orbit.  The  problem  of  programming  for  such  an 
audience  is  awesome. 

A recent  convention  of  broadcasters  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  describe  much  of 
their  service  as  “incredibly  bad,  and  comparable  to  publicly 
franchised  jukeboxes.”  Particularly  stressed  was  the  broad- 
casters’ shallow  concern  for  their  “gravest  responsibility — pro- 
gramming for  children.  1 

Many  people  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  programming 
problem  is  the  tie  between  advertisers  and  programs.  From 
the  beginning,  advertisers  have  exerted  considerable  control 
over  the  type  and  quality  of  television  programs  viewers 
can  see.  Sometimes,  no  such  tie  exists  in  the  printed  media, 
where  advertisers  merely  buy  space  without  the  right  to 
frame  editorial  policy  or  influence  news  coverage. 
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When  television  is  considered  primarily  as  a sales  instru- 
ment and  viewers  as  aggregations  of  consumers,  programming 
becomes  a matter  of  simply  “giving  the  public  what  it 
wants.”  Ratings  systems  of  various  types  and  of  dubious 
accuracy  compete  with  one  another  for  the  attention  of  the 
advertising  agencies.  If  the  agencies  discover  a public  pref- 
erence for  violence,  sex,  or  trivia,  programming  will  be 
dominated  by  these  elements. 

A television  critic.  Jack  Gould,  reporting  on  a hearing  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  pointed  up  the 
influence  of  advertisers  in  television  programming:  “In  the 
case  of  most  shows  in  which  they  are  active,  for  instance, 
the  agencies  said  they  review  all  scripts  in  advance,  scrutinize 
dialogue  and  story  lines,  and  have  their  program  repre- 
sentatives’ on  hand  to  check  each  day’s  production  work. 1  2 

A growing  number  of  thoughtful  Americans,  disturbed  at 
the  end  result  of  such  a programming  system,  are  calling 
broadcasters  to  task  by  expressing  their  opinions  to  program 
sponsors,  to  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Responsiveness  to 
expressed  public  will  has  in  recent  years  resulted  in  better 
programs,  more  responsibility  in  advertising,  and  an  increase 
in  “public  interest’  broadcasts. 

As  early  as  1925,  the  concept  of  responsibility  to  the 
public  in  broadcasting  was  expressed.  Herbert  Hoover,  then 
secretary  of  commerce,  stated,  “The  ether  is  a public  medium 
and  its  use  must  be  for  the  public  interest.”  2 This  means 
that  the  airways  belong  to  the  public  and  that  those  who  use 
them  may  do  so  only  so  long  as  broadcasting  station  owner- 
ship is  understood  as  a public  trust. 

Public  interest,  of  course,  means  that  people  need  to  be 
informed  as  well  as  entertained,  that  minority  views  must  be 
presented,  that  conflicting  views  on  public  issues  must  be 
aired,  that  advertising  must  be  honest,  and  that  artistic 
merit  must  not  be  sacrificed  because  it  is  not  always  com- 
mercially profitable. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  public  can  do  more  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  than  any  other  force.  The  power  of  public 
opinion,  effectively  presented  to  sponsors,  broadcasters,  and 
lawmakers,  provides  the  best  weapon  for  the  expression  of 
Christian  concern. 

While  the  press  is  not  dependent  on  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  licensing,  it  is  also  sensitive  to 
effective  expression  of  the  public  will.  Like  broadcasting,  the 
press  has  its  continuing  problems  which  concern  Christian 
citizens:  misleading  advertising,  the  one-sided  presentation  of 
controversial  issues  which  sometimes  characterizes  monopoly 
newspapers,  the  sordid  and  sensational  extremes  of  “yellow 
journalism,”  and  civil  rights  violations  through  what  lawyers 
call  “trial  by  newspaper”  before  an  accused  person  has  his 


day  in  court. 

Newspapers  are  increasingly  accused  of  “creating  news, 
as  in  the  case  of  Premier  Khrushchev’s  1959  tour  of  the 
United  States.  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
at  the  time:  “We  didn’t  cover  the  Khrushchev  story;  we 
smothered  it.  We  created  the  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  We 
were  not  the  observers  of  history;  we  were  the  creators  of 
history!”  4 5 The  creation  of  hysteria  in  less  complicated  times 
is  unfortunate;  in  a nuclear  age,  it  is  dangerously  irrespon- 
sible. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  has  expressed  a lofty  concept  of 
responsibility  in  the  mass  media:  “What  the  press  needs 
and  the  communications  industry  needs  is  more  publishers 
and  broadcasting  station  owners  who  consider  their  ownership 
a public  trust,  who  put  service  first  and  profits  second.  3 

Christians  have  much  at  stake  in  the  influence  which  the 
mass  media  exert  on  individual  lives,  on  families,  and  on  the 
nation  at  large.  Terms  like  “the  public  interest,”  “honesty 
in  advertising,”  and  “public  morality”  are  the  proper  concern 
of  believers,  churches,  and  denominations.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  oppose  the  evil  influences  which  are  apparent  in 
the  mass  media.  Recognizing  their  enormous  potential,  Chris- 
tians must  be  equally  concerned  with  what  the  communica- 
tions media  might  be  doing  for  good. 

Some  Answers 

Recognize  and  use  the  power  of  aroused  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  responsible  use  of  the  mass  media. 

1.  Call  for  and  support  legislation  to  halt  abuses  in  the 
communications  industry. 

2.  Write  carefully  reasoned  letters  expressing  Christian  con- 
cern to: 

( 1 ) Newspaper  editors. 

(2)  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  1771  N 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  D C.  20006. 

(3)  Sponsors  of  radio  and  television  programs,  specifically 

commending  good  programs,  and  deploring  what  is 
objectionable. 

(4)  The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Post  Office 

Department  Building,  Washington,  D C. 

Be  selective  in  what  you  read,  in  the  radio  programs  you 
listen  to,  and  in  the  television  programs  you  view. 

Exercise  care  in  the  supervision  of  children’s  television 
viewing  habits. 

1.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  4,  1962. 

2.  Frederic  Wertham,  “How  Movie  and  TV  Violence  Affects  Children,”  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  February  1960,  p.  170. 

3.  Quoted  in  Concern,  Apr.  15,  1962,  p.  6. 

4.  Herbert  Brucker,  “When  the  Press  Shapes  the  News,"  Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  1 1,  1964,  p.  76. 

5.  John  Tebbel,  “Responsibility  and  Mass  Media,"  Saturday  Review,  Feb.  9,  1963 
p.  59. 
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The  College,  A Community  of  Persuasion 


Education  is  the  enriching  of  lives.  It  is  the  broadening  of 
awareness  and  the  deepening  of  understanding.  By  its  very 
nature  it  is  a dynamic  process.  Truth  is  not  static  in  that  ulti- 
mate truth  is  always  related  to  personality.  Persons,  not 
things,  are  ends  in  themselves,  and  persons  are  involved  in 
the  dynamic  of  life.  Manning  Pattillo  has  said,  “Knowledge 
should  be  valued  for  the  effect  it  can  have  in  the  develop- 
ment of  person.' 

The  exposure  to  truth  is  a call  for  understanding,  assimila- 
tion, and  action.  No  person  faces  truth  in  its  larger  sense 
without  change.  In  this  confrontation  either  one  says  "yes 
and  discovers  in  the  response  the  expanding  horizon  of  uni- 
versal truth  or  one  says  “no”  and  finds  the  diminishing  re- 
turns of  negation.  It  is  imperative  that  truth  be  presented,  in 
whatever  field  we  undertake  the  study,  in  such  a way  as  to 
persuade  the  student  to  follow  it. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  scholar,  truth  is  approached  in  hum- 
ble, reverent  response.  We  do  not  sit  as  judges  upon  it,  feed- 
ing our  egos  upon  the  thrill  of  a pseudo-freedom  in  which 
we  manipulate  truth  to  our  ends.  Rather,  in  the  wisdom  that 
discerns  truth  as  greater  than  gathering  fragments  of  knowl- 
edge, we  follow  its  beckoning  hand  to  greater  vistas  of  under- 
standing. 

The  Element  of  Persuasion 

In  a very  essential  way  the  college  is  a community  of  per- 
suasion. In  his  address  to  the  Council  of  Protestant  Colleges, 
Albert  Outler  encouraged  the  Christian  college  to  be  a com- 
munity “in  which  truth  is  sought  in  all  its  fullness’ — but 
where  it  is  never  simply  imposed.  1 This  concept  offers  a 
synthesis  between  the  liberating  influence  of  the  arts  and  the 
deeper  freedoms  of  evangelical  truth. 

If  one  views  Christian  education  from  the  background  of 
the  Anabaptist  tradition,  this  element  of  persuasion  is  espe- 
cially significant.  Affirming  a freedom  of  the  individual,  we 
must  recognize  that  persons  are  not  coerced  into  a position 
by  cultural  or  social  pressure.  Rather,  a person  is  called  to  a 
quality  of  faith  and  life  by  the  persuasion  of  truth  itself. 
This  greater  freedom  lays  a responsibility  upon  the  teacher 
for  intellectual  competence  in  presenting  truths  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  persuade  students  to  discover  ultimate  truth. 

In  an  address  at  the  Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
Amsterdam,  Irvin  Horst  affirmed  that  we  may  be  wrong  in 
judging  Anabaptism  chiefly  in  terms  of  historical  contribution 
and  that  we  can  find  in  the  movement  implications  for  the 
teaching  mission  of  the  church.  First,  instruction  among  Ana- 
baptists was  "to  bring  the  pupil  into  contact  with  an  author- 

Mvron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
delivered  this  as  a convocation  address,  September  1967. 


itv  and  reality  outside  himself,  that  is,  a divine  reality.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  recognize  that  “teaching  which  leads  the  pupil 
to  a knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  is  a work  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  a prophetic  dimension  in  education  not  fulfilled  sim- 
ply by  a teacher  passing  on  factual  knowledge.  Third,  “The 
pupil  learns  to  know  God  and  His  will  through  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  This  calls  for  factual  knowledge,  but 
more  than  that,  a knowledge  of  how  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures. Fourth,  “The  life  of  Christian  discipleship  in  obedience 
to  Scripture  is  a way  of  knowing  the  truth.”  Menno  Simons 
held  that  “one  who  will  not  obey  will  not  have  one  spark  of 
the  Spirit.”  This  position  assumes  the  affirmation,  “I  obey  in 
order  to  understand.  ” 

In  a similar  vein  the  sixteenth-century'  reformer,  Martin 
Bucer,  said,  “In  true  theology  one  knows  as  much  as  he  prac- 
tices. Fifth,  “The  Anabaptists  did  not  have  a schizoid  atti- 
tude toward  preaching  and  teaching,”  for  both  functions  op- 
erate from  the  same  principles  of  seeing  the  gatherings  of 
the  religious  as  occasions  for  instruction  or  exhortation. 

For  the  sake  of  this  discussion  I want  to  draw  on  two  of 
Bro.  Horst’s  summary  observations.  First,  that  the  Anabap- 
tists were  more  Hebraic  than  Greek — hence  they  directed 
their  teaching  toward  the  will  and  not  just  toward  the  intel- 
lect. Second,  that  the  Anabaptist  emphasis  on  voluntarism  is 
not  to  be  watered  down  to  become  mere  religious  tolerance. 

From  my  own  studies  I concur  with  these  two  summary 
statements.  A community  of  Christian  learning  is  a communi- 
ty of  persuasion!  We  want  you  as  students  to  test  our  pre- 
sentations of  truth,  but  let  it  be  done  in  honest  intellectual 
interchange,  not  in  coercive  patterns  of  ego-tension.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  recognize  and  at  times  resist  the  persuasion  of 
truth,  but  do  not  deny  the  teacher  the  right  to  present  the 
case  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  the  freedom  to  speak  to  your  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  too  are  committed  to  a greater  or 
less  degree — for  this  is  a Christian  college,  and  your  own 
commitment  calls  you  to  test  both  your  limited  presupposi- 
tions and  the  quality  of  your  teachers  participation  in  truth. 
Affirming  that  we  aim  at  the  will  calls  for  equal  involve- 
ment of  teacher  and  student  in  the  pursuit  of  the  “abundant 
life.” 

Other  Forces  at  Work 

There  are  other  than  academic  pressures  on  campus  which 
tend  to  shape  your  life,  and  these  also  are  forces  of  persua- 
sion. Many  of  these,  because  they  involve  matters  of  person- 
ality, appearance,  and  acceptance  by  our  peers,  get  magnified 
out  of  proportion  to  their  true  significance  or  become  the  fo- 
cus of  an  ego-struggle  in  a deeper  rebellion. 

Being  away  from  home  and  the  home  church,  associating 
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with  less  inter-generation  interchange,  it  is  easy  for  students 
to  persuade  one  another  to  make  changes  which  satisfy  the 
desire  for  security  in  their  world  and  fail  to  be  a sanctifying 
influence  in  the  world  for  God.  As  Christians  you  are  first  of 
all  members  of  His  church,  of  His  kingdom. 

Manv  areas  of  life  are  in  flux  today,  not  primarily  denomi- 
nationally but  in  the  total,  secularized  society.  May  1 appeal 
to  you  to  weigh  changes  carefully  before  you  move,  to  cast 
vour  anchor  deep  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  be  certain  that 
vou  are  being  guided  by  His  Word  as  you  shape  your  life. 

If  vou  will  support  the  school  standards  in  the  nonacademic 
areas  of  your  daily  life,  and  give  us  the  chance  to  carry 
through  the  program  we  visualize  for  the  college,  you  may 
be  assured  that  the  administration  and  faculty  will  give  itself 
to  make  the  program  of  this  campus  the  most  meaningful  ac- 
ademic and  spiritual  experience  for  you  within  its  power.  We 
want  nothing  shoddy,  and  where  you  can  validly  and  proper- 
ty expose  weakness,  we  will  work  to  correct  it. 

Furthermore,  as  we  outline  the  new  aspects  of  our  curricu- 
lum and  seek  to  enrich  its  content,  we  will  give  full  consider- 
ation to  your  needs  and  interests  in  preparation  to  serve  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Implications 

Consider  with  me  now  some  of  the  implications  of  the  con- 
cepts introduced. 

Education  comes  by  exposure  to  broader  areas  of  life  and 
knowledge  in  such  a way  as  to  persuade  one  to  seek  under- 
standing. Learning  takes  place  by  involvement  and  discussion 
— involvement  in  analysis  and  insight,  and  discussion  in  as- 
sociation and  interpretation. 

There  is  little  learning  which  takes  place  in  isolation. 
Learning  is  enhanced  by  the  stimulus  of  a community  of 
learners.  In  this  stimulus  there  is  a strong  element  of  per- 
suasion brought  to  bear  upon  each  of  us.  Competition  is  a 
healthy  part  of  the  learning  experience  so  long  as  humility 
accompanies  the  new  synthesis  which  emerges  from  the  fu- 
sion of  ideas. 

Persuasion  is  an  essential  element  of  good  teaching.  As  a 
faculty  we  are  not  interested  in  simply  passing  our  notes  on 
to  you.  It  is  of  basic  importance  that  we  persuade  vou  to 
achieve  for  yourself,  to  study,  to  think,  to  discuss,  to  analyze, 
to  pray  over,  and  to  assimilate  discovery  in  your  developing 
life.  To  persuade  one  that  there  is  personal  satisfaction  in 
moving  beyond  one  level  of  understanding  to  a greater  is  an 
essential  dynamic  of  the  teacher's  ministry. 

Do  not  judge  your  teacher  so  much  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  talk  about  knowledge  as  bv  the  degree  to 


which  he  stimulates  you  in  the  quest.  As  a faculty  we  will 
urge  you  toward  your  goal  of  graduation,  toward  good  grades, 
but  we  will  be  watching  for  the  evidence  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  dedication  to  the  full  meaning  of  His  truth. 

Aim  at  the  Will 

Education  in  the  Anabapttst/Christian  tradition  aims  not 
simply  at  the  head  but  at  the  will  in  a deliberate  attempt  to 
persuade  persons  to  vital  discipleship.  We  are  educating  per- 
sons, not  parrots,  and  in  aiming  at  the  will  we  acknowledge 
first  of  all  that  it  is  your  will  which  we  touch.  The  teacher 
does  not  seek  to  make  the  pupil’s  will  an  extension  of  his 
own,  but  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  will  the  very  best. 

There  is  nothing  cheap  or  second-rate  in  the  life  of  faith. 
In  calling  persons  to  discipleship  we  are  persuading  them  to 
involvement  in  the  most  meaningful  quality  of  life  and  serv- 
ice. While  we  may  persuade  some  students  by  our  own  em- 
phasis or  achievement  to  pursue  a particular  course  in  gradu- 
ate study,  our  greater  satisfaction  is  in  persuading  them  to 
engage  in  Christian  vocation,  whatever  their  work  may  be. 

This  persuasion  calls  for  an  academic  freedom  to  look  at  all 
sides  so  that  the  persuasive  influence  is  valid  and  fair.  But 
this  freedom  does  not  mean  the  negation  of  the  right  of  the 
college  to  call  one  to  discipleship  nor  does  it  permit  irrespon- 
sible behavior  that  prevents  an  honest  confrontation  with 
commitment  in  a community  of  disciples.  The  voluntarism  of 
our  faith  respects  one’s  freedom  to  say  no,  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  learner  is  free  to  deliberately  limit  the  ex- 
posure of  evangelical  truth  in  the  learning  experience. 

Voluntarism  in  our  tradition  has  had  to  do  with  whether 
one  chooses  to  join  the  community  of  disciples  or  not.  Once 
the  choice  was  made  by  a responsible  adult,  it  was  expected 
that  such  persons  participate  in  the  “binding  and  loosing” 
disciplines  of  the  community. 

Similarly  the  Christian  college  asks  for  a voluntary  decision, 
that  you  come  here  to  study  because  you  want  to,  and  we 
respect  your  freedom  to  leave  and  go  elsewhere  without  our 
being  insulted,  but  when  you  choose  to  come  we  expect  vour 
participation  in  the  course  which  the  total  educational  com- 
munity— faculty,  board,  and  fellow  students — have  committed 
themselves  to  pursue. 

Involved  in  Truth 

Education  with  Christian  priorities  recognizes  both  “dis- 
cursive truth”  (that  of  creation)  and  “evangelical  truth”  (that 
of  the  Creator),  and  persuades  the  learner  to  be  involved 
honestly  in  both.  As  a Christian  college  we  mean  to  prove 
that  sound  learning  and  Christian  discipleship  belong  togeth- 
er, that  the  best  education  has  a Christian  perspective  at  the 
center. 

This  approach  of  interrelating  discursive  truth  and  evangel- 
ical truth  is  supported  by  the  theological  premises  of  creation 
and  redemption.  The  Scripture  affirms  of  man  in  creation 
that  God  has  “put  all  things  under  his  feet.”  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  understanding  and  the  care  of  His  creation.  But 
the  study  of  creation  shows  its  perversion,  and  here  man  is 
to  be  confronted  with  the  truth  of  a redemption  wrought  by 
God.  We  live  by  faith  with  respect  to  salvation  and  bv  wis- 
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dom  and  intellectual  pursuit  with  respect  to  creation. 

The  social  impasses  which  we  have  reached  today  come 
through  man’s  unbalanced  approach  to  life,  through  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  truth  of  redemption.  As  a Christian  college  we 
would  persuade  you  to  a course  in  life  that  would  serve  our 
fellowmen — binding  up  the  wounded,  building  bridges  be- 
tween the  estranged,  creating  a sense  of  brotherhood  among 
all  peoples — but  we  would  send  you  to  serve  in  creation  with 
strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  redemption.  From  the  study  of 
human  history  we  are  convinced  that  'if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a new  creature.’ 

A Delicate  Balance 

There  is  a delicate  balance  to  be  achieved  in  what  1 have 
proposed.  On  the  one  hand,  if  one  emphasizes  faith  and  dis- 
parages liberal  studies,  the  consequence  is  a Christian  anti- 
intellectualism.  But  on  the  other  hand  and  equally,  if  not 
more,  dangerous  is  the  elevation  of  reason  to  an  anti-Chris- 
tian intellectualism. 

The  Reformation  took  place  with  a scholarly  interrelation 
of  discursive  or  analytical  truth,  and  evangelical  or  biblical 
truth.  The  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities  had  their 
rise  under  this  philosophy  until  the  Renaissance  overcame 
the  Reformation  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  balance 
was  lost  as  analytical  truth  became  the  dominant  motif  of 
the  academic  community.  As  the  Anabaptists  rejected  the 
state  church  as  a "fallen  church,  so  we  reject  any  domi- 
nance of  Renaissance  mentality  and  in  true  Reformation  con- 
viction seek  a Christian  intellectualism  which  can  be  genuine- 
ly humane  without  being  a whit  less  faithful  to  evangelical 
truth.  John  Wesley  said, 

“Unite  the  pair  so  long  disjoined;  Knowledge  and  vita! 
piety; 

Learning  and  holiness  . . . Truth  and  love.  ..." 

We  are  concerned  with  truth  in  its  two  distinct  dimensions 
— discursive  truth,  which  will  not  suffice  as  the  sum  of  need- 
ed knowledge,  and  evangelical  truth,  which  cannot  simply  be 
added  to  discursive  truth.  As  a Christian  college,  a communi- 
ty of  inquirers,  we  are  as  concerned  with  discursive  truth  as 
is  any  other  community  of  learners. 

But  being  a Christian  college,  we  are  concerned  with  what 
the  New  Testament  means  by  truth — aletheia.  This  word 
aletheia  means  truth  without  a veil,  truth  which  presents  it- 
self, truth  otherwise  inaccessible.  This  is  what  Jesus  meant 
in  His  words  to  Pilate,  "For  this  I was  born,  and  for  this  I 
have  come  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.”  2 

Pilate  s question,  “What  is  truth?”  was  the  answer  of  all 
men  who  recognize  honestly  that  there  is  no  discursive,  ana- 
lytical answer  to  the  question  of  ultimate  truth.  Ultimate 
truth  is  that  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  Christ  through 
Word  and  Spirit.  1 

Today,  as  man  is  literally  staring  at  the  fringes  of  human 
history  on  this  planet,  there  is  a new  interest  in  religion  evi- 
dent on  college  and  university  campuses.  In  the  bulletin, 
“Religion  as  an  Academic  Discipline,"  released  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Religion  in  Higher  Education  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  there  are  two  basic  reasons  given  for 
such  study.  First,  “The  study  of  religion  as  an  academic  dis- 


cipline is  essential  to  the  full  understanding  of  man.  Second, 
“The  consideration  of  religious  questions  is  important  for  un- 
derstanding of  one’s  self.  * This  is  a limited  approach,  but  it 
is  all  that  they  as  secular  schools  can  honestly  outline. 

As  a Christian  college  we  also  can  explore  these  two  val- 
ues in  religion,  but  beyond  this  we  would  introduce  each  stu- 
dent to  the  persuasion  of  aletheia,  of  evangelical  truth.  We 
do  this  honestly  and  with  conviction  but  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  persons  who  may  respond  as  did  another  Roman,  Pi- 
late’s intellectual  counterpart,  "So  soon  do  vou  persuade  me 
to  be  a disciple?"  Persuade  we  would,  that  each  of  you  find 
the  fullness  that  will  enable  you  to  make  the  greater  contri- 
bution in  life. 

"These  two  dimensions  of  truth,"  says  Outler,  "must  not 
corrupt  each  other.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  college  is  to 
be  a community  of  rigor  and  reverence,  of  inquiry  and  wor- 
ship, of  competence  and  compassion,  truth  and  love.  In  such 
a place  there  would  be  an  ‘atmosphere  which  would  prompt 
men  to  acknowledge  their  need  for  faith  and  yet  would  pro- 
tect their  right  to  withhold  commitment  until  honestly  per- 
suaded. ’ 

This  year  will  be  a momentous  one  for  you.  Step  by  step, 
idea  by  idea,  decision  upon  decision,  your  life  will  be 
changed.  As  students  who  come  to  us,  one  of  your  most  seri- 
ous concerns  ought  to  be  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and  com- 
mitment of  the  faculty — what  is  their  perspective,  their  mo- 
tive, in  what  way  are  they  seeking  to  influence  and  direct 
me? 

In  turn  we  are  deeply  interested  in  your  motives,  your 
commitment,  your  achievement,  and  your  total  life.  Together, 
in  study,  in  fellowship,  in  worship,  and  in  prayer,  we  shall 
persuade  one  another  to  know  His  truth. 

1.  Albert  C.  Outler,  " Quid  Est  Veritas?”  Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Jan,  5,  6,  1959,  p.  16. 

2.  Jn.  18:37. 

3.  Jn.  14:7-16. 

4.  "Religion  as  an  Academic  Discipline,”  a Statement  bv  the  Commission  on  Re- 
ligion in  Higher  Education  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Albert  C.  Outler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  17. 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  Dr.  Wally  Shellenberger  and  wife,  Cyril  Gingerich 
and  wife,  and  Martha  Bender,  remaining  Board  personnel  at 
Abiriba  Joint  Hospital  in  East  Nigeria.  Pray  that  they  may 
be  given  the  wisdom  and  strength  to  carry  on  their  tasks  in 
spite  of  hardships  imposed  by  the  war  situation.  Pray  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  as  they  must  carry  on  their  work 
with  communication  cut  off  from  home,  family,  and  friends. 

Pray  for  the  millions  of  Nigerians  affected  by  the  war,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Pray  not  only  that  their  physical  needs 
will  be  met  as  food  becomes  scarce  in  areas,  but  for  the 
peace  of  God  in  their  hearts  in  this  land  where  tribe  hates 
tribe. 
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Missions  Today 


Now  for  Summer 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

So-called  comic  strip  artists  are  better  than  anybody  else 
in  pointing  up  the  tragedy  of  human  existence.  Laugh  we 
may  at  Little  Abner  or  Pogo,  but  wince  we  will  as  the  artist 
reaches  home  with  his  pointed  rapier. 

Little  Abner  recently  showed  an  urban-renewal-bent 
bulldozer  pushing  its  hardest  at  the  base  of  a huge  old  tree. 
Time  after  time  some  malevolent  force  in  the  foliage  above 
repulsed  the  dozer.  Finally  someone  got  hold  of  an  old 
gravbeard  and  dragged  him  out  of  his  tree. 

Why  was  he  defending  his  perch  so  vehemently?  He  didn't 
know.  His  father  had  told  him  never  to  let  anyone  cut  that 
tree.  His  father  had  had  the  same  instructions  from  his 
grandfather.  Something  dire  would  happen  if  the  ax  met  the 
tree. 

How  like  us  this  is!  We  do  this  or  we  don’t  do  that  be- 
cause some  preceding  generation  or  some  churchwide  agency 
has  said  so.  But  why,  we  don’t  know. 

Perhaps  we  have  so  many  problems  with  missions  and 
Christian  education  in  the  Christian  church  for  just  this 
reason.  We  have  never  really  worked  out  for  ourselves  just 
what  we  should  be  about  here  and  now. 

This  summer  will  be  rich  for  persons  who  want  this  kind 
of  exercise.  Two  churchwide  meetings  will  ask  for  congre- 
gational delegations  to  come  together  and  learn  from  each 
other.  Not  in  being  told,  but  in  sharing  with  each  other. 

The  first  may  be  called  Mission  68  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  July 
4-7.  Using  stimulating  input  and  small  work  groups,  it  will 
be  billed  as  "Adventure  in  Mission.  The  focus  will  be  to 
experience  and  share  God’s  love  and  grace  and  to  carry  it 
home  into  congregational  witness. 

The  second  churchwide  meeting  is  a Christian  education 
convention  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17.  The  theme  has  not 
been  chosen,  but  congregational  delegations  will  come  as 
teams.  The  program  will  be  structured  to  help  them  work  as 
teams  to  think  through  Christian  education  at  home.  Again 
the  structure  provides  for  input,  small  work  groups,  and 
additional  sharing  in  cluster  groups. 

Vern  Penner,  SCA  president  at  Goshen  College,  quoted 
Bud  Wilkinson  s reaction  to  professional  football  for  building 
national  physical  fitness.  "It’s  no  good.  Twenty-two  players 
who  need  rest  are  being  watched  by  50,000  fans  who  need 
exercise. 

These  summer  conventions  shouldn  t attract  the  spectators. 
They’re  planned  for  active  workers  who  are  readv  to  get 
involved  and  want  to  do  better  the  Lord’s  work.  If  active 
workers  don’t  get  there,  congregations  will  lose  out  on  learn- 
ing from  each  other.  If  spectators  get  there,  they’ll  be  un- 
happy. The  usefulness  of  these  conventions  will  come  from 
readiness  to  get  involved  and  not  from  sitting  and  listening. 


Will  Conscription  End? 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

26.  Is  there  hope  that  conscription  can  come  to  an  end  in 
the  United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

On  the  surface  this  would  not  seem  very  likely  to  happen. 
Conscription  has  been  with  us  continuously  since  1940  ex- 
cept for  a brief  period  of  about  one  year  following  World 
War  II.  Since  1948  extension  of  the  draft  about  every  four 
years  has  come  to  be  almost  automatic.  At  this  writing  (July 
10)  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  seems  far  away.  Russia  is 
busy  rearming  the  Arab  states.  And  the  cold  war  goes  on,  so 
that  the  continuation  of  the  draft  seems  taken  for  granted  by 
most  people. 

And  yet  this  writer  was  most  agreeably  surprised  during 
the  House  debate  on  the  new  1967  draft  bill  on  May  25  to 
discover  how  much  sentiment  there  was  in  Congress  favoring 
a volunteer,  as  opposed  to  a conscript  army.  During  the 
three-hour  debate  no  less  than  15  congressmen  expressed 
themselves  openly  in  this  way. 

Congressman  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin  declared  a peace- 
time draft  “absolutely  opposed  to  the  principles  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  a part  of  American  democracy.  Com- 
pulsory militarv  service  not  onlv  results  in  a severe  depriva- 
tion of  civil  liberties;  it  is  also  a wrenching  departure  from 
the  traditional  American  ideal  of  liberty  and  this  nation's 
most  cherished  heritage,  that  of  personal  freedom. 

Congressman  Stafford  of  Vermont  said:  “Conscription  for 
militarv  service  is  inherently  at  odds  with  the  basic  precepts 
of  democratic  government,  and  declared  his  goal  to  be  that 
of  "an  all-volunteer  armed  forces.  Congressman  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  said:  "1  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I may 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  designed  to  establish  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force.” 

Congressman  Morse  of  Massachusetts  conceded  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  draft  in  the  recent  past,  “but  we  need  not  foreclose 
future  opportunities  for  a return  to  a volunteer  army.  Popu- 
lation changes,  the  need  for  new  skills  and  abilities  in  our 
armed  forces,  and  the  need  for  more  efficient  management  of 
our  manpower  policies  have  outstripped  the  mechanism  we 
now  use.  ...  I hope  ...  we  will  not  forget  and  fail  to  heed 
the  admonitions  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont.  He  is  point- 
ing the  way  toward  more  enlightened  military  personnel  man- 
agement in  the  future. 

Congressman  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  argued  at  length 
that  “Selective  service  causes  a huge,  wasteful  turnover  of 
personnel  and  interrupts  tens  of  thousands  of  careers,”  and 
that  conscription  constitutes  “a  cumbersome  and  inefficient 
training  apparatus.”  He  along  with  others  argued  in  favor  of 
raising  the  pay  scale  for  enlisted  men  as  a means  of  encour- 
aging more  volunteer  enlistments,  and  a number  of  congress- 
men expressed  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  men  reaching  military  service  age  in  the  coming 
decade  such  inducement  might  well  provide  for  the  military' 
needs  of  the  nation  without  resorting  to  conscription. 

Congressman  Brown  of  California  saw  conscription  as  a pol- 
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icy  designed  to  promote  a continuing  foreign  policy  “of  inter- 
vention and  occupation,”  and  warned  “against  the  tragedy  of 
the  garrison  state  dominated  by  the  military  mind.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  make  the  draft  more  equitable  and  to  maintain  it  as 
a permanent  institution,  we  are  further  militarizing  our  soci- 
ety and  foreign  policy.” 

Since  it  was  obvious  that  the  draft  would  be  extended  at 
this  time  many  of  the  congressmen  opposed  to  conscription 
urged  that  extension  be  for  a two-year  period  only,  and  that 
during  the  next  two  years  the  military  needs  of  the  nation, 
including  the  question  of  conscription  versus  a voluntary 
armed  force,  be  thoroughly  studied.  In  this  they  were  joined 
by  many  others  who,  although  less  convinced  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  early  end  to  the  draft,  were  nevertheless  hopeful 
that  this  might  eventually  come  to  pass,  and  who  believed 
that  the  proposed  intensive  study  during  a shortened  period 
of  draft  extension  could  at  least  result  in  some  improvement 
in  the  nation’s  defense  policies. 

Congressman  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois  then  introduced  an  amend- 


ment that  the  draft  be  extended  for  two  vears  instead  of  four. 
The  vote  was  77  for  and  160  against  the  amendment. 

During  the  debate  Congressman  Brown  of  California  re- 
minded his  colleagues  that  in  1963  three  members  of  the 
House  had  voted  against  the  draft  bill,  and  added  the  hope 
that  in  1967  that  number  will  be  multiplied  manv  times. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  cast  its  final  vote  on  the 
new  law  on  June  20,  after  the  bill  had  come  out  of  confer- 
ence, the  vote  was  377  for  the  bill  and  29  against.  Thus  the 
1963  vote  of  Brown  and  his  two  colleagues  had  been  multi- 
plied by  10. 

If  in  1971  this  number  of  29  should  be  multiplied  bv  10, 
the  result  would  be  290,  or  more  than  the  majority  needed 
to  end  the  draft! 

Whether  or  not  such  an  outcome  can  be  expected,  the  op- 
position to  conscription  manifested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1967  is  a hopeful  sign.  Mennonites  and  other 
peace-minded  people  should  take  courage  therefore  and  con- 
tinue more  vigorously  than  ever  their  testimony  against  the 
militarization  of  America. — End  of  series. 


The  Third  Way  of  the  Gospel 

By  John  E.  Lapp 


The  gospel  is  the  good  news  of  God  breaking  through  into 
history  in  the  person  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  personal- 
ly testified  in  Rom.  1:16:  "For  I am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  ev- 
ery one  that  believeth.  Isaiah  proclaimed  God’s  Old  Testa- 
ment invitation  to  salvation:  “Look  unto  me,  and  be  ve  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth:  for  I am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else.  At  another  time  Isaiah  invited:  "Ho,  everv  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money: 
come  ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  with- 
out money  and  without  price. 

The  same  prophet  is  quite  insistent  that  God’s  salvation 
really  does  something  to  a man.  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house? 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that 
thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  (Is.  58:6,  7)?  Al- 
ready in  the  Old  Testament  times,  God’s  salvation  offered  to 
change  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jesus  ministry,  we  discover  that  the 
purpose  of  His  coming  into  the  world  was  to  bring  wholeness 
to  man.  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
libertv  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 

John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee of  General  Conference  and  moderator  of  Franconia  Conference. 


of  the  Lord”  (Lk.  4:18,  19). 

The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
believer  drives  him  forth  as  a living  witness  with  the  power 
of  the  gospel.  “But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). 

The  gospel  of  God’s  grace  does  transform  a man  and  make 
of  him  an  entirely  new  person  who  can  live  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  gospel. 

/.  God's  Message  of  Salvation 

The  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  God’s  salvation  must 
be  brought  to  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life.  “Go  forth  there- 
fore and  make  all  nations  my  disciples;  baptize  men  every- 
where in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  teach  them  to  observe  all  that  I have  commanded 
you.  And  be  assured,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of 
time”  (Mt.  28:19,  20,  NEB).' 

This  is  the  demanding  call  which  comes  to  every  Christian 
believer — to  make  all  nations  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  simply  sprinkle  water  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  in  this  way  make  of  them  disciples.  There 
must  necessarily  be  the  response  of  faith  and  a turning  away 
from  sin.  “In  his  name  repentance  bringing  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations”  (Lk.  24:47).°  The 
Christian  s responsibility  is  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  to  per- 
suade men  concerning  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  message 
must  not  only  be  told  to  all  men;  it  must  be  demonstrated 
with  deep  feelings  of  conviction  and  Christian  sincerity. 
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Jesus  Christ  entrusted  His  gospel  to  twelve  men,  and  these 
men  handed  it  on  as  a sacred  trust  to  the  generations  which 
followed.  God  might  have  provided  another  means  of  pro- 
claiming His  good  news  and  bringing  salvation  to  mankind. 
But  He  chose  the  more  dramatic  way  of  person-to-person 
experience — relating  the  message  to  human  need  and  the  life 
of  a man. 

Jesus  Christ  in  His  human  ministry  was  continually  minis- 
tering to  men’s  needs  in  person-to-person  encounter.  “And 
seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a mountain;  and 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him:  and  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying  Does  this  mean  that 
Jesus  left  the  multitudes  and  that  the  disciples  came  to  Him 
in  a smaller  group?  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
smaller  group  whom  Jesus  was  teaching  these  profound  truths 
concerning  the  living  of  the  gospel  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On  so  many  occasions  Jesus  met  with  an  individual,  such 
as  Nicodemus,  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  and  the  blind  man  Bartimae- 
us.  Often  Jesus  met  with  two  or  three,  such  as  Mary  and 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  a few  persons  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  when  the  woman  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  or  Peter,  James,  and  John 
whom  He  took  with  Him  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  in- 
to the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  into  the  home  of  Jairus. 

It  is  true  that  He  attended  a large  wedding  at  Cana  of 
Galilee  and  met  with  5,000  persons  on  one  occasion  and 
4,000  on  another,  but  by  and  large,  during  His  three  and  a 
half  years  of  ministry.  He  dealt  directly  with  individuals. 

I am  further  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  Jesus  ministry 
it  was  not  so  much  His  words  as  the  miracles  of  mercy  which 
He  performed  that  brought  the  response  of  faith.  True,  He 
did  often  say,  “Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  before  He 
would  perform  a miracle  of  healing,  but  it  was  the  healing 
that  demonstrated  His  compassion. 

Jesus  really  did  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  heal  the 
brokenhearted,  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  recover 
sight  to  the  blind,  set  at  liberty  those  that  were  bruised, 
and  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  It  was  this  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  and  the  continuing  healing  ministry 
among  men  that  brought  blessings  to  so  many  people  in  His 
time.  A ministry  of  the  gospel  in  our  times,  performed  in  a 
similar  manner,  can  do  no  less  than  bring  blessings  to  the 
multitudes  today. 

We  need  today  the  proclamation  of  God’s  great  salvation 
which  He  has  brought  to  men.  This  is  why  the  ministry  of 
the  early  church  spread  the  gospel  through  the  known  world 
in  one  generation  of  time.  Jesus  said  to  one  man,  “Go  home 
to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee.”  Telling  the  good  news  in  the  context  of  per- 
sonal experience  is  still  most  effective  today. 

II.  The  Message  of  Peace  and  Goodwill 

The  prophet  Isaiah  said,  “ How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lished peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publish- 
ed salvation;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth!”  Feet 


are  not  very  beautiful — especially  feet  that  would  be  covered 
with  the  dust  found  on  the  eastern  mountains.  But  it  is  the 
message  of  peace  and  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  that  make 
even  the  feet  of  the  one  who  proclaims  the  message,  beauti- 
ful. Is.  52:7. 

The  life  in  the  kingdom  is  described  in  Rom.  14:17:  "For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  is  this  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  . . . [that  keeps]  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus  (Phil.  4:7). 

When  the  angels  said,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,”  they  began  the  ex- 
pression of  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth.  Before  there  can 
be  this  outflow  of  peace  to  others,  man  must  have  peace 
with  God  and  peace  with  himself.  "Already  we  have  some 
experience  of  the  love  of  God  flooding  through  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  us”  (Rom.  5:5,  Phillips). 

When  the  peace  of  God  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  flood  a 
man’s  soul,  he  must  have  an  escape  valve.  This  past  August 
I enjoved  a swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  sweet  water. 

I did  not  go  into  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  filled  with  salt  and 
minerals.  But  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  abounding  with  life  be- 
cause it  has  an  inlet  and  an  outlet;  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has 
only  an  inlet,  has  no  life  whatsoever.  If  the  peace  of  God  in 
a man’s  heart  finds  no  expression,  this  peace  will  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  individual  himself. 

So  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  message  of  peace 
and  love  and  goodwill  to  all  men.  If  it  is  not  this,  it  is  not 
the  gospel!  "If  a man  say,  I love  God,  and  hateth  his  broth- 
er, he  is  a liar:  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen 
(1  Jn.  4:20)?  When  God’s  love  and  divine  peace  possess  an  in- 
dividual, he  can  do  nothing  else  but  express  this  love  and 
peace  to  his  fellowmen  as  he  walks  among  men. 

Unless  the  gospel  affects  the  way  a man  lives,  he  cannot 
say  that  he  has  really  proclaimed  the  gospel! 

III.  The  Removal  of  Selfishness  and  Indifference 

Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  living  a very  selfish  life.  Although 
he  was  sincere,  he  was  housed  within  the  castle  of  the  self- 
ish interest  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  did  not  poke  fun  at  Chris- 
tian believers  who  were  following  Christ,  but,  driven  by  the 
madness  of  his  selfish  interests,  he  could  not  see  the  worth 
of  a man  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  law.  He  was  a wit- 
ness (and  likely  a most  serious-minded  one)  to  the  death  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen. 

But  when  the  Spirit;  of  God  arrested  this  man  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  he  was  immediately  delivered  from  his  own  self- 
ish interests  and  indifference  to  human  need.  He  became  a 
suffering  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  healed  the  impotent 
man  at  Lvstra  and  was  stoned.  His  preaching  resulted  in  im- 
prisonment and  finally  death. 

Without  throwing  out  God’s  law  which  called  for  the  cir- 
cumcision of  men  who  were  born  Jews,  he  did  insist  that  the 
gospel  delivers  a man  from  sin  and  translates  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  without  the  rite  of  circumcision.  He  was 
constantly  delivering  people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  by 
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casting  out  evil  spirits  and  bringing  healing  to  men. 

When  a man  looks  into  the  mirror  of  God’s  grace,  he  sees 
that  he  who  was  a sinner  has  now  become  a saint  through 
God’s  marvelous  salvation.  How  could  this  man  who  sees  his 
own  bulging  corn  cribs  and  silos,  bank  accounts  with  surplus, 
and  investments  of  all  kinds,  simply  say  to  his  needy  brother, 
“ Go  in  peace,  be  warmed  and  filled,’  without  giving  . . . 
the  things  needed  for  the  body,  what  does  it  profit?’’ 

Sometimes  we  Mennonite  people  may  be  like  the  farmer 
who  had  such  a large  yield  that  he  could  not  put  evervthing 
into  his  barn;  so  he  decided,  “This  will  I do:  I will  pull  down 
my  bams,  and  build  greater;  and  there  will  I bestow  all  my 
fruits  and  my  goods.’  We  have  lived  in  our  rural  communitv 
pockets  for  so  long  and  have  become  so  accustomed  to  a wav 
of  life  which  was  made  possible  through  hard  work,  that  we 
cannot  believe  anyone  who  would  want  to  work  could  be  in 
need. 

We  have  learned  to  live  frugally,  but  we  still  say  that  an 
annual  income  of  $6,000  a year  is  necessary  for  the  bare  min- 
imum needs  of  a family.  We  have  not  lived  in  the  cities  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  slums  are  like.  We  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  ravages  of  war  and  have  never  suffered  the 
results  of  a famine.  Since  we  have  never  experienced  the  suf- 
fering of  want  ourselves,  our  pocketbooks  have  not  been 
opened  fully  to  the  need  of  humanitv  around  us. 

We  do  have  a history  of  nonresistance  and  we  still  main- 
tain this  practice  to  the  extent  of  asking  our  young  men  to 
refuse  military  service.  But  we  have  been  so  selfish.  We  have 
gone  before  our  lawmakers  and  have  asked  them  for  privi- 
leges. However,  when  those  protest  war  who  have  not  come 
to  share  the  full  meaning  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  peace 
and  goodwill  and  who  object  to  only  certain  types  of  war,  so 
many  of  us  say  we  cannot  support  the  selective  objector! 

The  “third  way  of  the  gospel’  calls  for  us  to  very  diligent- 
ly hold  to  the  fundamentals  of  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith  and  to  look  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  inspired  authori- 
ty for  Christian  life.  But  this  gospel  also  demands,  “As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like- 
wise. The  gospel  of  Christ  must  be  applied  to  everyday  sit- 
uations of  life.  The  good  news  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  must 
be  told  by  word  and  by  deed.  We  really  cannot  say  that  we 
ourselves  are  Christian  unless  we  are  “obedient  by  word  and 
deed.’’ 

The  Mennonite  Church  which  stems  from  the  Anabaptist 
heritage  of  faith  needs  to  communicate  with  both  the  evan- 
gelicals and  the  more  liberal  Christian  and  we  must  use  our 
every  effort  to  bring  these  into  the  oneness  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  and  to  the  practice  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the  grand  opportunity 
that  we  have  in  our  day  and  we  need  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity while  it  lasts. 


° © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1961. 


The  country  parson  says,  “Most  folks  seem  to  know  better 
when  to  trade  off  an  old  car  than  an  old  idea. 


A Christian  Tou 

CURRENTLY  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  296 
youth  and  adults  stationed  in  52  different  VS  locations.  One- 
or  two-year  assignments  vary  from  migrant  ministry  and  com- 
munity service  projects  to  work  in  hospitals  and  other  wel- 
fare institutions.  Most  VS  locations  are  approved  bv  Selective 
Service,  with  most  of  the  men  receiving  I-W  credit  for  their 
work. 

Voluntary  Service  is  a church-oriented  program,  where 
the  units  usually  relate  to  the  local  Mennonite  Church  in 
hopes  of  increasing  the  wattage  on  the  mission  outreach 
transmitter. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Voluntary  Service  ex- 
perience is  unit  living.  A VS  unit  may  consist  of  only  one 
couple  (Canton,  Ohio,  for  example)  or  contain  as  many  as 
16  VS-ers,  such  as  Woodland  Park,  Colo. 

One  can  imagine  the  tensions  and  frustrations  that  can 
develop  when  persons  of  various  backgrounds  and  person- 
alities live  so  close  together.  It  requires  teamwork  to  main- 
tain a cohesive,  smooth-running  unit  that  realizes  whv  it 
has  been  established  in  a particular  community. 

Part  of  this  necessary  cooperation  depends  on  the  VS-er  s 
commitment  to  Christ  and  to  the  goals  of  the  VS  program. 

But  who  is  it  that  plots  the  course  of  action  and  kindles  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm?  In  most  units,  it’s  the  program  director 
(unit  leader)  couple. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1968,  over  25  locations  will 
be  left  without  program  directors  as  a result  of  couples 
terms  expiring  soon.  Mantua,  Ohio;  Berwyn,  Pa.;  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  New  York  City;  La  Junta, 

Colo. — the  list  of  impending  vacancies  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  searching  for  couples 
with  the  following  characteristics:  optimistic,  mature,  able 
to  solve  problems,  creative,  energetic  (and  concurrently,  re- 
laxed), and  sensitive.  They  must  have  an  interest  in  and 
enjoy  being  around  other  people  in  addition  to  experiencing 
a satisfying  life  in  Christ. 

What  VS  Involves 

“Many  couples  have  misconceptions  regarding  Voluntary 
Service,’’  said  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service. 

“First  of  all,  VS  program  directors  are  not  baby-sitters.  We 
refer  to  couples  guiding  the  unit  as  ‘program  directors 
rather  than  unit  leaders’  in  hopes  of  eradicating  this  notion. 

“We  also  hear  couples  say  that  they  couldn’t  live  on  the 
VS  salary,  or  that  incurred  debts  wouldn’t  allow  them  to 
enter  service  just  now,’’  Horst  continued.  “For  some  persons, 
this  may  be  true.  However,  in  most  cases  we’re  able  to 
persuade  lending  institutions  to  waive  payments  during  the 
service  term.  We  only  wish  we  could  make  more  grants 
available  to  persons  in  need.’ 

As  the  VS  couple  coordinates  the  unit  s total  program 

Jim  Bishop  is  editor  of  youth  publications  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
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while  exercising  leadership  ability,  they  experience  the 
intensity  of  interpersonal  relationships.  They  learn  to  combat 
materialism  by  sacrificing  a few  of  the  “things”  society 
deems  necessary  for  comfortable  successful  living. 

In-Service  Testimonies 

“VS  is  a challenge  to  us.  It  is  exciting.  It  is  work.  It  is 
heartbreaking.  It  is  rewarding.  VS  is  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Christ  in  a real  wav,’  said  Dave  and  Audrey  Thompson, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  couple  works  with  youth  at  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Teen  Center  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kansas  City  Mennonite  Fellowship. 

“We  attempt  to  provide  programs  and  build  relationships 
with  these  teens  to  better  their  schoolwork,  help  their  total 
development,  and  reflect  the  love  Christ  has  for  each  one, 
Dave  commented.  “Our  main  emphasis  is  to  prove  to  all 
that  we  love  them  regardless  of  color,  social  class,  or  court 
records.  We’ve  learned  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

VS  is  synonymous  with  interaction.  In  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
Dan  and  Marian  Berry  of  Elida,  Ohio,  are  seeking  to  identify 
with  the  migrant  laborers  living  year  round  at  the  Caldwell 
Migrant  Labor  Camp. 

From  May  through  October,  Marian  teaches  in  the  local 
Child  Development  Center  operated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  accent  is  on  teaching  the  children  to 
understand  and  speak  English  in  preparation  for  grade  school. 

Dan  spends  much  of  his  time  with  young  men  in  rec- 


Bemard  and  Emma  Rediger  aid  busy  New  York  pastor  John  I.  Smucker 
in  youth  and  secretarial  responsibilities  at  the  growing  House  of  Friend- 
ship congregation.  The  Redigers  are  VS-ers  from  Kalona,  Iowa. 


reational  programs.  The  basketball  court,  for  example, 
affords  him  many  opportunities  to  teach  the  boys  good 
sportsmanship  along  with  learning  the  rules  of  the  game. 

“We  wouldn’t  trade  our  VS  experiences  in  Caldwell  for 
anything,’  the  couple  declared.  “These  two  years  are 
proving  to  be  a real  highlight  of  our  lives.  We  challenge 
other  young  couples  to  this  work,  for  Christ  and  the  church 
certainly  deserve  at  least  two  years  of  our  concentrated 
service.” 

Voluntary'  Service  is  not  restricted  to  young  marrieds, 
however.  For  example,  Joe  and  Fannie  Eash,  formerly  of 
Middleburv,  Ind.,  are  presently  engaged  in  custodial  work 
at  Mission  Board  headquarters  in  Elkhart. 

“Our  children  grew  up,  married,  and  started  homes  of 
their  own,  leaving  us  relatively  free,”  said  Fannie.  “Joe 
and  I had  been  considering  VS  for  several  years;  so  when 
the  Lord  told  us  the  time  was  right,  we  contacted  Elkhart, 
telling  them  we  would  serve  wherever  needed.  We  wound  up 
right  at  Board  headquarters.” 

For  Joe,  it’s  a different  type  of  work  and  environment. 
He  had  been  a bus  driver.  But  Fannie  went  “from  house- 
work to  housework,  with  some  bookkeeping  on  the  side. 

When  their  turn  expired  Oct.  1,  1967,  the  Eashes  decided 
to  remain  on  a regular  salaried  basis. 

"It’s  the  kind  of  work  we  enjoy  doing,”  Joe  declared, 
“plus  the  fact  that  we  re  working  with  fellow  Christians,  and 
we  learn  to  know  the  missionaries,  VS-ers,  and  staff  per- 
sonnel who  continually  come  and  go.” 

(For  six  weeks  last  year,  I became  one  of  the  Eashes 
"foster  children  until  permanent  housing  was  secured. ) 

For  married  couples  in  the  larger  units,  unit  activities, 
maintenance,  and  housekeeping  consume  most  of  their 
time.  Such  is  the  case  with  Abe  and  Glenda  Moyer,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  presently  serving  with  the  VS  unit  in  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

As  unit  hostess,  Glenda  keeps  busy  with  meal  planning, 
grocery  shopping,  cleaning,  washing  and  ironing  for  six 
VS-ers. 

As  unit  director,  Abe  handles  unit  finances  and  files 
monthly  activity  and  financial  reports  to  Elkhart.  He  also 
serves  as  liaison  between  the  VS  office  and  the  St.  Francis 
Hospital  where  the  VS-ers  work.  In  addition,  Abe  drives 
the  unit  bus  three  times  daily  for  a small  private  school. 

“VS  might  be  called  two  years  of  on-the-job  experience,” 
said  Abe  and  Glenda.  “It  has  helped  us  see  the  needs  of 
people  and  to  understand  and  accept  them.” 

Before  You  Decide 

The  future  of  the  Voluntary  Service  program  is  rapidlv 
becoming  an  “either-or”  situation.  Either  couples  must  re- 
spond to  the  increasing  needs,  or  some  units  will  close. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Mission  Board  desires  an  on- 
slaught of  applications.  There  are  many  questions  that 
couples  must  ask  first.  For  example:  How  jealous  are  we 
of  each  other’s  attentions?  Will  materialism  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  performance  and  commitment?  What  about 
children — should  we  wait  a while?  Do  we  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications? 

When  God  asks,  “Whom  shall  I send?”  who  will  answer? 
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Church  membership  in  the  United  States 
is  up  just  under  one  percent  over  figures  re- 
ported a year  ago,  according  to  latest  infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  total  given  is  125,778,656 
compared  to  124,682,422  recorded  last  year. 

Observers  in  Saigon  believe  that  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  once  a 
major  source  of  support  for  the  war  effort 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  are 
changing  their  attitude. 

They  base  this  conclusion  on  study  of  a 
statement  issued  after  a three-day  meeting 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Catholic  hier- 
archy. Early  reports  on  the  document  stressed 
its  interest  in  peace  and  its  abundant  quo- 
tation of  papal  statements.  The  full  text, 
however,  is  much  less  general  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  war  and  more  critical  of  the 
government  than  first  reports  indicated. 

The  bishops,  criticizing  prevalent  “lazi- 
ness, hypocrisy,  and  corruption,”  said  that 
“no  one”  presently  "realizes  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  our  country. 

“How  can  there  be  peace,”  they  asked, 
“if  the  citizens  no  longer  believe  in  their 
just  cause  and  no  longer  have  confidence 
in  each  other?  . . . How  can  there  be  peace 
when  those  in  responsible  places  mask  their 
false  promises  behind  rhetoric?  How  can 
there  be  peace  if  laziness,  hypocrisy,  and 
corruption  prevail  everywhere  in  society?” 

“In  the  name  of  God,  we  cry  stop!”  it  says 
of  the  war.  “The  North  and  South  Vietna- 
mese governments  must  meet  together,  talk 
together,  begin  serious  negotiations.” 

“Right  now  is  the  time  for  such  negotia- 
tions, it  says,  “despite  some  inconveniences, 
some  disadvantages”  because  of  the  “horrible 
damage  and  disasters”  that  the  war  may  lead 
to. 

o o o 

Despite  gloomy  predictions  about  the 
church,  two  missionary  spokesmen  believe  in- 
ternational Christianity  is  about  to  enter 
its  best  days. 

This  is  a “time  of  greatest  responsiveness 
to  the  gospel”  ever  seen,  according  to  Donald 
A.  McGavran,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
World  Mission  and  the  Institute  of  Church 
Growth  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 

And  Conservative  Baptist  missionary  War- 
ren Webster,  who  works  in  Pakistan,  offered 
evidence  to  support  mission  historian  Stephen 
Neill’s  claim  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
world  has  its  first  truly  universal  religion  in 
Christianity.  Both  spoke  at  the  Missionary 
Convention  of  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship. 

Dean  McGavran  said  his  optimism  stems 
from  “hard  facts  based  on  scientific  study”  of 
hundreds  of  denominational  histories.  One 
reason  for  new  responsiveness  to  Chris-  4 


Comments 


tianity,  he  said,  is  the  presence  of  millions 
of  evangelicals  in  national  churches. 

In  one  area  of  India,  where  he  was  a mis- 
sionary for  31  years,  he  said,  a single  bap- 
tism could  start  an  anti-Christian  riot.  Today, 
with  20  percent  of  the  population  Christian, 
he  claimed,  it  couldn’t  happen. 

Dean  McGavran  predicted  that  by  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  “will  be  mainly  a Christian 
continent.  He  added  that  the  present  “day 
of  unique  openness  to  the  gospel”  will  meet 
not  only  personal  spiritual  needs  but  “the 
desperate  need  of  reconstructing  society”  to 
make  it  “more  honest,  just,  and  brotherly.” 

Mr.  Webster  challenged  the  more  than 
9,000  students  at  the  convention  "to  find  a 
land  where  there  are  no  Christians.”  With  a 
few  possible  exceptions,  he  claimed,  there 
are  Christians  in  every  land.  Christians  con- 
tinue to  witness,  he  said,  “even  in  the  dec- 
imated, suffering  church”  of  mainland  China. 

“Far  too  much  is  made  of  a few  lands 
closed  to  missionaries,”  he  continued.  “The 
greater  significance  lies  in  the  more  than  200 
lands  which  are  open.”  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Bible  is  now  available  in  1,280  languages 
which  encompass  97  percent  of  the  world  s 
people,  contrasting  that  fact  with  the  report 
that  Islam’s  Koran  is  currently  available  in 
only  100  languages. 

“Nuclear  warfare  could  never  be  defended 
on  biblical  grounds”  because  it  is  “indiscrim- 
inate,” the  Reverend  John  R.  W.  Stott,  a 
well-known  Anglican  evangelical  from  Eng- 
land, declared  in  Urbana,  III. 

Mr.  Stott’s  comment  came  during  a panel 
discussion  with  two  other  evangelicals  at  a 
session  of  the  Missionary  Convention  of  the 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship,  of  con- 
scientious objection  and  civil  disobedience. 

Asked  whether  a Christian  can  participate 
in  war,  Mr.  Stott  said  “many  generations 
of  Christians  ’ have  produced  “no  pat  an- 
swers” to  the  question. 

"I  don’t  think  any  biblical  Christian  can 
take  the  Tolstoi  line  that  resistance  is  always 
wrong,”  the  rector  of  All  Soul’s  Church  in 
London  continued. 

Not  only  was  force  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, he  said,  but  in  the  New  Testament 
God  gives  the  state  authority  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  Thus  a policeman  who  arrests  a 
criminal  is  a "minister  of  God,”  Mr.  Stott 
told  the  9,000  students  at  the  conference. 
But,  he  added,  “no  war  is  justified  to  a 
biblical  Christian  unless  it  is  a glorified 
police  action,  to  bring  criminals  to  justice.” 

Nuclear  war  is  too  indiscriminate  to  be 
just,  he  said,  noting  that  Christians  in  Brit- 
ain had  protested  the  massive  bombing  of 
Germany  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Arthur  F.  Glasser,  North  American  director 


of  the  Overseas  Missionary  Fellowship,  said 
evangelicalism  is  in  a state  of  “ferment”  on 
war  and  peace  issues  and  that  nuclear  war- 
fare has  “shaken  up”  a lot  of  people  in  re- 
cent years. 

He  said  the  discussion  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection had  been  much  more  advanced  in 
Britain,  pointing  out  that  although  the  fa- 
mous nineteenth-century  evangelist  D.  L. 
Moody  was  a conscientious  objector,  “this 
fact  was  kept  under  cover  for  years.” 

Inter-Varsity’s  U.S.  missionary  director, 
British-born  Eric  Fife,  told  delegates  that  half 
his  evangelical  friends  in  England  were  con- 
scientious objectors,  but  “this  is  not  so  his- 
torically in  the  United  States.” 

A Colorado  legislator  has  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  prevent  physicians 
and  staff  members  of  church-affiliated  hos- 
pitals from  registering  their  vehicles  under  a 
hospital’s  name  to  avoid  state  ownership 
tax. 

Rep.  Palmer  Burch  (R. -Denver)  said  more 
than  1,000  tax  exempt  vehicles  were  register- 
ed in  suburban  Arapahoe  County  in  1966, 
not  including  government  vehicles.  He  also 
cited  large  tax  exempt  registrations  in  other 
Colorado  counties. 

He  said  he  knew  of  one  small,  private 
hospital  in  Denver  which  registered  19 
vehicles  in  one  day,  saying  they  were  ex- 
empt from  Colorado’s  specific  ownership  tax. 

His  bill,  if  passed  by  the  legislature,  would 
limit  such  exemptions  to  vehicles  and 
property  owned  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

Rep.  Burch  also  assailed  Colorado  law 
which  exempts  the  property  of  nonprofit, 
charitable,  or  religious  institutions. 

“I,  for  one,  don’t  believe  churches  should 
be  taxed  like  anyone  else,”  he  said,  “but 
I do  believe  they  might  pay  a tax  fee  of 
sorts  to  pay  for  police  and  fire  protection.” 

© o o 

“Today’s  teens  are  going  on  trips  be- 
cause drugs  and  sex  are  the  only  kicks  left 
by  a society  which  provides  them  with  every 
luxury,  according  to  California  physician  Dr. 
Michael  Saliba. 

“Dr.  Saliba  worked  with  drug  addicts  while 
assisting  with  research  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  Drug  use  results 
because  teens  are  given  too  much  money 
and  leisure  and  too  little  work  and  parental 
supervision,  Saliba  said.  He  added  that  Amer- 
ican parents  give  their  children  all  the  ne- 
cessities, and  by  the  time  they  are  teens, 
sex  and  drugs  are  the  only  unexplored  areas. 

“In  helping  juveniles,  Saliba  said,  he  fre- 
quently is  confronted  by  the  generation  gap. 
The  attitude  of  a large  subculture  accepts 
drugs  and  the  attitude  is  much  the  same  as 
people  had  during  the  prohibition  period, 
Saliba  added. 

"He  said  most  marijuana  arrests  involve 
middle-class  and  upper-class  teens  and 
adults.  The  average  age  of  those  arrested 
dropped  from  24  in  1960  to  21  in  1965 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

A Miracle  at  Hue  By  William  T.  Snyder 


North  Vietnamese  army  units,  equipped 
with  modern  weapons,  descended  on  the 
town  of  Hue  at  the  beginning  of  Tet,  New 
Year’s  day-  for  the  Vietnamese;  at  the  same 
time  an  offensive  was  launched  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  the  length  and 
breadth  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  next  eight  days  were  full  of  frighten- 
ing experiences  for  the  seven  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  people  who  live  in  the 
Hue  unit  headquarters  located  across  the 
street  from  a supply  depot  that  was  set  up 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Our  people  witnessed  death  and  destruc- 
tion on  every  side  of  them  as  the  battle  for 
Hue  raged.  They  saw  American  government 
officials  led  away  captive  and  they  also  saw 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  enter  many 
dwellings.  But  the  unit’s  house  was  mirac- 
ulously spared  though  it  was  generally 
known  that  our  people  lived  there. 

The  personnel  at  Hue  during  the  emer- 
gency included  Paul  Kennel,  June  Sauder, 
Harley  and  Pauline  Hochstetler,  Jerry 
Sandoz,  Kenneth  Keefer,  and  Harley  Kooker 
who  was  visiting  during  Tet. 

Paul  Kennel  who  related  this  story  to  us 
this  afternoon  (Feb.  10)  at  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  (VNCS)  headquarters  in 
Saigon  said,  ‘‘It  was  the  hand  of  God 
protecting  us.” 

During  the  eight  and  one-half  days  the 
team  spent  in  the  house  while  the  fighting 
for  Hue  occurred,  there  were  shortages  of 
both  food  and  water.  It  was  finally  possible 
for  them  to  leave  Hue  after  that  part  of  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  United  States  ma- 
rines. 

Paul  Kennel  was  right  in  stating  that  God 
delivered  them,  but  I suspect  that  they 
were  spared  because  of  the  great  value 
placed  on  the  Hue  project  by  the  local  Viet- 
namese people  since  its  beginning. 

The  World  Relief  Commission  project,  to 
which  VNCS  personnel  are  loaned,  has 
brought  improved  agriculture  to  the  area 
through  a demonstration  farm  and  better 
education  through  a school  project.  These 
projects  are  located  about  five  miles  from 
the  unit  center. 

The  Vietcong,  who  have  been  active  near 
the  projects  during  the  past  several  years, 
never  molested  the  pigs,  poultry,  or  property. 

I believe  that  the  value  of  the  project  to 
the  people  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
the  team  was  doing,  plus  the  fact  that  they 
went  unarmed  and  attempted  to  stay  clear  of 
any  political  involvement,  may  have  been 
key  factors  in  this  miracle  at  Hue. 

We  waited  eight  days  for  word  from  the 


Hue  unit  and  had  almost  despaired  of 
getting  good  news  after  such  a long  interval. 
Finally,  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Feb.  8,  we  got  the 
news  that  all  were  safe;  we  immediately 
cabled  MCC  headquarters  at  Akron  for  dis- 
semination to  the  anxious  parents  and  friends. 

As  we  now  rejoice  in  the  news  from  Hue, 
we  are  saddened  by  the  deaths  of  six  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance  missionaries  at 
Banmethuot,  which  is  the  same  location  from 
which  Daniel  Gerber  and  two  others  were  ab- 
ducted some  years  ago;  we  are  also  saddened 
by  the  death  of  David  Gitelson,  an  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Serviceman,  who  was  locat- 
ed in  the  Delta. 

Atlee  Beechy  and  I came  to  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  somewhat  de- 
liberately the  future  of  the  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  program  for  the  years  ahead. 

Our  mission  changed  abruptly  with  the 
Tet  offensive,  and  we  are  now  devoting 
most  of  our  time  to  working  with  the  VNCS 
administrative  staff  on  problems  relating  to 
the  upheaval,  including  the  possibility  of 
evacuating  wives  and  children  during  this 
emergency  whose  length  nobody  can  fore- 
cast. 

We  are  planning  a response  to  the  refugee 
needs  that  are  even  more  acute  because  of 
both  the  offensive  and  the  defensive  actions 
of  the  opposing  forces.  It  is  a sad  sight  to 
see  the  many  residential  areas  of  Saigon  that 
have  been  burned  to  rubble. 

Messages  from  all  over  the  world  are 
pouring  into  the  country,  expressing  interest 
in  sending  relief  during  the  crisis.  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  will  respond,  but  it  will 
attempt  to  keep  its  program  clear  from 
political  involvement. 

Vietnam  desperately  needs  peace  and  our 
churches  in  North  America  should  re- 
double their  efforts  to  bring  it  about.  I do 
not  see  how  the  United  States  can  ever 
hope  to  achieve  a military  victory  here 
with  the  local  government  of  South  Vietnam 
having  so  little  popular  support  from  the 
people. 

The  news  reports  from  the  States  for  the 
past  week  continue  to  claim  a victory  in  the 
Tet  fighting.  David  Halberstam,  a New  York 
Times  reporter,  aptly  wrote  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Harper’s,  “One  of  the  great 
exports  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  American 
optimism.” 

I have  also  meditated  during  these  days 
on  the  death  of  the  six  missionary  friends 
at  Banmethuot  and  the  death  of  David 
Gitelson.  These  tragedies  have  made  head- 
lines in  North  America,  and  we  rightly 
grieve  over  the  losses. 


However,  I fear  that  people,  even  Chris- 
tians, at  home  do  not  grieve  enough  over 
the  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who  face  death 
daily  as  they  are  slaughtered  or  made  home- 
less by  either  Vietcong  terrorism  or  the 
military  activity  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  armies. 

I wonder  if  we  place  more  value  on  a 
North  American  life  than  on  a Vietnamese 
life? 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  belongs  in 
Vietnam,  and  our  personnel  here  needs  the 
support  and  prayers  of  their  home  constit- 
uencies now  as  never  before. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Lambright  left  the  United 
States  on  Feb.  12  for  a three-year  term  of 
medical-missionary  service  in  Accra,  Ghana,  un- 
der the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

A native  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Lambright  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
received  his  medical  training  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1966.  His 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Lambright 
of  Middlebury.  He  is  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Middlebury. 

Mrs.  Lambright  is  the  former  Janice  Hartzler 
of  Eureka,  111.  Also  a graduate  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, she  received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  nurs- 
ing. A daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hartzler  of  Eureka,  her  church  membership  is 
with  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church. 

Mennonite  missionaries  first  went  to  Ghana  in 
1957.  There  are  currently  seven  other  Menno- 
nites  working  there  as  missionaries.  The  Lam- 
brights’  assignment  places  them  in  the  govern- 
ment hospital,  Korle  Bu,  at  Accra,  the  capital 
city. 

Plan  Interracial  Conference 

A unique  seminar  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Lee  Heights  Community  Church,  4612  Lee 
Road,  Cleveland,  Mar.  21-23.  Dubbed  an 
Interracial  Communications  Conference  the 
sessions  are  sponsored  by  six  Negro  and  sev- 
en white  congregations.  Many  are  Baptist; 
several  are  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
and  Mennonite.  The  conference  is  the  brain 
child  of  Fred  Alexander,  editor  of  Freedom 
Now  magazine.  Its  avowed  purpose  will  be 
to  bring  Negro  and  white  Christians  together 
in  order  to  give  expression  of  our  unity  in 
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Christ;  provide  an  opportunity  for  fellowship; 
communicate  redemptively  on  mutual  solu- 
tions to  race. 

Resource  persons  for  the  seminar  sessions 
will  be  William  Panned,  writer  and  minister 
from  Detroit,  and  Vern  Miller,  minister  at 
the  host  church.  The  Lee  Heights  Church 
has  been  racially  integrated  throughout  its 
brief  ten-year  history.  The  conference  gets 
under  way  Thursday  evening  at  7:30  p.m.  In 
addition  to  the  three  evening  sessions  there 
will  be  daytime  sessions  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. Theme  for  the  three  days  will  be 
‘‘Operation  Understanding.’’  Registration  for 
all  or  part  of  the  seminars  is  only  $1.00.  The 
public  is  invited. 


“The  economy  and  the  pacification  pro- 
grams have  been  hit  a staggering  blow.  The 
greatest  effect,  however,  has  been  psycholog- 
ical. This  could  be  the  most  telling  aspect 
on  the  course  of  future  events. 

“The  Beidlers  and  Metzlers  were  in  real 
danger  at  Dalat  and  Phu  Tho,”  he  explained 
further.  “The  James  Metzlers  had  perhaps 
the  longest  period  of  strain  as  they  did  not 
feel  free  to  leave  their  house  from  Wednes- 
day through  Sunday.  Helicopter  gunships  and 
ground  forces  attacked  a VC  strongpoint  ad- 


jacent to  them,  and  they  were  threatened  by 
fire  when  a rocket  hit  a nearby  house. 

“Beidlers  were  in  no  less  danger  perhaps, 
but  not  for  so  long  a period.  VC  were  in 
the  area  of  the  Dalat  school  where  they 
were  staying  from  the  31st  to  the  3rd  when 
they  were  evacuated  by  U.S.  military  escort 
and  helicopter.  The  most  immediate  danger 
was  from  ARVIN  artillery,  but  they  were 
never  certain  of  VC  intentions.” 

The  Beidlers  were  evacuated  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  and  later  transferred  to  Saigon. 


MCC  to  Expand  Program  in  India 


Vietnam  Missionaries 
Relocate 

On  Feb.  10  Everett  Metzler  cabled  Eastern 
Board  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa.,  confirming 
the  safety  of  all  mission  families.  Two  days 
later  he  wrote  to  confirm  the  message  and 
to  report  their  decision  regarding  evacuation. 

“Since  cabling  the  above  our  council  has 
met  twice  to  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  dependents. 

“After  discussing  the  issue  with  other 
missions,  Vietnam  Christian  Service  people, 
and  a number  of  members  in  the  believer 
fellowship,  the  council  decided  that  we 
should  do  the  necessary  paper  work  to 
evacuate  women  and  children  temporarily. 
The  final  decision,  however,  is  to  be  left 
up  to  the  individual  family.” 

The  latest  report  is  that  Mrs.  James  Metz- 
let  and  son  Brian  were  evacuated  to  Malay- 
sia. 

Metzler  explained,  “I  sense  that  our  feel- 
ings about  what  should  be  done  are  very 
much  influenced  by  day  to  day  happenings. 
The  evening  before  our  second  council 
meeting  there  was  heavy  shelling  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Gia  Dinh,  and  Gia  Dinh  folks  were 
more  inclined  to  move  out.  Now  things  are  a 
bit  quieter  and  we  tend  to  be  less  eager  to 
get  the  women  and  children  out.  ” 

One  major  mission  had  ordered  the  evac- 
uation of  all  women  and  children.  Another 
mission  group  gave  authority  for  each  family 
to  decide;  it  appears  that  most  of  them  will 
send  out  dependents  for  a temporary  period. 

“One  hears  conflicting  reports  on  the 
situation,”  wrote  Metzler,  “which  makes  it 
difficult  to  come  to  a decision  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  It  is  clear  that  things  will 
not  very  likely  return  to  the  pre-Tet  ‘nor- 
malcy’ for  a long  time,  if  ever. 

“VC  units  or  squads  are  still  operating  in 
Cholon  and  around  the  city.  A tight  curfew 
has  been  slapped  on  the  city.  Massive  de- 
struction has  taken  place  all  over  the 
country.  Fighting  continues  in  several  pro- 
vincial capitals.  The  VC  or  North  Vietnam 
forces  hold  several  capitals,  and  many  district 
capitals. 


The  emergency  relief  program  in  India 
terminated  in  October,  but  long-term  relief 
and  agricultural  development  continues. 
The  latter  is  a natural  follow-through  of 
the  emergency  relief  operation. 

The  new  program,  a cooperative  effort 
of  the  Committee  on  Relief  and  Gift  Supplies 
(CORAGS),  MCC,  and  the  local  Mennonite 
churches,  includes  digging  more  wells  on  a 
food-for-work  basis,  reclaiming  land  with 
tractors  bought  last  year,  plowing  for  vil- 
lagers at  a small  cost  to  cover  operations, 
and  introducing  improved  seeds  and  ferti- 
lizers. 

With  the  monsoon  rains  being  fickle  in  this 
section  of  India  and  with  a rapidly  increasing 
population,  ways  must  be  found  to  establish 
an  agricultural  economy  not  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the  monsoon  rains. 
So  attention  has  centered  on  water  supplies 
and  conservation  for  irrigation. 

The  local  government  wants  to  dig  5,000 
large-diameter  wells  in  the  district.  MCC 
would  agree  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
certain  number  of  these.  A few  irrigation 
pumps  were  purchased  to  irrigate  crops  from 
the  wells  dug  earlier.  Approximately  two 


thirds  of  the  wells  now  have  gardens  planted 
nearby,  thus  providing  immediate  food  for  the 
owners. 

The  government  is  also  anxious  to  drill 
wells  in  the  area.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  an  Action  for  Food  Production  (AFPRO) 
rig  operated  by  Arden  Godshall  might  be 
made  available  to  the  Bihar  region.  Godshall 
is  an  MCC-sponsored  well  driller  loaned  to 
AFPRO,  an  organization  which  provides  ferti- 
lizer and  digs  wells  in  India. 

But  sufficient  water  is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer in  food  production.  Better  seeds,  better 
soils,  and  better  farming  methods  are  needed, 
as  well  as  persons  trained  in  agriculture  and 
capable  of  planning  and  advising  long-term 
agricultural  projects.  This  is  why  MCC  is 
adding  to  its  India  staff  this  summer  a 
trained  agriculturist.  Dale  Linsenmeyer. 

In  addition  to  assisting  projects  dealing 
with  garden  vegetables  and  field  grains 
already  in  existence,  he  will  be  expected  to 
initiate  new  projects.  These  may  include  any- 
thing from  setting  up  a feed-mixing  plant  to 
being  a resource  person  on  lookout  for  in- 
formation available  from  agricultural  colleges 
elsewhere  in  the  country  to  being  a go- 


f HUNGER  .,aTS i 


Four  children  from  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  stand  beside  their  val- 
entine poster.  The  children  filled  special  boxes  with  coins  and  then  on  Valentine  Day  gave  the 
boxes  of  money  to  an  MCC  relief  project.  This  year  the  children  raised  >267.49  for  food  for 
children  in  Vietnam. 
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between  between  villagers  and  government 
departments. 

Villagers  frequently  hesitate  to  accept 
things  from  their  own  government,  often  be- 
cause the  gift  or  advice  has  political  attach- 
ments. 

Linsenmeyer  will  not  be  assigned  specifi- 
cally to  the  Bihar  agricultural  project,  but 
will  be  available  to  any  of  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  members  of  the 
MCSFI. 

Albert  Lobe,  MCC  worker  who  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  actual  work  in 
transition  from  an  emergency  relief  program 
to  long-term  projects,  will  administer  the 
Bihar  agriculture  project. 

Two  or  three  Paxmen  are  needed  for 
rounding  out  staff  necessary  for  this  en- 
larged program.  These  Paxmen,  with  Indian 
counterparts,  will  supervise  the  development 
work,  irrigation,  and  food-for-work  projects. 
This  calls  for  fellows  not  only  with  agricul- 
tural background  and  some  aptitude  in  me- 
chanics, but  also  with  a willingness  to  relate 
to  village  people. 

Vernon  Reimer,  as  MCC  director  for 
India,  Nepal,  and  Pakistan,  will  have  overall 
supervision  of  the  expanded  agricultural 
program. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  January,  MCC 
members  agreed  that  a strong  emphasis  in 
1968  should  be  placed  on  the  theme  of 
world  hunger  with  recruitment  and  program 
planning  geared  to  meeting  such  needs. 
India  is  one  such  country  to  which  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  will  continue  to  give 
greater  attention. 

A first  tangible  example  of  this  emphasis 
came  when  the  MCC  members  voted  a 16 
percent  increase  in  the  1968  budget  for  India, 
from  the  proposed  $94,790  to  the  new 
figure  of  $110,000. 

Rockway  Dedicates 
New  Building 

From  humble  beginnings  in  a farmhouse 
and  barn  in  1945,  Rockway  Mennonite 
School,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  dedicated  a new 
$250,000  auditorium-gymnasium  (seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,000)  on  Sunday,  Feb.  11. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  occasion  w as  John  F. 
Blanchard,  Jr.,  executive  director,  National 
Association  of  Christian  Schools  since  1961, 
on  the  topic,  “Christian  Education  for  To- 
day.” 

Following  graduation  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (MEd)  in  1951  he  held  several  posi- 
tions in  Christian  schools  in  California  and 
Illinois.  He  received  an  LLD  from  Azusa  Pa- 
cific College  in  1967. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  long- 
awaited  auditorium-gymnasium,  the  school 
has  planned  an  Opening  Celebration  Series, 
featuring  the  internationally  known  novelist 
(author  of  Black  Like  Me),  humanitarian,  and 
musicologist,  John  Howard  Griffin  (Mar.  4); 
the  tenor  and  guitarist,  Al  Homburg,  who 
sings  classical  lines  from  the  masters  and 
lyrics  of  the  best  in  folk  music  (Apr.  19),  and 


Rockway 's  superintendent,  C.  L.  Swartzentru- 
ber  speaking  on  day  of  dedication. 


the  newly  organized  112-voice  Inter-Menno- 
nite  Children’s  Choir  directed  by  Miss  Helen 
Martens  (May  26). 

Other  activities  scheduled  for  the  new  facil- 
ity in  March  include  a Menno  Singers  con- 
cert, three  evenings  featuring  the  Grade  11 
play,  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  and  an 
Inter-Mennonite  MYF  Volleyball  Classic. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  School 

Anabaptism  received  special  emphasis  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School  the  week  of  Jan. 
22-26  in  memory  of  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  443  years  ago.  Exhibits  and  bul- 
letin board  displays  effectively  established  an 
atmosphere  for  portraying  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism.  In  addition  to  chapel  messages 
which  focused  on  the  theme,  a highlight  of 
the  week  was  an  assembly  program  in  which 
the  church  history  class  presented  “Anabap- 
tism: Dynamic  or  Dying.”  Included  in  this 
was  a short  drama  written  by  Rhoda  Weber, 
a senior.  It  began  with  scenes  showing  dis- 
sent against  the  state  church  on  through  to 
the  trial  and  steadfast  faith  of  Michael  Sat- 
tler. 

Hesston  College 

Tilman  Smith,  president  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege, has  announced  the  approval  of  a feder- 
al loan  of  $630,000  to  Hesston  College  for 
the  construction  of  a women’s  dormitory.  The 
loan  was  approved  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. To  help  finance  the  total  cost  of  the 
building,  Hesston  College  will  supplement 
this  loan  with  $50,000  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  past  four  years,  Hesston  College 
has  experienced  an  enrollment  increase  of 
82  percent.  The  1967-68  enrollment  showed 
a 19  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
school  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  trend  of 
increasing  enrollment  will  continue  in  the 
future. 

The  three-story,  brick  veneer  structure 
will  extend  to  the  west  of  Erb  Hall,  a pres- 
ent dormitory  for  women.  The  two  buildings 
will  be  connected  by  a central  reception  area 
and  a stairwell  serving  both  wings.  An  office 
for  the  receptionist  and  the  college  switch- 
board will  be  located  on  first  floor  at  the 


main  entrance. 

The  new  dormitory  will  house  184  women. 
It  will  also  contain  quarters  for  the  head  res- 
ident of  the  building.  Tentative  plans  are  to 
have  the  new  facilities  ready  for  use  in  1969. 

Introduction  to  Theology  is  being  offered 
as  an  evening  course  the  second  semester  at 
Hesston  College.  The  class  designed  espe- 
cially for  pastors  and  other  adults  is  being 
taught  by  Clayton  Beyler,  head  of  the  Bible 
department. 

The  class  meets  for  two  hours  each  Mon- 
day evening  for  the  entire  semester.  A stu- 
dent can  earn  two  hours  of  college  credit  or 
audit  the  course. 

Goshen  College 

The  National  League  for  Nursing,  after  a 
visit  last  fall  by  two  of  its  officials,  Sister 
Mary  Ruth,  O.P.,  dean  of  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing of  Seattle  University,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Wiesmann,  assistant  dean  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  has  continued  the  accredi- 
tation of  Goshen  College’s  program  to  pre- 
pare professional  nurses. 

The  recent  review  was  one  of  many  made 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  last  year, 
which  conducts  regular  studies  of  all  schools 
that  it  accredits. 

Goshen  College  is  also  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  which  voted  in  1965  to 
continue  Goshen  s NCA  accreditation;  by  the 
National  Council  of  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education,  which  voted  in  1964  to  continue 
Goshen’s  NCATE  accreditation;  and  by  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools, 
and  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses  Reg- 
istration. 

David  Shank,  missionary  to  Belgium  for  17 
years  under  the  Mennonite  Church,  was  the 
speaker  during  Goshen  College’s  annual 
Christian  Life  and  Renewal  Week. 

Currently  on  leave  from  Belgium  and  en- 
gaged in  graduate  work  in  northern  Indiana, 
Bro.  Shank  spoke  in  five  chapel  and  convoca- 
tion services  on  the  topics:  “Illusion,  “Inter- 
vention,” “Erosion,”  "Extrusion,”  and  “Con- 
version.” 

Christian  Life  and  Renewal  Week  is  one  of 
several  emphasis  weeks  at  the  college  each 
year.  Among  the  other  special  weeks  are  Per- 
spectives Week,  Service  Emphasis,  Bible  Lec- 
tures, and  Church  Vocations. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  one  of  elev- 
en colleges  approved  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Facilities  to  re- 
ceive grants  for  the  construction  of  new  ed- 
ucational facilities.  EMC  is  planning  a new 
library  to  serve  the  campus  community  and 
is  heing  recommended  by  the  Commission  for 
a grant  of  $388,629.  This  grant  qualifies  un- 
der Title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963,  Section  104  of  the  Act,  covering 
grants  to  "Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Other  Than  Public  Community  Colleges  and 
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Public  Technical  Institutes.”  This  grant  is  to 
cover  a portion  of  the  cost  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building.  The  specifications  and 
drawings  for  the  project  have  been  prepared 
by  the  firm  of  Rancorn,  Wildman,  and 
Krause,  in  a cooperative  arrangement  with 
J.  Russell  Bailey,  of  Orange,  Va.,  as  library 
consultant  and  associate  architect. 

President  Augsburger  reports  that  schedule 
for  construction  is  indefinite  at  this  point  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  completing  fund- 
raising for  the  current  project,  the  new 
Science  Center,  and  the  program  needed  to 
raise  the  funds  required  for  the  library.  Ear- 
lier in  the  year  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college  designated  the  library  as  the  college’s 
50th  anniversary  project.  The  faculty  inaugu- 


rated the  fund  drive  by  covering  the  first 
$30,000.  Members  of  the  board  and  other 
friends  of  the  college  have  brought  the  pres- 
ent commitments  to  approximately  $100,000. 
Solicitation  is  under  way  with  appeal  being 
made  first  of  all  to  the  alumni  of  the  college 
to  supply  a major  amount  of  finances  for  the 
project.  Beyond  this  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  many  friends  of  the  college  will  share  in 
gifts  for  the  new  library. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  earned 
and  collected  almost  $6,000  toward  the  $8,000 
cost  of  the  Park  School  building  purchased 
from  Rockingham  County  this  year.  When 
equipped,  the  building  will  be  used  for  indus- 
trial arts  and  other  courses  related  to  the 
high  school. 


Puerto  Rican  Church  Retools  for  Future 


Mennonites  went  to  Puerto  Rico  two  dec- 
ades ago  as  volunteers  to  give  concrete  ex- 
pression to  a peace  and  service  emphasis.  A 
medical  program,  community  development 
projects,  an  agricultural  program,  and  educa- 
tion projects  were  established  in  the  La 
Plata  Valley  in  the  east-central  part  of  the 
island. 

Without  doubt,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  La  Plata  Valley.  Most  of  the 
people  there  have  some  relative — brother, 
sister,  cousin,  or  uncle — living  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia. 

Some  have  left  the  valley  to  seek  higher 
education  in  San  Juan,  probably  never  to  re- 
turn permanently.  Others  have  become  em- 
ployed in  towns  and  cities  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  valley,  but  La  Plata  is  still 
home  to  them. 

Driving  on  the  highway  that  passes 
through  the  mountains,  over  and  around  the 
valley,  one  can  look  down  on  La  Plata  Val- 
ley today  and  see  many  changes  which  in- 
directly or  directly  are  the  result  of  past  serv- 
ice programs. 

There  are  successful  business  and  farming 
projects  in  the  community.  One  Puerto  Rican 
Mennonite  pastor  supports  himself  with  a 
20,000  bird  capacity  broiler  operation  that 
equals  any  such  project  in  Elkhart  County, 
Indiana,  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  mechani- 
zation. 

The  service  project  concept  has  not  dis- 
appeared. It  has  simply  been  transplanted  to 
another  community  like  Botijas,  an  hour’s 
drive  from  the  original  project  site.  Further- 
more, the  service  project  has  also  taken  on 
a new  and  more  sophisticated  form,  namely, 
the  institution. 

A modem  hospital  in  Aibonito,  a self-sup- 
porting private  English  school  in  an  upper- 
middle  class  section  of  San  Juan,  and  a Men- 
nonite bookstore  in  the  southern  coastal 
city  of  Ponce  are  examples  of  another  kind 
of  witness  program  in  Puerto  Rico. 

While  not  depreciating  or  minimizing  the 
kind  of  contribution  being  made  by  the  in- 
stitution, one  must  recognize  that  it  does 


serve  a different  kind  of  community  than  the 
original  La  Plata  service  unit.  This  necessi- 
tates a new  kind  of  community  involvement, 
including  the  institution’s  relating  to  the 
church. 

The  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
undergone  many  changes  since  the  first  Men- 
monite  CPS  workers  first  went.  In  1940  the 
average  annual  per  capita  income  was  $121. 
In  1964  it  was  more  than  $700  a year.  In 
1929  Puerto  Rico  was  known  as  the  "land  of 
beggars  and  millionaires.”  Today  there  is 
evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a healthy 
middle-class  society. 

What  was  once  known  as  “the  poorhouse 
of  the  Caribbean”  and  “the  stricken  land” 
has  become  the  envy  of  many  neighbors. 
Puerto  Rico  has  not  suddenly  become  a uto- 
pia, but  statistics  and  observations  indicate 
that  some  rather  remarkable  progress  and 
betterment  has  come  to  Puerto  Rico  over  the 
past  25  years. 

Many  think  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  place 
where  missionaries  travel  over  mountains 
and  hillsides  by  horseback  visiting  rural  folk 
in  their  isolated  homes.  But  today  many  of 
the  trails  are  being  replaced  by  new  roads 
and  four-lane  highways. 

This  presents  a new  frontier  to  the  tradi- 
tionally rural-centered  approach  of  the  Puer- 
to Rican  mission  program.  The  city,  the 
housing  development  along  the  new  highway, 
and  the  movement  of  church  members  from 
rural  communities  to  the  urban  centers  bring 
a new  dimension  into  church  building  strat- 
egy. 

While  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Puerto 
Rico  faces  many  difficult  decisions  both  in- 
ternally in  its  church  life  and  externally  in 
its  mission  in  the  rapid  sociological  change  on 
the  island,  one  is  challenged  by  the  vision 
and  maturity  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
church  leaders. 

In  a recent  meeting  of  pastors  and  church 
council  members  of  congregations  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference,  the 
group  took  a critical  look  at  the  work  of  the 
church  and  set  some  goals  for  the  future. 


A number  of  reports  and  testimonies  of 
the  past  year’s  activities  in  a number  of  con- 
gregations were  presented.  Two  reported 
their  attendances  had  doubled  the  past  year, 
and  three  reported  a new  sense  of  brother- 
hood experienced  in  church  building  and  oth- 
er special  projects. 

But  then  the  group  turned  from  the  past 
to  the  future.  What  does  the  Puerto  Rican 
Mennonite  Church  hope  to  see  come  to  frui- 
tion in  the  year  1968  in  its  congregational 
life? 

The  following  objectives  were  set  forth: 

1.  That  each  congregation  plan  to  send 
two  members  to  the  Bible  Institute  for 
preparation  for  more  effective  service  in 
the  church. 

2.  That  the  Puerto  Rican  Conference  pre- 
pare to  send  one  of  its  own  workers  as 
a missionary  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world. 

3.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  dis- 
cipleship  in  personal  and  congregational 
life. 

4.  That  brotherhood  be  expressed  more 
effectively  and  concretely. 

5.  That  individual  prayer  life  become 
more  practical. 

6.  That  there  be  a better  understanding 
between  those  of  differing  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

7.  That  family  worship  be  encouraged  in 

- the  congregations. 

As  the  Puerto  Rican  church  commits  itself 
to  certain  objectives  for  this  year,  may  the 
mainland  church  commit  themselves  to  join 
in  praying  for  the  realization  of  these  ends. 

— -James  D.  Kratz. 

VNCS-ers  Leave  Posts 
Temporarily 

Wives  and  children  of  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  workers  temporarily  evacuated 
Vietnam  for  Malaysia  on  Feb.  17.  Atlee 
Beechy,  former  director  of  VNCS,  reported 
this  in  a telephone  conversation  with  Paul 
Longacre,  acting  director  for  MCC  Asia. 
Beechy  returned  Feb.  18  from  an  administra- 
tive visit  with  William  T.  Snyder  to  Vietnam. 

“The  entire  staff  of  VNCS  was  shaken 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past  weeks,” 
Beechy  reported,  “but  I am  pleased  to  note 
that  it  is  performing  well  under  this  stress. 
In  spite  of  the  uncertainties  ahead,  the 
morale  of  the  staff  remains  high.  I was 
deeply  impressed  with  their  confidence  and 
commitment.”  Beechy  had  opportunity  to 
counsel  with  all  but  eight  of  the  68  VNCS 
personnel. 

The  decision  to  evacuate  was  made  by  the 
Saigon  VNCS  administration,  along  with 
Snyder  and  Beechy,  following  consultation 
with  other  mission  and  service  agencies  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  evacuees 
will  remain  outside  of  Vietnam  for  approx- 
imately a month. 
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This  will  allow  time  for  some  of  the  longer 
range  plans  to  be  made  in  regard  to  con- 
tinuing work  in  their  respective  locations  or 
for  reassignment  elsewhere. 

In  most  VNCS  locations  individuals  either 
stayed  on  or  have  been  able  to  return  to 
continue  work.  Others,  who  have  moved  to 
Saigon,  are  engaging  in  emergency  relief  ef- 
forts among  the  many  newly  created  refugees. 

Board  Leases  Film  for  Rental 

The  Well  Rounded  Square,  one  of  the  lat- 
est films  released  by  Ken  Anderson  Films, 
is  now  available  for  distribution  among  Men- 
nonite  congregations  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FIELD 


Bertha  Nitzsche,  West  Point,  Neb.,  began 
a term  of  voluntary  service  as  general  assist- 
ant at  the  International  Guest  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Feb.  19. 

Paul  and  Kathryn  Snyder,  Hesston,  Kan., 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  serve  as  host 
and  hostess  of  the  International  Guest  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a one-year  term  under 
VS.  They  will  begin  their  term  of  service 
early  in  July  1968. 

Change  of  address:  Arthur  L.  Jackson 

from  Swanton,  Ohio,  to  2409  Maplewood  Ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio  43620.  John  E.  Gingerich  from 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  to  Box  472,  Hartville,  Ohio 
44632.  Tele.:  216  877-2290.  Elam  and  Doris 
Stauffer  (on  furlough  from  Honduras),  7 
Fourth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

If  you  are  a Sunday  school  teacher  or 
youth  leader  and  have  not  registered  for  the 
Peacemaker  Workshop  in  your  area,  there 
may  yet  be  time.  Contact  the  following  re- 
gional coordinators  for  details:  California 
(Mar.  18,  19) — Roger  Richer,  1154  N.  Grove, 
Upland,  Calif.  91786.  Arizona  (Mar.  20,  21) — 
Donald  E.  Yoder,  3846  West  Vista  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85021.  Virginia  (Mar.  22,  23) 
— Jesse  T.  Byler,  1018  S.  College  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  22801.  Colorado  (Mar.  22-24) — 
Marcus  Bishop,  430  W.  Ninth  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.  80204.  Minnesota  (Mar.  30) — Glen 
Stehman,  160  E.  Shore  Dr.,  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.  56501.  North  Dakota  (Mar.  31) — A.  L. 
Glick,  R.  4,  Minot,  N.D.  58701. 

Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  realized  signif- 
icant growth  during  1967.  Individual  accounts 
were  credited  with  a net  investment  gain  of 
18.1  percent,  and  the  number  of  participants 
increased  by  208  persons.  There  were  1,081 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  other  church 
workers  enrolled  at  the  end  of  1967. 


The  combined  documentary-commentary 
nature  of  the  28-minute  film  appeals  espe- 
cially to  youth  audiences.  In  black  and  white. 
The  Well  Rounded  Square  centers  around  a 
school  assembly  lecturer  who  stresses  a bal- 
anced personality  in  four  areas — physical, 
social,  mental,  and  spiritual. 

Coordinator  of  audio-visuals  Harold  Weav- 
er said,  “Mr.  Grant  relates  well  to  his  au- 
dience and  is  able  to  communicate  Christian 
ideals  in  an  effective  way.  The  lecture  is  full 
ol  material  that  makes  youngsters  think.” 

The  film’s  language  is  not  “preachy” 
which  makes  The  Well  Rounded  Square  very 
acceptable  viewing  outside  the  church  setting. 

The  rental  fee  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  is  $16;  the  subsidized  rental  is  $10. 


NOTES 


The  Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  is  admin- 
istered by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Inc.,  Ill 
Marilyn  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Special  meetings:  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  at  Wayland  Mennonite,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Mar.  3-7,  and  at  Evangelical  Menno- 
nite, Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Mar.  10-13.  Ross 
Metzler,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  at  North  Scottdale, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-17.  Lloyd  Kropf,  Har- 
risburg, Ore.,  at  Sharon,  Winton,  Calif.,  Mar. 
17-24.  John  Koppenhaver,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
First  Mennonite,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Mar.  21-24. 
Richard  Bartholomew,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at 
Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Mar.  24-31. 

Calendar 


North  Central  Conference  Annual  Ministers’  Conference, 
Red  Top  Mennonite  Church,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  Mar. 
5-7. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar  29,  30. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Apr. 
26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbol  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 


Melvin  Leidig,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  at  Communi- 
ty Mennonite  Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Apr. 
7-11.  B.  Charles  Hostetter.  Harleysville,  Pa., 
at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  12-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  Lower 
Deer  Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa;  five  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont. 

The  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Chorus  will 
present  a musical  program  at  the  Cedar 
Grove  Church,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  on  Sunday 
morning,  Mar.  17. 

Carlos  Enguito  and  Jose  Gollardo,  work- 
ers at  the  Spanish-speaking  congregation  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  left  Feb.  19  for  Montevid- 
eo, Uruguay,  where  they  will  receive  leader- 
ship training.  Supported  partially  by  scholar- 
ships channeled  through  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  the  two  young  men  plan 
to  return  to  Europe  to  work  in  full-time 
evangelism  there. 

Dan  and  Anne  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind.,  left 
the  States  on  Feb.  29  for  a three-year  assign- 
ment as  overseas  missions  associates  at  Wood- 
stock  School,  India,  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Linds 
are  music  teachers. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Loudhe.  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Dhamtari  (India)  Christian  Hos- 
pital, was  the  recent  recipient  of  a grant  to 
undertake  residency  in  internal  medicine  in 
London,  England. 

There  is  still  a possibility  that  additional 
persons  interested  in  the  Central  America 
Mission  Study  Tour  may  be  able  to  go.  In- 
dividuals should  write  to  E.  C.  Bender,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Pa.,  immediately  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

Abram  and  Joann  Godshall  and  family, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  left  the  States  on  Feb. 
19  for  their  first  term  of  service  as  housepar- 
ents  at  Rosslyn  Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Dorothy  Sensenich,  Lititz,  Pa.,  arrived  in 
Ethiopia  on  Feb.  21  for  her  first  term  of 
nursing  service.  She  is  serving  at  the  Naza- 
reth Hospital. 

Fae  Miller  arrived  in  Somalia  on  Feb.  8 
for  her  fourth  term  of  missionary-nurse  ser- 
vice. Her  departure  was  delayed  several 
weeks  because  of  the  death  of  her  father. 

Carolyn  Sands,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  began 
serving  as  artist  at  Eastern  Board  headquar- 
ters, Salunga,  Pa.,  Jan.  23. 

Betty  Gerber,  Fairview,  Mich.,  joined  the 
headquarters  staff  as  secretary  in  the  confer- 
ence office  Jan.  23.  She  recently  completed  a 
year  of  voluntary  service  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  She  replaced  Marian  Buckwalter,  who 
terminated  five  and  one-half  years  of  service. 

Ben  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus,  missionaries 
to  Honduras,  are  in  language  school  in  Costa 
Rica  until  Apr.  19.  Their  address  is  c/o  Span- 
ish Language  Institute,  Apartado  2240,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Lauver,  James  M. 
Shank,  and  Paul  N.  Kraybill  visited  Eastern 
Board  missions  in  Honduras  and  British  Hon- 
duras in  late  January  and  February.  The 
Lauvers  and  Shank  returned  to  the  States 
on  Feb.  15,  and  Kraybill  returned  Feb.  19. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Heirlooms,  by  Margaret  T.  Applegarth. 
Harper  and  Row.  1967.  319  pp.  $4.95. 

Occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  a book  is 
published  which  deserves  to  be  called  “a 
gem.”  Miss  Applegarth  shares  her  heirlooms 
of  the  spirit — 1,316  quotations,  long  and 
short,  responses  to  beauty.  Under  thirty-sev- 
en chapters  on  such  varied  themes  as  conver- 
sation, music,  love,  service,  women,  trees,  are 
collected  thoughts  from  every  source  available 
to  reading  man.  Each  chapter  is  introduced  by 
an  illustration  carefully  selected  to  comple- 
ment the  text.  An  author  and  subject  index  is 
included. 

I know  of  few  anthologies  that  offer  as  ex- 
citing a selection. — Helen  Alderfer. 

The  Joys  of  Easter,  by  Rachel  Hartman. 
Illustrated  by  Ragna  Tischler.  Meredith.  1967. 
114  pp.  $3.95. 

The  author  of  this  book,  born  in  China, 
was  brought  to  America  when  she  was  six. 
She  is  at  present  managing  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  The  seven  chapters  (The 
Joy  of  Anticipation,  In  the  Midst  of  Suffering, 
Of  Continuity,  Of  New  Beginnings,  Of  Cele- 
bration, Of  Communication,  and  Some  Sug- 
gested Recipes)  are  packed  with  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  She  tells  in  detail 
of  customs  and  observances  in  America  and 
other  countries  and  of  the  legends  associated 
with  Easter. 

Anyone  in  need  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Easter  will  find  this  a good  source.  It 
is  written  in  a readable  style,  is  stimulating 
and  inspiring. — Mary  M.  Good. 

Moody,  by  John  Pollock.  Zondervan.  1967. 
336  pp.  $1.95. 

This  is  another  biography  of  D.  L.  Moody, 
probably  the  best  that  has  been  written.  The 
author  did  research  and  prepared  part  of  his 
manuscript  in  the  homes  of  Moody’s  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  granddaughter.  This  contact 
and  access  to  personal  letters  was  invaluable 
in  making  the  story  live.  Pollock  seems  to 
have  had  a Herculean  mass  of  material  to 
draw  from.  It  seems  that  more  could  be  told 
in  the  book  of  the  source  of  power — person- 
al devotional  and  prayer  life — of  one  so 
mightily  used  of  God. 

Much  tribute  is  paid  to  Moody’s  wife  and 
the  help  she  rendered  to  her  “illiterate”  hus- 
band. She  did  much  of  his  correspondence. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Fleming  H.  Revell 
whose  son,  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Jr.,  started 
his  book-publishing  by  printing  Moody’s  ser- 
mons. The  author  shows,  with  almost  pathos, 
Moody’s  struggle  at  the  great  task  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  very  little  education, 
especially  in  his  later  life.  But  in  spite  of  his 
lack  of  academic  training,  he  was  the  great- 
est evangelist  of  his  time. 


The  book  is  well  written  and  very  interest- 
ing. Especially  recommended  for  church  li- 
braries.— Mary  M.  Good. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

What  Norman  Teague,  Casselton,  N D , says  is 
more  truth  than  poetry.  I am  amazed  and  alarmed 
at  the  trends  in  our  church  today.  I have  always 
believed  in  a positive  gospel.  “Are  we  wholly 
following  the  Lord?”  Will  we  dare  to  come  honest- 
ly before  God  and  to  make  a definite  commit- 
ment of  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Who  will  accept  the 
challenge  today?  “Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.” 
The  positive  will  take  care  of  the  negative.  Do 
we  listen  to  the  still  small  voice — our  better 
self?  Could  we  pray,  "Lord,  make  me  a light  in 
this  dark  world  of  sin”?  Our  light  must  not  grow 
dim  in  times  like  these.  Who  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  fervently  pray  every  day  for  a great 
spiritual  awakening  in  our  congregations,  and  in 
our  colleges?  What  a spiritual  impact  we  could 
make  upon  the  world!  Why  don  t we?  Then  we 
could  present  to  the  world  a dynamic  Christ,  and 
a dynamic  gospel.  To  this  task  we  have  been 
committed.  The  world  is  waiting  to  see  the  gospel 
in  action  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
would  not  need  to  change  the  gospel  message, 
nor  our  hymns,  that  were  written  out  of  a deep 
spiritual  experience. 

I am  sorry  that  we  have  followed  the  world 
pattern  so  closely  in  so  many  things,  which  has 
weakened  our  witness.  Jesus  said,  “Ye  are  my 
witnesses.”  In  the  early  church  they  came  to  the 
apostles,  and  said,  “Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do?”  The  very  air  was  charged  with  the  spirit 
of  evangelism.  May  we  pray  for  such  a day  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  before  it  is  too  late.  God  is 
waiting.  Will  we  respond? — A.  C.  Good,  Sterling, 
111 


I want  to  extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
new  challenge  of  the  task  in  your  recent  article, 
“The  New  Mennonites.”  I am  very  much  burdened 
with  the  church  meeting  the  problems  of  this  age. 
Recently  I read  in  a local  newspaper  that  the 
youth  of  today  have  become  disillusioned  with  the 
church.  This  disillusionment  is  due  to  no  one 
single  factor  or  trend,  but  rather  to  a total  of 
many. 

To  meet  the  growing  problems  of  our  age,  we 
must  not  pretend  the  problem  doesn't  exist.  We 
must  through  the  grace  of  God  endeavor  to  be 
faithful  in  preparing  ourselves,  and  continually 
given  to  prayer  and  the  true  teachings  of  His 
Word. 

We  can  praise  the  Lord  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  but  we  must  minister 
now  and  prepare  for  what  is  ahead.  The  estab- 
lishment of  churches  in  our  inner  city  demands 
time,  talent,  and  work,  and  this  is  no  more  than 
what  is  expected  of  us  by  our  dear  Lord.  Let’s 
give  of  our  best  that  the  best  may  be  accomplished. 
— Harold  F.  Davenport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I want  to  say  a hearty  “Amen”  to  the  com- 
ments of  Norman  H.  Teague  in  the  Jan.  30  issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald.  In  these  days  when  it  is 
quite  easy  to  dissent  on  the  war  question,  we 
should  include  the  social  sins  which  are  popular 
and  close  to  us.  God  bless  the  testimony. — Allen 
H.  Erb,  Hesston,  Kan. 

The  phrase  “in  a Mennonite  way”  in  the 
article,  “Protest  Against  Evil”  (Jan.  30),  is  a 


"thorn  in  the  flesh”  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
today. 

Must  we  insist  on  doing  things  “in  a Men- 
nonite way”?  I feel  this  idea/emotion  has  become 
a stumbling  block  to  our  ability  to  bring  in  and  to 
keep  Christians  from  non-Mennonite  and/or  non- 
Christian  backgrounds. 

Another  misfortune  is  that  too  many  young 
people  with  Mennonite  backgrounds  are  tripping 
over  this  obstacle  and  falling — out  of  the  church. 

1 wonder  what  the  odds  are  against  the  Men- 
nonite Church  recovering  from  an  operation  by  the 
Great  Physician  to  remove  this  chaff  from  its  eye. 
Will  it  consent  to  such  an  operation?  Might  it 
hurt  our  pride? 

God,  I need  Your  help  more  to  be  a growing 
Christian  than  to  be  a good  Mennonite. — Philip  E. 
Bontrager,  Denver,  Colo. 

I read  the  report  in  a recent  Gospel  Herald 
about  the  delegation  of  Mennonites  who  went  to 
Washington  to  reiterate  our  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  current  national  policy  in  Vietnam  and  as  one 
would  imagine,  the  officials  representing  the  admin- 
istration were  far  more  expert  in  articulating  gov- 
ernment views  than  in  receiving  objections  to  them. 
With  the  current  popularity  of  dissension  in  this 
country,  much  of  which  is  probably  automatically 
discounted  by  the  government,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  to  search  for  more  meaningful 
ways  to  express  our  convictions.  Official  statements 
of  protest  may  salve  our  consciences,  but  who  can 
say  what  impact,  if  any,  they  have  on  the  thinking 
in  government? 

The  study  of  more  vital  peacemaking  scheduled 
for  the  Sunday  schools  during  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  is  a good  and  timely  beginning,  and  I 
would  propose  that  somewhere  in  this  study  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possible 
effect  of  a large-scale  practice  of  withholding  por- 
tions of  individual  income  tax  as  a tangible  ob- 
jection to  the  war  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  optional 
participation  in  such  a program  by  those  who  feel 
so  inclined  would  not  keep  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  from  extracting  the  withheld 
amounts  from  the  financial  accounts  of  participants, 
but  the  general  inconvenience  to  government  aris- 
ing from  a widespread  practice  of  this  kind  would 
certainly  show  more  clearly  how  deeply  our  con- 
victions are  held. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Allied  prosecution 
during  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trials  after  World 
War  II  was  based  largely  on  the  principle  that 
individual  conscience  takes  precedence  over  unjust 
national  laws,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should 
reexamine  our  stand  against  war  to  see  if  it  has 
become  too  ineffectual. — Allan  Eitzen,  Barto,  Pa. 

I regret  that  almost  no  one  has  commented  on 
the  article,  “The  Handicap  of  the  Past,”  by  Robert 
Baker  in  the  Dec.  5,  1967,  issue.  While  I felt  the 
tone  of  the  article  bordered  on  the  irreverent,  the 
author  brought  forcible  attention  to  a most  vital 
subject.  Just  previously  I heard  a minister  deplore, 
“If  the  Mennonite  Church  doesn’t  get  new  life 
into  it  soon,  it  will  dry  up  and  blow  away.”  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  pressures  of  our  modern 
society  on  the  faith  of  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions, a mere  return  to  passive,  traditional  Menno- 
nitism  will  not  suffice.  Materialism  and  pagan  educa- 
tion among  other  things  are  fast  destroying  us. 

A few  summers  ago  we  took  a Canadian  Indian, 
a'  humble  but  Spirit-filled  Christian,  to  a Menno- 
nite conference.  In  reviewing  the  experience  with 
her  afterward,  I felt  stabbed  by  her  discerning 
observation:  “I  didn’t  know  that  Mennonites  don’t 
believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  A.  W.  Tozer  tells 
about  groups  of  people  who  go  in  for  wild  fire;  so 
other  groups  decide  on  no  fire  at  all.  He  comments 
further,  “I  observe  . . . water  boys  of  the  pulpit 
speaking  out  boldly  in  favor  of  ideas  that  have 
been  previously  fed  into  their  minds  by  psychiatrists, 
sociologists,  novelists,  scientists,  and  secular  edu- 
cators. . . .”  (Please  don’t  misunderstand:  I endorse 
education  provided  it  remains  a useful  servant  and 
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is  not  master  of  a life.) 

How  different  were  the  messages  of  the  Spirit- 
anointed  leaders  of  the  New  Testament,  and  how 
different  were  the  results  of  their  work!  The  se- 
cret: Pentecost.  It  is  a command  of  Scripture  to  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit.  While  God  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  fill  us,  we  must  first  qualify  by  the  crucifix- 
ion of  the  self-life,  by  humility,  by  obedience,  and 
by  total  yieldedness  to  the  will  of  God.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  available  to  each  generation  even  as  sal- 
vation is  available.  He  would  revolutionize  our 
church  life.  Worldliness,  coldness,  and  backsliding 
would  largely  disappear  and  there  would  be  power 
for  victorious  living,  true  growth,  and  dynamic  wit- 
nessing as  in  days  of  old.  This,  I believe,  is  the 
abundant  life  of  which  our  Savior  taught  and  it 
would  keep  the  Mennonite  Church  from  "blowing 
away. 

Incidentally,  what  did  the  Mennonites  at  World 
Conference  decide  about  the  Holy  Spirit? 

— Mrs.  S.  B.  Nafziger,  LaCrete,  Alta. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bechler,  Clare  and  Donna  (Kipfer),  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  third  son,  Kurt  Alan,  Feb.  8,  1968. 

Graybill,  Lloyd  and  Fannie  (Stoltzfus),  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  first  child,  Daryl  Lamar,  Feb.  1,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Marlin  and  Rachel  (Clemmer),  Alto, 
Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Sue,  Jan. 
1,  1968. 

Kauffman,  Paul  and  Erma  (King),  Fort  Wayne, 
ind.,  second  son,  Kevin  Eugene,  Nov.  5,  1967. 

Landis,  Ray  K.  and  Rebecca  (Knappenberger), 
Green  Lane,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  James  Al- 
an, Dec.  31,  1967. 

Miller,  Chris  and  Lola  (Detweiler),  Denver,  Colo., 
first  child,  Anita  Sue,  Jan.  28,  1968. 

Nislv,  Jonas  and  Ellen  (Yoder),  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
third  daughter,  Shawna  Renee,  Jan.  25,  1968. 

Rogers,  Ivan  and  Darlene  (Hitchens),  Paxton, 

111.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Michael  Lvnn,  Feb.  2, 
1968. 

Schmucker,  Arden  and  Annabelle  (Goering), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Sue  El- 
len, Jan.  21,  1968. 

Sensenig.  Elmer  and  Grace  (Stoltzfus),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Cheryl  Fay,  Feb.  2,  1968. 

Shetler.  John  H.  and  Alice  (Weaver),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brenda  Jean,  Feb.  4,  1968. 

Wissler,  Harold  and  Jean  (Shenk),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Debra  Jean,  Feb.  14,  1968. 

Yoder,  Chris  and  Donnalee  (Blair),  Fisher,  111., 
first  child,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Jan.  23,  1968. 

Yoder,  Merle  and  Feme  (Shantz),  Ontario,  Calif., 
a daughter,  Marilu  Susan,  born  Dec.  12,  1967;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Feb.  8,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Andrews — Miller. — Robert  Andrews  and  Verna 
Miller,  both  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Harold  Hochstetler,  Nov.  24,  1967. 

Bontrager — Good. — Ivan  Bontrager  and  Bertha 
Good,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  by  Peter  B. 
Wiebe,  Feb.  17,  1968. 

Snader — Horst. — Clarence  Martin  Snader  and 
Bessie  Mary  Horst,  both  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  by 
Amos  Martin,  Oct.  26,  1967. 

Matheny — Rogers. — Glen  S.  Matheny,  Chicago, 

111.,  and  Sandra  Rogers,  Paxton,  111.,  Dewey  cong., 
by  Ivan  Birkey,  Dec.  16,  1967. 


Rogers — Whitaker. — Ronnie  Rogers,  Paxton, 

111.,  Dewey  cong.,  and  Jill  Whitaker,  Fisher,  111., 
Methodist  Church,  by  Ivan  Birkey,  Dec.  28,  1967. 

Springer — Milton. — Van  Springer,  Milford,  Neb., 
East  Fairview  cong.,  and  Barbara  Milton,  Friend, 
Neb.,  Presbyterian  Church,  bv  Robert  Spellman, 
Dec.  16,  1967. 

Weaver — Hess. — Larry  R.  Weaver,  New  Hol- 
land (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann  Hess,  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin,  Feb.  17, 
1968 

Yoder — Helmuth. — David  Jay  Yoder,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  and  Shirley  Fern  Helmuth, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by  Sylvester  R. 
Haarer,  Feb.  10,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bontrager,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Abe  and  Sarah 
Kauffman,  was  bom  June  24,  1902;  died  at  the 
Sturgis  Memorial  Hospital,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Feb.  13, 
1968;  aged  65  y.  7 m.  19  d.  On  Nov.  18,  1923,  she 
was  married  to  Dan  Bontrager,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  Dec.  15,  1958.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
and  5 sons  (Katie — Mrs.  Roy  Albrecht,  Velma — 
Mrs.  Dale  Mast,  Edna — Mrs.  Christ  Schwartz,  Jr., 
LeRoy,  Erie,  Omer,  Dan,  and  Theodore),  4 broth- 
ers, and  31  grandchildren.  Two  sons  (Ora  and 
Willis)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Locust  Grove  Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  16,  with 
Dean  Brubaker  and  James  Carpenter  officiating. 

Hamish,  Clara  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Fannie 
(Hershey)  Stoner,  was  bom  Sept.  24,  1878;  died 
Jan.  19,  1968;  aged  89  y.  3 m.  25  d.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  David  H.  Hamish,  who  died  in  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Edith — Mrs.  Elser  Ger- 
hart), 2 foster  sons  (Harold  Benedict  and  Robert 
Turner),  6 grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  the  last  of  her  immediate  family 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lititz  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  22,  with  Lester  B 
Wenger  and  Melvin  H.  Lauver  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Rohrerstown  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Urie  Emmett,  son  of  Emanuel  L.  and 
Martha  E.  (Hostetler)  Kenagy,  was  bom  at  Harri- 
sonville,  Mo.,  Apr.  27,  1887;  died  at  Albany,  Ore., 
Feb.  2,  1968;  aged  80  y.  9 m.  6 d.  On  Oct.  10, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Neuschwander, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Ivan,  Ray- 
mond, Clifford,  Percy,  and  Benjamin),  4 daughters 
(Emma,  Mrs.  Agnes  Schrock,  Mildred,  and  Mrs. 
Pauline  Miller),  3 brothers  (Irvin,  George,  and 
Thomas),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Sarah  Birky),  17  grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tangent  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Fairview  Church,  Feb.  6,  with 
Victor  Kropf  and  Melvin  Schrock  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Adeline,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Roop,  was  bom  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan. 
9,  1894;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Feb.  4,  1968; 
aged  74  y.  26  d.  She  was  married  to  Daniel  Ken- 
nel, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Eunice — Mrs.  Arthur  Lichty),  6 grandchildren,  and 
3 brothers  and  one  sister  (Leah — Mrs.  Garfield 
Akerman,  Manuel,  William,  and  Ervin).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Kitchener,  Feb.  8,  with  Robert  N.  Johnson  officiat- 
ing. 

Klopfenstein,  James  G.,  son  of  Levi  and  Abbie 
(Roth)  Klopfenstein,  was  bom  May  24,  1894;  died 
of  a heart  attack  at  the  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  7,  1968;  aged  73  y.  8 m.  14  d. 
On  Aug.  5,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Eicher, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Zola 
— Mrs.  Sterling  Rediger,  Fem — Mrs.  Dillon  Graber, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Ora  Morningstar,  and  Edith — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Wagoman),  5 sons  (Wayne,  Theodore, 


Harry,  Keith,  and  Wilbur),  2 sisters  (Cora  and 
Pearl),  and  5 brothers  (Myron,  Aden,  Harley,  Roy, 
and  Clyde).  Two  daughters  (Bernice  Grace  and 
Betty  Jane)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Goshen  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Feb.  10,  with  D.  A.  Yoder 
and  A.  Don  Augsburger  officiating;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Lewis  Samuel,  son  of  Amos  and  Mar- 
garet (Shank)  Martin,  was  bom  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Dec.  23,  1890;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1968;  aged 
77  y.  23  d.  He  was  married  to  Cora  Eshleman, 
who  died  in  August  1964.  In  March  1966,  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Slabaugh,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Richard  E.),  3 grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Sallie  Horst  and  Mrs.  Mary  Strife ), 
and  one  brother  (J.  D.  Earl).  On  Nov.  14,  1954,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  specifically  for  mis- 
sion work  in  Sicily  under  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board.  He  was  a member  of  Trissels  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  Chapel,  with  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Tru- 
man Brunk.  Samuel  Janzen,  and  Samuel  Weaver, 
Jr.,  officiating;  interment  in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Susie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Yoder,  was  bom  near  Windom,  Kan.,  Feb.  8,  1882; 
died  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Feb.  2,  1968;  aged  85  y. 
11  m.  25  d.  On  Oct.  23,  1902,  she  was  married  to 
Jess  R.  Brunk,  who  died  in  July  1924.  In  1926, 
she  was  married  to  A.  J.  Miller,  who  died  in  1960. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Willard  E.  Brunk.  Freda — 
Mrs.  Floyd  Miller,  Ivan  E.  Brunk,  and  Velma — 
Mrs.  Clifford  Hartzler),  2 stepsons  (Jav  and  Claude 
Miller),  5 stepdaughters  (Elta  Burkholder,  Ethel 
Miller,  Ruth  Eash,  Marv  Hochstedler,  and  Odena 
Hostetler),  20  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  (Frank,  Ora,  and  Edward),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Zook  and  Mrs.  Salome  Sho- 
walter).  She  was  a member  of  the  West  Liberty 
Church,  Inman,  Kan.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  8,  with  Ed.  Birkey  and  J.  G.  Hartzler 
officiating.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Feb.  4, 
with  Harold  Hochstetler  officiating;  interment  in 
West  Liberty  Cemetery. 

Roberts,  Melinda,  daughter  of  George  and  Me- 
linsia  (Estes)  Withers,  was  born  in  Adair  Co.,  Ky., 
Mar.  30,  1882;  died  at  Gibson  Community  Hospital, 
Dec.  13,  1967;  aged  85  y.  8 m.  13  d.  On  May  21, 
1908.  she  was  married  to  Peter  Roberts,  who  died 
in  1959.  Surviving  are  2 sons,  one  daughter,  one 
brother,  one  sister,  12  grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. One  daughter  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Dewey  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Lambs  Funeral  Home,  Gib- 
son City,  with  James  Pollard  officiating;  interment 
in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Foosland. 

Troupe,  Verna  R„  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Es- 
ther (McAninch)  Neill,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  Co., 
Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1968;  aged  55  y. 
10  m.  4 d.  She  was  married  to  William  C.  Troupe, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Wil- 
liam, James,  Esther — Mrs.  John  Geist,  Donna — Mrs. 
Thomas  Wonson,  Shirley — Mrs.  Kenneth  Edwards, 
Ronald,  and  Alice),  4 brothers  (Paul,  Preston, 
Ralph,  and  Everett)  , and  4 sisters  (Ruby,  Ethel, 
Helena,  and  June).  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church.  Johnstown.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Donald  C.  Galbraith  Funeral 
Home,  Brookville,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  with  Jolin  .H. 
Kraybill  officiating;  interment  in  Langville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Jemina  E.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Kath- 
ryn (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Allensville,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1886;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1968; 
aged  82  y.  25  d.  On  Feb.  20,  1908,  she  was  mar- 
ried  to  Samuel  R.  Yoder,  who  died  in  September 
1944.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Jonas  J.,  Jr.,  Urie 
P.,  Jess  T.,  Katie — Mrs.  Moses  Yoder,  Naomi — 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hartzler,  and  Julia — Mrs.  Jeff  Hartz- 
ler), 9 grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  12,  with  Erie 
Renno  officiating. 
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Readers  are  enthusiastically  recom- 
mending an  adventurous  story  telling 
how  THE  WORD  is  getting  around. 

For  years  the  Bible  has  been  a very 
scarce  item  in  many  communist 
countries.  So  scarce  that  even  some 
pastors  did  not  possess  a personal 
copy.  Brother  Andrew  felt  led  to 
supply  this  need  by  smuggling  Bibles 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  How  this 
was  accomplished  you  will  have  to 
discover  through  this  book.  But  we 
can  reveal  that  this  is  an  exciting 
reading  experience  you  will  enjoy 
sharing  with  others.  Don't  miss  GOD'S 
SMUGGLER  by  Brother  Andrew  with 
John  and  Elizabeth  Sherrill  (authors  of 
THE  CROSS  AND  THE  SWITCH 
BLADE). 
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Peacemakers  in  the  Midst  of  War 

By  Janet  H.  Kreider 


“Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?”  is  a contemporary  question 
that  receives  many  answers.  To  the  six  missionary  families 
who  serve  in  Saigon  under  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  the 
reason  is  clear — to  share  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  be- 
ing peacemakers  in  the  midst  of  war  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. 

Missionary  James  Metzler  questioned:  “ How  does  a child  of 
God  who  proclaims  peace  fit  into  this  picture?  How  should 
one  who  says  he  cannot  fight  feel  when  he  stands  at  the  bat- 
tlefront?  Should  we  not  check  our  attitudes  to  see  if  we  are 
really  as  opposed  to  war  as  we  say  we  are?  Is  not  the  by- 
stander who  encourages  and  supports  the  participant  one 
with  him  in  all  that  he  does?  Are  we  as  concerned  for  the 
life  and  peace  of  others  as  for  our  own?  Should  not  the  true 
peacemakers  be  found  where  peace  is  needed — neutral  exam- 
ples of  selfless  love  that  cushion  the  clashes  of  hatred,  risk- 
ing death  to  awaken  a world  drunk  with  conflict?” 

American  missionaries  in  Vietnam  today  walk  the  narrow 
line  between  identification  with  the  military  effort  and  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy,  between  sympathy  for  a people  strug- 
gling for  existence  and  criticism  from  those  who  disagree  with 
their  peacemaking  ideals.  Metzler  continued,  “We  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  create  the  correct  image.  But 
while  pointing  out  the  wrong  on  both  sides,  we  are  seeking 
to  show  that  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  is  our  highest  in- 
terest.” 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  entered  Viet- 
nam in  1957,  three  years  after  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee had  begun  a ministry  to  the  physical  needs  of  war  vic- 
tims there.  Since  there  were  less  than  six  missionaries  in  full- 
time evangelistic  work  in  this  city  of  3,000,000  people,  the 
Eastern  Board  decided  to  limit  its  program  to  Saigon.  The 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  which  had  been 
in  the  country  since  1911,  had  concentrated  in  rural  areas, 
and  MCC  was  working  in  the  interior,  providing  food  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  tribespeople  and  refugees. 

Stauffers  Pioneer  Evangelism 

James  and  Arlene  Stauffer  pioneered  the  development  of  a 
more  direct  ministry  of  evangelism.  After  a period  of  lan- 
guage study  the  most  logical  point  of  contact  with  the  Viet- 
namese was  English  classes.  The  center  at  336  Phan  Thanh 
Gian  in  Saigon  was  enlarged  to  provide  facilities  for  reading 
and  study.  Contacts  with  students  evolved  into  Bible  studies, 
correspondence  courses,  a children’s  Bible  hour,  and  weekly 
evangelistic  services.  The  second  missionary  couple,  Everett 
and  Margaret  Metzler,  arrived  six  months  after  the  Stauffers. 

A second  center  was  opened  in  Gia  Dinh,  a suburb  of  Sai- 


Janet  H Kreider  is  an  editorial  assistant  with  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


gon,  in  1964.  While  the  Saigon  center  ministers  primarily  to 
students,  the  Gia  Dinh  location  is  more  of  a community  cen- 
ter. In  addition  to  reading  room  facilities,  English  classes, 
weekly  Bible  studies,  and  evangelistic  services,  a kindergarten- 
primary school  is  operated  here.  There  are  435  children  en- 
rolled in  the  five  grades  and  kindergarten  of  Rang  Dong 
(Dawn)  school.  Half  of  them  study  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  afternoon.  Confidence  has  been  built  so 
that  parents  who  were  reluctant  to  allow  their  children  to  at- 
tend now  welcome  this  opportunity,  and  some  have  attended 
other  activities  sponsored  by  the  center. 

“The  Gia  Dinh  community  center,  wrote  missionary  Luke 
Martin,  “is  a place  for  students  to  study,  for  children  to  play 
and  hear  Bible  stories.  It  is  where  the  staff  must  confess  to 
one  another,  and  pray  for  guidance  as  they  seek  to  bear  wit- 
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Teaching  English  at  the  Saigon  University  is  the  task  of  missionary  Luke 
Beidler.  Some  of  his  students  wear  sunglasses  to  protect  against  , sun 
glare. 

ness  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  where  neighborhood  chil- 
dren try  our  patience  by  tearing  down  posters,  or  picking 
fruit  in  the  garden.  It  is  where  Mr.  Tieng  can  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  where  Mr.  Khoa 
can  share  his  fears  of  family  disapproval  if  he  believes  in 
Christ.  It  is  where  Miss  Qui  is  experiencing  Christian  commu- 
nity with  youth  and  age,  with  American  and  Vietnamese, 
those  who  have  committed  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
where  peace  is  proclaimed.” 

Mission  Cooperates  with  MCC 

A Family-Child  Assistance  program,  using  MCC  funds,  pro- 
vides help  to  33  needy  families  in  the  community.  A family  is 
given  a loan  to  help  buy  materials  necessary  to  begin  a 
small  business  and  to  send  one  of  their  children  to  a trade 
school,  if  necessary.  When  the  business  is  established,  the 
money  is  paid  back  and  made  available  to  others. 

An  Educational  Assistance  Plan  aids  60  children  in  the 
Rang  Dong  school.  Vietnam  Christian  Service  personnel  di- 
rect a weekly  clinic  at  the  center.  Two  sewing  classes,  one  in 
the  afternoon  and  one  at  night,  have  begun,  with  about  15 
persons  in  each  class.  CARE  has  provided  six  Singer  sewing 
machines. 

Everett  Metzler  said,  “We  do  not  consider  any  of  these  ac- 
tivities as  bait  to  get  people  to  become  Christians,  but  rather 
as  expressions  of  Christian  love  and  concern  which  the  Spirit 
may  use  in  calling  them  to  accept  the  lordship  of  Christ.” 

James  Metzlers  recently  moved  into  a new  area  in  Saigon 
called  Phu  Tho,  two  miles  from  the  student  center  and  five 
miles  from  the  Gia  Dinh  center.  They  are  looking  for  suita- 
ble facilities  for  establishing  a third  center. 

Through  English  Bible  studies  and  informal  discussions 
faith  in  Christ  is  shared,  and  a group  of  believers  is  emerg- 
ing. Every  Sunday  afternoon  and  one  Sunday  morning  each 
month  the  congregation  meets  for  worship  at  the  Gia  Dinh 
center.  The  children’s  Sunday  school  ministers  to  community 
children  and  their  families.  A council  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gation gives  direction,  and  a leadership  training  program  is 
planned.  A small  group  studies  the  Gospel  of  John  at  the 
Saigon  center  each  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Luke  Beidlers 
and  James  Metzlers  also  open  their  homes  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing Bible  studies. 

Cordial  relationships  exist  between  the  Mennonite  mission 


and  the  national  evangelical  Christians.  Luke  Martin  com- 
mented: “We  appreciate  the  encouragement  they  have  given 
us.  We  feel,  too,  a responsibility  to  share  with  them  some 
concerns  the  Lord  has  taught  us.  There  is  a small  Mennonite 
church  which  should  double  or  triple  its  membership  in  the 
next  few  years.” 

Additional  activities  include  a student  hostel  at  the  Donald 
Sensenig  residence  which  opened  in  September  1967.  Facili- 
ties will  accommodate  ten  or  more  fellows  on  the  first  floor. 
Sensenig  reported  good  discussions  and  opportunities  for  fel- 
lowship with  the  young  men  who  live  there. 

Everett  Metzler  works  one-third  time  with  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  in  teaching  the  Vietnamese  language  to  VS-ers, 
in  house-hunting,  and  assisting  in  areas  of  peace  concerns. 
Rachel  Metzler  works  part  time  in  a clinic  near  the  Saigon 
center.  Luke  Beidler  teaches  English  at  the  Saigon  University. 
Dorothy  Beidler  teaches  24  fourth  graders  in  a private  Amer- 
ican school  in  which  Metzler,  Stauffer,  and  Sensenig  children 
are  enrolled. 

War  Continues  to  Swirl 

The  war  continues  to  swirl  around  the  Mennonite  mission- 
aries in  Saigon,  sometimes  far  away,  and  sometimes  more 
closely  when  gunfire  explodes  on  their  street  or  when  their 
friends  are  drafted,  injured,  or  killed.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  clouds  all  future  plans,  and  missionaries  request  the 
church’s  prayers  as  they  symbolize  love  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  hate  and  war. 

James  Stauffer  observed  that  Vietnam  is  dying  physically, 
economically,  socially,  morally,  and  spiritually.  “The  procla- 
mation of  the  ‘good  news’  is  being  drowned  out  by  the  roar 
of  planes  and  guns,  he  reported.  “Most  Vietnamese  consider 
us  to  be  an  arm  of  American  design  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
need  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that  we  are  not 
sent  out  by  them  nor  do  we  have  any  organizational  ties 
with  them.  Along  with  this  negative  protest  should  go  an  af- 
firmative statement  of  call  and  purpose:  that  we  are  called  by 
God  and  the  church  to  minister  to  the  whole  man,  that  we 
believe  in  the  use  of  love  rather  than  force,  that  we  are 
peacemakers,  that  we  are  here  to  share  with  the  Vietnamese 
the  message  of  reconciliation  which  gives  them  peace  with 
God  and  man  through  Jesus  Christ.  Then,  our  message  of  life 
may  become  more  credible  in  this  dying  land!” 


Central  in  many  oriental  religions  is  ancestor  worship.  In  Saigon  adher- 
ents openly  practice  worship  rituals. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Witness  of  Brotherhood" 

I hear  people  saying  they  are  tired  of  all  this  talk  about 
change.  It  has  always  been  with  us,  they  say;  so  why  make 
so  much  of  it?  Some  joke  about  it,  “What  did  Adam  say  to 
Eve  as  they  were  leaving  the  garden?”  they  ask.  And  the  an- 
swer is,  “Well,  Eve,  we  re  in  transition. 

But  change  will  not  go  away.  It  will  happen  faster  and 
faster.  We  must  recognize  it,  learn  to  live  with  it,  and  accept 
it — even  though  it  scares  us.  When  the  telephone  poles  are 
flying  past  too  fast  for  comfort,  it  doesn’t  help  to  turn  out 
the  lights  of  the  car.  And  we  are  in  no  position  to  hit  the 
brakes.  Be  assured,  things  will  change  faster  tomorrow  than 
they  did  today. 

Along  with  rapid  change,  inevitably  comes  conflict.  Things 
that  seemed  securely  nailed  down  come  loose  on  the  deck 
and  bump  into  each  other  as  the  boat  rocks  more  and  more. 
It  is  a bad  thing  to  be  scared  and  seasick  at  the  same  time. 
But  that,  symbolically,  is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  many. 
Some  respond  by  lashing  out  at  whatever  or  whoever  is 
handy.  I suspect  that  this  is  part  of  what  lies  behind  the  evi- 
dent discontent  in  many  persons,  congregations,  and  segments 
of  the  church. 

When  the  whole  church  is  trying  desperately  to  discover 
what  responsible  discipleship  means  in  this  kind  of  world,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  some  people  will  see  the  need  for  this 
type  of  response  and  others  the  need  for  that.  If  ever  there 
was  a time  when  we  needed  a double  portion  of  brotherhood 
and  understanding,  it  is  now.  When  change  and  conflict  is  the 
overriding  element  in  our  world,  then  the  things  we  hold  in 
common  must  be  affirmed  all  the  more  decisively.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  magnify  our  differences,  which  are  many  and  of- 
ten trivial.  It  is  the  time  to  join  hands  around  those  basic 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us. 

“The  Witness  of  Brotherhood”  is  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
theme  for  two  years.  It  is  a fortunate  choice  because  this  sort 
of  emphasis  is  desperately  needed  right  now,  when  both  the 
church  and  the  world  are  caught  up  in  the  meshes  of  revolu- 
tionary change.  If  the  world  is  attracted  to  the  church,  it  will 
be  because  it  sees  brotherhood  instead  of  bickering.  And  so  it 
should  be,  for  Jesus  prayed,  “May  they  be  one,  so  that  the 
world  will  believe  that  you  sent  me”  (Jn.  17:21,  Good  News 
for  Modem  Man). 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5 .00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave..  Scottdale,  Pa  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

0 God,  thou  art  my  God, 

1 seek  thee, 

My  soul  thirsts  for  thee ; 

My  flesh  faints  for  thee, 

As  in  a dry  and  weary  land 
Where  no  water  is. 

So  I have  looked  upon  thee 
In  the  sanctuary, 

Beholding  thy  power  and  glory. 
Because  thy  steadfast  love 
Is  better  than  life, 

My  lips  will  praise  thee. 

So  I will  bless  thee 
As  long  as  1 live ; 

I will  lift  up  my  hands 
And  call  on  thy  name. 

—Ps.  63:1-4. 


Huntington  Avenue  Church 

The  Huntington  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  was  begun  by  the  Warwick  River  congregation. 
In  1937,  after  several  years  of  growth,  it  moved  into  the  building  used 
at  present.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  first  pastor,  Andrew  Hartzler, 
and  the  present  pastor,  M.  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  it  has  grown  to  a current 
local  membership  of  86.  In  these  years  this  church  has  seen  many  new 
births  and  has  sent  many  witnesses  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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Editorials 


Relief  Sales,  etc. 


Without  the  least  desire  to  stifle  what  may  be  a good  work 
or  to  attribute  wrong  motives  to  what  may  be  a worthy  work, 
I am  constrained  to  raise  serious  questions  about  our  sales 
for  relief.  Somehow  I feel  uneasy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
like  to  consider  myself  an  enthusiastic  backer  of  relief  and 
church  programs. 

Relief  sales  have  flourished  the  last  several  years.  The 
amount  of  money  chalked  up  is  striking.  The  sales  apparently 
raised  money  for  relief  which  would  not  be  given  otherwise. 

Obviously  nothing  is  wrong  with  selling  something  at  a 
profit.  But  when  a profit  motive  enters  in  a nonprofit  church, 
it  is  so  easy  to  result  in  a substitution  for  Christian  steward- 
ship. 

One  must  say  there  certainly  is  the  giving  spirit  on  the 
part  of  many  in  relief  sales.  Persons  give  time  and  items  to 
sell.  In  addition  many  give  a far  higher  price  than  the  item 
is  worth  because  the  money  goes  for  relief.  Further,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  value  in  committee  planning,  fellowship,  and  sacri- 
fice in  time  and  money  for  the  project.  By  many  reports  per- 
sons are  blessed  in  the  experience. 

Now  for  a few  questions  I struggle  with.  How  much  great- 
er would  be  the  blessing  and  the  amount  of  money,  if  money 
spent  on  travel,  planning,  and  attendance  were  given  instead? 
It  cost  one  family  more  than  $75  to  cover  the  driving  neces- 
sary in  preparing  for  the  sale.  What  would  result  if  as  much 
energetic  planning  and  effort  were  put  into  encouraging  all 
church  members  to  give  a day’s  wages  for  relief  instead  of 
spending  a day  attending  the  sale?  Perhaps  many  would  not 
give  from  such  motivation,  but  one  questions  the  motivation 
which  must  get  in  order  to  give.  Might  moneymaking  projects 
be  a way  to  escape  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  giving?  Do 
sales  for  relief  undercut  the  stewardship  teaching  of  the 
church  and  Scripture  which  stresses  free,  voluntary  giving  out 
of  gratitude  for  God’s  grace? 

Is  there  a difference  between  the  sales  for  relief  and  other 
moneymaking  methods  such  as  rummage  sales,  church  suppers, 
and  bazaars?  Do  we,  by  supporting  relief  sales,  close  our 
mouths  to  all  kinds  of  other  moneymaking  schemes,  including 
church  bingo,  since  the  profit  of  all  these  goes  toward  a good 
cause? 

We  have  had  a high  heritage  to  sustain.  Some  have  envied 
our  methods  of  local  church  finance.  One  who  asked  a Catho- 
lic priest  why  he  tolerated  the  raffling  of  an  automobile  was 
told:  I don  t like  it.  If  we  could  get  our  people  to  give  sys- 

tematically as  you  do,  I would  stop  it.  But  to  my  people  it 
seems  like  a quick  and  easy  way  to  get  some  needed  cash.” 
The  Reformation  began  with  a protest  against  the  monev- 
raising  practices  of  the  church. 

We  have  believed  that  the  church  should  finance  its  work 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Only  when  Christian  people  are 

sold  on  their  faith,  and  have  the  enthusiasm  and  aggressive- 
ness to  “sell”  it  to  others  will  they  give  their  substance  to 


the  Lord.  We  restore  dignity  in  our  church  when  we  stress 
the  value  of  giving  our  tithes  and  offerings  to  finance  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  free,  generous,  cheerful  giving  of 
money  is  a mark  of  true  Christian  stewardship  which  ought 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  finance  the  work  of  the  church. 

As  someone  has  written:  “Perhaps  the  most  authentic  sign 
of  Christian  maturity  is  the  individual  practice  of  giving  right 
out  of  the  pocket.  Asking  a mature  Christian  to  contribute  to 
his  church  by  buying  something  is  like  asking  a college  grad- 
uate whether  he  can  read!  . . . Thus,  when'  a congregation 
begins  selling  vanilla,  pencils,  cookies,  or  scouring  pads,  to 
raise  funds — and  many  do — it  is  robbing  its  people  of  the 
heart  of  Christian  experience — giving.”  Is  this  also  true  of  re- 
lief sales? 

When  money-raising  methods  are  used,  we  proclaim  to  the 
public,  “Our  church  is  not  important  enough  to  support  it  our- 
selves. Something  can  no  doubt  be  said  about  sales  opening 
up  opportunities  for  others  outside  the  church  to  give.  Might 
it,  however,  be  a questionable  inroad  into  the  real  meaning 
of  the  church  when  nonmembers  are  urged  to  support  its  pro- 
gram? The  United  Church  of  Christ  says  that  “when  a con- 
gregation engages  in  money-raising  activities,  it  becomes  in 
effect  a store  or  a marketplace  operating  without  tax  obliga- 
tions and  in  competition  with  established  business  which 
sometimes  stirs  up  resentment.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
church  is  thereby  obscured  and  distorted.” 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  action  concerning  money- 
raising activities  states,  “The  congregation  should  neither 
seek  nor  expect  from  those  outside  the  church  their  direct 
gifts,  support,  purchases,  patronage,  or  preferential  pricing  in 
support  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  to  which  the  church 
is  committed  (Lk.  10:2-11).” 

Thus  we  must  seek  to  be  scrupulously  consistent  both  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  church  and  with  its  position  as 
a religious  nonprofit  corporation. 

The  Lutheran  statement  says  further:  “Even  a slight  taint 
of  commercialism,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  jeopardizes  the 
good  name  and  integrity  of  the  church.  . . . Such  commercial- 
ism, we  believe,  interferes  with  and  confuses  the  true  task  of 
the  church,  it  weakens  and  impoverishes  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  church,  it  exploits  church  membership  for  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, and  it  damages  the  nonmember’s  picture  of  the 
church.  Too  often  the  church  is  seen  as  a self-serving  insti- 
tution rather  than  a self-sacrificing  fellowship. 

At  the  very  time  most  mainline  denominations  are  adopt- 
ing formal  actions  opposing  church  commercialism — the  selling 
of  goods  and  services  with  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  church — our  denomination  is  more  and 
more  putting  effort  into  these  practices.  While  others  are  de- 
spairing and  saying  that  in  the  long  run  the  work  of  the 
church  is  defeated  by  such  money-raising  devices,  we  think 
we  are  latching  onto  something  helpful. — D. 
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The  Issue 


What 

Shall  We  Do 


About 

Juvenile 

Delinquency? 


From  Issues  and  Answers  pamphlet  series  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


“Yesterday  afternoon  ...  I lost  the  most  precious  thing 
that  life  ever  gave  me,  a three-and-a-half-vear-old  girl  child. 
She  was  murdered  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  basement 
of  a house  only  a few  doors  from  ours.  . . . Had  I caught 
the  boy  in  the  act,  I would  have  wished  to  kill  him.  Now 
there  is  no  undoing  of  what  is  done.  I only  wish  to  help  him. 
Let  no  feeling  of  cave-man  vengeance  influence  us.  Let  us 
rather  help  him  who  did  so  human  a thing.”  1 

Speaking  was  Anatol  Holt,  a thirty-one-year-old  math  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who,  in  a 1,300 
word  letter  to  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said  he  was  motivat- 
ed by  “an  irrepressible  wish  to  contribute  my  share  of  under- 
standing to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  hope  of  thus  slightly 
increasing  our  understanding  of  one  another. 

This  grief-stricken  father  concluded  his  letter  by  saying: 
“You  will  understand  that  I am  not  lecturing  to  you  for  the 
pure  joy  of  sounding  wise.  I am  hurt  to  the  depths  of  my  be- 
ing, and  I cry  out  to  you  to  take  better  care  of  your  chil- 
dren.” 2 

Only  one  thing  appears  to  be  unusual  in  this  tragic  ac- 
count. That  is  the  cry  for  understanding  of  the  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  killer  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  slain  child. 
The  murder  itself  is  indicative  of  an  alarming  increase  in 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Statistics  Tell  the  Story 

One  of  the  most  distressing  and  serious  aspects  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  the  disproportionate  increase  in  crime  by 
juveniles.  Arrests  of  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  and  under 
have  increased  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  their  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  last  six  years. 3 The  very  young  account 
for  an  alarming  annual  proportion  of  the  auto  thefts,  bur- 
glaries, rapes,  and  robberies  in  the  nation.  Some  75,000  to 

100.000  boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  common  jails  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  where  they  are  often  exposed  to  hard- 
ened criminals  and  sex  deviates.  4 Out  of  approximately 

44.000  children  in  public  training  schools,  around  28  percent 
are  returned  later  for  violating  after-release  regulations. 5 

Perhaps  the  frequent  reading  of  disturbing  statistics  hard- 
ens people  to  the  reality  of  personal  tragedy  behind  each 
act  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Behind  the  numbers  are  individu- 
al lives,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  twisted  out  of  the 
divine  image  by  tragic  circumstances  often  beyond  their  con- 
trol. In  an  age  when  so  many  forces  depersonalize  life,  Chris- 
tians must  stir  the  conscience  of  society  by  insisting  on  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  individual. 

Understanding  Delinquents 

If  the  Christian  is  to  understand  and  demonstrate  compas- 
sion toward  delinquents,  he  must  ask  the  question.  What 
makes  them  that  way? 

Most  experts  agree  that  juvenile  delinquents  are  deprived 
children.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  been 
economically  deprived.  Poverty  can  certainly  contribute  to  de- 
linquency, as  slum-dwellers  can  testify;  but  prosperous  sub- 
urbs have  also  produced  their  share  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
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The  common  denominator  in  both  cases  is  the  fact  that  the 
delinquent  youth  has  been  deprived  of  vital  adult  relation- 
ships. 

In  the  age  of  the  working  mother  and  the  absentee  father, 
in  an  age  when  too  many  adults  are  preoccupied  with  pos- 
sessions or  pleasure,  the  rising  generation  is  being  tragically 
cheated.  When  a developing  child  is  deprived  of  the  love, 
understanding,  and  example  of  adults,  he  is  certain  to  experi- 
ence an  identity  crisis,  to  be  deeply  frustrated  about  life’s 
goals,  and  to  strike  out  negatively  and  often  destructively  at 
the  world.  Most  juvenile  delinquency  represents  a youth’s 
desperate  call  for  help.  A delinquent  act  may  be  a forceful 
way  of  saying,  “Somebody  please  care  about  me!’’ 

For  the  most  part,  delinquent  children  are  those  who,  in 
their  own  words,  feel  they  “don’t  belong.’’  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  true,  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  their 
own  families,  their  schools,  their  churches,  and  their  commu- 
nities have  nurtured  this  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  created 
the  very  shadows  in  which  they  band  together. 

So-called  “hard-core  cases’  of  youthful  misbehavior  are 
like  stones,  the  products  of  great  pressures.  Some  are  the 
product  of  internal  pressures  often  built  up  through  early  ex- 
periences with  family  maladjustments  which  make  them  like- 
ly candidates,  if  unhelped,  to  engage  in  hostile  juvenile  be- 
havior. 

Also  among  the  “unreached’  are  those  who  suffer  from 
the  pressures  of  their  environments.  Many  of  these  children 
decide  to  strike  out  negatively  at  the  intolerance,  the  econom- 
ic instability,  and  the  disinterest  in  them  individually.  These 
children  are  most  likely  to  be  found  among  inadequate  and 
maladjusted  families,  in  “unrooted  groups  in  urbanized 
areas,  in  certain  minorities,  and  in  socially  and  economically 
depressed  classes  and  neighborhoods. 

Our  Reactions 

As  Christians,  we  usually  react  to  this  social  and  spiritual 
problem  in  one  of  several  different  ways. 

Some  react  to  the  problems  with  panic  and  fear.  They  rec- 
ognize only  the  obvious  symptoms  and  fail  to  understand  the 
factors  which  compound  the  problems.  These  are  the  sincere, 
well-intentioned  people  who  would  react  with  repressive  pan- 
aceas— such  as  curfews,  parent  fines,  and  other  forms  of  pa- 
rental punishment.  These  dedicated  citizens  usually  find  a 
simple,  one-shot  cause  such  as  comic  books,  television,  slums, 
or  a faulty  educational  system. 

If  students  of  crime  and  delinquency  agree  on  any  one 
thing,  they  concur  that  there  is  no  single  cause  or  cure  for 
the  problem. 

Another  type  of  response  to  the  problem  is  the  “ostrich 
reaction.’’  This  is  the  head-in-the-sand  stance  where  a per- 
son pretends  that  the  problem  just  doesn’t  exist. 

Then  there  are  those  who  respond  to  the  problem  with 
superficial  moralistic  judgments  as  the  Pharisee  who  prayed, 
“God,  I thank  thee  that  I am  not  like  other  men’’  (Lk.  18:11, 
RSV). 

This  is  not  to  imply  in  the  least  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  unrelated  to  sin,  but  that  sin  may  be  understood  as  a de- 
scriptive term  as  well  as  a moral  judgment.  In  the  descriptive 


sense,  we  see  the  delinquent  in  a “state  of  sin”  where  he  is 
isolated  from  redemptive  resources,  unable  to  know  and  re- 
spond adequately  to  acceptance  from  either  God  or  man. 

This  is  often  the  dilemma  of  youth  in  the  poverty-ridden 
asphalt  jungles  of  our  inner-city  areas.  The  futility  and  in- 
security of  living  in  such  a world  was  expressed  in  a note 
left  by  a suicide  in  New  York  City.  He  wrote:  “I’m  only  a 
peanut  in  Yankee  Stadium.  I’m  going  to  step  on  myself  and 
end  it  once  and  for  all.  ” 

A Christian  Response 

What,  then,  constitutes  a truly  Christian  response  to  these 
juvenile  delinquents,  the  sick  in  need  of  a physician,  who 
compose  less  than  3 percent  of  our  juvenile  population? 

The  enlightened  Christian  must  see  the  antisocial  acts  and 
attitudes  of  the  delinquent  as  symptoms  of  an  illness  of  the 
mind,  personality,  and  spirit.  He  is  ill,  and  he  is  also  wrong. 
He  needs  most  of  all  Christian  love,  and  intelligent  under- 
standing. 

The  delinquent  must  be  seen  as  a creature  of  God,  worthy 
of  every  skill  of  science,  medicine,  and  theology  that  will 
help  to  redeem  him,  heal  his  isolation,  and  restore  his  bro- 
ken lines  of  communication  with  family,  school,  church,  and 
God.  In  doing  this,  the  mature  Christian  will  recognize  the 
vital  importance  for  the  delinquent  to  gain  a knowledge  of 
his  own  self,  the  selves  of  others,  and  the  divine  self. 

The  Holy  Spirit's  Help 

There  is  no  need  for  Christians  to  look  wistfully  at  the 
power  of  the  early  church  as  though  Christians  cannot  have 
power  today.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  coupled 
with  all  the  new  insights  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  Chris- 
tians can  minister  effectively  to  juvenile  delinquents. 

Some  Answers 

Parents 

Provide  children  the  stabilizing  influence  of  a genuinely 
Christian  home. 

Face  up  to  the  task  of  teaching  children  respect  for  the 
rights  and  property  of  others;  be  sure  they  learn  that  they 
are  responsible  for  their  actions  and  the  consequences. 

Seek  professional  help  when  a child  shows  a serious  and 
continual  antisocial  attitude. 

Church 

Motivate  a Christian  attitude  toward  juvenile  delinquents. 
“If  a man  [boy/girl]  be  overtaken  in  a fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  [gen- 
tleness] ” (Gal.  6:1). 

Minister  directly  to  young  people  in  their  main  areas  of 
need,  and  indirectly  by  helping  parents  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Urge  mature  Christians  to  work  with  probation  officers  by 
serving  as  sponsors  for  youths  who  are  being  rehabilitated. 

Instill  Christian  moral  standards  which  will  provide  norms 
of  conduct  for  young  people  and  help  them  to  develop  inter- 
nal controls. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  providing  day  care  facilities  for 
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the  children  of  working  mothers,  thereby  providing  a ministry 
which  might  keep  juvenile  delinquency  from  developing. 

Provide  an  attractive  program  of  social,  moral,  and  spiritu- 
al opportunities  for  young  people,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
for  frustrated  youths  to  find  counsel. 

Community 

Religious  and  civic  organizations  can  cooperate  in  deter- 
mining the  origins  and  nature  of  local  crime  and  delinquency 
— then  initiate  community-wide  projects  to  meet  specific 
needs  (for  example,  conservation  or  industrial  projects  to  pro- 
vide paid  employment  for  out-of-school  youth,  supervised 
recreational  programs,  and  so  forth). 


Association 

Consider  initiating  a juvenile  rehabilitation  program.  In- 
formation about  such  a program  can  be  obtained  by  ordering 
the  pamphlet  “Juvenile  Rehabilitation”  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board,  161  Spring  Street,  N.W.A  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303.  □ 
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The  Game  with  Minutes 

By  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Frank  C.  Laubach,  “the  apostle  to  the  illiterates,”  has  giv- 
en the  Christian  world  a stimulating  little  booklet  about  a dis- 
ciplined habit  called  “The  Game  with  Minutes.”  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  practice  of  this  disciplined  way  of  living  can 
help  people  get  enough  of  Christ  into  their  lives  to  pull 
them  through  the  spiritual  crisis  of  the  hour.  This  article  will 
try  to  describe  the  idea  and  how  it  can  be  put  into  practice 
in  a wide  variety  of  daily  situations. 

The  Idea 

The  goal  is  to  get  at  least  one  second  of  every  minute  de- 
voted to  a thought  about  God.  It  is  not  a matter  of  stopping 
everything  for  a moment  of  prayer  every  sixty  seconds.  Rath- 
er, it  means  taking  Jesus  into  everything  we  do  and  say  and 
think  in  an  effort  to  redeem  the  whole  time  for  a sense  of 
His  constant  presence.  It  may  sound  utterly  fantastic  at  first, 
but  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  found  such  a discipline  turning  drabness  and  de- 
feat into  glorious  victory  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be 
done  and  that  it  can  produce  amazing  results. 

It  is  called  a game  because  so  many  people  have  found  it 
such  an  exhilarating  experience.  Thinking  of  it  as  a game  al- 
so reduces  any  tendency  to  think  of  it  as  a duty.  Laubach 
warns  us  not  to  despair  over  failures  to  accomplish  the  goal, 
but  simply  to  begin  again.  He  insists  that  it  is  a game  that 
anyone  can  win,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort. 

He  speaks  of  it  as  a habit.  That  means  it  cannot  be  de- 
veloped overnight.  You  don’t  learn  to  be  proficient  in  touch 
typing  in  a day.  In  a similar  way  this  habit  must  be  built  by 
regular  disciplined  effort.  It  is  neither  harder  nor  easier  than 
any  other  habit.  He  says  it  will  go  better  after  a month  and 
begin  to  show  measurable  results  in  six  months. 

Laubach  is  deeply  concerned  that  not  enough  people  are 
getting  enough  of  Christ  rubbed  into  their  lives.  He  has  fig- 
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ured  out  that  in  the  United  States  only  about  one  sixth  of 
the  people  think  about  Christ  at  all,  and  those  only  about 
ten  minutes  a week  on  the  average.  He  is  sure  Christ  never 
pretended  that  a man  could  be  a disciple  of  His  by  devoting 
only  ten  minutes  out  of  168  hours  to  thoughts  of  God.  Lau- 
bach thinks  we,  as  well  as  the  first  disciples,  are  chosen  that 
we  might  be  with  Him. 

The  booklet  says,  “You  win  your  minute  if,  during  that 
minute,  you  either:  (1)  pray;  (2)  recall  God;  (3)  sing  or  hum  a 
devotional  hymn;  (4)  talk  or  write  about  God;  (5)  seek  to 
relieve  suffering  of  any  kind  in  a prayerful  spirit;  (6)  work 
with  the  consciousness  of  God’s  presence;  (7)  whisper  to  God; 
(8)  feel  yourself  encompassed  by  God;  (9)  look  at  a picture 
or  symbol  of  Christ;  (10)  read  a Scripture  verse  or  poem 
about  God;  (11)  give  somebody  a helping  hand  for  the  Lord’s 
sake;  (12)  breathe  a prayer  for  the  people  you  meet;  (13)  fol- 
low the  leading  of  the  Inner  Voice;  (14)  plan  or  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  God;  (15)  testify  to  others  about  God,  the  church, 
or  this  game;  (16)  share  suffering  or  sorrow  with  another;  or 
(17)  hear  God  and  see  Him  in  flowers,  trees,  water,  hills,  or 
sky.” 

How  to  Do  It 

It  is  intended  that  the  game  with  minutes  be  coupled  with 
thoughtful  reading  and  rereading  of  the  records  of  Jesus’  life 
in  the  Gospels.  By  traveling  with  Jesus  through  the  pages  of 
His  earthly  history,  using  many  translations,  it  becomes  easi- 
er to  be  companions  with  Him  every  day  now. 

Laubach  encourages  the  use  of  any  aids  that  are  found 
helpful,  such  as  pictures  of  Jesus,  mottoes,  symbols  like  the 
cross,  and  empty  chairs  for  His  unseen  presence.  Humming 
or  whistling  meaningful  hymns  can  also  serve  to  keep  the 
mind  open  to  the  thought  of  God. 

The  idea,  you  will  remember,  is  to  try  to  bring  God  into 
our  thoughts  at  least  once  every  minute.  Laubach  suggests 
beginning  the  experiment  in  a church  service.  Keeping  score 
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for  an  hour,  he  says,  is  a good  discipline  for  beginners.  A 
periodic  check  may  be  helpful,  but  the  essential  idea  is  to 
experience  the  nearness  of  God,  not  to  keep  score.  As  he 
says,  “We  fix  our  eyes  upon  Jesus,  not  upon  a clock.” 

With  a good  start  in  a worship  hour  we  can  be  off  for  a 
good  experience  for  the  day.  Already  in  the  formal  service 
we  can  be  whispering  prayers  to  God  on  behalf  of  others  in 
the  group.  As  we  leave  the  service  and  converse  with  others, 
we  can  include  Jesus  in  the  conversations.  Every  glance  into 
a face  can  occasion  a quick  word  with  Jesus  in  our  thoughts. 
Even  while  passing  people  walking  or  riding,  whether  we 
know  them  or  not,  we  can  try  to  see  them  as  Jesus  sees 
them  and  let  love  flow  to  them  through  our  prayers  to  our 
unseen  Friend. 

When  we  pick  up  the  telephone  receiver,  we  can  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  about  to  speak  with  a child  of  God. 
Small  group  meetings  are  transformed  when  even  a few  in 
the  group  keep  whispering  to  Jesus  about  all  the  rest.  The 
same  can  be  true  when  we  gather  about  the  table  for  meals. 

If  our  employment  for  the  moment  is  reading — a book, 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  letter,  why  not  read  it  to  Jesus? 
Why  not,  indeed,  if  we  believe  Jesus  seeks  to  be  with  us  in 
all  of  life’s  smiles  and  tragedies?  Laubach  anticipates  our 
question  of  how  we  can  expect  to  think  of  God  when  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  thinking  through  some  knotty  problem.  He 
says  the  solution  is  to  include  Christ  in  the  thought  process, 
so  that  we  consult  Him  instead  of  simply  conversing  with  our 
inner  selves.  Subjects  that  are  not  fit  to  discuss  with  Him 
need  to  be  put  out  of  our  minds.  So  the  game  has  a purify- 
ing effect. 

A walk  in  the  out-of-doors  can  be  a boost  to  the  experi- 
ment because  it  is  easy  to  recall  God  in  His  handiwork.  A 
chance  to  talk  aloud  with  the  invisible  Companion  also 
proves  reassuring.  Laubach  suggests  asking  Him  the  ques- 
tions of  our  hearts  and  then  trying  to  think  the  answers  with 
Him.  The  last  moments  of  the  waking  day  are  again  times 
of  expressed  nearness.  If  we  have  been  walking  with  Jesus 
through  the  day,  we  may  well  find  Him  also  present  in  our 
dreams. 

Now,  what  about  Monday  and  work  and  the  daily  round  of 
duties?  It  is  suggested  that  we  begin  with  the  first  moments 
of  consciousness.  Include  Christ  in  the  trifles  of  getting 
dressed  and  groomed.  Many,  many  people  have  found  they 
can  keep  God  in  mind  while  on  the  job.  As  Laubach  says, 
“If  an  enterprise  is  useful,  God  eagerly  shares  in  its  real 
progress.”  Such  a way  of  investing  the  day  may  be  much  dif- 
ferent, but  it  is  not  necessarily  difficult.  In  fact,  the  testimony 
is  of  happier  hours  and  better  results.  Those  whose  daily 
work  brings  them  into  contact  with  people,  such  as  sales  per- 
sons and  teachers,  can  include  God  in  their  dealings  by  the 
way  they  see  others  and  by  whispered  prayers.  If  your  place 
is  in  the  home,  you  can  have  the  advantage  of  visual  aids  to 
help  form  your  thoughts  in  the  routines  of  housekeeping  and 
caring  for  children. 

The  game  can  be  won  in  school  also.  If  it  is  study  time, 
the  student  prays,  “Show  me  what  is  worth  remembering  in 
this  paragraph.”  If  it  is  a recitation  or  a written  test,  the 
prayer  becomes,  “Keep  my  mind  clear.”  Awareness  of  Jesus 


looking  over  his  shoulder  keeps  the  student  from  dishonesty. 
If  he  learns  how  to  pray  as  he  meets  others,  he  may  discov- 
er others  are  attracted  to  him  because  they  sense  concern  in 
his  glance  and  casual  words. 

Close  friends  and  husbands  and  wives  who  give  themselves 
to  silent  prayer  for  each  other  open  up  a whole  new  dimen- 
sion of  companionship.  There  is  so  much  unexplored  and  un- 
occupied territory  of  our  lives  and  relationships  that  could  be 
transformed  by  the  application  of  the  game  of  minutes.  Can 
you  think  of  anything  proper  in  which  it  could  not  do  won- 
ders in  your  experience? 

“Praying  horseshoes”  is  another  challenge  included  in  the 
booklet.  The  idea  is  for  a group  to  pray  while  joining  hands 
to  form  the  shape  of  a horseshoe  magnet,  a circle  with  an 
open  end.  Christian  families,  Sunday  school  classes,  and 
prayer  groups  in  all  kinds  of  settings  can  become  powerful 
horseshoe  magnets  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  being  a way  to 
release  God’s  power  in  the  lives  of  others,  such  an  experi- 
ence will  produce  a tinge  of  power  and  spiritual  glow  in  the 
participants. 

Prices  and  Prizes 

Laubach  reminds  us  of  the  following  prices  to  be  paid  if 
we  would  win  the  game  with  minutes.  It  will  require  a con- 
stant pressure  of  our  wills,  and  perseverance.  Sincerity  and 
surrender  are  also  essential.  Telling  others  and  being  in  a 
group  will  also  be  needed,  especially  in  the  struggle  of  form- 
ing the  habit. 

Laubach  says  that  whatever  the  degree  of  success  in  the 
game  we  can  all  win  a richer  life.  Only  quitters  lose  this 
game.  What  Thomas  k Kempis  called  a “familiar  friendship 
with  Jesus”  will  replace  doubts  and  dullness  in  life.  What  we 
undertake  will  be  done  better  and  more  smoothly.  Our  minds 
will  become  purer.  The  Bible  and  the  hymnbook  will  take  on 
new  sparkle.  “Grudges,  jealousies,  hatred,  and  prejudice  melt 
away.”  Contentment  and  expectation  begin  to  characterize 
our  outlook.  And  it  is  easier  to  tell  others  about  Christ  if  He 
is  on  our  minds  more  of  the  time. 

Here  is  a way  for  anybody  to  turn  religion  from  dull  duty 
into  a radiant  spontaneous  encounter  with  the  living  Christ 
every  minute  of  the  day. 


(The  Game  with  Minutes,  written  by  Frank  C.  Laubach,  is 
available  from  New  Readers  Press,  Box  131,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13210,  at  20c  a copy. ) 

Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  the  Nigerian  Mennonite  Church,  that  they  may  be 
a witness  to  the  love  of  God  in  the  present  strife-torn  situ- 
ation. Pray  that  the  national  leaders  will  be  strong  and  will 
remain  true  in  their  responsibilities. 

Pray  for  Delbert  Snyders  as  they  seek  to  serve  in  teaching 
at  the  Baptist  High  School  in  Jos.  Pray  that  they  may  be 
given  wisdom  and  understanding  and  love  as  they  deal  with 
intertribalism  in  the  school  that  does  so  much  tearing  down 
of  relationships.  Pray  that  Christ  may  be  seen  in  them. 
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Missions  Today 


Perspective  I By  Boyd  Nelson 

Perspective  makes  all  the  difference  in  what  we  see  or 
hear  or  find  meaningful  in  an  experience. 

No  doubt  Nicodemus  thought  he  was  being  “nice”  to  Jesus 
when  he  acknowledged  that  Jesus  came  from  God.  Nicodemus 
contrasted  starkly  with  many  other  pious  Jews.  Remember 
Nicodemus’  compliment?  “You  must  come  from  God  with  all 
those  good  works  you  do.” 

“Do?"  Jesus  seems  to  ask.  “Why,  a man  can’t  even  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  unless  God  helps  him  through  His  Spirit! 
You’ve  got  to  be  born  again  for  that.”  Jesus’  reply  startled 
Nicodemus,  and  it  startled  me  this  morning.  Perhaps  the 
little  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  New  Testament  from 
American  Bible  Society  triggered  my  response.  Beyond  that 
verse  many  experiences  have  changed  their  meanings  for  me 
over  the  years. 

A well-known  pastoral  counselor’s  military  background  was 
clear  to  me  when  1 went  to  see  him  in  New  York  City 
from  my  CPS  unit  in  New  Jersey.  My  problems  were  more 
than  1 could  take  and  I wanted  help.  My  timid  opening  re- 
mark was  that  I was  a conscientious  objector  and  I thought 
I was  neurotic. 

“Well,  he  said,  "did  you  ever  see  a conscientious  ob- 
jector who  wasn’t?” 

Perhaps  because  I had  seen  so  many  conscientious  objectors 
who  were  superbly  healthy,  perhaps  because  I had  so  little 
perspective,  1 felt  immediately  that  this  professional  coun- 
selor disapproved  of  me.  Obviously  no  help  could  come  from 
this  quarter.  I fled. 

Years  later  1 now  believe  that  he  may  have  just  been 
stating  a fact.  Anyone  so  out  of  step  with  his  culture  must 
necessarily  have  some  neurosis.  What  difference  a changed 
perspective  makes! 

Why  are  some  Christians  so  warlike?  I was  appalled 
recentlv  by  a report  of  a missionary  living  in  a colony  of 
other  Americans  in  Saigon  defending  his  colony  from  the 
Vietcongs  with  a gun.  And  why  are  some  Christians  so  gentle? 

Whv  are  some  Christians  so  satisfied  with  comfortable 
cocoons?  And  others,  like  the  six  missionaries  killed  in  Viet- 
nam recently  including  the  fiancee  of  Daniel  Gerber),  out 
braving  the  dangers  of  a war  situation? 

When  do  our  perspectives  come  from  being  born  again? 
And  when  do  they  come  from  simply  being  human? 

“Flesh  gives  birth  to  flesh,  and  Spirit  gives  birth  to  spirit. 
. . . This  is  how  the  judgment  works:  the  light  has  come  into 
the  world,  but  men  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
because  they  do  evil  things ...”  (Jn.  3:6,  19,  TEV). 

Beyond  that  critical  encounter  when  we  first  decided  to 
turn  to  Christ,  life  seems  to  be  a constant  process  of  Spirit 
seeking  our  cooperation  in  giving  birth  to  spirit.  How  goes 
that  process  with  you? 


Growing  Bible  School 
and  Institute 

By  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

Located  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  Plain 
City  Mennonite  community,  there  is  a growing  center  of  Men- 
nonite  life  and  educational  involvement.  The  Conservative 
Mennonite  Bible  School  and  Institute  is  situated  in  Rosedale, 
Ohio,  a small  town  in  which  the  conference  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  brick  structures  of  a former  public  school  system. 
The  Conservative  Conference  moved  the  Bible  School  which 
had  existed  earlier  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  to  this  site  and 
continued  its  development  until  currently  they  conduct  both  a 
Bible  School  and  a Bible  Institute. 

Willard  Mayer  from  Pigeon,  Mich.,  serves  as  principal,  with 
a very  committed  and  significant  faculty  drawn  from  a half- 
dozen  other  areas  plus  local  personnel.  This  winter  150 
young  people  gathered  for  the  experiences  of  Christian  edu- 
cation and  fellowship  in  a Bible  Institute  atmosphere. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  in  a weekend  mission  confer- 
ence on  this  campus.  The  Bible  Institute  atmosphere  and 
the  sense  of  personal  dedication  permeated  the  campus  com- 
munity. For  me  it  was  reminiscent  of  six  weeks  that  I spent 
as  a 17-year-old  lad  at  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute 
under  the  influence  of  significant  church  leaders.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  this  Institute  at  Rosedale,  Ohio,  has  fast  become 
a leading  program  of  this  type  in  service  to  the  Menno- 
nite constituency.  I am  impressed  by  and  commend  the  dili- 
gence and  care  with  which  the  educational  enterprise  is  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  Bible  School. 

The  faculty  is  constantly  working  to  make  the  offerings  in 
the  Institute  the  best  possible.  For  the  coming  year  plans 
are  to  add  several  more  weeks  which  will  then  make  the  to- 
tal Institute  a 16-week  period — four  weeks  before  Christmas 
and  two  six-week  periods  following.  With  this  calendar  ar- 
rangement they  are  also  seeking  to  structure  the  classes  so 
that  the  amount  of  time  corresponds  to  collegiate  require- 
ments for  class  involvement.  This  will  make  possible  the 
transfer  of  Bible  credit  to  those  colleges  which  will  accept  it, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  academic  considera- 
tions is  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  concentrated  study  in  an 
Institute  atmosphere. 

An  institute  is  not  a junior  college  nor  is  it  a Bible  college 
program,  yet  in  a day  when  most  thinking  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  collegiate,  this  program  I believe  will  have  a signifi- 
cant future  either  as  a pre-college  Bible  training  program  or 
as  a terminal  program  to  enrich  many  of  our  young  people 
for  effective  participation  in  the  congregation  and  in  Chris- 
tian mission.  I thank  God  for  the  vision  of  the  Conservative 
Conference,  for  this  significant  program,  and  for  the  care 
with  which  these  persons  are  seeking  to  promote  our  tradi- 
tional Biblicism  in  a world  of  flux.  □ 
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The  Courageous  Drinker  By  Lester  T.  Hershey 


Convinced  that  alcoholic  drinks  affect  normal  life, 
a committee  did  some  experimenting  and  discovered: 

One  drop  of  alcohol  in  4,000  drops  of  water 

killed  a water  beetle  that  walked  around  on  the  solution. 

When  one  drop  of  alcohol  per  thousand  drops  of  water 

was  added  to  a tank,  the  jellyfish  swimming  around  in  it  died. 

Subsequent  experiments  with  rabbits, 

guinea  pigs,  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs 

showed  that  when  alcohol  was  added  to  their  diet 

it  interfered  with  normal  life  processes. 

And  this  is  what  man  drinks  for  diversion! 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  have  a generation  of  men 
and  women 

who  cannot  reason  clearly 

and  are  confused  about  many  things  that  are  vitally  important 
to  them 

and  the  society  in  which  they  live? 

It  has  been  said 

that  important  decisions 

over  a cocktail  or  a beer 

would  be  very  different  and  less  harmful 

if  made  with  a clear  mind, 

free  from  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  use  of  intoxicant  beverages? 
This  is  what  it  says: 

"Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  follow  strong  drink; 
that  continue  until  night, 
till  wine  inflame  them! 

And  the  harp,  and  the  viol, 

the  tabret,  and  pipe, 

and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts: 

but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 

Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity, 

because  they  have  no  knowledge: 

and  their  honourable  men  are  famished, 

and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst . . .”  (Is.  5:11-13). 

You  say,  “ But  you  are  presenting  an  extreme  case. 

I don’t  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  start  drinking. 

I have  to  work  and  earn  a living. 

I can’t  spend  the  day  drinking. 

This  would  endanger  my  work. 

I just  have  a little  drink  before  going  home  in  the  afternoon, 
or  in  the  evening  with  my  friends.” 

Precisely. 

That’s  what  I’m  getting  at. 


Lister  T.  Hershey  delivered  “The  Courageous  Drinker”  on  Mennonite  Broadcasts’ 
Spanish  broadcast,  Luz  y Verdad.  He  lives  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico. 


You  don’t  drink  liquor  in  the  morning 
because  it  would  affect  your  work. 

If  it  adversely  affects  you  even  a little, 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether 
and  never  touch  it? 

The  wise  King  Solomon  advised: 

“Wine  is  a mocker 

[and  wine  represents  here  all  beverages  containing  alcohol], 
strong  drink  is  raging: 

and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise”  (Prov.  20:1). 

“ Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup, 
when  it  moveth  itself  aright. 

At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women, 
and  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. . . . 

They  have  stricken  me, 
shalt  thou  say, 
and  I was  not  sick; 
they  have  beaten  me, 
and  I felt  it  not: 
when  shall  I awake? 

I will  seek  it  yet  again.  ” 

Isn’t  this  a good  description  of  the  habitual  drinker? 

How  many  homes  have  been  destroyed 
because  the  father  has  given  himself  to  drink? 

How  many  ruined  lives, 

because  a man  is  slave  to  the  god  of  alcohol? 

I know  a man  who  could  have  a good  position 
as  a bookkeeper. 

But  he  gets  drunk  every  week 
and  he  is  without  a job. 

I know  of  several  men  who  have  their  drinks  every  night, 
spending  their  time  outside  the  home, 
with  no  concern  for  what  goes  on  there. 

And  what  extreme  problems  exist  in  these  homes! 

But  I know  of  other  men 

who,  having  been  slaves  to  alcohol, 

are  now  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  what  a difference  it  makes  in  their  life, 
and  in  their  home! 

Now  there  is  happiness — 

food  and  clothing  for  their  children, 

and  freedom  from  worry  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

The  person  who  turns  to  God 

and  trusts  in  His  divine  mercy, 

receiving  Jesus  Christ  as  his  divine  deliverer, 

will  have  new  strength  to  resist  alcoholic  drinks. 

He  will  rise  up  over  his  former  master  with  wings 

as  an  eagle.  □ 
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Reconciliation  is  God’s  intention  for  all  time  since  the  call 
of  Adam  after  his  transgression.  The  completion  of  Christ’s 
redemptive  work,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  is  God’s  com- 
mitment to  all  who  embrace  the  Savior. 

In  the  context  of  2 Corinthians  5 and  6 we  discover  five 
motives  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel:  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
(verses  11-13),  the  love  of  Christ  (verses  14,  15),  the  new 
creation  (verses  16,  17),  the  reconciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
(verses  18-21),  and  the  grace  of  God  (chapter 6,  verses  1-10). 

The  gospel  is  God’s  message  for  the  reconciliation  of  man- 
kind. This  gospel  contains  the  good  news  that  God  has  been 
reconciled  to  man  through  Christ,  together  with  an  appeal  to 
men  through  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  be  reconciled  to 
God. 

In  this  passage  we  see  one  of  the  finest  definitions  of  the 
gospel  that  is  contained  in  the  whole  New  Testament:  “the 
word  of  reconciliation.”  There  was  a two-sided  estrangement 
between  God  and  man,  but  in  the  death  of  Christ,  God  ac- 
complished something  which  put  away  the  cause  of  estrange- 
ment on  His  side.  The  story  of  God’s  act  constitutes  the 
gospel  and  comes  as  God’s  appeal  to  men  to  believe  in  the 
love  of  God  and  to  abandon  their  distrust  of  Him. 

The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation 

This  is  the  old,  old  story — and  it  has  been  committed  to 
men  to  go  and  tell.  It  is  “the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  which  was  committed  to  my  trust”  (1  Timothy  1:11). 
This  message  must  be  declared  by  word  and  by  deed. 

It  is  the  message  for  the  redeemed  to  tell.  “Let  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  say  so”  (Ps.  107:2).  Jesus  told  the  de- 
moniac of  Gadara,  “Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  shew  how 
great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee.”  The  early  apostles 
felt  the  inward  compulsion  so  strongly  that  they  said,  “We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.’ 

It  comes  as  God’s  command  to  all.  Acts  1:8. 

The  early  church  performed  this  ministry  effectively  be- 
cause all  the  members  participated.  Acts  4.  Philip  “preached 
Christ”  and  Paul  testified  “both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  results  were  amazing.  Paul  was  said  to 
have  “turned  the  world  upside  down”  (Acts  17:6).  The  growth 
of  the  church  in  the  first  three  centuries  was  the  most  out- 
standing miracle  of  the  gospel  day.  Three  thousand  were  bap- 
tized on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  multitudes  were  added 
later.  Acts  5:14.  The  church  numbered  one  million  by  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  two  million  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  four  million  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  gospel  of  reconciliation  has  a most  transforming  effect 
upon  society.  Paul  told  slaveowners  how  to  treat  their  slaves, 
and  told  the  slaves  how  to  behave  toward  their  masters.  As 


John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  General  Conference  and  moderator  of  Franconia  Conference. 


The  Gospel  in  Rec 

a result,  slavery  was  soon  abolished.  Polygamy  had  been  prev- 
alent in  society  and  through  the  influence  of  the  gospel  soon 
was  banned  in  all  civilized  nations.  Best  of  all,  men  of  all 
races  were  incorporated  into  the  church  of  Christ  and  super- 
ior feelings  of  the  Jews  disappeared.  Men  of  all  races  and 
backgrounds  fellowshiped  truly  in  the  gospel.  True  reconcilia- 
tion occurs  when  all  inequalities  are  terminated  and  removed. 

The  Social  Implications  of  the  Gospel 

There  are  very  deep  implications  to  the  meaning  of  the  gos- 
pel in  its  social  aspects.  Notice  Eph.  2:11-22.  Jesus  had  so 
much  trouble  with  His  disciples  who  were  seeking  for  the 
most  prominent  place  in  His  kingdom.  He  taught  them  the 
importance  of  social  service  when  He  took  the  towel  and  the 
basin  and  washed  their  feet.  He  said  in  Mt.  23:8,  “But  be  not 
ye  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all 
ye  are  brethren.  Those  in  Christ  are  not  class-conscious,  but 
are  one  and  call  each  other  brethren. 

Immediately  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  baptism  of  3,000  persons  into  the  Christian  church,  we 
read:  “And  they  continued  stedfastlv  in  the  apostles’  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  . . . 

And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon; and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need”  (Acts  2:42-45). 

Churches  also  shared  each  other’s  needs.  “Then  the  dis- 
ciples, every  man  according  to  his  ability,  determined  to  send 
relief  unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judaea”  (Acts  11:29). 

Jesus  did  not  forbid  a man  the  right  to  possessions.  Neither 
did  the  early  church  deny  a man  this  right.  But  Paul  did 
repeatedly  lay  upon  the  church  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
an  equality. 

He  told  the  Corinthians,  “For  I mean  not  that  other  men 
be  eased,  and  ye  burdened:  but  by  an  equality,  that  now  at 
this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a supply  for  their  want, 
that  their  abundance  also  may  be  a supply  for  your  want: 
that  there  may  be  equality  (2  Cor.  8:13,  14). 

This  seems  to  be  the  great  burden  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ — to  promote  an  equality  among  humankind.  This 
equality  is  not  accomplished  when  a nation  owns  everything 
and  all  of  the  citizens  are  employed  by  their  government.  This 
would  simply  be  a return  to  the  serfdom  of  past  centuries. 

Some  of  the  communistic  states  in  this  twentieth  century  have 
tried  this  to  a limited  degree,  but  the  failures  of  a completely 
socialized  society  are  only  too  evident  to  all. 

However,  Paul  did  recall  Israel’s  experiences  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  daily  gathering  of  manna.  “He  that  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack.” 

Paul  wrote  to  Timothy:  “For  we  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.  And  having 
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food  and  raiment  let  us  be  therewith  content’’  (1  Tim.  6:7,  8). 
Surely  the  gathering  of  much  or  the  gathering  of  little  will 
not  have  any  value  in  eternity,  unless  that  which  is  gathered 
is  used  for  the  good  of  humanity  right  here,  so  that  in  this 
way  one  can  “lay  up  for  . . . [himself]  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal:  for  where  . . . [the]  treasure 
is,  there  will . . . [the]  heart  be  also. 

Paul  said,  “Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another’s  wealth’’  (1  Cor.  10:24).  The  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  one,  and  in  this  one  body  there  is  a concern  for  each 
other.  “Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.”  James  says,  “Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice 
in  that  he  is  exalted:  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.” 

These  Scriptures  indicate  that  equality  becomes  reality  in 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  with  one  another.  Christ’s  constraining 
love  is  the  motive  for  this  equality.  This  love  which  is 
poured  into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  find  a way 
of  escape  to  others.  Within  the  household  of  God  there  is  a 
love,  care,  concern,  sympathetic  understanding  for  each  other 
But  even  this  is  not  enough! 

The  Social  Implications  Go  Beyond  the  Household  of  Faith 

In  1 Jn.  3:17  we  read,  "But  whoso  hath  this  world’s  good, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him?”  Who  is  the  brother  in  need?  Is  this  brother  only  one 
who  is  found  in  the  household  of  faith?  Is  this  brother  one 
whom  we  know  personally? 

The  same  questions  can  be  raised  as  we  look  at  Jesus 
teaching  in  the  storv  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Who  is  my 
neighbor?  Is  my  neighbor  the  man  next  door,  or  across  the 
street?  Is  my  neighbor  one  who  is  a citizen  of  my  own 
nation?  Is  my  neighbor  one  of  my  own  race  and  color?  Is  my 
neighbor  one  whom  I have  never  seen?  Jesus  asked,  “Which 
now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him 
that  fell  among  the  thieves?”  The  lawyer  gave  the  right 
answer:  “He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.”  Jesus  said,  “Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise.” 

What  do  these  Scriptures  really  mean  to  us  as  Christians? 
Do  they  not  mean  that  anyone  whom  we  see  in  need, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a member  of  our  own  household  of 
faith,  is  the  person  that  we  should  befriend  and  help? 

There  is  a most  bloody  war  raging  in  Vietnam  just  now. 
What  can  1 or  should  I say  or  do  about  this  war?  Can  I 
allow  my  expression  of  love  to  be  given  to  the  Vietnamese 
of  either  the  North  or  the  South?  Can  I support  this  war, 
or  must  I oppose  it? 

The  Apostle  John  writes,  “If  a man  say,  I love  God,  and 


hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a liar:  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen?  And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him. 
That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also  (1  Jn.  4:20,  21). 

According  to  this  and  all  of  the  other  Scripture  teaching 
in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  only  one 
attitude  that  I can  take  on  war:  it  is  wrong  and  I must 
oppose  it.  But  what  about  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East? 
Shall  I take  the  same  attitude  when  Israel  is  expanding  its 
borders  and  overcoming  the  Arabs  and  taking  their  territory? 
Can  I feel  the  same  way  about  God’s  chosen  people?  Surely 
if  I am  Christian,  regardless  of  what  place  Israel  may  be 
playing  in  God’s  program  for  the  future,  I cannot  support 
Israel  in  their  destruction  of  the  Arab  people,  nor  can  I 
support  the  Arabs  in  their  destruction  of  Israel.  If  Romans  12 
means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  I must  attempt  on  my 
part,  as  much  as  I am  able,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 
It  means  that  I must  leave  vengeance  to  God,  for  God  says, 
“Vengeance  is  mine;  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 

The  Christian’s  stance  is  that  of  feeding  the  hungry,  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  giving  the  thirsty  to  drink,  and  doing  all  of 
this  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  His  love. 

But  what  does  reconciliation  mean  in  our  own  nation, 
insofar  as  racial  tensions  and  poverty  pockets  are  concerned? 
I believe  that  “ [God  ] hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  de- 
termined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation.”  Since  He  has  created  all  nations  of  one  blood,  I 
can  do  nothing  but  express  the  love  of  Christ  toward  all 
races,  and  can  never  become  a part  of  any  movement  which 
promotes  a gospel  of  any  superior  race. 

Hitler’s  Germany  became  a nation  of  “superior  people! 
Movements  are  on  foot  in  our  own  nation  tending  in  this 
direction  too.  This  is  most  serious.  As  Christians  we  simply 
cannot  in  any  way  allow  ourselves  to  become  a part  of 
either  a left-wing  or  a right-wing  movement.  We  must  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground  and  live  in  fellowship  with  our  God 
in  the  clouds. 

If  the  extremist  is  calling  in  the  name  of  religious  belief,  1 
cannot,  I dare  not  abandon  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  which  recognizes  the  equality  of  all  men  and  ex- 
presses the  love  of  Christ  to  them  all. 

When  we  have  experienced  the  freedom  and  the  power  of 
the  gospel  in  the  reconciliation  of  men,  we  must  crv  out, 
“There  is  neither  white  nor  black,  there  is  neither  slave  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

In  our  times  we  need  to  find  the  way  of  real  expression  of 
the  faith  which  we  profess,  the  faith  by  which  we  live,  so 
that  it  may  be  the  faith  which  works.  “Faith,  if  it  does  not 
lead  to  action,  ...  is  in  itself  a lifeless  thing”  (Jas.  2:17, 
NEB).  ° □ 

©The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1961. 
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Double  Standard! 

By  Lloyd  Pasemand 


Bob  Armstrong,  a marine  corporal,  recently  returned  to  his 
home  in  Portland,  Ore.,  after  serving  eleven  months  in  Viet- 
nam as  a military  photographer.  Like  most  Americans  who 
have  been  there,  Armstrong  returned  with  mixed  feelings 
about  our  course  of  action  there. 

His  greatest  concern  is  for  the  plight  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  He  found  himself  appalled  by  the  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  committed  against  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
American  troops. 

Armstrong  said  there  was  a "strong  tendency”  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  marines  to  kill  older  people  without  reason.  “I 
never  saw  an  instance  where  a marine  intentionally  killed  a 
child,”  he  said,  “although  in  some  cases  there  would  be  an 
8-  or  9-vear-old  kid  with  a rifle  fighting  with  the  Vietcong 
who  would  get  shot. 

“While  the  majority  of  the  marines  didn’t  kill  for  the  sport 
of  it,  there  was  a surprisingly  large  minority  who  did.  You 
see  the  Vietnamese  have  this  real  horrible  drawback — they 
are  not  white.  Many  of  them  (servicemen)  think  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  just  stupid.  They  don’t  realize  that  a person  doesn’t 
have  to  be  able  to  drive  down  a freeway  or  eat  a TV  dinner 
in  order  to  be  intelligent.  It’s  really  a sad  situation.” 

Armstrong  said  it  didn’t  take  long  for  him  to  see  what  his 
role  as  a military  photographer  in  South  Vietnam  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  “He  (a  sergeant)  said  one  of  our  jobs  would  be 
to  take  pictures  of  any  atrocity  we  saw.”  I asked  another 
sergeant,  “Do  you  want  us  to  take  pictures  of  the  atrocities 
our  men  commit  too?”  He  just  glared  at  me  for  a minute  and 
then  muttered,  “You  know  — well  what  he  means,  Arm- 
strong.” 

Armstrong  related  two  events  that  illustrate  the  double 
standard.  The  first  involved  the  “open  arms”  program  de- 
signed to  promote  defections  among  the  Vietcong.  Armstrong 
said  one  VC  turned  himself  in  and  a few  days  later  it  was 
learned  the  defector’s  wife  and  children  had  been  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  Vietcong  while  asleep  in  their  home.  Another 
militarv  photographer  went  out  to  the  scene  of  the  murder 
and  took  a series  of  pictures  of  the  bodies.  The  pictures 
showing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  woman  and  two  children 
were  reproduced  on  a propaganda  leaflet  and  several  thousand 
dropped  by  air  around  the  village. 

“About  a month  later,  two  colonels  were  riding  down  a 
road  near  one  of  the  villages  when  one  was  hit  by  a sniper’s 
bullet  and  slightly  wounded.  Headquarters  ordered  an  air 
strike  on  the  village  and  bombed  — out  of  it.  The  photogra- 
pher who  was  there  when  it  happened  told  me  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  take  any  pictures  of  the  bombing.  I went  with 
him  later  to  look  at  the  village  and  there  wasn’t  much  left  of 
it. 

“The  men  who  don’t  go  can’t  possibly  understand  why 


some  American  soldiers  would  pump  dead  bodies  full  of  bul- 
lets or  burn  houses  with  people  inside  them — and  of  course, 
I don’t  fully  understand  these  things  either." 

The  strongest  and  probably  most  lasting  impression  that 
Armstrong  brought  back  with  him  from  Vietnam  is  that  kill- 
ing another  person  represents  the  ultimate  of  man’s  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

“Since  I have  been  back,  I have  thought  about  it  some 
more  and  tried  to  analyze  it.  Why  is  it  all  right  to  kill  in 
Vietnam  but  not  in  Oregon?  As  far  as  I can  see,  there  are 
only  two  reasons  that  people  in  Oregon  don’t  kill  one  an- 
other openly:  because  it  is  against  our  moral  code  to  do  so 
and  because  if  you  get  caught  you  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  punishment. 

“But  as  soon  as  you  lift  the  moral  ban  and  as  soon  as  the 
chaplain  says  it  is  all  right,  that  it  is  part  of  your  job,  and 
when  you  lift  the  legal  ban — and  in  fact  reward  rather  than 
punish  a man  for  doing  it — then  there  is  no  reason  not  to 
kill.  I know  it  sounds  morbid,  but  I really  think  the  capacity 
to  kill  another  human  being  must  be  something  that  is  inher- 
ent in  our  characters. 

“When  I was  in  college,  I was  extremely  idealistic  about 
such  things  as  Vietnam  and  civil  rights.  I thought  the  prob- 
lems would  eventually  be  solved.  But  now,  I don’t  see  things 
in  the  same  light.  I don’t  think  man  is  capable  of  solving  his 
own  problems  anymore.” 

(From  the  Eugene  Resister-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore. ) 


A Happy  Home 

Parents  should  always  try  to  see  the  world  as  their  children 
do  and  as  far  as  possible  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  their 
children.  There  should  be  a warm,  affectionate  relationship 
between  parents  and  children  even  when  the  children’s  be- 
havior is  unacceptable.  Always  show  that  children  may  count 
on  their  parents’  faith  in  them  and  in  their  ability  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  with  the  minimum  of  guidance. 
Threats  should  be  kept  at  a minimum — also  expressions  of 
shock  or  disapproval.  Being  listened  to  attentively  by  parents 
is  very  important  to  children.  Often  children  can  see  the 
solutions  to  their  problems  by  just  talking  about  them  freely. 
Advice  should  be  given  when  it  is  solicited  and  not  before. 
Discipline  should  be  based  on  what  is  best  for  the  child’s 
welfare.  Children’s  confidences  should  always  be  respected 
if  parents  expect  to  maintain  good  communication  with  them. 
Children  should  be  urged  to  think  independently  and  cultivate 
self-discipline.  Finally  parents  should  not  impose  adult  values 
on  their  children. 
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God  Answers 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

We  pray.  God  answers. 

In  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 

In  all  the  mountains,  all  the  rivers,  all  the  seas. 

In  grass  and  trees  and  flowers,  in  birds  and  beasts. 

In  the  steady  progression  of  the  seasons. 

And  the  ever-beating  pulse  of  day  and  night 
He  answers.  And  we  know 
God  is. 

We  pray.  God  answers. 

In  constant  providence. 

In  loving-kindness  watching  over  us. 

In  gifts  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  warmth  and  fragrance. 

In  gifts  of  joy  and  peace  and  consolation. 

With  friendship’s  comfort,  love’s  sweet  satisfaction 
He  answers.  And  we  know. 

God  is. 

We  pray.  God  answers. 

In  salvation,  in  new  life. 

In  fatherhood,  in  oneness  with  His  Son, 

In  miracles  and  great  deliverances, 

In  grace  and  mercy,  and  the  sure  direction 
Of  His  strong  Spirit’s  fellowship  and  light 
He  answers.  And  we  know 
God  is! 

o o o 

A prayer  that  ends  with  one  still  in  a state  of  fear,  anxiety, 
and  confusion  is  evidence  that  he  has  not  given  the  problem 
(or  himself)  into  the  hands  of  God,  into  the  trust  of  God. 
There  is  still  doubt  in  his  mind,  either  that  God  has  not 
heard,  or  that  He  is  perhaps  unable  or  unwilling  to  hear. 
Such  a person  is  still  trusting  only  in  himself. — From  Great 
Is  Your  Reward,  by  Norman  K.  Elliott. 

o o o 

Whenever  you  feel  neglected,  remember  Whistler’s  father. 

o o o 

Four  Necessities 

“Many  wise  men  have  said  that  there  are  at  least  four 
things  by  which  men  must  live  in  the  world.  They  were 
speaking  of  course  of  spiritual  values,  not  of  material  neces- 
sities. Food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the  like  man  must  also 
have,  but  if  he  has  nothing  more  than  these,  life  will  be  bar- 
ren indeed.  The  other  things  he  must  have  are  love,  work, 
play,  and  worship.  There  can  be  no  lasting  happiness  without 
love;  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  of  achievement  without 
work;  there  can  be  no  release  from  tension  without  plav,  and 
there  can  be  no  experience  of  the  joy  and  peace  and  power 
of  life  without  worship.’’ — Christian  Observer. 


The  older  we  get,  the  farther  we  think  we  had  to  walk  to 
school  in  our  youth. 

o o o 

Kindness  is  a language  that  the  mute  can  speak  and  the 
deaf  can  hear. 

o o o 

Some  people  use  religion  like  a bus.  They  ride  on  it  only 
when  it  is  going  their  way. 

o o © 

Mirror 

One  day  a rich  man  of  a miserly  disposition  visited  a 
minister  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  a window. 

"Look  out  there,’  he  said.  The  rich  man  looked  out  into  the 
street.  “What  do  you  see?”  “I  see  men  and  women  and 
little  children.”  Again  the  minister  took  him  to  a mirror. 
‘"What  do  you  see  now?”  ‘‘I  see  myself.  ‘‘Behold,  the  win- 
dow there  is  glass  and  the  mirror  is  glass  also.  But  the  glass 
of  the  mirror  is  covered  with  silver.  No  sooner  is  silver 
added  than  you  cease  to  see  others  and  see  only  yourself. 


The  Better  Way 

It  has  often  been  said  of  someone,  “He  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  We  can  overburden  ourselves  by  exaggeration  of  our 
difficulties.  When  the  imagination  is  undisciplined,  it  is  easy 
to  think  that  we  are  about  to  be  engulfed  in  a tidal  wave  of 
woe,  when  our  real  trouble  is  a mere  trifle.  Crossing  bridges 
before  we  get  to  them  casts  a gloomy  expectation  upon  the 
future.  We  should  look  ahead,  not  in  fear,  but  in  glad  antici- 
pation of  something  better  than  we  have  ever  known.  We 
are  a burden  to  ourselves  when  we  become  victims  of 
procrastination.  Putting  off  is  in  reality  putting  on.  Most  of 
us  can  manage  very  well  if  we  meet  today’s  duties  as  they 
come,  remembering  that  God  is  our  source  of  strength, 
inspiration,  and  guidance. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a tall,  slender  minister. 
Pastor  Wilson  often  took  his  son  with  him  on  pastoral  calls 
in  the  horse  and  buggy.  One  day  a parishioner  asked  the 
minister,  “Mr.  Wilson,  why  is  it  you  are  so  thin  and  your 
horse  is  so  fat? 

Before  the  minister  could  reply,  young  Woodrow  answered, 
“Because  my  father  feeds  the  horse  and  the  congregation 
feeds  my  father. 

o o o 

Children  have  the  knack  of  coming  straight  to  the  point  in 
a most  disarming  fashion.  During  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
II  when  London  was  taking  the  brunt  of  the  Nazi  bombing, 
a little  girl  was  heard  to  pray,  “Q  God,  bless  Marv  and  Jim, 
Susan  and  Michael,  Mother  and  Daddy,  and,  O God,  take 
good  care  of  Yourself,  or  we  shall  all  be  sunk.  ” 
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Items  and  Comments 


Grocery  stores  now  sell  80  percent  of  the 
beer  sold  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
drinking  which  people  do  (about  70  percent 
of  it)  is  done  at  home.  About  77  percent  of 
men  drink  and  60  percent  of  the  women. 
The  average  person  takes  his  first  drink  at 
age  12  to  14,  at  home,  and  is  drinking  at 
least  occasionally  by  the  time  he  graduates 
from  high  school. 

Nearly  three  out  of  every  four  Minnesotans 
interviewed  by  the  Minnesota  Poll  said  they 
are  in  agreement  with  the  idea  that  church- 
es ought  to  spend  less  on  buildings  and  more 
to  help  the  poor. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  state  resi- 
dents (73  percent)  said  they  feel  that  the  elim- 
ination of  all  racial  discrimination  should  be  a 
goal  of  organized  religion.  Churches  should 
be  taking  a more  active  part  in  seeking  world 
peace,  according  to  68  percent  of  the  replies. 

Yet  public  discussion  of  such  social  issues 
by  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  is  not  appro- 
priate, asserted  49  percent  of  the  people 
questioned.  Many  of  them  said  such  discus- 
sion might  violate  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  or  that  clergy  are  not 
prepared  to  speak  out  on  politics. 

In  agreement  with  that  point  of  view  are 
nearly  as  many  Minnesotans  (42  percent)  who 
feel  that  their  church  leaders  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  lead  public  discussion  of  political 
issues  or  that  they  have  the  same  rights  as 
all  other  Americans  to  make  known  their 
views. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  agreed  that  “churches  should  stick 
to  religion  and  not  concern  themselves  with 
social,  economic,  and  political  questions.'’ 
Thirty-eight  percent  disagreed  and  9 percent 
gave  other  opinions. 

Sixtv-five  percent  said  they  agreed  that 
“ churches  should  be  a place  of  refuge  and 
quiet  reflection  away  from  the  world.  Twen- 
ty-seven percent  disagreed  and  8 percent  had 
other  opinions. 

o o o 

Dr.  Alan  Walker,  head  of  the  Central  Meth- 
odist Mission  in  Sydney,  Australia,  told  a 
gathering  of  ministers  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  that 
“‘religionless  Christianity’  has  gone  far 
enough.  A protest  has  almost  become  a be- 
trayal.’’ 

A frequent  visitor  to  the  U.S.,  Dr.  Walker 
is  head  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Methodist 
church  in  Australia.  In  addition  to  maintain- 
ing an  evangelical  and  social  ministry,  the 
Mission  directs  14  homes,  hostels,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

The  clergyman  is  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
the  church  s involvement  in  social,  political, 
and  economic  concerns. 

Dr.  Walker  warned,  however,  that  the 
church  stands  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 


the  world.  "By  allowing  the  world  to  write 
the  agenda  of  the  church,  the  core  of  the 
gospel  . . . , the  good  news  Jesus  brought 
is  almost  disappearing  from  the  faith  of  seg- 
ments of  the  church.” 

He  noted  that  the  call  for  ‘‘religionless 
Christianity”  was  made  by  the  late  German 
theologian  Dietrich  Bonhoffer.  He  called  it  a 
"point  well  taken,”  and  continued: 

“ Christianity  had  for  many  become  a way 
of  religion  rather  than  a way  of  life.  . . . 
Worship  had  become  an  end  in  itself.  Reli- 
gion as  a cult  had  too  often  become  separat- 
ed from  life.  The  Christian  faith  had  come  to 
appear  to  belong  not  to  the  moment  of  en- 
gagement, involvement  with  life,  but  to  the 
moment  of  withdrawal  from  life.” 

o O O 

The  Japan  Baptist  Convention  now  has  19,- 
800  members  in  233  local  churches,  making 
it  the  fourth  largest  Protestant  denomination 
in  that  country,  according  to  a report  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

Submitting  the  report  was  the  Reverend 
Worth  C.  Grant,  press  representative  for  the 
Japan  Baptist  Mission.  He  said  that  Baptists 
have  a Sunday  school  enrollment  of  nearlv 
26,000,  largest  of  all  Protestant  bodies. 

The  Oi  Baptist  Church,  he  said,  is  the 
largest  Protestant  congregation  in  Japan,  al- 
though exact  membership  figures  were  not 
available. 

Largest  Protestant  denomination  in  Japan 
is  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (Kvodan),  with 
an  estimated  198,000  members.  Total  number 
of  Christians  in  the  country  is  believed  to  be 
fewer  than  one  million.  Major  religions  in 
Japan  are  Buddhism  with  12  sects  and  Shinto- 
ism with  13. 

o o o 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  the  Meth- 
odist Church  has  experienced  a decline  in 
membership,  according  to  data  released  by 
Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke,  general  secretary  of  the 
denomination  s Council  on  World  Service  and 
Finance. 

Representing  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
last  May  31,  the  figures  show  10,288,214 
members,  a decrease  of  21,405  from  the  same 
date  in  1966. 

The  net  decrease  is  0.21  percent.  A drop 
of  20,955  members  was  reported  in  1966. 

o o o 

Anglican  Bishop  Knapp  Fisher  of  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  has  raised  doubts  about  the 
morality  of  certain  aspects  of  the  heart  trans- 
plant operations  conducted  by  Dr.  Christian 
Bernard  and  his  team  of  specialists  at  Cape- 
town’s Groote  Schuur  Hospital.  He  is  the 
first  prominent  South  African  churchman  to 
register  a negative  response  to  the  trans- 
plants. Most  church  leaders  have  lauded  the 
medical  development. 

Bishop  Fisher  said  Christians  would  find  it 


difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  approve  all  as- 
pects of  these  operations.  “They  could,”  he 
states,  “involve  surgical  and  psychological 
techniques  which  could  so  alter  the  structure 
of  man’s  brain  and  mental  processes  that  he 
could  cease  to  be,  in  any  true  sense,  the 
same  person  as  before.” 

o o o 

An  urgent  need  to  enlist  mission  personnel 
for  domestic  and  overseas  programs  is  ham- 
pered by  such  obstacles  as  an  affluent  society, 
according  to  a Methodist  missions  official. 

Dr.  John  W.  Johannaber  of  New  York,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Missionary  Personnel  of  the  denomination’s 
Board  of  Missions,  spoke  of  recruitment  prob- 
lems at  the  committee’s  annual  meeting  in 
Denver. 

"At  a time  of  relatively  high  employment 
in  an  affluent  society,  stepping  aside  from 
opportunities  for  high  income,  professional  ad- 
vancement. and  stable  living  conditions  in 
homogeneous  communities  seems  precarious,” 
he  said. 

o o o 

It  was  another  sad  New  Year  for  the  Ar- 
thur Noes  in  Philadelphia  when  their  tenth 
child,  five-month-old  Arthur,  Jr.,  died  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  as  had  the  other 
nine.  “There  are  no  reasons  to  believe  they 
are  not  natural  deaths,”  said  Dr.  Jos.  W. 
Spellman,  one  of  the  nation  s top  patholo- 
gists. "But  what  the  disease  is,  what  the 
metabolic  or  genetic  defect  is,  we  do  not 
know.  We  have  no  idea.” 

According  to  Russell  Baker  in  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  Jason  O’Mason,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Optimistic  Prognosis  at  the  Penta- 
gon, was  recently  told  by  the  White  House 
to  cut  back  on  the  enemy  “bodycount” 
statistics.  “Someone  in  the  Pentagon  had 
added  all  the  “bodycount’  figures  by  OOP 
since  early  1965  and  discovered  that  they 
totaled  nearly  three  times  the  population  of 
both  Vietnams.  A sharp  memo  was  rocketed 
to  O’ Mason’s  desk.  ‘You’re  placing  the 
president  in  danger  of  having  to  explain 
why,  since  we  have  already  killed  every- 
body in  Vietnam  three  times;  we  still  need 
the  army  there,’  it  said.  ” 

o o o 

Smokers  at  Ebsco  Industries  in  Shrewsbury, 
N.J.,  have  been  invited  to  earn  $10.00  a 
month  by  kicking  the  tobacco  habit  in  the 
firm’s  new  non-smoking  Christmas  Club. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  a savings  fund  of  $10.00 
a month  will  be  established  for  each  of 
Ebsco’s  35  employees  who  voluntarily  abstain 
from  tobacco,  W.  Alex  McClendon,  the  non- 
smoking general  manager  and  senior  vice- 
president,  said; 

Mr.  McClendon,  who  according  to  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  quit  smoking  three  years 
ago,  said  while  his  club  is  meant  to  protect 
the  employee’s  health,  it  also  will  save  time 
for  the  firm.  The  executive  estimated  that 
about  30  minutes  in  working  time  is  lost 
each  day  for  each  smoker. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

"Faith  at  the  Frontiers" 


The  25th  annual  convention  of  National 
Religious  Broadcasters  convened  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Jan.  23.  Representatives  from  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
were  there.  The  following  is  a condensation 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Carl  F.  H.  Henry: 

The  expanding  field  today  is  television. 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  noted  recently  that 
“television  has  continued  to  grow  at  a faster 
rate  than  any  other  communications  develop- 
ment in  history.” 

Besides  witnessing  the  national  expansion 
of  noncommercial  television  and  bold  experi- 
ments with  home-facsimile  devices,  we  are 
moving  now  into  the  age  of  color  television 
on  a global  scale  and  satellite  broadcasting. 

Homes  in  America  with  television  now 
number  more  than  55  million;  television  sta- 
tions have  multiplied  to  more  than  700.  The 
American  home  operates  a television  set  on 
the  average  of  more  than  five  and  one-half 
hours  a day. 

Television  has  become  not  only  the  general 
public’s  prime  source  of  news,  but  college- 
educated  viewers  now  admit  that  they  also 
use  television  more  than  other  media  to  learn 
about  world  affairs, ...  . 

When  one  considers  the  impact  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  as  an  advertising  channel,  as 
an  information  instrument,  and  as  a social 
force,  as  well  as  an  entertainment  center,  the 
cost  either  of  neglecting  or  of  employing 
these  media  in  the  present  culture  crisis  is 
equally  stupendous.  . . . 

Any  lag  in  new  media  use  will  further 
widen  the  gulf  between  the  word  and  the 
gospel  and  yield  the  field  undisputed  to  sec- 
ular influences.  More  than  ever,  hesitation  at 
the  frontiers  will  prove  a costly  liability  to 
the  cause  of  faith. 

Perhaps  no  thought  is  more  sobering  than 
this,  that  whatever  decision  evangelicals  make 
about  the  mass  media — the  printed  page, 
radio,  and  television — that  decision  will  de- 
termine our  generation’s  exposure  to  the 
Eternal  Truth  or  its  consignment  to  the  Big 
Lie. 

If  we  withdraw  into  evangelical  ghettos 
and  confront  neither  the  culture  nor  the 
subcultures  of  our  time,  we  shall  simply 
abandon  the  multitudes  to  confused  and  mis- 
taken conceptions  of  God  and  of  the 
good. . . . 

The  one  sure  guarantee  that  truth  and 
righteousness  will  shape  the  day-to-day  de- 
cisions of  men  lies  in  the  restoration  of  men 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Unrelieved  con- 
fusion and  ultimate  chaos  lie  in  an  abandon- 


ment of  man  to  the  tumultuous  babel  of 
modem  voices. 

Dictators  seeking  political  power  pay  their 
unwitting  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  mass 
media  when  they  seek  to  control  these  media 
as  soon  as  they  can;  in  fact,  not  even  a 
popular  revolution  can  any  longer  succeed 
without  both  subverting  the  military  and 
seizing  the  communications  networks. 

But  even  a republic  or  democracy  with 
freedom  of  communication  will  soon  be  sub- 
verted if  it  loses  fixed  moral  and  spiritual 
bearings,  and  that  is  increasingly  the  Ameri- 
can predicament. . . . 

Because  of  viewer  demands  in  a highly 
competitive  field,  it  is  likely  that,  to  attract 
coverage,  religious  presentations  must  more 
and  more  bear  the  character  of  a “happen- 
ing.” The  growing  emphasis  on  “event  tele 
vision”  tends  to  focus  attention  on  the 
unique  or  exceptional.  . . . 

Among  the  advantages,  as  I see  it,  are 
these: 

(1)  The  deliberate  continuity  of  evangelical 
religion  with  the  Bible,  with  the  sacred 
Palestinian  events,  with  the  divine  message 
and  mission  of  the  early  church,  with  sacred 
art  and  music,  and  with  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation. 

(2)  The  espousal  by  evangelical  Christianity 
of  a claim  to  universal  spiritual  truth  in  con- 
trast to  modem  religious  subjectivism. 

(3)  The  evangelical  invitation  of  all  men 
to  an  indispensable  “religious  happening,” 
inverting  the  secular  outlook  on  life  through 
personal  faith  in  Christ  and  the  new  birth. 

(4)  The  convincing  and  convicting  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  cannot  be  manipulated 
by  secular  programming,  but  who  works  in 
and  through  the  Word  of  God  in  sovereign 
divine  freedom,  and  supematurally  strives 
with  viewers  and  listeners  at  the  threshold 
of  spiritual  decision. 

But  to  give  dramatic  opportunity  and 
visibility  to  these  realities  in  the  context  of 
modem  thought  and  life  requires  more  artist- 
ry and  ingenuity  and  cooperation  than  many 
of  us  have  been  ready  to  give. 

(1)  We  need  increasingly  to  hold  before  this 
generation  of  Christian  young  people  the  vo- 
cational possibilities  of  service  and  leadership 
in  the  mass  communications  field.  . . . 

(2)  The  desire  for  “equal  time” — legitimate 
as  it  is — must  be  coupled  with  a determina- 
tion to  make  the  best  use  of  time,  and  not 
simply  with  a smug  satisfaction  that  evange- 
licals are  accorded  proportionate  publicity  in 
a pluralistic  religious  context.  . . . 

(3)  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  neo- 


Protestant  ecumenism  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  which  controls  the  major  slice  of 
public  service  religious  time  and  space  in  the 
mass  media,  is  prone  to  advance  or  tolerate 
evangelical  representation  only  on  its  own 
terms. . . . 

(4)  At  the  same  time,  evangelical  radio-TV 
stations,  highly  valuable  as  they  are,  tend 
too  largely  to  attract  ingroup  audiences,  and 
thus  to  limit  their  own  evangelistic  opportu- 
nities. . . . 

(5)  The  main  tragedy  of  evangelical  broad- 
casting is  that  so  much  of  it  is  misdirected, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  evangelical  literature. 

. . . Since  a mass  media  audience  is  not  a 
church  or  fellowship  of  believers,  is  there 
really  any  necessity  for  organizing  radio  and 
television  programs  mainly  in  a church  serv- 
ice format. . . ? 

(6)  Religious  social  activists  tend  at  present 
to  preempt  headline  interest  at  the  frontiers 
of  “event  television.  ...”  But  evangelical 
religious  vitality  turns  on  enduring  elements 
— personal  conversion,  rational  persuasion, 
universal  truth  and  social  justice,  and  per- 
sonal example — but  these  must  be  dramatized 
relevantly. . . . 

(7)  Evangelicals  have  not  fully  explored 
the  possibilities  of  personal  interview  or  of 
panel  discussion  techniques  as  devices  for 
spontaneous  reflection  of  evangelical  perspec- 
tives in  the  modem  world. . . . 

Perhaps  the  weakest  aspect  of  evangelical 
mass  media  effort  lies  in  the  failure  to  pool 
resources.  I know  that  the  support  of  evangel- 
ical programs  is  more  often  geared  to  charis- 
matic personalities  than  to  denominational 
budgets. 

WMSA  Plans  Annual  Meeting 

The  Executive  Committee  of  WMSA,  com- 
prised of  ten  members,  met  at  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  headquarters  for  its  second 
meeting  of  the  fiscal  year,  Feb.  22-24.  The 
committee  usually  meets  three  times  a year. 

In  addition  to  reports  from  committee  mem- 
bers, a major  item  of  business  was  planning 
for  the  delegate  sessions  during  the  annual 
meeting,  July  3-7. 

The  theme  for  the  July  sessions  will  be 
“Adventure  in  Mission,”  which  emphasizes 
additionally  the  1968-69  Devotional  Guide 
theme.  Interspersed  with  the  business  dur- 
ing these  delegate  sessions  will  be  overseas 
and  home  missions  features. 

All  women  of  the  church  are  urged  to 
attend  all  the  delegate  sessions,  even  though 
delegates  are  responsible  to  act  in  an  official 
capacity. 

Two  special  features  were  part  of  the  meet- 
ing. Members  were  guests  of  the  Prairie 
Street  WMSA  and  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram following  installation  of  local  officers  for 
the  new  year. 

On  Feb.  24  the  Executive  Committee  were 
guests  at  a breakfast  arranged  by  the  Bel- 
mont Church’s  WMSA.  Table  decorations — 
utilizing  miniature  costumes  on  dolls — repre- 
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Conference  Convenes  in  Bogota 


Delegates  to  the  All  Latin  America  Conference  convened  Feb.  13-18  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  The 
meeting  was  supported  by  the  North  American  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries. 


sen  ted  very  graphically  the  wide  range  of 
activities  in  which  Mennonite  women  and 
girls  are  involved. 

This  fellowship  with  these  local  WMSA 
groups  allowed  the  members  to  observe 
WMSA  women  building  meaningful  person- 
to-person  relationships. — Beulah  Kauffman, 
executive  secretary,  WMSA. 

MDS  Projects  Program 
in  Annual  Meeting 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  workers  from 
across  North  America  converged  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  the  sixth  annual  MDS  all- 
unit meeting,  Feb.  16,  17.  They  sought  ways 
to  keep  alert  between  times  of  disasters  and 
discussed  how  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
use  voluntary  manpower. 

The  representatives  studied  new  guidelines 
for  MDS  opportunities  abroad,  including  sug- 
gested prerequisites  for  work  abroad,  and 
procedures  for  overseas  service. 

The  need  for  help  and  the  message  of 
reconciliation  often  seems  greater  overseas 
and  in  most  cases  the  participants  might  con- 
sider such  a venture  more  attractive  than 
domestic  work.  However,  the  language  barrier, 
capable  leadership,  and  the  availability  of 
funds  are  three  strong  factors  to  consider  be- 
fore launching  such  a project. 

This  year  MDS  representatives  spent  time 
probing  their  role  in  rebuilding  or  preventing 
ghetto  areas. 

The  MDS  section  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  in  a preliminary  business  session 
Feb.  15,  grappled  with  race  and  inner-city 
problems  and  voted  to  send  four  representa- 
tives to  participate  in  a consultation  on 
“Race,  City  and  Service”  in  Chicago,  Mar. 
8,  9. 

Also  at  the  MDS  section  meeting,  Norman 
Shenk,  chairman;  Wilfred  Unruh,  secretary; 
and  William  T.  Snyder,  treasurer,  were  re- 
elected to  their  posts  and  two  new  members 
— E.  W.  Bearinger,  Region  V director,  and 
Raymond  Hess,  Brethren  in  Christ  repre- 
sentative— joined  the  executive  committee. 


Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  is  planning  a 100th  year  celebration  Aug. 
23-25,  1968.  Speakers  and  guests  from  youth 
to  senior  citizens  will  be  participating  in  all 
the  programs.  Friends  of  Maple  Grove  are  ex- 
pected from  many  places  in  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
da. The  pastor  is  Waldo  Miller.  Membership 
is  300. 


More  than  20  delegates  convened  in  Bogo- 
ta, Colombia,  Feb.  12-18,  for  the  first  All- 
Mennonite  Conference  for  Latins.  Twelve 
Latin  countries  were  represented  at  the  con- 
ference for  studying  mission  strategy. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  is  the  geographical,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  center  of  the  country. 

In  the  traditional  sense,  this  was  a con- 
ference; there  was  a planned  program  and 
there  were  special  reports  and  messages.  But 
it  was  not  traditional  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  participated.  There  were  only 
one  or  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  twelve 
countries  represented. 

In  1963  a Latin -American  Literature  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  a continuing  interest  in 
further  discussion  on  literature  opportunities 
in  Latin  America  as  well  as  other  common 
areas  of  church  life  and  program. 

The  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries 
took  the  initiative  in  planning  for  this  first 
Latin -American  all-Mennonite  Conference. 

What  happened  in  Bogota? 

The  week  of  meetings  provided  the  setting 
for  Mennonites  from  different  countries  and 
conferences  simply  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  A delegate  from  each  coun- 
try gave  a report  of  the  work  and  program 
of  his  respective  area. 

There  were  a number  of  presentations 
which  provided  the  stimulation  for  good  dia- 
logue both  in  the  meetings  and  around  the 
dinner  table.  Hector  Valencia,  a Presbyterian 
leader  in  Colombia,  reminded  the  conference 
delegates  of  the  tremendous  social  change 
evident  in  Latin  America  today. 

He  spoke  frequently  of  “revolution,” 
though  not  in  terms  of  war  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Valencia  raised  the  question,  “Does 
the  evangelical  church  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  world  today?” 


Ernest  Harder,  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  spoke  of 
the  need  to  study  anew  the  concept  of  leader- 
ship in  the  New  Testament.  He  said  we 
must  review  our  Anabaptist-Mennonite  herit- 
age on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the 
church,  and  how  this  relates  itself  to  leader- 
ship, and  rediscover  in  our  own  time  ways  to 
use  all  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  to  His 
church. 

Harder  commented,  “Only  in  the  German- 
speaking Mennonite  churches  in  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  Brazil  does  the  lay  preacher 
pattern  of  leadership  continue.” 

The  Latin-American  brethren  searched  for 
answers  to  the  Christian  attitude  toward 
military  service.  John  Howard  Yoder  took  the 
group  back  to  the  New  Testament  to  have 
them  consider  the  Christian  in  relation  to 
the  world. 

He  raised  the  question,  “What  do  we  mean 
by  peace  ?”  The  conference  delegates  took 
official  action  to  discover  ways  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  military  service  in  the  various 
Latin  countries  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
new  thrust  to  a service  emphasis  in  meeting 
the  many  problems  in  a revolutionary  world. 

Jacob  Loewen,  translation  consultant  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  “Communications.”  I have  no  right 
to  know  more  of  a people  than  I want  to  be 
known  of  them,”  stated  Loewen. 

Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  consider  literature  needs  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  world,  official  action 
was  taken  by  the  conference  delegates  to 
organize  a literature  committee  to  work  in 
the  different  countries. 

When  one  considers  the  relatively  high  de- 
gree of  literacy  in  Argentina  with  the  low 
literacy  level  in  countries  like  Haiti  and 
Bolivia,  a variety  of  literature  materials  must 
be  made  available  for  the  Spanish  reading 
audience. 
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The  delegates  at  this  first  Latin -American 
conference  decided  to  plan  for  another  con- 
ference in  1971.  Three  men  from  Latin- 
American  Mennonite  churches  will  form  a 
committee  to  plan  for  such  a conference. 
They  are  Armando  Hernandez  from  Colom- 
bia, Raul  Rosado  from  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Ernesto  Suarez  from  Uruguay. 

The  conference  concluded  Feb.  18  with  a 
communion  service  at  the  Mennonite  church 
in  Bogota.  As  the  delegates  returned  to  their 
places  of  work  throughout  Central  and  South 
America,  they  expressed  new  concerns  and 
new  convictions  and  a new  sense  of  brother- 
hood as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. — 
James  D.  Kratz. 

Thirty-two  Ministers 
Attend  School 

Thirty-two  ministers  attended  the  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary’s  School  for  Minis- 
ters, Feb.  6-23,  and  took  part  in  studies  in 
Genesis,  the  Petrine  Epistles,  and  contempo- 
rary theology. 

A highlight  of  the  school  was  the  14th 
annual  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures,  delivered  by 
former  GC  professor  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
currently  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  He  delivered  five  lectures  on  the 
theme,  ‘‘The  Church — A Community  in 
Conversation.” 

Among  those  on  the  staff  of  this  year’s 
school  were:  Millard  C.  Lind,  ‘‘Studies  in 
Genesis  ”;  Erland  Waltner,  “Petrine  Epistles  ”; 
John  H.  Yoder,  “Contemporary  Theology”; 
Weyburn  W.  Groff  and  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus, 
who  led  a course  in  leadership  training;  and 
J.  C.  Wenger,  director  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures, 
Seminary  Dean  Ross  T.  Bender  gave  a special 
series  of  lectures,  “A  Visit  to  the  Far  East.” 

Tuition  for  the  ministers  was  free  in  ap- 
preciation for  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
church. 

Attention  All  Ministers 

Mennonite  Retirement  Trust,  an  extension 
of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  calls  attention  to 
the  following  new  Social  Security  law  which 
affects  all  pastors. 

A bill  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson 
on  Jan.  2,  1968,  requires  all  ordained  minis- 
ters to  participate  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram as  self-employed  persons. 

Coverage  under  the  new  law  begins  with 
the  calendar  year  1968  with  a rate  of  6.4% 
of  taxable  income  up  to  $7,800.  Retirement 
benefits  from  Social  Security  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  a person’s  age  and  the  number  of 
years  he  has  been  paying  into  the  program. 

Exemption  is  provided  for  ministers  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation 
in  government  insurance  programs,  or  who, 
like  some  Catholic  clerics,  have  taken  vows 
of  poverty. 


Vietnam  Statement  Published  Widely 


The  Jan.  16  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
carried  a “Letter  from  Vietnam  to  American 
Christians,”  a plea  by  six  Mennonite  mission- 
aries in  Vietnam  for  a change  in  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Several  persons  from  the  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  community  felt  this  was  such  an  out- 
standing statement  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  that  plans  were  made  immediately 
for  its  broader  distribution. 

The  Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record  car- 
ried the  article  in  full.  The  Virginia  AP 
called  and  said  this  was  a very  thought-pro- 
voking article  and  asked  for  more  particulars 
about  the  missionaries. 

Following  this  acceptance  20,000  copies  of 
the  statement  were  printed.  Approximately 
5,000  of  these  were  picked  up  at  a national 
meeting  of  clergy  and  laymen  in  Washington, 
Feb.  5 and  6. 

Permission  was  granted  to  distribute  copies 
to  persons  in  each  of  the  Senate  offices.  In 
addition,  I distributed  about  500  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  office  buildings. 

Reaction?  Varied,  but  mostly  favorable.  At 
one  Senate  office  the  secretary  said,  “One  is 
all  I’ll  need.  It  won’t  do  any  good  to  leave 
any  more.” 

Several  said,  “You’re  not  permitted  to  dis- 
tribute literature  in  here,”  to  which  I replied, 
“Permission  was  given  by  the  sergeant  at 
arms.”  Then  they  took  the  folders  without 
hesitation. 

A number  of  the  secretaries  working  for 
senators  who  want  a change  in  the  course  of 
the  war  expressed  great  delight  that  this 
kind  of  literature  was  being  distributed.  “I 

hope  you  don’t  forget  Senator  ,” 

added  one  secretary. 

Before  being  granted  permission,  I was 
taken  to  the  police  headquarters  on  the 
bottom  floor  of  the  Senate  office  building. 
“We  can’t  give  you  permission  to  give  out 
this  literature  and  I don’t  know  if  they’ll 
grant  permission.  You  know  Vietnam  is  very 
controversial.” 

One  elevator  boy  who  had  read  one  of 
the  statements  told  me  later  with  fire  in  his 
eyes,  “Are  you  the  one  who  gave  me  this 
literature  on  Vietnam?  I want  you  to  know 
I very  much  disagree  with  this  position.  I’m 
going  there  myself  shortly  to  fight.” 

In  contrast  another  elevator  operator  about 
20  years  old  said,  “I  really  enjoyed  reading 
that  paper.  I agree.  I wish  you  lots  of  suc- 
cess.” 

During  the  past  week  requests  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  statement  have  come 
from  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin. 


A United  Presbyterian  pastor  from  Ohio 
wrote,  “Dear  Friends  in  Christ:  Send  me 
1,000  copies.  It  is  a concise  and  moving  testi- 
mony which  will  perhaps  be  the  key  to 
opening  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Christians 
in  my  congregation  and  the  churches  close  by. 
With  prayers  for  peace  and  the  hope  that 
American  Christians  can  be  stirred  from 
apathy  to  action,  I am — yours  in  Jesus 
Christ.” 

A Brethren  minister  commented,  "The 
letter  does  the  best  job  I’ve  seen  to  sort  out 
the  basic  issues  and  problems  in  Vietnam; 
it  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation.” 

A law  teacher  at  the  George  Washington 
University  told  several  of  us  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting,  “This  is  the  best  and  most 
convincing  statement  among  the  Vietnam  lit- 
erature I’ve  seen  all  day.” 

We  believe  God  led  in  the  writing  of  this 
statement  by  our  Mennonite  missionaries.  It 
can  be  a useful  tool  to  help  bring  light  and 
understanding  to  a most  involved  and  diffi- 
cult problem. 

One  group  of  churches  plans  to  run  the 
statement  as  an  advertisement  since  their 
local  paper  will  not  carry  it  as  a news  fea- 
ture. 

Copies  of  the  statement  are  available  from 
the  Committee  of  Concern  on  Vietnam,  Box 
21,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801,  or  from  MCC 
Peace  Section.  The  cost  is  2c  each,  $1.50  per 
100,  or  $10  per  1,000. — Eugene  K.  Souder, 
MBI. 


Workshop  for  the  Married 

A workshop  for  married  couples  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Church  and  Human  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Prairie  View  Men- 
tal Health  Center,  Newton,  Kan.,  Mar.  29-31, 
according  to  Elmer  Ediger,  Prairie  View  ad- 
ministrator. 

Open  to  couples  from  any  location  and  any 
church  affiliation  the  three-day  session  will 
emphasize  improved  communication  and  per- 
sonal growth. 

The  Church  and  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  an  interdenominational  committee 
of  pastors  from  central  Kansas  who  foster 
church  and  mental  health  collaboration. 

Speaking  of  the  March  workshop.  Chaplain 
Robert  J.  Carlson  of  Prairie  View  says,  “It 
is  designed  as  a retreat  and  renewal  expe- 
rience because  we  believe  growing  marriages 
need  to  be  fed.”  Prairie  View  personnel  will 
staff  the  workshop. 

Croup  sessions  are  to  be  held  at  Prairie 
View  with  lodging  at  the  nearby  Ramada 
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Inn.  Cost  per  couple  for  workshop  and  lodg- 
ing is  $80.00.  Meals  will  also  be  available  at 
Ramada  Inn.  Congregations  may  wish  to 
make  it  possible  for  members  to  attend  by 
providing  either  financial  assistance  or  child 
care  services. 

Further  information  is  available  from  chap- 
lain Carlson  at  Prairie  View,  Box  367,  New- 
ton, Kan.  67114. 

Study  of  Church-State 
Relations 

On  Feb.  8,  9,  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  study  of  Church-State  Relations  be- 
gan its  work  in  a meeting  held  at  Willow 
Valley  Motor  Inn,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Those 
named  to  this  Commission  are  George  R. 
Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; J.  Richard  Burk- 
holder, Goshen,  Ind. ; Paul  G.  Landis,  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.;  John  A.  Lapp,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Edward 
B.  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.;  John  H.  Yoder, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  The  chairman  of  this  Commission  is  Ed 
Stoltzfus. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  expressed  on  the  matter  of 
our  witness  to  the  state.  In  order  to  help 
clear  the  atmosphere  the  above-named  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence. 

The  brethren  who  were  asked  to  serve  on 
this  commission  have  been  chosen  because  of 
their  qualifications  through  training  and  ex- 
perience. They  represent  the  varied  view- 
points within  the  brotherhood  on  the  matter 
of  witness  to  government.  Their  specific  as- 
signment is  to  investigate  the  question  of 
“one  morality”  or  “dual  morality”  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Christian,  the  church,  and  the 
world-state. 

The  Commission  has  entered  into  its  work 
with  a very  serious  concern  and  is  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  question  confronting  them. 
They  recognize  the  magnitude  of  this  assign- 
ment and  that  a considerable  length  of  time 
will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  this 
study. 

While  these  brethren  give  themselves  and 
their  time  to  this  study,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
church  be  engaged  in  prayer  in  their  behalf. 
After  these  brethren  have  pursued  their 
study  and  have  prepared  papers  on  this  study, 
the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns will  plan  for  a larger  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church  at  which  time  a 
more  full  discussion  can  be  engaged  in  on 
this  matter.  Let  us  pray  for  these  brethren 
engaged  in  this  study  and  pray  urgently  for 
our  rulers  as  well. — John  E.  Lapp,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns. 


A Message  from  Vietnam  Lists  Needs 


We  arrived  in  Vietnam  on  Jan.  28,  just 
three  days  before  the  beginning  of  Tet,  the 
Vietnamese  celebration  of  the  lunar  New 
Year.  There  was  excitement  and  festiveness 
in  the  air,  perhaps  in  part  to  cover  the 
cumulative  sufferings,  the  dreariness,  and  the 
frustrations  the  past  years  have  brought  to 
this  people. 

The  holiday  atmosphere  changed  quickly 
on  Jan.  31  as  fighting,  suffering,  and  death 
came  to  Saigon  and  many  other  places  in 
Vietnam.  Over  200,000  persons  left  their 
homes  in  the  Saigon  area  alone  during  these 
past  days  because  of  military  action.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  half  of  these  have  lost 
their  homes  and  their  possessions. 

We  have  listened  and  observed.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  full  dimensions  of  the  picture 
are  beyond  our  grasp,  but  from  our  limited 
perspective  and  experience  we  observed  the 
following: 

The  devastating  impact  of  war  and  violence 
on  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

The  further  disintegration  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  fabric  of  South  Vietnam 
and  growing  fear,  despair,  and  weariness 
among  the  people. 

The  way  in  which  war  creates  thousands 
of  additional  refugees. 

An  intensification  of  brutality  and  violence 
and  large-scale  destruction. 

A growing  American  domination  of  the 
country  and  an  increasing  anti-Americanism 
by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

A privileged  class  government  which  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  about  badly 
needed  social  and  economic  reforms  and  to 
win  the  support  of  the  people. 

An  increasing  disillusionment  with  the 
United  States  and  its  policy  and  role  in 
Vietnam  among  some  younger  Americans. 

The  use  of  massive  amounts  of  human 
and  natural  resources  and  power  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Dedicated  and  courageous  relief  worker 
and  missionaries  serving  and  witnessing  under 
very  tense  and  difficult  conditions. 

In  spite  of  an  increasingly  complex  situa- 
tion, growing  pressures  and  large  problems 
these  past  days  have  confirmed  our  convic- 
tion that  the  church,  through  persons  and  a 
program  of  services,  belongs  in  this  troubled, 
suffering,  and  tense  place.  The  developing 
conditions  will  require  program  modification. 

God’s  people  must  stand  among  the  dis- 
located and  despairing  in  the  refugee  camps, 
hospitals,  and  clinics  and  must  help  bind  up 
the  wounds  and  the  shattered  hopes. 

Our  observations  compel  us  to  urge  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  An  enlarged  and  intensified  prayer  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  situation.  We  be- 
lieve we  must  start  with  confession  of  our  self- 
preoccupation and  shallowness  of  concern. 

In  addition,  this  requires  prayer  for  all 
who  suffer  because  of  the  war,  for  over  two 
and  a half  million  refugees  in  South  Vietnam, 


or  unknown  numbers  in  North  Vietnam,  for 
the  church  in  Vietnam,  for  the  missionaries 
and  relief  workers,  and  for  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  governments  involved. 

2.  Continued  discussion,  study,  and  clarifi- 
cation of  the  biblical  basis  of  our  peace  po- 
sition that  war  is  evil  and  sinful,  how  this 
position  is  related  to  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  how  the  peace  witness  can  be  most 
effectively  presented  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

We  believe  that  we  have  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  this  today  and  that  we  have  an 
unavoidable  obligation  to  proclaim  this  mes- 
sage. 

3.  Active  support  of  the  relief  efforts  and 
the  reconciling  witness  of  the  church  with 
special  concern  for  those  areas  where  con- 
ditions exist  that  help  create  Vietnam  type 
situations. 

4.  Register  Christian  concern  to  representa- 
tives of  government  through  prayers,  letters, 
conferences,  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion and  support  those  persons*-  in  public 
office  and  other  positions  of  leadership  who 
seek  to  change  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  is  today  destroying  the  fabric 
of  Vietnamese  society. 

We  believe  the  current  world  situation 
obligates  nonresistant  Christians  to  live  and 
speak  the  reconciling  Word  with  clarity, 
courage,  and  a new  sense  of  urgency. — Wil- 
liam T.  Snyder  and  Atlee  Beechy. 

Leaders  to  Discuss  Hunger, 
Population  Problems 

The  prospects  of  worldwide  famine — not 
just  hunger — sound  so  unbelievable  that  few 
people  of  the  West  can  grasp  the  terrible 
facts  which  continue  to  mount.  Famine  will 
come,  only  the  date  is  uncertain. 

Some  experts,  including  agronomists,  feel 
they  can  hold  off  world  famine  for  another 
10  years.  The  United  Nations  is  reported  to 
have  given  1970  as  the  crucial  year.  Popula- 
tion growth,  particularly  in  those  hungry 
countries  like  India  which  cannot  curb  its  ex- 
ploding population  is  responsible  for  most  of 
this  crisis. 

What,  if  anything,  can  North  American 
Mennonites  with  their  heritage  of  the  soil 
and  compassion  for  the  needy  do  about  this 
specter  of  world  famine?  Representatives 
from  various  Mennonite  organizations  will 
meet  May  24  and  25  in  Chicago,  hopefully 
to  find  some  answers  to  that  question. 

The  Council  of  Mennonites  Colleges,  the 
Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries,  and 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  are  spon- 
soring a consultation  on  “World  Hunger  and 
Population  Pressures,”  using  Latin  America 
as  a case  study.  Sponsoring  agencies  will  be 
responsible  for  extending  invitations  to  per- 
sons of  their  constituency. 

The  two-day  program  calls  for  the  follow- 
ing presentations:  “Agricultural  Factors  Af- 
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fecting  Hunger,”  by  C.  Franklin  Bishop,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Goshen  College;  “Programs 
for  Agricultural  Development  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca,” by  Benton  Rhoades,  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions, Incorporated;  and  “Economic  Factors 
Affecting  Hunger,”  by  Carl  Kreider,  dean, 
Goshen  College. 

Also,  “Porgrams  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Latin  America,”  by  Melvin  Blase, 
department  of  agricultural  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  “Revolution,  Hunger 
and  the  Church,"  by  R.  Herbert  Minnich, 
associate  professor  of  sociology,  Goshen  Col- 
lege; and  “Population  Pressures  in  Latin 
America — The  Current  Situation  and 
Trends,”  by  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  president, 
Conrad  Grebel  College. 

And  “Approaches  to  Family  Planning  in 
Latin  America,”  by  T.  G.  Hiebert,  MD,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  and  “Strategy  for  Respond- 
ing to  the  Problems  of  Food  and  Population 
in  Latin  America,”  a panel  discussion  by 
Henry  Weaver,  Jr.,  James  Kratz,  and  Edgar 
Stoesz. 

The  final  session  of  the  consultation  will 
be  a report  of  the  findings  committee  fol- 
lowed by  discussion. 

The  presentations  are  tentatively  scheduled 
to  be  printed  in  booklet  form  following  the 
consultation. 

Missionaries  Learn  Hong  Kong 
Culture 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Ira 
and  Evelyn  Kurtz  began  their  fifth  term  of 
language  study  in  Hong  Kong.  They  hope  to 
finish  the  sixth  term  in  July  and  continue 
part  time  with  a tutor. 

One  day  during  Chinese  New  Year  the 
Kurtzes  visited  a teacher  from  their  primary 
school  who  lives  on  Cheung  Chau  Island. 
They  learned  more  about  the  significance  of 
Chinese  New  Year,  the  necessity  of  talking 
about  the  right  things,  and  the  superstitions 
the  people  still  have. 

The  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
opened  a new  term  with  65  students  en- 
rolled. A dedicated  Chinese  principal  gives 
leadership  to  the  school  and  the  two  Sunday 
schools. 

Beginning  Feb.  17,  a Bible  class  was 
started  for  the  teenagers  at  the  Lo  Fu  Ngam 
Resettlement  Estate  to  provide  deeper  study 
for  those  who  have  already  attended  the 
Sunday  school  for  nearly  two  years.  Sunday 
evening  meetings  have  been  primarily  Bible 
stories  and  their  application. 

A 14-year-old  Chinese  girl  came  to  live 
with  the  Kurtzes  on  Jan.  2.  She  will  proba- 
bly stay  until  July.  When  she  heard  that  she 
could  stay  in  the  Kurtz  home,  her  first  excla- 
mation was  “ Dojeh  Tinfuh ” (Thank  my  heav- 
enly Father!).  The  Kurtzes  were  also  thank- 
ful because  they  needed  someone  to  speak 
Cantonese  with. 

The  Kurtzes  wrote,  “God’s  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  for  certainly  we  never  thought  of 
asking  for  a teenager.  Yet  now  we  thank  God 
for  it.” 


Moses  Ali  is  one  of  our  fine  Christian  stu- 
dents in  class  IV.  He’s  not  only  at  the  top 
of  his  class  academically,  but  has  a very 
pleasant  personality.  Moses  has  helped  me  a 
little  with  the  local  Igala  language.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  we  have  learned  to  know  him 
better  than  our  other  students. 

For  some  time  Moses  has  wanted  us  to 
visit  his  home  church.  We  were  finally  able 
to  arrange  a Sunday  morning  trip  during 
Christmas  vacation.  The  20-mile  drive  down 
a bumpy  road  was  enjoyable  because  of  the 
beautiful  dense  vegetation,  mostly  palm  trees. 

There  were  about  15  adults  at  the  village 
church  when  we  arrived.  They  were  waiting 
for  us  to  join  them  in  their  communion  serv- 
ice. There  we  were,  in  a little  church  with 
a dirt  floor  and  benches  without  backs. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
The  Levon  Christophels  of  Dearborn,  Mich., 
left  Feb.  14  for  a three-year  assignment  at 
Araguacema,  Brazil.  They  will  be  serving  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  Brazil,  Christophel  will  be  employed  as 
business  manager  for  the  Aurora  Associates 
farming  operation.  Mrs.  Christophel  will  serve 
as  nurse  at  a clinic  in  Alvorada.  Mennonite 
missionaries  have  been  in  northern  Brazil  since 
1955. 

A native  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Christophel 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Chris- 
tophel. He  graduated  from  Bethany  Christian 
High  School  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dearborn  ex- 
tension. He  also  graduated  from  Kellogg  Com- 
munity College  in  Battle  Creek. 

Mrs.  Christophel,  the  former  Virginia  Swartz- 
entruber  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Swartzentruber.  She 
is  a graduate  of  Iowa  Mennonite  School.  A 
registered  nurse,  she  graduated  from  Riverside 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  received  her  BS  in  nursing  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Christophels  are  members  of  the  Heath 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Battle  Creek. 


among  people  whom  we  couldn’t  communi- 
cate with,  except  for  a few  greetings,  sharing 
the  cup  of  communion. 

We  had  a feeling'bf  closeness  and  oneness 
with  them  that  is  difficult  to  describe.  To 
fellowship  together  like  this,  worshiping  and 
serving  the  same  Lord,  in  spite  of  language 
and  cultural  difference,  was  a great  expe- 
rience for  us. 

Following  the  communion  service  we  sang 
hymns  until  the  church  filled  with  people  for 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  service.  During 
the  service,  one  father  placed  his  small  boy 
nearly  at  our  feet  in  order  to  give  him  a 
better  view  of  these  “enefus”  (white  men). 
Bill  preached  the  sermon,  using  Moses  as  his 
interpreter. 

After  the  service  we  visited  Moses’  com- 
pound, met  his  mother,  a widow  whose  hut 
recently  went  up  in  flames,  and  many  other 
relatives.  We  also  greeted  the  chief  of  the 
village. 

Since  Moses’  mother  is  a widow,  tfce  chief 
looks  after  his  younger  sister  of  14.  In  turn, 
she  works  for  him.  She  was  the  one  who 
greeted  us  at  the  door  of  the  chief’s  hut 
and  made  sure  we  had  chairs  to  sit  on. 

From  Moses  we  learned  that  she  wasn’t 
able  to  read,  but  was  just  learning  to  read 
the  Igala  Bible.  When  we  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  her  going  to  school,  Moses  re- 
plied, “I  am  having  difficulties  finding 
enough  money  for  school  fees.  A second  stu- 
dent in  the  family  would  be  too  great  a bur- 
den.” 

It  made  us  sad  to  think  that  because  of 
lack  of  funds  this  girl  did  not  have  the 
chance  for  an  education. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave,  we 
had  two  live  chickens,  two  huge  stacks  of 
bananas,  other  fruit,  and  some  eggs — all  in 
appreciation  of  our  visit.  They  couldn’t  thank 
us  enough  for  coming.  Strange  that  they 
should  be  thanking  us  when  it  was  we  who 
were  most  blessed  by  the  visit. 

This  Sunday  proved  to  be  a highlight  in 
our  Nigeria  experience — one  we  ll  not  forget. 

— Bill  and  Marianne  Thiessen. 


Corpus  Christi  on  TV 

Corpus  Christi  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church  presents  the  gospel  one  month  a 
year  on  TV.  This  time  is  arranged  by  the 
Corpus  Christi  Spanish  Ministerial  Alliance. 
The  January  theme  carried  through  the  four 
Sunday  programs  was  “What  the  Bible 
Means  to  Our  Times.” 

Sandra  Gonzalez  of  Falfurrias,  Tex.;  a chil- 
dren’s choir  from  Prince  of  Peace;  Lorenzo 
Longoria,  Patsy  Gonzalez,  and  Maria  Elena 
Soliz  of  Alice,  Tex.;  Lupe  de  Leon  and  Juan 
Sanchez  of  Corpus  Christi;  Mary  Aguilar,  Is- 
rael de  Leon,  Nancy  de  Leon,  Antanacio 
Paiz.  and  Sevilla  Ebersole  of  Mathis,  Tex., 
participated  in  the  programs.  Pastor  Elvin  V. 
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Snyder  was  coordinator  and  presided  in  each 
program. 


Unit  Opens  in  Guatemala 

VS  men  Wilmer  Dagen  and  Ray  Kuhns  be- 
gan a new  VS  extension  in  the  Copan  area 
of  Guatemala  in  January  1968.  They  will  re- 
late to  the  Kekchi  Indian  tribe,  an  ethnic 
group  spanning  the  political  border  between 
eastern  Guatemala  and  western  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Dagen,  who  has  already  served  18  months 
in  Santa  Fe,  Honduras,  will  serve  in  Guate- 
mala for  six  months.  Kuhns,  who  spent  a 
number  of  months  visiting  Honduras  exten- 


FIELD 

The  following  positions  will  be  open  at 

Central  Christian  High  School  beginning  in 
September  1968:  English,  Speech,  Spanish, 
Librarian,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts, 
Art,  and  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Central  Christian  High  School  is  a state- 
chartered,  four-year  comprehensive  high 
school  located  in  Wayne  County  near  Kidron, 
Ohio.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  and  East- 
ern Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  has  a present  enrollment  of  215.  For 
further  information  write:  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Box  9,  Kidron,  Ohio  44636. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Rock- 
ville, Honey  Brook,  Pa.:  one  at  Forks,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. ; three  at  First  Mennonite,  Iowa 


Calendar 


Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop.  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Apr. 
26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 


sions,  is  now  beginning  his  18-month  assign- 
ment in  Guatemala. 

The  VS-ers  will  begin  learning  the  Kekchi 
language  in  order  to  develop  rapport  with 
the  Indians.  They  will  also  explore  the 
unique  Kekchi  culture  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
some  of  the  needs.  Eventually  they  will  be- 
gin agricultural  extension  and  community  de- 
velopment work. 

The  Voluntary  Service  extension  in  Guate- 
mala is  a conjoint  project  between  the  Wash- 
ington-Franklin  County  and  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Mission  Boards.  The  Washington- 
Franklin  Board  furnishes  personnel  and 
program  funds,  and  the  Eastern  Board  Volun- 
tary Service  office  administers  the  developing 
unit. 


NOTES 

City,  Iowa;  seventeen  at  Souderton,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Sieber,  Arthur,  111., 
at  Hopedale,  111.,  Mar.  10-15.  William  R. 
Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Toto  Gospel 
Mission,  North  Judson,  Ind.,  Mar.  13-20, 
Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Pond 
Bank,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  15-24.  Bill 
Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  17-23.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty, 
Ind.,  at  Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  24-31. 
Glen  Sell,  Columbia,  Pa.,  at  Fairview,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Mar.  24-31.  Ray  Erb,  Elora,  Ont., 
at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mar.  24-31. 

Richard  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  Apr.  7-14.  Clarence 
Troyer,  Engadine,  Mich.,  at  Maple  River, 
Brutus,  Mich.,  Apr.  7-14.  William  Hooley, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Apr.  11-14.  Ernest  Gehman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.,  Apr.  12-14. 
Earl  Wissler,  Reinholds,  Pa.,  at  Groffdale, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Apr.  14-21. 

A Stewardship  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  17.  J. 

J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Norman 
Shenk,  Salunga,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  speakers. 

The  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
Mennonite  conferences  in  India  was  held 
near  Shamshabad,  in  the  south  central  part 
of  the  country,  Jan.  26-28,  on  the  theme, 
“Church  Renewal  in  Present-day  India.”  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India  (MCSFI). 
J.  D.  Graber,  who  represented  the  Mennonite 
Church,  spoke  on  “The  Church  Apostolic.” 
The  annual  conference  of  the  Indian 
church  in  Bihar  convened  in  Chadwa,  Feb. 
21-23,  reported  Paul  Kniss.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  centered  around  the  church. 
Addresses  were:  “What  Is  the  Church,” 
“Leadership  in  the  Church,”  “Decision-mak- 
ing in  the  Church,”  “The  Mission  of  the 
Church,”  and  “The  Indigenous  Church.” 
Kniss  said  that  the  weather  was  somewhat 


cold  for  the  tents  that  the  delegates  had  to 
stay  in  during  the  conference. 

Jake  Flisher,  Mennonite  missionary  in 
Dhamtari,  India,  learned  from  the  Inter- 
Mission  Business  Office  in  Bombay  that  an 
international  crime  gang  is  at  work  taking 
checks  from  envelopes  overseas. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas  mis- 
sions at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
said  that  persons  wanting  to  send  money  to 
missionary  friends  overseas  should  channel  it 
through  the  sponsoring  agency.  The  agency 
can  assure  safe  crediting  of  the  money  to 
the  recipient’s  account. 

Nelson  Litwiller,  veteran  missionary  retired 
from  the  South  American  field,  spent  Feb. 
20  to  Mar.  4 in  Colombia  ministering  in  four 
churches.  Litwiller  was  also  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Latin -American  Confer- 
ence. 

Mission  Board  members  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  mark  July  3-7  as  the  time  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  meeting  will  convene  at  Kid- 
ron, Ohio.  The  theme  for  the  meeting  is, 
“Adventure  in  Mission.” 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


I recently  read  one  of  the  Arena  insertions  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  channeled  through  Mennonite 
Student  Services.  At  present,  as  a freshman  col- 
lege student,  I find  the  articles  helpful.  They  whet 
my  appetite. 

College  is  an  exciting  experience  for  me,  at 
times  frightening.  Religious  jargon  and  timeworn 
stereotypes  for  witness  must  go.  This  unfamiliar 
secular  territory  calls  for  a complete  reshuffling  of 
ideas.  It  has  taken  me  a long  time  to  awaken. 
Now  awake,  I feel  like  an  infant  taking  its  first 
wavering  steps.  For  twenty  years  I’ve  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  religious  world  that  I’m  just 
beginning  to  discover  another  exists.  In  order  to 
communicate  with  it.  I’ll  have  to  learn  to  speak 
its  language.  I believe  Arena  will  provide  some 
guidelines.  I’m  praying  for  the  future  success  of 
Arena. 

I also  find  the  Gospel  Herald  “with  jt.”  The 
articles  have  challenged  me,  as  I hope  they’ll  chal- 
lenge others.  Thanks  so  much  for  a relevant 
church  paper. — Barbara  Mosemann,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P S.  Arena  is  an  insert  into  Gospel  Herald  once 
a month  for  students  in  non-Mennonite  colleges 
and  universities  provided  by  Student  Services,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

I do  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I appreciate 
Gospel  Herald,  especially  the  more  recent  issues. 
Sometimes  it  absolutely  thrills  my  soul  to  note  the 
new  awareness  which  is  permeating  the  Mennonite 
Church.  I thank  God  for  people  who  have  the 
courage  to  write,  and  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  print,  such  articles  as  we  have  been  reading 
lately.  And  I am  happy  with  the  responses  in  the 
“Readers  Say”  column  which  reflect  the  attitude 
of  involvement  and  responsibility  being  adopted 
by  Christians.  Public  affairs  are  our  affairs.  Misery 
and  suffering  are  our  misery  and  suffering,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  take  place.  And  I’m  glaa  to  know 
that  most  of  us  realize  this. 

I’ve  just  finished  reading  for  perhaps  the  tenth 
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lime  “Amos,  Prophet  of  Righteousness”  (Oct.  3, 
1967,  issue),  and  as  usual  it  searched  my  heart  and 
called  me  to  reappraise  my  own  life  and  actions 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s  requirement.  And  1 
want  to  say,  "Thank  you.  Brother  Editor.” 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding,  Killbuck,  Ohio. 

o • 0 

The  article,  “A  Voice  from  the  Dead”  (Feb.  20 
issue),  I appreciated  very  much.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  Christian.  We  should  realize  we  are  not 
here  forever  and  our  obligation  is  to  help  others 
and  not  keep  everything  for  ourselves.  “Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  therefore  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law’  (Rom.  13:10;  1 Tim. 
6:10).  — Rohrer  Hershey,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Have  you  read  the  article,  “The  New  Menno- 
nites,”  by  John  1.  Smucker  (Jan.  30  issue)?  Turn 
to  it  and  read,  or  reread  it.  It  will  do  you  good. 
The.  reader  was  always  puzzled  to  know  why  our 
present  Mennonite  mission  practice  was  so  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  our  Anabaptist  ancestors  in 
their  missionary  vision  of  the  church  in  her  mis- 
sion to  a lost  world  in  which  we  live  today. 

The  writer  of  this  article  gives  a sound  reason, 
a solemn  warning  for  us  today.  If  we  do  not  wish 
to  come  under  the  judgment  of  Rev.  3:16,  let  us 
return  to  the  faith  of  our  Anabaptist  forefathers, 
and  spend  and  be  spent  to  bring  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  lost  world  in  which  we  live  today! 
Let  the  lost  in  our  cities  be  our  concern  today  too. 

— Orrie  D.  Yoder,  Elroy,  Pa. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blosser — Swope. — Carroll  Blosser  and  Erma 
Swope,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong., 
by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Jan.  20,  1968. 

Good — Nissley. — Arthur  Good,  Kouts,  Ind., 
Hopewell  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Louise  Nissley,  Mor- 
gantown, Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
Feb.  10,  1968. 

Neuenschwander — Zamora. — Wayne  Neuen- 

schwander  and  Connie  Zamora,  both  of  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Feb.  17, 
1968. 

Fletcher — Bender. — Robert  Pletcher,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Marlene  Bender,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  both 
of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  bv  Vernon  E.  Bontreger, 
Feb.  17,  1968. 

Yoder — Olson. — Omer  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
and  Vivian  Olson,  Marengo,  Iowa,  by  Glen  Fink, 
assisted  by  Ron  Kennel,  Jan.  20,  1968. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Fetterman,  Allen  and  Lueen  (Crossgrove).  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jane 
Marie,  Feb.  3,  1968. 

Hartman,  Ralph  and  Carolyn  (Schrock),  Red 
Lake,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Cheryl 
Yvonne,  Feb.  13,  1968. 

Lapp,  Samuel  J.  and  Helen  (Longenecker), 
Worcester,  Pa.,  first  child,  George  Anthony,  Feb. 
25,  1968. 

Nisly,  Harvey  D.  and  Edna  (Miller),  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  second  adopted  daughter,  Emma  June,  born 
June  8,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  15,  1968. 

Nissley,  Robert  and  Janelle  (Miller),  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Jill  Michele,  Oct.  13,  1967. 


Overholt,  Frank,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Eugene, 
Feb.  17,  1968. 

Weaver,  Dale  and  Ida  (Shirk),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
first  child,  Jeffrey  Eugene,  Feb.  11,  1968. 

Westover,  Robert  and  Helen  (Friesen),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brenda  Lee, 
Feb.  19,  1968. 

Whetstone,  Jacob  and  Sylvia  (Hochstetler),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  seventh  child,  first  son,  Philip,  Dec. 
13,  1967. 

Wiens,  Richard  H.  and  Mary  Lee  (Detweiler), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Kay,  Feb.  21, 
1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beiler,  John  K.,  son  of  Abram  and  Susie  (King) 
Beiler,  was  bom  at  Leola,  Pa.,  July  21,  1891;  died 
at  Suplee,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1968;  aged  76  y.  7 m.  On 
Dec.  11,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Katie  K.  Stoltz- 
fus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Miriam — Mrs.  Floyd  Yoder,  Katnryn — Mrs.  John 
Wenger,  Joseph,  and  Raymond),  15  grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mary  King), 
and  2 brothers  (Henry  and  Amos).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Feb.  24,  with  Ira  Kurtz  and  Har- 
vey Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Birkey,  Raymond  F.,  son  of  Levi  and  Kate 
(Oyer)  Birkey,  was  bom  at  Dewey,  111.,  Mar.  29, 
1911;  died  at  Gibson  City,  III,  of  arteriosclerosis, 
Feb.  8,  1968;  aged  56  y.  10  m.  10  d.  On  Aug.  18, 
1939,  he  was  married  to  Lela  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 children  (David,  Virginia — 
Mrs.  Roman  Gingerich,  Louann,  Kay — Mrs.  Henry 
Gingerich,  Reta,  and  Connie),  one  brother  (Ralph), 
and  2 sisters  (June  Stormzand  and  Velma  Birkey). 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Bend  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  10,  with 
Alton  Horst  and  Ivan  Birkey  officiating. 

Carigon,  Harold  E.,  of  Clarksville,  Mich.,  was 
bom  June  23,  1889;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Feb.  18,  1968;  aged  78  y.  7 m.  26  d.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  (Grace),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Edward 
Tanis  and  Mrs.  Russel  Aspinall),  4 sons  (Albert, 
Howard,  Harry,  and  Harold,  Jr.),  12  grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Edith  Tripp, 
Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Preston),  and 
2 brothers  (Bert  and  Chester).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Bowne  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  21,  with  Dan  Zook  and  T.  E.  Schrock 
officiating. 

Eby,  Theodore  R.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Amanda 
(Reiff)  Eby,  was  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
Oct.  22,  1885;  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  13, 
1968;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  22  d.  On  Nov.  23,  1909,  he 
was  married  to  Emma  H.  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Esther — Mrs.  Mich- 
ael Horst,  Emma — Mrs.  Paul  Shank,  Nora — Mrs. 
Menno  Horst,  Isaac  M.,  and  Daniel  M.),  3 brothers 
(Reuben  R.,  Jonas  R.,  and  Noah  R.),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Fannie  Martin,  Mrs.  Florence  Horst,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Martin),  15  grandchildren,  and  21  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Reiff’s  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  15,  with 
Reuben  E.  Martin,  Nelson  H.  Martin,  and  Earl  M. 
Miller  officiating. 

Gingerich,  Nannie  Delilah,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Malinda  (Warye)  Yoder,  was  bom  at  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Mar.  24,  1882;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan. 
23,  1968;  aged  85  y.  9 m.  30  d.  On  Sept.  17,  1905, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  Gingerich,  who  died  in 
December  1962.  Surviving  are  10  children  (Charity 
— Mrs.  Menno  Troyer,  Leroy,  Truman,  Eunice 
Mae — Mrs.  Nelson  Histand,  Paul,  Orie,  Lois — Mrs. 
Wallace  Bender,  Simon,  and  Clayton),  39  grand- 
children, 23  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Hershberger,  Emma — Mrs.  J.  P. 
Miller,  and  Clora  Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Chris  A. 


and  Oliver  J.).  Saloma,  Mrs.  A.  I.  Yoder,  and  Tru- 
man Yoder  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  West  Union  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Jan.  26,  with  Herman  E.  Ropp 
and  Emery  Hochstetler  officiating. 

Glass,  Forrest  Jefferies,  son  of  Frederick  W. 
and  Florence  (Jefferies)  Glass,  was  born  near 
Broadway,  Va.,  June  8,  1909;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  New  York  University  Medical  Center,  New 
York  City,  Feb.  11,  1968;  aged  58  y.  8 m.  3 d. 
On  Mar.  15,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Eby, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Virginia — Mrs.  Abner  Schlabach),  one  son  (Rich- 
ard), 3 brothers  (Ernest,  John,  and  Robert),  2 sis- 
ters (Emma  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Cletus  Nolt),  and  2 
grandchildren.  One  brother  (Gordon)  and  one 
grandchild  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Mellinger’s  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  14,  with  Paul  G.  Landis,  Harry  S. 
Lefever,  and  Nelson  B.  Landis  officiating. 

Greider,  Howard  G.,  son  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth 
(Cassel)  Greider,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
July  28,  1880;  died  Jan.  22,  1968;  aged  87  y.  5 m. 
24  d.  On  Nov.  11,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
N.  Herr,  who  died  Apr.  22,  1948.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Martin  Grove), 
one  grandson,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mountville  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  25,  with  Elmer  Kennel  and  Mahlon 
Hess  officiating. 

Hecker,  Alma,  daughter  of  Abe  E.  and  Abigail 
(Gardner)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Mar.  7,  1893;  died  at  Pomerene  Hospital,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1968;  aged  74  y.  11  m.  9 d. 
On  Nov.  28,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Clarence 
Hecker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Delmer  and  Russel),  3 grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Clinton  and  Clyde),  and 
me  sister  (Wilma).  She  was  a member  of  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
20,  at  the  Berlin  Church,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  and 
Paul  Hummel  officiating. 

Helmuth,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Dan  and  Barbara 
Yoder,  was  bom  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Aug.  31, 
1925;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1968;  aged  42  y.  5 m.  9 d.  On  Apr. 
24,  1947,  she  was  married  to  Elvon  Helmuth,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Ronald,  Loren, 
Gary,  and  Phillip)  and  8 brothers  and  sisters  (Dan, 
Mary — Mrs.  Raymond  Nisly,  Fanny — Mrs.  Melvin 
Nisly,  Vernon,  Rebecca — Mrs.  Lester  Miller,  Lee, 
Paul,  and  Alfred).  She  was  a member  of  the  Johns- 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  13,  with  Ray  F.  Miller  and  Murray  Krabill 
officiating;  interment  in  Shanck  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Henry  Peter,  son  of  Isaac  and  Fannie 
(Nafziger)  Hertzler,  was  bom  in  Long  Green,  Md., 
Oct.  27,  1883;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  8, 
1968;  aged  84  y.  3 m.  11  d.  On  Jan.  22,  1906,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  L.  Shenk,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  9 children  (Arthur,  Milford,  Lois 
—Mrs.  J.  Virgil  Hostetter,  Ruth — Mrs.  Byard 
Shank,  Harry,  Oliver,  Osie — Mrs.  Ralph  Ziegler, 
Edith — Mrs.  John  Wenger,  and  Dora — Mrs.  Dan 
Brunk),  44  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Moses  and  O.  Leroy).  One  son 
(Menno)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Lindsey  Funeral  Home,  Harrisonburg, 
Feb.  9,  with  Menno  S.  Brunk  and  William  Mc- 
Grath officiating;  and  at  the  Warwick  River  Church, 
Denbigh,  Feb.  10,  with  John  H.  Shenk,  George 
Brunk,  and  Truman  H.  Brunk  officiating. 

Krabill,  Fred  Byron,  son  of  Eli  and  Lydia 
(Plank)  Krabill,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  May 
18,  1901;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Jan.  23,  1968; 
aged  66  y.  8 m.  5 d.  On  Oct.  15,  1930,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Mae  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Marvin  and  Gerald),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Minnie  Kempf), 
Four  sisters  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He'was  a member  of  the  Smithville  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Gresser  Funeral 
Home,  Orrville,  Jan.  26,  with  David  Eshleman  and 
Walter  Caston  officiating. 
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Overholt,  Brian  Douglas,  was  stillborn  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kankakee,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ed- 
ward Overholt  of  St.  Anne,  111.),  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Frey),  and  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Overholt). 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  St.  Anne  Ceme- 
tery, Feb.  10,  with  Mark  Lehman  officiating. 

Schertz,  Oliver,  son  of  Peter  and  Pauline 
Schertz,  was  born  at  Havelock,  Iowa,  Dec.  13, 
1903;  died  at  his  home  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  Jan.  20, 
1968;  aged  65  y.  1 m.  7 d.  In  1925  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lavina  Horsch,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Lois  Mae — Mrs.  Chris  Ul- 
rich ),  3 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Ralph  and  Carl), 
and  2 sisters  (Elsie  Schertz  and  Mable  Schertz). 
Two  sisters  and  7 brothers  preceded  him  in  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Manson  (Iowa) 
Church,  Jan.  24,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus  and  James 
Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in  Memorial  Park, 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Stahl,  Alvin,  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Bleam) 
Stahl,  was  bom  in  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.,  Sept.  9,  1884; 
died  at  Sun  Shine  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
July  7,  1967;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  27, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Pearl  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 brothers  (Ray, 
George,  and  Floyd)  and  one  sister  (Naomi  Miller). 
One  brother  (John  Henry)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bowne  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  10,  with  T.  E. 
Schrock  and  Dan  Zook  officiating. 

Swartzendruber,  Mattie  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Gideon  and  Lena  (Moyer)  Bender,  was  bom  in 
Lyon  Co.,  Kan.,  Mar.  2,  1896;  died  near  Hydro, 
Okla.,  Feb.  14,  1968;  aged  71  y.  11  m.  12  a.  On 
Dec.  25,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Alva  Swartzen- 
druber, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Glenn),  one  daughter  (Ada  Mae — Mrs.  Delmar 
Yoder),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Clara  Snyder  and  Lizzie — 
Mrs.  Willis  Yoder),  and  7 grandchildren.  Preceding 
her  in  death  were  one  daughter  (Lela  Fern),  4 sis- 
ters (Maye,  Mary  Magdalena,  Barbara  Alice,  and 
Ida),  and  one  brother  (Henry).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Church,  Feb.  17, 
with  Chester  Staged,  John  Slagell,  and  J.  G. 
Hartzler  officiating. 

Ulrich,  Fannie,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Rediger)  Ulrich,  was  bom  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Apr.  27,  1881;  died  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Feb.  13, 
1968;  aged  86  y.  2 m.  14  d.  One  brother  (Chris) 
survives.  Four  sisters  and  4 brothers  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Man- 
son  Church,  Feb.  17,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus  and 
James  Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in  Rosehid 
Cemetery,  Manson. 

Wenger,  Benjamin  David,  son  of  Perry  B.  and 
Hattie  (Trissel)  Wenger,  was  bom  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  Rock- 
ingham Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Dec.  17,  1967;  aged  68  y.  2 m.  15  d.  On  Oct.  21, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Edmondson,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (William  B., 
Robert  D.,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Clayton  O.  Shenk,  and 
Evelyn — Mrs.  Paul  L.  Kratz),  one  foster  son  (Frank 
Buonocore),  6 brothers  and  sisters  (Leota — Mrs. 
Roy  Early,  Anna,  Etta,  Julia,  Ella — Mrs.  Samuel 
Martin,  and  Trissel),  and  5 grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pike  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Dec.  19,  with  Menno  S.  Brunk,  A. 
T.  Rollins,  Samuel  Janzen,  and  Byard  Shank  offi- 
ciating. 

Wideman,  Edwin  H.,  son  of  Abraham  and  Anna 
(Hembling)  Wideman,  was  bom  in  Ontario,  May  27, 
1887;  died  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Feb.  7, 1968;  aged 
89  y.  8 m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  15,  1902,  he  was  married 
to  Leah  Brubaker,  who  died  in  1956.  Surviving 
are  8 children  (Rachel — Mrs.  Wesley  Ellis,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lauber,  Walter,  Oscar,  Ann — Mrs.  Wil- 
lard Byers,  Irene,  Lena — Mrs.  Amos  Hostetler, 
and  Ethel — Mrs.  Henry  Birkey),  19  grandchildren, 
38  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  3 sisters. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Adamson  s Sheridan 
Funeral  Home,  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  W.  R.  Naf- 
ziger;  interment  in  Sheridan  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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What 

Makes 

Service 

Christian? 


By  Willard  M.  Swartley 


Some  vears  ago  I read  a story  of  a person  who  was  a very 
enthusiastic  Christian  worker.  He  often  dreamed  about  the 
possibilities  of  what  he  would  do  in  Christian  service.  After 
one  busy  day  he  slouched  down  in  an  easy  chair,  fell  asleep, 
and  began  to  dream.  In  the  dream  he  felt  a hard  object  in 
his  inside  coat  pocket.  As  he  pulled  the  object  out,  a voice 
said  to  him,  "Here,  let  me  take  it  and  analyze  it  for  you. 
This  object  represents  your  motivations  for  Christian  service. 
The  person  then  took  the  object  into  a laboratory,  put  it 
under  a certain  heat  treatment,  and  then  with  a hammer  was 
able  to  tap  it  apart  into  different  layers.  These  layers  when 
weighed  represented  the  motivation  in  this  person  s Chris- 
tian service. 

The  report  follows:  motivation  arising  from  sense  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment,  50  percent;  from  loyalty  to  denomination 
and  program,  20  percent;  from  judgment  that  work  is  better 
than  other  alternatives,  20  percent;  from  loyalty  to  other  per- 
sons in  helping  and  befriending  them,  6 percent;  and  from 
pure  love  and  devotion  to  God,  4 percent. 

We  ought  to  look  rather  critically  at  this  staggering  story 
and  perhaps  even  caustically  at  our  own  lives  in  terms  of 
our  motivation.  What  really  does  motivate  and  direct  us  in 

Willard  M.  Swartlev  is  an  instructor  in  New  Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  delivered  this  address  at  a voluntary  service  program 
directors  conference  in  1967. 


our  so-called  Christian  service?  Several  of  the  dominant  mo- 
tivations behind  much  of  the  humanitarian  service  that  gets 
done  today  are  indeed  not  bad,  but  neither  are  they  uniquely 
and  distinctly  Christian. 

Motivated  by  Duty 

One  such  motivation  is  duty — a sense  of  obligation  to  one’s 
fellowmen.  This  may  stem  from  one’s  total  ethical  perspective 
that  man  has  a sense  of  duty  as  man.  He  senses  that  he  is 
a part  of  a community,  a state,  or  a nation.  As  such  he  feels 
the  responsibility  of  his  world  citizenship.  If  this  sense  of 
duty,  however,  is  one’s  sole  attitude  in  service,  what  really 
is  the  Christian  dimension  in  this  person  as  a servant?  When 
our  young  men  talk  about  serving  their  two  years,  they  often 
reflect  this  viewpoint  of  duty.  They  do  it  because  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it.  But  young  men  who  do  not  believe  in  non- 
resistance  also  give  two  years  of  their  life  to  the  government. 
Up  to  this  point  we  do  not  .show  distinctive  Christian  moti- 
vation. We  merely  fulfill  our  duty  as  others  do. 

A second  dominant  motivation  guiding  individuals  into 
service  today  is  personal  prestige  or  self-fulfillment.  This  in- 
dividual is  constantly  concerned  about  the  kind  of  satisfaction 
that  he  gets  from  the  service,  the  kind  of  achievement  that 
he  gets  in  the  service  itself.  He’s  also  deeply  concerned  about 
praise,  commendation,  honor  pins,  and  service  awards.  If  we 
were  to  be  honest,  there  are  none  of  us  who  escape  com- 
pletely this  motivation  in  our  lives.  It  is  there  because  we 
are  human.  The  unique  aspect  of  Christian  servanthood  lies 
elsewhere. 

There  is  still  a third  and  even  more  laudable  motivation 
that  directs  many  people  into  service’today — the  humanitarian 
motivation.  This  perhaps  is  the  ideology  behind  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  and  many  other  noble  activities  in  the  world 
today.  This  motivation  comes  from  the  human  concern  for 
equality  and  justice  among  men.  People  are  in  need;  there- 
fore, we  must  do  something  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  of  the  people  about  us.  These  motivations  are  not  nec- 
essarily wrong;  however,  we  can  have  a very  strong  humani- 
tarian motivation  and  still  not  necessarily  have  any  unique 
Christian  commitment.  The  person  who  acts  in  accord  with 
this  motivation  will  find  himself  responding  to  the  starvation 
problems  of  a large  part  of  the  world,  the  Vietnam  chaos, 
the  urban  squalor,  and  the  neurotic  tension.  He  will  also  find 
himself  responding  to  racial  injustice  and  the  handicapped 
and  underprivileged.  While  humanitarian  concern  is  indeed 
not  alien  to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  senant, 
yet  it  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  uniquely  Christian  either. 

Characteristics  of  Christian  Service 

Having  now  looked  at  these  three  common  motivations,  the 
question  arises.  What  in  light  of  these  motivations  uniquely 
characterizes  Christian  service?  The  most  obvious  point  is 
that  the  Christian  servant  makes  service  uniquely  Christian. 
But  who  is  he  and  in  what  way  is  he  different  from  the  per- 
son who  serves  from  other  motivations?  He  is  not  merely  a 
servant  of  duty,  a servant  of  prestige,  or  a servant  of  justice. 
He  is  primarily  a servant  of  Christ.  But  what  does  this 
mean?  What  does  he  say  about  the  things  he  does?  How  does 
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he  perform  his  activities? 

Most  significantly,  the  Christian  servant  believes  in  and 
confesses  a sovereign  God  who  is  over  all  and  in  all  historv. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Christian  is  parading  this 
confession,  that  he  is  going  out  on  the  street  corner  and 
saying,  “The  reason  I am  here  is  that  1 believe  God  is 
doing  something  in  the  world  today,  and  I am  participating 
in  it.  But  it  is  a deep,  persistent  conviction  within  his  life. 
From  this  vantage  point  he  sees  history  as  God’s  opportunity 
for  servanthood.  History  and  the  events  of  history  are  man’s 
opportunity  given  to  him  by  the  Divine. 

One  could  further  say  that  the  suffering  in  the  world  and 
the  conquest  of  that  suffering  are  respectively  the  antagonist 
and  the  protagonist  in  God's  drama  of  history.  In  other  words, 
there  is  in  history  the  conquest  of  evil  and  suffering  and 
malady.  This  is  God’s  work  in  history;  this  is  God  s protag- 
onist work,  and  there  is  also  the  antagonist  in  history — the 
disease,  the  malady,  the  war,  the  suffering.  The  Christian 
sees  himself  as  actually  serving  the  protagonist  work  of  God 
in  history.  He  sees  himself  as  copartner  with  God  in  His  di- 
vine plan  of  conquest,  triumph,  and  consummation.  He  sees 
the  cross  itself  as  a kind  of  paradigm  for  his  own  life.  Ex- 
ternally the  cross  appeared  to  be  defeat,  but  from  the  view- 
point of  faith,  the  cross  itself  was  history  ’s  greatest  conquest. 

Even  though  the  individual  may  be  involved  in  very  menial 
tasks — even  suffering  of  life — yet  he  knows  the  potencv  of 
the  seed  that  is  dropped  into  the  ground,  dies,  and  then,  be- 
hold, brings  forth  much  fruit. 

Consequently,  one  can  say  that  all  of  Christian  service  is 
eschatological  announcement.  It  is  an  announcement  of  what 
God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do.  It  is  an  announcement 
that  God  is  doing  something  with  this  old  world.  He  is  tri- 
umphing; He  is  conquering;  He  is  fulfilling  His  purposes;  and 
He  h as  called  us  to  be  responsible  partners  in  all  of  that 
activity. 

Responsive  Action 

A second  and  crucial  factor  which  I suggest  distinguishes 
the  Christian  servant  is  that  he  sees  his  service  as  responsive 
action  to  God’s  gracious  work  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  loves  others 
because  God  in  Christ  loves  them.  He  helps  them  because 
he  has  been  helped  by  God  in  Christ.  Eph.  2:1-10  illustrates 
this  point.  Man  is  dead  in  his  own  transgressions  and  sins;  he 
is  unemployed;  he  has  no  precise  purpose  in  life.  Then  this 
whole  condition  is  punctuated  with  the  word  in  Eph.  2:4: 
But  Cod,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  comes  to  man’s  rescue  as 
Redeemer  and  Savior  in  Christ  Jesus.  Then  man  is  joined  in 
life  and  union  with  God. 

The  redeemed  man  is  now  God  s workmanship  created  in 
Christ  Jesus.  One  can  say  this  many  different  ways.  He  can 
talk  about  being  a copartner  with  God  in  His  reconciling  min- 
istry. He  can  even  speak  about  it  as  Jesus  did — I came  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me;  or.  My  Father  is  working  and 
I am  also  working.  This  means  that  his  total  being  and  acting 
is  in  accord  with  God  s creation  of  a new  humanity,  and  this 
new  humanity  announces  God’s  conquest  of  the  problems  of 
life — the  barriers  between  races,  the  hostility  and  hate  in 
men  s hearts.  So  the  Christian  actually  sees  himself  not  so 


much  attempting  to  overcome  the  problems  of  society,  not  to 
achieve  racial  desegregation  and  integration,  but  actually 
that  he  comes  announcing  this  as  a possibility,  this  as  a gift, 
this  as  a reality  from  the  divine  viewpoint.  This  means  that 
all  of  our  activity  is  responsive  action,  responsive  love  to 
God.  This  is  agape  love. 

It  is  this  self-giving  of  an  individual  in  which  God  Himself 
is  Subject  and  God  is  acting  on,  in,  and  through  us  for  the 
sake  of  our  brother  and  for  the  sake  of  our  fellowmen  that 
marks  the  Christian  servant  as  distinct  and  unique.  We  love 
the  other  individual  because  God  loved  us  in  Christ  and  be- 
cause He  loves  him  in  Christ.  Ours  then  becomes  a channel- 
ing process  of  the  divine  love.  We  are  God’s  agents  of  recon- 
ciliation. We  become  those  who  remind  men  of  their  divine 
worth  through  Christ. 

A Liturgy  to  God 

A third  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  servant  is  that 
he  lives  and  acts  a liturgy  acceptable  to  God.  While  most  of 
us  as  Mennonites  know  little  about  liturgy,  yet  the  idea  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  everyday  activity.  Not  only  is  the  word 
rare  in  our  own  tradition,  but  it  is  also  rare  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Rom.  12:2  the  word  “worship  denotes  the  giving 
of  our  lives  for  God  s cause.  It  is  the  secular  liturgy  of  life, 
the  liturgy  that  is  lived  out  in  the  market  place,  in  the  din 
of  our  present  world. 

We  can  describe  this  liturgy  with  various  motifs.  Eph. 
5:15-20  outlines  for  us  what  it  means  to  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  to  live  a life  of  praise  to  God.  One  feature  of  this  lit- 
urgy or  worship  amid  the  secular  quarters  of  the  world  is 
praise  and  edification.  Life  itself  becomes  an  edifying  influence 
in  our  society.  There  is  also  joy  and  triumph  in  our  service. 
We  give  ourselves  back  to  Him  because  He  has  given  Him- 
self for  us  in  Christ.  We  also  serve  Him  thankfully  and  hope- 
fully. I suppose  if  I were  to  describe  the  total  Christian  per- 
son as  distinct  from  another  Christian  person,  both  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  areas  of  service,  it  would  be  in  this  one  word 
— thanksgiving.  This  pulls  the  whole  together.  A Christian 
gives  a thankful  response  to  what  God  has  already  done  for 
him. 

Punctuating  these  motifs  of  liturgy,  which  are  praise,  joy, 
thankfulness,  is  also  the  suffering  in  which  the  individual  is 
involved  as  a Christian  servant.  Because  of  the  chasm  be- 
tween God  and  man,  suffering  etches  every  comer  of  our 
society.  The  Christian,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  secular  liturgy, 
will  find  himself  enmeshed  empatheticallv  and  directlv  in  suf- 
fering. But  our  faith  also  affirms  that  suffering  itself  has  heal- 
ing power.  Suffering  potentially  redeems,  as  demonstrated  on 
the  cross.  Thus,  the  moods  of  suffering  which  are  coupled 
with  the  moods  of  praise,  joy,  and  thanksgiving  form  a kind 
of  symphonic  secular  liturgy  of  life. 

Finally,  Paul  succinctly  describes  the  Christian  servant  in 
Col.  3:15-17.  In  these  three  verses  the  Christian  servant  is 
depicted  as  one  in  whom  the  peace  of  Christ  is  ruling,  one 
in  whom  the  word  of  Christ  is  dwelling,  and  one  in  whom 
the  name  of  Christ  is  doing.  As  we  place  ourselves  against 
this  portrait,  we  should  think  about  our  roles  as  Christian 
servants. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


More  Than  Opinion 

The  cartoon  "Peanuts  once  had  its  various  little  char- 
acters discussing  which  subjects  they  liked  best  in  school.  One 
preferred  mathematics  and  social  studies,  another  ancient  his- 
tory and  science.  "And  what  are  your  favorite  subjects. 
Charlie  Brown?  they  asked. 

After  a moment  s thought  he  replied,  "1  tend  to  prefer 
only  those  subjects  which  are  largeiv  a matter  of  one’s  per- 
sonal opinion.  Maybe  Charlie  Brown  was  speaking  for  many 
of  us  who  tr\  too  often  to  make  a case  for  doing  things  with  . 
the  least  effort. 

In  this  regard,  I would  like  to  make  a point  about  the  sum- 
mer Bible  school  program.  Congregations  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  staff  their  schools.  The  schedules  of  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  complicated  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
time  when  it  suits  everybody.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  SBS 
program  is  to  continue  its  unique  contribution,  it  will  not 
be  on  the  basis  of  mere  favorable  opinion.  Rather,  congre- 
gations will  need  to  call  forth  their  most  creative  imagination 
on  when,  where,  and  how  an  effective  SBS  program  can  be 
carried  on  in  their  ow  n particular  situations. 

Should  it  be  an  evening  school?  Should  it  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  two  weeks?  Should  adult  classes  and  special 
courses  be  added?  Can  the  teachers  be  trained  along  with 
other  teachers  in  a total  congregational  leadership  training 
program?  Should  people  be  paid  so  that  they  can  give  up  a 
regular  job  for  the  duration  of  SBS?  What  is  the  value  of  a 
closing  program?  What  kind  is  best?  How  about  a day  when 
parents  visit  regular  classes  instead  of  having  a closing  pro- 
gram? What  is  the  most  realistic  way  of  relating  SBS  to  the 
needs  of  the  communitv?  How  shall  SBS  relate  to  the  total 
teaching  program  of  the  congregation?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  call  for  more  than  the  mere  personal  opinions 
of  the 'casuallv  interested.  The  congregation  must  make  firm 
corporate  decisions  about  them  if  the  SBS  ministry  is  to 
succeed.  - 

Once  the  congregation  has  decided  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable odds  the  SBS  program  is  important  for  them,  then 
the  commitment  of  staff  persons  can  be  expected. 

One  pastor,  after  reminding  the  congregation  of  its  com- 
mitment, announces  that  on  a certain  Sunday  he  will  be 
reads  in  his  office  to  receive  volunteers  for  all  aspects  of  the 
SBS  program.  “I  expect,”  he  says  to  the  congregation,  "a 
line  of  volunteers  halfway  up  the  aisle  because  1 know  you 
believe  in  it. 

Now  there  is  an  approach  worth  trying! 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

Guide  us,  our  Father, 

Through  the  trying  times 
When  we  are  tempted 
To  throw  in  the  sponge, 

To  coast  with  the  crowd. 

Or  to  forget  Your  faithfulness. 

Teach  us  how 

To  nurture  the  good 

So  that  righteousness 

Might  spread 

And  supplant  the  had. 

Make  us  to  know 
That  truth  will  triumph. 

And,  though  we  cannot  see 
The  end  of  our  commitment. 
May  our  confidence 
In  Your  des ire  fo r our  good 
Never  weaken  or  waver. 

Amen. 


Mt.  Zion  Church 

The  Mt.  Zion  Church  is  located  at  Versailles,  Mo.  The  church  was  be- 
gun from  emigrations  from  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Canada.  Ser- 
vices were  first  held  in  a schoolhouse.  The  church  was  organized  in  1871. 
The  first  church  was  built  in  1876,  with  a second  church  in  the  same 
location  built  in  1905.  The  building  was  remodeled  in  1953,  and  in  1959 
an  addition  was  built  to  the  front.  The  first  minister  serving  at  Mt.  Zion 
was  Daniel  Brundage.  The  present  pastor  is  Allen  Zook.  Membership,  49. 
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Editorials 


Sacrifice,  Integrity,  and  Commitment 


Mind  if  I ramble  a little  today?  Here’s  hoping  what  is 
shared,  mostly  from  others,  will  be  of  some  help  and  give  at 
least  a little  insight. 

Lawrence  Slaught,  editor  of  Watchman-Examiner,  raises  a 
profound  truth  in  his  editorial,  “Spurious  Sacrifice.’’  He 
writes,  "Life  does  not  long  tolerate  the  spurious.  The  Amer- 
ican Indians  understood  this  well  and  prepared  their  young 
men  for  the  most  desperate  kind  of  experiences.  Among  some 
tribes  the  initiatory  rites  into  manhood  were  seemingly  cruel 
to  the  extreme,  but  no  more  so  than  would  be  later  experi- 
enced in  real  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  word  brave  came 
to  be  synonymous  for  a male  Indian.  The  current  trend  to 
avoid  responsibility  has  become  a characteristic  of  our  age — 
sex  without  conception,  laziness  without  hunger,  tobacco 
without  nicotine,  coffee  without  caffeine,  food  without  calories. 
Eventually  a civilization  built  upon  the  avoidance  of  responsi- 
bility falls.  Spurious  sacrifice  is  no  sacrifice  at  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  today  is  integrity — an  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  a moral  code,  utter  sincerity,  honesty, 
and  candor.  Life  has  been  so  easy  for  most  of  us  that  we  can 
develop  a spirit  of  spurious  sacrifice.  “The  greatest  need  to- 
day,’ said  a Christian  leader,  “is  integrity.  “What  is  sec- 
ond? someone  asked.  “Integrity,”  he  replied.  “And  third?  ” 
he  was  asked  again.  Again  he  answered,  "Integrity.” 

Franklin  H.  Littell  in  a recent  article  tells  us  that  we  need 
not  have  serious  worry  about  the  “New  Left.  It  lacks  even 
the  discipline  to  capture  a newsstand.  It  does  not  have  the  in- 
ner strength  to  change  anything.  All  it  can  do  is  talk  about 
what  should  be  changed. 

Littell  illustrates  his  point  by  citing  an  example  in  which  a 
brilliant  New  Left  leader  got  himself  elected  president  of 
the  student  body  on  one  of  the  great  state  universities.  After 
election,  preceded  and  followed  by  great  promises  and  agitat- 
ed verbalization,  he  left  campus.  He  could  not  carry  his 
promises  through. 

“The  truth  is,  says  Littell,  “that  the  ‘New  Left  is  ex- 
cessively verbal  and  highly  individualistic  (in  thought  as  well 
as  dress  and  hirsute)  and  as  incapable  of  being  successfully 
revolutionary  as  it  is  unable  to  carry  on  a sustained  dialogue 
to  better  campus  life.  Alienated  they  may  be;  effective  thev 
are  not. 

Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  Christian  Herald,  wrote  in 
the  January  issue,  “Be-ins  were  one  of  the  antics  of  the  hip- 
pies, those  disturbed  and  disturbing  youngsters  who  tried  to 
resign  from  the  human  race  because  they  felt  that  things 
were  getting  out  of  hand  and  because  they  had  the  notion 
that  anybody  over  thirty  was  a hypocrite.  But  there  are  also 
such  things  as  hippiecrites.  There  is  an  inescapable  phoniness 
in  expecting  that  society  will  somehow'  provide  bread  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  brows  to  those  whose  brows  are 
not  only  unfurrowed  but  amazingly  unheated.  Somebody 
needs  to  make  a speech  about  the  tremendously  important 


place  of  flour  pow'er  in  the  world. 

According  to  Seymour  L.  Halleck,  director  of  Student  Psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  alienated  student 
has  a “tendency  to  live  in  the  present  and  to  avoid  commit- 
ment to  people,  causes,  or  ideas.  Further,  he  is  character- 
ized by  “an  almost  total  lack  of  communication  with  parents 
and  other  adults.  Third,  the  alienated  student  has  “an  ill- 
defined  self-concept.  He  has  no  center,  no  roots.  The  pitv 
is  that  much  education  has  taught,  as  Thoreau  said  years 
ago,  “All  the  branches  [ of  learning]  and  none  of  the  roots. 
What  a challenge  for  the  Christian  church  to  provide  a wor- 
thy commitment,  a caring  body  of  persons  and  center  for  life. 

We  are  told  that  a new  breed  of  “responsible  nonconform- 
ists is  appearing  on  the  campus.  They  understand  the  need 
for  institutions  to  implement  social  action  and  identify  with 
them.  They  still  believe  strongly  in  social  change,  but  think 
it  can  be  best  done  through  the  educational  programs  and  the 
professions.  They  are,  according  to  reports,  stealing  the  show 
from  their  bearded,  sandal-footed  counterparts  whose  program 
is  merely  protest. — D. 

Rejoice  with  Them  That  Rejoice 

Though  it  may  sound  strange,  it  seems  that  for  most  it  is 
easier  to  weep  with  those  who  weep  than  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice.  We  probably  use  the  phrases,  “I’m  sorry 
for  you  and  “You  have  my  sympathy,”  more  than  the 
phrases,  “I’m  happy  for  you”  and  “I’m  happy  it  happened 
to  you. 

One  of  the  real  tests  of  Christian  love  and  unselfishness 
is  to  rejoice  sincerely  with  another  in  his  time  of  rejoicing. 
I ve  known  some  who  have  shared  an  experience  of  joy  only 
to  find  that  others  did  not  rejoice  but  developed  ill  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  envy. 

Of  course,  I know,  there  are  ways  of  sharing  achievement 
and  blessings  which  appear  to  be  bragging  or  to  flow'  from 
personal  pride.  This  of  course  may  make  it  more  difficult  to 
rejoice  with  another.  Yet  the  test  of  unselfishness  still  rests 
largely  with  the  person  who  is  challenged  to  rejoice  with 
another  in  his  rejoicing. 

How  do  we  feel  really  when  someone  else  gets  a better 
position,  a favorable  compliment,  or  makes  better  financial  or 
spiritual  progress  than  we  do?  The  biblical  admonition  is  to 
“think  of  another  better  than  yourself.”  Yes,  one  of  the  real 
tests  of  Christian  love  is  to  experience  the  biblical  statement, 
“Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice.” 

Why  not  experience  real  joy  in  life  by  seeking  to  sincerely 
rejoice  with  as  many  others  as  possible?  Next  time  you  get 
the  chance  say  to  someone,  “I’m  happy  for  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you.  See  what  encouragement  it  gives.  By  the 
way,  it  also  does  something  for  us. — D. 
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Approximately  50  million  Americans  gamble.  That 

means  one  out  of  four.  They  wager  an  estimated  $50  billion 
annually — more  than  is  spent  on  education,  religion,  or  med- 
ical care.  The  annual  profit  of  professional  gamblers  is  esti- 
mated to  be  greater  than  the  combined  profit  of  the  one 
hundred  largest  corporations  in  America. 

Behind  the  bright  lights  of  the  nation’s  gambling  centers, 
hidden  carefully  away  from  public  gaze,  is  the  corruption 
which  gambling  brings  to  individuals  and  to  society.  Gam- 
bling s danger  is  compounded  because  it  is  not  only  harmful 
but  also  alluring. 

Gambling  Violates  Biblical  Principles 

While  the  Bible  contains  no  "thou  shalt  not’  in  regard  to 
gambling,  it  does  contain  many  insights  and  principles  which 
indicate  that  gambling  is  wrong.  The  Bible  emphasizes  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  direction  of  human  events  (Mt. 
10:29,  30);  gambling  looks  to  chance  and  luck.  The  Bible 
indicates  that  man  is  to  work  creatively  and  use  his  posses- 
sions for  the  good  of  others  (Eph.  4:28);  gambling  fosters  a 
something-for-nothing  attitude  and  a poor  stewardship  of 
possessions.  God’s  Word  condemns  covetousness  and  material- 
ism (Mt.  6:24-34);  both  are  at  the  heart  of  the  gambling 
process.  The  central  moral  thrust  of  the  Bible  is  love  for 
God  and  neighbor  (Mt.  22:37-40);  gambling  seeks  personal 
gain  and  pleasure  at  another  man’s  loss  and  pain. 


From  the  Issues  and  Answers  pamphlet  series  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


What  Shall  We  D 

Gambling  Contributes  to  Crime 

Nevada,  considered  the  gambling  capital  of  the  nation,  has 
a per  capita  crime  rate  double  and  a suicide  rate  triple  the 
national  average.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  that  Nevada  has  the  highest  crime  rate  of  any  state. 
Further,  Reno,  Nev.,  a gambler’s  Mecca,  has  the  highest 
crime  rate  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to 
size.  1 

Nevada  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  gambling  breeds 
crime.  The  per  capita  crime  rate  is  twice  as  high  for  states 
with  legalized  gambling  as  for  states  with  no  legalized  gam- 
bling. Profits  from  gambling  go  to  support  the  many  interests 
of  America  s underworld.  Narcotic  addiction,  prostitution, 
murder,  intimidation,  and  bribery  go  hand  in  hand  with 
gambling.  The  report  on  gambling  and  organized  crime  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  stated  that 
"the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime  is  illegal 
gambling"  and  that  “the  huge  profits  from  illegal  gambling 
were  the  primary  source  of  funds  to  finance  other  activities 
or  organized  crime.  " * 

Gambling  Corrupts  Government  Officials 

Milton  R.  Wessel,  a lawyer  who  headed  a special  govern- 
ment study  on  organized  crime,  declared,  “Fully  half  of  the 
syndicates’  income  from  gambling  is  earmarked  for  protection 
money  paid  to  police  and  politicians.  4 Approximately  4.5 
billion  dollars  annually  goes  from  gamblers  to  public  officials 
as  bribes.  All  careful  studies  on  gambling  point  out  frequent 
incidents  of  political  corruption  related  to  gambling.  The 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  commented:  “In  states 
where  gambling  is  illegal,  this  alliance  of  gamblers,  gangsters, 
and  government  will  yield  to  the  spotlight  of  publicity  and 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  where  gambling  receives  a 
cloak  of  respectability  through  legalization,  there  is  no  weap- 
on which  can  be  used  to  keep  the  gamblers  and  their  money 
out  of  politics.”  3 

Gambling  Disrupts  the  Economy 

Most  successful  efforts  to  eliminate  gambling  from  com- 
munities have  been  led  by  business  and  labor  leaders.  They 
realize  that  gambling  is  bad  for  the  economy.  Gordon  Cole, 
a labor  spokesman,  has  stated,  "Most  labor  organizations 
oppose  commercialized  gambling  because  of  its  drag  on  the 
economy,  diverting  purchasing  power  from  job-producing 
industries.  ’ fi  Along  with  an  increase  in  gambling  goes  an 
increase  in  unpaid  bills,  embezzlement,  bankruptcy,  and  ab- 
senteeism from  jobs.  Gambling  centers  often  have  difficulty 
attracting  large  industries.  In  Britain,  after  legalization  of 
betting  shops,  bad  debts  increased  as  much  as  20  percent. 
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About  Gambling? 

The  general  manager  of  one  of  Los  Angeles'  largest  depart- 
ment stores  reported  "that  receipts  of  bad  checks  doubled 
during  racing  season,  that  absenteeism  increased,  and  that 
time  payments  fell  off  as  much  as  30  percent.  7 The  judg- 
ment of  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  is  true:  "Gambling  pro- 
duces nothing;  and  nothing  to  the  economy  or  society  for 
our  nation. 

Gambling  Wrecks  Lives 

Gambling  corrupts  people  in  many  ways.  The  something- 
for-nothing  craze  which  gambling  stimulates  tends  to  under- 
mine character.  The  hope  of  winning  a fortune  causes  some 
to  steal  for  a gambling  stake.  Professional  gamblers  bribe 
policemen,  public  officials,  athletes,  and  referees.  Irresponsi- 
bility, child  neglect,  divorce,  and  delinquency  all  seem  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  gambling.  Gambling  appeals  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  a man’s  character,  develops  poor  traits — reckless- 
ness, callousness,  covetousness,  and  stunts  spiritual  growth. 
Some  people  become  addicted  to  gambling.  They  cannot  stop 
wagering  and  begin  a headlong  plunge  into  personal  catas- 
trophe. 

Gambling  harms  not  only  those  directly  involved  but  inno- 
cent persons  as  well.  All  the  members  of  a community  stand 
to  suffer  from  gambling.  Especially  vulnerable  are  members 
of  the  gambler’s  family.  Gambling  creates  financial  problems 
and  tensions  in  the  home.  As  one  member  of  Gamblers 
Anonymous  stated,  “It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  gambler 
or  his  wife  is  the  more  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally 
damaged  by  the  ravages  of  a gambling  binge.””  Innocent 
persons — sometimes  children — suffer  maiming  and  death  when 
criminal  elements  collide  in  gambling  disputes. 

Gambling  Defies  Justification 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  to  justify  gambling  is  the 
one  which  says  that  all  of  life  is  a gamble  or  a risk.  But 
risk-taking  in  gambling  is  different  from  the  risks  involved 
in  the  normal  routine  of  life.  The  risks  in  gambling  are 
artificially  created.  In  other  ventures,  the  risk  is  part  of  the 
creative  process.  For  example,  the  contractor  risks  labor  and 
capital  to  make  a profit  and  build  a house.  Unlike  the  gam- 
bler, he  relies  on  more  than  chance  to  make  a profit  and 
assumes  a risk  necessary  to  our  economic  life. 

It  is  also  argued  that  some  people  like  to  spend  their 
recreation  money  betting  on  horses  or  playing  the  slots,  just 
as  others  prefer  to  spend  theirs  for  a round  of  golf  or  a 
movie.  Gambling  may  be  fun,  but  the  cost  to  individuals, 
families,  the  economy,  and  society  is  too  high  to  justify  it. 

Some  Answers 

Seen  in  its  true  light,  gambling  is  selfish,  destructive, 
harmful,  and  irresponsible.  An  effective  attack  on  gambling 


should  be  launched.  Such  an  attack  requires  an  understanding 
of  the  problem,  a well-developed  approach,  and  persons  con- 
cerned enough  to  work  against  gambling. 11 

Simply  stated,  the  gambling  problem  results  from  two  in- 
terrelated factors:  (1)  Mans  people  have  a desire — often  a 
compulsive  desire — to  gamble.  (2)  Most  of  these  people  have 
access  to  gambling  opportunities.  The  ultimate  goal  of  u 
plan  of  action  is  clear  from  this  analysis  of  the  problem:  Con- 
trol or  eliminate  both  the  desire  to  gamble  and  the  access  to 
gambling  opportunities. 

Because  the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  and  the 
opportunity  to  gamble  go  hand  in  hand,  an  attack  on  one 
requires  an  attack  on  the  other.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
desire  without  abolishing  the  opportunity  is  to  invite  almost 
certain  failure.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  as  gambling  be- 
comes more  accessible,  more  people  gamble.  Thus,  legal- 
ization is  not  the  answer  to  the  gambling  problem. 

Any  adequate  plan  to  deal  with  gambling  must  be  both  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive.  It  must  be  extensive  enough  to 
include  the  spiritual,  educational,  and  legal  approaches.  It 
must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  incorporate  all  aspects  of 
the  social  order — the  family,  the  world  of  work,  communih 
clubs  and  organizations,  the  church,  and  government. 

E vangelization 

A vital  relationship  of  trust  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  adequate  basis  for  a stable  life  and  a sound  society 
Even  the  members  of  Gamblers  Anonymous  know  that  in 
order  to  prevent  relapse  it  is  necessary  to  experience  “certain 
personality  changes  within  themselves;  and  that  this  involves 
response  to  spiritual  principles  in  order  to  make  them  effec- 
tive.” 1 " 

Cold  moralism,  economic  self-interest,  and  other  lesser  mo- 
tivations will  not  carry  the  day  against  gambling. 

Education 

Families,  churches,  schools,  labor  unions,  businesses,  and 
community  organizations  can  all  contribute  to  an  education 
program  on  the  harm  of  gambling.  Such  education  should  be 
designed  to  pack  enough  punch  to  result  in  action.  The  dan- 
ger of  gambling  should  be  exposed  in  such  a dramatic  way 
that  people  will  cast  it  out  of  their  lives  and  community. 
People  ought  to  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  to  their  best  interest 
to  refrain  from  gambling  and  oppose  gambling. 

Of  course,  education  is  no  cure-all.  People  do  not  always 
do  what  is  right  even  when  they  know  what  it  is.  And  some 
malformed  personalities  take  delight  in  scorning  the  right. 
But  multitudes  will  act  for  the  best  interest  of  themselves 
and  their  community  w hen  they  are  shown  the  harm  done  by 
gambling. 

Rehabilitation 

For  those  addicted  to  gambling,  mere  education  will  prove 
impotent  in  dealing  with  their  problems.  They  need  trained 
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professional  help.  People  gamble  for  many  reasons  and  no 
simple  one-shot  solution  covers  all  cases.  Pastoral  counseling, 
psychiatric  care,  or  the  participation  in  a group  like  Gamblers 
Anonymous  often  proves  helpful.  Community  and  church 
should  provide  programs  for  seeking  out  and  helping  the  com- 
pulsive gambler. 

Legislation 

The  availability  of  gambling  tempts  both  the  reformed  gam- 
bler and  the  potential  gambler  to  destruction.  For  the  entire 
community,  gambling  is  disruptive  and  harmful.  Thus,  con- 
cerned citizens  should  work  for  laws  to  control  and  eliminate 
gambling.  Effective  legislation  by  the  states  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  needed. 

Antigambling  legislation  must  be  backed  up  by  effective  law 
enforcement.  Legislation  without  enforcement  fails  to  deter 
gambling  and  stimulates  disrespect  for  the  law.  The  public 
should  insist  on  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  strict 
and  efficient  law  enforcement.  Further,  the  courts  must  be 
encouraged  to  take  seriously  gambling  cases  and  levy  sober- 
ing sentences.  For  gambling  addicts,  rehabilitation  treatment 
should  be  substituted  for  jail  sentences. 

Here  are  some  specific  things  you  can  do  about  gambling: 

1.  Recognize  that  you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 

2.  Remember  that  in  gambling  somebody  always  gets  hurt. 

3.  Refuse  to  participate  personally  in  even  small  or  occa- 
sional gambling  ventures. 

4.  Get  the  facts  about  existing  laws  related  to  gambling, 
problems  of  enforcement  in  your  area,  and  any  local  violations. 

5.  Arouse  public  opinion  to  the  fallacy  of  arguments  for 
legalized  gambling  and  to  any  weakness  in  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws. 

6.  Actively  support  laws,  lawmakers,  and  law  enforcement 
officials  who  oppose  gambling. 

7.  Work  within  civic,  community,  and  business  organi- 
zations to  prevent  their  sponsorship  of  gambling  in  the  com- 
munity. 

8.  Bear  testimony  without  a spirit  of  superiority  to  friends 
who  gamble  occasionally. 

Recommended  Reading 

The  Gambling  Menace,  by  Ross  Coggins,  ed.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press.  1966.  $2.95. 

Money,  Mania,  and  Morals:  the  Churches  and  Gambling, 
bv  Lycurgus  M.  Starkey,  Jr.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press.  1964. 
$1.50  (paper). 
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Missions  Today 


Perspective  II 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Life  is  a constant  process  of  restructuring  as  a work  of  the 
Spirit.  What  difference  does  this  make  in  our  mission? 

Our  human  goals — even  those  we  set  in  the  Lord  s work 
— will  need  to  be  set  tentatively.  All  sorts  of  efforts  going  on 
in  Christ’s  name  really  are  being  done  to  glorify  the  person 
or  meet  his  needs  rather  than  carry  out  the  work  of  the  gos- 
pel. Even  making  this  judgment  requires  a tentativeness.  We 
must  place  our  judgmentalism  under  judgment  too,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  God’s  work  is  often  done  through  in- 
adequate human  instrumentation.  God  may  still  use  our  in- 
adequate motivations  to  do  something  He  wants  to  do. 

We  must  always  be  ready  to  see  our  human  efforts  fail  or 
fall  as  subsequent  events  bring  clearly  into  focus  the  need  for 
change.  A tentative  goal  establishes  a tentative  action.  A 
tentative  action  is  easier  to  change  when  we  come  to  see  its 
inadequacy. 

What  do  you  really  want  to  do?  This  question  needs  to  be 
asked  of  us  time  and  again,  and  it  needs  to  come  from  others. 
It  must  come  with  sufficient  objectivity  that  we  look  at  it  hon- 
estly. 

“You  search  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  told  His  compatriots, 
“but  you  don’t  really  listen  to  what  they  are  saying  because 
they  tell  of  Me.  You  reject  Me  because  I come  from  God.  All 
these  years  in  killing  all  His  messengers  (prophets)  you’ve  re- 
jected Him  too. 

Behavioral  scientists  have  helped  me  on  this  a number  of 
times.  They  ve  said,  “Look.  All  this  talk  of  love  doesn  t 
mean  much.  I hear  you  Christians  around  this  table  finding 
it  easier  to  deal  negatively  and  angrily  with  each  other  than 
to  express  positive  feelings  for  each  other. 

Said  one  psychologist,  when  he  was  pressed  to  define  hos- 
tility after  he  observed  us  at  work  and  commented  on  how 
much  of  it  he  saw,  “Why  define  it?  Just  look  around.  A defi- 
nition is  a bunch  of  words.  It’s  what  you  are  doing  to  each 
other  that  counts. 

We  need  that  kind  of  objective  measuring  stick  to  help  us 
face  ourselves.  But  in  talking  about  action  and  what  we  do, 
we  must  also  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
muchness  of  activity,  but  quality  and  consistency.. 

We  never  achieve  completely,  and  there  are  no  shortcuts. 
Spiritual  growth  comes  only  as  we  invest  ourselves  in  loving 
action  and  allow  the  Spirit  to  restructure  us  day  by  day. 

O o o 

The  average  man’s  idea  of  a good  sermon  is  one  that  goes 
over  his  head  and  hits  his  neighbor. — Edinger. 
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The  Gospel  from  Words  to  Deeds 

By  John  E.  Lapp 


The  translation  of  the  gospel  into  living  terms  now  be- 
comes the  gospel  being  lived  in  shoe  leather.  This  means  ap- 
plying the  great  principles  of  Jesus  to  the  situation  at  hand. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  divine  will  to  our  human  society. 
It  is  mastering  the  art  of  demonstrating  what  we  really  do  be- 
lieve. In  plain  words  this  now  means  practicing  what  we 
preach. 

From  word  to  deed  means  to  simply  be  a Christian  and  to 
live  as  Christ  lived.  In  Mt.  10:24,  25  Jesus  said,  “xhe  dis- 
ciple is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his 
lord.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master, 
and  the  servant  as  his  lord. 

Know  the  Meaning  of  the  Word 

Of  course,  we  need  to  know  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  its  new  applications  of  God  s holy  law.  Here  Matthew 
states  in  chapter  5 the  six  great  fundamental  principles  of 
change  which  bring  into  focus  God’s  original  will  for  men. 
(Verses  21,  27,  31,  33,  38,43.) 

We  need  to  know  Romans  12  with  its  great  applications  of 
principles  to  present-day  situations;  1 Corinthians  13  by 
memory  to  be  able  to  quote  and  for  personal  meditation; 
Peter’s  teaching  in  order  to  be  able  to  suffer  as  Christ  did; 
and  1 John  to  be  able  to  love  just  as  Christ  loved. 

From  word  to  deed  means  that  one  must  be  the  salt  and 
the  light  of  the  world.  Present  world  conditions  may  be  the 
result  of  the  unsavory  and  insipid  expression  of  the  gospel 
by  the  masses  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  salt? 

Salt  preserves.  Christians  are  the  preservative  of  society. 
Once  there  are  no  Christians  there  will  be  no  world! 

Salt  adds  flavor.  True  Christians  add  the  quality  of  living 
that  the  world  needs.  One  might  ask.  Why  don’t  all  of  the 
atheists,  and  those  who  are  anti-God,  move  to  a godless 
nation? 

Salt  purifies.  Christians  should  always  be  the  conscience  of 
society.  They  need  to  speak  on  such  things  as  the  menace 
of  pornographic  literature,  capital  punishment,  race  tensions, 
the  Lord’s  day  observance,  and  military  conscription.  The 
Christian  should  testify  against  all  war  as  sin  and  speak  out 
specifically  against  the  present  Vietnam  war,  the  Middle  East 
tensions,  and  the  nuclear  preparations. 

Salt  does  provoke  thirst.  When  Christians  live  whole- 
heartedly for  their  God  and  live  out  their  God-given  con- 
victions, they  provoke  the  desire  in  the  hearts  of  unsaved 
men  to  also  have  what  they  possess. 

John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  moderator  of  Franconia  Conference. 


How  does  light  function? 

Light  will  come  out — we  do  not  need  to  make  it  shine; 
we  simply  let  it  shine.  The  old-fashioned  kerosene  lamp 
with  a smoked  or  dirty  chimney  would  not  let  the  light 
shine  out.  (My  mother  used  to  wash  the  lamp  chimney  even, 
morning.)  In  the  same  way  God  can  shine  through  the 
Christian  if  his  heart  is  cleansed. 

The  light  shines  the  brightest  in  extreme  darkness.  Looking 
from  my  home  toward  Lansdale  at  night  when  the  sky  is 
starless  and  moonless,  I see  the  radio  towers  nearby,  and  the 
lights  of  the  town  in  the  distance.  In  today’s  world  of  extreme 
darkness,  the  Christian  will  stand  out  distinctly. 

The  Christian  must  simply  let  his  light  shine  by  giving  a 
personal  word  of  testimony  and  by  demonstrating  the  peace 
witness  of  the  gospel.  Today  is  the  time  to  witness.  “ Die 
Stillen  im  Lande"  was  a good  phrase  to  characterize  our 
forefathers  in  their  quiet  life  and  quiet  way  of  witnessing. 
However,  today  we  need  to  preach  and  practice  the  great 
doctrines  of  nonresistant  cross-bearing,  expressing  Christlike 
love  to  all  men  and  peace  with  our  fellowmen,  especially 
those  in  the  church.  We  Christians  must  be  the  salt  and  the 
light  that  God  intends  for  us  to  be. 

How  Does  One  Learn  to  Live  Above  Situations 

We  must  raise  our  sights.  Some  people  live  in  too  small  a 
world.  They  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  present  problems 
and  they  get  themselves  all  stirred  up  over  these  and  do  not 
know  how  to  triumphantly  meet  the  situations  of  life. 

To  illustrate,  if  a neighbor  does  something  offensive,  why 
dwell  on  it?  Why  not  rejoice  in  the  Lord  that  one  is  counted 
worthy?  A minister  who  was  trampled  under  by  a critic  said 
simply,  “I  don’t  want  to  repeat  what  he  said. 

We  must  be  able  to  forget.  “ [Love]  does  not  keep  account 
of  evil  (J.B.P. ).  I know  a lot  of  people  who  have  every 
insult  or  wrong  done  to  them  written  down  in  their  book  of 
memory.  I am  glad  that  I can  forget  some  things  in  life — I 
do  not  want  to  remember  them. 

Avoid  those  things  which  create  and  enlarge  tensions.  If 
it  is  better  not  to  live  too  closely,  do  as  Abraham  and  Lot 
did.  Better  part  company  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  rather 
than  always  be  talking  about  John  Mark  as  the  problem  bov. 

Be  careful  how  you  speak  about  yourself.  I blame  Joseph 
in  part  for  the  difficulty  with  his  brothers.  He  didn’t  have  to 
tell  his  dreams,  which  would  be  offensive  to  the  other  family 
members.  Each  has  a responsibility  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
men. 

Develop  the  attitude  of  love  for  all  men.  Abe  Lincoln  in 
his  Gettysburg  Address  expressed  this  well,  “With  malice 
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toward  none — and  with  charity  for  all. 

Daily  Chris  Hike  Living 

The  Word  of  God  teaches: 

"Resist  not  evil.’  How  do  we  apply  this?  We  are  told  by 
James,  “Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  Does 
this  not  really  become  the  way  of  the  cross? 

Turn  the  other  cheek.  When  this  is  done  consistently,  the 
Christian  truly  becomes  the  salt  of  society. 

If  somebody  sues  you  and  takes  your  coat,  give  him  vour 
overcoat  as  well.  Do  we  not  rather  say,  "I  will  defend  my 
rights  in  the  court”?  Should  the  Christian  always  claim  his 
rights? 

Go  the  second  mile.  If  you  were  asked  to  carry  the  baggage 
for  a man  of  state  for  one  mile,  would  vou  be  willing  to 
carry  it  two  miles?  If  you  were  asked  to  build  a mile  of 
Roman  road,  would  you  be  willing  to  build  the  second  mile? 

Give  and  lend.  And  we  need  to  give  to  those  who  ask 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly. 

“Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you.  It  takes  Christs  love  in  our 
hearts  to  really  love  and  bless  those  who  are  unlovely  in  life. 

Live  according  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Feed  the  hungry.  In  this  way  we  overcome  evil  with  good. 
Rom.  12:19-21.  This  we  have  been  doing,  but  have  we  been 
helping  the  hungry  world  to  find  the  way  to  feed  itself? 

Do  not  use  the  sword  nor  any  other  destructive  weapon. 
Mt.  26:52.  With  the  complexities  of  our  society,  we  need  to 
examine  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  force,  and  how  force  may 
be  used  without  weapons. 

Remember  that  your  kingdom  is  not  a political  realm, 
[n.  18:36.  It  becomes  difficult  but  necessary  to  remain  non- 
political in  times  of  testing. 

We  need  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  toward  the  state. 
Romans  13  and  1 Peter  2.  This  means  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  state.  When  we  cannot  comply  with  the  laws,  we  must 
be  submissive  to  the  penalties.  We  will  pay  our  taxes  cheer- 
fully, “ [rendering]  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God  s,  but  we  will  also  ex- 
press our  convictions  on  war  taxes,  and  in  times  when  it  is 
necessarv  mav  even  withhold  the  payment  of  those  taxes 
which  are  clearly  for  war  purposes. 

In  1 Tim.  2:1-4  we  are  reminded  to  pray  for  those  who 
are  in  authority.  In  this  area  we  as  American  Mennonites 
are  weak.  In  all  of  the  churches  of  England,  prayers  are 
offered  for  their  queen  every  Lord's  day  morning.  We  also 
need  to  witness  to  the  authorities  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
salvation,  and  to  call  men  to  their  responsibilities  for  ruling 
with  justice  and  equity.  This  will  mean  calling  to  their 
attention  errors  of  judgment  and  the  occasional  need  for  a 
change  of  policy. 

We  can  meet  these  situations  of  life  only  if  we  have 
developed  the  inner  conviction  that  “this  is  God’s  will  for 
mv  life,  this  is  what  I mean  to  live  by  and  die  by  if  neces- 
sary.” Acts  5:29.  Our  lives  will  need  to  be  ruled  by  deep 
conviction  born  from  the  Word  of  God  rather  than  from  the 
popular  opinions  of  society  or  even  ot  the  church.  The  society 


of  the  world  mocked  Noah  when  he  was  building  the  ark. 
The  children  of  Israel  even  worshiped  the  golden  calf.  Would 
we?  The  Jews  cried,  ‘‘Away  with  him  . . . crucify.  Can  we 
find  strength  to  resist  such  pressures  forevilv 

When  Christ's  Love  Controls 

Jesus  Christ  s love  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  obey  God’s 
command  not  to  violate  any  human  being  nor  his  rights.  This 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  command:  “Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  Divine  love  would  not  allow  any  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  woman.  The  law  also  said,  “Thou  shalt  not 
kill,”  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,  “ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, “Thou  shalt  not  covet,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.”  The  love  of  Christ  will  not  allow  us  to 
harm  our  fellowmen  in  anv  way. 

The  Christian  will  live  with  positive  action.  This  means 
that  he  will  be  doing  good  to  all  men.  This  mav  call  for  the 
Christian  to  become  involved  in  clearing  away  the  slums  in 
the  city,  and  in  providing  justice  for  all  men. 

Love  for  all  men  may  call  the  Christian  to  love  the  draft 
card  burner,  or  those  who  may  be  taking  unchristian  means 
of  demonstration.  Serving  all  men  mav  mean  serving  the 
needy  in  Vietnam  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Being 
ready  to  die  for  all  men  may  include  martyrdom.  Some  people 
say,  "We  must  live.  But  who  says  that  anyone  does  need  to 
live?  It  may  be  that  in  dying  we  can  bring  more  glory  to 
God  and  become  instruments  of  salvation  to  others. 

The  expression  of  positive  Christian  action  should  always 
be  in  harmony  with  the  gospel.  John  Woolman,  the  colonial 
Quaker,  demonstrated  a positive  way  of  Christian  action.  He 
developed  such  a deep  conviction  against  slavery  that  he 
left  his  home  to  visit  the  Quakers  in  all  of  the  colonies  to 
lay  upon  their  hearts  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  His  burdened 
heart  did  not  allow  him  to  keep  quiet.  He  was  moved  to 
visit  from  house  to  house,  plantation  to  plantation,  until  the 
members  of  his  own  Society  of  Friends  set  free  their  slaves. 

What  could  happen  in  our  times  if  we  had  a thousand  John 
Woolmans  who  would  go  into  the  cities  of  our  country  speak- 
ing to  the  service  clubs,  the  banking  institutions,  the  business- 
men’s organizations,  the  Wall  Street  power  club,  to  investors 
and  large  property  owners,  to  lay  upon  their  hearts  the 
awfulness  of  the  slums  of  our  cities,  and  their  personal 
responsibility  toward  these?  To  lay  upon  their  hearts  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  underprivileged  children  who  must 
grow  up  in  these  rat-infested,  ramshackle  dwellings.  To  lay 
upon  these  persons  the  burdens  for  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  our  nation.  The  people  who  just  never  have  a 
chance  in  life! 

We  need  a John  Woolman  to  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
city  fathers  the  awful  conditions  existing  in  the  ghetto.  The 
angry  people  who  are  being  produced  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  whites  to  allow  residence  with  them  in  the  same  city 
block.  The  cruelty  of  some  police  officers,  the  heads  that  are 
banged  and  broken,  the  wills  that  are  crushed,  and  the  lives 
that  are  dwarfed  because  of  the  ghetto.  The  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a person  is  that  which  makes  these  people 
so  angry. 

We  need  John  Woolmans  who  would  go  to  Wall  Street 
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power  block  to  lav  upon  the  hearts  of  the  world  financiers 
the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  nations.  These  financiers 
who  pressure  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  downward,  and 
the  prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  upward.  This  cannot 
help  producing  feelings  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  "have- 
nots  toward  the  “haves. 

Jonah  went  through  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh  preaching,  “Yet  fortv  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown.  The  result  of  his  preaching  was  that  men  re- 


"Someday He 

By  L.  C. 

“Someday  he  will  be  sorry,  remarked  my  friend  as  we 
drove  to  work  one  morning. 

"Sorry  for  what?”  I asked. 

“Didn’t  you  see  that  young  boy  back  at  that  school  bus 
stop  lighting  up  a cigarette?”  I had  not.  “He  doesn't  know 
it,  but  he  already  is  ‘hooked  and  someday  he  will  wish  des- 
perately that  he  never  had  lighted  the  first  cigarette.  I 
know!” 

After  a pause  during  which  neither  of  us  spoke,  he  con- 
tinued, “You  don  t have  to  tell  me.  I know  my  breath  is 
strong  and  that  my  clothes  smell  of  tobacco.  I wish  I had  the 
guts  to  quit,  but  thus  far  1 haven’t  succeeded.  But  every 
time  1 see  a young  bov  or  girl  with  a cigarette  1 want  to 
shout,  ‘ Stop  now  before  it  is  too  late! 

This  brought  to  mind  the  words  of  a business  executive 
who  had  stopped  smoking,  “because,  he  said,  “I  got  tired  of 
having  my  breath  and  mouth  taste  like  the  bottom  of  a 
chicken  coop.  One  evening  he  sat  beside  a smoker  at  a 
dinner.  I watched  him  repeatedly  wipe  his  watering  eyes 
which  were  being  irritated  by  the  smoke.  But  he  bore  it  with- 
out complaint,  perhaps  remembering  the  many  times  he  may 
have  caused  similar  discomfort  to  others. 

And  there  was  the  little  girl  who  loved  her  daddy  but 
would  sit  on  his  lap  only  a few  seconds,  then  jump  down  and 
go  elsewhere.  Because  the  daddy  was  very  fond  of  his 
daughter,  he  mentioned  this  to  his  wife.  So  one  day  she  said 
to  her  daughter,  “Why  don’t  you  go  sit  on  Daddy’s  lap  and 
let  him  read  you  a story?”  To  this  the  little  girl  replied  in 
two  memorable  words,  “Daddy  tinks.  This  motivation  caused 
that  daddy  to  give  up  smoking. 

Each  time  I board  a plane,  it  is  with  a prayer,  not  that  1 
am  afraid  for  my  safety,  because  I like  to  flv  and  have  flown 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  miles,  but  each  time  I am 
"hoping"  that  I will  not  be  seated  beside  a smoker.  Usually  I 
lose!  A few  whiffs  of  “secondhand”  smoke  and  my  head  be- 
gins to  ache. 

On  a nonstop  flights  from  Los  Angeles  to  Philadelphia,  we 

L.  C.  Lemons  is  director  of  periodical  circulation  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  of 
Education  and  Publication,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


pented.  Could  this  not  happen  today?  John  Woolman  s min- 
istrv  was  effective  among  the  Christian  Quakers  of  his  day. 
Todav  mam  of  the  leading  financiers  of  our  nation,  many  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  our  country,  claim  to  be  Christian. 
If  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  lives,  might  the  results  not  be  the  same  as  fhe\  were 
in  ancient  Nineveh  and  in  colonial  America?  God  give  us  a 
thousand  John  Woolmans  to  lav  these  burdens,  the  claims  of 
Christ,  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  bear  responsibility. 


Will  Be  Sorry7' 

Lemons 

were  no  sooner  off  the  ground  than  a woman  near  me 
lighted  a cigarette,  if  a plane  is  not  full,  occasionally  I can 
do  a little  "seat-hopping  and  get  away  from  it,  but  luck 
was  against  me  that  day.  Five  hours,  2,400  miles,  and  six 
Anacin  later  I still  had  a splitting  headache.  On  that  same 
day  a Philadelphia  paper  headlined  an  article:  "Air  Pollutants 
Deposit  230  Tons  per  Square  Mile. 

It  didn’t  impress  me  in  the  least,  because  it  was  not  until 
I was  off  the  plane  and  could  breathe  deeply  of  that  “pol- 
luted” Philadelphia  air  that  I began  to  get  relief  from  the 
headache.  Anywhere,  anytime — home,  office,  plane,  train — 
when  I am  trapped  in  a tabaceo  smoke  atmosphere  a head- 
ache is  inevitable,  no  matter  how  well  I felt  upon  entering. 

Sometimes  I have  mustered  courage  to  mention  to  a seat- 
mate  that  tobacco  smoke  gives  me  a bad  headache.  One  may 
respond  graciously,  “I  smoke  too  much  anvwav.  This  will 
give  me  a good  chance  to  exert  some  willpower.  Another 
may  react  as  though  I were  trying  to  rob  him  of  his  freedom 
to  smoke.  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  him  that  he  is  robbing  me 
of  my  freedom  not  to  breathe  tobacco  smoke.  Verv  few 
smokers  seem  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  rights  of  the 
nonsmoker.  At  times  I have  left  my  seat  and  stood  up  in 
the  plane,  but  if  the  “fasten  seat  belt  sign  is  on,  that  is  not 
possible. 

Doctors  of  medicine  form  the  largest  group  who  have 
stopped  smoking.  Knowing  this,  I asked  a doctor  who  had 
stopped,  “What  do  you  medical  men  know  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  smoking  that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  know? 

“Not  a thing!”  he  replied.  “The  problem  is  that  our 
counsel  is  no  match  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  annually  by  the  tobacco  industry  advertising  cigarettes. 

"But,”  I insisted,  “the  former  surgeon  general  of  the 
United  States  said  in  1965  that  300,000  persons  would  die 
that  year  from  causes  related  to  cigarette  smoking.  That 
is  822  deaths  a day!  Even  in  an  escalated  Vietnam  war,  it 
takes  several  weeks  to  kill  as  many  Americans  as  cigarettes 
kill  in  one  day!  Surely,  facts  like  that  should  be  sobering. 

“Few  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  facts,”  he  replied, 
“because  we  do  not  have  the  money  for  a continuous  cam- 
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paign  to  counteract  the  money  spent  trying  to  make  smoking 
seem  glamorous  and  desirable. 

"Then,  is  there  anything  especially  wrong  with  me?  Can 
you  give  me  something  to  counteract  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoke  on  me?”  I persisted.  “No,”  he  said,  “but  if  it  is  any 
consolation,  you  are  not  alone  with  this  problem.  Thousands 
of  persons  suffer  from  the  smoke  of  others. 

A teacher,  I know,  quite  regularly  misses  school  the  day 
following  a faculty  meeting  in  a smoke-filled  room;  or  she 
manages  to  drag  through  the  next  day  with  a severe  head- 
ache which  no  amount  of  medication  seems  to  relieve.  Up  to 
the  maximum  of  her  annual  sick  leave,  this  costs  the  tax- 
payers of  the  district  close  to  $300  a year  for  substitutes. 
After  that  it  costs  the  nonsmoking  teacher  for  someone  else  s 
"smoking  pleasure.  Either  way  someone  has  to  pav  a heavv 
price  in  suffering  and  dollars. 

A young  executive  stated  that  he  had  stopped  smoking 
sixteen  years  before,  after  hearing  a youth  speaker  sav:  “It 
requires  no  intelligence  to  smoke.  Drunken  derelicts  and 
prostitutes  on  skid  row  can  smoke.  So  can  mentally  retarded 
boys  and  girls.  But  it  does  require  intelligence  to  face  the 
facts  and  make  a decision  against  smoking  in  spite  of  the 
advertising  publicity  and  pressures  of  the  crowd.  That  was 
the  motivation  which  changed  him,  but  there  are  far  too 
few  speakers  who  “speak  up”  on  the  subject. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
TV  stations  are  willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  tobacco  advertising 
income  by  carrying  articles  on  the  dangers  of  smoking. 
Reader’s  Digest  is  an  exception,  with  such  articles  as  “Our 
Fastest  Growing  Health  Menace”  (January  1967),  dealing 
with  emphysema,  and  “ Light  Up  a Cancer”  (July  1967). 

It  is  always  a mystery  why  an  attractive,  neatly  dressed 
girl  or  woman  who  is  meticulous  about  her  hair,  skin, 
nails,  car,  house,  and  almost  everything  else,  will  puff  on 
cigarettes  and  go  about  smelling  strong  of  tobacco.  Some  do 
attempt  to  cover  up  with  a heavy  perfume,  mouth  wash,  or 
gum,  but  the  combination  usually  results  in  a nauseating  mix- 
ture with  a tobacco  odor  that  is  repulsive  to  many  people. 
Not  only  that,  but  their  homes  and  cars  reek  with  stale 
tobacco  odors  lodged  permanently  in  drapes,  carpets,  up- 
holstery, wallpaper,  and  clothes  closets. 

What  smokers  seem  to  overlook  is  that  each  person  be- 
comes insensitive  to  his  own  odors,  whether  it  is  bad 
breath,  bodv  odor,  or  something  equally  obnoxious  to  others. 
It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  all  people  love  the  odor  of 
tobacco.  Furthermore,  the  smoker,  with  the  inevitable  “hack- 
ing cough,  may  hardly  be  conscious  of  that  which  has  be- 
come a routine  part  of  his  everyday  life.  Yet  even  though 
that  cough  is  an  annoyance  to  others  and  a concern  to  a 
loved  one,  he  may  pass  it  off  as  unimportant  or  blame  the 
cause  on  something  other  than  smoking. 

Everv  pack  of  cigarettes  is  required  to  carry  these  words 
(probably  read  by  few): 

“ Caution . Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health." 

Personally,  I would  like  to  add, 

“ and  to  the  health  of  nonsmokers  near  you.  " □ 


What's  That  Ab 


By  Stanley 


E DAY  a few  weeks  ago  I received  a little  booklet  in  the 
mail  entitled,  “How  to  Become  a Computer  Programmer.  Do 
you  know  what  a computer  programmer  does?  He  is  the 
person  who  writes  the  instructions  that  make  the  so-called 
miracle  machines  do  their  work.  It’s  reallv  no  mvsterv.  Manx 
of  you  without  college  training  could  learn  to  do  this. 

One  thing  that  gained  my  attention  was  the  many  appeals 
in  this  little  15-page  booklet.  Let  me  quote:  “There’s  a 
highly  paid  job  waiting  for  you  when  vou  become  a computer 
programmer.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  times  has  a new 
field  expanded  as  quickly.  Never  have  trained  people  been  in 
such  demand  and  in  such  short  supply.  Here  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  for  a career  in  an  uncrowded  profession  where 
you  can  rise  to  the  top  quickly.  You  don  t have  to  be  an 
engineer.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a math  whiz.  You  don’t  have 
to  have  a college  degree.  Since  everyone  is  a newcomer  in 
the  field,  no  other  has  an  advantage  over  you.  We  can  train 
you  in  your  spare  time  at  home.  Enjoy  professional  status 
and  the  promise  of  a wide-open  future.  There  is  enormous 
demand  for  programmers.  Salaries  are  being  pushed  up  to 
new  high  levels.  Expect  to  earn  with  little  experience  as  high 
as  $12,000  to  $15,000  a year.  Jobs  are  waiting  for  you.  Be- 
come a part  of  a talented  team.  Earn  the  respect  of  your 
family  and  friends.  There  is  no  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent job.  The  cost  is  remarkably  low  and  the  lessons  are  easy 
to  follow.  Learn  from  a distinguished  faculty  and  earn  your 
diploma,  a symbol  of  achievement.  In  other  words — “no 
blood,  tears,  toil,  or  sweat. 

No  Challenge 

Perhaps  all  of  these  appeals  to  the  fleshly  nature  of  man 
are  true.  But  is  this  much  of  a challenge  to  someone  who 
wants  to  do  his  best,  to  someone  who  wants  to  put  forth 
effort,  to  someone  who  wants  his  victory  to  be  real?  Years 
ago  the  New  York  Yankees  were  knocking  off  everyone  in 
the  league.  Do  you  suppose  they  looked  forward  to  many  of 
those  games?  I doubt  it.  I’m  a fair  table  tennis  player.  I’m 
no  professional.  But  I’ll  be  honest — I find  little  delight  in 
playing  someone  who  can  barely  keep  the  hall  going  across 
the  net.  If  the  other  person  can’t  smash  or  spin  a ball  past 
me  now  and  then.  I’d  rather  read  a good  book.  Let’s  con- 
sider some  specific  situations  where  real  effort  brought  out 
the  best  in  people. 

Why  have  so  many  flocked  to  the  red  banners  of  commu- 

Stanley  Kreider  is  a teacher  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  School. 
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Dut  Discipleship? 

<reider 


nism?  By  what  magic  has  communism  unlocked  human  hearts, 
released  almost  boundless  human  energies,  and  elicited  untold 
human  devotion  and  sacrifice?  Karl  Marx  said:  Our  business 

is  to  change  the  world!’  Marx  asked  no  sacrifice  of  his  fol- 
lowers he  was  not  willing  to  make  himself.  He  lived  his 
convictions  at  the  cost  of  fame,  pride,  wealth,  power,  and 
even  family.  He  gave  them  all  up  for  his  convictions.  Even 
though  we  believe  communism  is  a misguided  belief  and 
practice,  we  can’t  help  admiring  the  zeal,  dedication,  and 
determination  of  its  disciples.  Listen  to  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  a voung  communist  to  his  girl,  breaking  off  their 
engagement: 

“We  communists  have  a high  casualty  rate — we  get  shot, 
hung,  lynched,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  jailed.  We  get 
fired  from  our  jobs,  live  in  virtual  poverty,  and  yet  turn  back 
to  the  partv  all  that  we  don't  need  to  live.  We  haven’t  the 
time  or  money  for  movies,  concerts,  big  meals,  decent  homes, 
or  big  cars.  Our  lives  are  dominated  by  one  great  over- 
shadowing factor — a cause  to  fight  for — a great  purpose  to 
live  for.  The  communist  cause  is  my  life,  my  business,  my 
religion,  mv  hobby,  my  sweetheart,  my  wife,  my  bread,  and 
my  meat.’  What  a challenge  compared  with  “do  it  in  your 
spare  time;  no  cost  of  travel  to  school;  no  one  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  you;  salaries  at  an  all-time  high. 

Is  there  any  challenge  to  being  a disciple  of  Jesus  Christ? 
What  does  He  say?  Does  He  ask  us  to  raise  our  hands  at  a 
meeting  where  everyone  has  his  eyes  shut  and  won  t see? 
Does  Jesus  ask  us  to  get  saved  without  being  His  follower? 
Does  He  ask  us  to  do  something  easy  or  to  do  nothing  at  all? 
Does  He  ever  ask  us  to  deny  ourselves  a new  car,  or  a bank 
account,  or  friends,  or — anything? 

Let  s find  the  answers  by  listening  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  history.  First  of  all,  let’s  recall  that  this  man  who  was  also 
God  lived  His  convictions  and  beliefs  much  better  than  Karl 
Marx.  If  you  admired  Churchill’s  genius  and  courage,  be 
reminded  that  this  man  Jesus  went  through  a much  more 
strenuous  conflict  and  was  also  the  victor. 

Now  what  does  He  ask? 

"If  anyone  wants  to  follow  in  my  footsteps,  he  must  give 
up  all  right  to  himself,  carry  the  cross  every  day  and  keep 
close  behind  me.  For  the  man  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will 
lose  it,  but  the  man  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  save 
it.  If  anyone  is  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words,  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  ashamed  of  him. 

“It  is  the  humblest  among  you  all  who  is  really  the  great- 
est. 


“Be  on  your  guard  against  greed  of  any  kind.  For  a per- 
son’s real  life  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  number  of  his 
possessions. 

“Don’t  worry  about  life,  wondering  what  you  are  going  to 
eat;  stop  bothering  about  what  clothes  you  will  wear. 

“Set  your  heart  on  God's  kingdom — He  plans  to  give  it  to 
you  anyway. 

“Sell  vour  possessions  and  give  the  money  away — for  what 
vou  treasure  highly  will  capture  your  love  and  your  time. 

“Do  vou  think  I have  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth? 
No,  I tell  vou,  not  peace,  but  division!  It  will  be  father 
against  son  and  daughter  against  mother. 

“You  cannot  serve  God  and  the  power  of  money  at  the 
same  time — remember  there  are  things  men  consider  per- 
fectly splendid  but  which  are  detestable  in  God's  eyes. 

“When  you  give  a luncheon  or  a dinner  party,  don  t invite 
your  friends  or  your  relations  or  wealthy  neighbors,  for  the 
chancts  are  they’ll  just  invite  you  back.  No,  when  you  give  a 
partv,  invite  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  crippled,  and  the  blind. 

“If  anvone  comes  to  me  without  hating  his  father  and 
mother  and  wife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
even  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  The  man  who 
will  not  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  in  mv  footsteps  cannot 
be  my  disciple. 

“Onlv  the  man  who  says  good-bye  to  all  his  possessions 
can  be  my  disciple. 

What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  rich  young  ruler?  There  is 
still  one  thing  you  missed — go  and  sell  everything  you  have 
and  give  the  money  to  the  poor  and  then  come  and  follow 
me.  Did  He  ever  say  that  to  anyone  else?  Shall  we  pray 
that  He  will  never  say  it  to  us? 

“Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith. 

"Persecution  is  sure  to  come  for  those  who  are  determined 
to  live  really  Christian  lives. 

“If  vou  obey  the  Lord  and  are  punished  for  it,  and  can 
accept  it  patientlv,  you  will  please  God.  Indeed  this  is  your 
calling,  for  that’s  what  Jesus  Christ  did  as  an  example  for  you 
to  follow. 

“And  what  is  the  point  of  calling  me  ‘Lord,  Lord’  without 
doing  what  I tell  you  to  do?” 

I don’t  know  how  you  feel,  but  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing and  observing  a watered-down  discipleship  because  that  s 
not  what  Christ  taught!  Did  any  of  it  sound  like  an  easy 
“ride-to-heaven-on-a-bed-of-roses  kind  of  thing?  No.  Did 
Winston  Churchill  or  Karl  Marx  demand  more  than  Jesus 
Christ?  No.  But  what  is  your  discipleship  like?  Each  year, 
twice  a year,  about  15,000  Mennonites.  around  Lancaster  say 
before  communion,  “Yes,  I’m  a disciple  of  Jesus.  Do  you 
want  my  brutal,  honest  opinion?  I think  someone’s  lying. 
Our  giving  to  world  need  is  way  below  the  budget.  Yet  we 
have  our  fancy  cars  and  fine  houses.  We  must  have  our  cut 
hair  and  sexy  dressing  and  the  latest  gadgets. 

Now  before  you  say,  "Get  the  log  out  of  your  own  eye 
first,”  let  me  make  this  comment:  “The  Lord  has  spoken  to 
me.  I’ve  read  these  verses  quite  a bit  lately.’  So  let  me 
close  with  another  brutal,  honest  comment:  “In  the  light  of 
what  I hear  the  Bible  say,  I have  grave  doubts  that  l m 
really  a disciple  of  Jesus.  Pray  for  me.  D 
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Mennonite  Giving:  1966 

By  J.  J.  Hostetler 


Mennonitas  give  4.4%  of  income 


TABLE  III 


An  average  of  $129.70  in  1 966 


1966 


1965 


During  1966  Mennonites  gave  4.4%  of  their  income  to  the 
church  and  various  reported  religious  causes.  This  is  based 
on  the  financial  reports  of  the  Stewardship  Office  and  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Our 
average  contribution  was  $129.70,  an  increase  of  9%  over 
1965.  See  Table  I for  annual  comparative  giving. 

Per  Member  Giving 


1962 

TABLE  I 

$ 88.52 

% of  Increase 

1963 

105.77 

1964 

110.09 

4.0 

1965 

118.74 

7.8 

1966(60,600—70%) 

129.70 

9.0 

% 

Amount 

% 

{ mount 

Amount 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

Distributed 

Giving 

Member 

Giving 

Member 

Agency 

1. 

MBMC  (includes  WMSA) 

$1,325,429 

16.89 

$21.87 

19.12 

$22.70 

2. 

Menn.  Gen.  Conference 

72,528 

.92 

1.19 

.99 

1.18 

3. 

Higher  Education 

218,799 

2.78 

3.61 

2.92 

3 47 

4. 

Sec.  and  Elem.  Schools 

295,017 

3.75 

4.87 

3.55 

4.21 

5. 

District  Conferences 

1.38,245 

1.76 

2.28 

1.47 

6. 

District  Mission  Boards 

846,775 

10.77 

1397 

10.52 

12.49 

7. 

District  Homes — Welfare 

39,814 

50 

.65 

.66 

.79 

8. 

Church  Camps 

83,339 

1.06 

1.37 

1.11 

1.31 

9. 

Other  Mennonite  Causes 

510,328 

6.49 

8.42 

6.55 

7.78 

10. 

Other  Non-Menn.  Causes 

107,917 

1.37 

1.78 

1.28 

1.51 

11. 

Total  for  General  Missions 

$3,638,191 

46.28 

$60.03 

48.17 

$57.19 

12. 

Local  Congregation 

2.901,270 

36.91 

47.87 

37.06 

44.02 

13 

Capital  Costs 

1.320,285 

16.82 

21.78 

14.77 

17.53 

14. 

Total  for  Local  Mission 

$4,221,555 

53.72 

$69.33 

51.83 

$61.55 

15. 

Total  for  All  Causes 

$7,859,736 

00.00 

$129.70 

,00.00 

$118.74 

In  Table  II  you  may  note  how  each  conference  district  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  stewardship  during  1966  compared  to 
1965.  You  will  note  we  do  not  have  a 100%  report,  but  it  is 
improving. 


TABLE  11 

1966 

1965 

% Mem- 

Per 

% Mem- 

Per 

bership 

Member 

bership 

Member 

Reported 

Giving 

Reported 

Giving 

Conference 

1.  Rocky  Mountain 

76.0 

$203.92 

35.0 

$180.23 

2.  Iowa-Nebraska 

96.7 

162.11 

97.1 

123.32 

3.  Franconia 

98.9 

161.28 

97.3 

147  45 

4.  Illinois 

80.0 

161.00 

82.2 

165.43 

5.  Southwest 

96.5 

145  33 

1000 

160.50 

6.  South  Central 

95  0 

138.80 

98.7 

130.09 

7.  Indiana-Michigan 

67.0 

129.40 

49.7 

131  40 

8.  Washington -Franklin 

33.0 

125.29 

44.4 

78.16 

9.  Ontario 

86.0 

124.15 

97.3 

115.19 

10.  Ohio  and  Eastern 

66.4 

123.25 

61.0 

124  1 1 

11.  Allegheny 

87.2 

120.01 

89.2 

109.58 

12.  Unamliated 

8.0 

117.81 

2.5 

280.50 

13.  Lancaster 

49.0 

117.63 

38.5 

96.43 

14.  Pacific  Coast 

73.3 

117.16 

89  0 

105.18 

15.  Virginia 

79.5 

105.37 

94.0 

94  75 

16.  North  Central 

84.0 

100.15 

100.0 

105.30 

17.  Conservative 

49.0 

96.64 

no  report 

18.  Alberta-Saskatchewan 

90.0 

91.96 

100.0 

82.00 

19.  Western  Ontario 

99.4 

83.92 

100.0 

70.19 

All  Conferences 

74.46 

129  70 

69  47 

118.74 

Amount  Distributed  to  Each  Agency 

Table  III  shows  the  reported  amounts  distributed  to  the 
various  agencies  of  the  church  in  terms  of  dollars,  percent  of 
total,  and  per  member. 


Compared  with  Other  Denominations 

In  Table  IV  you  will  note  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
ranks  twenty-seventh  in  per  member  giving.  The  mean  aver- 
age for  all  groups  is  $127.09,  which  places  us  just  above  av- 
erage. You  will  note  that  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nites rank  twentieth.  These  statistics  are  useful  only  to 
compare  what  we  have  done,  and  to  indicate  the  challenge  of 
our  stewardship  potential.  If  we  were  to  tithe,  we  would  be 
giving  $294.90,  which  would  rank  us  third,  behind  the  Wes- 
levan  Methodists  and  Seventh-day  Adventists. 

TABLE  IV 

Per  Member  Giving  for  All  Causes 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1966 


1.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America  $312.65 

2.  Seventh-day  Adventists  304.38 

3.  Berean  Fundamental  Church  255.82 

4.  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America  251.00 

5.  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  247.12 

6.  United  Missionary  Church  245.18 

7.  National  Fellowship  of  Brethren  Churches  243.03 

8.  United  Zion  Church  241.35 

9.  Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn. ) 224.90 

10.  Missionary  Church  Association  216.73 

11.  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  211.83 

12.  Baptist  General  Conference  207.19 

13.  Independent  Fundamental  Churches  of  America  185.62 

14.  Independent  Baptist  Church  of  America  183.00 

15.  Church  of  the  Nazarene  180.37 

16.  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Ind.)  171.28 

17.  Ethical  Culture  Movement  157.00 

18.  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  148.77 

19.  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church,  Inc.  148.16 

20.  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  147.47 

21.  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  146.49 

22.  General  Association  of  Regular  Baptist  Churches  145.00 

23.  North  American  Baptist  General  Conference  144.06 

24.  Church  of  God  (Abrahamic  Faith)  136.94 

25.  United  Brethren  in  Christ  135.15 
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26.  Reformed  Church  in  America  134.03 

27.  Mennonite  Church  129.70 

28.  Eastern  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  in  America  125.00 

29.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  123.79 

30.  Moravian  Church  in  America  117.47 

31.  Conservative  Congregational  Christian  Conf.  1 14.54 

32.  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod  111.02 

33.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  109  41 

34.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  102.20 

35.  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. A.  99.96 

36.  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  96.41 

37.  Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  96.06 

38.  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  95.29 

39.  American  Lutheran  Church  90.92 

40.  Church  of  the  Brethren  87.23 

41.  United  Church  of  Christ  85.11 

42.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  83.63 

43.  Lutheran  Church  in  America  83.38 

44.  Evangelcial  United  Brethren  Church  79.69 

45.  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  77.23 

46  Advent  Christian  Church  76.54 

47.  American  Baptist  Convention  73.85 

48.  General  Baptists  66. 1 4 

49.  Friends  United  Meeting  62.19 


Born  to  Die 

Born  to  die?  Yes!  Jesus  did  not  come  so  much  to  live  on 
this  earth  as  to  die  and  rise  again.  This  was  His  greatest 
work,  and  it  was  evident  in  the  angel’s  announcement  to 
Mary,  “Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins  (Mt.  1:21).  Both  the  birth  and  the 
atonement  were  revealed  in  this  holy  announcement.  All 
through  Jesus  life.  He  frequently  mentioned  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  die.  He  was  born  to  die. 

This  world’s  redemption,  yours  and  mine,  the  chaining  of 
Satan,  and  full  salvation  for  men  who  take  Jesus  as  Lord, 
which  results  in  separation  from  this  world’s  values  and 
fashions,  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  great  “Pascha  ’ event. 
This  revelation  needs  to  be  heard  again  from  newborn  be- 
lievers with  great  conviction  and  Holy  Spirit  power.  This 
means  taking  seriously  the  commands  and  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  as  fulfillment  of  the  Old  in  Nachfolge — fol- 
lowing Christ  as  did  our  forefathers  in  Europe.  They  suf- 
fered persecution  and  died  with  praise  on  their  lips. 

Not  until  a man  is  ready  to  die  is  he  ready  to  live  a happy 
and  victorious  life  in  this  world  of  turmoil.  The  perspective  of 
eternity  with  life  soon  ending  here  brings  a new  set  of  values 
and  purposes.  The  rich  young  ruler  with  his  short  view  of 
eternity  placed  his  values  on  great  possessions  and  could  have 
no  part  in  following  Jesus.  Abraham,  another  rich  man, 
looked  for  a city  whose  foundation  and  builder  was  God. 
Eternity  with  God  shaped  the  values  of  Abraham’s  sojourn 
here  on  earth. 

Both  rich  young  rulers  and  Abrahams  are  with  us  today. 
There  are  those  who  live  to  be  seen  and  enjoy  the  praise  of 
men.  Others,  like  Abraham,  and  Jesus  too,  live  as  though 
they  were  already  part  of  eternity. 

Values,  what  we  hold  supremely  important,  are  often  appar- 

Lee  H.  Kanagy  is  a missionary  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  working  in 
Furano,  on  the  island  of  Hokkaido  in  Japan. 


50. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 

61.16 

51. 

Christian  Churches  ( Disciples  of  Christ) 

57.61 

52. 

Social  Brethren 

55.08 

53. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Dav  Saints 

44.80 

54. 

North  American  Baptist  Association 

43.44 

55. 

The  Methodist  Church 

39.82 

56. 

Protestant  Conference  ( Lutheran ) 

31.67 

57. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  (Bickertonites) 

28.74 

58. 

North  American  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church 

10.04 

59. 

Hutterian  Brethren  (South  Dakota) 

.33 

60. 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ 

.12 

There  has  been  growth  in  the  grace  of  giving.  The  aver- 
age income  has  risen  44.3%  the  past  ten  years,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  only  about  20%.  This  differential 
provides  a wide  margin  for  increased  response  to  our  steward- 
ship privilege.  Let  us  evaluate  our  participation  before  an- 
other vear  for  filing  income  tax  comes  around. 


By  Lee  H.  Kanagy 

ent  at  the  death  of  a person.  The  rich  are  buried  in  great 
pomp  and  expensive  coffins  and  vaults  for  “protection. 
Funerals  are  taken  out  of  the  believers  fellowship,  out  of 
the  hands  of  pastors,  and  given  to  professional  men  whose 
trained  voices  add  that  sensitive  touch  to  the  glory  of  the 
person.  (Buddhism  does  this  too.)  The  high  cost  of  burying 
people  is  robbing  the  church  of  great  spiritual  teaching  on 
the  meaning  of  death  and  of  financial  resources  for  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  to  every  nation,  for  sound  and  biblical 
Christian  education,  and  for  helping  the  needy  who  are 
thirsty  and  hungry  after  righteousness. 

What  it  is  like  to  be  bom  to  rejoice  in  death  became  real 
for  us  some  months  ago  when  a young  Japanese  lady  of  21 
learned  that  she  had  cancer.  Her  father  was  a nonbeliever, 
but  her  mother  was  a faithful  follower  of  Christ. 

After  she  learned  that  she  would  not  recover  and  she 
realized  that  eternity  was  at  her  door,  the  old  worldly  values 
and  ways  of  thinking  were  pushed  aside.  She  earnestly 
sought  the  help  of  both  her  mother  and  her  pastor.  After 
some  time  she  accepted  Christ  openly  before  her  friends 
and  doctor.  Once  to  his  astonishment  when  her  doctor  entered 
her  room,  he  saw  his  patient  walking  in  a morgue  or  coffin 
gown  made  by  the  pastor’s  wife.  The  patient’s  face  lit  up  and 
expressed  her  joy  that  it  wouldn’t  be  long  until  she  would  be 
with  Jesus.  It  left  a deep  impression  on  the  doctor. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  at  the  local  Mennonite  church. 
The  corpse  was  laid  in  a simple  wooden  coffin.  There  was 
weeping,  but  there  was  also  great  rejoicing  for  this  spirit  who 
was  now  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  her  Lord.  The  doctor  too 
was  at  the  funeral.  When  eternity  came  into  sharp  focus, 
this  young  lady  took  a 180-degree  turn  in  direction  and  be- 
gan to  live  in  victory  and  triumph  through  Christ. 

Born  to  die?  If  we  are  not  ready  to  die,  we  are  not  ready 
to  live.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  financial  crisis  which  many  church-re- 
lated publications  are  likely  to  face  as  a re- 
sult of  increasing  postal  costs  was  demonstrat- 
ed in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Arkansas 
Baptist  Newsmagazine  in  Little  Rock. 

The  editor,  Erwin  L.  McDonald,  appealed 
to  subscribers  in  the  Jan.  18  issue  to  antici- 
pate their  moves  and  report  changes  of  ad- 
dresses promptly  so  that  the  magazine  can 
avoid  a 15-cents-a-per-notice  charge  which 
the  post  office  is  now  levying  for  reporting 
the  new  addresses  of  subscribers  who  have 
moved. 

The  rate  for  this  service  was  10  cents  per 
notice  before  the  postal  hike  which  went  into 
effect  on  Jan.  8. 

“The  Post  Office  Department  is  getting 
harder  and  harder  for  us  poor  folks  to  live 
with,”  Mr.  McDonald  wrote.  “Not  only  did 
they  go  up  on  postage  this  month,  but  they 
now  charge  us  15  cents  for  each  and  every 
notice  of  a change  of  address  on  our  mailing 
list. 

“And  since  we  now  have  about  60,000  on 
our  weekly  mailing  list,  you  can  see  what  the 
bankruptcy  possibilities  are  for  us.  . . . If  any- 
body doubts  our  poverty — we  just  get  16 
cents  a month  for  our  rag!” 

o o o 

State  laws  which  hold  adultery,  fornication, 
homosexuality,  and  deviant  sexual  practices 
“among  competent  and  consenting  adults  to 
be  criminal  acts  should  be  repealed,  according 
to  a statement  on  legislative  principles  issued 
bv  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Churches 
in  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  suggestion  came  as  one  of  a half-doz- 
en major  changes  included  in  the  document, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  annual  message  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  which  seeks  to  up- 
date and  expand  a similar  program  advanced 
last  year. 

“While  adultery,  fornication,  homosexual 
acts,  and  certain  deviant  sexual  practices 
among  competent  and  consenting  adults  vio- 
late the  Judeo-Christian  standards  of  moral 
conduct,  we  think  that  the  penal  law  is  not 
the  instrument  for  the  control  of  such  prac- 
tices, when  privately  engaged  in,  where  only 
adults  are  involved  and  where  there  is  no  co- 
ercion.” 


Thirty-four  clergy  and  laymen  who  have 
all  visited  South  Vietnam  have  issued  an 
open  letter  to  President  Johnson  urging  him 
to  spearhead  an  investigation  of  political  free- 
dom in  that  Asian  nation  and  seek  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners. 

They  charged  that  an  “ominous  silence 
has  settled  over  Saigon”  since  the  September 
elections,  and  that  “harsh  and  arbitrary  po- 
lice action”  followed  the  voting. 

“South  Vietnam’s  jails  are  packed  with 


political  prisoners,”  the  letter  asserted, 
"many  of  them  Buddhists  who  were  arrested 
in  several  cities  more  than  a year  ago  for  en- 
raging in  peaceful  protest  activities. 

"Friends  of  those  in  jail  claim  that  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  suffer  beat- 
ings, tortures,  inadequate  food,  and  extreme 
overcrowding. 

Issuing  the  appeal  in  Philadelphia  was 
Stewart  Meacham,  peace  education  secretary 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
A dozen  other  religious  leaders  also  signed 
the  appeal. 

President  Johnson’s  suggestion  that  critics 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  “count  to  ten  before 
making  irresponsible  and  untrue  statements 
was  good  oratory.  The  crux  of  the  matter,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  words  “irresponsible  and 
"untrue.”  Who  is  to  define  the  terms?  These 
words,  as  words  in  general,  have  different 
meanings  according  to  individual  viewpoints. 
The  question  of  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  war  in  general,  or  of  a war  in  particular, 
involves  much  more  than  military  or  political 
astuteness.  Certainly  there  are  moral,  ethical, 
and  humane  aspects  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  And  a lowly  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  may  know  more  about  these 
in  a minute  than  a general  on  the  battle- 
field knows  about  them  in  a month.  So  why 
should  preachers  or  other  citizens  not  in 
uniform  keep  quiet  and  sit  still  while  deci- 
sions of  life  and  death  for  thousands  or  per- 
haps millions  are  made  by  others? — from  The 
Arkansas  Baptist. 

As  in  every  war,  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are 
again  hoping  that  carrying  a Bible  or  New 
Testament  will  in  some  magical  way  save 
them  from  death.  But  to  make  doubly  sure, 
some  are  asking  for  "armored  Bibles.  A 
Ferndale,  Mich.,  supplier  says  he  ships  as 
many  as  100  bullet-proof  pocket-size  Bibles 
a day  to  Vietnam.  Each  of  these  Bibles  has 
a sheet  of  22  gauge  stainless  steel  mounted 
inside  the  front  cover. 

© o o 

Kenneth  Morse  in  a Messenger  editorial 
wrote,  “Before  you  increase  your  income  tax 
by  10  percent  to  step  up  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, take  a look  at  the  way  your  contribu- 
tions to  defense  (?)  are  already  put  to  use. 
Consider,  for  example,  a glorious  new  device 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  working  with 
General  Electric,  which  has  been  described  as 
a ‘people  sniffer.’  Yes,  you  get  the  idea. 
The  sniffer  has  a highly  developed  sense  of 
smell.  The  lead  man  in  a rifle  squad  will 
have  one  attached  to  his  rifle.  He  aims  in 
the  direction  that  he  thinks  might  produce 
the  people  he  is  trying  to  find.  The  sniffer 
takes  a sample  of  the  air.  It  can  detect  per- 
spiration odors  that  the  human  nose  cannot. 


And  then,  by  the  wonders  of  modern  science, 
the  sniffer  translates  its  information  into  a 
beeping  noise  in  the  earphones  on  the  rifle- 
man’s head.  ...  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  how- 
ever, these  remarkable  gadgets  do  not  yet 
distinguish  between  the  smell  of  Vietcong 
and  the  friendly  Vietnamese.” 

“A  country  that  will  appropriate  about 
$500,000  for  every  enemy  killed  in  Vietnam 
and  $53  per  year  for  every  poor  person — 
that  country  is  going  to  hell,  a spokesman 
for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference declared  in  an  interview  published  in 
New  York. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  J.  Young,  vice- 
president  of  SCLC,  made  the  statement  to 
interviewer  James  R.  McGraw  in  a lengthy 
conversation  published  in  the  Jan,  22  issue 
of  Christianity  and  Crisis,  a Christian  journal 
of  opinion.  Mr.  McGraw  is  editor  of  Renewal 
Magazine. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  plans  were  moving  ahead  for 
the  mobilization.  Although  he  did  not  give 
specific  information  on  activities  planned  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  Mr.  Young  discussed 
some  of  the  preliminary  organizational  steps 
for  the  protest. 

“We  have  decided  to  organize  a very  se- 
lect group  of  about  200  people'  from  ten  dif- 
ferent cities  and  five  rural  areas,”  he  said. 
"This  would  make  a core  group  of  about 
3,000  persons,  which  would  be  the  first  wave 
of  troops  into  the  capital. 

“They  would  serve  to  set  the  tone  and  de- 
fine the  nature  of  the  protest.  They  are 
part  of  this  ‘underclass’  that  is  locked  out  of 
the  economy;  people  for  whom  a spring  in 
jail  in  Washington  is  heaven  compared  to  a 
spring  of  hunger  and  unemployment  in  Mis- 
sissippi or  Chicago. 

“Succeeding  waves  of  people  coming  in 
could  be  less  disciplined.  But  we  would  have 
3,000  persons  who  would  understand  thor- 
oughly what  it’s  about  and  be  committed  to 
the  nonviolent  discipline  and  prepared  to  act 
as  marshals  to  keep  everybody  else  straight.” 

He  indicated  that  the  demonstration  would 
probably  not  take  place  before  April  since 
participants  would  be  given  three  months’ 
training  beforehand. 

o o © 

Divorce  raises  the  death  rate,  but  people 
don’t  die  of  divorce,  says  the  head  of  the  Cal- 
fornia  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

“But  divorced  people  do  die  of  the  side 
effects,”  Dr.  Lester  Breslow  exclaimed,  men- 
tioning suicide,  alcoholism,  and  emotional  ill- 
nesses. 

The  last  census  in  1960,  he  said,  showed 
that  divorced  men  and  women  of  every  age 
category  died  at  a higher  rate  than  married 
persons.  He  added  that  the  suicide  rate  in 
California  is  1.5  times  the  national  average, 
and  that  divorced  persons  have  a suicide  rate 
from  three  to  five  times  that  of  married  peo- 
ple. 
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Reactions  to  a Siege 


By  Jerry  Aaker 


by  the  death  of  six  missionaries,  two  of 
whom  were  good  friends.  We  are  saddened 
by  the  destruction  of  large  parts  of  towns, 
especially  the  beautiful  city  of  Hue. 

1 have  no  conclusions,  just  thoughts  and 
feelings.  But  after  a'while  we  stop  to  think 
of  the  presence  of  God.  If  we  really  believe 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  for 
those  who  love  Him,  then  we  must  try  to 
decipher  some  sense  from  this  confusion. 
How  does  this,  and  where  do  we  now,  fit 
into  the  infinite  scheme  of  things? 


I wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
my  heart  in  my  throat,  pumping  wildly, 
wondering  what  that  burst  of  small  arms 
fire  was.  Does  it  mean  a battle  is  coming? 
Is  it  a jumpy  sentry?  All  through  the  week 
we  live  in  tension — then  into  the  second 
week — asking  how  many  more  days  it  will 
last. 

The  rumors  run  wild,  and  each  time  a 
group  of  people  gather  and  talk  too  long 
together,  they  come  out  having  frightened 
each  other  more  than  gaining  the  comfort 
we  had  hoped  for,  or  the  spark  of  hope 
from  a good  report. 

Everyone  fears  the  war  has  taken  a differ- 
ent twist.  Now  the  Vietcong  seem  to  be 
killing  more  indiscriminately,  and  retaliation 
from  “friendly  forces”  is  vicious. 

We  have  good  intentions — we  come  here 
to  help — but  now  our  hands  are  tied,  it 
seems.  We  can  do  so  little;  we  feel  frus- 
trated, discouraged.  We  joke  together,  but 
our  talk  belies  an  inner  anxiety.  No  one 
dares  verbalize  how  profoundly  he  wishes 
he  weren’t  here.  It  would  be  chicken  to 
leave — after  all,  we  re  “committed  Chris- 
tians.” 

They  tell  us  we  are  the  church  at  work 
here;  we  are  its  presence  among  the  suffer- 
ing here.  How  pathetic,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, as  we  realize  how  impotent  we  are. 
How  weak  we  are  compared  to  the  massive- 


MBI  Series  Receives  Acclaim 

Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Easter  “newscasts” 
series  has  made  some  friends  in  the  broad- 
cast industry. 

A Pennsylvania  broadcaster  ran  "The 
Greatest  Week  in  History”  during  Easter 
week:  “I  let  each  cut  play  to  the  finish, 
giving  the  Mennonite  Church  full  credits. 
With  such  an  excellent  production  as  this, 
you  deserve  the  credit. 

A Tennessee  broadcaster  reported,  "We 
are  receiving  a lot  of  favorable  comment 
on  The  Greatest  Week  in  History’  news- 
casts. And  I personally  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  series  of  programs  we’ve  had  on 
the  air  in  a long  time.” 

The  series  of  five-minute  daily  “news- 
casts” has  been  programmed  by  over  500 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  programs  present  the  events  of  Easter 
week  as  they  might  have  been  reported  by 
network  newscasters. 


ness  of  this  conflict.  How  the  forces  of 
destruction  seem  to  overpower  the  forces  of 
peace  and  love. 

I saw  a thousand  homes  that  had  been 
destroyed  in  a day.  I listened  to  the  stories 
of  fellow  workers  who  had  lived  through 
terror,  where  women  and  children  were  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bombs  fell 
from  planes  going  400  miles  an  hour. 

I saw  the  faces  of  Vietnamese  as  night 
drew  near  and  they  wondered  if  they  would 
see  the  morning.  I heard  the  proclamations 
of  a “glorious  victory” — 25,000  “enemy 
killed  in  a week.  Think  of  it — 25,000 — 
should  that  make  us  proud? 

I saw  refugees  and  watched  the  statistics 
climb — 200,000  in  Saigon.  When  the  num- 
bers go  so  high,  my  confused  mind  fails  to 
comprehend. 

I read  the  letters  from  worried  parents 
and  choke  up  as  I realize  how  they  are 
worrying.  I feel  the  house  shake  and  the 
windows  rattle  as  bombs  fall. 

Now  to  pick  up  the  pieces  we  must 
stretch  our  creativity  to  its  utmost.  There’s 
a job  to  be  done  and  we  start  in  slowly 
with  some  false  starts  and  many  frustra- 
tions. Days  pass  in  which  we  are  unable  to 
do  anything  because  of  security.  But  little 
deeds  done  mean  a lot  in  this  place  now. 
Some  of  our  people  start  hauling  firewood 
to  refugee  centers  or  bring  water  to  bombed 
out  areas  or  bread  to  the  needy. 

We  lay  bigger  plans  for  the  Saigon  area, 
at  the  same  time  as  we  have  to  make  de- 
cisions to  pull  out  of  some  of  our  up-coun- 
try projects.  VNCS  volunteers  get  out  of 
Hue  after  eight  terror-filled  days  with  only 
the  clothes  on  their  backs.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  return  there  for  months. 

The  northernmost  province  of  Quang 
Tri  braces  itself  for  all-out  war.  Our  fel- 
lows head  back  to  pick  up  their  personal 
things  and  get  out.  There  will  be  no  work- 
ing there  now  even  though  there  will  be 
immeasurable  suffering  among  the  people 
from  what  is  to  come. 

The  program  has  taken  a turn  in  one 
after  another  of  our  project  areas,  and  we 
must  report  that  in  many  ways  we  can  do 
much  less  now,  even  though  we  have  the 
urge  to  do  more.  The  financial  backing 
pours  in  from  around  the  world. 

Now  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
this  “new  phase”  of  the  war,  we  are  re- 
evaluating, thankful  that  all  our  people  in 
VNCS  are  safe  and  well.  We  are  saddened 


Contributions  Increase 
During  February 

Part  of  the  financial  lag  created  by  low 
contributions  during  January  was  made  up 
in  February,  reported  David  Leatherman, 
treasurer  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.  Total  contributions  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  after  11  months,  are 
4.5  percent  higher  thai  at  the  same  time 
a year  ago. 

The  fiscal  year  for  the  General  Board 
ends  Mar.  31.  Program  administrators  have 
been  curbing  expenditures  in  anticipation  of 
a budget  deficit.  However,  Ernest  Bennett, 
executive  secretary,  expressed  a cautious 
optimism  that  contributions  during  March 
would  be  high  enough  to  offset  the  January 
lag. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Board  in  June  1967,  the  Mennonite  Church 
approved  a basic  budget  of  $1,843,500  to  be 
met  from  contributions.  This  represents  a 
6.7  percent  increase  over  the  budget  of  the 
previous  year. 

Treasurer  Leatherman  said  the  increase 
was  necessary  to  combat  inflationary  trends 
at  home  and  overseas,  to  allow  limited  pro- 
gram expansion,  and  to  erase  a deficit 
carried  over  from  the  previous  year. 

“If  individuals  have  funds  they  would 
like  to  contribute  directly  to  the  Board  (Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514)  before  Mar.  31,” 
said  Leatherman,  “their  contribution  will 
be  credited  to  their  respective  conference 
district.”  He  added  that  direct  contributions 
may  mean  the  difference  between  meeting 
or  not  meeting  the  budget. 

VS  Leaders  to  Convene 
in  Annual  Conferences 

“The  Difference  of  Christian  Service” 
will  be  the  theme  for  the  1968  eastern  and 
western  VS  program  director’s  conferences. 
Approximately  40  persons  presently  acting 
as  unit  directors  and  hostesses  at  voluntary 
service  units  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  are  expected  to  attend. 

Hesston  College  will  host  program  direc- 
tors from  units  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Mar.  26-29,  while  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege will  entertain  eastern  units  Apr.  30  to 
May  3. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  sponsors  VS 
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program  director  conferences  annually  to 
provide  additional  orientation  and  guidance 
for  in-service  personnel  assuming  leadership 
responsibilities.  It  also  provides  a firsthand 
look  at  VS  for  couples  contemplating  service 
terms. 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  serv- 
ice, will  keynote  both  conferences  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  week.  In  addition,  he  will 
speak  on  the  role  of  the  program  director 
and  hostess. 

Resource  persons  are  to  highlight  the 
week’s  activities.  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Goshen  Sem- 
inary professor,  will  discuss  “Christian  Serv- 
ice in  an  Affluent  Society  and  “The  Differ- 
ence of  Christian  Service”  at  Hesston  and 
EMC. 

Also  at  Hesston,  student  counselor  Orval 
Shoemaker  will  stress  interaction  through 
Living  with  Others  and  “Understanding 
Race  Relations.”  Peter  Wiebe,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church  pastor,  will  discuss 
“Sharing  Our  Faith  in  a Tangled  World.” 


Guest  speakers  for  the  eastern  conference 
include:  John  A.  Lapp,  EMC  history  pro- 
fessor— “Race  Relations:  What’s  in  Store  for 
‘68?  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger — 
"Sharing  Our  Faith  in  a Tangled  World”; 
Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  pastor 
Samuel  Janzen — “Unit  Living”;  EMC  dieti- 
tian Mary  Ethel  Heatwole — “Food  Buying”; 
and  Mennonite  Hour  speaker  David  Augs- 
burger— “How  Is  the  Generation  Gap  Affect- 
ing Unit-Church  Relationships?” 

Presently  voluntary  service  untis  are 
studying  Boyd  Nelson’s  booklet,  “What 
Makes  Service  Christian?  with  discussions 
emphasizing  the  difference  between  Chris- 
tian and  humanitarian  service  motivations. 

Roy  Yoder,  VS  administrator  and  coor- 
dinator for  the  westerm  conference,  said, 
“It  is  hoped  that  through  these  confer- 
ences leaders  can  return  to  their  units 
challenged  to  greater  efforts  because  of  re- 
newed commitment  and  greater  understand- 
ing of  what  Christian  service  really  means.” 


Hesston  Family  Establishes  Memorial  Fund 


"Kenneth  has  been 
in  an  accident.  He  is 
dead.”  These  were  the 
words  that  Peter 
Wiebe,  pastor  of  the 
Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  heard  over 
the  telephone  at  Phil- 
adelphia’s Internation- 
al Airport,  Aug.  24, 

1967.  Pastor  Wiebe 
had  heard  similar 
words  many  times,  but 
this  time  was  different — Kenneth 
15-year-old  son. 

The  Ken  Wiebe  Memorial  Fund  was  es 


Kenneth  Wiebe 

was  his 


tablished  soon  after  his  death  to  support  an 
MCC  Paxman  in  Vietnam.  Wiebe  wrote, 
“He  [Ken]  would  often  watch  the  news  of 
world  events.  The  reports  of  repeated  un- 
rest and  endless  wars  were  so  exasperating, 
and  I noticed  often  a mood  of  disgust  and 
discouragement  as  he  pondered  the  terrors 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  " 

Wiebe  continued,  “As  parents  we  often 
wondered  whether  the  draft  would  demand 
a separation  from  our  sons.  Where  could 
they  serve  in  the  interests  of  peace;  might 
Ken  not  one  day  be  a Pax  worker  in  Viet- 
nam? 

“This  thought  caused  us  to  set  up  a me- 
morial fund  for  the  support  of  a relief  or 
peace  worker  in  Vietnam.  Maybe  someone 
can  go  and  minister  since  he  was  not  able 
to  go.  His  own  summer’s  earnings  are  the 
greatest  single  contribution  to  this  fund,  and 
many  other  friends  have  made  possible  a 
growing  fund.” 

Pax  support  from  members  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  channeled  through  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Doug 


Hostetter,  community  development  worker 
in  Vietnam  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  is  now  the  recipient  of 
the  support  provided  by  the  memorial  fund. 

Paul  Longacre,  MCC’s  acting  director  for 
Asia,  said  that  Hostetter  s assignment  “is  to 
assist  refugee  camps  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  life.”  Longacre  added,  “He  has 
made  several  relief  distributions  to  needy 
families,  begun  several  sewing  classes,  and 
taught  several  English  classes  in  local  high 
schools.” 

Longacre  said  that  the  cost  for  support- 
ing a Paxman  in  Vietnam  is  approximately 
$130  per  month.  This  includes  orientation 
costs,  travel  expenses,  room  and  board,  va- 
cation allowance,  and  $22.50  monthly  cash 
allowance. 

Wiebe  commented,  “The  contributions 
have  come  from  near  and  far.  The  contribu- 
tors were  members  of  the  local  congrega- 
tion, our  own  personal  friends,  the  young 
people  of  the  high  school  which  Ken  at- 
tended, and  the  college  students  at  Hesston 
who  forfeited  the  corsages  and  boutonnieres 
at  Christmastime  in  order  to  contribute. 

“This  project  does  in  some  way  help  us 
with  our  own  grief  and  provides  a meaning- 
ful avenue  of  expression  for  some  people 
who  want  to  share  with  us  their  sympathies. 

I would  like  to  recommend  this  memorial 
fund  idea  for  similar  situations  and  as  a 
commendable  approach  in  our  [Mennonite] 
Church,”  concluded  Wiebe. 

One  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  human  ex- 
istence is  man’s  ability  to  benefit  from  a 
seemingly  irreversible  loss.  Kenneth  Wiebe 
has  been  physically  separated  from  his  fami- 
ly and  friends,  but  the  spirit  that  is  his 
lives  on  both  in  eternity  and  in  the  lives  of 
others. 


Missionary  Dependents 
Transfer  to  Malaysia 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Mrs.  Luke 
Beidler  and  Mrs.  Donald  Sensenig  and  chil- 
dren to  transfer  temporarily  from  Saigon  to 
Penang,  Malaysia,  Mar.  4. 

Mrs.  Sensenig  is  slowly  recuperating  from 
an  appendectomy.  Her  husband  planned  to 
accompany  the  group  to  help  them  find 
suitable  accommodations;  he  also  planned  for 
some  rest  before  returning  to  Saigon. 

Mrs.  James  Metzler  and  son,  Brian,  had 
previously  transferred  to  Penang.  They  trav- 
eled with  some  of  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  staff  Feb.  17.  They  are  accommodat- 
ed in  a missionary  convention  center. 

The  Everett  Metzler  and  James  Stauffer 
families  plan  to  remain  in  Saigon  as  long  as 
the  children’s  school  continues  to  operate. 

“I  do  not  think  we  are  being  foolhardy,” 
wrote  Metzler  on  Feb.  27  to  Salunga  head- 
quarters, “in  keeping  some  of  the  depend- 
ents here.  We  need  to  think  of  the  three 
million  Vietnamese  who  cannot  leave  readily. 
We  get  a mixed  reaction  when  we  ask  ad- 
vice of  Vietnamese  friends  and  believers  as 
to  whether  we  should  send  the  children  and 
wives  out  of  the  country.” 

Should  the  situation  deteriorate  again,  the 
Stauffer  and  Metzler  dependents  will  likely 
transfer  to  Penang  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  with  wives  tutoring  the  children. 

For  reasons  of  greater  security,  the  Stauf- 
fer family  spend  nights  with  the  Metzlers  in 
the  downtown  mission  center.  Each  day  they 
return  to  their  duties  in  Gia  Dinh. 

The  missionaries  see  the  present  massive 
human  need  as  a call  to  put  themselves  on 
the  line,  to  demonstrate  in  action  the  faith 
in  God  and  love  for  fellowmen  they  have 
been  professing  in  their  teachings. 

Everett  Metzler  oversees  a student  cen- 
ter in  downtown  Saigon,  teaching  English 
classes,  and  providing  a library  and  study 
facilities.  He  also  serves  in  language  study 
and  orientation  courses  for  workers  of  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service. 

Stauffer  and  Sensenig  give  leadership  to 
a community  service  program  in  Gia  Dinh. 
Rang  Dong  Primary  School  provides  a kin- 
dergarten and  six  grades;  with  two  sessions 
a day  500  pupils  are  accommodated.  This 
school  serves  a poor  community;  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  provides  food  and  scholar- 
ships to  many  needy  families. 

Special  English  classes  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  200.  A day  care  center  caters  to 
50  children,  and  there  are  sewing  classes  for 
women.  A clinic  is  held  twice  weekly. 

At  present  James  Metzler  and  Beidler  are 
working  with  Vietnam  Christian  Service  in 
providing  refugee  aid  in  Gia  Dinh.  These 
men  are  aiding  a local  Baptist  pastor  in  an 
area  where  many  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  Gia  Dinh  Center  is  a distribution  point 
for  bread,  rice,  and  other  commodities. 
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One  of  the  many  tragic  stories  of  Vietnam 
is  capsuled  by  the  following  example:  an 
ex-evangelist  of  the  national  church,  with  a 
family  of  seven  children  to  support,  lost 
everything  in  one  of  the  many  fires  that 
razed  large  areas  of  Cholon. 

Everett  Metzler's  final  paragraph  provides 
a further  glimpse  into  the  deep  concerns  of 
the  missionary  group.  “We  are  happy  to 
hear  that  the  statement  that  we  prepared  is 
getting  some  circulation.  We  feel  moved  to 
keep  writing  letters.  Somehow  this  madness 
about  us  must  lie  stopped.  Thanks  for  your 
support  and  the  prayers  of  so  many  these 
days.  We  need  them.  ” 

VS  in  South  Texas 
Extends  Church 

“We  have  appraised  the  situation  in  South 
Texas,”  said  VS  administrator  Ken  Seitz, 
“and  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
Voluntary  Service  must  continue  to  play  a 
key  role  in  the  development  of  four  of  the 
five  South  Texas  locations  where  VS-ers 
have  served  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Seitz  gave  this  observation  following  a 
recent  administrative  trip  to  Corpus  Christi, 
Alice,  Mathis,  Premont,  and  Robstown. 
Presently,  Howard  and  Anna  Beth  Birky 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  the  only  VS  couple 
situated  in  South  Texas  working  with  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Kindergarten  in  Corpus 
Christi. 

“We  sense  four  main  reasons  for  wanting 


to  send  more  Voluntary  Service  personnel 
to  these  areas,”  Seitz  remarked.  “Our 
primary  objective  is  to  make  contact  with 
the  large  Spanish-American  populations. 
Language  and  kindergarten  work,  club 
activities,  and  youth  and  adult  fellowship 
groups  are  ways  of  getting  next  to  these 
people. 

“Secondly,  VS-ers  assist  the  local  Men- 
nonite churches  through  visitation  work, 
maintenance,  and  by  teaching  Sunday  school 
classes.  MBMC’s  Home  Missions  depart- 
ment provides  the  administrative  guidance 
to  these  congregations. 

“A  more  recent  decision  has  been  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies'  programs, 
Seitz  continued.  “Here  numerous  oppor- 
tunities have  opened  up  for  persons  con- 
templating VS. 

“For  example,  the  Corpus  Christi  State 
School  for  the  retarded  and  handicapped  de- 
sires two  girls  to  help  in  their  evaluation 
and  therapy  departments.  With  the  Birkvs 
term  expiring  in  June,  another  couple  will 
be  needed  to  direct  unit  activities  in  that 
city.” 

Seitz  went  on  to  mention  the  renewed 
VS  efforts  in  Premont,  where  Don  and 
Pauline  Yoder  of  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  will  be- 
gin Apr.  1.  Mrs.  Yoder  will  work  as  an 
LPN  at  Premont  Nursing  Home,  and  her 
husband  in  maintenance  and  boy’s  club 
work. 

Robstown  will  also  experience  revitaliza- 
tion with  the  arrival  of  Lloyd  and  Joanne 
(Yoder)  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  August.  The 
Millers  will  cooperate  with  the  Robstown 


The  thirty-nine-member  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  Touring  Chorus, 
Lansdale,  will  participate  in  the  annual  High  School  Music  Festival  sponsored  by  the  Menno- 
nite Secondary  Education  Council.  The  1968  festival  will  be  hosted  by  the  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

En  route  to  Iowa  the  Touring  Chorus  will  present  an  evening  program,  Mar.  28,  at  the 
Midway  Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio;  Friday  evening,  Mar.  29,  at  Goshen  College. 
In  Iowa  on  Sunday  morning.  Mar.  31,  the  chorus  will  sing  at  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  United  Christian  Baptist  Church.  The  Music  Festival  will  be  presented  on  Sunday 
evening,  Mar.  31,  at  the  Iowa  Mennonite  School.  Following  the  Iowa  Festival,  the  chorus  will 
give  an  evening  program  at  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  1. 

The  chorus  is  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  C.  Alderfer,  who  holds  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  a master’s  degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 


Texas  has  no  public  kindergarten.  Private 
groups  with  federal  assistance  provide  kinder- 
garten experience  for  Texas  children,  many  of 
whom  come  from  Spanish-speaking  homes. 
Anna  Beth  Birky  with  the  Prince  of  Peace 
kindergarten. 


public  school  system  and  the  Methodist  Wes- 
ley House  in  youth  social  work. 

There  are  hopes  of  establishing  a Menno- 
nite Fellowship  with  the  help  of  Jim  and 
Judy  Miller,  ex-VS-ers  now  living  in  Robs- 
town and  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Alice,  a city  of  30,000  in  the  heart  of  the 
oil  country,  is  in  need  of  a couple  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  areas  of  MYF,  clubs, 
and  fellowship  groups  for  young  marrieds. 

“Mathis  is  the  only  location  not  requiring 
VS  assistance  at  present,  said  Seitz.  “This 
is  a good  sign,  as  the  large  Calvary  Menno- 
nite Church  congregation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  aggressive  in  both  its  kindergar- 
ten program  and  its  mission  outreach.” 

Seitz,  who  served  in  Voluntary  Service  in 
South  Texas  for  three  years,  is  concerned 
for  the  future  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
witness  there. 

“I’m  sold  on  the  necessity  for  VS  in  these 
areas,”  he  said.  “For  here  are  myriad  op- 
portunities to  expose  our  youth  and  constit- 
uency to  Spanish  culture  as  VS  makes 
valuable  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  points  where  these 
cultures  meet  and  blend.” 


Music  Festival  at  IMS 

The  Sixth  Annual  Mennonite  High  School 
Music  Festival  will  be  held  Sunday  evening, 
Mar.  31,  at  the  Iowa  Mennonite  School  au- 
ditorium, Kalona,  Iowa. 

Participating  this  year  in  addition  to  the 
host  school  will  be  Bethany  Christian,  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  Christopher  Dock,  Lansdale,  Pa.; 
Eastern  Mennonite,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
Rockway  Mennonite,  Kitchener,  Ont. ; and 
Western  Mennonite,  Salem,  Ore.  Approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  sixty  youth  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  festival. 

The  highlight  of  the  festival  is  expected 
to  be  the  combined  chorus  numbers,  with  all 
of  the  choruses  participating  in  one  group. 
Preceding  this  combined  chorus,  each  cho- 
rus will  present  a short  program. 

Guest  conductor  for  this  year’s  festival 
will  be  Mary  Oyer,  professor  of  music  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Dan  and  Anne  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind.,  left  the 
United  States  on  Feb.  29  for  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India,  where  they  are  music  teachers  at  Wood- 
stock  School.  The  Linds  are  serving  a three- 
year  term  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  overseas  missions  asso- 
ciates. 

Lind  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard 
Lind  of  Goshen.  A graduate  of  Goshen  College 
with  a BA  in  music,  Lind  also  is  a candidate 
for  an  MA  in  music  from  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

Mrs.  Lind  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Lehman,  Topeka,  Ind.  She  also 
graduated  from  Goshen  College  with  a degree 
in  music.  She  has  taught  in  secondary  schools 
since  her  graduation. 

The  Linds  are  members  of  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church. 


Indian  Creek  Haven 

Franconia  Conference  took  action  to  use 
the  facilities  formerly  provided  for  an  alco- 
holics rehabilitation  program  for  work  with 
the  retarded.  Farm  buildings  and  a motel- 
type  structure  are  located  on  a 41 -acre 
property. 

The  conference  elects  a board  of  directors 
to  formulate  policies  and  secure  personnel 
to  operate  what  was  previously  known  as 
the  Mission  of  Mercy,  now  to  be  known  as 
Indian  Creek  Ffaven,  Franconia  Mission  for 
the  Retarded.  This  board  presently  is 
chaired  by  Willard  S.  Shisler,  with  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Harold  M.  Fly,  Harley 
Gehman,  Henry  H.  Good,  and  Edwin  N. 
Nyce.  The  board  reports  to  the  Mission 
Board  periodically  through  Isaiah  L.  Alder- 
fer  and  I.  Wilbur  Lapp,  chairman  and 
treasurer  respectively. 

For  three  years  the  Hilltop  Sunday 
School  for  disadvantaged  children  has  met 
in  the  motel  building  every  Sunday  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Wagner.  Mrs.  Wagner  has  also  directed  the 
summer  Bible  school  for  the  past  three 
years.  Parents  leave  their  children  while 
they  attend  the  regular  worship  services  in 
their  respective  churches.  Not  all  the  par- 


ents are  Mennonites. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  carry  on  a 
day  camp  during  the  month  of  July  for  the 
retarded  children  of  the  community.  A 
camping  committee  consisting  of  Harley 
Gehman  (chairman),  Alvin  F.  Detweiler, 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Price  is  heading  up  this 
endeavor. 

Eventually,  as  the  Lord  leads  and  per- 
mits, the  facilities  will  be  used  as  a shel- 
tered workshop  and  residence  for  retardates. 

The  Franconia  Conference  has  had  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Raymond  Troyer  and 
Orrin  Smucker,  directors  of  the  Adriel  and 
Hi-Point  schools  in  Ohio.  They  have  ap- 
praised our  facilities  and  we  have  been  to 
visit  their  programs. 

Currently  the  local  conference  is  expect- 
antly awaiting  the  visit  of  John  R.  Mumaw 
and  Paul  Glanzer  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Mar.  23,  24.  These  men  are  serving  on  a 
special  Resource  Committee  on  Retarda- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

A public  meeting  is  being  held  in  the 
Towamencin  Church  on  Saturday  evening, 
Mar.  23,  at  7:00  p.m.,  to  hear  the  latest 
findings  of  these  men  as  they  come  from  a 
recent  meeting  of  their  committee  in  Chica- 
go. They  will  also  be  guest  speakers  in 
four  of  the  Franconia  Conference  congrega- 
tions on  Sunday  morning,  Mar.  24. 


Goshen  Choir  Tours  Midwest 

The  49-voice  A Cappella  Choir  of  Go- 
shen College  will  be  on  an  11-day,  2,800- 
mile  tour,  beginning  Mar.  27,  throughout 
the  Midwest  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
The  itinerary  is: 

Waldo,  Flanagan,  111.,  Mar.  22,  8:00  p.m. 
Metamora,  111.,  Mar.  23,  7:00  p.m. 

East  Bend,  Fisher,  111,  Mar.  24,  10:30a.m. 
Morton,  111.,  Mar.  24,  4:00  p.m. 

Hopedale,  111.,  Mar.  24,  7:30  p.m. 

Sycamore  Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar. 
25,  7:30  p.m. 

Hesston,  Kan.,  Mar.  26,  7:30  p.m. 

La  Junta  High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Mar.  27,  7:30  p.m. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  28,  7:30  p.m. 

Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb.,  Mar.  29,  7:30p.m. 
Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30,  7:30  p.m. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  III.,  Mar.  31,  2:30 
p.m. 

Tiskilwa  High  School,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Mar. 
31,  7:00  p.m. 

Evanston,  111.,  Apr.  1,  8:00  p.m. 

Goshen  College  Union  Auditorium,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  7,  7:00p.m. 

Director  of  the  choir  is  Dwight  E.  Weldy, 
professor  of  music  at  Goshen  College. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  tour  by  the 
A Cappella  Choir  during  the  college’s 
spring  recess  is  to  provide  students  the  op- 
portunity to  share  in  worship  and  fellow- 
ship with  a number  of  congregations  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 


Interchurch  Seminars 
on  Evangelism 

The  month  of  February  witnessed  a sharp 
increase  in  seminars  conducted  by  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism,  Inc.,  Atglen,  Pa.  Al- 
ways interchurch  in  scope,  seminars  for 
ministers  and  laymen  were  held  at  Denver, 
Colo.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Miami,  Fla., 
as  well  as  an  equal  number  of  smaller  com- 
munities. In  each  ot  the  day-long  seminars, 
participants  were  invited  by  a local  host 
committee  representing  a cross  section  of 
denominations. 

The  Interchurch  Seminar  staff  includes 
Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
College;  C.  Parker  Wright,  minister  at  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Paradise,  Pa.; 
and  Frank  G.  Picked  of  the  Walter  F.  Ben- 
nett Company,  Philadelphia.  The  seminars 
are  planned  and  coordinated  by  Eugene  R. 
Witmer,  executive  vice-president  of  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism.  An  added  feature  in- 
cluded in  the  program  is  the  showing  of  a 
fifteen-minute  documentary  film  describing 
the  ministry  of  Negro  evangelist  Tom  Skin- 
ner of  New  York  City. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  seminar  program 
is  to  clearly  establish  a theology  of  evange- 
lism and  to  project  basic  concepts  and  ideas 
which  can  improve  the  evangelistic  out- 
reach of  the  local  church.  Priority  is  given 
to  motivation  and  message  rather  than  to 
method. 

The  next  series  of  seminars  will  come 
during  March  and  April  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  New  York.  The  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism  office  also  reports  addi- 
tional invitations  from  numerous  cities 
across  the  country. 

Mental  Health  Service 
Offers  Scholarship 

The  Voluntary  Service  and  the  Mental 
Health  Service  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  are  offering  a Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Scholarship  of  $500  to  individuals 
planning  to  enter  the  mental  health  field. 

This  scholarship  is  made  possible  by  the 
donated  earnings  of  the  MCC  Voluntary 
Service  workers  at  the  Brook  Lane  Psychi- 
atric Center,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

A candidate  must  be  classified  as  a college 
junior  or  senior  or  a graduate  student.  He 
must  have  a declared  major,  maintain  at 
least  a C-plus  average,  and  show  interest 
and  participation  within  the  church. 

Other  factors  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  the  scholarship  include  the  candi- 
date’s financial  need,  his  previous  service 
experience,  his  attendance  at  a church-re- 
lated college,  and  his  membership  in  a Men- 
nonite, Brethren  in  Christ,  or  Brethren  con- 
gregation. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the 
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Director,  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services, 
1105  North  Wishon  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif. 
93726.  The  completed  forms,  together  with 
all  supporting  data,  must  be  received  by  Apr. 
1.  The  winner  will  be  announced  on  May  1. 

Ministers'  Conference 
Scheduled 

“Our  Resources  in  Christ’  is  the  theme 
for  the  Third  Inter-Mennonite  Ministers’ 
Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Wabash  YMCA 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  May  14-16,  1968.  Approx- 
imately 70  invited  ministers  from  eleven 
North  American  Mennonite  groups  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

The  three-day  program  will  consist  of 
lectures  on  the  Book  of  Colossians,  followed 
by  small  group  discussions.  There  will  also 
be  periods  for  informal  sharing  and  fellow- 
ship. 

Similar  conferences  were  held  in  1963  and 
1965.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
to  provide  settings  where  Mennonite  min- 
isters can  become  better  acquainted. 

].  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee,  will  deliver  the 
key-note  address:  “The  Situation  in  Colos- 
sae  and  Today.” 

Travel  Agency  Improves 
Service 

Menno  Travel  Service,  in  a continuing 
effort  to  improve  its  services,  recently  sent 
Roll  in  Rheinheimer,  general  manager,  to 
Trans  World  Airlines’  Travel  Agency  Manage- 
ment Course  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 

This  year  Menno  Travel  Service  is  offer- 
ing two  tours  to  the  Caribbean,  at  least  one 
to  South  America,  and  processing  four  other 
tours  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

MTS  has  also  scheduled  four  tours  for  the 
Holy  Land  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
MCC  Peace  Section  arranged  four  Peace- 
maker tours  to  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Melvin  Ginger- 
ich,  author  and  former  history  professor  at 
Goshen  College,  will  be  the  leader  for  the 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Omaha  VS  Unit 
Expands  Outreach 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Volun- 
tary Service  unit  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  growing 
both  in  size  and  in  outreach.  Unit  directors 
Roman  and  Carolyn  Hostetler  of  Omaha 
along  with  four  others  are  applying  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  unit  house  while 
they  sponsor  community  projects. 

Helen  Rosier,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
Kathy  Mast,  Navarre,  Ohio,  work  in  the  Day 
Care  Center  five  days  a week  with  eight 
children.  They  hope  to  accommodate  at  least 
12  more  soon. 


Harold  Miller  from  Leo,  Ind.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  recreational  program.  He  is  a trans- 
fer from  the  unit  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  also  engaged  in  club  work.  Presently 
about  30  members  attend  regularly. 


Richard  Ramirez  from  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
is  an  orderly  at  Immanuel  Hospital;  he  is 
studying  to  become  a surgical  technician.  He 
also  assists  Miller  with  club  work  and  unit 
maintenance. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Help  Wanted:  to  locate  a copy  of  a term 
paper  written  in  connection  with  a course  of 
study  at  Goshen  College  about  20  years 
ago  and  concerning  the  influence  of  Funda- 
mentalism on  the  Mennonite  Church.  Both 
the  author’s  copy  and  the  library  copy  are 
long  missing  and  this  paper  is  in  constant 
demand  for  other  similar  studies.  If  anyone 
has  any  information  concerning  its  where- 
abouts, would  you  please  write  Gerald  C. 
Studer,  801  Market  St.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

The  1968  camping  season  at  Menno  Ha- 
ven, Tiskilwa,  111.,  will  open  June  10  with  a 
work  week  for  senior  high  students.  Seven 
weeks  of  camping  are  being  planned  for 
children  in  grades  4-9.  Counselors  are  ur- 
gently needed.  This  camp  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Camp  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  Here,  in  God’s  great  outdoors, 
the  aim  is  to  give  a Christian  experience  in 
a way  not  possible  in  any  other  setting. 

This  is  a splendid  opportunity  to  serve 
your  church  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  Mid- 


Calendar 


Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  30. 

Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111., 
Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention. 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept. 
21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


west.  If  you  can  spend  all  or  part  of  your 
summer  at  Menno  Haven,  contact  Alton 
Horst,  407  S.  First  St.,  Fisher,  111.  61843. 

West  Liberty  Church  Heritage  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a 95-page  book  just  published.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  West  Liberty  Church,  In- 
man, Kan.,  from  1883  to  1966  written  by 
Harold  L.  Ely.  For  more  information  write 
Henry  Cooprider,  R.  2,  McPherson,  Kan. 
67460.  Price:  $2.00. 

Christian  Witnessing  Conference  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  with  Arthur 
Jackson  and  Charles  Gogel  as  speakers. 

Orvil  Crossgrove,  Leo,  Ind.,  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Lost  Creek  congregation 
near  Hicksville,  Ohio.  He  has  been  serving 
the  congregation  for  the  past  year  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Special  meetings:  Herman  Glick,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  at  Meadow  View,  Lansing,  N.C.,  Mar. 
23  to  Apr.  1.  Andrew  Jantzi,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.,  at  Lincoln  University  Mennonite 
Church,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  Mar.  30  to 
Apr.  7.  Sanford  C.  Oyer,  Wooster,  Ohio,  at 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Apr.  7-10.  J.  C.  Wenger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Skippack,  Pa.,  Apr.  7-14. 
Howard  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Metamora, 
111.,  Apr.  9,  10.  Archie  Penner,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  10-14.  Ken- 
neth Seitz,  Telford,  Pa.,  at  Plains,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  Apr.  12-14.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Longenecker,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  Apr.  15-21.  Abner  Miller,  Pocomoke 
City,  Md.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.,  Apr. 
18-21.  Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Apr.  21-28,  and 
at  Steel  City,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  12-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fifteen  at 
Martindale,  Ephrata,  Pa. ; one  at  Church- 
town,  Narvon,  Pa.;  one  at  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.;  two  at  Lost  Creek,  Hicksville, 
Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  J.  L.  Hostetler  from 
8536  Stewart  and  Gray,  to  11864  Julius 
Ave.,  Downey,  Calif.  90241. 

Glenn  Musselman  wrote  from  Sertaozin- 
ho,  Brazil,  “Since  our  evangelistic  campaign 
in  October  we  have  been  showing  a Bible 
filmstrip  on  the  life  of  Christ  every  Wednes- 
day night.  The  religious  films  shown  by  the 
evangelist  during  the  special  meetings  at- 
tracted a lot  of  new  people  to  the  services. 
So  the  filmstrip  on  Jesus  choosing  His  disci- 
ples will  be  pertinent  to  those  following 
Christ  today.”  Ninety  attended  the  midweek 
service. 
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Eight  new  stations  now  carry  Heart  to 
Heart  broadcasts  on  free  time  because  a lis- 
tener in  each  area  suggested  the  stations 
should  carry  the  program. 

During  last  year’s  March  survey  by  Heart 
to  Heart,  listeners  were  asked  to  recom- 
mend stations  for  the  program.  A number 
of  such  stations  were  advised  of  the  listen- 
ers’ interest,  and  eight  now  carry  the  pro- 
gram regularly. 

Pastor  Robert  A.  Quackenbos,  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  is  using  want  ads  to  offer  Mennonite 
Hour  Home  Bible  Studies.  “We  are  run- 
ning this  ad  in  our  local  paper,  with  some 
response:  Free  Bible  Study  Courses!  At 
your  home  or  by  mail.  (Phone)  (Box  num- 
ber).” 

“I  want  to  thank  the  Mennonite  Hour 
counselors  for  your  prayers  and  help  in  re- 
gard to  our  son’s  classification,”  writes  a 
Mennonite  Hour  Home  Bible  student.  “He 
now  has  1-0  classification.  We  rejoice  and 
give  God  the  praise!” 

The  Mennonite  Broadcast  counseling  staff 
have  had  several  opportunities  in  recent 
months  to  help  those  who  conscientiously 
object  to  armed  service. 

Robert  Wenger,  teacher  at  Woodstock 
School,  India,  wrote  from  Bihar  that  they 
paid  a fraternal  visit  to  the  Keith  Skilli- 
corns,  Disciples  of  Christ  missionaries. 
“Their  only  contact  with  civilization  is  a 
30-mile  jungle  road  which  they  largely  built 
themselves,”  observed  Wenger.  Skillicorns 
live  in  Sarguja  District. 

During  their  visit  to  Bihar  the  Wengers 
saw  “about  50  percent  of  the  150  dams  and 
wells  that  . . . [Skillicorn]  has  been  super- 
vising during  the  recent  CORAGS  (Council 
on  Relief  and  Gift  Supplies)  food-for-work 
projects.” 

Ralph  Zehr  wrote  from  Worawora, 
Ghana,  “It  has  been  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able working  with  the  missionaries  at  this 
place.  The  hospital  experience  is  most  val- 
uable. . . . We  are  eagerly  anticipating  the 
weekend  Mennonite  fellowship  at  Agopo. 
Living  here,  we  feel  rather  isolated  from 
our  mission  group  and  its  activities.” 

Gerald  Showalter,  Civilian  Peace  Service 
sponsor  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  reported 
that  Patrick  Henry  Hospital  is  now  ready  to 
employ  men  classified  I-W.  He  said  that  in- 
dividuals should  be  highly  motivated  to  aid 
the  chronically  ill,  which  Patrick  Henry  es- 
pecially cares  for. 

Daniel  B.  Lehman,  sponsor  for  the  Port- 
land, Me.,  CPS  area,  appealed  for  a mar- 
ried couple  to  apply  there  immediately  to 
assume  unit  leadership  responsibility.  Leh- 
man said  that  interested  individuals  should 
write  to  him. 

About  200  persons  attended  a spiritual 
life  conference  held  at  Asbe  Teferi,  Ethi- 
opia, Feb.  16-18.  Guest  speakers  were  Rob- 
ert Garber  and  Ato  Fissiha  Wandimagen- 
gehu. 

Ato  Million  Belete  served  as  guest 
speaker  at  a spiritual  life  conference  in 


Dembi  Dolo  on  Feb.  18.  On  Feb.  13-17  he 
investigated  the  possibility  of  opening  a 
branch  for  the  Bible  Society,  Ethiopia,  in 
Asmara. 

The  Christian  Convention  was  held  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Feb.  11-17,  with  Donald  Ja- 
cobs, Nairobi,  Kenya,  as  main  speaker.  Ja- 
cobs pointed  out  that  rapid  change  is  taking 
place  in  Africa.  He  appealed  to  Christians 
to  make  Christ  their  King  and  to  face  to- 
day's pioblems  with  Christian  answers. 

Missionary  Irvin  Friesen  reported  from 
the  Congo  that  Mennonite  Brethren  have 
been  producing  literature  in  the  Kituba  lan- 
guage but  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
need  for  materials  in  French.  Students  were 
receiving  their  education  in  French,  the  of- 
ficial language  of  Congo. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren joined  other  evangelicals  and  are  now 
producing  materials  to  reach  a larger  seg- 
ment of  people  in  the  Congo  and  other 
African  countries.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
African  people  speak  French. 

Menbere  Wolde,  assistant  literature  sec- 
retary for  Meserete  Kristos  Church,  Ethi- 
opia, has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  coeditors  of  Misikire  Birhan  magazine 
while  the  regular  editor  is  on  furlough.  This 
interdenominational  magazine  has  a wide 
circulation  among  Ethiopian  Christians. 

Homecoming  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  formerly  known 
as  Fentress,  Mar.  31.  On  this  day  Bro.  Clay- 
ton D.  Bergy,  who  has  served  as  minister 
for  over  45  years,  will  preach  the  sermon. 
This  is  his  90th  birthday.  Everyone  welcome. 
For  further  information  contact  C.  F.  Kurtz, 
2045  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd.,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
23322. 

Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Pilgrim  Aflame,  by  Myron  S.  Augsburger. 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen.  Herald  Press. 
1967.  288  pp.  $4.00. 

This  historical  biography  of  the  life  of  Mi- 
chael Sattler  will  help  young  and  old  alike  to 
relive  the  fears  of  the  1520  s when  the  Ana- 
baptists suffered  and  died  for  their  faith.  The 
book  is  informative  of  the  beginning  move- 
ments for  a free  church,  separate  from  both 
Catholicism  and  a Protestant  state  church, 
which  spread  through  Europe  and  developed 
into  the  Mennonite  and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions of  today.  Other  Protestant  churches  as 
well  are  indebted  to  the  many  courageous 
martyrs  like  Sattler  for  the  vision  of  a free 
church  unshackled  by  the  state. 

Reconstruction  of  a historical  life  without 
adding  a lot  of  fiction  where  all  the  facts  are 
not  known,  is  difficult  to  make  into  exciting 
reading.  The  author  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  making  an  “easy  reading'  book  under 
these  difficulties.  Although  the  first  few  chap- 


ters move  slowly,  the  reader  will  soon  be 
caught  up  in  the  drama  and  tension  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Augsburger  has  done  thorough  re- 
search for  the  book  from  whatever  sources 
were  available,  including  the  Mennonite  En- 
cyclopedia, Martyrs  Mirror,  Great  Voices  of 
the  Reformation,  and  Library  of  Christian 
Classics. — Evelyn  Bauer. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Having  read  the  article,  "A  Mennonite  Office 
in  Washington?”  (Feb.  27  issue),  I want  to  com- 
ment on  two  statements  in  it. 

“A  Mennonite  office  could  do  much  to  enable 
the  Mennonite  peace  witness  to  make  an  impact 
on  Washington.  ...” 

“Mennonites  ought  to  have  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  workings 
of  the  federal  government.  . . . ” 

First,  it  should  be  clear  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  never  in  His  time  when  He  was  here — 
nor  would  He  now  were  He  here — tried  to  exert 
His  influence  in  national  or  civil  affairs. 

Neither  is  His  church  delegated  to  use  its  in- 
fluence in  times  of  peace  or  war. 

Neither  does  the  New  Testament  teach  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  state. 

Neither  do  our  national  leaders  who  have 
granted  religious  freedom  appreciate  it  when  we 
conscientious  objectors  get  in  their  way  of  doing 
things. 

Neither  did  our  founding  fathers  try  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  state. 

And  I am  confident  that  neither  is  the  largest 
conference  in  the  Mennonite  Church  taking  to 
ideas  presented  in  the  article  as  a proper  way 
to  teach  the  Bible  doctrine  of  church  and  state 
for  New  Testament  discipleship. — David  Nolt, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

We  Mennonites  preach  much  about  facing  vi- 
cious outbreaks  with  nonviolence.  This,  of  course, 
our  Lord  has  asked  us  to  do.  There  is  no  bone 
to  pick  here.  We  should  love  our  enemies.  But 
two  related  questions  keep  hammering  at  the 
door  of  my  Heart:  How  about  living  more  non- 
violently  within  our  own  Mennonite  brotherhood? 
Why  don’t  we  deal  with  each  other  more  re- 
demptively? 

Let  us  reason  together  We  Mennonites,  un- 
fortunately, are  not  refreshingly  nonresistant 
within  the  smug  walls  of  our  own  church  build- 
ings or  meetinghouses.  Look  at  what  happens 
when  another  Mennonite  strikes  one  of  us 
wrongly.  Generally  we  don’t  turn  the  other 
cheek.  Instead,  we  fire  back  with  every  nonlethal 
weapon  that  we  can  muster.  . . . We  do  it  with 
pious  words  and  biblical  phrases.  And  we  go  all 
the  way.  Among  ourselves  we  practice  real  boy- 
cotts, quick  dismissals,  and — all  too  often — that 
final  separation  or  ban  of  a brother.  Is  this  the 
way  of  Christ?  Or  have  we,  down  through  the 
years,  developed  ideas  of  our  own? 

Wouldn’t  we  be  better  off  if  we  tossed  out 
some  of  these  old  doddering  ideas:  for  one,  that 
over  the  years  we  Mennonites  have  acquired  a 
"retiring,  nonaggressive  attitude  ? Our  own  ar- 
chives show  us  up  for  what  we  really  are:  bogged 
down  with  aggressiveness  and  unforgiveness.  For, 
rather  than  mediate,  we  pull  a Mennonite;  that 
is,  we  split  congregations  and  create  new  divi- 
sions within  the  brotherhood.  . . . 

Observe  what  happens  when  we  begin  to 
nourish  a dislike  for  a dedicated  teacher,  preach- 
er, or  Sunday  school  class.  We  may  hike  to  an- 
other group,  go  to  a different  church,  or  we  will 
lambaste  around  until  we  get  rid  of  the  teacher 
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or  preacher.  If  none  of  these  work  for  us,  we 
scrounge  up  a new  sect,  often  complete  with  rul- 
ing bishops,  publishing  houses,  and  new  mission 
boards.  Why,  dear  brethren,  haven  t we  learned 
to  make  do  with  this  peace  business,  the  precious 
gospel  which  our  Lord  has  entrusted  to  us?  We 
believe  that  God  has  called  us  to  tell  a violent 
outside  world  not  to  use  force  in  settling  issues. 
But  look  at  us.  . . . 

But  certainly  there  must  be  a way,  or  ways, 
in  which  we  Mennonites  can  really  become 
warmer,  more  peaceful,  and  more  forgiving  in 
our  dealings  not  only  with  the  vicious  world 
around  us  but  also  with  peace-loving  Menno- 
nites. I can’t  believe  that  we  must  forever  be 
clannish  and  schismatic.  I believe  that  the  mind 
of  Christ  can  make  us  more  and  more  the  men 
of  peace  we  ought  to  be.  To  recapture  the  true, 
beautiful,  refreshing  vision  of  our  Master,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  is  worth  all  our  efforts  today. 
How  about  some  tips  on  applying  His  gospel 
practically  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  first 
of  all;  and  then  with  new  converts;  and  then 
with  those  terribly  vicious  outbreaks  of  evil 
around  us? — Theodore  Wentland,  Fisher,  111. 


I would  like  to  question  the  author  of  "What 
Shall  We  Do  About  Communism?”  in  the  Feb. 
20  issue. 

First:  I am  disturbed  at  the  polarity  the  author 
establishes  between  Christianity  and  communism, 
which  seems  to  contribute  to  the  current  heresy 
that  these  are  the  only  "sides”  or  ultimate  forces 
in  opposition  today. 

Second:  Rising  out  of  the  first  is  the  frustra- 
tion I experience  in  trying  to  discover  what  are 
the  alternatives  to  communism.  Is  it  only  “Chris- 
tianity”? Of  what  species?  White — Anglo-Saxon — 
Protestant?  Anabaptist?  Or  is  the  unspoken  al- 
ternative some  Western  form  of  government?  A 
sanctified  democracy?  But  this  quickly  becomes 
a problem  too.  I wonder  which  the  author  had 
in  mind,  as  symbolized  in  the  current  leadership 
— Johnson  or  Wallace  or  Nixon?  De  Gaulle  or 
Laborite  Harold  Wilson? 

Third:  The  author  urges  us,  and  rightly  so,  to 
“so  live  and  work  and  act  and  witness  as  to  cast 
an  effective  vote  against  both  communism  and 
the  conditions  which  contribute  to  it.”  Pray  tell, 
are  not  the  conditions  which  contribute  to  it  the 
product  of  some  other  social  force?  What  is  this 
force?  Let's  give  it  a name,  so  that  we  can  gird 
our  loins  against  it  as  well.  And  since  the  con- 
ditions the  author  has  rightly  identified  are  so 
very  much  a part  of  “The  American  Way” — 
should  we  not  then  just  as  vigorously  act,  work, 
and  witness  so  as  to  “vote  against”  this  uniden- 
tified but  very  real  force?  Within  our  own  de- 
mocracy? 

Finally:  Too  much  do  we  hear  today  that  com- 
munism is  Christianity’s  major  enemy.  This  does 
harm  because  it  serves  to  blind  us  to  two  things: 
one — that  it  is  possible  (although  it  has  never 
been  easy)  for  Christians  to  be  the  people  of  God 
under  any  form  of  government;  two — that  the 
government  we  currently  live  under  is  for  many 
peoples  (although  perhaps  not  the  middle-class 
bulk  of  Christians)  as  dehumanizing  and  demonic 
as  the  communism  we  Christians  find  so  threat- 
ening. 

The  contest  is  not  only  Christianity  vs.  com- 
munism; it  is  Christianity  vs.  any  system  in  part 
or  in  whole  which  dehumanizes  that  which  has 
been  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Both  commu- 
nism and  “The  American  Way  can  keep  men  in 
bondage. 

Despite  these  criticisms  I wish  to  thank  the 
author  for  his  stimulation  and  Gospel  Herald  for 
exposing  us  to  this  complex  situation.  And  I 
agree  heartily  with  the  author’s  theme,  that  the 
Christian’s  function  is  reconciling  faith-in-action, 
and  that  we  have  a larger  “nationalism,”  a com- 
mitment to  offer  God’s  reconciliation  to  all  men 
in  all  societies. — James  G.  T.  Fairfield,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Herb,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  (Jantzi),  Vas- 
sar,  Mich.,  first  child,  Donald  Jay,  Feb.  21,  1968. 

Alwine,  Ernest  M.  and  Emma  May  (Yoder), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eugene 
Marvin,  Jan.  9,  1968. 

Burkhart,  Frank  and  Doris  (Metzler),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Lois  Ann,  Feb. 
12,  1968. 

Coblentz,  William  and  Fern  (Zehr),  Burt,  N.Y., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Shari  Beth,  Jan. 
25,  1968. 

Good,  Leland  and  Deloris  (Graber),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Keith  Ryan,  Feb.  22,  1968. 

Kauffman,  John  J.  and  Loretta  (Miller),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Marina  Dawn,  Feb. 
17,  1968. 

Klopfenstein,  Marlin  and  Marcine  (Nafziger), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Debra  Lou,  Feb. 
22,  1968. 

Kremer,  Gene  and  Penny  (Pollard),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Kirk  Allen,  Feb.  7,  1968. 

Kurtz,  Samuel  and  Treva  Rose  (Yoder),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Kelly  Bruce,  Feb.  20,  1968. 

Leatherman,  Andrew  and  Dorothy  (Umble), 
Taegu,  Korea,  first  child,  Gerald  Scott,  Jan.  17, 
1968. 

Logan,  Dale  and  Darlene  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Renee, 
Feb.  8,  1968. 

Metzler,  Robert  E.  and  Sandra  Wanda  (Frost), 
Springville,  Ala.,  first  child,  Linda  Joyce,  Feb.  10, 
1968. 

Musser,  Wilmer  R.  and  Shirley  (Heller),  Good- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Wendell,  Feb.  23, 
1968. 

Wall,  Elmer  and  Winifred  (Mumaw),  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Feb.  18,  1968. 

Wenger,  Arthur  D.  and  Mary  Kathryn  (Heller), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Ros- 
anne  Marie,  Feb.  4,  1968. 

Wilker,  Elroy  and  Jean  (Headings),  Britton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Norma  Lee- 
ann,  Feb.  23,  1968. 

Yoder,  Garry  and  Linda  (Vogel),  Gasport,  N.Y., 
first  child,  Michael  Allen,  Feb.  22,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Achenbach — Maust. — Leroy  Achenbach,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  Church  of  God,  and  Miriam  Maust, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  Good  s cong.,  by  A.  Lehman 
Longenecker,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Gontz — Cordell. — Delbert  L.  Gontz,  Scotland, 
Pa.,  and  Ruby  M.  Cordell,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  Merle  G. 
Cordell,  father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  30,  1967. 

Otto — Bomtrager. — Emory  Otto,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  and  Udella  Bomtrager,  Macon,  Miss.,  both 
of  Elkton  (Va. ) cong.,  by  David  Z.  Weaver,  Dec. 
31,  1967. 

Sharp — Buckwalter. — C.  Duane  Sharp,  Buf- 
falo (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Darlene  M.  Buckwalter, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  by  Martin  W. 
Lehman,  Feb.  3,  1968. 

Stauffer — Lindberg. — Clement  S.  Stauffer  and 
Grace  E.  Lindberg,  both  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Blains- 
port  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Mar.  2, 
1968. 

Troyer — Hoover. — Ronald  Dean  Troyer,  Har- 
per, Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Marie  Ann 
Hoover,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  bv 


Mahlon  Miller,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Wilson — Nachtigall. — Dennis  Wilson,  Des 

Moines  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Rosa  M.  Nachtigall, 
First  cong.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by  Wilbur  Nachti- 
gall, father  of  the  bride,  Feb.  24,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Book,  A.  Margie,  daughter  of  George  and 
Anna  Kreider,  was  bom  in  East  Lampeter  Twp., 
Pa,  Nov.  15,  1881;  died  at  the  Landis  Homes 
Retirement  Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 
1968;  aged  86  y.  2 m.  8 d.  She  was  married  to 

G.  Park  Book,  who  died  Apr.  15,  1957.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  and  one  daughter  (George  K.,  Frank 
K.,  Harold  K.,  and  Anna  E. — Mrs.  Lester  Buck- 
waiter.),  18  grandchildren,  and  30  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Paradise 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
26,  with  Melvin  Barge,  Clair  Eby,  and  Amos 
Weaver  officiating. 

Brubacker,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Weaver  W. 
and  Maggie  (Auker)  Hurst,  died  at  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Community  Hospital,  Feb.  22,  1968;  aged  66  y. 
11  m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  her  husband  (Silas  B. 
Brubacker)  and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Frances — 
Mrs.  Matthew  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Mary  Olson,  Shir- 
ley— Mrs.  Sherwood  Hilton,  Mrs.  Helen  Weaver, 
Gordon,  Raymond,  and  Paul).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Bowmansville  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Feb.  26,  with  Wilmer  Leaman  and 

H.  Z.  Good  officiating. 

Cable,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Sem  K.  and  Lucinda 
(Weaver)  Johns,  was  bom  Mar.  23,  1879;  died 
Feb.  8,  1968;  aged  88  y.  10  m.  15  d.  She  was 
married  to  Amos  Cable,  who  died  in  1937.  She 
is  survived  by  7 children  (Mrs.  Nellie  Thomas, 
Henry,  Ralph,  Robert,  James,  John,  and  Edna — 
Mrs.  Elvin  Lehman),  24  grandchildren,  43  great- 
grandchildren, 3 great-great-grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Thomas  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Kaufman  Church,  Feb.  11, 
with  Harry  C.  Blough  and  Harry  Y.  Shetler 
officiating;  interment  in  Thomas  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Fanny 
(Conrad)  Graber,  was  bom  at  Noble,  Iowa,  June 
18,  1898;  died  at  Community  General  Hospital, 
Sterling,  111.,  as  the  result  of  a stroke,  Feb.  23, 
1968;  aged  69  y.  8 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  4 sis- 
ters and  2 brothers  (Vema — Mrs.  Willard  H. 
Smith,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Chris  M.  Stoltzfus,  Lena, 
Esther,  C.  L.,  and  J.  D. ).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sisters  (Katie  and  Mary).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  25,  with  Edwin 
Stalter,  Allen  Erb,  Brace  Johnson,  A.  C.  Good, 
and  John  H.  Mosemann  officiating. 

Hecker,  Monroe,  son  of  Christian  and  Susan 
(Hershberger)  Hecker,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1883;  died  at  Pomerene  Hospital, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1968;  aged  84  y.  6 m. 
10  d.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Melvin,  John, 
Dan,  and  Clarence)  and  3 sisters  (Lydia,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kline,  and  Mrs.  Cora  Schlegel).  One  broth- 
er and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  24,  with  Paul 
R.  Miller  officiating. 

Jantzi,  Susan  S.,  daughter  of  Christian  L.  and 
Anna  (Zimmerman)  Ressler,  was  bom  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  24,  1906;  died  at  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, Feb.  10,  1968;  aged  61  y.  3 m.  17  d.  On 
Nov.  2,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  L.  Jant- 
zi, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Howard,  Paul,  Mark,  and  Daniel),  2 daughters 
(Ruth  Anna — Mrs.  Howard  Miller  and  Mary — 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Smith,  22  grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Esther — Mrs.  Jonas  Hostettler,  Ruth — Mrs.  Mah- 
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Ion  Jantzi,  and  Naomi — Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Zehr), 
and  3 brothers  (L.  Andrew,  Menno,  and  C.  L. 
John).  She  was  a member  of  the  Conservative 
Church  (Lowville,  N.Y. ),  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  12,  with  Elias  Zehr  and  Lloyd 
Boshart  officiating;  interment  in  Conservative 
Cemetery,  Croghan. 

McNiel,  Francis  Maurice,  son  of  Maurice  and 
Bertha  McNeil,  was  bom  at  Ragan,  Neb.,  Aug. 
29,  1913;  died  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  of  heart  failure, 
Feb.  20,  1968;  aged  54  y.  5 m.  22  d.  On  Feb.  20, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  foster  daughter 
(Mrs.  Bryan  Slick),  his  mother  and  one  brother 
(Darrel).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bell  wood 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  22,  with 
John  M.  Landis  and  Warren  Eicher  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Lincoln  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Norman  S.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Snyder)  Shantz,  was  bom  near  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Dec.  5,  1876;  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  near 
Markham,  Ont.,  Dec.  27,  1967;  aged  91  y.  22  d. 
He  was  married  to  Elmina  Weber,  who  died 
Sept.  12,  1930.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Mahlon, 
Orval,  Seleda — Mrs.  Dan  Steckle,  and  Elam),  19 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Amsey)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Mar- 
tin). One  daughter  (Sylvia),  2 brothers,  and  4 
sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Preston  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Dec.  30,  with  Rufus  Jutzi  and 
Emerson  McDowell  officiating;  interment  in  East 
End  Church  Cemetery,  Kitchener. 

Swartzendruber,  Lewis,  son  of  Simon  and 
Mary  (Kauffman)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  12,  1894;  died  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1968;  aged  73  y.  5 m.  21  d. 
On  Nov.  30,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Whetstine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Stanley  and  William),  2 daughters  (Lucille 
and  Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  Ralph  Miller),  16  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Harold),  and  5 sisters 
(Nettie — Mrs.  Elam  Christner,  Emma — Mrs.  Herb 
Hartzler,  Blanche — Mrs.  David  Mamer,  Maude — 
Mrs.  John  W.  Gingerich,  and  Agnes — Mrs.  Merle 
Swindell).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Roy)  and  2 sisters  (Naomi  and  Lena).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  7,  with 
J.  Y.  Swartzendruber,  Dean  Swartzendruber,  and 
Robert  K.  Yoder  officiating. 

Turner,  William  W.,  son  of  Casper  and  Alice 
(Smith)  Turner,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1889;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  Feb.  17,  1968;  aged  78  y.  3 m.  3 d.  In  1915 
he  was  married  to  Vemie  Siever,  who  died  in 
1955.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Adam  C. ),  5 daugh- 
ters (Mrs.  Bertha  Haviland,  Mrs.  Nellie  Secrist, 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Turner,  Mrs.  Hazel  Wood,  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Brady),  2 brothers  (Joseph  and 
George),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Stultz). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Damascus 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Feb.  20,  with  Lewis 
P.  Showalter,  Donald  Willoughby,  and  A.  T.  Rol- 
lins officiating;  interment  in  Caplinger  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Labias  A.,  son  of  Harry  and  Lavina 
(Blough)  Weaver,  was  bom  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  21,  1877;  died  at  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren Home,  of  a heart  attack,  Jan.  16,  1968;  aged 
90  y.  4 m.  26  d.  He  is  survived  by  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Polly  Dick,  Mrs.  Leah  Younker,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  Sala)  and  one  brother  (Willis).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Weaver  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Meek  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  19, 
with  Harold  E.  Thomas  officiating;  interment  in 
Richland  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Orlando,  was  bom  at  Peoria,  111.,  Oct. 
23,  1903;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  from  a heart 
condition,  Feb,  9,  1968;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  17  d. 
On  Nov.  18,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn 
Glick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (John,  Minerva — Mrs.  Melvin  Miller,  and 
Dorthy— Mrs.  Leroy  Fisher),  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral  Home,  with 
Waldo  E.  Miller,  Louis  Peachey,  and  Sam  Glick 
officiating;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 
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Hong  Kong,  Fragrant  Harbor 

at  China's  Doorstep  By  Janet  H.  Kreider 


Henry  Law,  teacher-evangelist,  conducts  classes  in  the  former  MCC 
kitchen  at  Lo  Fu  Ngam  resettlement  estate  in  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong,  in  Cantonese  meaning  “fragrant  harbor,”  is 
a fascinating  city.  As  a missionary  traveling  through  said, 
one  must  use  all  five  senses  to  embrace  everything.  With 
exotic  smells,  sights,  and  sounds,  Hong  Kong  is  a shopper’s 
paradise  where  merchandise  from  all  over  the  world  is 
available  and  often  inexpensive.  It  is  a city  of  contrasts — 
sandy  beaches  and  rugged  mountains,  tall  buildings  and 
bamboo  shacks,  shiny  cars  on  the  streets  and  junks  of  all 
description  along  the  waterfront. 

But  Hong  Kong  is  a city  of  need.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
called  it  “an  illuminated  cemetery.”  One  third  of  its 
3,600,000  inhabitants  are  refugees  from  Red  China,  for 
whom  Hong  Kong  is  the  point  of  no  return.  They  squat  on 
the  rocky  hillsides  in  shacks  of  bamboo,  sheets  of  tin,  or 
pieces  of  oiled  paper.  Some  simply  sleep  on  the  sidewalks. 

The  government  is  building  resettlement  block  apartments 
to  provide  housing.  In  these  large  eight-to-16-story  build- 
ings five  adults  share  each  I2-by-10-foot  room.  (Two  chil- 
dren under  12  count  as  one  adult.)  Although  some  have 
been  able  to  integrate  into  the  life  of  the  community,  many 
of  the  refugees  are  dependent  upon  assistance  from  relief 
agencies. 

Janet  H.  Kreider  is  an  editorial  assistant  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  a relief  agency  car- 
rying on  a program  of  child-feeding  and  other  services,  in- 
vited one  of  the  Mennonite  mission  boards  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  vacuum  that  was  so  evident  among  these  dis- 
placed people.  In  February  1964  a deputation  from  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  visited  Hong  Kong, 
and  executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill  observed  the  following: 

“The  church  in  Hong  Kong  is  small  but  growing  remark- 
ably. About  4 or  5 percent  of  the  population  is  Protestant, 
which  means  that  the  task  of  evangelism  in  this  city  is  far 
from  completed.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  an  abun- 
dance of  missionary  agencies  and  missionaries  here,  probably 
more  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  world,  but  a vast 
amount  of  physical  and  spiritual  need  remains  untouched 
and  unserved.  . . . 

“Dr.  Arthur  Roy,  vice-president  of  Chung  Chi  College 
and  author  of  On  Asia’s  Rim,  strongly  urged  the  Mennonites 
to  begin  a mission  program  in  Hong  Kong,  reminding  us  of 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  witness  we  could  bring  to  this 
strategic  area.  Here,  where  East  meets  West,  there  is  a tre- 
mendous need  for  a reconciling  peace  witness  and  ministry 
in  a way  that  very  few  are  giving.  . . . 

“One  certainly  cannot  overlook  the  strategic  importance  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  fast-moving  trends  of  world  events 
more  and  more  point  up  the  increased  significance  of  the 
720,000,000  Chinese  in  China  and  Southeast  Asia.  ” 

Board  Assists  in  Education 

In  June  1964  the  Eastern  Board  approved  the  deputation’s 
recommendation  to  develop  a mission  witness  in  Hong  Kong, 
beginning  with  an  educational  program. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  invited  the  Eastern 
Board  to  assist  in  sponsoring  several  rooftop  schools,  and 
the  James  Stauffers,  missionaries  in  Vietnam,  were  trans- 
ferred temporarily  to  Hong  Kong  to  investigate  possibilities 
for  an  educational  project  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  its 
development. 

The  Stauffers  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  in  January  1965. 
Mrs.  Stauffer  wrote,  “The  chilly  coldness  of  winter  after 
eight  years  of  perpetual  summer  felt  good.  Like  farmers  in 
New  York  City,  we  reveled  in  the  intoxicating  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  busy,  beautiful  metropolis.  How  animated  and 
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industrious  these  Chinese  people  are!  How  prosperous 
Hong  Kong  appears!  Here  are  cars,  double-decked  buses, 
tall  modern  buildings,  and  brightly  lighted  department 
stores.  And  there  beyond  the  green  suburbs  are  rugged 
mountains  and  sandy  beaches.  Could  anyone  ask  for  more? 

“But  there’s  more,  infinitely  more  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
squatter  huts  perch  like  nests  of  cockroaches  on  the  steep 
hillsides,  a sea  of  humanity  climbing  steps  and  winding 
paths  and  sprawling  into  the  street  markets.  ...” 

Although  the  rooftop  project  did  not  materialize,  other 
educational  possibilities  were  explored.  By  the  end  of  1965 
the  Stauffers  had  found  fellowship  and  worship  and  oppor- 
tunities for  witness  through  the  English-speaking  Emmanuel 
Church,  as  well  as  teaching  opportunities  in  a Sunday 
school  class  in  a Baptist  chapel  and  an  occasional  message 
in  the  Rooftop  Family  Worship  House  conducted  by  Broth- 
er Lawrence,  a Christian  layman  who  worked  for  MCC. 

Stauffer  reported,  “For  about  two  months  I also  taught 
Bible  in  a secondary  private  school.  The  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment requires  one  period  of  Bible  per  week,  and  this  is 
a wide  open  door  for  dedicated  Christian  teachers.  It  could 
easily  be  a full-time,  self-supporting  ministry.  . . . We  are 
convinced  that  the  Lord  has  a place  for  us  to  fill  in  His 
program  for  Hong  Kong.  Institutional  witness  is  needed  but 
is  difficult  and  tedious  to  start  because  of  the  crowded  con- 
ditions and  perplexities  of  government  machinery.  There  is 
still  an  openness  to  the  gospel  here  that  is  lacking  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  ” 

Shirks  Replace  Stauffers 

The  Stauffers  returned  to  the  States  in  December  1965 
for  furlough  and  reappointment  to  Vietnam  and  were  re- 
placed temporarily  by  Allen  and  Elsie  Shirk.  A young  Chi- 
nese evangelist-educationalist,  Henry  Law,  assisted  the 
Shirks  in  locating  a facility.  After  intense  investigation,  the 
second  floor  of  an  apartment  building  in  Kwun  Tong,  a 
newly  developing  satellite  town  of  Kowloon,  was  rented  and 
renovated  for  a kindergarten,  reading  room,  study  hall,  and 
living  quarters. 

The  first  Mennonite  church  service  in  Hong  Kong  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  March  6,  1966,  in  the  MCC  kitch- 
en in  one  of  the  resettlement  areas  near  the  mission  head- 
quarters. Fifty-seven  persons  attended,  17  of  them  adults. 

The  kindergarten-primary  school  at  Kwun  Tong  opened 
in  August  1966,  directed  by  Henry  Law.  Enrollment  the 
first  year  was  approximately  30.  Increased  enrollment  was 
anticipated  when  the  school  reopened  in  September  1967. 
The  educational  program  is  now  registered  by  the  education 
department  of  the  government. 

Ira  (Jr.)  and  Evelyn  Kurtz  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  in  Au- 
gust 1966.  Now  entering  the  final  phase  of  their  study  of 
Cantonese,  they  are  looking  forward  to  sharing  more  direct- 
ly in  the  spiritual  witness. 

Mrs.  Kurtz  recounted,  “ ‘And  Jesus,  beholding  the  city, 


wept.  . . .’  His  heartache  and  compassion  find  lodging  over 
and  over  in  my  heart  as  I look  over  this  city  from  my 
twentieth-story  home.  Lights  flicker  in  the  tall  buildings, 
and  I know  I am  sharing  this  air  space  with  thousands  of 
other  people.  Or  rather,  they  are  sharing  with  me,  for  I 
am  the  foreigner.  I realize  it  when  children  point  mischie- 
vous fingers  at  me  and  say,  ‘Fan  gwai  lou  (foreign  devil).  I 
realize  it  when  I find  myself  unable  to  understand  the  little 
child’s  question.  Perhaps  I understand  it  most  when  I meet 
the  people  who  live  among  the  flickering  lights,  and  the 
language  barrier  takes  over — Christ  goes  unshared. 

A Few  Square  Miles 

“Hong  Kong,  Kowloon — what  do  I know  of  you?  I’ve 
lived  on  your  few  square  miles  for  ten  months  now.  I’ve 
passed  your  vendors,  your  beggars,  your  rich.  I’ve  been 
filled  with  shame  when  I’ve  seen  the  zeal,  the  love,  of 
some  of  your  Christians.  I’ve  been  pained  when  I’ve  seen 
your  people  kneeling  to  worship  in  your  idol  temples.  Yet 
what  do  I really  know?  I’ve  spent  most  of  my  time  sitting 
in  a tiny  room  trying  to  learn  your  language,  mimicking 
your  tutors,  making  many  mistakes — and  some  successes.  I 
have  prayed  for  classmates  who  were  really  struggling, 
while  friends  at  home  prayed  for  me. 

“Every  day  that  I walk  the  short  mile  to  school,  I try  to 
hurry  among  your  hundreds  of  uniformed  school  children. 
Often  they’ve  bumped  me,  stepped  on  my  toes.  Often  I 
must  duck  to  miss  being  hit  by  children  ‘fighting’  with  their 
umbrellas.  I confess  I’ve  become  impatient.  Later  my  im- 
patience turns  to  love  when  I read  the  newspapers  and 
hear  what  our  tutors  have  to  say  concerning  the  severe 
struggles  Hong  Kong  youth  go  through  in  order  to  obtain 
an  education.  Not  long  ago  I read  that  33,000  sixth  graders 
sat  for  the  high  school  entrance  exam.  There  are  only 
11,000  seats  available  for  those  who  pass.  Where  will  the 
other  22,000  go?  Will  they  be  participators  in  coming  riots?  I 
know  so  little  about  your  youth.  I must  learn  more.” 

The  former  MCC  kitchen  in  Kowloon  is  now  crowded 
each  Sunday  evening  with  100-130  young  people.  The  Laws 
and  a young  girl  teach  the  Bible  lessons.  Mr.  Law  also 
conducts  a Sunday  school  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms  at 
Kwun  Tong  on  Sunday  mornings. 

“To  be  reconcilers  on  the  edge  of  China” — this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Eastern  Board  in  developing  the  Hong  Kong 
witness.  Arthur  Roy  said  that  the  people  in  Hong  Kong 
long  for  One  who  is  to  come.  He  asks,  “Will  the  church 
speak  in  such  a place  to  a deeper  hunger  than  that  for 
comfort  or  escape?  Will  it  speak  a living,  persuasive,  nour- 
ishing word,  which  men  break  like  bread  and  share  with 
one  another,  and  find  good?” 

And  as  missionaries  witness  in  this  fascinating  “fragrant 
harbor  on  the  doorstep  of  China,  who  knows  when  the 
door  that  has  been  closed  so  long  may  again  be  opened  that 
Christians  may  go  through?  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Is  Peace  Too  Late? 

Recently  the  U.S.  President’s  Commission  on  Riots  re- 
leased its  report.  It  is  sobering  indeed.  “The  nation,”  they 
say,  “is  breaking  up.  White  and  black  people  are  choosing 
up  sides  against  each  other.  Unless  the  country  spends  two 
billion  dollars  a month  (an  amount  equal  to  the  present 
waste  in  Vietnam)  for  jobs,  for  housing,  and  for  training,  the 
gap  between  the  races  will  widen.  “White  racism,”  charges 
the  report,  “is  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  has  it  been  said  so  bluntly! 

The  church  must  bear  its  share  of  the  blame.  It  has  been 
too  apathetic.  And  it  is  well  known  that  in  some  places 
where  Christianity  seems  to  flourish  the  most,  brotherhood 
between  the  races  is  least  evident.  Nor  can  Mennonites  ex- 
cuse themselves.  I have  heard  them  repeat  most  of  the  sub- 
tle arguments  for  segregation.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
know  the  Bible  so  well  and  because  they  are  aware  of  its 
message  of  peace,  that  their  arguments  are  more  sophisti- 
cated than  most. 

And  those  who  feel  free  of  racism  may  not  yet  have 
looked  themselves  in  the  eye.  Where  have  we  been  with 
our  peace  witness  while  these  tensions  were  deepening? 
The  answer  to  that  question — we  have  been  more  active 
on  the  “non”  side  of  peace  than  on  the  side  of  aggressive 
peacemaking.  We  have  been  nonresisters,  nonparticipants, 
and  noninvolvement  specialists  from  way  back,  yet  our  Ana- 
baptist parents  were  about  as  involved  in  the  struggles  of 
their  time  as  they  could  get. 

Let  the  riots  report  be  a clarion  call  for  Christians  to  be 
peacemakers!  And  let  me  say  candidly,  almost  fiercely,  that 
this  is  hardly  the  time  to  fight  for  a particular  brand  of 
peace.  A nation  breaking  up  can  use  every  kind  there  is.  If 
some  feel  they  have  an  edge  on  the  truth  regarding  peace- 
making, let  them  pour  out  their  energies  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  it,  not  by  heating  the  fires  to  brand  the  less  en- 
lightened. 

Released  almost  simultaneously  with  the  riots  report  was 
a call  for  adults  in  all  denominations  to  make  a concen- 
trated study  of  what  the  gospel  has  to  say  about  the  crisis 
facing  the  nation.  Here  the  Mennonite  Church  is  a step 
ahead.  We  already  have  peace  study  materials.  Thirty  well- 
attended  Peacemaker  Workshops  are  over.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  teachers  to  teach  with  vigor  the  message  and  ministry 
of  reconciliation. 

I sincerely  hope  that  action  will  be  at  least  as  prominent 
as  words.  Suppose,  just  suppose,  that  Mennonites  would 
arise  and  say,  “We  are  ready  to  put  double  our  money  into 
an  alternative  tax  program  which  will  give  a hand  to  the 
broken  man  in  our  streets  instead  of  napaiming  him  in 
Vietnam.” 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

Help  us,  O Father, 

To  do  daily  duties 
With  a smile, 

And  to  hear  with  patience 
All  which  displeases. 

Forgive  us  for  seeking  to  have  happiness 
Rather  than  seeking  to  give  happiness. 
When  we  have  longed  to  he  loved 
More  than  to  love. 

When  we  have  coveted  attention 
More  than  to  care  for  others. 

Cleanse  and  keep  us 

From  these  sins  of  pride  and  selfishness, 

And  mold  our  lives 

Into  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

Amen. 


Oak  Hill  Church 


Oak  Hill,  a former  EUB  Church,  is  located  14  miles  southwest  of  the 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  It  was  established 
about  1880.  It  was  too  small  to  afford  a pastor;  so  in  1961  it  was  tak- 
en over  by  the  Walnut  Creek  Church  as  a local  voluntary  service  proj- 
ect. Regular  Sunday  morning  and  midweek  services  are  maintained.  The 
average  attendance  is  35,  with  a local  EUB  residency  of  10.  Paul  R. 
Miller  serves  as  pastor. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


The  Crisis  in  the  Nation 

In  view  of  what  promises  to  be  a crisis  in  our  own  cities 
and  nation  during  the  coming  months,  the  Division  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  NCC  called  on  all  denominations 
to  drop  the  uniform  Sunday  school  lessons  for  the  April, 
May,  June  quarter.  In  place  of  these  lessons  an  adult  edu- 
cation curriculum  is  being  developed  which  can  be  utilized 
in  a crash  program  devoted  to  a depth  study  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  present  national  crisis  on  race  and  peace. 

Christian  leaders  across  the  nations  are  deeply  troubled 
by  what  is  happening  to  our  nation.  All  signs  seem  to  point 
to  eruptions  of  riots  and  war  in  our  cities  this  summer. 
Further,  there  is  growing  grave  concern  about  our  war 
abroad.  Leaders  are  saying  the  crisis  demands  unprece- 
dented action  on  the  part  of  all  churches. 

Some  time  ago  leaders  in  the  Mennonite  Church  decided 
that  in  light  of  the  crisis  facing  the  church  and  nation,  we 
should  drop  the  uniform  lessons  for  the  April,  May,  June 
quarter  of  1968  and  have  youth  and  adults  study  a special 
series  of  materials,  “Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World.” 
Might  it  be  that  God  was  guiding  in  a particular  way  to 
prepare  us  for  this?  Let  us  pray  that  God  may  use  this  se- 
ries mightily  in  our  congregations  and  perhaps  beyond  our 
own  boundaries. — D. 

Preachers  and  Presidents 

Several  months  have  passed  since  preacher  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  Lewis  was  both  complimented  and  crucified  for 
speaking  so  directly  to  President  Johnson  in  a church  service. 
He  spoke  much  too  boldly  for  some,  although  he  was  not  the 
first  to  speak  thus  in  the  history  of  preachers  and  presidents. 
Down  deep  I can't  help  admiring  preacher  Lewis,  although  I 
may  have  some  question  about  his  approach.  I question  much 
more  seriously,  however,  the  expressions  of  those  who  say 
that  a preacher  has  no  right  to  speak  on  matters  of  public 
policy  and  concern. 

When  David  Lawrence,  in  his  syndicated  column,  chides 
clergymen  for  speaking  on  such  issues  as  civil  rights,  war 
and  peace,  and  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  says  it  is 
a violation  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is 
clear  he  doesn’t  understand  the  minister’s  calling  or  the 
meaning  of  church  and  state. 

One  of  the  condemning  cries  of  our  century  against 
Christendom  is  the  cry  that  Christian  leaders  were  silent 
when  Hitler  carried  out  his  persecution.  As  one  has  written, 
A proper  understanding  of  the  term  ‘separation  of  church 
and  state’  is  that  in  their  own  spheres  of  action  the  church 
and  state  are  independent  and  self-governing.  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  no  interest  in  each  other.” 


While  we  may  question  the  way  some  choose  to  call 
attention  to  issues  today,  we  dare  not  come  to  the  place 
where  we  propose  that  Christians  should  limit  themselves 
to  speak  to  only  certain  sins  of  society.  One  of  the  pitiful 
things  in  the  church  today  is  not  that  it  is  speaking  to  the 
sins  of  the  state  but  that  it  is  saying  so  little  about  the  sins 
of  the  state  and  of  the  church. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  to  some  extent  that  the  church  finds  it 
easier  to  speak  to  the  sins  of  the  state  than  to  the  sins  of 
the  church  and  thus  seeks  to  make  something  outside  itself 
a sort  of  scapegoat  for  its  own  sins.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
a problem  for  me  to  perceive  how  a church  can  speak  so 
strongly  against  the  government  waging  war,  yet  say  little 
or  nothing  to  its  members  about  entering  the  army  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  church  to  be 
true  must  be  quiet  about  certain  sins  of  our  day  because 
certain  persons  or  segments  of  society  are  committing  them. 

To  be  a minister  of  God  does  not  mean  to  speak  only 
about  piety,  prayer,  and  patience  but  to  speak  against  sin 
wherever  it  is  found. — D. 

A Prayer  for  Editors 

O God,  how  nimbly  we  have  learned  to  sidestep  the  pres- 
sures that  would  sweep  us  from  the  reviewing  stand  into 
the  line  of  march.  We  have  enjoyed  our  official  spectator- 
status.  We  have  been  often  tempted  to  thank  You  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men  are;  that  we,  by  turning  down  our 
windshield  visors,  can  park  where  others  cannot  park;  or  by 
showing  press  cards  go  where  they  cannot  go;  or  being 
ruthlessly  single-minded,  can  invade  minds  and  ideas  any- 
where. 

God,  be  merciful  to  us  who  have  never  revealed  our- 
selves, never  shared  ourselves,  or  who  have  considered  the 
account  of  the  story  more  important  than  the  story  itself. 
Let  our  powers  grow  out  of  our  ability  to  identify  with  all 
men,  and  not  out  of  our  skill  at  separating  ourselves  from 
them.  Let  our  readers  feel  because  we  have  first  felt,  see 
deeply  because  we  have  seen  deeply,  ache  because  we  have 
ached,  hear  because  we  have  heard. 

As  the  turmoil  of  life  flows  through  our  minds,  let  it 
leave  its  mark  upon  us  that  we  may  leave  our  mark  upon 
it.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  dares  to  ask  us,  “Who  do 
you  say  that  I am?”  Amen. — Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  editor  of 
Christian  Herald,  given  at  meeting  of  Associated  Church 
Press,  Apr.  6,  1967. 

Mark  of  Pride 

A shortcut  to  Pharisaical  pride  is  to  let  the  mind  dwell  on 
the  faults  rather  than  on  the  good  in  others.  “God,  I thank 
thee,  that  I am  not  as  other  men  are.  ” — D. 
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The  Issue 


What 

Shall  We  Do 


About  Alcohol? 


From  Issues  and  Answers  pamphlet  series  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


Beverage  alcohol  has  been  an  issue  throughout  recorded 
history — dating  back  as  far  as  the  account  of  Noah’s  drunk- 
enness in  Genesis  9.  The  effects  of  intoxication  have  been 
experienced  and  deplored  in  every  age. 

Drinkin'g  has  been  a reality  in  this  nation  since  the  ear- 
liest American  settlers  arrived.  The  ship  which  brought 
Governor  Winthrop  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1629 
carried  42  tons  of  beer  as  part  of  its  cargo,  and  eight  years 
later  the  first  brewery  in  America  was  built  in  that  colony. 
Although  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  customary  in 
the  colonies,  particularly  on  festive  occasions,  some  Chris- 
tians condemned  excessive  drinking  and  the  trading  of  “fire- 
water” to  the  Indians. 

Since  that  time,  consumption  of  alcohol  and  serious  prob- 
lems related  to  its  consumption  have  increased  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Statistics  reveal  that  two  out  of  three  adults  in 
the  United  States  drink  alcoholic  beverages  to  some  extent, 
and  that  the  nation’s  expenditure  for  drinking  exceeds  $13 
billion.  This  amount  is  more  than  twice  the  total  given  to 
religious  and  charitable  causes  (around  $5  billion).  ' This 
says  something  about  the  values  of  our  society.  The  World 
Health  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  estimated  in  April 
of  1965  that  the  United  States  had  become  the  highest  rank- 
ing nation  in  the  world  in  the  rate  of  alcoholism  calculated 
according  to  population.  The  fact  that  the  most  reliable  es- 
timates now  place  the  number  of  alcoholics  (uncontrolled, 
compulsive  drinkers)  at  more  than  6,500,000,  with  250,000 
added  each  year, 2 gives  only  an  inkling  of  the  human 
suffering  involved.  In  sheer  magnitude,  America’s  alcohol 
problem  is  staggering.  There  is  mounting  evidence  that  we 
are  becoming  a nation  of  heavy  drinkers.  The  steady  rise 
in  liquor  consumption,  with  all  its  attendant  tragedies,  in- 
dicates that  the  alcohol  interests  are  more  effective  in  pro- 
moting drinking  than  their  adversaries  are  in  discouraging  it. 

Many  Issues  in  One: 

People  sometimes  refer  to  “the  many  faces  of  Ethyl.” 
This  is  because  beverage  alcohol  is  a complex,  not  a simple 
issue.  It  is,  in  fact,  many  issues  in  one. 

Drinking  is  a physical  issue.  People  drink  because  of  the 
physical  effects  which  result  from  taking  alcohol  into  the 
body.  “It  relaxes  me,”  the  drinker  often  says,  or  “It  makes 
me  feel  better.”  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  ScD,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine,  has  defined  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body.’  1 In  it  he 
says: 

“Alcohol  is  distributed  in  almost  equal  concentration  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  central  nervous  system,  the  brain 
areas  concerned  with  inhibition,  memory,  and  sensation  are 
most  strongly  influenced  by  alcohol.  The  inhibitory  centers 
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of  the  brain,  lying  posterior  to  the  central  fissure  of  that 
organ,  are  depressed.  The  depression  of  those  centers  about 
which  the  behavior  pattern  of  civilized  man  has  been  es- 
tablished, liberates  a freer  play  of  fundamental  instincts  such 
as  anger,  fear,  ambition,  and  sexual  urge.  When  these  moti- 
vating forces  manifest  themselves  uninhibited,  the  individual 
appears  to  be  stimulated,  hence  the  misconception  has  de- 
veloped that  alcohol  is  a stimulant.  ” 

In  addition  to  impairing  the  drinker’s  behavior,  repeated 
drinking  can  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  body’s  com- 
plexly regulated  tissues  and  organs. 

Drinking  is  a social  issue.  Judges  and  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  country  have  consistently  named 
alcohol  as  a causative  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency,  sex- 
ual promiscuity,  and  general  lawlessness.  The  influence  of 
drinking  upon  family  life  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation.  Superior  Court  Judge  John  A.  Sbar- 
baro  of  Chicago  has  said,  “ Seventy -five  percent  of  all 
divorce  cases  I have  heard  resulted  from  alcohol.”4 

Drinking  is  an  economic  issue.  One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
alcohol  problem  is  the  success  industry  spokesmen  have  had 
in  persuading  voters  of  the  economic  importance  of  liquor 
as  a source  of  tax  revenue,  employment,  convention  profits, 
and  advertising  income.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  pathetic 
delusion  a gullible  citizenry  ever  swallowed.  Massive  studies 
have  been  made  by  the  most  competent  researchers  state 
and  local  governments  could  secure,  with  the  invariable  con- 
clusion that  any  economic  gains  from  beverage  alcohol  are  a 
pittance  compared  to  the  enormous  cost  of  drinking.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  two  million  alcoholics  on  the 
payrolls  of  business  and  industry  cost  their  management 
more  than  $2  billion  annually  through  absenteeism,  faulty 
workmanship,  and  labor  turnover. 5 California,  by  official  es- 
timates, has  885,000  people  so  dependent  on  liquor  that 
their  earning  capacity  is  impaired.  From  1957  through  mid- 
1965  that  state  spent  almost  $7  million  in  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics. 6 Connecticut’s  State  Mental  Health  Commis- 
sioner reported  that  the  state’s  mental  health  hospitals  ad- 
mit about  8,100  patients  a year  of  which  roughly  3,300  or 
40  percent  of  the  cases  are  attributed  directly  to  alcoholism. 7 
In  state  after  state,  the  economic  toll  of  alcoholism  con- 
cerns public  officials.  Add  to  this  the  fantastic  cost  in  lost 
or  ruined  lives  because  of  traffic  accidents  and  you  begin  to 
understand  how  cynical  are  the  economic  distortions  of  the 
alcohol  interests. 

Finally  and  fundamentally,  drinking  is  a moral  issue.  For 
the  Christian,  morality  is  living  consistently  with  the  con- 
viction that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  reality  of  all  ex- 
istence. Christians,  like  their  Master,  are  sensitive  to  those 
things  which  degrade  human  life,  or  hold  it  back  from  its 
highest  potential.  It  is  incompatible  with  Christian  morality 
that  men  should  be  victimized  by  the  excesses  of  anything 


as  personally  and  socially  destructive  as  alcohol.  Christians 
may  disagree  in  good  faith  about  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problems  related  to  drinking,  but  all  agree  that  whatever 
hurts  God’s  creatures  must  be  of  concern  to  God’s  people. 

Some  Answers 

It  must  be  conceded  that  American  society  has  never 
succeeded  in  removing  alcohol  from  man  or  in  removing  man 
from  alcohol.  Nevertheless,  Christians  should  work  con- 
certedly  and  consistently  to  solve  the  problems  caused  by 
beverage  alcohol. 

Since  drinking  is  many  issues  in  one,  varied  approaches 
should  be  used.  The  ultimate  solution  to  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem is  the  creation  of  a kind  of  society  in  which  people 
will  not  feel  a desire  or  a need  for  drinking.  Short  of  that 
solution,  however,  there  are  some  vital  and  continuing  ac- 
tions which  need  to  be  made,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
education,  legal  controls,  and  rehabilitation. 

Education 

The  aim  of  alcohol  education  is  to  help  persons  build 
firm  convictions  for  abstinence  based  on  sound  moral  and 
theological  reasoning.  In  addition  to  factual  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  successful  alcohol  education  requires 
a broader  understanding  of  the  problem.  Christians  should 
understand  how  certain  emotional  problems  drive  people  to 
search  for  an  escape  in  drinking.  It  is  also  important  to 
learn  how  drinking  is  encouraged  by  such  community  fac- 
tors as  housing,  leisure,  and  meaninglessness  in  work. 
Above  all,  alcohol  education  should  impart  the  biblical  view 
of  personhood  as  the  basis  for  decision-making  about 
drinking. 

The  scope  of  alcohol  education  should  be  broad  enough  to 
include  the  maximum  number  of  people.  Not  only  the  be- 
lievers, but  the  public  at  large  should  be  the  object  of  the 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church  in  relation  to  alcohol  prob- 
lems. It  should  be  recognized  that  the  home  is  the  first 
place  for  alcohol  education  to  be  given.  Many  pastors  have 
felt  the  need  for  special  studies  at  alcohol  institutes  to 
strengthen  their  teaching  ability  and  their  ministry  to  al- 
coholics. Some  congregations  have  had  very  successful  results 
from  an  annual  Alcohol  Education  Day,  featuring  addresses, 
panels,  films,  and  discussions.  The  educational  effectiveness 
of  such  a program  is  enhanced  when  it  is  jointly  observed  by 
a number  of  cooperating  churches. 

The  approach  in  alcohol  education  should  be  positive.  In 
the  past,  alcohol  has  often  been  discussed  in  purely  nega- 
tive terms  as  the  cause  of  divorce,  crime,  delinquency,  and 
physical  injury  or  breakdown.  It  is  not  suggested  here  that 
these  tragic  experiences  have  not  resulted  from  drinking;  the 
point  is  that  negative  teaching  alone  has  done  very  well  in 
solving  the  alcohol  problem  in  America.  Christians  would  do 
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well  to  listen  to  psychologists  who  contend  that  fear  makes 
a poor  teacher.  There  is  something  about  human  nature 
which  convinces  people  that  the  more  tragic  results  of 
drinking  will  not  happen  in  their  own  lives.  Positive  al- 
cohol education  will  lead  people  to  maturity  by  enabling 
them  to  make  responsible  decisions,  to  weigh  choices  in  the 
light  of  long-range  consequences  to  their  own  lives,  and  to 
understand  the  practical  meaning  of  love  of  neighbor. 

Legal  Controls 

From  the  first  temperance  movements  in  this  country  over 
a hundred  years  ago  until  the  present  time,  churches  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to  control  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Legal  controls  have  included  the  pro- 
hibition era  from  1919  to  1933,  state  laws,  and  local  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  alcohol.  While  churchmen  do  not  al- 
ways agree  on  the  matter  of  legal  controls,  the  following 
actions  should  be  considered. 

Study  community  conditions  to  determine  whether  exist- 
ing laws  are  being  observed,  whether  new  laws  are 
needed,  and  whether  conditions  exist  which  encourage 
drinking. 

Unite  efforts  with  other  community  resources,  on  the 
broadest  base  possible,  in  positive  programs  indicated  by 
the  study  of  existing  conditions. 

Write  constructive  and  carefully  reasoned  letters  expressing 
Christian  concern  to  newspaper  editors,  public  officials,  and 
law  enforcement  leaders. 

Seek  avenues  of  cooperation  with  those  who  hold  dif- 
fering views  about  the  alcohol  problem.  Those  who  believe 
in  total  abstinence  can  find  some  areas  of  common  concern 
with  those  who  drink  in  moderation.  Those  who  view  drink- 
ing as  a vice  to  be  repressed  can  establish  some  common 
goals  with  those  who  view  drinking  as  a problem  of  public 
health  requiring  a clinical  approach.  Christians  should  al- 
ways set  an  example  in  respecting  others  with  different 
convictions. 

Rehabilitation 

At  times  Christians  have  been  unconcerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  even  sharing  the  general  hos- 
tility and  contempt  against  them.  We  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  such  attitudes  only  drive  the  alcoholic  to  more  desper- 
ate efforts  to  seek  escape  through  drinking.  Alcoholics  and 
the  public  at  large  should  never  be  allowed  to  doubt  the 
concern  and  responsiveness  of  the  Christian  community. 

Recognize  that  alcoholism  can  be  arrested,  and  learn  what 
approaches  make  this  possible.  (For  resource  materials  see 
“Recommended  Reading.”) 

Find  out  what  your  community  provides  to  aid  alcoholics. 
(Is  the  town  jail  the  only  provision?  Is  there  an  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  unit?  Are  there  available  channels  of  Chris- 
tian service?) 

Set  up  some  type  of  community  project  to  help  provide 
medical  care  and  spiritual  counsel  for  those  who  need  it. 
(A  downtown  church  in  Florida  has  developed  a special 
ministry  to  alcoholics;  the  women  of  a church  in  Texas 
direct  a program  of  Christian  rehabilitation  for  women  al- 


coholics; a church  in  Alabama  established  a farm  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics.) 

Demonstrate  the  love,  patience,  and  forgiveness  of  God 
in  dealing  with  alcoholics. 

Recommended  Reading: 

William  S.  Garmon,  The  Many  Faces  of  Ethyl  (Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1966),  $1.50. 

Wayne  Oates,  Alcohol  in  and  out  of  the  Church  (Nash- 
ville: Broadman  Press,  1966),  $3.95. 

1.  The  ChristUm  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  1,  1965,  p.  9. 

2.  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1965,  p.  2. 

3.  Published  by  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Quoted  in  ‘Drinking  Is  a Moral  Issue,”  a pamphlet  published  by  the  General 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

5.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  25,  1965,  p.  9. 

6.  Ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1965,  p.  9. 

7.  Ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1965,  p.  9.  □ 


Easter,  1968 

By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 

There  is  one  thought  in  the  Christian’s  mind  at  Easter.  It 
centers  around  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  triumph  over  the 
grave  and  the  assurance  of  our  own  individual  immortality. 
Through  all  the  ages  men  have  wistfully  hoped  for  per- 
sonal survival  after  the  strange  experience  that  we  call 
“death.”  The  heart-hunger  of  humanity  yearns  to  hear 
once  again  the  bold  assertion  of  the  reality  of  immortality 
and  to  know  for  certain  that  “life  is  ever  lord  of  death, 
and  love  can  never  lose  its  own.”  The  significance  of 
Easter  is  that  to  the  heart  of  faith  this  hope  becomes  re- 
ality, through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  thirst 
of  the  human  soul  to  hear  again,  and  yet  again,  the  trium- 
phant proclamation  of  the  truth  of  life  eternal  is  satisfied  at 
Easter  time.  And  on  this  theme  the  church  speaks  with 
absolute  conviction  and  amazing  unanimity  today.  Never 
was  it  more  important  to  emphasize  that  eternal  life  is  no 
theory  of  wishful  thinking,  but  the  blessed  revelations  of  the 
will  of  God  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  religion,  and  one’s  conviction  in  the 
matter  determines  in  large  measure  his  outlook  on,  and 
his  attitude  toward,  life.  And,  however  careless  and  indif- 
ferent men  may  be  to  the  vagaries  of  theological  con- 
troversies, they  are  stirred  and  lifted  by  the  glorious 
message:  “Christ  is  risen.”  Christ’s  victory  is  also  their 
triumph,  for,  if  Christ  rose,  they  too  may  rise.  The 
church  stakes  its  faith  on  the  truth  that  every  tomb  is 
empty  and  that  death  is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of  man. 

On  Easter  the  soul  that  trusts  its  God  and  believes  in 
Christ  can  sing  and  shout  in  exultation:  “O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  . . . Thanks 
be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory.” 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY 

Spring,  1968 


The  overseas  missionary  directory  appears  twice 
each  year— in  the  last  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  for 
March  and  September.  Included  on  this  list  are  mis- 
sionaries of  all  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church— 
approximately  500  of  them. 

For  your  convenience  the  directory  may  be  lifted 
off  the  staples  and  inserted  in  your  personal  devo- 
tional material,  or  in  your  correspondence  folder. 

Postage  rates  are  included  on  the  last  page.  Write 
to  your  missionaries,  and  above  all,  pray  for  them. 


The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to  pray  mean- 
ingfully for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  directory  handy 
as  you  read  mission  news  or  prayer  requests  in 
Gospel  Herald,  you  will  be  able  to  pray  for  those 
in  the  country  and  circumstances  you  are  reading 
about,  and  by  name.  Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  those  whom  we  send  out  as  a church  appreciate 
our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  are  available  at  no 
charge  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, Elkhart,  Indiana  46514.  >• 


ALGERIA 

Haldemann,  Annie,  7 rue  Paul  Bert,  Alger,  Algeria 
Hostetler,  Marian,  2,  rue  No.  5,  Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger),  Algeria 
Stetter,  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae,  2,  rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger) 
Polly,  Susan,  Marie,  and  Carolyn  Stetter 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Good,  Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen,  Domaine  Emmanuel,  77  Hautefeuille  par  Coulom- 
miers  (Meuse),  France 

Shoup,  Mary  Ellen,  6 rue  Broussais,  Alger,  Algeria 

ARGENTINA 

In  Central  Province 

Brenneman,  Don  and  Marilyn,  Rivarola  280,  Pehuajo,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosalind  Brenneman 
Erb,  Delbert  and  Ruth,  Casilla  de  Correo  39,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
John,  Patricia,  and  Miguel  Erb 

Hallman,  William  and  Beatrice,  Casilla  de  Correo  127,  La  Falda,  Cordoba, 
Argentina 

Schwartzentruber,  Earl  and  Genevieve,  Escalada  1195,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Ar- 
gentina 

Douglas,  David,  and  Donita  Schwartzentruber 
Sieber,  Floyd  and  Alice,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La  Pampa, 
Argentina 
John  Sieber 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda,  Urquiza  312,  Ramos  Mejia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Mary,  Mark,  and  Anne  Snyder 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Bardell,  Larry,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS  La  Pampa,  Argentina 

On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 

Hershey,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  1508  South  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Rutt,  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

Swartzentruber,  Edna,  Godoy  448 — T.  E.  660,  Pehuajo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de  Chaco, 
Argentina 

Naomi,  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 
Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  Marie,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de 
Chaco,  Argentna 
Merle  Mast 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

Shank,  J.  W.  and  Selena,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesstan,  Kan.  67062 

BELGIUM 

Otto,  Robert  and  Wilda,  13,  Avenue  Leon  Houyoux,  Brussels  16,  Belgium 
Michael,  Peter,  and  Laurie  Otto 

On  Furlough 

Shank,  David  and  Wilma,  900  LeRoy,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Michael,  Stephen,  Crissie,  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Carpenter,  Ann,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eberly,  Joyce,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Douglas  and  Kevin  Yoder 

In  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  11.922,  Lapa,  Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Marcos  Ashley 

Gerber,  Robert  and  Fran,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Mark  and  John  Gerber 

Graber  Harvey  and  Miriam,  C.P.  507,  Riberao  Preto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
John,  Merlin,  Millard,  Carol,  and  Galen  Graber 


Hostetler,  David  and  Rosanna,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Michael,  Marcus,  James,  Marcella,  and  Monica  Hostetler 
Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois,  Caixa  Postal  44,  Sertaozinho,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Crissie,  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 
Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice,  Alameda  Dos  Anapurus,  974  Indianopolis,  Sao 
Paulo  21,  Est.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Stephen,  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 

In  Brasilia,  Federal  District 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  Caixa  Postal  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Blough,  James,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Blough,  John  and  Isabelle,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
John,  and  Janelle  Blough 

Christophel,  Levon  and  Virginia,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Eichelberger,  Mildred,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Hertzler,  Byron  and  Mary  Alice,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Carol,  Janet,  and  Timothy  Hertzler 

Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Kathleen,  Girven,  Barbara,  and  Rebecca  Kissell 
Kuhns,  Dennis,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Sarah,  American  School  of  Campinas,  Caixa  Postal  1183,  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 

Denlinger,  Jason  and  Anna  Mary,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Deryl,  Dwayne,  and  Debra  Denlinger 
Elberly,  Miriam,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Hess,  Grace  E.,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Paul  Z.  and  ETla,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Mast,  Harvey  and  Grace,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Eugene  and  Ralph  Mast 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rebecca,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Cynthia  and  Denise  Stoltzfus 

Mission  Associates 

Martzall,  Glenn  D.  and  Dorcas,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Miller,  Judith,  P.O.  Box  30  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Weaver,  J.  Landis  and  Ada,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

VS  Workers 

Hollinger,  David,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Houser,  William,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Larry  L.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Weber,  James,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

COSTA  RICA 

Coblentz,  Menno  and  Martha,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Janet  Coblentz 

Helmuth,  Henry  and  Esther,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Virginia  and  Cheryl  Helmuth 

Kauffman,  Marvin  and  Anna  Grace,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Andrea  Kauffman 

Lehman,  Elmer  and  Eileen,  Lista  de  Correo,  Heredia,  Costa  Rica 
Emily,  Elnora,  and  Erland  Lehman 

Schlabach,  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miriam,  Rebecca  Sue,  and  Sherilyn  Schlabach 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Gingerich,  Rodger,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Hochstedler,  Lydia,  Apartado  2240  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Kaufman,  David,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Maust  Wendell,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Mayer,  Verda,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miller,  John  Henry,  Chauita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Stuzman,  Mervin,  Alfalit,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Swartzentruber,  Linford,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 


Yoder,  Benjamin,  Chauita  de  Liman,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Katie,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Lizzie,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

ENGLAND 

Hunsberger,  Erma,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6,  England 
Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6, 
England 

Retired 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6,  England 
Paul  and  Walter  Coffman 

ETHIOPIA  (EMBMC) 

Becker,  Esther,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 

Eshleman,  D.  Rohrer  and  Mabel,  HMMM  Hospital,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia 

Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and  Rodney  Eshleman 
Gamber,  Henry  and  Pearl,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Benjamin,  Marion,  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Garber,  Robert  and  Alta,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Larry,  Robert,  Bonita,  Jon  Lynn,  Michael,  and  Lynda  Gingrich 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
John,  Elizabeth,  Peter,  and  Harold  Hege 
Horst,  Nevin  and  Blanche,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Adelle,  Philip,  Phyllis,  Rachel,  and  Timothy  Horst 
Lehman,  J.  Paul  and  Erma,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 

Ness,  Dan  and  Mary  Ellen,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Rush,  Sara,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Daniel  and  Blanche,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Sensenig 

Sensenig,  Janice,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas  and  Duane  Shenk 
Snyder,  Alice,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Zimmerman,  Mary  Jane,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 

Mission  Associates 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Cynthia  Marie  and  Karen  Darlene  Hansen 
Hershey,  Betty  Louise,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Keeport,  Grace,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kratz,  Vernon  H.  and  Elizabeth,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Charles  Vernon  and  Philip  Dean  Kratz 
Kreider,  Arlene,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Peifer,  Marie,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenich,  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  84  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Ruth  Ann,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Stoner,  Gerald  and  Elaine,  Box  144  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Anne  Marie  Stoner 

Wert,  Dr.  Roy  and  Esther,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Glenda  Wert 

On  Furlough 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna,  Box  354,  Rolette,  N.D.  58366 
Dickerson,  Norma,  314  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Hartzler,  Martha,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Heistand,  Mldred,  13  N.  State  Street,  Apt.  306,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522 
Yoder,  Dr.  Paul  T.  and  Daisy,  60  Main  Street,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Daniel,  Debra,  Paul,  and  Judith  Yoder 

FRANCE 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Lois,  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc,  92  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry,  France 

Catherine,  Debra,  Philip,  Jerold  David,  and  Myriam  Elisabeth  Witmer 

GHANA 

Burkhart,  Lydia,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Fisher,  Lloyd  and  Evelyn,  Box  3262,  Accra,  Ghana 
Grove,  Erma,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Kurtz,  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Mover,  Carson  and  Ellen,  Box  341  Accra,  Ghana 
Keith,  John,  Susan,  and  Rebecca  Moyer 
Zehr,  Ralph  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  16,  Worawora,  V.R.,  Ghana 
Joyce  and  Michael  Zehr 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Lambright,  Warren  and  Janice,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
On  Leave  from  Nigeria  and  on  Interim  Assignment  in  Ghana 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Rhodes,  Nelda,  Box  43,  University  of  Ghana,  Legon,  Ghana 

Overseas  Mission  Associates  on  Leave  from  Nigeria  and  on  Interim  Assign- 
ment in  Ghana 

Borntrager,  Larry,  c/o  Christian  Service  Committee,  P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku, 
U.R.,  Ghana 

Ropp,  Kenneth,  P.O.  Box  5,  Adedome,  Ghana 

Weber,  George  and  Lena,  P.O.  Box  27,  Mpraeso,  Ghana 

GUATEMALA  (EMBMC) 

Landis  Richard  and  Lois,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Karl  and  Keith  Landis 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen,  Spanish  Language  Institute,  Apartado  2240,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Douglas,  Lehman 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Dagen,  Wlmer  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Kuhns,  Ray,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 

HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 

Buckwalter,  Miriam,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Frederick,  Isaac  and  Mary,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa  D.C.,  Honduras 
Marilyn,  Duane,  and  Debra  Frederick 
Herr,  Rebecca,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Atlantida,  Honduras 
Hess,  James  and  Beatrice,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Richard,  Gerald,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hess 
Hockman,  Norman  S.  and  Grace,  Trujillo,  Honduras 
James,  Richard,  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Sauder,  James  and  Rhoda,  Tocoa,  Honduras 
Ronda,  Anthony,  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Showalter,  Dorothy  P.,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras, 


Stauffer,  LaMar  and  Kathryn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Dean,  Doreen,  and  Debra  Stauffer 
Yoder,  Amzie  and  Fannie  Ellen,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Ronald  and  Annetta  Yoder 
Yoder,  Anna  Mary,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Clymer  Donald,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Frey,  David,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

Horst,  Kenneth,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

Kauffman,  Chester,  San  Esteban,  Honduras 

Leaman,  John,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Martin,  Larry  and  Ruth  Ann,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Newcomer,  Ben,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Shetler,  Dean,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Weaver,  Galen,  Sava,  Honduras 

Weber,  Leon,  San  Esteban,  Honduras 

Wyble,  Glenn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Zimmerman,  George,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Mission  Associates 

Clymer,  Erma,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Kraybill,  Arthur  and  Rachel,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Leaman,  Mary,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Sauder,  Dorothy,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Sauder,  Ruth,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Mohler,  Rachel,  Route  1,  Kirkwood,  Pa.  17536 

Stauffer,  Elam  K.  and  Doris,  7 Fourth  Avenue,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

HONG  KONG 

Kurtz,  Ira  A.,  Jr.,  and  Evelyn,  Flat  G,  19th  Floor,  Man  Kee  Mansion,  86  Watex^ 
loo  Rd.,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 

INDIA 

In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Flisher,  Jacob  and  Arvilla,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Mary,  Judith,  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 
Friesen,  John  and  Genevieve,  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
William  Friesen 

Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Eleanor  Miller 

Moyer,  Marie,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Nafziger,  Florence,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Sell,  Blanche,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Yutzy,  Katherine,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Erb,  Elizabeth,  Box  5815  Belleville,  Pa.  17004 

On  Extended  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Conrad,  Paul  L.  and  Nancy,  Route  1,  Box  256,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
Glenn,  Mary,  and  Paul  Conrad 

On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk,  A.  C.,  Showalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Esch,  Mina  B.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Friesen,  Florence,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Good,  Mary  M.,  Greencroft  Villa,  26E,  2000  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

In  Bihar 

Kniss,  Paul  and  Esther,  Chandwa,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Schumm,  Dale  and  Laura,  Latehar,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Kristine  and  Dwight  Schumm 

Yoder,  J.  G.  and  Fyme,  Nav  Jivan  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  Palamau  District, 
Bihar,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Bihar 

Beachy,  John  and  Miriam,  800  College  Avenue,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Cheryl,  Lynette,  and  Kenton  Beachy 
Kniss,  Mark  and  Betty,  1287  Greystone  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Lois,  James,  and  Robert  Kniss 
Vogt,  Esther,  c/o  Dean  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111.  61747 

In  Landour 

Brenneman,  Mary  Jane,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Shenk,  Byron  and  Elaine,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Eric,  Todd,  and  Troy  Shenk 

Wenger,  Robert  and  Marjorie,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India 

Robert  Bradley  Wenger 

Yoder,  David  and  Adeline,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoori,  U.P.,  India 
Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Hansen,  George,  Shantipur,  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

Under  Appointment 

Lind,  Dan  and  Anne,  Box  128,  Topeka,  Ind.  46571 

ISRAEL 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Florence,  26  Rehov  Hagefen,  Neve  Magen,  Ramat  Hasha- 
ron,  Israel 

David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 
Martin,  Robert  and  Nancy,  Edinburg  Mission  Society  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Israel 
Craig  and  Karen  Martin 

Swarr,  Paul  and  Bertha,  13  Shaanan  Street,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel 
David,  Evelyn,  and  Carolyn  Swarr 
Wenger,  John  R.  and  Lucille,  11  Bat  Yiftach  Street,  Zahala,  Israel 
Paula,  Sharon,  and  Julia  Wenger 

ITALY 

Brunk,  George  R.  Ill  and  Erma,  Viale  Regina  Margherita,  19,  Palermo,  Sicily, 
Italy 

JAMAICA 

Brunk,  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila,  Box  35,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 
Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba,  Box  9,  Retreat  P.O.,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Jerrel,  Conrad,  Jewel,  Ransford,  and  Marolyn  Frances  Heatwole 
Shank,  Audrey,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shank,  John  F.  and  Katie,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shirk,  Mervin  and  Melba,  21-C  Wint  Rd.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
David  and  James  Shirk 


On  Extended  Furlough 

Metzler,  Warren  and  Erma,  Box  276,  Landis  Road,  Worcester,  Pa.  19490 
John,  Sharon,  and  Philip  Metzler 

JAPAN 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther,  Honan  2-chome,  1-17,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
John  Beck 

Blosser,  Eugene  and  Louella,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Philip,  Rachel,  Thomas,  and  Mary  Lou  Blosser 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  and  Genevieve,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami,  17  chome,  Obihiro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Dawn,  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Kanagy,  Lee  and  Adella,  12-go,  Midori-cho,  Furano-shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Daniel,  Ruth,  David,  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 
Miller,  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene,  6 chome,  5-7  Osawa,  Mitaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Amy  Miller 

Shenk  Charles  and  Ruth,  Tottori  10,  Kushiro  Shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Steven,  Gloria,  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 
Yoder,  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye,  Hiragishi  2-Jo  10-chome,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Deborah,  Stephen,  Rebecca,  and  Jay  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Reed,  Kenneth,  Higashi  1 jo,  2 chome,  Asahikawa,  Japan 
Ressler,  Ruth  and  Rhoda,  2 chome  9-35  Naka  Kitabatake,  Abeno  ku,  Osaka, 
Japan 

Selzer,  Arietta,  Nishi  2 jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Welty,  Dean,  c/o  Mr.  Morita,  Nishi  9,  Minami  26  jo,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Wenger,  James  and  Faith,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami  17  chome,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Yoder,  Marjory,  Nishi  2 jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  110  Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Stephen,  Suelyn,  and  Robert  Lee 

Richards,  Joe  and  Emma,  Thiele  Rd.,  R.  4,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46809 
Evan,  Kathryn,  and  Lois  Richards 

KENYA  (EMBMC) 

Godshall,  Abram  and  Joann,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Janice  and  Julia  Godshall 

Homing,  Lena,  Mennonite  Center,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jacobs,  Donald  and  Anna  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jane,  David,  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 

Keener,  Clarence  and  Lois,  Mennonite  Center,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Landis,  Clara,  Mennonite  Center,  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Martin,  Edith,  Mennonite  Center,  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Rufenacht,  Helen,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

On  Furlough 

Leaman,  M.  Hershey  and  Norma,  2622  Tilbury  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217 
Larry,  James,  and  Jeanne  Leaman 
Hostetter,  Elizabeth,  c/o  D.  Ralph  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

LEBANON 

Swartz,  Merlin  and  Hilda,  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P.O.  Box  235,  Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Sondra,  Daryl,  Wanda,  and  Kenton  Swartz 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Bontrager,  Ada  Irene,  2 Hamburg  70.  Kramerkoooel  24,  Germany 
Bontrager,  Joseph,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Derstine,  Gerald,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  Elizabeth,  4992  Espelkamp  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  Tohn  and  Grace,  4992  Espelkcrmp-Mittwald,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Rhoda.  Philip,  and  Erika  Ginaerich 

Gingerich.  Lloyd  and  Mary.  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gloria  Ann  Gingerich 
Gingerich,  Ray  and  Wilma,  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Luxembourg-Belair,  Luxem- 
boura 

James.  John,  Andrew,  and  Pierre  Gingerich 
Good,  Glen  and  Elizabeth,  11  Allee  de  la  Liberation,  57  Thionville,  France 
Kulp,  Lois,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Martin,  Margaret,  6791  Neumilhle,  bei  Landstuhl,  Pfalz,  Germany 
Miller,  Esther,  4992  Esoelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Stahl,  Omar  and  Lois,  66  Saarbrucken  6,  Saargemiinderstr.  12,  Germany 
Rachel  Stahl 

Trover,  Daniel  and  Betty,  71  rue  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg 
Elmer  Jay,  Daniel  III,  Ruth,  and  Miriam  Troyer 

On  Furlough: 

Miller,  Harvey  and  Mildred,  c/o  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa.  17004 

MEXICO 

Blank,  Lester  A.  and  Mary  Lou,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Beverly,  Carol,  Nelson.  Keith,  Miriam,  and  Paul  Blank 
Frederick,  J.  Mark  and  Emma,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Puebla,  Mexico 
Frev,  Vincent  and  Marcella,  Obreaon  110,  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Cindy.  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frev 
Godshall,  Paul  and  Cathv,  Apartado  69-639,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Anthony  and  Eric  Godshall 

Good,  Claude  and  Alice,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Marcia,  Cecilia,  Patricia  Ann,  and  Carl  Good 
Headings,  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora, 
Mexico 

Michael,  Steven.  Darrell,  Bonnie  Jean,  Connie  Joan,  and  Nancy  Headings 
Miller,  John  and  Doris,  Hiauera  de  Zaragosa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Roth,  Tames  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico 
Mark  and  Karen  Roth 

Roth,  Rosana,  Jose  M.  Correa,  256-2  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico  13,  D.F., 
Mexico 

Yoder.  David  and  Shirley.  Apartado  633.  Puebla,  Puo.,  Mexico 
Jonathan  David  and  Jeffrey  Dean  Yoder 

On  Furlough 

Detweiler,  Esther,  1410  S.  8th  Street,  Goshen.  Ind.  46526 
King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty.  49  South  9th  St.,  Perkasie,  Pa.  18944 
Michael,  Jewel,  Richard,  Steven,  Angela.  Martin,  Noel,  and  Heidi  King 
Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  213  N.  Main  Street,  Telford,  Pa.  18969 

NEPAL 

Krantz,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126,  Katmandu,  Nepal 


On  Furlough 

Grab  ex,  Lena,  2116  S.  Aurora,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

NICARAGUA 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Terry  and  Ro6anne  Jantzi 

NIGERIA 

Gingerich,  Cyril  and  Ruth,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoll,  East 
Nigeria 

Shellenberger,  Wallace  and  Evelyn,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via 
Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Bender,  Martha,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 
Snyder,  Delbert  and  Lela  Fem,  Box  661,  Jos,  Nigeria 
Lori  and  Judy  Snyder 

On  Retirement 

Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  Box  467  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

PERU 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Wyse,  Paul  and  Margaret,  Casilla  2492,  Lima,  Peru 
Carmen  and  Curtis  Paul  Wyse 

PUERTO  RICO 

Beachy,  Moses  and  Ada,  B.  R.  332,  Guavate,  Cayey,  Puerto  Rioo  00634 
Paul,  John,  Philip,  Barbara  Ann,  and  Robert  Moses  Beachy 
Helmuth,  David  and  Naomi,  Box  146,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rioo  00609 
Robin,  Roy,  Roger,  Ray,  and  Roland  Helmuth 
Hershey,  Lester  and  Alta,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Kehl,  Alice,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Massanari,  Anna  Kay,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nissley,  Addona  and  Mary,  Box  404,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico  00640 
Addona  Mark,  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Powell,  David  and  Karen,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Marcia  and  James  Powell 

Shantz,  Marjorie,  Botijas  #1,  Box  126,  Orocovis,  Puerto  Rico  00720 
Snyder,  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Victor,  Danny,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Sommers,  Merle  and  Kathy,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rioo  00609 
Lori,  Lana,  Lyn,  and  Lisa  Kay  Sommers 
Widmer,  Gladys,  Calle  Orleans,  D-23,  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rioo 
00619 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

Health  and  Welfare 

Alderfer,  James  and  Ruth,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Susan  and  Todd  Alderfer 

Baer,  Clarence  and  Laura,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nathan  and  Mark  Baer 

Brunk,  Wanda,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Glick,  Carol,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Godshall,  Miriam,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Gotwals,  Clayton,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber,  Ronald  and  Esther  Rose,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Jane,  Ellen,  Anne,  Sibyl,  Susan,  and  Steven  Graber 
Greaser,  Lawrence  and  Annabelle,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Joseph  and  Rachel  Greaser 

Hower,  R.  J.  and  Florence,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Luisa  Arlene  and  Samuel  Hower 

Tohnson,  Charles  and  Suzanne,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  (Puerto  Rico  00609 
Sell,  Ethel,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Showalter,  Virginia,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

On  Furlough 

Heiser,  Don  and  Betty,  400  Westwood  Road,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Dennis,  Jeryl,  Anita,  and  Debra  Heiser 

SOMALIA  (EMBMC) 

Beachy,  Bertha,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Brubaker,  J.  Allen  and  Erma,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Martha,  J.  Myron,  and  Brian  Eugene  Brubaker 
Brubaker,  Roy  and  Hope,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
James,  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Gehman,  Mary,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Leaman,  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Deborah,  David,  and  Jonathan  Leaman 
Leaman,  Miriam,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Anna  N.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Martha  J.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Mack,  Esther,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Miller,  Fae,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck,  Helen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Grtlen.  Grace,  and  Gwendolyn  Reed 
Shelly,  James  and  Gloria,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Patricia  and  Joanne  Marie  Shelly 
Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 

Mission  Associates 

Nissley,  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
On  Furlough 

Glick,  Lydia,  328  West  Holmes  Hall,  Mich.  State  Univ.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823 

Kurtz,  Chester  and  Catherine,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Marianne,  Jewel  and  Eric  Allen  Kurtz 
Lind,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda,  35  N.  11th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Daniel,  Miriam,  and  Joyce  Lind 
Shenk,  David  and  Grace,  Route  1,  Mt.  Toy,  Pa.  17552 
Karen,  Doris,  and  Jonathan  Clyde  Shenk 

TANZANIA  (EMBMC) 

Cressman,  Elsie,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Hamish,  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 

Terella  Sue  and  Rosella  Ann  Kraybill 
Kurtz,  Maynard  and  Hilda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
John  Roger  and  Robert  Maynard  Kurtz 


Landis,  Elva  B.  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Lehman,  Cora,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Martin,  Anna,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Petersheim,  LeRoy  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Jon  Robert,  Beth  Ann,  and  Ruth  Petersheim 
Shenk,  J.  Clyde  and  Alta,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Joyce  and  Dianne  Shenk 

Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 

Richard  Todd  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver 
Weaver,  Alta  B.,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Rhoda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Yoder,  Dr.  Leo  and  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 
Stuart  Ray  Yoder 

Yoder,  Phebe,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Mission  Associates 

Atkinson,  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Hess,  Ernest  and  Lois,  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Newswanger,  Stella,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Overseas 
Voluntary  Service 

Bauman,  Charles,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Miller,  James,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

On  Furlough 

Detweler,  Delilah,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Eshleman,  Velma,  965  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Housman,  Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam,  2085  Buttonwood  Drive,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601 
Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Housman 
Smoker  Naomi,  c/o  EMBMC,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 

Stoltzfus,  Dorcas  L.,  Apt.  11,  1117  Columbus  Ave.,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043 


Weaver,  Naomi,  110  Walnut  Avenue,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003 
On  Retirement  from  Tanzania 

Hurst,  Simeon  and  Edna,  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Stauffer,  Elam  and  Grace,  2271  Hobson  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 

URUGUAY 

Byler,  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Coronel  Raiz  875,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Dennis,  Carol,  and  Mark  Byler 

Driver,  John  and  Bonita,  Coronel  Raiz  930,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Cynthia,  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 
Martin,  H.  James  and  Ann,  C.  Dr.  Luis  A.  de  Herrera,  Sauce,  Dpt  Canelones, 
Uruguay 

Elaine,  David,  and  Daniel  Martin 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Eunice,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
John,  Marisa,  and  Robert  Miller 

On  Retirement 

Lit  wilier,  Nelson  and  Ada,  Greencroft  Villa,  2000  S.  15th  Street,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46514 


VIETNAM  (EMBMC) 

Metzler,  Everett  and  Margaret,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Eric,  Gretchen,  Malcolm,  Andre,  and  Jennifer  Metzler 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Brian  James  Metzler 

Sensenig,  Donald  and  Doris,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Anne,  Lynn,  and  Jean  Louise  Sensenig 
Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene,  Box  991,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
John,  Rose,  and  Carl  Stauffer 

Mission  Associates 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 

On  Furlough 

Martin,  Luke  and  Mary,  Route  1,  Box  214,  Atglen,  Pa.  19310 
Steven  and  Becky  Joanne  Martin 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 


Regular  Mail 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England,  France, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Tanzania,  and  Uruguay — 5tf 
first  oz.;  3tf  each  additional  oz. 

To  all  other  countries,  lOtf  first  oz.;  6tf  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Puerto  Rico — 8tf  first  oz.;  6<*  each  additional  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15tf  each  V2  oz.;  air  letter  form,  10?. 

To  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria, Nepal,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25tf  each  V2  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  lOtf. 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 
Regular  Mail 

To  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 6tf  for  each  oz. 

To  all  other  countries — 13^  first  oz.;  0<f  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico — 10<f  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15tf  each  oz.-,  air  letter  form, 
13tf. 

To  Algeria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  (Sicily),  Luxembourg— 
20tf  each  V2  oz.;  air  letter  form,  13tf. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Kenya,  Lebanon, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25?  each  V2  oz.;  air  letter 
form,  13tf. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  official  postal  guides 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Can  You  Recommend  a Church? 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Recently  I was  working  in  a Midwestern  city.  One  eve- 
ning after  a visit  in  the  home  of  a church  family,  I decided 
to  buy  some  gas  at  a station  where  I might  speak  to  a man 
alone  and  ask  him  if  he  could  recommend  a church  in  the 
community. 

At  the  station  I got  out  of  the  car,  asked  for  gas,  and 
made  a remark  about  the  weather;  then  I said,  “I  am  a 
stranger  here.  Could  you  recommend  a church  to  me? 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  go  to  church.  I have  no  time  for 
the  church,  and  I do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.” 

“Do  you  know  anyone  who  you  would  say  is  a Chris- 
tian?” I ventured. 

“I  know  some  people  who  go  to  church,  come  home  and 
drink,  and  I have  no  time  for  such  hypocrites.  I don’t  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,”  he  snapped. 

“Well,”  I suggested,  “you  must  have  some  very  good 
reasons  for  not  going  to  church.  ” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  just  do  not  believe  in  the  church  and  I 
do  not  want  to  get  involved,  for  I have  no  interest  in 
them.” 

I gave  him  a bill,  and  while  he  went  to  get  change  1 took 
a Book  of  Romans  from  my  pocket,  and  offered  it  when  he 
brought  my  change.  He  took  the  book,  thanking  me,  and  I 
drove  off  thinking,  “What  makes  a man  feel  that  way?  How 
could  one  learn  to  know  more  about  this  50-year-old  man? 
Should  not  one  of  our  brethren  begin  buying  gas  there  to 
learn  to  know  him?” 

If  I go  back  soon,  I would  like  to  go  in  again  for  gas  and 
say  something  like  this,  “Say,  my  friend,  do  you  have  just 
a minute?  Some  time  ago  I stopped  here  to  buy  gas  and 
had  a little  conversation  with  you.  What  you  said  greatly 
interested  me.  I have  thought  a lot  about  it,  and  so  I 
came  back  to  get  gas  again  to  ask  you  another  question,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  I asked  you  about  a church  and  you  said 
you  had  no  interest  in  church  and  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved. I am  sure  you  must  have  had  a very  unpleasant 
experience  with  professing  Christians.  You  must  have  a 
right  to  feel  as  you  do.  You  would  do  me  a real  favor  if 
you  would  let  me  take  you  out  for  coffee  sometime  and 
tell  me  what  happened.” 

Would  he  go?  Likely  he  would  if  he  were  convinced  I 
was  sincere  and  not  judgmental.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
church  looks  bad  from  his  stance,  and  we  must  try  to  see 
ourselves  from  his  point  of  view.  We  must  be  more  con- 
cerned for  people  than  for  our  traditions  and  forms  of 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  secretary  for  home  missions  and  evangelism  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


church.  We  must  try  to  see  how  our  adopting  all  the  world’s 
standards  of  affluence  and  insisting  on  certain  religious 
forms — rejecting  certain  styles  of  music,  activities,  or  dress — 
must  look  to  the  nonchurch  person.  We  say  we  celebrate 
the  humble  birth  of  Jesus,  then  go  on  with  an  orgy  of  buy- 
ing gifts  for  people  who  do  not  need  them. 

We  fail  to  give  anything  significant  to  people  suffering 
need.  We  move  our  church  buildings  from  the  areas  of 
physical  need  to  the  exclusive  suburbs  to  worship  the  Savior 
who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  We  refuse  to  live  in 
neighborhoods  with  minority  groups  and  claim  to  serve  the 
Man  who  had  to  go  through  Samaria  and  then  asked  to  do 
what  no  Jew  was  willing  to  do — to  drink  from  the  same 
cup. 

We  are  like  the  pastor  who  recently  said  to  me,  “I  have 
nothing  against  the  Negroes.”  Neither  did  the  priest  or  Le- 
vite  have  anything  against  the  man  robbed  by  the  roadside. 
We  echo  the  society  on  the  things  it  acknowledges  are  evil. 
We  have  “abandoned  the  ‘economy  of  faith,’  and  espoused 
the  faith  of  the  economists.”  1 Our  church  “has  become  a 
gospel  receiving  set,  quite  forgetting  in  the  process  that  it 
was  created  to  be  a transmitter.  ” 2 

It  may  be  that  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  my  service 
station  friend  feels  so  strongly  against  the  church.  I ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  situation.  I must  feel  with  him 
and  try  to  understand  why  he  takes  the  attitudes  he  does. 
Then  in  my  own  life  I must  repent.  I can  do  something, 
even  if  little,  to  change  some  things  in  my  church.  I can 
remember  that  God  works  in  my  church  but  also  in  others. 

I dare  not  be  judgmental  toward  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  vices  of  our  society,  whose  family  life  has 
been  broken,  whose  emotional  life  has  had  deep  scars  in- 
flicted. Instead  of  running  away  from  those  whom  society 
has  rejected,  I can  move  toward  them  with  love,  and  also 
live  with  them,  for  my  Savior  became  man  to  show  me  the 
way  and  to  give  me  the  power  I need. 

It  will  take  more  than  a tract,  an  invitation  to  church,  or 
a verse  of  Scripture  to  show  that  his  attitude  is  wrong,  to 
win  this  man.  Someone  could  start  buying  gas  there  and 
develop  a friendship  that  will  open  his  mind  and  heart. 
When  Jesus  said  we  are  to  be  salt  in  the  earth,  did  He 
mean  that  we  are  to  lose  ourselves  as  salt  is  lost  in  that 
which  it  seasons?  What  a frightening  thought!  Yet  He  said 
also,  “Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it”  (Mt.  16:25). 
I want  to  learn  what  that  means  in  my  life  and  in  the  life 
of  my  church! 

1.  Schultz,  Conversion  to  the  World  (Scribner’s,  1968),  p.  103.  , , 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  104.  LI 
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Items  and  Comments 


“If  I had  been  brought  up  in  Nazi  Germa- 
ny— supposing  I wasn’t  Jewish — I think  I 
would  have  had  an  absolute  set  of  values, 
that  is  to  say,  Nazism,  to  believe  in,’’  said  a 
Harvard  University  sophomore  recently, 

“In  modern  American  society,  particularly 
in  the  upper  middle  class,  a very  liberal 
group,  where  I’m  given  no  religious  back- 
ground, where  my  parents  always  said  to  me. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  you 
can,’  or.  If  you  want  to  take  music  lessons, 
you  can,  but,  It’s  up  to  you,  where  thev 
never  did  force  any  arbitrary  system  of  val- 
ues on  me — what  I find  is  that  with  so  much 
freedom,  I'm  left  with  no  value  system,  and 
in  certain  ways  I wish  I had  a value  system 
forced  on  me,  so  that  I could  have  something 
to  believe  in." 


The  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  said  in  New  York  he  does 
not  believe  “that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  ever  become  structurally  united.” 

“There  will  be  death,  rebirth,  renewal,  and 
change  in  and  among  almost  all  church  bod- 
ies,” predicted  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Tuller,  “but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  I do  not  believe 
that  we  will  ever  come  out  with  one  organ- 
ized church.” 

Dr.  Tuller  also  said  that  he  didn’t  mean  to 
imply  that  “there  will  be  no  future  church 
unions.  There  will  be  many,”  he  said. 

O o o 

Take  extra  care  to  avoid  falls,  and  es- 
pecially if  you’re  in  the  over-65  bracket,  the 
American  Red  Cross  urges. 

“In  1966,  20,000  persons  lost  their  lives 
through  accidental  falls,  500  more  than  the 
year  before,”  declared  Howard  E.  Camp,  Jr., 
area  director  of  Safety  Services  for  the  Red 
Cross  Eastern  Area.  “Only  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident deaths  exceeded  those  caused  by  falls.” 

This  type  of  accident  strikes  most  heavily 
in  the  upper  age-group — persons  over  65 — 
he  said. 

o o o 

Five  American  Protestant  missionaries 
were  killed  at  Banmethuot,  South  Vietnam, 
during  the  acceleration  of  hostilities  in  late 
January. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  in 
announcing  its  report  on  the  slaying  of 
the  missionaries,  added  that  their  mission 
facilities  had  been  “totally  obliterated.” 

No  details  were  immediately  available,  the 
Alliance  reported.  It  was  said  that  the  body 
of  only  one  missionary  had  been  recovered, 
that  the  others  had  been  used  as  booby 
traps  by  the  Vietcong. 

The  dead  were  listed  as:  the  Reverend 
Robert  Ziemer,  49,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  the 
Reverend  C.  Edward  Thompson,  43,  and  his 
wife,  44,  of  New  Kensington,  Pa. ; Leon  Gris- 


wold, 66,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Wilting,  42,  a nurse,  of  Cleveland. 

Three  other  American  staff  members  were 
seriously  wounded.  They  were  Miss  Carolyn 
Griswold,  41,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Griswold; 
Mrs.  Ziemer,  41;  and  Miss  Betty  Olsen,  33, 
a nurse  from  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Only  the  body  of  Mr.  Ziemer  was  re- 
covered. The  rest  were  booby-trapped,  the 
report  said. 

The  report  to  the  Alliance  did  not  indicate 
whether  the  five  were  killed  by  the  Vietcong 
or  had  perished  in  a conflict  between  Viet- 
cong and  Allied  Forces. 

o o o 

Church-related  colleges  appear  to  be  “los- 
ing their  nerve”  at  a time  when  the  case  for 
their  kind  of  education  can  be  made  most 
persuasively,  a leader  in  Protestant  higher 
education  said  in  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Averill  of  Washington,  D C., 
president  of  the  Council  of  Protestant  Colleg- 
es and  Universities,  held  that  the  failure  of 
“nerve”  is  “not  a universal  condition,”  but 
appears  at  too  many  points  to  be  ignored. 

He  deplored  the  willingness  of  too  many 
church  colleges  “to  abandon  our  traditional 
aim  in  eager  imitation  of  educational  fashions 
which  are  . . . steadily  going  out  of  fashion.” 

Dr.  Averill,  in  his  address  before  the 
Council’s  annual  meeting,  listed  seven  hall- 
marks which  some  church  colleges  appeared 
to  be  abandoning: 

— Smallness  and  residentialitv.  Uncon- 
trolled growth  has  made  student  populations 
increasingly  nonresidential  with  inadequate 
attention  given  to  ways  of  preserving  individ- 
uality and  community,  he  said. 

— Institutional  commitment.  Some  schools, 
he  said,  "attempt  to  make  a virtue  out  of 
philosophical  neutrality”  partly  because  they 
“dread  the  agony  of  hammering  out  institu- 
tional commitments.” 

— Liberal  education.  Liberal  education  has 
“eroded  in  some  schools.  Dr.  Averill  said, 
with  "individual  academic  departments  look- 
ing like  professional  mini-schools  interested 
primarily  in  reproducing  their  own  special- 
ized kind.  . . . Humanness  is  crabbed  and 
cramped.  . . . 

— Concern  for  the  meaning  of  experience. 
Some  schools,  he  said,  fail  to  give  priority 
to  the  arts  and  humanities,  “those  academic 
disciplines  whose  unique  function  it  is  to 
probe  the  meanings  of  life.” 

— Moral  seriousness.  Church  colleges  must 
affirm  that  “moral  change  is  not  necessarily 
moral  progress,  that  “goodness  is  not  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  “the  source  of  human 
good  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ. 

— Academic  study  of  religion.  “If  the 
church  college’s  religion  department  cannot 
be  taken  seriously  as  an  academic  depart- 
ment,” Dr.  Averill  said,  “there  is  no  reason 


why  the  college  should  be  taken  seriously 
as  a Christian  college,  since  it  fails  to  treat 
its  own  professed  tradition  with  sufficient  in- 
tellectual respect. 

— Tradition  of  service.  Humanitarian  con- 
cern must  be  inculcated  in  the  classroom. 

“These  are  the  things  we  have  always 
said  we  intended  to  do,”  Dr.  Averill  con- 
cluded. “This  is  no  time  for  a failure  of 
nerve,  but  for  a recovers  of  that  self- 
respect  which  will  free  us  to  do  them.” 

Modern  paraphrases  of  12  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  published  in  New 
York  as  The  Cotton  Patch  Version  of  Paul’s 
Epistles.” 

The  volume  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarence 
Jordan,  the  founder  and  director  of  Koinonia 
Farm,  in  Americus,  Ga.  It  was  issued  by 
Association  Press,  publishing  division  of  the 
national  YMCA. 

More  than  a translation  of  the  letters  of 
Paul  into  contemporary  words  and  idioms,  Dr. 
Jordan’s  paraphrases  are  arranged  to  speak 
to  the  social  and  religious  situation,  as  the 
author  understands  it,  in  the  southern  region 
of  the  U.S.  today. 

Paul’s  letter  to  Rome  is  called  “The  Letter 
to  the  Christians  in  Washington.”  The  Co- 
rinthian correspondence  is  addressed  to  At- 
lanta; Ephesians  to  Birmingham,  the  two 
Thessalonian  letters  to  Selma,  and  Galatians 
to  the  churches  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 

Koinonia  Farm  is  an  interracial  agricultural 
community  begun  in  1955.  It  is  out  of  this 
context  that  Dr.  Jordan’s  version  of  Paul’s 
epistles  was  prepared. 

o © o 

The  Negro  leaders  and  rights  organizations 
claiming  the  highest  percentages  of  confi- 
dence and  trust  among  urban  Negroes  are  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  NAACP,  accord- 
ing to  a study  compiled  for  Fortune  maga- 
zine. 

Conducted  by  an  independent  research 
agency,  the  study’s  findings  were  reported 
in  the  publication  s January  issue  devoted  to 
“Business  and  the  Urban  Crisis. 

Interviewed  were  300  Negroes  in  13  cities. 
A spokesman  for  Fortune  told  Religious 
News  Service  that  the  statistics  reflected  a 
broad  sampling  in  the  Negro  community. 

The  study  found  that  83  percent  of  urban 
Negroes  “very  much”  believe  Dr.  King  is 
fighting  for  what  the  Negro  people  want,  and 
82  percent  trust  him  “very  much.” 

Sixtv-seven  percent  expressed  great  trust 
in  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  70  percent  re- 
gard that  organization  as  representative  of 
the  desires  of  the  Negro  population. 

The  least  amount  of  trust  was  shown  for 
the  Black  Muslim  movement  and  for  Floyd 
McKissick  of  CORE.  Black  Muslims  and  for- 
mer Harlem  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  were  rated  lowest  in  terms  of  reflect- 
ing the  wishes  of  Negro  people. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Move  to  Kushiro  Nets  Good  Response 


By  Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk 

During  two  and  one-half  months  in  Ku- 
shiro, Japan — aside  from  getting  moved  in 
and  settled — we  have  been  trying  to  find 
ourselves  in  a new  role.  We  are  in  a com- 
pletely new  community,  a growing  edge  of 
the  city  of  Kushiro. 

We  are  relating  to  a different  church  and 
new  co-workers.  We  re  also  finding  our- 
selves in  a more  varied  and  widely  scattered 
program  of  activities.  Another  important  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  is  that  our  work 
now  centers  in  a very  rapidly  growing  city, 
currently  of  200,000  people,  as  opposed  to  a 
rural  town  (Shibecha)  and  county  of  16,000 
which  is  actually  dwindling  in  population. 

The  difference  in  social  climate  is  notice- 
able. Our  impression  is  that  people  are  on 
the  go  and  more  open.  Christians  come  with 
burdens  for  outreach  in  this  or  that  area. 
We  feel  as  though  we  are  being  pulled  in- 
stead of  having  to  push. 

To  speak  more  concretely  about  our  de- 
veloping program,  we  have  just  completed 
door-to-door  contact  with  about  360  homes 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood  with  greet- 
ings, a tract,  and  a handbill  telling  of  our 
purpose  for  being  here.  Following  this,  the 
first  English  classes  were  held  Feb.  13,  the 
first  cottage  meeting  Feb.  18,  and  a chil- 
dren’s class  began  Feb.  25. 

Attending  the  first  Sunday  evening  cot- 
tage meeting  were  middle  school  students, 
youth,  middle-aged  mothers,  one  whole 
family  unit,  our  contractor,  and  a 60-year- 
old  man  who  is  the  son  of  our  patriarch 
brother. 

The  work  now  includes  two  hours  of 
teaching  a week  at  the  Eastern  Hokkaido 
Bible  School,  two  hours  of  English  conver- 
sation at  the  Kushiro  branch  of  the  Hok- 
kaido Teachers  College,  occasional  preach- 
ing at  the  Kushiro  (Tsurugadai)  Mennonite 
Church,  and  involvement  in  various  cottage 
meetings  and  English  classes. 

Plans  are  also  fixed  for  reopening  a wit- 
ness in  a coal  mining  town  25  miles  north- 
west of  Kushiro  and  beginning  an  English- 
Bible  class  for  working  people  in  the  heart 
of  Kushiro. 

All  of  this  planning  we  have  done  to- 
gether with  the  pastor  (Takio  Tanase)  and 
workers  (especially  Mimoto  San)  of  the 
Kushiro  Church.  We  are  involved  basically 
— and  happily — in  their  outreach  program. 
We  are  located  in  an  area  where  they 
wanted  us. 

Having  Mimoto  San  to  work  with  is  a 


tremendous  blessing  and  joy.  He  has  been  a 
Christian  for  only  three  years  or  so  but  has 
a deep  sense  of  commitment.  He  works  in  a 
downtown  post  office  and  attends  EHBS  in 
the  evenings.  When  it  comes  to  meeting  the 
local  people,  writing  up  handbills  or  song 
sheets,  or  reading  difficult  Japanese — he  has 
no  substitute. 

In  spite  of  the  new  exciting  things  going 
on  here  in  Kushiro,  we  still  maintain  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Shibecha  situation 
where  we  served  for  eight  years.  Our  cur- 
rent schedule  takes  us  there  once  a month. 

One  thing  we  do  in  our  monthly  trips  to 
Shibecha  is  help  in  some  outreach  which 
has  been  slowly  developed  through  the 
years.  We  visited  homes  in  three  different 
rural  villages  around  Shibecha,  Feb.  10  and 
11.  Each  place  holds  promise. 

If  ever  we  have  trodden  on  the  threshold 
of  a possible  “peoples’  movement,”  we  are 
doing  it  now  in  Iyasaka,  just  five  miles 
northeast  of  Shibecha.  We  feel  like  the  ama- 
teur fisherman  whose  pole  is  bent  down- 
ward in  a sharp  arc  and  whose  face  wears 
the  excitement  of  the  possibility  of  landing 
a really  big  one — or  of  letting  it  get  away! 

Iyasaka  is  a settlement  of  about  50  Jap- 
anese families  who  were  repatriated  from 
Manchuria  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
They  were  all  formerly  from  the  main  is- 
land of  Honshu,  but  about  the  only  place 
for  them  to  go  upon  return  to  Japan  was 
the  cold,  sparsely  populated  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. 

We  were  introduced  to  this  community  by 
the  Lee  Kanagys  when  we  first  came  to 
Hokkaido,  but  for  years,  despite  occasional 
visits  and  attempts  at  meetings,  it  seemed 
nothing  was  being  accomplished.  Then, 
several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Sugawara  became  a 
member  of  the  Shibecha  Church.  Last 
spring  she  was  ready  to  try  a cottage  meet- 
ing in  her  home  as  a witness  to  her  imme- 
diate neighbors.  The  results  were  encourag- 
ing. Seven  to  nine  adults  attended  each  of 
several  meetings  during  the  year. 

They  all  seem  to  really  want  to  know. 
The  first  gathering  lasted  from  7:00  p.m. 
until  after  10:00.  The  unanimous  feeling  was 
that  this  meeting  should  continue,  and  the 
friends  chipped  in  50  yen  each  for  refresh- 
ments to  aid  Sister  Sugawara.  When  we  let 
Mrs.  Otaki  off  at  her  home  on  the  way 
back  to  Shibecha,  she  said,  “This  was  the 
best  meeting  yet.  Somehow  I felt  this  eve- 
ning as  if  I began  to  understand.  ” 


How  do  we  move  from  here?  This  is  no 
trite  question.  We  seek  every  resource  for 
the  task.  How  thankful  we  are  for  the  fear- 
less witness  of  the  interested  Shibecha  folks 
who  are  involved. 

The  Iyasaka  people  are  a tightly  knit 
sociological  unit.  They  know  each  other’s 
background  and  birthdays.  They  have  suf- 
fered and  rejoiced  together  for  25  or  30 
years.  They  are  hardworking,  friendly  peo- 
ple and  seem  to  maintain  their  own  iden- 
tity. 

Ironically,  the  youth  of  the  community 
are  showing  almost  no  interest  at  this  time. 
Rather,  it  is  the  grandparents!  We  cannot 
know  what  lies  around  the  corner.  We  have 
often  been  disappointed.  But  somehow  we 
feel  a special  burden  to  move  boldly  here 
and  muster  every  resource. 

Meeting  to  Center  Around 
Adventure  Theme 

“Adventure  in  Mission”  will  not  only  be 
the  theme  of  the  62nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  but  the 
program  format  will  also  implement  an  ad- 
venture atmosphere  for  everyone  who  at- 
tends. The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  July 
3-7  in  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Program  coordinator  Simon  Gingerich  said, 
“One  of  our  greatest  problems  as  a church 
in  sharing  our  faith  is  that  too  often  we  at- 
tempt to  verbalize  intellectual  truth,  and 
somehow  we  fail  to  speak  out  of  personal 
experience  about  the  grace  of  God. 

“So  the  program  committee  decided  to 
open  the  program  by  facing  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  we  stand  judged  by  God,” 
he  added.  “We  want  to  communicate  a 
fresh  announcement  of  God’s  grace  and 
saving  acts — so  that  each  of  us  can  experi- 
ence a new  encounter  that  is  real.” 

The  annual  meeting  plans  include  all 
segments  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  con- 
gregational structure:  there  will  be  activities 
for  youth,  coordinated  by  Terry  Burkhalter; 
special  programs  for  children;  and  speakers 
and  “venture  groups”  designed  for  adults 
and  youth  alike. 

Gingerich  emphasized  that  the  family,  as 
an  already  established  unit,  provides  the 
best  avenue  for  witness  in  the  community. 
The  program  will  attempt  to  build  upon  this 
unit  to  create  new  awareness  of  the  poten- 
tial for  extending  the  church  to  the  com- 
munity. 

“The  program  is  intended  to  show  how 
renewal  can  work  itself  out  in  everyday  sit- 
uations,” said  Gingerich,  “such  as  experi- 
encing God’s  grace  in  the  home  among  the 
family.” 

Erland  Waltner,  president  of  the  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
president  of  the  Eighth  Mennonite  World 
Conference  presidium,  will  present  the  key- 
note address,  “God  Loves  in  Grace,”  follow- 
ing a July  4 afternoon  session  around  the 
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topic,  “God  Loves  in  Judging.” 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  include 
“God’s  Love  Builds  in  Our  Homes,”  “God’s 
Love  Builds  Through  Our  Homes,”  "God’s 
Love  Builds  Through  His  Church,”  “God’s 
Love  Builds  in  Our  Communities,”  and 
“God’s  Love  Builds  in  His  World.” 

The  finale  will  be  a July  7 sunrise  com 
secration  service  centered  around  “The  Love 
God  Offers.”  The  congregation  may  then 
disband  for  worship  in  local  churches. 

The  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
are  under  the  direction  of  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill,  pastor  of  the  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church. 

Roth  Accepts  Call  as 
MBI  Counselor 

Paul  M.  Roth,  Ma- 
son town,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts, 

Inc.,  to  the  full-time 
post  as  counseling  pas- 
tor, beginning  July  1. 

Announcing  his  ap- 
pointment, executive 
director  Kenneth  J. 

Weaver  stated,  “We 
are  grateful  that  God 
has  led  Paul  Roth  to 
accept  this  important 
assignment. 

“The  counseling  work  at  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  offices  has  multiplied,”  continued 
Weaver.  “Mennonite  Hour  listeners  write 
for  help  in  personal  problems.  Often  the 
broadcast  is  their  first  step  in  seeking  coun- 
sel. 

“Paul  Roth  has  served  30  years  in  the 
pastorate,  and  his  warmth  and  compassion 
for  the  complexities  of  the  human  situation 
has  been  shaped  by  many  counseling  ses- 
sions.” 

Roth  will  also  administer  Mennonite  Hour 
Home  Bible  Studies.  Six  courses  are  offered 
free  to  listeners,  with  two  new  courses  be- 
ing written.  Approximately  1,165  students 
are  currently  enrolled  through  the  broadcast 
office  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Moses  Slabaugh,  former  Home  Bible  in- 
structor who  served  on  a part-time  basis, 
has  accepted  a call  as  full-time  pastor  of 
nearby  Lindale  Mennonite  Church. 

In  accepting  the  broadcast  position,  Paul 
Roth  leaves  the  pastorate  of  the  Mason  town 
Mennonite  Church.  In  1967  Roth  was  hon- 
ored as  “man  of  the  year”  in  the  Mason- 
town  area.  He  has  also  taught  in  township 
public  school  systems  since  1930,  with  the 
last  20  years  as  a substitute  teacher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  (nee  Beatrice  Hartzler) 
will  move  to  Harrisonburg  with  their 
youngest  son,  Philip.  Paul,  Jr.,  is  with 
Clemens  Supermarket,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Nelson 
is  assistant  pastor  of  Allenville  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church;  Dwight  is  a student  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College;  and  daughter  Priscilla  is 


Paul  Roth 


with  her  husband,  Donald  Zeigler,  in  the 
Congo  in  TAP. 

The  Mennonite  Hour , with  speaker  David 
Augsburger,  is  produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  the  mass  communications 
division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  program  is  heard  over  142  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

New  Magazine  for 
Middle  Teens 


Men  Distribute  Leaflets 
from  Heart  to  Heart 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Scott  of  Salina,  Kan.,  is 
a general  practitioner,  and  most  of  his  pa- 
tients are  "family  folk.”  During  the  past 
three  years  his  patients  have  picked  up 
nearly  8,000  Heart  to  Heart  leaflets  from 
his  office. 

After  finding  Christ  some  six  years  ago, 
Dr.  Scott  became  impressed  with  the  need 
to  help  people  through  the  printed  page. 


Just  off  the  press  is  one  of  the  tools 
which  the  sponsoring  Mennonite  publishing 
groups  are  using  to  introduce  With,  a new 
monthly  magazine  for  the  middle  teens.  An 
eight-page  brochure  tells  prospective  read- 
ers what  they  can  expect  in  With. 

The  brochure,  which  resembles  the  format 
of  the  magazine,  states  the  editorial  policy 
and  describes  the  content  of  With.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  a sample  short  story  appears  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  photo-stories,  car- 
toons, columns,  forums,  and  feature  articles. 

In  the  brochure.  Editor  J.  Lome  Peachey 
says  to  prospective  readers:  “We’ll  be  satis- 
fied if  you  find  With  a magazine  that  helps 
you  make  a little  bit  of  sense  about  the 
mixed-up  world  we’re  in.  With  won’t  come 
up  with  a whole  lot  of  solutions,  but  it  will 
try  to  discover  with  you  just  what  real  liv- 
ing is  all  about. 

“We’ll  explore  our  world  and  the  proces- 
ses and  changes  going  on  in  it.  We’ll  talk 
about  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  why  He’s 
so  important,  and  what  He  means  in  terms 
of  the  everyday  life  you  face.  And  hopefully 
while  doing  this  we  ll  help  you  find  a few 
answers  to  the  difficult  questions  you’re  fac- 
ing right  now.” 

The  philosophy  of  the  magazine  explains 
the  name.  “In  short,”  says  Peachey,  “we 
believe  no  one  in  today’s  world  can  live  his 
life  alone;  he  needs  help.  And  to  be  a real 
person,  he  must  live  that  life  with  Christ. 
Our  purpose  is  to  find  out  with  you  what 
living  with  Christ  is  all  about.” 

The  three  groups  will  distribute  the  bro- 
chure to  churches  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  March  and  April.  In  each  Men- 
nonite congregation  a member  of  the  youth 
group  will  have  been  designated  secretary 
for  With  subscriptions. 

As  announced  previously,  the  40-page 
general  feature  magazine  will  appear  in 
July  1968. 

So  that  readers  may  subscribe  to  With  at 
a low  cost,  the  two  publishing  groups,  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  are  offering  the 
first  five  issues  to  readers  for  $1.00.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  will  offer  With 
to  their  teen  readers  at  the  same  introduc- 
tory price. 

Those  interested  in  subscribing  should 
send  the  coupon  from  the  brochure  or  a 
letter  to  With,  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 


Dr.  Chester  E.  Scott 


He  is  enthusiastic  about  Heart  to  Heart 
leaflets;  they  “are  especially  well  received 
by  my  women  patients  and  we  have  had 
many  favorable  comments.  . . . Mrs.  Miller 
deals  with  common  everyday  problems  which 
many  homemakers  face,  and  gives  practical 
Christian  principles  on  how  to  meet  them.” 

Mr.  Jake  Steffen  of 
Minot,  N.D.,  is  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  His 
interest  in  Christian 
literature  began  17 
years  ago  after  he  be- 
came a Christian.  In 
the  past  few  years  he 
had  disseminated 
nearly  16,000  Heart  to 
Heart  leaflets. 

“ Whenever  I pay  a 
bill,”  he  said,  “or  write  a friendly  or  busi- 
ness letter  to  anyone,  I enclose  several 
tracts.  Depots,  bus  stations,  laundromats, 
jails,  hospitals,  barber  shops,  beauty  shops 
are  places  where  people  have  time  to  read 
while  waiting.  Few  people  ever  turn  down 
a tract.  An  open  car  window  is  an  invita- 
tion to  drop  in  a tract. 

“The  time  is  important  too,  I believe. 
When  young  people  graduate,  get  married, 
when  a new  baby  comes  into  the  home,  or 
when  someone  has  lost  a loved  one,  or  is 
sick  in  the  hospital,  they  are  looking  for  an 
answer  to  their  problem  and  will  read  ap- 
propriate tracts — people  that  perhaps  never 
before  have  read  Christian  literature  of  any 
kind,”  continued  Steffen. 

“Quite  often  I hear  from  people  who  have 
been  saved  or  found  help  from  tracts  sent 
to  them.  I am  a firm  believer  in  Christian 
literature  and  Christian  radio — the  message 
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gets  into  the  home  even  if  the  door  is 
closed,”  he  concluded. 

Eastern  Europe  Tour  Has 
Openings 

Openings  are  still  available  in  the  Peace- 
maker Tours  scheduled  for  the  summer  of 
1968  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Peace  Section  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee. 

The  tours  will  provide  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  churches  and  other  points  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, East  Germany,  Poland,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  particular  interest  to  Menno- 
nites.  The  dates  of  the  tours  are  July  11 
through  Aug.  1,  1968.  Immediate  reserva- 
tion is  advised  for  persons  interested  in 
attending. 

Four  separate  tour  groups  are  being  or- 
ganized. Participants  in  all  four  will  travel 
together  to  Amsterdam  where  they  will 
share  in  a common  orientation  session. 
Each  group  will  then  operate  independently, 
visiting  the  selected  country.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tour  the  groups  will  return 
to  Amsterdam  to  share  experiences  with  the 
total  group. 

Melvin  Gingerich,  widely  known  Menno- 
nite  author  and  historian,  will  lead  the  tour 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Persons  with  previous 
experience  in  Eastern  Europe  will  lead  the 
other  three  tours.  A limit  of  ten  persons  per 
tour  has  been  set.  Each  person  is  allowed 
to  choose  the  country  which  he  wishes  to 
visit. 

The  tours  are  open  to  anyone.  Teachers, 
pastors,  students,  and  interested  laymen  are 
especially  encouraged  to  participate.  The 
total  cost  of  the  tours,  varying  from  $776  to 
$948,  includes  all  costs:  round-trip  air  ticket 
from  New  York  plus  all  other  transportation 
and  living  costs  while  in  Europe. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Peace 
Section,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Missionary  Aids  Hymnal 
Revision 

Revising  hymnals  is  a periodic  task  which 
any  church  group  must  undertake — deleting 
archaic  texts,  revising  tunes,  and  adding 
contemporary  selections.  The  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  has  decided  that  its  hymnals 
also  need  ‘‘a  radical  revision,”  as  missionary 
Marie  Moyer  stated.  This  hymnal  will  be 
in  the  Hindi  tongue. 

She  explained,  “For  the  entire  week  I 
have  been  in  Raipur  with  a representative 
group  from  the  Hindi  area  which  uses  the 
Hindi  hymnbook.  We  have  the  tremendous 
task  of  revising  the  hymnbook  after  30  years 
or  so.”  (J.  D.  Graber  aided  in  the  translation 
then  when  he  was  serving  in  India.) 

Two  Indian  men  along  with  Miss  Moyer 
are  representing  the  Dhamtari  area  on  the 
revision  committee. 


Miss  Moyer  added,  “To  some  this  may 
be  a radical  revision  as  many  translated 
western  hymns,  seldom  or  never  sung,  will 
be  deleted,  and  indigenous  music  will  be 
adopted.  We  have  much  beautiful,  worship- 
ful Hindi  Bhajan  music  to  add.  Many  are 
clamoring  for  these  indigenous  songs.” 

Before  going  to  Raipur,  Miss  Moyer  at- 
tended a music  workshop  in  Dhamtari.  “The 
chairman  of  the  revision  committee,”  she 
reported,  “is  a musician  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  came  and  taught 
many  Hindi  songs  recently  composed  by 
Indian  song  writers.  We  will  appreciate  a 
hymnbook  incorporating  these  new  songs.” 
Miss  Moyer  has  been  a missionary-educa- 
tor at  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  since  1949  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Phebe  Yoder  has  been  in  Tanzania  since  1937 
under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  She  formerly  served  as  a nurse 
but  is  now  engaged  in  general  missionary  work. 

A native  of  Windom,  Kan.,  Miss  Yoder  at- 
tended Hesston  College  and  received  her  BA 
from  Goshen  College.  She  received  her  nurse’s 
training  at  La  Junta  (Colo.)  School  of  Nursing. 
She  has  taken  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  Kennedy  School  of  Missions. 

Miss  Yoder  began  her  fifth  five-year  term  in 
September  1966. 

Floods  Hit  Bolivia 

Heavy  rains  during  February  caused  se- 
vere flooding  in  central  Bolivia,  forcing  more 
than  15,000  persons  to  leave  their  homes  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  area  and  the  low  lying  por- 
tions of  Cochabamba. 

The  Rio  Grande  River  rose  so  rapidly 
that  few  had  any  time  to  save  their  belong- 
ings. Many  of  them  were  evacuated  by 
helicopter.  Hundreds  of  adobe  homes  col- 


lapsed and  were  washed  down  the  river.  As 
a result  the  Bolivian  government  declared 
a national  emergency. 

MCC  workers  from  Tres  Palmas,  Montero, 
Cautro  Ojitos,  and  Cochabamba  quickly 
mobilized  to  distribute  a relief  shipment  of 
clothing,  drugs,  and  meat  which  arrived  in 
Santa  Cruz  only  a week  before  the  main 
road  to  the  city  was  closed.  In  addition, 
MCC  donated  $2,500  which  is  being  used 
for  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  people 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Montero  area. 

Pehuajo  Prepares  for 
Anniversary 

A local  Argentine  community  is- becoming 
involved  in  the  50th  anniversary  of  North 
American  Mennonite  missionaries’  coming  to 
that  country,  according  to  a report  forward- 
ed by  first-term  missionary  Don  Brenneman. 

The  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Pehuajo, 
located  about  200  miles  from  Buenos  Aires, 
reported  it  this  way  (translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  James  Kratz): 

“In  our  city,  on  Jan.  26,  1919,  the  first 
meetings  were  held  when  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  publicly.  This  first  ministry 
was  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities. 

"These  public  meetings  were  held  at  the 
comer  of  Hernandez  and  Cuenco  streets 
in  our  city,  and  there  are  neighbors  who  re- 
member the  first  missionaries  and  their 
work  here. 

“The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  gave  direction  to  the  founding  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina.  Pehua- 
jo has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city 
in  the  Republic  of  Argentina  where  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  was  initiated  by  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

"The  Mennonite  Church  also  has  con- 
gregations in  other  cities  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Province,  in  the  capital  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  La  Pampa  Province,  in  Cordoba, 
and  in  the  Chaco  Province. 

"In  the  last  annual  conference  of  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church,  celebrated  in 
the  city  of  Bragado  in  January  1968,  a reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  church  in  Pehuajo  in 
January  1969.  This  will  be  a noteworthy 
activity  in  our  city. 

“Representatives  from  other  congregations 
in  Argentina  are  expected  along  with  guests 
from  neighbor  countries  like  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  Brazil,  and  from  countries  more 
distant  like  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"Work  has  already  been  initiated  in 
getting  ready  for  this  conference  and  anni- 
versary celebration.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  city  recognizes  the  significance 
of  this  event  and  has  given  a grant  of  100,- 
000  pesos  (about  $300)  for  the  preparation 
and  realization  of  this  anniversary  celebra- 
tion.” 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Church  Music  Sunday  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference  will  be  observed  on  Apr.  28, 
with  evening  services  on  the  two  Sunday 
evenings  preceding  this  date.  Evening  serv- 
ices will  be  held  at  the  Erisman  Church, 
Apr.  14;  Millersville,  Apr.  21;  Stumptown 
and  Weaverland,  Apr.  28.  An  afternoon  serv- 
ice will  be  held  at  the  Stumptown  Church 
where  Life  Songs  No.  1 will  be  used.  If 
you  have  your  own  book,  bring  it  along. 
Printed  programs  are  available. 

Eastern  Goshen  College  banquet  will 
be  held  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Apr.  27.  If  you  do 
not  receive  an  invitation,  contact  Ruth  E. 
Kennel,  721  N.  Lime  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
17602.  Henry  Weaver  will  speak  on  the 
new  Goshen  plan.  Parents  of  students  and 
prospective  students  are  also  invited. 

Attention,  Ministers:  Herald  Press  has 
a Ministers’  Book  Club  which  is  open  to 
all  ordained  and/or  licensed  ministers  re- 
gardless of  denominational  affiliation.  Sav- 
ings are  realized  through  reduced  costs  and 
free  pamphlets.  Write  to  Ministers’  Book 
Club,  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  for 
information  on  how  the  plan  works  and 
how  you  may  become  a member.  Sorry  but 
this  plan  is  exclusively  for  ministers.  Church 
libraries  and  church  members  are  not 
eligible  for  membership.  Ministers’  Book 
Club,  Herald  Press,  Dept.  GH,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683. 

Divorce,  an  excellent  tract  written  by 
James  R.  Graham,  is  again  in  print  and 
may  be  ordered  from  Herald  Press  Tracts, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa  15683. 

Change  of  address:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
vin K.  Yoder  from  Hiragishi  2 jo  10  chome 
to  Hiragishi  3 jo  3 chome,  71,  Sapporo, 
Japan. 

The  Peace  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School,  Mar.  30  to 
Apr.  1,  with  Richard  Detweiler  as  speaker. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  First 
Mennonite,  Morton,  111.;  three  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  First 
Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  eleven  at 
West  Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  J.  C.  Wenger,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  at  Upper  Skippack,  Creamery, 
Pa.,  Mar.  24-31.  Richard  Ross,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  at  Fairpoint,  Ohio,  Mar.  24-31. 
Gerald  C.  Studer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Roa- 
noke, Eureka,  111.,  Apr.  7-10.  A.  J.  Metz- 
ler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Barrville,  Reedsville, 
Pa,  Apr.  12-14.  Glenn  Sell,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  at  Ridgeview,  Gordon ville.  Pa.,  Apr. 
14-21. 


Help  needed:  Houseparents  or  two  I-W 
boys  to  serve  as  counselors  at  Cedar  Ridge 
Children’s  Home,  Williamsport,  Md.  Contact 
Roy  A.  Grove,  R.  3,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  17268. 

All-day  Good  Friday  and  Easter  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Church, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  12-14.  Speakers 
include  Ivan  J.  Miller,  Aaron  Shank,  Rich- 
ard Herr,  Martin  Lehman,  and  Fred  Bren- 
neman. 

Cyril  Gingerich,  writing  from  the  Abiriba, 
Biafra,  area  on  Feb.  18,  had  the  following 
to  say  about  the  situation  there:  "We  finally 
received  letters  from  our  various  families 
and  items  about  other  mission  personnel. 

“The  work  here  at  the  hospital  con- 
tinues heavy.  Both  Dr.  Shellenberger  and 
Dr.  Udoji  along  with  two  medical  students 
are  kept  busy.  Mrs.  Shellenberger  is  work- 
ing very  hard  in  every  phase  of  the  medical 
work — school,  clinic,  maternity,  wards,  cen- 
tral supply.” 

Gingerich’s  wife  Ruth  “takes  infant  wel- 
fare clinics,  does  injections  five  days  a 
week,”  and  aids  in  central  supply.  “Every- 
one has  extra  work  these  days.  We  wish  we 
had  access  to  a fresh  supply  of  drugs.  This 
is  getting  to  be  a problem.  Recently  we 
bought  some  drugs  at  very  high  prices. 
But  certain  items  are  not  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price,”  continued  Gingerich. 

He  concluded,  “Continue  to  pray  that 
peace  may  come  to  this  troubled  land. 
There  is  so  much  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion. All  of  us  are  well  for  which  we  give 
thanks  to  God.  We  will  not  pretend  that 
there  are  no  difficulties.  But  considering  the 
situation  we  cannot  complain.” 

Arlin  Yoder  wrote  from  Araguacema, 
Brazil,  “In  our  school  we  have  108  en- 
rolled with  a possibility  of  115-120.  Now 
we  have  64  families  represented. 

“The  local  church  community  is  taking 
initiative  in  developing  a literature  deposit 
for  the  community  (for  a small  bookstore) 
with  little  help  from  outside  sources.  With 
such  vitality  and  potential  we  cannot  readily 
accept  cutbacks  on  the  home  front  or  the 
lack  of  motivation  to  increase  and  expand.” 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  just 
released  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  Toba 
Indian  language.  Mennonite  missionary 
Albert  Buckwalter  translated  it  into  Toba. 

Blanche  Sell  reported  from  Dhamtari, 
India,  “Our  nursing  school  building  looks 
very  nice,  and  we  are  thankful  to  all  of 
you  who  are  helping  to  make  this  build- 
ing possible.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
finest  nursing  school  in  this  area.  It  is  not 
at  all  elaborate  but  very  functional. 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  editorial,  “Morals  ’68 
and  the  Unclear  Trumpet”  (Mar.  5 issue).  It  is 
a source  of  great  encouragement  to  have  the 
editor  of  our  church  periodical  come  out  so  clear- 
ly and  so  forthrightly  on  these  great  biblical 
truths.  Many  of  us  would  agree  that  sounding 
a clear  note  on  those  issues  which  you  mention 
"is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  the  church  to  really 
become  relevant  today.” — A.  Lehman  Longe- 
necker,  Ashley,  Mich. 

» o o 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  such  a good  church 
paper,  I appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  and  usu- 
ally read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  May  the 
Lord  continue  to  guide  and  bless  you  in  your 
important  work. — Leslie  Witmer,  Baden,  Ont. 

o o o 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  editorial,  ‘Morals  '68 
and  the  Unclear  Trumpet.”  Your  “trumpet”  was 
clear.  The  short  statement  on  “Immodesty  and 
Nudity”  might  have  been  more  definitive.  How 
shall  we  handle  the  sin  of  knee-length  and 
miniskirts  among  us?  It  is  terrible.  Our  young 
women  love  to  display  their  apparently  bare 
thighs,  and  justify  themselves  in  doing  so,  but 
not  with  the  Scriptures. 

I also  appreciated  “What  Peace  Testimony?” 
Things  must  be  worse  than  I know.  I am  not 
in  circulation  anymore;  so  I don’t  learn  about 
conditions  as  I did  earlier.  “Jump  at  each  other’s 
throats”  is  what  they  of  the  military  do.  Cer- 
tainly not  Christian  brethren.  I am  wondering 
if  the  next  quarter’s  lessons  will  also  handle  this 
phase  of  nonresistance. — Shem  Peachey,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa. 

This  is  just  a very  brief  note  to  express  very 
strong  appreciation  for  your  editorial  in  the  Feb. 
27  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  Your  editorial  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  key  weaknesses  in 
our  so-called  “peace  position.”  From  my  study 
of  history  it  is  my  observation  that  when  a group 
becomes  obsessed  with  a particular  phase  of 
truth,  it  becomes  so  easy  to  neglect  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  important  applications  of  that 
truth. 

Thomas  Patrick  Melady  says  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  give  authentic  and  respected  leader- 
ship abroad,  the  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  will 
need  to  be  convinced  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  a sincere  job  in  solving  the  problems  about 
which  they  speak  abroad  at  home.  This  applies 
to  the  Christian  church.  Authenticity  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  words  or  the  ferven- 
cy of  our  speech.  This  can  only  come  through  a 
demonstration  of  sincerity.  Our  relationships 
with  each  other  and  our  willingness  to  sacrifice 
in  the  direction  of  our  expressed  concerns  will 
be  the  determining  factors. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  stating  so  clearly 
that  which  needs  to  be  said  at  this  moment  of 
history. — Andrew  R.  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan. 

© o o 

I would  be  very  much  interested  in  having 
John  B.  Shenk,  of  Thika,  Kenya  (Readers  Say 
column,  issue  of  Feb.  27),  defend  two  of  his 
statements  biblically:  that  it  is  not  the  church’s 
province  to  criticize  governments,  and  that  “War 
is  in  God’s  present  plan  for  nations,”  and  the 
third  one,  that  “the  United  States  is  not  an 
aggressor  in  Vietnam,”  from  a logical  or  juridi- 
cal standpoint.  Should  a nation  twenty  times  as 
populous  and  one  hundred  times  as  rich  and 
powerful  as  the  United  States  land  ten  million 
soldiers  on  U.S.  territory  at  the  invitation  of,  let 
us  say,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  would  he  not  call 
this  aggression? — Howard  Yoder,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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The  editorial  on  “What  Peace  Testimony?” 
in  the  Feb.  27  issue  spoke  to  me.  You  put  into 
words  the  way  I would  like  to  have  expressed 
my  feelings,  but  too  often  we  don't  say  anything 
because  we  may  be  misunderstood. 

I thank  God  you  did  share  your  concern,  and 
may  the  message  bring  conviction  that  would  re- 
sult in  repentance  to  God  of  wrong  attitudes  and 
ill  feelings  that  hinder  the  blessing  and  power  of 
God  among  us.  The  statement,  "How  often  our 
lack  of  love  is  worse  than  our  brother’s  fault,” 
reminded  me  that  I can't  look  down  on  brethren 
or  be  critical  of  one  who  is  critical  of  others  or 
I’m  just  as  guilty.  This  kind  of  love  cannot  be 
worked  up  with  one’s  own  efforts,  but  as  we 
give  ourselves  completely  to  Jesus,  He  supplies 
the  grace  and  love  to  forgive  and  forget  and  ac- 
cept those  who  differ  with  us. 

I deeply  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  coming 
into  our  home  and  may  the  Lord  be  your  guide 
as  this  important  arm  of  the  church  functions.  I 
could  have  responded  to  many  articles  in  the 
past,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  have.  May 
God  bless  you. — J.  Robert  Hershey,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Byler,  Ezra  and  Sue  Ann  (Miller),  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  first  child,  James  Jay,  Feb.  27, 
1968. 

Carper,  Kenneth  and  Charlotte  (Brown),  Lititz, 
Pa,  second  and  third  children,  first  son,  second 
daughter,  Kenneth  Lee  and  Kimberlv  Sue,  Mar. 
4,  1968. 

Clemmer,  John  and  Elaine  (Ackerman),  Bogota, 
N.J.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karla  Susanne, 
Nov.  30,  1967. 

Eash,  Elman  and  Gwenda  (Miller),  Howe, 
Ind.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  first  and  second 
daughters,  Delonna  Sue  and  Denise  Renee,  Feb. 
20,  1968. 

Good,  Nelson  and  Eunice  (Swartz),  AuGres; 
Mich.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Michael,  Feb.  21, 
1968. 

Hostetler,  Mervin  and  Margaret  (Miller),  To- 
peka, Ind.,  seventh  child,  third  living  son,  Todd 
Eugene,  Mar.  8,  1968. 

Kiser,  Merle  and  Ruth  (Voth),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Randy  Lynn,  Jan. 
23,  1968. 

Landis,  James  and  Beverly  Ann  (Derstine), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Ann,  Jan.  8, 
1968. 

Leuz,  Christopher  and  Lois  (Gross),  Pleiku, 
Vietnam,  a daughter,  Kimberly  Lynn,  Nov.  24, 

1967. 

Osborn,  James  L.  and  Amanda  (Knox),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  James  Leon,  Jr.,  Nov.  I,  1967. 

Petersheim,  Walter  and  Lorraine  (Heller),  El- 
verson.  Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Samuel  Clif- 
ford, Feb.  2,  1968. 

Roth,  Wayne  and  Miriam  (Shetler),  Evanston, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Ann  Mary,  Mar.  4,  1968. 

Schrock,  Henry,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Brenda  Faye, 
Mar.  8,  1968. 

Shetler,  John  and  Alice  (Weaver),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brenda  Jean,  Feb.  4, 

1968. 

Sommers,  Sanford  and  Alta  Marie  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  seventh  child,  sixth  daughter, 
Joetta  Marie,  Mar.  8,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Enos  R.  and  Lucetta  (Jutzi),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Mar.  5,  1968. 

Thomas,  Donald  and  Charmaine  (Murphy), 
Lincoln  Park,  N.J.,  second  daughter,  Charmaine 
Nowell,  Mar.  1,  1968. 

Vogt,  Richard  and  Sue  (Miller),  Hesston,  Kan., 
third  child,  first  son,  Bradley  Willard,  Feb  16 
1968. 


Wadel,  Nathan  L.  and  Esther  Louise  (Eber- 
sole),  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Titus  Lynn, 
Feb.  26,  1968. 

Yoder,  Levi  and  Gloria  (Kauffman),  Loving- 
ton,  111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rhonda  Rae, 
Jan.  19,  1968. 

Yordy,  Elton  and  Sharon  (Sommers),  Flanagan, 
111.,  first  child,  Melissa  Fern,  Feb.  1,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Peter  D.,  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
(Nafziger)  Albrecht,  was  bom  at  Flanagan,  111., 
Feb.  17,  1877;  died  at  St.  James  Hospital,  Ponti- 
ac, 111.,  Feb.  21,  1968;  aged  91  y.  4 d.  On  Feb. 
12,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Jennie  Ethel  Fosdick, 
who  died  June  8,  J962.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Dan  and  Lois — Mrs.  Richard  Zehr),  one  brother 
(William  A. ),  and  7 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Waldo  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  23,  with  Edwin  Stalter 
and  Earl  Sears  officiating. 

Brubaker,  Susie  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Susan  (Stauffer)  Brubaker,  was  born  Oct.  2,  1880; 


died  Feb.  7,  1968,  at  the  Oreville  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite  Home,  where  she  had  lived  for  11  years; 
aged  87  y.  4 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  11  nieces  and 
nephews.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Ore- 
ville Home,  with  Elmer  Hertzler  and  Irvin 
Kreider  officiating;  interment  in  Erisman’s  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hunsberger,  Willis  Ward,  son  of  Eldon  and 
Mary  (Cressman)  Hunsberger,  was  bom  at  Ba- 
den, Ont.,  Jan.  5,  1929;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Mar.  4,  1968;  aged  39 
y.  1 m.  28  d.  On  Oct.  2,  1954,  he  was  married 
to  Shirley  Ramseyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  7 children  (David,  Stephen,  Kevin,  Jef- 
frey, Keith,  Debra,  and  Kathryn),  his  mother,  3 
brothers  (Enos,  Floyd,  and  Kenneth),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Amy,  Elsie — Mrs.  Glen  Shantz,  Erma,  and 
Mary).  He  was  a member  of  the  Shantz  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  8,  with 
Leslie  Witmer  and  Lester  Kehl  officiating. 

Krabill,  Raymond  Irvin,  son  of  Christian  P. 
and  Lydia  (Miller)  Krabill,  was  born  near  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1879;  died  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  a stroke,  Feb.  23, 
1968;  aged  89  y.  3 d.  On  Nov.  16,  1909,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Yoder,  who  died  in  1952. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ellen — Mrs.  C.  A. 
Hostetler),  one  son  (David),  8 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  2 brothers  (Odes  and  Alden), 
and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Gladys  Baumgardner,  Mrs. 
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Bertha  Yoder,  and  Lucile).  Two  sons  (Ellis 
Wendell  and  Clark  Christian)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Smithville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
26,  with  David  Eshleman  officiating;  interment 
in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Amos  John,  son  of  Chris  and  Phoebe 
(Naffsinger)  Martin,  was  born  at  Pekin,  111.,  Mar. 
9,  1874;  died  at  his  home  in  Manson,  Iowa,  Feb. 
29,  1968;  aged  93  y.  11  m.  20  d.  On  Oct.  19, 
1897,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Troyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Clarence, 
Owen,  Oran,  Vera — Mrs.  Robert  Brown,  Iva, 
and  Elsie),  10  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Florence),  one  brother, 
and  4 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Manson  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  3,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus 
and  James  Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Ray,  Sr.,  son  of  Noah  and  Malinda 
(Hostetler)  Mast,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  July  20,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Ray,  Feb.  24,  1968;  aged  71  y.  7 m. 
4 d.  On  Mar.  8,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Gerald  and  Ray,  Jr.),  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Paul  Schrock  and  Gladys — Mrs.  Victor  Brown),  3 
sisters  (Caroline  Lower,  Maude — Mrs.  Clark 
Sprankle,  and  Grace — Mrs.  Harly  Blacka),  and 
13  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ber- 
lin Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  27,  with  Paul  Hummel  and  Paul  R.  Miller 
officiating;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Cemetery. 

Schertz,  Elmer  Wm,  son  of  Wm.  P.  and  Lena 
(Ulrich)  Schertz,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Mar.  6,  1896;  died  of  static  pneumonia,  at  Park- 
side  Nursing  Home,  Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  29, 
1968;  aged  71  y.  11  m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  6 
sisters  (Mrs.  Freda  Zehr,  Silda — Mrs.  Ray  Zehr, 
Mrs.  Rose  Nofsinger,  Mrs.  Edith  Egli,  Lillian,  and 
Hazel — Mrs.  Marvin  Rhodes)  and  one  brother 
(Alvin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Lola).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Man- 
son  (Iowa)  Church,  Mar.  4,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus 
and  James  Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Emma  N.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Elizabeth  Heisey,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1879;  died  of  a stroke  and  com- 
plications, Jan.  15,  1968;  aged  88  y.  16  d.  On 
Jan.  12,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  B. 
Shenk,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1946.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Frances  Ebersole)  and  3 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Sadie  Detra,  Mrs.  Edna  Eshleman,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Hess).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Elizabethtown  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Miller  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  17,  with 
Walter  L.  Keener  and  Clarence  E.  Lutz  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Good’s  Cemetery. 

Short,  Elsie  May,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Delilah  (Graber)  Short,  was  born  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Jan.  11,  1895;  died  at  Williams  County 
General  Hospital,  Montpelier,  Ohio,  Feb.  29, 
1968;  aged  73  y.  1 m.  15  d.  Surviving  are  5 
sisters  (Bernice,  Orlyss — Mrs.  Clint  Short,  Leona 
— Mrs.  Milton  Short,  Nola — Mrs.  Eari  Roth, 
and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Harold  Stuckey)  and  one 
brother  (Leland).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lock- 
port  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  3,  with  Walter  Stuckey  and  D.  Wyse  Gra- 
ber officiating. 

Young,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  (Hoover)  Young,  was  born  near  Canton, 
Kan.,  Jan.  15,  1885;  died  at  Bethel  Hospital, 
Newton,  Kan.,  Jan.  29,  1968;  aged  83  y.  14  d. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Ora — Mrs.  J.  H.  Som- 
merfeld).  Preceding  her  in  death  were  3 sisters 
(Alice — Mrs.  John  Gard,  Matie — Mrs.  J.  J.  Som- 
merfeld,  and  Minnie)  and  one  brother  (Harry). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Hesston  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  31,  with 
Peter  B.  Wiebe,  James  Horsch,  and  Charles 
Diener  officiating;  interment  near  Spring  Valley 
Church,  Canton,  Kan. 
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What  Shall  We  Do  About  Poverty?  p.  290 


World  Hunger- 
Reality  and 
Challenge 

By  C.  Franklin  Bishop 


A Chulupi  Indian  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  follows  two  horses  and  a 
single  gangplow.  “Nations  and  people  must  be  equipped  to  feed  them- 
selves,” states  the  author. 


C.  Franklin  Bishop  is  professor  of  biology  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  This 
article  was  adapted  from  a speech  given  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  s annual 
meeting. 


Every  minute  there  is  a net  increase  in  the  world  popula- 
tion of  about  170  people.  It  would  be  clear  then  with  a little 
arithmetic  that  about  235,000  more  people  are  around  for 
breakfast  every  morning.  To  feed  the  1960  world  population 
it  required  470  million  tons  of  grain.  To  feed  the  projected 
1980  population  it  will  require  an  estimated  770  million  tons 
of  grain.  The  additional  300  million  tons  of  grain  needed  by 
1980  is  approximately  the  current  output  of  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  combined.  The  world  food  production  in 
1966  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1965.  However,  in 
1966  there  were  about  65  million  more  mouths  to  feed. 

Today  numerous  agencies,  organizations,  and  foundations 
are  throwing  their  resources  into  a battle  to  prevent  star- 
vation. Each  group  needs  to  possess  a conviction  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  technological  skill  to  increase  food 
production  in  the  less  developed  regions  is  already  available. 
But  it  is  not  a matter  of  mere  technology.  Some  people  don’t 
know  that  they  need  help.  Some  realize  that  they  need  help 
but  fail  to  recognize  their  problem.  Others  recognize  that 
they  need  help  and  may  be  aware  of  their  problem  but  will 
not  accept  the  suggested  solution.  Still  others  may  be  amena- 
ble at  every  step  of  the  way  but  lack  the  will  or  the  wealth 
to  follow  the  therapy. 

Most  people  agree  that  direct  gifts  of  money  and  food  are 
not  the  answer  to  the  situation.  Instead,  it  is  rather  obvious 
that  these  nations  and  people  must  be  equipped  to  feed 
themselves.  Government  and  big  business  can  supply  answers 
as  to  how  and  what  to  do,  but  the  moral  question  of  why  to 
is  not  answered  so  simply  by  such  agencies. 

Individual  pietism  holds  that  God  has  commanded  men  able 
to  do  so  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick, 
and  that  they  do  so  wholly  without  regard  for  social  and 
political  consequences. 

Large  Populations.  Too  Little  Food 

The  solutions  to  the  hunger  problem  in  India  seem  to  be 
little  different  from  those  projected  in  eastern  Nigeria  in  1960 
or  1961.  Two  great  elementary  factors  loomed  obviously:  too 
large  a population  and  too  limited  food  supply.  That  is  the 
situation.  The  popular  solution  to  this  comes  fairly  easy  for 
us  as  we  sit  here  in  North  America.  One  can  hear  the  an- 
swers coming  from  all  sides.  They  seem  to  be  so  meek,  so 
easy.  Here  they  are:  (1)  Initiate  a vigorous  birth  control  plan. 
(2)  Put  more  acres  into  production.  (3)  Increase  the  yield  per 
acre.  (4)  Prevent  losses  to  the  growing  crop  and  livestock 
from  insects,  diseases,  drought,  etc.  (5)  Prevent  losses  to  the 
harvest  crop  by  building  better  storage  houses  to  guard 
against  rats,  mice,  insects,  etc.  (6)  Maintain  arable  land  in  a 
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high  state  of  productivity  by  controlling  erosion,  by  using 
better  management  methods. 

Since  many  nations  and  organizations  are  already  deeply 
involved  in  the  problem  of  world  hunger,  it  probably  follows 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  will  not  be  able  to  advance  any 
solutions  which  have  not  already  been  conceived.  Nor  should 
we  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  because  an  idea  is  new 
it  necessarily  guarantees  success.  Rather,  we  will  need  to 
evaluate  our  moral,  economic,  and  human  resources  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  best  we  can  help  as  Mennonites  in  this 
gigantic  task. 

Knowing  the  Mennonite  Constituency 

First,  we  need  to  engage  in  a study  conference  involving 
our  entire  Mennonite  constituency.  We  need  to  know  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  patterns  which  exist  and  how 
these  might  inhibit  or  enhance  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
hunger.  At  the  same  time  we  will  need  the  prophetic  voice 
to  keep  clear  the  role  and  position  of  the  church  as  it  speaks 
to  carry  out  God’s  work  in  this  world. 

Second,  we  are  desperately  in  need  of  a clear  assessment 
of  our  present  and  future  human  resources.  Toward  this  end 
I would  propose  a complete  census  of  the  Mennonite  constit- 
uency. The  purpose  would  be  to  locate  our  specialized  and 
scientific  personnel,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60,  and  to  have  pertinent  data  on  each  person  on  data 
processing  cards.  Obviously  this  data  would  need  to  be  kept 
up  to  date  on  a yearly  basis. 

Here  is  how  such  data  could  be  used.  For  instance,  a need 
for  three  home  economists  in  Bihar,  India,  arises.  These  we 
say  should  be  female  between  the  ages  of  28  and  35  with  a 


Mrs.  James  Miller,  missionary  to  Nepal,  shares  the  joys  of  motherhood 
with  one  of  her  Nepalese  friends.  The  five-month-old  daughter  is 
named  Lisa. 


master’s  degree  and  three  years  of  hospital  experience.  Data 
processing  would  provide  the  cards  of  all  those  of  our  Menno- 
nite constituency  who  fit  these  requirements.  These  persons 
could  then  be  contacted  and  their  availability  for  this  specific 
task  determined. 

Let  me  speak  personally.  One  reason  I have  responded  to 
calls  from  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  and 
another  time  to  a call  from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  and  still  another  from  Goshen  College  was  be- 
cause in  every  case  I simply  was  asked.  I was  made  to  feel 
that  I was  needed  for  a particular  task.  And  I looked  upon 
this  as  God  speaking  to  me,  asking  me  and  confronting  me 
with  this  challenge.  I wonder  if  more  people  wouldn’t  re- 
spond when  asked  personally. 

An  Extension  Service 

Third,  we  are  in  need  of  an  organizational  structure  not  un- 
like the  agricultural  extension  service.  To  this  end  I would 
visualize  a corps  of  specialists  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing,  plus  specialists  in  community  development,  home 
economics,  health,  and  family  planning  as  well  as  youth  ac- 
tivities much  like  our  4-H,  FFA,  or  FHA.  In  turn,  there 
would  need  to  be  a corps  of  extension  workers  at  the  local 
level  whether  in  India,  Nigeria,  Haiti,  or  Ecuador.  They 
would  look  to  specialists  for  help  with  new  or  unusual  prob- 
lems and  also  for  a constant  supply  of  information  which 
specialists  would  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  workers.  The 
activity  of  these  local  workers  would  be  coordinated. 

At  this  crucial  point  in  history  a number  of  things  are 
happening  which  can  have  a significant  influence  upon  the 
role  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  world  missions  and  a new 
input  of  spiritual  power  locally.  One  of  these  factors  is  the 
reality  of  world  hunger.  A second  factor  is  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  our  numerous  conferences  of  Mennonites  to 
cooperate  with  one  another.  Third,  a growing  discontent 
and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  our  young  people  with  re- 
spect to  certain  values  placed  upon  security,  expediency,  and 
neutrality  which  characterizes  the  older  generation.  Fourth, 
the  concept  of  an  academic  term  of  service  abroad,  involving 
a large  number  of  our  young  people  in  the  life  and  experi- 
ences of  people  living  in  the  less  developed  countries.  And 
fifth,  an  ever-growing  number  of  our  constituency  who  are 
equipped  with  a great  variety  of  skills  and  abilities.  We  have 
people  skilled  and  able  in  a measure  we  have  never  had 
before.  I feel  all  of  these  factors  are  coming  together  to  make 
the  Mennonite  Church  a great  church. 

In  the  last  30  years  of  this  twentieth  century  I believe  that 
the  church  has  the  opportunity  to  be  the  scattered  church 
as  was  never  before  thought  possible.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Humbly  SubmittecT 

Dear  Brother  Arnold, 

Greetings  in  Jesus’  name. 

We  beg  a few  moments  of  your  time  to  inform  you  how 
we  as  a Sunday  school  class  feel  about  the  new  lesson  helps. 

We  are  a class  of  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  most  of  us 
great-grandfathers.  Our  average  age  as  a class  is  79.  Aaron 
Short  is  the  oldest  at  86  and  Arthur  Eicher  the  youngest 
at  70.  We  are  still  interested  in  Sunday  school  and  Bible 
study. 

Our  answer  to  the  question,  “How  do  you  like  the  new 
lesson  helps?’’ 

We  don’t,  because — 

1.  We  may  be  a little  hard  to  change  in  our  way  of  doing 
things. 

2.  It  is  getting  harder  for  us  to  see  to  read  and  we  would 
like  the  text  printed  with  the  comments. 

But — 

1.  We  realize  change  will  come  and  if  it  will  be  better  to 
serve  the  church  we  will  accept  it. 

2.  The  new  lesson  helps  are  good  for  the  young  people  so 
they  will  learn  to  carry  and  read  their  Bible. 

3.  We  do  not  expect  to  use  the  materials  as  long  as  the 
younger  people,  so  our  prayer  and  desire  is  that  we  want 
what  is  best  for  the  young  people  because  they  are  the 
church  of  tomorrow. 

Humbly  submitted, 

Yours  in  Christ’s  service 

Senior  Men’s  Class 

Dear  Brethren  Elmer,  Alvin,  Jacob,  Landan,  Samuel,  Arthur, 
John  Aaron,  Albert,  C.  L.,  and  John  J. . 

Greetings  in  Jesus’  name. 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter  of  Jan.  28.  I appreciate,  a 
great  deal,  your  frankness,  honesty,  and  openness  to  the 
possibility  of  change  in  the  kind  of  materials  that  may  be 
most  helpful  to  young  people  and  others.  I want  to  thank 
you  also  for  your  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who  are 
at  work  in  the  production  of  materials  for  use  in  our  congre- 
gations. Your  response  has  been  a real  encouragement,  even 
though  you  must  say  for  yourselves  that  you  do  not  like  the 
new  format.  This  is  quite  understandable.  It  is  just  amazing 
that  a class  averaging  in  age  over  79  years  would  have  only 
two  points  on  the  negative  side  and  three  on  the  positive 
side  of  materials  as  new  and  different  as  these.  I want  to 
congratulate  you  for  being  so  positive. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

Forgive,  O Father, 

When  1 thought 
I was  worthy  of  Your  love. 
Today  1 know 
That  such  thinking 
Starts  when  I stop 
Looking  to  Jesus. 

Forgive  me  when  I looked 
At  another’s  faults 
To  excuse  the  seriousness 
Of  my  own  sin. 

Cleanse  me  from  such 
Pernicious  pride  and  egotism. 
Help  me  keep  my  eyes 
Fixed  on  Jesus,  the  perfect  One, 
So  that  I might  have 
A true  heart  of  humility 
And  a thankful  heart 
For  Your  love 
Which  I do  not  deserve. 

Amen. 


Oak  Grove  Church 


The  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church  is  located  on  top  of  Negro  Moun- 
tain, one  tenth  of  a mile  north  of  U.S.  Route  40  near  Grantsville,  Md. 
The  church  was  dedicated  in  1900.  The  entrance  annex  was  added  in 
1959.  The  present  pastor  is  Earl  Yoder,  Springs,  Pa.,  and  the  member- 
ship is  64. 
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Editorials 


Notes  from  General  Council 


General  Council  of  General  Conference  is  composed  of 
approximately  40  persons  representing  each  district  confer- 
ence, churchwide  board,  and  General  Conference  committee. 
This  council  and  the  various  committees  carry  out  the  work 
of  General  Conference  between  biennial  sessions. 

Because  General  Conference  meets  in  just  one  two-dav 
session  a year,  the  time  of  meeting  is  packed  full  and  the 
council  has  too  limited  a time  to  conduct  needed  discussion 
on  reports  from  committees  and  district  conferences.  Although 
it  is  true  that  in  several  recent  sessions  special  time  was 
given  to  specific  reports  and  discussions,  yet  far  too  little 
time  was  available  for  discussion  of  pressing  concerns  and 
issues  in  the  life  of  the  church.  In  addition,  the  work  of 
General  Conference  has  grown  rapidly  the  last  decade. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  more  discussion  time,  the  executive 
committee  recommended  at  the  recent  council  meeting  that 
General  Council  lengthen  its  one  session  per  year  or  sched- 
ule an  additional  session.  The  council  took  action  to  meet  in 
special  session,  Aug.  27,  28,  so  that  time  can  be  allowed  for 
discussion  in  greater  depth  on  such  concerns  as  brotherhood 
relations  and  items  raised  by  district  conference  delegates. 
More  interaction  is  also  needed  to  think  through  together 
what  should  have  priority  in  the  work  of  General  Conference. 

This  sense  of  our  need  to  continually  evaluate  the  work 
of  General  Conference  and  to  decide  on  priorities  was  em- 
phasized again  and  again,  particularly  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee. General  Conference  cannot  be  doing  everything. 

One  item  which  seemed  to  emerge  as  an  immediate  priority 
is  the  responsibility  General  Conference  has  to  give  additional 
assistance  to  the  congregation,  particularly  by  assisting  minis- 
terial leadership.  The  ministry  needs  help.  Recruitment  must 
be  emphasized  even  more.  There  needs  to  be  a definition 
provision  for  continued  education  for  ministers  through  such 
things  as  schooling,  seminars,  retreats,  etc. 

Executive  Secretary  Howard  Zehr  in  his  report  stated, 
“The  pastor’s  role  must  be  understood  as  strategic.  Therefore 
all  of  us  [committees,  agencies,  and  personnel  at  General 
Conference]  need  to  take  a servanthood  stance  in  relation 
to  the  congregations  and  a role  of  partnership  with  pastoral 
leadership  in  moving  together  toward  the  goals  which  have 
been  adopted.”  A recommendation  was  adopted  which  asked 
all  committees  and  agencies  to  seek  to  undergird  congrega- 
tional leadership. 

To  assist  in  the  large  task  of  the  Ministerial  Committee, 
the  council  approved  employing  a staff  person  for  the  work  of 
the  committee,  subject  to  evaluation  the  next  biennium. 

Considerable  time  was  taken  for  the  report  of  the  Study 
Commission  on  Church  Organization.  The  committee  which 
is  seeking  to  lead  the  church  in  its  study  of  organization  re- 
ported that  numerous  district  conferences  have  already 
undertaken  organizational  studies.  Some  are  in  the  process. 
Nearly  all  conferences  have  recently  studied  structure  or  are 


now  looking  at  their  structure. 

Three  concerns  seem  to  be  emerging,  according  to  the 
report.  First,  there  is  concern  for  more  involvement  by  the 
congregation.  If  the  congregation  is  as  primary  as  we  are 
told,  then  the  congregation  must  be  involved  in  the  structure 
which  emerges.  Congregational  self-studies,  which  deal  with 
questions  regarding  the  nature,  mission,  and  function  of  the 
local  congregation,  must  be  undertaken. 

A second  concern  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  district  conference  and  the  relation  of  the 
congregation  to  the  district  conference.  This  does  not  mean 
a fading  out  of  district  conferences.  Nor  does  this  feeling  on 
the  part  of  districts  and  congregations  depreciate  the  place  of 
district  conferences.  Rather,  it  is  calling  for  a fresh  look  at 
what  the  responsibility  of  the  district  conference  should  be. 
This  needs  more  clarification. 

A further  concern  is  the  feeling  that  maybe  we  have  been 
overstructured  on  the  denominational  level.  Organization 
seems  to  be  a genius  of  the  Western  world  and  it  is  possible 
to  become  top-heavy  with  organization. 

General  Council  looked  forward  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Oregon.  In  light  of  the  Oregon  brother- 
hood’s limited  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  leaders 
across  the  church,  and  the  congregations  desire  to  have  con- 
ference attendants  visit  in  Sunday  services,  the  council  took 
action  that  the  next  General  Conference  be  held  from  Friday, 
Aug.  15,  through  Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  1969.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  throughout  the  church  will  plan  to  attend  General 
Conference. — D. 

Modern  Mood 

The  mood  of  America  today  is  an  apocalyptic  one.  Many 
believe  that  our  destruction  as  a people  is  now  inevitable. 
But  is  it?  I think  for  Christians,  it  is  heresy  to  say  anything 
is  inevitable.  (But)  there  is  reason  for  a mood  of  fiery 
apocalypse.  The  specters  we  face  in  today’s  world  are  both 
terrifying  and  bewildering.  Famine  chokes  off  millions  of 
lives  while  we  employ  our  scientific  wisdom  to  produce  low- 
calorie  vanilla  fudge  ice  cream.  Our  cities  collapse  in  decay 
or  explode  in  flames  while  we  spend  our  money  on  fire  and 
poison  for  Vietnam.  We  pump  lethal  wastes  indiscriminately 
into  our  lungs,  veins,  and  gizzards.  Most  of  us  feel  at  times 
that,  if  God  were  alive.  He  would  judge  and  condemn  our 
wicked  ways.  Only  a dead  God  would  let  us  get  away  with 
it.  . . . 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  our  faith  has  to  say  to 
us  today  is  simply,  “It  is  not  too  late,  not  yet,  not  quite 
yet.  God’s  judgment,  which  can  be  ferocious,  is  still  con- 
strained by  His  love.  We  still  have  a little  time,  but  not  too 
much. — Harvey  Cox,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  in  his  address 
to  the  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  Detroit. 
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What 

Shall  We  Do 
About  Poverty? 


From  the  Issues  and  Answers  pamphlet  series  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


Anyone  who  takes  the  Bible  seriously  is  aware  of  God’s 
great  concern  with  the  plight  of  the  poor.  In  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  the  spirit  of  compassion  toward  the 
poor  is  exalted,  while  covetousness,  greed,  and  injustice 
are  invariably  denounced. 

“Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker,”  says 
the  writer  of  Proverbs  (17:5).  Isaiah  warned  the  wicked  to 
repent  of  their  oppression  of  the  poor,  declaring  that  “.  . . 
the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses.  What  mean  ye  that 
ye  beat  my  people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts”  (3:14b,  15). 

Other  prophetic  pronouncements  in  the  Old  Testament 
asserted  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  receive  humane  treatment, 
and  the  Deuteronomic  Law  contained  definite  welfare  pro- 
visions whereby  the  needy  and  helpless  were  sustained. 
Deut.  14:22-29. 

Jesus  exemplified  all  that  the  prophets  had  proclaimed 
about  the  poor.  He  fed  the  hungry,  healed  the  sick,  and  so 
completely  identified  with  the  common  people  that  they 
heard  Him  gladly.  His  counsel  to  the  rich  young  man  to 
sell  his  possessions  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor,  His 
description  of  the  last  judgment  when  the  King  says,  “Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me”  (Mt.  25:31-46),  and  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  all  underlined  God’s  continuing  concern 
for  the  poor.  This  helps  us  to  understand  how,  when  Mary 
was  rebuked  for  bringing  Him  the  fine  ointment,  Jesus’ 
words  about  having  the  poor  with  us  always  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  endorsement  of  poverty.  Mt.  26:11.  It  was  simply 
an  observation  about  the  realities  of  life  in  that  poverty- 
stricken  age,  not  a justification  for  doing  nothing  for  the  poor 
in  this  modern  age. 


The  Issue 

There  is  a certain  invisibility  about  the  poor  in  a wealthy 
nation,  and  this  gives  many  people  the  mistaken  impression 
that  poverty  is  not  an  important  issue.  People  who  live  be- 
low the  poverty  line  are  usually  separated  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  The  substandard  houses  in  which 
they  live  are  crowded  together  in  areas  which  are  far  from 
the  prosperous  suburbs.  Comfortable  commuters  rush 
through  the  ghettos  on  fast-moving  expressways,  their  view 
of  tenement  housing  obscured  by  billboards.  When  prosperous 
people  do  look  at  the  poor,  many  tend  to  view  them  through 
myths  which  filter  out  the  facts. 

The  Fact  of  Poverty 

Since  poverty  is  a relative  term,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  on 
a definition.  The  most  commonly  used  measure  of  poverty — 
family  income  under  $3,000  in  1962  dollars — is  drawn  from 
President  Johnson’s  January  1964  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  commonly  conceded  that  approximately  one 
fifth  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  fall  under  this  cate- 
gory of  poverty.  These  families  have  basic  needs  which  they 
are  unable  to  provide.  This  is  not  simply  a matter  of  sur- 
vival, for  there  are  complex  psychological  aspects  of  poverty 
which  must  be  included  in  the  definition. 
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Who  are  the  poor  in  American  society?  They  are  often  the 
very  old  or  the  very  young.  The  old  are  often  sick,  immobile, 
and  lonely,  living  out  their  lives  in  neighborhoods  that  have 
changed  or  in  rented  rooms.  The  young  often  live  in  areas 
where  they  grow  up  too  quickly,  where  juvenile  gangs  run 
wild,  where  human  life  is  cheap,  where  narcotics  are  sold  for 
a risky  fortune  or  used  to  escape  frustration,  where  cults 
thrive  on  futility,  and  where  unhealthy  attitudes  develop 
which  can  undermine  a lifetime. 

The  poor  are  often  members  of  non  white  minorities.  Ra- 
cial discrimination  causes  nonwhites  to  work  at  the  lowest- 
paying  jobs  and  to  suffer  a much  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  whites.  The  poor  are  the  unskilled  or  uneducated.  They 
are  often  poorly  motivated  to  better  themselves  because  of 
the  cultural  effects  of  poverty.  Many  of  the  poor  suffer  some 
sort  of  mental  or  physical  disability. 

The  Effects  of  Poverty 

Whatever  the  roots  of  poverty,  there  are  certain  well-es- 
tablished facts  about  its  effects.  For  one  thing,  poverty  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself.  The  poor  are  easily  caught  up  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  poverty-linked  characteristics  and  conse- 
quences. Factors  like  an  inadequate  diet,  inferior  education, 
unhygienic  housing,  frequent  illness,  or  racial  animosity  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  steady  and  profitable  work.  With- 
out steady  and  profitable  work,  the  unwholesome  conditions 
cannot  be  removed;  thus,  a culture  of  poverty  results.  The 
children  of  the  poor  are  much  more  likely  to  become  drop- 
outs. Add  to  this  the  relationship  between  low  educational 
level  and  juvenile  delinquency,  which  exists  because  people 
who  consider  themselves  failures  often  turn  to  crime  as  a 
form  of  escapism. 

The  deplorable  fact  is  that  poverty  breeds  poverty  unless 
something  is  done  to  break  the  vicious  circle  in  which  it 
moves.  Bitterness,  futility,  and  apathy  must  be  replaced  by 
hope,  and  this  is  where  Christians  should  begin  in  the 
battle  against  poverty. 

Toward  a Christian  Attitude 

When  government  and  private  agencies  have  vigorously 
attacked  poverty  problems,  churches  have  often  shown  little 
concern.  This  may  be  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  move- 
ment of  many  churches  of  the  main-line  denominations  away 
from  deteriorating  neighborhoods.  Spacious  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  handsome  suburbs  which  pastors  some- 
times refer  to  as  'high  potential  areas.  Sadly,  this  does  not 
refer  to  spiritual  potential,  need  potential,  or  challenge  po- 
tential. Church  buildings  in  such  areas  can  tend  to  become 
religious  showplaces  in  which  low-income  families  would  be 
ill  at  ease.  Also,  many  church  programs  and  ministries  are  so 
geared  to  middle-class  values  that  the  poor  feel  excluded. 
This  is  not  to  bring  a blanket  indictment  on  all  churches. 
Many  have  remained  at  work  in  transition  neighborhoods, 
devising  new  approaches  to  worship  and  religious  education 
to  involve  the  poor  more  naturally  in  congregational  life. 

A Christian  attitude  toward  the  poor  must  grow  out  of  an 
understanding  of  God’s  concern  for  human  suffering.  What- 


ever stunts  a person  s potential  is  of  concern  to  God  and 
must  concern  His  people.  Bible  references  to  the  poor  almost 
invariably  point  up  the  fact  that  God  cares  when  people  are 
hungry,  poorly  clad,  and  hopeless. 

Genuine  Christian  concern  for  the  poor  will  seek  to  express 
itself  in  two  ways.  First,  the  immediate  problem  of  relieving 
suffering  will  be  undertaken.  It  is  Christian  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, heal  the  sick,  and  provide  shelter  for  the  homeless.  Most 
Christians  would  support  such  efforts. 

There  is  a second  aspect  of  the  Christian’s  attitude  toward 
poverty,  however,  and  Christians  are  not  unanimous  about  it. 
The  roots  of  poverty  must  be  attacked.  It  is  just  as  Christian 
to  attack  the  sources  of  suffering  as  it  is  to  relieve  suffering. 
It  is  just  as  Christian  to  be  concerned  about  unemployment 
as  it  is  to  provide  a basket  of  food  for  a hungry  family.  It  is 
just  as  Christian  to  work  for  racial  justice  as  it  is  to  support 
charity  hospitals.  The  vicious  circle  which  keeps  the  poor  in 
dependency  and  futility  must  be  broken,  and  Christians 
should  lead  the  way. 

Perhaps  a simple  illustration  will  demonstrate  these  two 
dimensions  of  the  Christian  s attitude  toward  suffering.  If  you 
happened  along  a river  and  saw  someone  struggling  in  the 
water  about  to  drown,  you  should  obviously  try  to  pull  him 
out.  If  you  came  to  the  same  spot  the  next  day  and  saw 
someone  else  in  the  same  predicament,  your  response  should 
be  the  same.  If  this  happened  again  on  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, just  pulling  the  person  out  of  the  water  would  not  be 
enough.  You  should  go  upstream  to  see  if  someone  is  throw- 
ing people  in  the  river!  Similarly,  the  Christian  seeks  to  re- 
lieve the  immediate  emergencies  caused  by  poverty;  he  also 
concerns  himself  with  the  sources  of  poverty. 

Some  Answers 

Get  the  facts  about  poverty  in  your  community,  discovering 
existing  conditions  relating  to  unemployment,  substandard 
housing,  racial  discrimination,  and  inadequate  educational 
facilities. 

Survey  all  community  resources  which  can  help  to  elimi- 
nate poverty. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  poverty-re- 
lated ministries  in  the  local  church.  Some  churches  have  set 
up  day  care  centers  for  children,  employment  services,  mi- 
grant ministries,  recreational  programs,  emergency  relief 
plans,  good  will  centers,  and  various  types  of  community 
organizations  aimed  at  removing  dependency. 

Support  legislation  which  will  promote  justice  in  hiring, 
wages,  lending,  housing,  security  for  the  aging,  and  other 
areas  where  the  poor  are  particularly  vulnerable.  The  voice 
of  Christians  should  always  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
stirring  the  conscience  of  a society  which  might  otherwise 
grow  callous  and  indifferent. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  voluntary  service  through  some 
charitable  or  governmental  program  established  to  eliminate 
poverty.  Christians  have  rendered  outstanding  service  in 
private  and  community  welfare  agencies,  as  well  as  in  the 
varied  poverty  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. n 
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A Minister's  Wife 

By  Opal  Lincoln  Gee  Speaks  Out  About  Sex 


Advocates  of  sexual  freedom,  she  says, 

“can’t  tell  diamonds  from  rhinestones” 

I’m  for  marriage!  I’ve  read  many  prophecies  that  our  social 
mores  will  change  and  have  pondered  the  intensifying  prop- 
aganda for  so-called  sexual  freedom.  Yet  I’m  still  for  mar- 
riage. I’m  for  the  freedom  of  marriage.  The  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a dozen  different  love  affairs  during  my  life  appalls  me 
with  its  restrictions — and  I say  this  after  being  married  to 
the  same  man  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

We  may  as  well  start  with  sex.  Give  me  the  liberty  of  the 
marriage  bed.  Give  me  the  freedom  of  a sexual  relationship 
with  one  lifetime  partner.  Give  me  the  complete  abandon  of 
the  physical  and  spiritual  oneness  found  only  in  married  love. 

In  marriage  there  is  freedom  from  fear.  How  I’d  hatp  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  fears  I know  I’d  feel  in  a transitory 
relationship.  Improvements  in  birth-control  methods  have 
taken  away  much  of  the  fear  of  conception.  Still,  thousands 
of  illegitimate  babies  are  born  every  year.  Even  in  marriage 
the  possible  consequence  of  the  mating  act  can  at  times 
inhibit  a woman’s  response  to  it.  Outside  marriage,  where 
these  fears  are  multiplied  many  times,  what  freedom  could 
a woman  enjoy? 

There  is  also  freedom  from  comparison.  I am  not  troubled 
by  a gnawing  fear  that  I might  not  be  living  up  to  a former 
partner  s performance.  There  is  a satisfying  security  in  the 
knowledge  that  I did  not  lure  my  husband  from  the  embrace 
of  another  woman  and,  because  he  too  wholeheartedly  be- 
lieves in  marriage,  that  no  other  woman  can  alienate  him 
from  me  because  her  body  is  more  seductive. 

Enriched  Personal  Life 

There  is  freedom  to  grow  old  within  the  comfort  of  my 
husband’s  love.  I don’t  think  I could  bear  the  agony  of  being 
discarded  when  my  physical  capacities  in  this  realm,  as  in 
others,  lose  the  vigor  of  youth. 

Marriage  has  made  me  a mother  four  times.  I would  hate 
to  be  an  unmarried  mother,  and  not  only  because  it  is  still 
frowned  upon  by  society.  What  glorious  freedom  there  is  in 
being  able  to  share  the  joy  of  a baby’s  birth  and  growth  with 
a husband,  who  usually  feels  the  same  pride  and  elation  in 
this  greatest  of  all  joint  enterprises.  How  fenced  in  I would 
have  felt  had  I been  required  to  act  modestly  with  everybody! 

There  are  countless  memories  of  shared  joys  and  sorrows 
in  a good  marriage.  I’d  hate  being  cheated  of  these.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  shared  small  triumphs,  and  of  private 
jokes  that  are  funny  only  to  us.  It  takes  a while  for  a man 
and  a woman  to  build  up  this  kind  of  easy  mental  intimacy. 
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I am  not  bored  but  rather  comforted  by  my  knowledge  of 
how  my  husband  will  react  to  almost  any  situation.  I don’t 
have  to  be  tormented  with  self-doubts  when  he  is  quieter 
than  usual;  years  of  living  with  him  have  taught  me  that  he 
is  worried  about  something,  not  disenchanted  with  me.  I 
wasn’t  always  sure  those  first  few  years. 

In  marriage  I find  freedom  to  grow  as  a whole  person.  I 
don  t think  this  would  be  possible  for  me  with  any  relation- 
ship less  intimate  and  binding.  Because  I don’t  have  to  be 
constantly  concerned  with  my  seduction  rating,  I have  ener- 
gies with  which  to  pursue  my  interests  and  nurture  what- 
ever talents  I have.  No  doubt  this  makes  me  more  interesting 
to  my  husband.  It  certainly  fulfills  a deep  need  in  me. 

Enriched  Social  Life 

I think  marriage  also  enriches  my  social  life.  I have  more 
and  better  friends  among  both  sexes  than  I could  have  as  a 
single  person.  I consider  many  men  my  good  friends.  We 
have  delightful  conversations.  I don’t  have  to  worry  about 
impressing  them,  and  they  don’t  have  to  be  wary  of  me. 

I suppose  monogamy  is  one  kind  of  freedom  and  the  “new 
morality’’  is  another,  and  I grant  that  the  price  of  marital 
freedom  is  high.  One  has  to  give  up  a great  deal  of  selfish- 
ness in  order  to  achieve  peace  and  happiness  with  another 
person.  I would  not  say  that  my  husband  and  I were  each 
the  one  perfect  choice  for  the  other.  At  times,  we’ve  felt 
madly  incompatible!  Yet  the  territorial  rights  and  freedom 
of  marriage  have  given  us  space  to  grow  not  only  as  separate 
beings  but  in  an  ever-deepening  oneness  that  has  brought 
us  much  happiness. 

It  has  given  life  to  four  other  happy  human  beings,  too. 

I can’t  see  how  “free  love  could  ever  produce  this  kind  of 
happiness  for  people.  No  doubt,  it  satisfies  physical  passion. 
Yet  I wonder  how  much  tenderness  you  would  find  in  a man 
unwilling  to  give  his  name  to  and  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
possible  unborn  child?  How  much  real  love  is  there  in  a 
woman  concerned  only  with  herself,  her  sex  partner,  and  the 
thrill  of  the  moment? 

With  America’s  emphasis  on  sex,  it  isn’t  any  wonder  that 
even  very  young  people  come  to  believe  that  sexual  gratifica- 
tion is  the  “pearl  of  great  price,”  worth  the  exchange  of  all 
other  treasures.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  many  of  them 
find  out  that  other  treasures  are  highly  valuable  also,  it  is 
too  late.  They  have  thrown  them  away  on  somebody  who 
doesn’t  know  diamonds  from  rhinestones. 

I believe  that  the  God  who  made  us  gave  us  marriage  be- 
cause He  knew  it  would  bring  us  the  highest  happiness. 
Some  call  this  naivete!  Others  consider  it  romanticism.  To 
them  I can  only  offer  my  own  experience  in  reply:  Marriage 
has  brought  great  happiness  to  me.  O 
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(Reflections  on  My  Visit  to  South  Vietnam) 


I Heard  Their  Cry 


By  John  E.  Gingrich 

Following  a one-week  visit  to  Vietnam  one  cannot  be  an 
authority  on  the  validity  of  the  American  presence,  or  for 
that  matter  on  any  other  aspects  of  the  goings-on  in  that 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  make  even  a brief  visit 
without  becoming  aware  of  certain  happenings  and  feelings 
related  to  the  terrible  conflict  going  on. 

Unlike  any  of  the  official  visits,  in  which  contacts  are  made 
with  military  or  political  establishments,  I found  it  quite  ad- 
vantageous to  have  no  assignments,  either  political  or  church, 
and  was  therefore  entirely  free  to  gather  any  facts  I wished 
or  to  make  any  interpretations  which  seemed  to  fall  in  line 
with  my  conscience.  I chose  basically  to  visit  various  relief 
and  mission  areas  with  a listening  ear  to  their  concerns  and 
conflicts  and  tried  to  pick  up  feelings  and  underlying  attitudes 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  American  presence  in  Vietnam  coincides  fairly  well 
with  the  exodus  of  the  French  Colonial  power,  although  even 
before  that  time  we  were  present  in  giving  some  support  to 
the  French.  We  have  never  considered  our  presence  there  as 
being  in  any  sense  related  to  colonialism,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  travel  in  Vietnam  without  being  very  much  aware 
that  we  are  playing  the  master  role.  If  this  is  not  by  design, 
it  is  at  least  the  result  of  the  tremendous  American  economic 
and  military  influence  which  seems  to  be  present  everywhere. 
It  is  painful  to  see  Americans  traveling  on  high  travel  pri- 
orities while  Vietnamese  are  shunted  to  low  priorities.  Viet- 
namese have  learned  how  to  treat  us  Americans  with  the 
highest  respect  and  the  proper  courtesies.  Their  true  feelings 
are  kept  hidden  except  behind  closed  doors  or  in  situations 
of  the  most  extreme  tension. 

One  of  the  most  painful  observations  during  my  stay  in 
Vietnam  was  the  refugee  situation.  Many  people  have  been 
made  refugees  in  line  with  military  policy.  In  order  to  assure 
control  of  certain  areas  where  the  presence  of  Vietcong  is 
suspected,  the  entire  population  is  moved  into  concentrated 
refugee  areas.  Once  the  residents  have  been  removed,  the 
area  is  defoliated,  structures  burned  to  the  ground,  and  other 
obstructions  bulldozed  so  as  to  make  any  movement  observ- 
able and  the  area  more  easily  controlled.  The  refugees  are 
normally  in  a rather  pitiful  condition.  Some  kind  of  shelter  (I 
shall  not  call  it  housing)  must  be  provided  and  food  supplied. 

I visited  Vietnam  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon 
season  in  the  north.  The  camps  I visited  were  largely  in 
what  seemed  like  rather  low-lying  areas  and  difficult  to  keep 
your  feet  (or  bed)  out  of  the  water.  The  refugees  are  pro- 
vided with  only  one  meal  a day — not  three.  Those  who  for 
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any  reason  are  forced  to  miss  a meal  have  nothing  to  eat  for 
48  hours.  Some  of  the  people  to  whom  we  delivered  food  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days.  Where  will  these  people 
go  when  they  leave  the  camps  at  the  end  of  the  conflict? 
Their  homes  and  their  villages  are  extinct.  Their  rice  paddies 
are  gone.  Even  if  the  place  can  be  located  and  they  try  to 
begin  all  over  again,  the  effect  of  defoliation  upon  the  land 
is  still  a question.  The  war  with  their  land  may  continue  a 
long  time  after  the  military  conflict  has  come  to  a close. 

During  this  experience  I not  only  heard  the  bursting  of 
the  shells  and  the  rifle  fire,  and  saw  the  result  of  some  of 
the  destruction  of  the  land;  I also  heard  the  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  distress  from  this  prolonged  war.  One  cannot 
avoid  asking  the  questions:  How  did  all  this  begin?  How  did 
we  get  into  it?  What  are  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made?  What  can  be  done  to  bring  this  war  to  a close? 

Many  people  in  our  country  and  around  the  world  are  in 
great  fear  lest  the  war  should  be  further  extended,  while 
others  are  saying  this  is  the  way  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Over 
against  this  there  are  those  who  want  the  U.S.A.  to  make  a 
sudden  and  positive  exit  from  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  every  effort  at  an  honest  negotiation  must  go  for- 
ward. Until  now  the  National  Liberation  Front  has  been  re- 
jected from  any  possible  negotiation  effort,  both  by  the  Sai- 
gon government  and  by  the  U.S.  In  my  opinion  any  kind  of 
agreement  which  bypasses  the  NLF  (if  such  an  agreement 
should  be  possible,  which  I doubt)  will  not  bring  a conclusion 
to  the  conflict.  The  information  which  I was  able  to  accumu- 
late indicated  to  me  that  the  masses  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
populace,  80  to  90  percent  of  whom  are  the  peasants  of  the 
land,  would  support  the  NLF  and  would  not  be  ready  to 
accept  any  kind  of  settlement  which  would  shut  them  out. 
This  can  be  understood,  in  my  opinion,  when  you  consider 
that  first  the  French  and  since  then  the  Saigon  power  struc- 
ture, supported  by  the  U.S. A.,  have  engaged  in  seriously  ex- 
ploiting the  peasants  for  many  years.  Apart  from  the  war 
with  North  Vietnam,  this  seems  clearly  to  be  a civil  war  tied 
to  the  cry  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  heard  and  per- 
mitted to  live  their  simple  life  in  peace. 

The  Christian  church  is  in  Vietnam  to  help  the  suffering, 
the  sick,  the  bleeding,  and  the  crying.  We  are  present  to 
show  something  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  hate. 
Missionaries  and  relief  workers  are  asking:  “Shall  we  stay  or 
leave?’  When  the  many  pressures  continue  to  increase,  they 
raise  this  question  again  and  again.  Yes,  we  must  stay.  We 
must  help.  We  must  show  love.  We  must  bring  light.  Jesus 
came  into  a very  dark  world  to  bring  light.  The  light  shines 
brightest  where  things  are  the  darkest.  D 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Friesen 


The  ten-year-old  lad  inched  forward  on  the  straight- 
backed  church  bench,  sensing  the  grave  appeal  of  the  re- 
turned missionary  for  more  overseas  workers.  Little  did 
young  Peter  A.  Friesen  know  then  that  most  of  his  adult  life 
would  be  spent  in  India. 

Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  has  long  been  heavily  populated 
with  Mennonites,  many  of  whom  emigrated  from  Russia.  The 
son  born  to  Peter  and  Mary  (Bartch)  Friesen  on  May  22, 
1879,  a few  years  after  the  parents  had  left  Russia,  was 
named  after  his  father.  He  attended  the  Bruderthaler  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  becoming  a baptized 
member  on  Aug.  2,  1896.  As  a young  man  he  taught  in  both 
public  and  church  schools. 

After  his  marriage  to  Helena  Hiebert  on  Oct.  10,  1901, 
Peter  began  participating  in  evangelist-colporteur  work  in 
the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  While  at  a Ne- 
braska conference,  Friesen  met  M.  S.  Steiner,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Steiner  was  re- 
cruiting candidates  for  service  in  India  and  was  impressed 
when  he  heard  the  young  evangelist  speak. 

The  two  men  walked,  engrossed  in  conversation.  Steiner 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  conviction  for  foreign  missions.  Pe- 
ter admitted  that  he  did  but  wanted  to  consult  his  wife.  But 
without  the  consent  of  the  young  couple  Steiner  told  the 
conference,  “This  is  the  man  we  want  for  India.” 

The  Friesens  agreed.  They  shortly  began  a long,  fruitful, 
eventful  career,  with  Peter  totaling  34  years  in  India  until 
March  of  1941. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Dec.  23,  1906,  by  Elder  H.  I. 
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P.  A.  Friesen: 

Pioneer 

Missionary 

By  Edwin  I.  Weaver 

Dyck,  Peter  went  to  Chicago  to  the  famous  1907  Union 
Avenue  Home  Mission  to  learn  some  mission  techniques. 

The  Friesens  arrived  in  Bombay  on  Mar.  7,  1907,  and 
traveled  the  last  fifty  miles  from  Raipur,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
to  Dhamtari  by  oxcart. 

The  first  years  were  spent  preaching  and  pioneering  in 
villages  near  Dhamtari,  trying  to  build  rapport  with  people 
who  were  largely  illiterate  and  steeped  in  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  The  Indians  quickly  said,  “Yes,  yes,”  but 
continued  their  traditions.  To  change  religion  was  to  break 
caste.  The  mission  was  young.  Most  of  the  missionaries  be- 
came teachers  in  an  effort  to  nurture  the  young  church,  a 
church  established  during  severe  famine.  The  Friesens  tried 
to  locate  land  for  a permanent  mission  station  as  a base  to 
carry  on  direct  evangelism. 

By  about  1910  the  Friesens  were  asked  to  go  to  Sankra, 
a village  about  18  miles  southwest  of  Dhamtari.  Except  for  a 
few  short  periods  when  he  pinch-hit  for  furloughed  mission- 
aries, Friesen  occupied  the  Sankra  station  his  remaining 
years  in  India.  It  later  became  known  as  the  “Friesen  Sta- 
tion.” 

To  get  the  full  impact  of  the  Friesens’  witness  on  villages 
far  and  wide,  one  would  have  to  go  to  Sankra  to  hear  both 
Christian  and  Hindu  “senior  citizens”  tell  stories  about 
their  beloved  Buruhwa  Sahib,  their  respected  old  man.  They 
would  tell  how  the  Friesens  ministered  during  times  of  fam- 
ine, cholera,  and  influenza,  unselfishly  laboring  day  and 
night  to  save  what  lives  they  could. 

Once  the  Friesen  Sahib  was  called  to  a village  where  the 
people  were  dying  of  influenza.  The  villagers  pleaded  with 
him  to  pray  for  them  and  save  them.  He  told  them  to  put 
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away  their  gods,  and  a mass  prayer  meeting  was  held.  The 
next  day  people  stopped  dying  and  the  sick  began  to  get 
well,  a still-lingering  memory  of  prayers’  effectiveness.  Mis- 
sionary Friesen  became  famous  for  his  prayers  in  behalf  of 
the  sick. 

Some  of  the  real  struggles  of  missionary  life  are  the  con- 
stant separations:  husbands  from  wives,  children  from  par- 
ents, far  away  in  school.  There  are  also  sickness  and  death, 
often  resulting  from  inadequate  medical  facilities. 

Peter  A.  and  Helena  Friesen  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children:  Peter  H.,  born  at  Mountain  Lake;  Mary,  at  Moun- 
tain Lake  (died  of  malaria  as  a child  at  Sankra);  Ida,  at  Igat 
Puri;  Rosa,  at  Sankra  (died  in  childhood  of  diphtheria);  Wil- 
liam C.,  at  Darjeeling;  John  A.,  at  Sankra;  and  Edward  H., 
at  Sankra. 

Missionary  Friesen  went  to  Naini  Tal,  North  India,  to  visit 
his  wife  and  two  children  who  were  there.  Suddenly  Helena 
became  violently  ill  and  died  the  following  day,  July  28, 
1921.  It  was  a difficult  time  for  the  husband  alone  in  India 
without  help  to  care  for  his  children. 

And  it  was  difficult  for  the  children!  Peter  H.,  the  eldest 
son,  and  William  recalled  years  later  their  childhood  experi- 
ences in  Philander  Smith  Boarding  School,  1,000  miles  away 
from  their  parents  in  Sankra  and  high  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  of  North  India.  William  said  he  was  only  five 
years  old  when  he  first  went. 

The  Friesens’  approach  to  village  life  was  unique,  at- 
tempting to  meet  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  villager.  His  preaching-healing  ministry  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  he  married  Florence  Cooprider,  a missionary 
doctor,  in  1922.  She  had  arrived  in  India  in  1916  and  was 
practicing  medicine  at  the  Bathena  Christian  Hospital  in 
Dhamtari.  Dr.  Florence’s  medicine  and  loving  ministry,  com- 
bined with  Friesen  s prayers,  were  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  They  became  the  parents  of  two  children:  Paul, 
born  at  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Grace,  at  Dhamtari. 

The  Gandhian  anti-British  movement  was  strong  in  In- 
dia after  the  Friesens  were  married.  There  was  much  oppo- 
sition to  missionaries.  Villagers  were  cold  and  indifferent  to 
the  gospel.  They  often  resented  missionaries’  going  to  them 
in  the  villages,  stymieing  evangelistic  efforts. 

One  day  a syphilitic  patient  came  to  Sankra  from  a distant 
village.  So  greatly  did  he  improve  from  Dr.  Friesen  s treat- 
ment that  he  went  home  spreading  the  “good  news”  every- 
where. His  wife  had  leprosy.  The  healed  syphilitic  begged 
the  Friesens  to  open  a clinic  closer  to  his  village  because 
crippled  leprosy  patients  are  often  nearly  immobile.  So  the 
roadside  clinics, for  leprosy  patients  began:  first  at  Pirie,  then 
Sikosa,  Gunderdahi,  and  Arjunda,  all  along  the  way  up  to 
Durg,  30  miles  away.  Before  many  years  hundreds  of  leprosy 
patients  were  receiving  injections  in  addition  to  persons  af- 
flicted with  common  tropical  diseases.  Some  came  by  oxcart 
from  far  away;  others  walked  20  miles. 

Patients  went  home  to  their  villages  broadcasting  the  sto- 
ry. Interest  in  the  gospel  was  resurging.  Patients  were  be- 
ginning to  comprehend  a relationship  between  preaching  the 
gospel  and  healing.  Missionaries  began  conducting  preaching 
services  in  the  village  of  a young  man  who  had  leprosy.  The 


young  man  enthusiastically  chimed  in  with  singing.  His  father 
chased  him  from  the  service  fearing  that  he  would  become  a 
Christian.  After  the  meeting  the  preaching  party  went  in 
search  of  the  young  man  and  found  him  in  a strawstack 
praying.  To  become  a Christian  meant  certain,  harsh  perse- 
cution. 

Missionaries  convened  monthly  for  special  prayer,  being 
concerned  about  lack  of  response  by  the  Indian  national. 
Many  patients  were  interested,  but  none  were  making  de- 
cisions for  Christ.  A woman  suddenly  blurted  out  to  Friesen 
one  day,  “1  want  to  be  a Christian.  I want  to  be  baptized.” 
Friesen  was  astounded.  Months  of  pre-baptism  teaching  was 
the  practice.  So  to  test  her,  he  said,  “Come  back  next  week, 
and  I will  baptize  you.  ” 

She  came!  And  she  was  baptized.  This  was  the  beginning. 
But  Friesen  had  difficulty  convincing  fellow  missionaries  that 
it  was  feasible  to  baptize  believers  so  quickly.  Responses  at 
the  clinic  to  invitations  to  accept  Christ’s  salvation  increased. 
Before  the  Friesens  returned  to  America  to  retire  in  March 
1941,  20  people  had  been  baptized  as  a direct  result  of  their 
renewed  efforts. 

There  were  problems  in  working  out  the  nurture  and  care 
of  these  new  Christians.  What  kind  of  church  was  this?  A 
Christian  in  one  village,  and  across  miles  in  another  village, 
still  another  Christian.  How  could  they  receive  fellowship  of 
some  congregation?  They  could  not.  To  build  a church  in 
old  patterns  was  unorthodox  in  a situation  so  replete  with 
dynamic  possibilities.  Missionaries  should  have  been  willing 
to  go  to  the  church  where  it  was. 

If  the  Friesens  would  have  had  greater  freedom  and  more 
time  to  grapple  with  the  problems,  God  would  have  led  them 
to  find  the  answers.  It  is  not  the  church  that  saves — it  is 
Jesus.  Like  the  Ethiopian  and  the  centurion,  these  new  be- 
lievers had  a right  to  be  baptized. 

While  the  church  in  India  often  was  stunted  in  its  growth, 
years  of  faithful  preaching  and  healing  bore  fruit.  The  pres- 
ent-day roadside  clinics  and  the  thriving  church  in  Sankra 
are  mighty  monuments  to  a life  spent  in  the  service  of  God. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  as  a young  missionary  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Friesens’  missionary  career  in  1935-41 
to  observe  them  both  at  work  many  times  in  clinics  and  in 
village  evangelism.  I can  still  see  him  standing  in  a village 
center  or  leprosy  clinic  surrounded  by  eager,  listening  villag- 
ers, enthusiastically  preaching  to  them  in  their  native 
Chhattisgarhi  dialect. 

This  was  his  life.  He  loved  it.  He  loved  the  village  peo- 
ple, and  the  village  people  loved  him.  With  his  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  love  for  people,  he  easily  made  friends.  He 
had  the  ability  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  every  situation. 
His  children  have  not  forgotten  how  their  father  prayed  for 
them.  His  life  of  prayer  was  indicative  of  his  devotional 
spirit. 

There  is  a Chhattisgarhi  Christian  bhajan  frequently  sung 
in  church  and  village  called  “Raja  Jisu  Aya  Hai.”  King  Jesus 
has  come,  it  means.  King  Jesus  called  P.  A.  Friesen  to  join 
his  Indian  believers  and  members  of  his  family  in  singing 
eternal  praises  to  the  Lamb  of  God  with  his  death  Oct.  28, 
1967.  □ 
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Missions  Today 


He  Went  a Little  Farther 


By  C.  Warren  Long 

Lent  is  a time  of  special  attention  to  spiritual  deepening 
and  growth  as  we  exercise  personal  penitence  and  fasting. 
As  we  examine  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  in  a few  sentences  all  that  He  did  and 
said.  It  is  correct  that  an  oak  tree  is  hidden  in  an  acorn. 
However,  a lighted  electric  bulb  does  not  contain  the  sun. 
Yet  the  electricity  in  the  bulb  may  reveal  something  of  the 
sun  because  of  its  unexplainable  nature  and  its  greatness. 

There  is  a simple  statement  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
that  in  a symbolic  way  pictures  the  life  and  teaching  of  Je- 
sus. It  is  this — “He  went  a little  farther.”  This  has  its  set- 
ting in  Gethsemane  where  He  left  His  disciples  and  went 
alone  to  pray,  to  anchor  Himself  to  the  throne,  to  be  inti- 
mate with  God,  the  Father.  He  went  a little  farther,  not  to 
prove  prayer,  but  to  practice  prayer.  He  was  submitting 
His  will  to  the  Father’s  will  and  thus  released  the  energies 
of  God  to  help  Him  through  the  difficult  days  which  were 
before  Him. 

“He  went  a little  farther”  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
than  do  the  teachings  of  any  other — a little  farther  in  moral- 
ity and  human  relations.  He  made  the  gospel  a love-moral- 
ity and  not  a reward-morality.  Thus,  the  goal  that  He  set 
is,  “Be  then  complete  in  righteousness,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  complete”  (Mt.  5:48).  Thus,  love  is  shown  to 
enemies;  rain  and  the  sun  are  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Following  His  memorable  prayer  He  said,  “For  if  you  forgive 
men  their  sins,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you, 
but  if  you  will  not  forgive  men  their  sins,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  you”  (Mt.  6:14,  15).  That  is,  go  a little  far- 
ther and  end  the  quarrel  by  forgiving.  To  forgive  is  to  go 
a little  farther  and  take  upon  yourself  the  injury  that  be- 
longs to  another.  Go  a little  farther,  “be  . . . complete  in 
righteousness,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  complete.” 

In  the  upper  room  Jesus  went  a little  farther  when  He 
washed  the  disciples’  feet.  Jn.  13:1-17.  He  performed  a 
service  and  set  an  example  for  His  followers.  The  “towel 
and  basin”  is  a fitting  emblem  for  us  today.  To  serve  those 
in  need  can  never  become  a drudgery  or  slavery  to  the  one 
who  loves.  It  is  the  burdened  heart  for  the  welfare  of  needy 
man  that  leads  to  fruitful  service.  Jesus  said,  “I  came  to 
serve  and  not  to  be  served.”  So  our  towel  and  basin  life  is 
the  rent  we  pay  for  the  space  we  occupy  in  this  world.  It  is 
true  that  an  injured  animal  will  try  to  bite  and  fight  off  the 
kind  hands  that  are  binding  up  its  wounds.  So  the  injury  of 
sin  in  man  will  cause  him  at  times  to  recoil  and  even  re- 
spond with  injury  to  those  who  go  “a  little  farther’  and 
perform  a towel  and  basin  service. 

When  we  ponder  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
it  is  the  “little  farther”  that  attracts  us  and  wins  us.  □ 
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In  Desperate  Straits 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Perhaps  after  Hitler  was  “taken  care  of”  in  World  War  II, 
his  megalomania  infected  us  Americans.  We  seem  unable  to 
think  of  any  other  course  than  to  exercise  our  omnipotence 
and  set  the  world  straight.  Whatever  former  President  Eisen- 
hower may  say  now,  he  warned  us  years  ago  on  two  counts: 
beware  of  a land  war  in  Asia  and  keep  the  Pentagon  and 
the  military  in  control.  Both  of  these  warnings  seem  to  have 
gone  unheeded,  and  the  U.S.  is  in  desperate  straits  indeed. 

Does  it  frighten  you,  as  it  does  me,  to  look  forward  to  the 
“hot  summer”  predicted  by  1968  here  at  home?  We  know 
that  both  blacks  and  whites  in  our  cities  are  arming  for  con- 
flict. Overseas,  international  communism  could  literally  tie  us 
in  knots  in  North  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  and  Southeast 
Asia.  They  probably  couldn’t  conquer  us,  but  they  could 
render  us  ineffectual  in  dealing  with  our  problems  either 
beyond  our  U.S.  borders  or  within  them. 

Spiritually,  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  respect  for  other 
persons,  we  condone  violence  and  even  feed  on  it,  we  have 
little  integrity  left  in  either  private  or  public  life,  and  we 
feel  all  too  little  concern  for  the  “general  welfare. 

Along  with  our  integrity  we  have  lost  our  purpose  and 
our  personal  meaning.  I fear  that  some  national  religion 
will  emerge  to  fill  the  spiritual  void  so  evident  in  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  our  people.  It  will  be  enough  like  popular 
Christianity  that  many  will  be  led  astray,  even  as  they  have 
been  in  other  countries.  We’ll  end  up  with  a superstate 
which  will  be  Christ’s  holy  will  in  many  minds.  Eisenhower’s 
plea  for  a regained  sense  of  national  purpose  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

Are  you  ready  for  such  a dictatorship?  The  elements — the 
electrons,  the  atoms,  and  the  other  kinds  of  charged  particles 
— are  all  present.  All  we  need  now  is  some  explosion  or  the 
insertion  of  an  electric  personality  to  begin  the  process  of 
fusion  (or  will  it  be  fission?). 

Pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  so.  Pray  that  those  who  live 
and  work  for  the  gospel  in  hot  spots  like  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  may  be  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  in  sharing  the  love  of 
God.  Pray  that  Christian  witnesses  overseas  may  exalt  Christ 
rather  than  American  power,  capitalism,  or  materialism.  Pray 
for  yourself  that  God  may  give  you  wisdom  to  discern  and 
courage  to  follow  Him  if  and  when  such  testing  comes.  Pray 
that  all  of  us  may  be  ready  for  the  cross,  should  it  come. 

o o o 

Character  is  not  a single  quality,  but  a three-dimensional 
achievement  built  on  the  foundations  of  decision,  direction, 
and  dedication. 
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Meditation  at  Calvary 


By  Thomas 

He  stood  there,  gazing  at  the  empty  cross.  ...  By  now 
the  setting  sun  was  casting  beams  of  eerie  orange,  almost 
red,  across  Golgotha.  He  looked,  not  wanting  to.  Not  blink- 
ing, though  he  wanted  to  . . . picturing  for  the  thousandth 
torturous  time  the  Master  hanging  there.  Then  he  stroked 
his  beard,  as  though  his  beard,  by  some  amount  of  stroking, 
could,  like  Aladdin’s  lamp,  fulfill  his  wish  to  reverse  the 
hands  of  time. 

If  God,  as  the  Master  taught,  was  so  powerful,  why  this? 
A God  as  great  and  wonderful  could  not  so  cruelly  deal  with 
a man  whose  love  surpassed  the  world’s  definition  of  the 
word.  If  God  so  loved  . . . why  this?  He  stroked  that  beard 
again  as  he  shifted  his  bulky  frame,  transferring  his  weight 
to  the  other  foot.  His  elbow  touched  the  sword.  That  sword. 
That  piece  of  steel  bought  for  almost  nothing  in  the  market- 
place. That  sword  that  spelled  defeat.  Not  just  that  stubby 
piece  of  metal  nudging  at  his  hip.  If  there  were  any  tears 
left,  they  would  come  now,  for  suddenly  he  could  see  more 
than  steel  in  the  sword. 

“I’m  not  so  bad,”  he  thought,  “but  how  the  Master  saw 
. . . the  real  me.  Like  denying  Him.  Who  would  deny  Him? 
Who  could  deny  Him?  Yet  ...  in  the  fury  of  it  all.  The 
look  that  guard  gave  me  . . . and  the  girl  with  him  at  the 
fire  . . . why,  I d have  been  a laughingstock  . . . and  when 
some  time  has  passed,  in  a place  more  fitting — well,  they  11 
respect  me  more  and  I can  show  the  Master’s  love  far  more 
effectively.  But  . . . the  Master  knew  what  I would  do.  . . . 

He  stroked  his  beard.  And  with  a shake  of  his  head  shift- 
ed his  weight.  That  sword  was  cutting  . . . and  as  the  sun- 
light weakened,  the  shadow  of  the  cross  lengthened  . . . 
grotesquely.  He  thought  of  all  those  times  . . . those  times 
when  the  Master  called  . . . and  he  thought  of  the  requests 
...  he  reared  back  indignantly  as  he  thought  . . . the  idea 
...  to  walk  on  water  . . . the  idea  ...  to  cast  the  nets 
again  when  any  good  fisherman  knew  the  fish  were  simply 
away  that  night  . . . the  idea  ...  to  identify  with  the  Mas- 
ter when  . . . when  what? 

He  slouched,  and  looked  at  his  sandals  that  the  Master 
had  removed  to  wash  his  feet.  Another  of  those  ridiculous 
commands.  To  think  that  He  would  demand  to  do  a serv- 
ant’s job.  How  strange  the  Master  was  . . . always  doing 
the  other  thing.  ...  He  was  a lifetime  of  opposites.  “Fol- 
low me,”  the  Master  had  called,  and  just  at  the  start  of  the 
fishing  season. 

Then  he  smiled  a little,  but  it  was  a smile  filled  with  re- 
morse. 

“Well,  I followed  Him  most  of  the  time,”  he  thought.  The 
sun  was  almost  gone  now,  yet  the  red,  or  orange,  all  mixed 
wdth  purple  . . . still  stabbed  through  the  semidarkness 
hardly  allowing  itself  to  die  even  though  the  sun  had  given 
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up  the  fight  with  impending  night.  It  was  an  uneasy  light 
...  a light  that  said  . . . “Look  at  Me  and  remember  . . 

think  back  and  learn.”  It  reminded  him  of  all  his  painful 
yesterdays  filled  with  little  comments.  Comments  that  made 
it  clear  he  was  only  a man.  He  straightened  up.  The 
slouching  had  started  the  sword  prodding  his  hip  again.  But 
it  wasn’t  just  that  well-ground  point  of  steel.  The  pain  was 
still  there,  even  when  the  sword  ceased  to  jab.  The  remind- 
ers of  what  he  thought  was  right  reaction  ...  but  that 
glowed  so  wrong  in  the  eerie  light.  . . . 

“The  Master  is  gone,”  he  heard  himself  say;  “they  took 
Him  awav  several  hours  ago.  Yet,  in  the  fading  light,  he 
saw  the  Master’s  face  . . . sad  yet  kind,  yet  so  in  pain,  yet 
loving,  yet  anguished,  yet  understanding,  yet — 

“Father,  forgive  them,”  he  heard  the  Master  again.  The 
Master  was  so  forgiving  . . . and  as  he  thought  of  this,  he 
felt  brighter  at  once  . . . for  it  was  “Father,  forgive  him,” 
too.  He  turned,  and  started  down  Golgotha.  The  light  w'as 
fading  fast  now',  but  he  didn  t care  . . . for  a light  had  be- 
gun again  to  glow-  within.  And  as  he  stroked  his  beard  once 
more  . . . this  time  with  resolution,  he  suddenly  realized 
that  his  following  had  taken  a new  turn. 

For  the  Master  had  not  died  that  day  to  give  him  a place 
of  refuge  from  the  sword  of  living.  It  was  now  his  turn  to 
pick  up  the  sword  of  opposites,  to  realize  from  the  Master  s 
training  that  instead  of  reacting  to  a world  by  facing  man 
with  man,  his  job  was  now  to  face  the  world  with  Christ. 
To  cast  the  net  again  when  men  knew  that  fish  were  not 
to  be  there  ...  to  walk  on  water,  even  though  men  knew 
the  foolishness  of  the  act  . . . to  say,  “I  know  Him.”  even 
though  we  think  that  other  men  might  think  less  of  us  for 
it.  And  as  he  blended  into  the  darkness,  his  step  lightened, 
and  his  face  lifted.  “Of  course,”  he  almost  shouted,  “the 
Master  said,  ‘No  man  comes  to  the  Father  except  by  me! 
And  the  me  in  that  statement  is  Christ.  We  must  show 
others  Christ.  D 


The  Hill  of  the  Skull — Golgotha 
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Thomas'  Crisis  Experience 

By  John  A.  Hertzler 


It  was  toward  evening.  Thomas  plucked  a small  twig  from 
a nearby  bush,  broke  it  in  two,  and  began  chewing  on  the 
longer  section. 

They  were  having  another  meeting  tonight.  Andrew  had 
told  him.  He  wondered  if  he  ought  to  go.  It  seemed  that 
things  were  getting  somewhat  out  of  hand  at  these  get-to- 
gethers. Some  of  the  fellows  were  seeing  spirits  at  the 
slightest  provocation  or  suggestion. 

True,  the  shock  had  been  very  severe.  To  see  the  Man 
you  had  believed  in  and  followed,  a man  of  great  percep- 
tion and  compassion,  a man  who  might  have  been  the  Sav- 
ior of  Israel — to  see  the  local  power  structure  murder  Him 
on  a cross,  like  a criminal — well,  a person  could  lose  his 
faith  over  much  less  than  that. 

But,  then,  there’s  no  use  in  going  “mental”  over  it.  No 
need  to  act  as  though  He’s  alive  when  He  isn’t.  No  point 
in  conjuring  up  ghosts  or  trying  to  live  on  with  Him  in 
some  fantasy  world.  When  a man’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  and  the 
sooner  Simon  and  John,  and  the  others,  get  this  into  their 
heads,  the  better. 

The  women  started  this  thing.  You  know  how  women 
are.  So  naive  and  gullible.  They  came  running  back  from 
the  grave  all  wild-eved  and  out  of  breath  and  said  He 
wasn’t  in  there  anymore.  Then  they  said  they’d  seen  Him, 
and  He’d  talked  to  them. 

Simon  and  John  fell  for  it  right  away.  They  went  racing 
off  to  take  a look  and  came  back  babbling  about  grave- 
clothes,  the  stone  door,  and  the  police.  And  they’ve  been  in 
a dither  ever  since. 

Well,  maybe  someone  did  steal  the  body — probably  thought 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  buried  his  precious  stones  with  it. 

I guess  Simon  just  isn’t  my  kind  of  man.  He’s  so  brash 
and  impulsive — always  thinks  he’s  won  the  argument.  He’ll 
probably  make  some  radical  statement  up  there  tonight  and 
have  to  eat  crow  later.  I can  understand  why  he’d  go  off  on 
some  spirit  tangent,  but  the  others — well,  I suppose  they’re 
just  hoping  and  grasping  for  every  straw  that  comes  along. 
And,  then,  Simon  does  seem  to  have  quite  an  influence 
over  them. 

Thomas  pulled  the  shredded  stick  from  his  mouth  and 
threw  it  into  the  yard.  He  spit  out  several  tidbits  of  bark 
and  went  in  for  his  coat. 


Might  as  well  go  and  see  what’s  going  on,  he  mused. 
Maybe  I can  kind  of  balance  things  off  and  keep  some  sem- 
blance of  order  at  the  meeting.  Sure,  I’d  like  to  believe  . 
like  the  others.  I'd  like  to  think  that  Jesus  is  alive.  I miss 
Him.  God  knows,  I loved  that  Man!  But,  then,  a fellow’s 
got  to  keep  his  head  about  him. 

With  such  thoughts,  the  feet  of  Thomas  beat  a soft, 
methodical  rhythm  up  the  path.  A short  while  later  he 
climbed  the  stairs  and  rapped  at  the  door. 

Who  s there?  It  sounded  like  the  raspy  voice  of  Thad- 
daeus. 

“It’s  me — Thomas.” 

The  door  opened  a crack,  paused,  and  then  swung  full. 
The  men  were  gathered  in  several  small  groups  talking. 

“Thomas,”  someone  ventured,  “you  should  have  been 
here  last  week.  We  saw  Him.” 

Thomas  eyed  the  men  somewhat  nervously. 

Simon  leaped  to  his  feet.  “Yeah,  He  was  here.  Right  in 
this  room  bout  where  Philip  is  standing.  And  He  said. 

Peace  be  to  you.’  I can’t  say  it  the  way  He  said  it — you 
know,  His  voice  and  all — but  we  saw  Him;  honest,  Tom, 

I saw  Him  with  my  own  eyes!  Don  t you  believe  me?” 

And  Thomas  replied,  “I’d  like  to  believe.  In  fact,  I came 
tonight  kind  of  hoping  it  might  b — ” 

Then  a strange  thing  happened.  All  conversation  stopped 
abruptly  as  if  some  strong  current  had  snatched  their  breath. 
Thomas  stepped  back  against  the  wall. 

And  . . . Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  . . . stood  in 
the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.  Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side:  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing. 

“And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him.  My  Lord  and 
my  God. 

“Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen 
me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed”  (Jn.  20:26-29). 

Then  He  was  gone.  And  Thomas  sat  down  on  a bench 
and  a muted  whine  began  to  emerge  from  his  throat,  his 
shoulders  shook,  and  he  cried  in  front  of  grown  men.  And 
Thomas  wept  large,  hot,  man-sized  tears  of  repentance  . . . 
and  peace  . . . and  joy  . . . and  certainty. 
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Palm  Sunday 

By  Herbert  Lockyer 

From  an  early  date,  the  tenth  century  at  least,  the  Sunday 
before  Easter  has  been  called  Palm  Sunday  because  on  this 
day  the  church  ordained  that  boughs  of  palm  trees  should  be 
carried  in  procession,  in  imitation  of  those  strewed  before  our 
Savior  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem.  The  early  church  ordained: 

1.  That  the  palms  be  consecrated  by  priests. 

2.  That  a portion  of  the  palms  be  preserved  to  be  burned 
for  holy  ashes  to  lay  on  the  heads  of  the  people  on  Ash 
Wednesday  in  the  following  year. 

3.  That  the  rest  be  distributed  first  among  the  assistant 
priests  and  next  the  congregation. 

4.  That  the  procession  take  its  way  from  the  church 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  back  to  the  church 
again. 

In  the  days  of  miracle  and  mystery  plays,  it  became  popu- 
lar for  a priest  to  represent  Christ  by  riding  in  the  procession 
on  an  ass.  Sometimes  a wooden  ass  was  used  instead  of  a 
real  one,  and  then  the  figure  on  its  back,  representing  the 
Savior,  was  also  of  wood.  The  whole  was  mounted  on  a plat- 
form with  wheels  and  was  drawn  through  the  streets  by 
ropes.  The  people  threw  down  palms  before  this  car  as  it 
passed,  and  eagerly  picked  them  up  after  the  wheels  had  run 
over  them,  guarding  them  afterward  as  charms  against  storm 
and  lightning.  In  some  places,  after  the  procession  of  the 
wooden  ass  was  over,  boys  were  allowed  to  hire  the  ass  and 
its  image  rider  from  the  sexton,  to  drag  about  the  streets, 
while  they  begged  for  pennies.  Half  of  all  they  got  was  pay 
of  the  sexton. 

In  countries  where  real  palms  were  not  to  be  had,  other 
kinds  of  branches  and  boughs  were  used  instead.  In  England 
willow  boughs  were  the  favorite  substitute.  Before  England 
became  Protestant  these  processions  were  extremely  popular. 
When  Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  spec- 
ified the  carrying  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  as  one  of  the 
customs  not  to  be  discontinued. 

Remember  Me 

By  Donald  C.  Miller 

Anticipation!  Of  another  communion  service  in  1968.  Why? 
Because  of  the  thrill  of  the  past  one.  Here  are  some  of  the 
many  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind  in  that  special 
encounter  with  God  as  I asked  Him  what  the  true  meaning 
of  the  bread  and  wine  was. 

Jesus  was  filled  with  love  for  God  and  love  for  man.  The 
more  He  realized  the  effects  of  sin  on  man,  the  more  His 
heart  was  moved  with  compassion.  These  feelings  undoubted- 
ly preceded  Jesus'  complete  resignation  to  the  final  suffering 

perhaps  to  the  extent  that  He  wanted  to  proceed  with 
vigor! 


Christ’s  willingness  to  absorb  all  the  hostility  of  man  and 
Christ’s  devotion  at  all  costs  to  save  man  from  his  sins  were 
manifested  as  He  extended  to  us  forgiveness  and  an  invita- 
tion to  let  Him  save  us.  If  we  accept  Jesus,  we  allow'  Him  to 
continue  to  do  this  in  us.  We  too  through  Christ  will  absorb 
the  hostilities  of  man,  forgive  man,  and  seek  to  save  his  soul. 
I shall  eat  this  bread. 

Moreover,  we  are  grateful  to  God  for  His  acceptance  of  Je- 
sus’ shed  blood  to  make  this  complete  as  well  as  possible. 
The  least  I can  do  is  to  put  my  blood  at  stake,  thus  sharing 
in  this  plan  as  unworthy  as  I am.  Let  it  be  shed  if  need  be 
as  a testimony — possibly  to  help  some  other  sinner.  To  this 
end  I lay  no  claim  to  my  blood;  let  me  drink.  This  is  God’s 
message  to  me  this  communion  day  and  I commit  myself 
anew  accordingly. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meditation  that  comes  when 
a communion  service  can  be  held  at  a time  such  as  a Sunday 
afternoon.  I trust  that  God  will  have  a great  blessing  in  store 
for  us  again  as  we  make  this  a special  occasion  of  remem- 
brance in  depth. 

The  profoundness  of  my  worship  experience  will  depend  on 
the  depth  of  my  preparation.  More  yet,  it  along  with  “re- 
membrance” will  be  a significant  factor  in  the  degree  of  an- 
ticipation for  a similar  future  experience.  However,  let  me 
not  forget  to  always  keep  Christ  central.  “Remember  me.’’ 

Does  Haste  Make  Waste? 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

In  a sermon  on  discipleship,  Jesus  once  used  an  illustration 
about  counting  the  cost.  He  talked  of  a man  building  a tow- 
er. If  he  did  not  first  figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost,  he 
would  be  a laughingstock  later  on  when  construction  needed 
to  be  halted  because  the  cost  was  more  than  anticipated. 

There  are  many  ministries  that  the  church  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  but  which  she  cannot  for  lack  of  money.  Many 
young  men  with  ministries  in  evangelism  and  church  exten- 
sion never  get  their  program  into  operation  because  they  are 
told  that  the  church  does  not  have  the  necessary  resources. 
The  church  believes  in  counting  the  cost  first. 

Sometimes  we  get  so  busy  figuring  out  how  to  get  dollars 
for  our  program  that  we  do  not  decide  if  the  program  is  a 
valid  one.  Sometimes  we  spend  all  our  time  and  energy  per- 
petuating old  programs  because  new  ones  threaten  us.  Old 
ones  we  know  how  to  control.  A new  one  might  control  us! 

Might  it  be  that  we  are  not  honest  in  counting  our  re- 
sources to  determine  if  we  can  launch  a new  project?  Do  we 
have  some  private  resources  about  which  we  are  saying, 
“God,  don’t  count  them  in  yet — perhaps  a little  later”?  It  is 
important  that  we  count  the  cost  very  carefully,  but  it  is  al- 
so important  that  we  recapture  a faith  that  launches  new 
programs  that  challenge  those  who  are  counting  to  count  in 
a little  extra. 

The  explosiveness  of  our  times  calls  for  haste.  If  the 
church  will  not  respond  with  haste  in  its  work,  then  certainly 
there  will  be  waste — waste  of  human  lives  and  Christian 
values. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  United  States  will  experience  a 
"swing  to  conservatism"  within  the  next  five 
vears,  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Thomas  told  the 
32  synod  presidents  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh 
in  America. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
denomination’s  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  and 
is  responsible  for  drafting  the  church's  social 
action  programs. 

Addressing  synod  presidents  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cincinnati,  the  37-vear-old 
executive  said  the  country  “simply  needs 
time  to  absorb  the  vast  amount  of  social  leg- 
islation adopted  recently.  The  people  need  to 
catch  up.  Look  at  the  problems  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Social  Security 
amendments  had  in  Congress  this  last  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Thomas  observed  that  the  "amount  of 
money  the  church  puts  into  social  ministry 
operations  is  closely  related  to  the  political 
situation. 


The  ecumenical  movement,  as  it  exists  to- 
day, "is  too  partisan,  too  formalistic,  and  too 
much  concerned  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Christian  churches,"  according  to  Father 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  not  ecumenical 
enough.  It  does  not  reach  out  to  the  entire 
world  as  it  should,”  he  said. 

The  Jesuit  priest,  who  is  a professor  of 
theology  at  Woodstock  (Md.)  College,  made 
his  estimate  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
a sermon  during  a service  opening  the  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  The  service 
was  conducted  in  Holy  Family  Catholic 
Church,  which  serves  the  United  Nations 
area  in  New  York. 

Father  Dulles,  son  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  "lost  mo- 
mentum” in  the  past  few  years. 

“The  honeymoon  period  is  over,  he  said. 
"Ecumenism  no  longer  catches  the  imagina- 
tion of  young  and  eager  spirits  as  it  did. 
Many  regard  it  as  stuffy,  churchlv,  and  in- 
bred.  While  no  one  wants  to  be  against  ecu- 
menical work,  there  is  a feeling  abroad  that 
efforts  devoted  to  church  unity  could  easily 
be  disproportionate  and  even  misdirected. 

The  Vatican  Radio  cited  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chureh  in  the  Republic  of 
Tanzania  in  a special  broadcast  marking  the 
centenary  of  the  introduction  of  Catholicism 
there. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  it  said, 
there  are  now  more  than  2,200,000  Catholics 
in  that  nation,  served  by  400  priests,  75  lay 
brothers,  and  1,408  nuns,  all  of  whom  are 
natives  of  Tanzania. 


In  addition,  there  are  870  priests  and  1.150 
brothers  and  sisters  from  other  countries. 
The  church  is  active  in  education  and  wel- 
fare. w ith  more  than  2,000  Catholic  schools, 
71  hospitals,  242  medical  clinics,  106  mater- 
nity centers,  11  leprosaria,  15  orphanages, 
and  9 homes  for  the  aged. 


New  York  Times  reported  that  a Lutheran 
critic  of  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  ac- 
knowledged that  religious  opposition  to  the 
war  was  frequently  self-defeating  because  it 
focused  on  policy  decisions  rather  than  on 
moral  principles. 

The  Reverend  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  a 
leader  of  the  National  Emergency  Committee 
of  Clergv  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  said  that  church  bodies  had  support- 
ed specific  policy  changes,  such  as  ending 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  to  demon- 
strate their  "seriousness." 

"The  purpose,  he  said,  "was  to  show 
that  we  had  given  thought  to  the  inevitable 
response — 'OK,  but  what  alternatives  do 
you  suggest? 

The  result,  he  declared,  was  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  others  usually  replied  to  the 
specific  recommendations  and  “neglected  the 
main  points,  which  were  moral. 

"We  must  stop  playing  the  game  of  sug- 
gesting specific  actions  and  make  it  clear 
that  it's  not  Mr.  Rusk’s  tactics  that  we  op- 
pose so  much  as  his  world  view,"  Mr.  Neu- 
haus declared. 

"What  we  disagree  with  is  the  whole  phil- 
osophical and  theological  assumption  that  the 
State  Department  or  the  American  way  of 
life  can  be  the  artisan  of  other  people's  des- 
tinies. 

The  Methodist  Church  no  longer  will  be 
bound  by  traditional  agreements  among  de- 
nominations to  divide  various  sections  of  the 
world  for  mission  purposes,  according  to  a 
policy  put  into  effect  by  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions. 

The  change  in  world  conditions  was  cited 
as  a reason  for  abandoning  denominational 
divisions  in  favor  of  a worldwide,  ecumenical 
approach  to  missions. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  Methodist 
Chureh  has  no  intention  of  initiating  new 
overseas  missions  projects  on  a strictly  de- 
nominational basis.  The  World  Division  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  indicated  that  it  recog- 
nized in  the  new  policy  the  possibility  it 
could  be  asked  for  help  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

o o o 

CROP,  the  public  Hunger  Appeal  of 
Church  World  Service,  in  1967  achieved  its 
highest  total  since  the  postwar  peak  of  1948. 


National  CROP  Director  Albert  W.  Farmer 
announced  that  the  preliminary  total  of  1967 
is  $2,349,351,  an  increase  of  some  $100, (XX) 
over  the  1966  total. 

"Through  Church  World  Service  programs 
overseas,  CROP  has  been  able  to  help  the 
churches  to  serve  six  million  persons  in  40 
countries  during  1967,”  Mr.  Farmer  said.  "In 
addition,  donors  sharing  in  CROP  community  - 
wide  campaigns  designated  approximately 
$200,000  for  other  church  relief  agencies. 
This  was  not  our  best  year  in  our  tradition- 
ally strong  agricultural  states.  Adverse  weath- 
er and  harvest  conditions  seriously  affected 
our  program. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Young,  professor  of  Old  Tes- 
tament at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  of  a heart  attack 
Feb.  14.  He  was  60  years  old. 

The  author  of  12  books,  most  in  the  field 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  best  known  is 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  published 
in  1949.  He  recently  completed  a three-vol- 
ume commentary  of  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1964. 


This  is  the  story  of  how  a Seventh-Day 
Adventist  church  in  Charlottesville.  Va., 
came  to  pay  for  two  broken  windows  of  a 
bookstore  in  Minnesota  owned  by  a professed 
atheist. 

Last  year,  Garry  DeYoung  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  vociferously  objected  to  religious  songs 
in  a local  public  elementary  school  Christmas 
program  on  the  grounds  of  church-state 
separation. 

Mr.  DeYoung,  who  said  he  was  an  atheist, 
succeeded  in  having  the  songs  removed.  Lat- 
er two  plate  glass  windows  in  his  bookstore 
were  shattered.  Obviously  irritated,  Mr.  De- 
Young said  he  would  prefer  to  have  " washed- 
in-the-blood”  Christians  "pay”  for  the  win- 
dows rather  than  "pray  for  him. 

This  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  Rev- 
erend Trevor  Delafield  of  the  Charlottesville 
Adventist  Church,  who  held  a special  of- 
fering and  collected  $25  for  Mr.  DeYoung. 

In  forwarding  the  money.  Pastor  Delafield 
said  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  his 
church  was  in  "wholehearted  disagreement 
with  the  store  owner’s  atheistic  beliefs,  but 
endorsed  his  right  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
as  he  wished. 

Dr.  Kyle  Haselden,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Century,  and  the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sulli- 
van, a Philadelphia  pastor,  were  named  co- 
recipients of  the  Dahlberg  Peace  Award  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Dr.  Haselden  was  cited  for  his  work  in  ra- 
cial justice  and  reconciliation.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
pastor  of  Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  honored  as  the  founder  of  the  Op- 
portunity Industrialization  Center,  a Negro 
job  training  agency. 
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Sixteen  VS-ers  Begin  Assignments 


At  the  close  of  the  Mar.  5-15  Voluntary 
Service  orientation  at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  16  VS-ers  left  Elkhart,  Ind., 
for  the  following  assignments: 

Don  and  Pauline  (Bender)  Yoder  of 
Streetsboro,  Ohio,  began  a two-year  term 
as  program  directors  in  Premont,  Tex. 
Yoder  was  formerly  employed  by  Aurora 
Masonry,  Aurora,  Ohio,  while  Mrs.  Yoder 
was  an  LPN  at  Hattie  Larlham  Foundation, 
Mantua,  Ohio.  The  Yoders  are  members  of 
the  Plainview  Mennonite  Church,  Aurora. 

Beginning  a one-year  term  as  a nurse 
aide  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Donna  Spory  of  Boswell,  Pa.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Headrick  Mennonite  Church, 
Johnstown,  and  a 1967  graduate  of  Johns- 
town Mennonite  High  School,  Hollsopple. 

Now  a VS  unit  housekeeper  for  one  year 
at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Martha  Miller,  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  is  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  Wooster,  and  a 1967 
graduate  of  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron.  Prior  to  service,  she  was  employed 
by  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Smithville. 

Floyd  Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa.,  began  a 
two-year  term  as  an  orderly  at  Sullivan 
County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H.  A member 
of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Silver- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  a 1966  graduate  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel High  School,  Jackson,  Ky.,  he  was  for- 
merly employed  by  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Serving  one  year  as  a child  care  worker 
at  Melmark  Home,  Malvern,  Pa.,  Isabel 
Barbon  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  is  a member  of 
the  Wooster  Mennonite  Church.  She  is  a 
1967  graduate  of  Orrville  High  School  and 
was  employed  by  Orrville  Osteopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

From  Orrville,  Ohio,  Barbara  Smucker  is 
serving  one  year  as  a female  attendant  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio. 
She  is  a member  of  the  East  Chippewa 


Church  of  the  Brethren,  a 1967  graduate  of 
Orrville  High  School,  and  attended  Kent 
State  University  for  one  semester. 

Esther  Steinhauer,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  began 
a one-year  term  as  a registered  nurse  in 
Ary,  Ky.  She  is  a member  of  the  Bridge- 
port Mennonite  Church  and  a 1963  graduate 
of  Bridgeport  High  School.  Miss  Steinhauer 
attended  Grand  View  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  for  three  years. 

Serving  six  months  as  a social  worker  at 
Englewood,  Chicago,  111.,  Paul  Smith  of 
Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a member  of  the  Neil 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College 
and  attended  Ohio  State  University  for  two 
years.  Prior  to  service,  he  was  employed 
by  the  county  welfare  department  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  a child 
care  worker  in  Woodland  Park,  Colo., 
Steven  Ramer  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  a 1967  graduate  of 
Wakarusa  High  School.  He  was  formerly 
employed  by  Fleeting  Mobile  Homes,  Inc., 
Wakarusa. 

Now  an  orderly  for  two  years  at  Park- 
view  Hospital  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Robert 
Maury  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  is  a member 
of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Albuquer- 
que, and  a 1965  graduate  of  Rio  Grande 
High  School.  He  was  formerly  employed 
by  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Albuquerque. 

Fred  Stover,  Souderton,  Pa.,  is  serving 
two  years  as  an  operating  room  technician 
at  Mennonite  Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.R.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Menno- 
nite Church  and  a 1965  graduate  of  Chris- 
topher Dock  High  School,  Lansdale.  Stover 
attended  Houghton  College  in  New  York 
for  one  and  one-half  years. 

Neal  Troyer,  Pryor,  Okla.,  began  a two- 
year  term  as  a child  care  worker  at  Byers 


Home  for  Boys,  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Adair,  Okla.,  and  a 1967  graduate  of  Pryor 
Senior  High  School. 

Serving  two  years  as  a child  care  worker 
at  Development  Center,  Inc.,  Belleville,  Pa., 
is  Gary  Oswald  of  Streetsboro,  Ohio.  A 
member  of  the  Plainview  Mennonite  Church, 
Aurora,  he  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Aurora 
High  School  and  was  employed  by  Aurora 
Masonry. 

Wesley  Smith,  Continental,  Ohio,  and 
Verda  Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind.,  join  the 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  VS  unit  as  an  orderly 
and  nurse  aide,  respectively,  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Continental, 
and  a 1967  graduate  of  Continental  Local 
High  School.  Prior  to  service  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Weather  Seal,  Inc.,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

Miss  Weaver  is  a member  of  the  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
and  a 1966  graduate  of  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen. 

More  than  300  youth  and  adults  stationed 
in  52  different  locations  currently  serve  in 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  voluntary 
service  program. 

Arab  Refugees  to  Receive 
Tents 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Lu- 
theran World  Federation,  and  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council  are  each  providing  $15,000 
for  the  purchase  of  tents  to  Arab  refugees 
who  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  Jordan 
Valley  because  of  recent  Israeli  and  Jorda- 
nian clashes. 

At  least  15,000  persons  living  in  refugee 
camps  produced  by  the  war  in  1948  were 
among  70,000  fleeing  the  valley.  They  had 
no  tents  to  bring  with  them. 

Harry  Martens,  MCC  relief  director  in 
Jordan,  reported  that  within  two  weeks  one 
newly  opened  refugee  camp  had  assembled 
over  30,000  refugees,  and  more  were  show- 
ing up  every  day  outside  Amman,  the  “tent 
city  already  overcrowded.  Martens  was  glad 
for  the  good  supply  of  clothing,  children  s 
bundles,  and  blankets  that  had  already  ar- 
rived to  help  alleviate  the  problem. 

“It  is  clear,”  Martens  continued,  “that 
1968  will  be  an  emergency  year  calling  for 
our  readiness  to  respond  to  newly  develop- 
ing needs.  Unless  there  is  a major  change 
many  additional  blankets  and  bedding  and 
substantial  amounts  in  clothing  will  be 
needed  in  the  fall. 

“Likely  there  will  be  another  request 
for  tents.  The  tents  will  be  needed  for 
various  reasons  and  among  them  the 
need  for  replacements  of  the  cheaper  type 
tent  still  in  use  but  that  will  not  last 
another  winter  season.  Many  tents  leak  like 
a strainer  now.” 

The  tents,  which  come  in  several  sizes 
average  in  cost,  cost  slightly  over  $100. 
They  are  purchased  at  several  places  in 
Lebanon  where  the  Apostle  Paul  once 
labored  as  a tentmaker. 
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Residents  Enjoy  Pleasures  of  Being  Old 


There  are  pleasures  of  being  old.  There 
are  people  who  are  happy  in  old  age.  I 
found  36  of  them  living  at  Greencroft  Villa 
in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  reasons  they  gave  for 
their  contentment  varied,  but  many  centered 
around  the  security  they  felt  in  their  new 
residence. 


Mrs.  John  Swartzentruber  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
looks  over  her  husband’s  shoulder,  anticipating 
his  next  decision.  Lloyd  Kreider  (right)  looks  on 
approvingly.  The  scene  is  the  lounge  at  Green- 
croft Villa,  a newly  opened  home  for  the  aging 
near  Goshen. 

"Here  I can  take  care  of  myself  so  well, 
said  Lloyd  Kreider  who  moved  in  when  the 
manor  first  opened  in  September.  His  com- 
pact apartment  is  furnished  with  things  he 
brought  from  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  has  a 
feeling  of  warmth  and  homeyness. 

Since  he  doesn’t  enjoy  cooking  very  much, 
Kreider  buys  his  hot  dinner  from  the  cater- 
ing service  which  delivers  meals  five  days  a 
week.  “My  sons  see  that  I get  good  home 
cooking  over  the  weekends,  he  said,  his 
eyes  twinkling. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  Greencroft 
were  attractive  to  the  Charles  Rensbergers 
who  moved  here  for  retirement  from  Geor- 
gia. “We  like  to  pay  rent  by  the  month 
instead  of  making  a down  payment  or  capi- 
tal investment,”  said  Mrs.  Rensberger,  as 
she  told  of  their  happiness  at  having  found 
this  place. 

“It  radiates  confidence  and  comfort  and 
all  the  people  are  so  friendly,”  she  said. 
“Our  son  is  so  happy  that  we  have  this  se- 
cure place  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  He 
visits  them  whenever  he  can  and  uses  the 
guest  room  provided  for  just  such  occasions. 

1 tapped  the  knocker  on  Room  23,  and 
Mrs.  Sadie  Morrell  admitted  me.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rell is  most  appreciative  of  the  freedom 
from  responsibilities.  She  likes  to  sew  and 
is  glad  someone  comes  in  each  week  to 
direct  sewing  activities.  She  will  probably  be 
contributing  aprons  to  be  sold  in  the 
projected  gift  shop. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Salisbury  is  awaiting  spring 
so  that  she  can  plant  some  flowers  outside 
her  door.  Each  apartment  has  a glass  wall 
with  a sliding  door  to  a private  patio,  where 


residents  may  do  their  “gardening. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  travels  in  a walker  since 
she  broke  a hip.  The  compact  living  quar- 
ters make  it  possible  for  residents  in  wheel- 
chairs to  do  their  own  housekeeping.  Of 
course,  as  Mrs.  Salisbury  said,  “We  came 
here  to  rest  and  retire;  so  we  don’t  raise 
too  much  dust.”  Her  “friend-of-the-week” 
will  be  visiting  her  each  day. 

Mrs.  Carol  BeMiller,  who  hardly  looks 
as  if  she  has  met  the  qualifying  age  of  62, 
says  she  is  grateful  that  everything  is  on 
one  level.  She  and  several  other  residents 
provided  the  program  at  a recent  carry-in 
dinner  which  honored  residents  having 
birthdays  in  the  month  of  February. 

An  active  woman  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Ada 
Emery  hasn’t  slowed  down  any  since  she 
moved  into  Greencroft.  She  uses  the  library, 
is  very  much  involved  in  the  ceramics  class, 
and  taught  the  residents  the  making  of 
decorations  at  Christmastime. 

Mrs.  Emery  is  interested  in  current  events 
and  is  glad  to  be  in  a college  town  where 
she  can  hear  lectures  and  take  in  cultural 
events.  The  fact  that  Greencroft  is  a church- 
sponsored  institution  made  it  attractive  to 
her,  too.  “I  enjoy  complete  living  with  peo- 
ple my  own  age,”  she  said  several  times. 

Greencroft  Central  Manor  is  the  result  of 
careful  planning  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
who  live  there.  Each  of  the  86  apartments 
consists  of  carpeted  living-sleeping  area,  a 
complete  kitchen,  bath,  and  ample  storage 
space.  The  sound-resistant  hallways  give 
quietude. 

The  basement,  easily  reached  by  elevator, 
is  full  of  services.  A grocery  and  general 
store  provides  most  of  the  items  needed  for 
cooking.  There  is  a complete  laundry  and  a 
beauty  and  barber  shop. 

Shuffleboards  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities fill  one  large  area,  and  another  space 
is  used  for  craft  projects.  A quilt  stretched 
in  a frame  invites  many  to  chat  as  they  sew 
fine  seams.  Rugs  have  been  stretched  in 
frames  and  some  are  making  place  mats  on 


Maude  Bowen  watches  Fern  Miller  at  her  easel 
in  one  of  the  furnished  apartments  provided  by 
Greencroft  Villa,  Goshen,  Ind.  Greencroft  is  a 
retirement  home  administered  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


looms.  Equipment  for  stone  polishing  and 
woodworking  will  be  arriving  soon. 

A large  fellowship  area  is  used  for  the 
group  meetings  each  Thursday  evening. 
These  programs  vary  widely  and  are 
planned  by  the  elected  residents’  council  and 
Ivan  Weaver,  the  manager. 

Vesper  programs  are  conducted  in  the 
large  lounge  by  the  various  residents’  pas- 
tors each  Monday,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
group  meets  to  discuss  activities,  air  gripes, 
and  plan  activities  such  as  a trip  by  bus  to 
the  Chicago  Flower  Show. 

The  benefits  of  Greencroft  are  not  only 
comfortable  living,  presence  of  companion- 
ship, and  many  activities.  The  peace  of 
mind  and  lack  of  worry  about  living  alone, 
the  care  of  a house,  the  unexpected  bills, 
and  demands  of  a yard  are  all  gone. 

Rents  vary  from  $86  to  $135  a month  and 
include  everything  except  a private  phone. 
When  the  immediately  available  apartments 
have  all  been  filled,  a cafeteria  will  begin 
to  function,  and  other  services  will  be 
available. 

“Old  people  don’t  need  to  fade  away  the 
way  they  say  soldiers  do,”  said  John  Byler. 
Evidently,  he  and  many  others  have  found 
out  that  Greencroft  Villa  is  providing  much 
opportunity  for  brightness. — Mrs.  George 
Mark. 

Eastern  Board  Appoints 
22  Overseas  Workers 

Ten  overseas  missionaries  were  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  in  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  12,  1968. 

Anna  Margaret  Groff,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  begin  a 
three-year  term  as  nurse  in  Ethiopia  as  a 
mission  associate,  leaving  in  September 
1968. 

Dr.  Glen  Brubaker,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
accepted  a three-year  assignment  as  medical 
doctor  with  particular  responsibility  for 
leprosy  control  and  public  health  at  Shirati 
Hospital,  Tanzania,  outgoing  July  1968. 

Herbert  Kraybill,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  undertake  a 
three-year  teaching  assignment  in  Nazareth 
Bible  Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  with 
departure  in  July  1968. 

Sharon  Jantzi,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  also  begin  a 
three-year  teaching  assignment  in  Nazareth 
Bible  Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  with 
departure  in  July  1968. 

From  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Carl  Homing  will 
serve  a three-year  assignment  as  teacher  in 
Pine  Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, beginning  in  June  1968. 

Gary  and  Joanne  Sensenig,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
were  appointed  to  an  elementary  teacher 
assignment  at  Good  Shepherd  School,  Ethi- 
opia, for  one  year.  They  will  then  transfer 
to  Rosslyn  Academy,  Nairobi,  in  1969  as 
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principal  couple  for  a three-year  term,  de- 
parting in  August  1968, 

From  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  Dean  and  Marilyn 
Sensenig  have  accepted  a four-year  term 
as  principal  couple  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  outgoing  May  1968. 

Janet  Shertzer,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  a teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  for  four  years  at 
Nazareth  Bible  Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 
She  will  leave  in  June  1968. 

Twelve  missionaries  were  reappointed. 

Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam  Housman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  will  go  as  medical  doctor  for  a 
one-year  assignment  at  Deder,  Ethiopia, 
with  possible  extension  of  term  there,  or 
transfer  to  Flying  Doctor  Service  in  Tan- 
zania, leaving  in  May  1968. 

Mary  Harnish,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  be  a 
missionary-nurse  in  Shirati,  Tanzania,  for  a 
three-year  term  with  special  responsibility 
in  the  area  of  physiotherapy  and  re- 
habilitation, departing  in  April  1968. 

Returning  to  Vietnam  are  Luke  and 
Mary  Martin,  Atglen,  Pa.,  for  a four-year 
term  as  missionaries.  Their  furlough  ends 
July  1968. 

George  and  Lois  Zimmerman,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  were 
reassigned  to  a four-year  term  in  Honduras, 
beginning  in  July  1968. 

Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  is  the  home  of  David  and 
Grace  Shenk  who  will  be  missionaries  for 
four  years  in  Somalia,  leaving  approximately 
in  July  1968. 

Naomi  Weaver,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  will  serve 
as  missionary-nurse  at  Shirati,  Tanzania,  for 
a three-year  term,  outgoing  July  1968. 

Chester  and  Catherine  Kurtz,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
leave  in  July  1968  for  a four-year  term  of 
missionary  service  in  Somalia. 

Books  Abroad  Presents  Needs 

During  the  next  few  months  Books  Abroad 
will  be  listing  regularly  in  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald kinds  of  books  or  specific  titles  that  are 
urgently  needed  abroad. 

Books  Abroad  is  in  need  of  good  used 
copies  of  nursing  textbooks,  nursing  or 
medical  handbooks,  medical  dictionaries,  and 
nursing  journals.  These  should  be  reasona- 
bly modem  editions.  Nursing  textbooks 
should  be  no  older  than  1960.  Nursing  jour- 
nals should  be  more  recent.  1968  nursing 
journals  that  could  be  sent  regularly  every 
few  months  would  also  be  appreciated. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  books  or  maga- 
zines (or  any  others)  which  you  would  like 
to  send  overseas,  please  report  what  you 
have  to  Books  Abroad,  512  South  High 
Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Do  not  send 
books  to  Scottdale.  We  need  the  following 
information:  title,  author,  publisher,  date  of 
printing,  educational  level,  and  condition  of 
books.  Please  group  books  by  subject  and 
educational  level  if  you  offer  a variety. 

Books  Abroad  will  send  you  addressed 
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labels  (for  the  places  where  your  books  are 
needed)  and  mailing  instructions.  You  then 
send  the  books  directly  overseas. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a list  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  books  needed  in 
the  Books  Abroad  program,  please  write  for 
a copy. 

Vietnam  Missionaries 
Request  Prayer 

Vietnam  missionaries  Everett  Metzler  and 
James  Stauffer  sent  a cablegram  message  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board,  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The  message  conveyed  appreciation  for 
the  support  of  the  Board  and  the  church. 
The  missionaries  request  prayer  for  wis- 
dom and  compassion  for  and  identification 
with  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  church 
is  in  continuing  insecurity.  The  missionaries 
wish  to  reassure  their  friends  and  families 
that  the  Saigon  personnel  is  reasonably  se- 
cure. 

William  Snyder  and  Peter  Dyck  shared  a 
few  observations.  Commenting  on  the  needs 
he  witnessed  in  Vietnam  and  on  the  coura- 
geous ministry  of  missionaries  and  relief 
workers,  Snyder  said,  “We  must  have  a 
much  enlarged  and  intensified  prayer  life.” 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  the 
missionaries  who  transferred  temporarily  to 
Malaysia  have  been  able  to  rent  a house 
overlooking  the  ocean,  very  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  Doris  Sensenig  and  children,  and 
Dorothy  Beidler.  Their  address  is  14  Tan- 
jong  Bungah  Park,  Penang,  Malaysia. 

Quakes  Leave  Uncertainty 
in  Sicily 

There  is  a “wait  and  see”  attitude  in  and 
around  Palermo,  Sicily.  As  recent  as  Mar.  6, 
quakes  were  recorded  in  the  area.  These 
were  not  heave  quakes  discernible  by  the 
populace  but  instruments  recorded  the  trem- 
ors. More  than  a month  has  passed  since 
the  devastating  earthquakes  of  Jan.  15  and 
16  brought  panic  to  the  western  half  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Assistance  to  the  stricken 
communities  is  still  on  a temporary  basis. 
Some  180  quakes,  of  varying  degrees,  have 
been  recorded  since  Jan.  14.  The  extreme 
uncertainty  of  the  once  firm  earth  keeps 
fear  and  panic  alive. 

Temporary  shelters  of  wood,  metal,  or 
tents  let  people  sleep  without  fear.  Few 
people  trust  masonry  buildings  anymore. 
Many  of  the  homes  which  remain  intact 
have  a temporary  shelter  nearby  where 
they  sleep  lest  they  be  caught  in  a new 
quake.  When  asked  how  long  they  figure 
on  living  in  the  temporary  shelters,  the 
answer  is  a shrug,  which  means  to  them 
“who  knows.” 

The  two  towns  most  severely  damaged 
are  Gibellina  and  Salaparuta.  The  first- 


named  town  is  “indescribable  and  incred- 
ible.” Only  a few  buildings  remain  standing. 
To  quote  from  George  Brunk’s  report:  “On- 
ly the  carpet  bombing  of  total  war  or  an 
atomic  explosion  could  reduce  a town  to 
what  was  Gibellina.”  Rescue  teams,  with 
bulldozers  and  tractors,  are  still  finding 
bodies  of  the  missing.  They  report  that  a 
nauseating  odor  exists  among  the  rubble 
and  ruin.  In  all,  it  is  a disheartening  and 
discouraging  situation. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  standing  by 
to  assist  whenever  the  opportunity  arrives. 
As  of  now  there  is  extreme  uncertainty. 
They  must  decide  what  type  of  home  they 
will  build  when  and  if  they  restore  their 
homes.  The  immediate  need  is  psychological 
and  spiritual.  They  need  to  know  someone 
cares  and  sympathizes  with  them  in  their 
need.  George  and  Erma  Brunk  are  there 
doing  what  they  can.  They  serve  under  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  They  returned  in  January  to  be- 
gin their  second  term  of  service. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  TO  ALBERTA: 
Carl  and  Lois  (Metzler)  Ramer  of  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  left  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Mar.  25,  for  a one-year  Voluntary 
Service  assignment  in  Anzac,  Alta.  The  Ramers 
will  be  engaged  in  community  development 
work  among  the  Cree  Indians. 

Ramer  spent  the  past  nine  months  with  the 
Board’s  home  missions  department  acting  as 
liaison  between  area  churches  and  the  Elkhart 
community  in  detecting  specific  community 
needs. 

Stemming  from  Ramer’s  initiative,  an  Elkhart 
low  rental  settlement  now  has  a boys’  club 
and  a weekly  fellowship  meeting,  the  latter 
sponsored  by  Belmont  Mennonite  Church  of 
Elkhart.  A tutoring  program  employing  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Belmont,  and  Mis- 
sion Board  personnel  assists  community  youth. 
Family-to-family  relationships  have  developed 
as  a result  of  these  activities. 

Other  churches  involved  in  Ramer’s  pro- 
grams include  Yellow  Creek  and  Salem 
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Mennonite  churches,  Hively  Avenue  General 
Conference  Church,  and  the  Benham  Avenue 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  A committee  has  been 
appointed  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
Rainers. 

The  Ramers  are  members  of  the  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  They 
have  a son,  Jon  Andrew,  bom  Jan.  2,  1968. 


Sharing  Fund  Doubles 

Final  tabulation  of  contributions  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  toward  the  1967  Christ- 
mas Sharing  Fund  reveals  that  $16,604.81 
was  given.  The  Fund  is  divided  among  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  and  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education. 

The  1967  figure  is  almost  double  the 
previous  year’s  $8,433.04.  Originated  in 
1964,  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  is  de- 
signed to  give  Christians  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  “plus  giving”  outside  the  tightly 
knit  circle  of  family  and  friends. 

While  designated  contributions  were  for- 
warded to  the  specific  organization,  the 
funds  were  distributed  equally  among  the 
three  agencies. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
headquartered  in  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Mennonite 
General  Conference  at  Scottdale,  Pa.;  the 
three  Mennonite  colleges  are  Hesston,  Go- 
shen, and  Eastern  Mennonite. 

MCC-Bolivia  Moves  to 
Cochabamba 

In  January  the  MCC-Bolivia  headquar- 
ters was.  moved  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  site 
MCC  occupied  since  1963,  to  Cochabamba, 
nearly  200  miles  away. 

When  the  lease  of  the  property  expired 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Cochabamba  was  chosen  as 
the  location  where  the  total  program  of  the 
MCC  could  best  be  handled.  There  was  a 
reluctance  to  leave  Santa  Cruz  because  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  frontier  area,  the 
office  s proximity  to  the  Mennonite  colonies, 
and  the  majority  of  MCC  workers  presently 
located  in  and  around  Santa  Cruz. 

An  increasing  number  of  workers,  however, 
are  now  being  assigned  to  locations  more 
easily  accessible  from  Cochabamba.  In  addi- 
tion, volunteers  spend  the  first  14  weeks  of 
language  study  in  Cochabamba  before  ful- 
filling assignments  across  Bolivia. 

All  shipments  from  voluntary  agencies  must 
first  be  cleared  there,  and  this  is  where  most 
agencies  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  have  their  offices. 

o o o 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  was  elected 
as  a director  on  the  Board  of  American 
Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.,  with  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Orie  O.  Miller  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Hesston  College  Choir 


The  38-member  Hesston  College  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lowell 
Byler,  will  travel  to  the  Southwest  during 
the  Easter  recess.  They  will  sing  in  fourteen 
churches  in  six  states — Kansas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  and  Colo. 

The  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Apr.  2,  Gospel 
Fellowship  Menn.,  Scott  City,  Kan.;  Apr.  3, 
Beth-El  Menn.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Apr.  4,  Bethel  Menn.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
Apr.  5,  Sunnyslope  Menn.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ; 


Apr.  6,  Faith  Menn.,  Downey,  Calif.;  Apr. 
7,  Holly  Park  Methodist,  Gardena,  Calif.; 
p.m..  Seventh  Street  Menn.,  Upland,  Calif.; 
Apr.  8,  Sharon  Menn.,  Winton,  Calif.;  Apr. 
9,  Trinity  Methodist,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. ; Apr. 

11,  Walsenburg  Menn.,  La  Veta,  Colo.;  Apr. 

12,  Glennon  Heights  Menn.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Apr.  13,  Pueblo  Menn.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Apr. 

14,  Emanuel  Menn.,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  p.m.. 
Rocky  Ford  Menn.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Apr. 

15,  Bird  City  Methodist,  Bird  Citv,  Kan. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Voices — No  Comment,  a long-play  record 
to  supplement  the  churchwide  study  of 
“Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World,’  is  now 
being  mailed.  If  your  congregation  has  not 
ordered  this  peace  resource,  direct  your  in- 
quiries to  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Richard  Bartholomew  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  North  Lima  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church,  Mar.  17. 

J.  Randall  Zercher,  an  alumnus  of  Hess- 
ton College,  will  join  the  faculty  at  Hesston 
College  as  full-time  instructor  in  the  music 
department  with  the  beginning  of  the  1968- 
69  school  year.  Mr.  Zercher,  who  joined 
the  Bethel  College  music  faculty  in  1966, 
served  both  Hesston  and  Bethel  colleges  as 
private  voice  instructor  this  past  year  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Mississippi-Louisiana  Regional  Confer- 
ence, May  4,  5,  at  Camp  Bena  Lea,  Cov- 
ington, La.  Speakers  include  Howard  Zehr, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  James  Hershberger,  Hesston, 
Kan.;  and  Lowell  Nissley,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  In- 
stitute at  Rosedale,  Ohio,  closed  Mar.  8. 
The  mixed  chorus  group  gave  a program 
and  one  of  the  faculty  gave  a closing  ad- 
dress. The  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  Bible  School  and  Institute  this  year 


was  173.  The  Bible  School  begins  the  first 
of  the  year  and  continues  for  six  weeks. 
The  Institute  is  divided  into  three  terms. 
The  first  term  is  held  before  Christmas 
and  the  next  two  follow  Christmas  vacation. 
For  information  concerning  next  year’s  pro- 
gram, write  David  E.  Showalter,  Plain  City, 
Ohio  43064. 

Parole  di  Vita,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’ 
Italian  program,  has  released  a new  LP 
record  of  four  gospel  songs.  Recording  artist 
is  Speaker  Elio  Milazzo’s  sister,  Tina. 

This  release  is  the  third  in  a continuing 
program  of  recording  the  gospel  for  home 
witness.  The  records  are  distributed  by 
colporteurs  and  evangelical  bookstores 
throughout  Italy,  in  addition  to  being  of- 
fered on  the  program.  Others  purchasing 
the  albums  invite  neighbors  into  their 
homes  to  hear  both  the  singing  and  the 
preaching. 

Parole  di  Vita  is  heard  in  Italy  each 
week  over  Radio  Monte  Carlo.  Field  di- 
rector is  George  Brunk  III. 

The  following  positions  will  be  open  at 
Lake  Center  Christian  School  in  September 
1968:  combined  grades  3-4  and  5-6,  junior 
high  mathematics  and  science. 

Lake  Center  Christian  School  is  a paro- 
chial, elementary,  and  junior  high  school. 
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located  in  Stark  County  near  Hartville, 
Ohio.  It  is  sponsored  by  predominantly 
Mennonite  patrons  of  the  Hartville  com- 
munity and  has  a new  $150,000  plant  with 
125  students.  For  further  information 
write:  Paul  Miller,  Principal,  Lake  Center 
Christian  School,  Hartville,  Ohio  44632. 

Change  of  address:  Gordon  Schrag  from 
Goshen,  Ind.  to  Box  361,  Calico  Rock, 
Ark.  72519.  Tele.:  501  297-3913. 

The  new  telephone  number  for  Jesse 
P.  Zook,  Austin,  Ind.,  is  812  794-7811. 

Lester  D.  Heatwole,  Elkton,  Va.,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  Mar.  17.  Lloyd  S. 
Horst  was  the  officiating  bishop,  assisted  by 
John  D.  Risser,  D.  W.  Lehman,  J.  Ward 
Shank,  and  F.  E.  Weaver. 

Sanford  L.  Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  Mar.  17.  The 
officiating  bishop  was  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  as- 
sisted by  John  D.  Risser,  D.  W.  Lehman,  J. 
Ward  Shank,  and  F.  E.  Weaver. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Four  at  North 
Lima,  Ohio;  seven  at  Glad  Tidings,  Bronx, 
N.Y. ; one  at  Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  one 
by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont. ; three  at  Bethel,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio;  five  at  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind; 
eleven  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Black  Oak,  Hancock,  Md. ; six  by 
baptism  and  seven  by  confession  of  faith  at 
First  Mennonite,  Morton,  111. 

Special  meetings:  Eugene  Herr,  Harper, 
Kan.,  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper,  Kan., 
Apr.  7-14.  Kenneth  Good,  Lanham,  Md., 
at  Northside,  Lima,  Ohio,  Apr.  10-14,  and 
at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  Apr.  28  to 
May  5.  Mahlon  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Apr.  11-14. 
Glenn  Sell,  Columbia,  Pa.,  at  Ridgeview, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  Apr.  14-21.  William  R. 

Calendar 


Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111., 
Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Fairlawn, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Apr.  7-14.  Melvin 
Leidig,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  at  Community  Men- 
nonite, South  Bend,  Ind.,  Apr.  7-11.  Clyde 
D.  Fulmer,  Morton,  111.,  at  Congerville, 
111.,  Apr.  7-10. 

Marvin  Stutzman  was  installed  as  li- 
censed pastor  for  the  Bourbon  Mennonite 
Chapel  Church,  Bourbon,  Ind.,  Mar.  17, 
with  Homer  F.  North  in  charge.  Former 
pastor  Robert  Gerber  and  wife  left  for  the 
mission  field  in  Brazil. 

Delbert  Erb  wrote  from  Bragado,  Ar- 
gentina, after  being  there  one  month,  “Our 
hatchery  and  chicken  farm  project  proceeds 
with  the  continued  cooperation  of  MEDA 
(Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associa- 
tion). During  the  next  year  we  hope  to 
make  certain  organizational  and  adminis- 
trative changes  to  favor  our  operations.” 

Mrs.  Eugene  Blosser  reported  from  Sap- 
poro, Japan,  that  Mrs.  Yorifume  Yaguchi  is 
in  good  physical  condition  after  major  sur- 
gery last  November. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Shellenberger  mirrored 
some  of  the  adverse  conditions  in  Biafra, 
the  province  which  seceded  from  Nigeria. 
“Since  January  we  have  lived  on  practically 
no  money  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  money.  We  haven’t  been  able  to 
pay  January  salaries  to  our  staff. 

“We  have  been  eating  almost  anything, 
totally  from  the  market — all  local  foods. 
We  haven’t  had  meat  for  months,  except 
for  an  occasional  chicken  I butcher.  We  are 
surviving  OK.’’ 

John  I.  Smucker,  pastor  of  the  House  of 
Friendship  congregation  in  New  York,  re- 
ported that  a 16-year-old  youth  was  slain 
in  his  neighborhood  by  an  arrow  shot  from 
the  bow  of  a hostile  youth.  The  slain  youth 
occasionally  visited  the  Cellar,  the  coffee- 
house operated  by  the  House  of  Friendship, 
and  also  was  a friend  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers there. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  an 
urgent  need  for  a secretary  to  work  imme- 
diately in  the  personnel  office.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Mildred  Schrock,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

A ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the 
Shvamnagar  Christian  Hospital,  a project 
of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellow- 
ship of  India  medical  board,  was  held  Feb. 
19.  John  Blosser,  chairman  of  the  medical 
board,  and  S.  K.  Choudhury,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  rehabilitation  department 
of  the  Indian  government,  turned  the  first 
spades  of  soil. 

As  early  as  1964  several  Mennonite 
missionary  doctors  in  India  were  commis- 
sioned to  study  the  medical  needs  of  this 
region  and  make  recommendations  to 
MCSFI.  The  location  for  the  hospital  is 
25  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 

Construction  of  the  50-bed  hospital  is 
made  possible  by  the  recent  $165,000  gift 
from  the  Brot  fur  die  Welt  (Bread  for  the 
World)  organization  to  MCSFI  via  the 


Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Dr.  Richard  Keeler  was  one  of  the  three 
men  named  “Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Kentucky  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  their  state  convention 
in  Louisville,  Feb.  17. 

Last  November  Keeler  completed  two 
years  of  voluntary  service  in  Whitesburg 
under  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
continued  working  there  after  his  service 
term  expired.  Because  of  his  contribution 
the  Whitesburg  Jaycees  had  earlier  voted 
him  as  Letcher  County’s  “Outstanding 
Man  of  the  Year.” 

The  correspondence  course,  “Living 
for  Christ,”  is  being  published  in  German 
by  the  German  broadcast  Worte  des  Lebens, 
Liestal,  Switzerland,  under  the  direction  of 
missionary  Harvey  Miller. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I deeply  appreciated  the  editorial,  "New  Life 
Is  Needed”  (Feb.  20  Gospel  Herald),  as  well  as 
the  longer  editorial,  “What  Peace  Testimony?” 
(Feb.  27  issue).  These  editorials  gave  some  fresh, 
candid  analyses  of  issues  facing  us.  I look  for- 
ward to  some  more  invigorating  editorials  and 
articles  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I suppose  one  reason  I like  the  Gospel  Herald 
so  much  is  that  I read  it  in  a devotional  way  to 
see  how  I can  be  helped  to  deeper  Christian  liv- 
ing through  the  inspiration  I get.  Usually  I for- 
get about  what  I disagree  with  or  don’t  care  for. 
I have  only  one  life  to  serve  Christ.  I want  to  be 
influenced  by  the  best.  I thank  God  and  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Gospel  Herald  for  helping  to  shape  my 
life  over  the  past  20  years — from  my  teen  years 
on.  May  God  continue  to  bless  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  Herald. — Carl  Smeltzer,  Arehbold, 
Ohio. 

• • o 

Thank  you,  Bro.  Drescher,  for  your  editorial  of 
Mar.  12,  “Relief  Sales,  etc.”  You  have  put  into 
words  my  own  personal  feelings  on  this  subject. 

Why  must  we  have  something  in  return  for 
what  we  give?  Why  are  kickoff  banquets  neces- 
sary to  stir  us  to  become  involved  and  to  give?  I 
like  the  method  of  giving  Jesus  gives  in  Mt.  6:1- 
4.  “Be  careful  not  to  perform  your  religious 
duties  in  public  so  that  people  will  see  what  you 
do.  If  you  do  these  things  publicly  you  will  not 
have  any  reward  from  your  Father  in  heaven. 
So  when  you  give  something  to  a needy  person, 
do  not  make  a big  show  of  it,  as  the  show-offs 
do  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the  streets.  They 
do  it  so  that  people  will  praise  them.  Remem- 
ber this!  They  have  already  been  paid  in  full. 
But  when  you  help  a needy  person,  do  it  in  such 
a way  that  even  your  closest  friend  will  not  know 
about  it,  but  it  will  be  a private  matter.  And 
your  Father,  who  sees  what  you  do  in  private, 
will  reward  you,”  (N  T.  in  Today’s  English  Ver- 
sion). 

I am  glad  that  our  church  has  a well-planned 
method  of  giving  and  by  quietly  giving  our  offer- 
ing each  Sunday  we  give  to  all  the  needs  of  our 
church  program.  If  all  our  churches  would  follow 
Paul's  instructions  for  planned  giving  in  1 Cor. 
16:2,  there  would  be  no  need  for  money-raising 
projects,  no  need  for  headlines  of  what  we  are 
doing,  because  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  take  care  of  the  sick, 
and  give  the  gospel  to  those  who  have  never 
heard.  The  proof  of  our  giving  would  show  as 
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these  needs  are  met  throughout  our  world. — 
Martha  Bartel,  Gap,  Pa. 


I just  want  to  say  a big  "Amen”  to  your  edi- 
torial, “Morals  ’68  and  the  Unclear  Trumpet.” 
May  the  Lord  use  it  to  wake  us  up  to  see  the 
realities  of  the  day — trends. 

Why  can’t  we  as  a church  lift  up  a standard  of 
living  that  the  world  would  accept  as  belonging 
to  Christians,  and  we  would  not  need  to  be  radi- 
cal either?  Now  in  some  things  we  are  mere  tag- 
alongs.  No  wonder  we  are  losing  our  power  and 
influence  as  a church.  Oh,  that  we  might  see  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  among  us!  I am  go- 
ing to  continue  to  pray  for  a great  revival. — A. 
C.  Good,  Sterling,  111. 


Your  service  as  an  editor  often  is  a fulfillment 
of  the  Scripture:  “Therefore  encourage  (admon- 
ish, exhort)  one  another  and  edify — strengthen 
and  build  up — one  another,  just  as  you  are  do- 
ing” (1  Thess.  5:11,  Amplified  N.T.). 

Your  editorial,  “Relief  Sales,  etc.”  (Mar.  12), 
was  a good  reminder  to  all  of  us  to  reconsider 
our  motives  of  giving.  Shall  we  more  and  more 
find  it  necessary  to  be  thrilled,  fed,  or  enter- 
tained before  we  open  our  purses  to  a good 
cause? 

Some  years  ago,  while  1 was  visiting  in  a large 
city,  a large  church  across  the  street  was  holding 
its  annual  fair.  The  rector  himself  boasted  of 
having  sold  over  $5,000  worth  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages during  the  week  of  its  bazaar.  To  him  the 
means  was  justifiable  because  of  the  end;  that  of 
the  “devil  having  had  the  money  long  enough” 
and  now  putting  it  to  work  for  the  church. 

I’m  “rooting”  for  more  of  this  brotherly  ex- 
change which  motivates  and/or  checks  and  want 
to  be  willing  to  be  on  the  receiving  as  well  as 
the  giving  end. — Omar  A.  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Berkheimer,  Andrew  L.  and  Mary  Kathryn 
(Gehman),  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fifth 
daughter,  Rose  Ann,  Feb  24,  1968.  (One  son  de- 
ceased) 

Blosser,  Marcellus  and  Judy  (Short),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Chad  Elliott,  Mar. 

8. 1968. 

Brunk,  Merle  and  Theda  (Ruppert),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Debra  Jo, 
Feb.  29,  1968. 

Dintamin,  Phil  and  Judy  Ann  (Myers),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  first  child,  Sonya  Leigh,  Mar.  10, 
1968. 

Friesen,  Harry  and  Patricia  (Capron),  Denver, 
Colo.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Kendra  Lea, 
Feb.  9,  1968. 

Graybill,  William,  Jr.,  and  Lois  (Stoltzfus), 
Mexico,  Pa.,  first  child,  Mervin  Dale,  Mar.  12, 
1968. 

Hartman,  Dean  and  Donna  (Barkey),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ei- 
leen, Feb.  23,  1968. 

Hess,  Amos  and  Lorraine  (Gingrich),  Ronks, 
Pa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rosene. 

Landis,  James  and  Beverly  (Derstine),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Ann,  Jan.  8,  1968. 

Oswald,  Rolland  and  Marilyn  (Eichelberger), 
Beemer,  Neb.,  fifth  daughter,  Beth  Lynn,  Feb. 

29. 1968. 

Ramer,  Charles  and  Ruth  (Brubaker),  Duchess, 
Alta.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Priscilla  Ann, 
Mar.  6,  1968. 

Roth,  Auris  and  Beverly  Jean  (Stutzman), 
Milford,  Neb.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Pamela 
Kay,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Sensenig,  John  Ray  and  Grace  (Snader),  New- 


manstown,  Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Patti  Starla, 
Mar.  7,  1968. 

Soltolano,  Bruce  and  Leah  (Yoder),  Sellersville, 
Pa,  second  son,  Craig  Milo,  Jan.  11,  1968. 

Steckle,  David  and  Carol  (Swartzentruber), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kevin  Eugene,  Mar.  13, 
1968. 

Steckle,  Paul  and  Katherine  (Erb),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Brian  Craig,  Mar.  7,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Marvin  and  Yvonne  (Graber),  New- 
comerstown,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Henry 
Randal,  Jan.  2,  1968. 

Weaver,  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Alderfer),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Dale, 
Feb.  24,  1968. 

Wyse,  John  Mark  and  Gladys  (Shenk),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  and  third  children,  first 
daughters,  Sharon  Kay  and  Sandra  Lvnn,  Feb. 

22. 1968. 

Yoder,  Dewey  and  Carol  (Graber),  Wolford, 
N.D.,  second  daughter,  Shana  Dee,  Feb.  20, 
1968. 

Yoder,  John  E.  and  Grace  (Yoder),  Salisbury, 
Pa,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sharon  Dawn, 
born  Oct.  30,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Mar. 

13. 1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Charles — Martin. — James  N.  Charles,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Charlotte  M.  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa., 
both  of  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  by  James  M. 
Shank,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Gerlach — Graybill. — Robert  Lee  Gerlach, 

Mountville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Mildred  H.  Graybill, 
New  Providence,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong..  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  Mar.  9,  1968. 

Headings — Christner. — Robert  Eugene  Head- 
ings, Amlin,  Ohio,  and  Mary  Lucille  Christner, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  both  of  the  Sharon  cong.,  by 
Abram  Kaufman,  Feb.  17,  1968. 

Kendall — Phillips. — Delbert  Alan  Kendall, 

Peoria,  111.,  and  Jacquiline  Rosella  Phillips,  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  Ann  Street  cong.,  by  J.  J.  Hostetler, 
Jan.  27,  1968. 

Metzler — Fisher. — Elmer  W.  Metzler,  Meyers- 
dale  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Violet  J.  Fisher,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by  Ross  Metzler  and  Elam 
G.  Lantz,  Feb.  24,  1968. 

Showalter — Brunk. — Martin  Showalter,  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.,  Marion  cong.,  and  Anna  H.  Brunk, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  bv  David  Kniss, 
Feb.  22,  1968. 

Snyder — Lind. — Carl  Snyder,  Gervais,  Ore., 
and  Eilene  Lind,  Salem,  Ore.,  both  of  Western 


Mennonite  cong.,  by  Marcus  Lind,  Feb.  17,  1968. 

Stuckey — Wyse. — Allen  J.  Stuckey  and  Jean- 
nie  Louise  Wyse,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lock- 
port  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey,  Jan.  27,  1968. 

Yoder — Miller. — -Wilbur  J.  Yoder  and  Lydia 
A.  Miller,  both  of  Canton,  Ohio,  First  Menno- 
nite cong.,  by  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Dec.  30,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  Jacob  E.,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and 
Mary  (Erb)  Brubaker,  was  born  near  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa,  Aug.  31,  1888;  died  at  his  home  near  Mt. 
Joy,  Feb.  17,  1968;  aged  79  y.  5 m.  16  d.  He 
was  married  to  Barbara  Nissley,  who  died  in 
1965.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Paul  N. ),  5 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Hen- 
ry, Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Elmer),  and  2 sisters  (Mary 
— Mrs.  John  L.  Hess  and  Annie — Mrs.  Elam 
Musser).  One  sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home, 
Feb.  20,  with  Henry  W.  Frank  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Culp,  Emma  W.,  daughter  of  August  and 
Pauline  (Schaefer)  Habig,  was  born  at  Garrett, 
Ind.,  Nov.  25,  1890;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Ruth,  near  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Mar.  4, 
1968;  aged  77  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Mar.  12,  1919, 
she  was  married  to  Claude  C.  Culp,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Helen — Mrs.  Elmer  Swartz  and  Ruth)  and  4 
grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Fairview,  Mich.,  Mar.  7, 
with  Dan  Zook,  Floyd  Yoder,  and  Virgil  Hersh- 
berger officiating;  and  at  the  Pleasantview 
Church  near  Brethren,  Mich.,  with  Edw.  Jones 
officiating. 

Detwiler,  Linda  Moude,  daughter  of  Earl  and 
Edna  (Kenagy)  Detwiler,  was  bom  at  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  Jan.  18,  1951;  died  at  University  Medical 
Center,  Columbia,  Mo.,  from  acute  leukemia. 
Mar.  6,  1968;  aged  17  y.  1 m.  17  d.  Surviving 
are  her  parents,  2 brothers  (Louis  and  Raymond), 
and  one  sister  (Betty  Potter).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Church,  Leonard,  Mo.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  8,  with  Daniel 
Kauffman  and  Carl  L.  Phipps  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Brethren-Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eberly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Mary  (Good)  Martin,  was  born  near  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1886;  died  at  her  home  Mar.  2, 
1968;  aged  81  y.  11  m.  22  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Ira  Eberly,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  6 children  (Martha,  Bertha — Mrs. 
Willis  Good,  Edith — Mrs.  Benjamin  Horst,  Clara 
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— Mrs.  Elmer  Showalter,  Ida — Mrs.  Leroy  Wen- 
ger, and  Willis),  33  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mary  Rohrer).  Four  sis- 
ters and  2 brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  Frank 
Nice  and  Elmer  Good  were  in  charge  of  memorial 
services  at  the  Martins  Church. 

Fitzwater,  Jessie  Mongold,  son  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Fitzwater,  was  bom  in  Hardy  Co.,  W.  Va. ; died 
at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  Mar,  9,  1968;  aged  87  y.  He  was  married  to 
Marie  Whitmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Glade,  Otis,  Ernest,  and  William),  5 
daughters  (Mrs.  Lottie  Nesselrodt,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Gray,  Mrs.  Annabelle  Ketterman,  Mrs.  Goldie 
Clements,  and  Mrs.  Violet  Zirkle),  one  brother 
(Elmer),  28  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Hermon 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
12,  with  Linden  Wenger  and  Ward  Halterman 
officiating;  interment  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery, 
Mathias,  W.  Va. 

Frey,  Aaron  D.,  son  of  Eli  L.  and  Anna 
(Short)  Frey,  was  bom  at  Pettisville,  Ohio,  June 
20,  1882;  died  from  a stroke,  at  Detwiler  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  7,  1968;  aged 
85  y.  8 m.  16  d.  On  Mar.  7,  1907,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Rupp,  who  died  Jan.  13,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Aurelius  F.,  Elias  H.,  A.  Dale, 
and  Jesse  J. ),  7 daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Harold 
H.  Short,  Ivah — Mrs.  Kenneth  Beck,  Bertha — 
Mrs.  John  Stuckey,  Agnes — Mrs.  Lloyd  Schmucker, 
Violet— Mrs.  Kenneth  Aeschliman,  Ada — Mrs.  Joe 
M.  Schrock,  and  Velma — Mrs.  Charles  Kamp),  3 
brothers  (Dan  D.,  P.  L.,  and  Jesse  J. ),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Lydia — Mrs.  Henry  Wyse  and  Mary — Mrs. 
Milton  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  the  Zion 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
10,  with  Ellis  B.  Croyle  officiating;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Katie  G.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Hettie  Ann  (Good)  Weber,  was  born  in  Brecknock 
Twp.,  Mar.  15,  1891;  died  at  Mohnton,  Pa.,  Mar. 
3,  1968;  aged  76  y.  11  m.  3 d.  On  Oct.  24,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Silas  G.  Gehman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Mamie — 
Mrs.  David  G.  Musser  and  Lester  W. ),  9 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Allen),  2 sisters  (Nancy — 
Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Homing  and  Stella — Mrs.  Allen 
Musser),  and  one  foster  brother  (William  H.  Lea- 
man).  One  son  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Gehman’s  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Bowmansville  Church,  Mar.  6, 
with  Carl  W.  Martin  and  Benjamin  F.  Weaver 
officiating. 

Getz,  Anna  N.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Susan  B.  (Newcomer)  Shertzer,  was  bom  near 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1884;  died  at  her  home 
in  Lititz,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1967;  aged  83  y.  1 m. 
18  d.  On  Nov.  10,  1910,  she  was  married  to  John 
R.  Getz,  who  died  June  10,  1964.  Surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Anna  S.  and  Ruth  S. ),  3 sisters 
(Mary  N.,  Amanda  N.,  and  Ada  N. ),  and  one 
brother  (Benjamin  N ).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  29,  with  Isaac  Sensenig,  Mahlon  Zimmer- 
man, and  Lester  Wenger  officiating;  interment  in 
East  Petersburg  Reformed  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Lena,  daughter  of  John  and  Katie 
(Miller)  Schlatter,  was  born  near  Trenton,  Iowa, 
Sept.  16,  1878;  died  at  the  Henry  County  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  following  a 
stroke,  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged  89  y.  5 m.  24  d.  On 
Oct.  25,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Simon  Ginger- 
ich, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  an  adopted 
son  (Earl),  2 brothers  (Dave  and  John),  one  sister 
(Emma — Mrs.  Cornelius  Schrock),  7 grandchildren, 
and  9 great-grandchildren.  An  adopted  daughter 
(Mildred  Faye)  preceded  her  in  death,  Sept.  27, 
1927.  One  sister  (Anna — Mrs.  Emery  Yoder)  and 
one  brother  (William)  also  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  13,  with 
Vernon  S.  Gerig,  Willard  Leichty,  and  Robert 
Hartzler  officiating. 

Goertz,  Gustave,  son  of  Henry  and  Agnes 
(Schroder)  Goertz,  was  born  at  Kazun,  Poland, 


July  6,  1892;  died  at  his  home  in  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  from  a stroke,  Mar.  6,  1968;  aged  75  y. 
8 m.  On  Sept.  11,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Elisa- 
beth Kuehn,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Fred,  Gus,  and  John),  one  daughter  (Alice — 
Mrs.  Herbert  Peebles),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Eva 
Bartel  and  Emma).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Zion  Church,  Archbold,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  9,  with  Ellis  B.  Croyle  and  P.  L. 
Frey  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Mattie,  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and 
Emma  (Shifflet)  Blosser,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Va., 
Feb.  22,  1883;  died  at  the  Detwiler  Hospital, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1968;  aged  85  v.  16  d. 
On  Jan.  11,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Emanuel 
Hartman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Lucie — Mrs.  Kores  Thierry,  Emma — 
Mrs.  Louis  Poorman,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Keith 
Barnes),  4 sons  (Herman,  Wayland,  Elias,  and 
DeWitt),  15  grandchildren,  7 foster  grandchildren, 
26  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Jonas,  Fred, 
and  Sam),  and  2 sisters  (Priscilla — Mrs.  Mervin 
Schull  and  Mrs.  Katie  Lahman).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Mar.  12,  with  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cem- 
etery. 

Jantzi,  Benjamin,  son  of  Jacob  B.  and  Magda- 
lena (Wagler)  Jantzi,  was  born  near  Linwood, 
Ont.,  May  24,  1913;  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospi- 
tal, London,  Ont.,  Feb.  13,  1968;  aged  54  y.  8 m. 


20  d.  He  is  survived  by  his  father,  4 brothers 
(Simeon,  Elias,  Aaron,  and  Samuel),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Miriam — Mrs.  Ervin  Nofziger).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  mother,  one  brother  (To- 
bias in  1967),  and  one  sister  (in  infancy).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Maple  View  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Feb.  16,  with  Steve 
Gerber  and  Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

King,  Harvey,  son  of  Abraham  and  Fannie 
(Stutzman)  King,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
Sept.  29,  1884;  died  at  Fairlawn  Nursing  Home, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar.  10,  1968;  aged  83  y.  5 m. 
10  d.  On  Dec.  28,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Car- 
rie Rupp,  who  died  Jan.  12,  1962.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Ralph  and  Glen),  5 daughters  (Ilva — Mrs. 
Leland  Wyse,  Ella — Mrs.  Dennis  Nofziger,  Mil- 
dred— Mrs.  Everett  Smith,  Beulah — Mrs.  Truman 
Grieser,  and  Doris — Mrs.  Chester  Nafziger),  32 
grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Wm.  H.  and  Ed- 
ward), and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lena  Rychener  and 
Amanda — Mrs.  Sam  Beck).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  13,  with  Charles  H.  Gautsche  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Emma 
(Stutzman)  Roth,  was  born  at  Chappell,  Neb., 
Oct.  24,  1902;  died  at  Seward  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mar.  7,  1968;  aged  65  y.  4 m.  12  d.  On  Feb.  17, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Arthur  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lucille — 
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Mrs.  Vern  Stauffer  and  Arlene — Mrs.  Merle 
Stutzman),  2 sons  (Willis  and  Dennis),  13  grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Schweitzer,  Mrs. 
Clara  Beckler,  and  Mrs.  Bess  Mast),  and  4 broth- 
ers (Nick,  Abe,  John,  and  Calvin).  One  brother 
and  one  sister  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Fairview  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  9,  with  Sterling  U.  Stauf- 
fer and  Oliver  Roth  officiating. 

Sensenig,  Kenneth  L.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  S.  Sensenig,  was  born  July  3,  1944;  died 
Feb.  23;  1968;  aged  23  y.  7 m.  20  d.  Death  came 
by  electrocution  when  the  truck  in  which  he  was 
a passenger  came  in  contact  with  a high  voltage 
line.  On  July  2,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
D.  Whitmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  12 
brothers  and  sisters  (Ruth  Ann,  James,  John, 
Earnest,  Daniel,  Darrell,  Paul  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Baum,  Mary  Lou,  Martha  Faye,  Rose 
Marie,  and  Debbie).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mummasburg  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Rowe  Church,  Feb.  27,  with  Amos  E. 
Martin,  Richard  Danner,  Paul  C.  Martin,  and 
Forrest  Ogburn  officiating. 

Smith,  Kirby  Franklin,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Martha  (Swartz)  Smith,  was  born  at  Spring  Creek, 
Va.,  Aug.  26,  1882;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mar.  4,  1968;  aged  85  y.  6 m.  7 d.  On  May  10, 
1903,  he  was  married  to  Bessie  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Burkholder,  Mrs.  James  Eaton,  Mrs.  Austin 
Burkholder,  Mrs.  Randolph  Lambert,  Joseph  E., 
Robert  S.,  and  Kirby  F.,  Jr  ).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  7,  with  Dewitt  Heatwole  and  H. 
Richard  Bolls  officiating. 

Stauffer,  Christian  D.,  son  of  John  and  Bar- 
bara (Greiser)  Stauffer,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Nov.  4,  1882;  died  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged  85  y.  4 m. 
7 d.  On  Dec.  15,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Eicher,  who  died  May  6,  1959.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Glen  and  Uriah),  one  daughter  (Lois 
— Mrs.  Harvey  Riley),  one  niece  (Laurene  Curtis, 
who  was  taken  into  the  home  at  the  age  of  four 
years),  one  brother  (John),  15  grandchildren,  and 
28  great-grandchildren.  Preceding  him  in  death 
were  one  son  (Vernon),  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Fairview  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  13,  with  Oliver 
Roth  and  Ammon  Miller  officiating 

Umstattd,  Louesa  Frances,  was  born  Oct.  20, 
1880;  died  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Feb.  21,  1968;  aged 
87  y.  4 m.  1 d.  She  was  a member  of  the  Lyon 
Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Clark  Funeral  Home,  Hannibal,  Feb.  24,  with 
Daniel  Kauffman  and  Frank  Keller  officiating; 
interment  in  St.  Jude  Cemetery,  Monroe  City. 

Weaver,  Jacob  S.,  son  of  John  A.  and  Annie 
(Stauffer)  Weaver,  was  born  at  New  Holland,  Pa., 
July  6,  1908;  died  at  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Dec.  7,  1967;  aged  59  y.  6 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  13, 
1930,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  A.  Hursh, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  2 
daughters  (Laura  and  Dorcas — Mrs.  J.  Donald 
Herr),  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers  and  7 sisters 
(James  S.,  Mary  S.,  Katie— Mrs.  Titus  W.  Zimmer- 
man, Lydia  S.,  Martin  S.,  Annie — Mrs.  Adam  M. 
Horst,  John  S.,  Enos  S.,  Maggie  S.,  Frances  S., 
and  Lena — Mrs.  John  S.  Stauffer).  Two  brothers 
and  one  sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Myerstown  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Weaverland  Church,  Dec. 
10,  with  J.  Clair  Hollinger,  Isaac  Sensenig,  and 
Aaron  Sensenig  officiating. 

Yoder,  Ella,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Knepp)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
May  14,  1892;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Jan.  9,  1968;  aged  75  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Sept.  2, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Joe  M.  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Daryl, 
Dorothy,  Melva — Mrs.  Eugene  Garber,  and  Rus- 
sel), 10  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Chris 
Troyer  and  Mrs.  Ollie  Gingerich).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  13,  with  J.  John  J.  Miller, 
John  Duerksen,  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber 
officiating. 
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i am  be  diAc  Lived! 

ANt>  WAS  D e At)  ; 

ANt)  beboLb, 
i am  ALive 
for  eveRMORe 


ReveLATioN  i.-8 


The  Third  Day 

By  Dar 


What  a lift  to  the  spirits!  The  skies  had  been  black  and 
the  storm  had  threatened  the  country  around  Jerusalem  as  it 
thrashed  the  hillsides.  The  people  groaned,  but  now  the  sun 
broke  through. 

Up  there  on  Golgotha  the  few  friends  who  had  endured 
the  blast  of  the  elements  shook  their  garments  and  looked 
toward  the  crosses.  The  thieves  had  long  since  ceased  their 
moaning.  Now  the  Carpenter  was  quiet,  too.  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  was  dead. 

It  was  Black  Friday.  Yet,  in  the  hearts  of  Mary  and  John 
as  they  spoke  together,  there  was  that  glint  of  encourage- 
ment. The  one  thief  had  affirmed  his  faith  in  Jesus.  Maybe 
He  wasn’t  dead. 

“Let’s  get  Him  down  quickly.  Perhaps  there’s  still  a 
chance,  we  can  hear  one  of  them  say.  But  no,  the  body 
needs  only  to  be  prepared  for  the  tomb,  they  discover  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Saturday  is  worse.  No  word  of  encouragement  from  any 
source.  A few  of  the  disciples  send  word  of  their  sorrow  at 
Mary’s  loss,  but  each  is  so  keenly  aware  of  his  own  loss  and 
the  loss  of  the  cause  that  there  is  little  interchange  of 
sympathy.  Some  try  to  get  their  minds  off  the  situation  by 
fishing;  others  are  still  so  fearful  of  a general  persecution  of 
His  disciples  that  they  stay  in  hiding  all  day  Saturday. 

Sleep  is  slow  in  coming  Saturday  night.  It  is  the  Sabbath, 
but  there  is  no  joy  in  the  worship.  At  sundown  and  after- 
ward the  quiet  groups  of  loyal  followers  have  little  to  say. 

“But  we  must  be  up  early  to  check  on  the  tomb.  Suppose 
someone  disturbs  it,  John  reminds  them. 

“The  guard  will  make  it  secure,”  we  can  hear  Mary  of 
Magdala  assure  them.  Still  at  dawn  they  are  up  and  out, 
with  little  sleep  to  show  for  the  night  behind  them. 

The  tomb  is  empty.  “While  they  were  still  puzzling  over 
this,  two  men  suddenly  stood  at  their  elbow,  dressed  in 
dazzling  light.  The  women  were  terribly  frightened,  and 
turned  their  eyes  away  and  looked  at  the  ground.  But  the 
two  men  spoke  to  them,  ‘Why  do  you  look  for  the  living 
among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here:  he  has  risen!  Remember 
that  he  said  to  you,  while  he  was  still  in  Galilee — that  the 
Son  of  Man  must  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
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and  must  be  crucified,  and  must  rise  again  on  the  third  day.’ 

“Then  they  did  remember”  (Luke  24:4-8).° 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly.  If  only  they’d  come  sooner, 
they  might  have  actually  seen  the  resurrection.  But  Sunday — 
the  first  day  of  the  week — dawned  that  day  in  glory.  In  glory 
for  everyone  concerned  with  the  Messiah. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  race  between  Peter 
and  John.  The  quiet  talk  between  Jesus  and  Mary  of  Magdala. 
The  surprise  in  the  upper  room  when  Jesus  appeared.  The 
two  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  and  their  strange  fellow  traveler. 

But  back  to  that  day  of  glory:  can  any  words  in  Christen- 
dom do  justice  to  the  full  meaning  of  that  morning?  It  was  a 
day  of  glory.  Let  your  mind  wander.  Think  of  the  wide  range 
of  persons,  groups,  nations,  and  societies  to  whom  that  third 
day  was  a day  of  wonder  and  victory  and  hope. 

Glory  for  Jesus 

Easter  morning  was  a day  of  glory  to  Jesus  Himself.  His 
long  years  of  tension  with  the  Jewish  leaders  were  over. 
His  task  of  teaching,  dying,  and  rising  again  was  all  behind 
Him.  The  enemies  of  our  Savior  could  do  their  worst:  they 
had  not  changed  the  course  of  God’s  will  for  His  Son.  Sunday 
dawned  in  victory,  satisfaction,  and  glory  for  Christ.  His  last 
words,  “It  is  finished,”  must  have  come  back  to  Him  with 
great  contentment.  The  hard  part  was  over.  The  finishing 
touches  remained.  God  and  Christ  shared  the  early  morning 
in  glory. 

There  were  those  last  sessions  with  the  disciples.  There 
was  the  steadying  of  Peter,  the  confirming  of  Thomas,  and 
the  instructions  they  needed  to  have  before  the  Holy  Spirit 
came.  But  the  mammoth  task  of  Jesus’  ministry  was  ended. 

And  we  have  the  confidence  that  such  a day  is  ahead  for 
us,  each  of  us.  A day  when  God’s  “Well  done  will  be 
aimed  at  us.  A day  when — if  we’re  faithful  to  the  end — He’ll 
say,  “You’ve  done  your  share;  pass  the  torch  along  and  enter 
into  your  own  glory.  I have  a place  that  Jesus  has  prepared 
for  you.  ” 

The  glory  Christ  felt  on  Easter  morning  is  waiting  for  us. 

Glory  for  the  Church 

The  church  itself  shared  in  the  glory  of  Easter.  The  work 
Christ  started  has  continued.  In  a way,  that’s  what  the 
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church  is:  the  groups  of  people,  formed  and  working  at  con- 
tinuing the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  teach,  preach, 
heal,  minister,  encourage,  correct,  warn,  and  oversee  the 
souls  of  this  world  as  Jesus  did. 

And  that  morning  when  Jesus  claimed  victory  over  death, 
the  church  was  given  a divine  blessing  to  add  to  the  truths 
Jesus  had  already  taught  her.  In  fact,  that  truth,  the  eternal 
life  of  Christ,  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  theology  of 
Christ’s  people.  His  resurrection  became  a promise  of  the 
church’s  most  glorious  truth.  “But  the  glorious  fact  is  that 
Christ  did  rise  from  the  dead:  he  has  become  the  very  first 
to  rise  of  all  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  . °(1  Cor.  15:20.) 

It  was  not  just  an  isolated  miracle.  It  was  not  a case  ot 
God  rescuing  His  only  Son  from  a cruel  and  heartless  world 
of  evil  men.  It  was  God  demonstrating  His  power  over  death 
first  through  the  raising  of  His  Son,  but  also  as  a signal  to 
arms  for  the  church.  Because  Christ  arose,  we,  too,  shall 
live  forever.  What  a cutting  edge  this  has  given  the  message 
of  hope  for  the  church!  What  a glorious  finish  to  the  most 
glorious  life  ever  lived  on  these  sin-infested  grounds  of  earth! 

Glory  for  Us 

But  the  glorious  Easter  act  of  resurrection  heralds  a day 
of  glory  for  each  individual  on  the  earth,  too.  It  was  glorious 
for  God  to  have  His  Son  alive  again;  it  is  an  ongoing  gospel 
of  hope  and  life  to  the  church  to  know  it  can  fully  preach 
everlasting  life  with  Christ’s  resurrection  as  the  historic  be- 
ginning. But  it  is  also  a very  personal  matter  of  glory. 

Christ  can  say,  “Peter,  you  denied  Me;  but  to  you  I give 
the  gift  of  life  everlasting. 

Christ  can  say  to  Judas:  “Son,  your  rash  act  is  far  more 
disastrous  than  you  ever  imagined.  You  killed  yourself  out  of 
horror  of  the  act  you  committed.  Your  pity  for  Me  and  your 
disgust  for  yourself  resulted  in  eternal  death.  If  only  you’d 
waited  to  see  how  it  all  came  out,  you,  too,  could  have 
shared  in  My  life  in  heaven. 

Christ  can  say  to  you  and  me,  “You  weren’t  there  at 
Calvary  to  see  the  shame  of  My  death,  but  if  you  believe  in 
Me,  you,  too,  can  have  life  eternal.  You  can  rise  again.  You 
can  view  this  life  as  a prelude  to  the  next. 

“You  mothers,  who  share  the  sadness  of  a crippled  son 
or  daughter:  lift  up  your  chins.  That  loved  one  can  share 


everlasting  life  with  you,  and  be  fully  fit  as  well. 

To  that  young  man  in  prison,  the  voice  of  the  living  Lord 
can  come:  “Take  heart,  my  son.  This  cruel  world  is  punish- 
ing you  for  your  crime.  You  deserve  it.  But  those  two  who 
were  hung  next  to  Me  deserved  it,  too.  Do  you  recall  My 
promise  to  the  one  who  believed  in  Me?  It  was  not  that 
I sympathized  with  him  or  accused  him  of  wrongdoing.  I 
promised  that  on  that  very  day  he  would  see  eternity  with 
Me  in  paradise.  Look  out  from  those  bars,  believe  in  Me  and 
you,  too,  will  have  another  chance  in  a world  to  come.  I 
arose.  You  will,  too.  You  can  have  paradise.’ 

To  that  pastor  with  the  cares  of  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  risen  Lord  speaks:  “Lift  up  your  head,  brother  of 
Mine.  In  this  world  you  will  know  the  cares  that  I knew. 
You  will  see  the  raw  side  of  life  and  have  your  heart  broken 
a hundred  times  by  the  disappointments  that  are  native  to 
this  world. 

“Brother  of  Mine,  take  heart.  I have  prepared  a place  for 
you;  I’ll  be  back- and  you’ll  come  live  with  Me.  It’s  a glorious 
thing  I promise,  but  I keep  My  promises.  Keep  toiling  on;  a 
glorious  day  is  ahead  for  you.” 

The  glory  of  Easter  is  a signal  to  each  Christian.  The  kind 
of  thrill  that  Mary  felt  when  the  Master  whispered,  “Mary, 
to  her  can  be  yours  and  mine.  The  hearts  strangely  warmed 
by  the  Emmaus  road  companion  can  be  warmed  again  in  our 
day. 

Remember  the  thrill  you  felt  years  ago?  (As  with  the  thief 
on  the  cross  who  repented?)  But  now  you’re  in  that  “Black 
Saturday”  twilight  of  your  life,  and  you  wonder  about  the 
future. 

Take  heart.  There  is  a day  coming  that  will  dawn  in  glory. 
It  is  a promise  to  the  church,  verified  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  purchased  your  salvation  on  Calvary.  If  you  have  faith 
to  accept  Him  as  Savior,  have  further  faith  that  He  will 
create  a personal  day  of  glory  for  you  when  all  you  are 
now  walking  through  will  be  worth  it. 

“Yet  a little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more; 
but  ye  see  me:  because  I live,  ye  shall  live  also”  (Jn  14:19). 

Do  you  “see”  Him?  If  He  is  your  companion,  then  He 
has  that  place  prepared  for  you,  and  that  day  of  glory,  too. 

“From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Shalom  Makers 

I am  writing  this  during  the  final  countdown  after  which 
the  eleven-week  study  of  “Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World” 
will  be  launched.  Participation  in  the  30-some  workshops 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada  has  nearly  all  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. I have  participated  in  several  and  found  a certain 
enthusiasm,  a seriousness,  a deep  responsibility  among  the 
teachers  attending  that  is  most  encouraging. 

Yet  I am  troubled  with  a haunting,  I hope  unfounded,  fear 
that  the  whole  thing  will  be  just  another  exercise  in  prep- 
aration for  nothing.  Peace  for  Mennonites  is  still  the  magic 
word,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  dutifully  studying  it  for  eleven 
weeks,  of  bringing  out  the  verses  and  the  passages  and  the 
context,  of  dusting  them  off,  polishing  them  up,  loading  them 
neatly  in  freight  cars,  then  at  the  end  of  the  stint  backing  the 
boxcars  into  a “quiet  in  the  land”  siding  where  they  will  be 
noticed  by  no  one. 

If  that  sounds  harsh,  test  it.  Ask  someone  in  your  congre- 
gation what  peace  means.  Ask  yourself.  You  will  be  likely 
to  get  a string  of  non  answers — like  noninvolvement,  non- 
participation, nonresistance.  And  you  may  see  the  evidence 
of  doing  nothing  best  in  your  community. 

Or  ask  the  people  in  your  community,  “What  do  you 
think  the  Mennonites  mean  by  peace?”  One  serious  observer 
said  it  with  sickening  preciseness:  “They  do  not  believe  in 
fighting,  except  among  themselves.”  He  told  the  truth.  Sev- 
eral new  Menno  splinters  are  sharpening  their  identity  right 
now.  During  these  eleven  weeks  of  studying  “Peacemakers  in 
a Broken  World,”  we  may  be  contributing  to  the  brokenness 
ourselves  by  studying  at  least  three  different  brands  of  peace 
materials.  Some  leaders  feel  they  cannot  recommend  the  kind 
of  peace  being  studied  in  a neighboring  Mennonite  congre- 
gation. In  the  eyes  of  others,  what  kind  of  authorities  on 
peace  are  we  anyway? 

But  let’s  be  positive.  Let  this  special  focus  on  peace  result 
in  action  in  every  congregation.  Let  there  be  peacemaking 
of  the  kind  which  breaks  down  barriers — first  between  our- 
selves, then  between  us  and  our  neighbors.  “For  he  is  our 
peace,  who  hath  . . . broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion” between  people  everywhere. 

We  must  get  the  wall-breaking  action -oriented  word  for 
peace  into  our  vocabularies  and  into  our  blood.  That  word 
is  the  old  Hebrew  word  “Shalom.”  It  means  much  more  than 
the  absence  of  conflict,  more  than  sitting  in  some  quiet 
corner  being  nonresistant  until  the  sun  goes  down.  Shalom 
has  the  active  components  of  reconciliation,  freedom,  and 
hope. 

In  a word,  with  a world  more  broken  than  your  news- 
papers picture  it,  your  congregation  had  better  do  more  than 
study  peace.  It  must  move  out  of  the  pews  and  make  Shalom. 
This  may  be  its  last  opportunity. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

Forgive  us,  O God, 

When  we  used  Your  bounty  in  providing 
In  building  only  for  ourselves ; 

When  we  defied  Your  laws  in  giving 
By  failing  to  share  with  others. 

Too  often  we  have  filled  our  barns 
And  begged  for  more. 

We  have  allowed  food  to  mold 
Unconscious  of  children 
Crying  for  bread. 

Open  our  eyes  to  see 
Our  brother’s  need. 

Open  our  hearts  to  feel 
Our  brother’s  hunger. 

Open  our  hands  to  give 
Until  we  know 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
Than  to  receive.  ” 

In  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Amen. 


North  Lima  Church 

The  North  Lima  Mennonite  Church  is  located  a little  over  a mile 
south  of  Interchange  16  on  the  Ohio  Turnpike.  It  was  established  in 
1824  and  was  one  of  the  three  original  congregations  which  composed 
the  Mahoning-Columbiana  County  church  district.  In  1948  North  Lima 
and  the  other  two  congregations  (Midway  and  Leetonia)  were  organized 
as  separate  congregations.  Richard  Bartholomew  is  the  pastor  and  David 
C.  Steiner  is  the  resident  bishop.  Membership  is  111. 
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Have  You  Heard  the  Latest? 


One  wonders  why  pundits  who  ought  to  know  better — and 
probably  do? — allow  themselves  to  get  so  much  mileage  out 
of  the  word  “modem.” 

It  is  surely  no  secret  to  those  who  traffic  in  the  language 
of  “man  come  of  age”  that  in  fact  it  is  no  more  “modern”  to 
be  a skeptic  than  it  is  to  be  a believer.  Why,  then,  do  the 
exponents  of  the  latest  theological  faddism,  whatever  fashion 
it  wears,  rarely  miss  the  opportunity  to  insinuate  the  notion 
that  it  is  peculiarly  “modern  to  be  a doubter  and  pathetical- 
ly “out-of-date”  to  be  a believer?  And  that  “mature  modern 
man”  can  no  longer  in  these  days  of  his  majority  believe  in 
the  “myths  with  which  his  mother  beguiled  his  childhood? 

But,  of  course,  if  it  is  really  “modem  to  put  God  to  the 
proof,  then  everyone  knows  that  the  serpent  in  the  Garden 
was  born  too  soon.  Or  if  indeed  it  is  a hallmark  of  maturity 
to  raise  a polite  eyebrow  or  make  a noisy  snort  over  acts  of 
faith,  then  old  Noah  dealt  with  a lot  of  very  mature  cynics. 
And  if  it  is  contemporary  to  inquire  contemptuously,  “What 
is  truth?”  then  Pontius  Pilate  was  but  yesterday  appointed 
procurator  of  Judea.  Perhaps  Pilate  did  leave,  still  hidden 
somewhere,  a little  manuscript  entitled,  But  of  Course  He  Is 
Dead  (subtitled:  By  One  Who  Ordered  His  Execution).  When 
the  dusty  jar  in  which  it  may  be  now  preserved  is  at  last 
opened,  no  doubt  the  appropriately  translated  and  annotated 
publication  will  at  once  appear  on  theological  required  read- 
ing lists — as  latest  proof  of  a “modern”  thesis. 

Have  the  traffickers  in  “modernity”  been  so  busy  tailoring 
theology  to  fit  the  prevailing  semantic  taste,  and  so  engaged 
in  shrinking  the  dimensions  of  faith  to  the  knotholes  in  the 
defenses  of  unbelief,  that  they  have  not  once  remembered 
that  they  are  doing  what  St.  Paul  declined  to  do  for  the 
“modems”  gathered  to  hear  this  “babbler”  at  the  Areopagus 
one  day,  quite  long  ago?  Is  it  “modem”  to  extrapolate  from 
one’s  own  incredulity  to  "modem  man  can  no  longer  believe 
that  . . . ,”  or  is  it  sophisticated  charlatanism?  Is  it  indeed 
so  clever  to  scalp  tickets  for  seats  in  scoffer’s  row,  or  was  the 
writer  of  Psalm  One  born  before  his  time?  Resurrection  was, 
on  the  Areopagus  and  in  the  great  hall  of  Festus,  as  unpalat- 
able to  “culture  in  the  first  century  as  it  is  to  “science”  in 
our  own — but  what  is  so  “modern”  about  the  skepticism  that 
comes  to  expression  in  the  one  form  or  the  other? 

Our  world  is  modern.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  different  in  many 
ways  from  that  of  yesterday.  But  while  the  scenery  changes, 
the  players  remain  quite  the  same.  Man  steps,  as  it  were,  di- 
rectly from  Eden  into  Now.  The  “history  that  records  any 
other  man  than  the  one  we  know  is  largely  hypothetical.  Is, 
say,  Tragic  Man  in  Eugene  O'Neill  more  "modem”  than  he 
was — or  better,  is — in  Shakespeare  or  Sophocles?  (He  is,  in 
Albee,  or  she  is,  noisier  only  because  his  vocabulary  is  small- 
er.) Is  Comic  Man  more  “out  of  date”  in,  say,  Aristophanes 


than  he  is  in  Cervantes  or  Dickens?  And  is  Believing  Man 
less  “modern”  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  than  he  is  in  Dostoev- 
sky? 

Come  now,  dabblers  in  loose  language.  It  can  be  dubbed 
“old  fashioned”  only  by  libel  to  say  that  the  most  profound 
insights  into  the  nature  of  true  humanism — how  Man  came 
by  it,  how  he  lost  it,  and  how  he  may  receive  it  once  again 
— are  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  man’s  Maker.  And  it  is 
“modem  only  by  label  to  crown  rebellion  with  the  halo  of 
maturity. 

But  the  point  is  not  only  rhetorical.  A man  with  a weak 
case  may  be  almost  forgiven  (at  least  understood)  for  seeking 
what  props  he  can,  even  illicit  ones  which  betray  his  uncon- 
cern for  history  and  preciseness;  but  those  who  seek  to  in- 
struct the  young,  eager,  and  ingenuous  as  only  the  young  can 
be,  are  saddened  by  the  piper  who  seduces  them  with  his 
brazen  “modernity.”  Of  course,  the  young  want  to  be  ahead 
of  tomorrow;  and  of  course  they  are  taken  in  by  the  novel, 
the  latest,  the  avant-garde.  Youth,  no  longer  childish  and 
not  yet  childlike,  are  blinded  by  the  sunlight  of  their  expecta- 
tions from  discerning  the  Old  Serpent  beneath  his  latest  garb. 
But  those  who,  in  this  generation,  make  play  on  “modern 
as  bait  for  the  trusting,  bear  a heavy  burden  not  only  of  his- 
torical error  but  of  cruel  and  immoral  deception. — Lester  De- 
Koster.  By  permission  of  The  Reformed  Journal. 

The  Gospel  We  Preach 

To  choose  then  the  way  of  obedience  and  service  will 
bring  us  into  conflict.  If  we  are  concerned  only  with  our- 
selves, the  choice  will  be  easy.  If  we  are  concerned  with 
Christ’s  mission  to  the  world,  the  choice  will  be  hard. 

This  will  mean  identifying  ourselves  with  the  needs  of 
men  wherever  men  are  in  need.  This  will  mean  self-denial 
and  true  crossbearing.  It  will  mean  going  where  men  are, 
where  men  are  suffering,  and  suffering  with  them  to  show 
them  the  way. 

This  is  a social  gospel  because  it  touches  society,  the  men 
and  women  of  our  time.  It  is  a worldly  gospel  because  it 
goes  out  into  the  world.  This  is  an  evangelical  gospel  because 
it  announces  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  a radical 
gospel  because  it  produces  radical  results.  This  is  the  gospel 
of  meaning  and  hope  because  hopeless  man  is  brought  in 
touch  with  his  Redeemer  who  gives  life  instead  of  death. 
This  is  an  offensive  gospel  because  it  preaches  the  scandal 
of  the  cross,  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  discipleship,  which 
to  the  men  of  the  world  is  foolishness. — From  Paul  N. 
Kraybill  and  Harold  S.  Stauffer,  Overseas  Missions  Report  to 
Eastern  Mission  Board. 
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The  Man 
Who 

Missed  Easter 

By  Dick  Hillis 

Somewhere  among  the  thousands  who  will  read  these 
pages  at  Easter  is  a man  (or  woman)  who  is  inwardly  dis- 
turbed because  God  will  not  leave  him  alone.  You  are  a 
church  member  in  good  standing.  Easter  Sunday  you  will  be 
present.  You  see  no  reason  why  your  religion  on  Sunday 
should  influence  your  daily  living.  You  are  enjoying  your 
present  way  of  life.  Why,  you  wonder,  does  God  keep  putting 
His  convicting  finger  upon  you? 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  not  hard  to  find.  You  are 
experiencing  one  of  the  solid  proofs  of  God  s love  for  you. 
In  the  Scriptures  there  are  many  illustrations  of  the  love  of 
God.  None  is  more  moving  than  our  Lord’s  dealing  with  His 
chosen  disciple,  Judas.  The  relentless,  convicting  finger  of  God 
hounds  him  to  his  grave. 

Let  us  examine  the  heart  and  character  of  this  man,  whom 
we  see  here,  and  then  see  how  Christ,  no  less  than  seven 
times,  sought  to  save  him  from  himself. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  Judas  became  a disciple 
that  he  might  help  deliver  Israel  from  the  heel  of  Rome.  The 
motivating  force  behind  his  following  Christ  was  patriotism. 
The  Scripture  does  not  exactly  bear  this  out.  The  study  of 
his  life  shows  more  clearly  that  he  was  an  ambitious  oppor- 
tunist. Following  Christ  for  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sin  question.  He  was  out  to  get  all  that  he  could  for  himself. 
If  Jesus  were  the  hoped-for  Messiah,  then  Judas  could  only 
win  by  being  one  of  the  earliest  disciples.  This  would  cer- 
tainly assure  him  of  a place  in  Messiah’s  cabinet.  He  was 
clever  enough  to  fully  consider  the  cost  of  following  Christ. 
He  could  be  religious  enough  to  fool  the  wisest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  his  religion  subservient  to  his  lust  for  power 
and  position.  He  was  godly  only  for  personal  gain.  His  very 
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act  of  following  Christ  was  cool,  planned,  and  deliberate.  His 
aim  was  his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Watching  him  we 
get  a vivid  picture  of  the  strength  of  human  depravity.  To 
accomplish  its  selfish  purposes,  it  is  willing  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  sacred  profession  of  the  clergy.  It  is  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  holiest  of  companionship  and  to  live  under  the  bril- 
liant glare  of  the  clearest  of  Light.  Subtle  hypocrisy,  consis- 
tent covetousness,  and  damning  unbelief  seem  to  permeate 
every  fiber  of  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Hypocrisy 

No  man  ever  acted  his  part  so  well.  He  prayed  with  such 
devotion,  preached  with  such  fervor,  and  was  so  much  one 
of  the  little  band  of  “world  changers’  that  not  one  of 
them  put  a finger  of  suspicion  upon  him.  Not  until  the 
night  of  the  betrayal  did  any  of  his  fellow  disciples  know 
that  their  constant  companion  was  a hypocrite.  On  that 
betrayal  night  Judas  joined  the  other  disciples  in  asking 
with  seeming  amazement,  “Lord,  is  it  I?”  (See  Mt. 
26:22-25.)  His  last  words  to  the  Savior  were,  “Hail,  master.” 
What  indescribable  hypocrisy!  His  last  act  before  the  Savior 
was  to  betray  Him  with  a kiss.  By  now  hypocrisy  had  be- 
come a fixed  law  of  his  being.  He  was  its  slave.  It  would 
destroy  him.  Hypocrisy  is  just  as  possible  and  just  as  danger- 
ous today.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  the  “two  timers  who 
attend  church  only  on  Christmas  and  Easter.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  see  among  those  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Hypoc- 
risy is  most  difficult  to  uncover  in  our  own  hearts.  Have  you 
ever  asked  yourself  the  question,  “Why  did  I do  that?  Why 
did  I say  that?  Was  I being  completely  honest  or  was  I 
trying  to  impress?” 

Christ  hates  hypocrisy  and  judges  it  sternly.  No  less  than 
eight  times  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew  we 
read,  “Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!” 
He  closes  His  pronouncements  of  judgment  on  the  hypocrite 
by  asking  a searching  question,  “How  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell?”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Judas,  the  master 
hypocrite,  is  called  “son  of  perdition ”? 

Covetousness 

The  heart  of  Judas  was  filled  not  only  with  hypocrisy  but 
with  covetousness.  The  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  covet- 
ousness is  idolatry.  While  Judas  walked  with  God  he  yet 
served  idols.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  sought  and  got  the 
job  of  treasurer  of  the  company.  His  greed  became  apparent 
when  with  crass  words  he  rebuked  Mary  for  wasting  her 
love  offering  of  ointment  of  spikenard  on  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Hvpocrite  that  he  was  he  suggested  that  it  should  have  been 
sold  and  used  for  the  poor.  No  doubt  the  disciples  agreed 
with  Judas,  but  God  puts  His  finger  upon  the  wicked  heart 
of  this  man  by  declaring,  “This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared 
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for  the  poor;  but  because  he  was  a thief,  and  had  the  bag, 
and  bare  what  was  put  therein”  (Jn  12:6).  Judas  was  frus- 
trated in  this  particular  attempt  to  get  the  300  pence;  so  he 
plotted  to  sell  his  Lord  for  30  pieces  of  silver.  He  is  not  the 
last  man  who  has  betrayed  his  Lord  for  money.  Millions  to- 
day make  materialism  their  god.  They  pay  no  heed  to  the 
question,  “For  what  is  a man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  (Mt.  16:26)?  As  a 
Christian,  I face  the  constant  danger  of  dividing  my  affections 
between  God  and  mammon.  The  Word  of  God  warns,  “Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me”  (Ex.  20:3).  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  judge  and  cast  down  the  idol  of  materialism. 

The  Bible  further  commands,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  . . .” 
(Ex.  20:17).  Covetousness  is  idolatry.  Covetousness  in  your 
heart,  though  unseen  by  others,  is  as  much  an  idol  as  the 
clay  god  before  which  the  Buddhist  devotee  bows.  Life’s  path 
is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  those  who,  like  Demas,  have 
forsaken  Christ,  “having  loved  [the  more]  this  present 
world”  (2  Tim.  4:10). 

Unbelief 

At  no  time  did  Judas  show  that  he  was  a man  of  faith.  In- 
deed his  heart  was  filled  with  unbelief.  To  doubt  is  dreadful, 
but  doubt  may  be  born  of  honest  intellectual  difficulty.  This 
was  not  the  problem  with  Judas.  His  was  a problem  not  of 
mind  but  of  the  will.  For  three  years  he  had  been  given  solid 
evidence  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  By  an  act  of  his 
will  he  refused  to  accept  this  evidence.  This  is  unbelief  at 
its  worst.  This  is  immoral.  This  is  that  “evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief” spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  this  unbelief  that  really 
destroyed  him.  All  of  his  sins  could  be  forgiven,  but  persistent 
unbelief  leads  only  to  destruction.  I cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  danger  of  allowing  unbelief  to  lurk  in  some  hidden  corner 
of  my  heart. 

Although  his  heart  is  blacker  than  the  blackest  night,  God 
will  not  give  him  up.  He  knows  what  is  in  the  heart  of  this 
man,  but  He  is  “not  willing  that  any  should  perish”  (2  Pet. 
3:9).  He  picked  him  in  order  to  prove  that  “God  so  loved  the 
world” — not  a world  made  of  lovable  men  or  of  good  men 
but  of  sinners. 

For  two  long  years  Jesus  deals  very  patiently  and  gracious- 
ly with  Judas.  During  that  time  nothing  is  said  directly  to 
Judas  about  his  own  sinful  heart.  Is  not  the  magnetic  purity 
of  Christ’s  life  enough  to  make  Judas  hate  the  evil  of  his 
own  life? 

In  the  great  Bread  of  Life  discourse  Christ  revealed  that 
He  was  the  living  Bread  from  heaven  and  invited  all  to  par- 
take and  live.  Coming  to  the  close  of  His  message,  our  Lord 
aimed  a warning  directly  at  Judas,  “But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not  . . .”  (Jn.  6:64).  Judas  hardened 


his  heart  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  unbelief. 

Many  of  the  multitude  who  heard  the  Bread  of  Life  dis- 
course refused  to  accept  its  truth  and  turned  away  from 
Christ.  The  Lord,  seeing  what  was  happening,  turned  to  the 
Twelve  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Peter 
answered  his  Lord,  “We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God”  (Jn.  6:69).  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  disciples  were  unaware  of  the  un- 
belief in  the  heart  of  Judas.  Peter  was  confident  he  was 
speaking  for  all.  Jesus  very  plainly  answered  Peter,  “Have 
not  I chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil  [ an 
adversary]?”  John  adds,  “He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot  the  son 
of  Simon:  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of 
the  twelve”  (Jn.  6:70,  71).  Judas  felt  the  finger  of  God  upon 
him  and  the  conviction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  hardened 
his  heart. 

The  next  warning  came  during  the  Supper  at  Bethany. 
Jn.  12.  Mary  had  given  her  best  to  the  Savior.  Judas,  angered 
that  he  did  not  get  the  money,  suggested  that  it  should  have 
been  given  to  the  poor.  Jesus,  anxious  to  defend  her  loving 
act  of  worship  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  Judas  yet 
another  chance  to  repent,  admonished  him,  “Let  her  alone. 

. . . For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you;  but  me  ye  have 
not  always”  (Jn.  12:6-8).  He  was  warning  Judas  that  there 
was  coming  a parting  of  the  ways. 

The  third  year  is  almost  gone  and  Christ  is  soon  to  be 
crucified.  He  is  with  His  Twelve  in  the  upper  room.  He  rises 
from  supper  and  lays  aside  His  garment  and,  taking  a towel, 
girds  Himself  and  washed  His  disciples  feet.  None  seemed 
to  object  until  He  comes  to  Peter.  Jesus  meets  that  ob- 
jection with,  “If  I wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me”  (Jn.  13:8).  Not  fully  aware  of  what  is  meant,  Peter  now 
requests  that  Jesus  wash  his  hands  and  his  head  also.  In 
answering  Peter,  our  Lord  again  takes  the  opportunity  to 
warn  Judas  to  repent,  “.  . . ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are 
not  all  clean”  (Jn.  13:10,  11).  Only  Judas  understands  that 
Jesus  is  talking  of  him.  Yet  Judas  hardens  his  heart. 

The  same  evening  He  again  warns  Judas.  He  startles 
the  Twelve  by  saying  to  them,  “One  of  you  shall  betray 
me”  (Jn.  13:21).  This  was  an  opportunity  for  Judas  to  cry 
out  in  repentance  and  confession.  His  very  silence,  how- 
ever, tells  the  story — he  again  hardens  his  heart  in  un- 
belief. Things  move  rapidly  now.  John  is  prodded  by  Peter 
to  bluntly  ask,  “Lord,  who  is  it?”  For  the  first  time  Jesus 
exposes  Judas  openly,  “He  it  is,  to  whom  I shall  give  a 
sop,  when  I have  dipped  it.  . . . He  gave  it  to  Judas  . . .” 
(Jn.  13:26).  Now  come  those  awful  words — “Satan  entered 
into  him.” 

Jesus  and  Judas  meet  once  again  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  Judas,  a traitor  to  the  end,  greets  his  Lord  with  a 
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kiss.  Jesus,  merciful  to  the  end,  gives  Judas  one  final  demon- 
stration of  His  power  and  love.  Lovingly  protecting  His 
frightened  disciples,  Christ  asks  the  priests  and  soldiers 
whom  they  seek.  They  reply  that  they  have  come  to  arrest 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  He  answers  them,  He  majestically 
uses  the  divine  title,  “I  AM.”  Overcome  by  the  authority 
with  which  He  speaks  that  name,  they  fall  on  their  faces. 
This  is  indeed  a moment  for  Judas  to  repent.  Again  he 
refuses  such  love  and  mercy. 

This  is  the  man  who  is  missing  at  Easter.  To  his  sin  of 
murder  he  has  added  his  own  suicide.  The  path  of  unbelief 
is  indeed  self-destruction.  His  life  is  recorded  as  a warning 
to  your  heart  and  to  mine.  We  must  learn  the  awfulness  of 
sin,  any  sin.  Have  we  discovered  that  hidden  sin  and  hypoc- 
risy hidden  only  to  our  fellowmen?  Have  you  learned  to  be 
thankful,  not  fearful,  when  God  graciously  puts  His  finger  of 
warning  and  conviction  upon  your  life?  Do  you  realize  that 
the  continued  pressure  of  God’s  finger  upon  your  life  is  an 
expression  of  the  magnitude  and  the  magnificence  of  His 
love  for  you?  Be  honest.  Uncover  your  whole  heart  before 
Him  and  you  will  discover  for  yourself  that  confession  will 
bring  pure  cleansing  and  relief.  Easter  will  be  to  you 
something  more  than  just  a religious  festival.  Your  relation- 
ship to  Christ  will  be  warm  and  personal.  Reality  will  re- 
place unreality.  Salvation  will  replace  mere  religious  cere- 
mony. Disillusionment  and  frustration  will  fly  away.  You  will 
want  to  write  and  tell  us  that  you  will  not  be  missing  at 
Easter.  D 


A Sonnet  to  Living  Death 

By  Ruth  S.  Burkholder 

We  close  our  eyes  to  yawning  graves,  just  dug, 
and  dance  to  frenzied  tunes  in  empty  streets. 

We  rinse  our  cancered  mouth  with  wonder  drugs 
while  choking  on  dead  leaves  of  winter  past. 

We  search  one  aching  night  and  starving,  cling 
at  daylight,  rushing  to  pink  music-covered  shops, 
Hoping  to  escape  love’s  quiet  discipline, 
there  choking  on  dead  leaves  of  winter  past. 

Napalm  fire  injects  surrendered  bodies, 
arms  bare,  souls  already  long  time  dead. 

Still  we  smile  and  chat  at  tea  of  hobbies 
while  choking  on  dead  leaves  of  winter  past. 

Paradox  that  people,  eating  dead  leaves. 

Pretend  their  bams  are  full  of  pregnant  sheaves. 


Missions  Today 


Perspective  III 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Recently  a daily  radio  commentator  with  a Russian  Menno- 
nite  name  outlined  his  faith.  After  months  of  wondering,  I 
heard  him  make  it  explicit. 

It  came  out  as  humanism — a belief  in  man  and  his  own 
self-action,  man’s  enjoyment  and  excitement  in  his  own 
existence,  an  appeal  to  self-interest  as  a means  for  growth 
and  self-improvement. 

Humanism  appeals  when  all  goes  well.  It  makes  us  toler- 
ant and  understanding  of  others  and  eliminates  compulsion 
to  share  divine  love  or  religious  faith.  Any  faith  will  do,  so 
long  as  the  person  himself  finds  it  meaningful  and  helpful. 

A relief  worker  in  the  Orient  asked  25  years  ago  why  we 
should  be  concerned  about  sharing  Christian  faith.  He  did, 
that  is,  until  he  discovered  how  much  difference  Christian 
faith  really  makes. 

Nor  do  mission  and  service  administrators  ask  why  we 
should  share  our  faith.  Their  question  is.  If  we  don’t  have 
something  which  transcends  the  human  situation,  how  can  we 
stick  when  the  going  gets  rough? 

When  our  human  efforts  are  destroyed  or  come  to  naught 
time  and  again,  what  happens  to  us  and  to  our  work?  When 
the  days  drag  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  years  and  little 
seems  to  be  happening,  how  can  we  keep  on  without  an 
eternal  perspective? 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  humanism  runs  dry.  We 
have  seen  blossoms  and  fruit  appear  when  mere  man  had 
given  up  long  ago.  And  we  have  seen  what  happens  when 
faith  enters  into  a man’s  heart  and  transforms  both  him  and 
his  situation. 

But  let’s  not  sell  humanness  short  either.  John  (1  Jn. 
4:1,  2)  uses  this  humanity  as  a test  of  the  spirits.  “Do  not 
believe  all  who  claim  to  have  the  Spirit,  but  test  them  to 
find  out  if  the  spirit  they  have  comes  from  God.  . . . This 
is  how  you  will  be  able  to  know  whether  it  is  God’s  Spirit: 
everyone  who  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  became  mortal  man 
has  the  Spirit  who  comes  from  God’’  (TEV). 

By  entering  into  human  form  Jesus  gave  our  humanity 
new  dignity  and  meaning.  God  no  longer  only  transcends  our 
humanity,  but  through  Jesus  He  transforms  it.  This  makes 
all  the  difference.  Our  belief  in  God  makes  possible  a new 
realism  and  hope  in  our  belief  in  man.  G 

o o o 

Neither  a doubt-ridden  theology  nor  a cold,  passionless 
orthodoxy  can  meet  the  need  of  our  sick  world.  The  cer- 
tainty that  the  Bible  in  its  entirety  is  ultimate  truth,  that 
it  sets  forth  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  hope  of 
the  world — that  certainly  must  be  sounded  out  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth. — Allen  Bowman,  Is  the  Bible  True? 
(Revell). 
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After  50  Years 


Mission  or  Church? 

By  Mario  O.  Snyder 


A remodeled  streetcar  serves  as  the  worship  center  for  the  new  mission 
outreach  of  the  Ramos  Mejia  congregation  located  in  the  greater  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  area.  Attendance  averages  around  30. 

Latin  America  is  a continent  in  revolution!  The  cry  of 
the  people  and  political  parties  everywhere  is,  “We  need 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  order:  we  need  a revolu- 
tion.” 

But  this  has  been  true  since  1910  when  the  first  social 
revolution  of  modem  times  took  place  in  Mexico.  But  now 
there  is  the  spirit  of  impatience,  urgency,  and  violence.  Men 
are  caught  between  two  main  currents:  that  of  the  guerrilla, 
who  is  willing  to  die — as  the  “Che  did  in  Bolivia — for  the 
establishment  of  change,  or  that  of  the  gorila,  the  military 
men  who  wear  the  botas,  who  resort  to  power  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

Argentina  has  this  revolutionary  fever.  It  is  more  subdued, 
more  carefully  expressed.  For  the  sixth  time  since  1930,  the 
military  have  intervened,  insisting  that  the  people  accept  the 
revolution  of  the  gorilas.  The  monster  of  inflation  continues. 
So  many  wait,  fearful  that  “the  other  revolution”  will  need 
to  come. 

But  a moral  and  religious  revolution  is  fomenting  at  the 
same  time.  Although  Argentina  has  been  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  the  percentage  of  active  Catholics  is  low. 
The  “God  is  dead”  debate  plagues  religious  circles.  Christian 
university  students  face  daily  the  presupposition  that  God  is 
a feeble  and  sick  mind.  Others  waver  under  the  sexual 
pressures  of  the  new  morality. 

But  another  revolution  is  needed  in  Latin  America — one 
that  will  free  men,  not  only  from  social  and  economic  injus- 
tices, but  also  from  inner  fears  and  enslaving  sin. 

The  missionary  is  in  Argentina  to  proclaim  that  a true 
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revolution  can  be  attained  through  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So  “we  proclaim  Christ — yes,  Christ  nailed  to  the 
cross;  though  this  is  a stumbling-block  to  Jews  and  folly  to 
Greeks,  yet  to  those  who  have  heard  his  call,  Jews  and 
Greeks  alike,  he  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God”  (NEB)  ° The  missionary  cooperates  with  the  national 
church  in  bringing  about  this  spiritual  revolution. 

The  missionary  may  be  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  or  he 
could  be  an  asssociate  missionary,  who  supports  himself.  In 
Argentina  national  and  foreign  Christian  workers  accept  one 
another  in  common  vocation.  The  church  may  call  the  mis- 
sionary as  secretary  for  Christian  education  or  youth  service 
or  to  plant  a church  in  a new  city. 

The  missionary  is  here  to  embody  the  spirit  of  partnership 
which  characterizes  the  strategy  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  In  Argentina  there  are  signs  of  a growing  maturity 
in  expressing  partnership  in  the  work  of  the  church.  The 
1968  annual  conference  decided  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
open  work  in  Rio  Negro  province  and  Spain.  National  pastors 
could  go,  supported  by  the  Argentine  church,  if  missionary 
couples  could  replace  them. 
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History  and  Development 

Missionaries  first  came  to  Argentina  in  1917,  more  than  50 
years  ago.  The  J.  W.  Shanks  and  T.  K.  Hersheys  studied 
language  one  year  and  then  located  in  Pehuajo,  220  miles 
southwest  of  Buenos  Aires.  They  soon  established  churches 
in  several  surrounding  cities;  in  1935,  the  work  was  ex- 
panded to  Cordoba  and  in  1941  to  Buenos  Aires  and  among 
the  Toba  Indians  in  the  Chaco,  700  miles  north. 

In  these  efforts  the  missionary  was  the  key  person;  he 
moved  from  town  to  town  preaching  the  gospel  with  the  as- 
sistance of  national  evangelists;  he  pastored  the  newly 
formed  churches;  he  taught  in  the  Bible  school  and  adminis- 
tered the  printery  and  the  children’s  home. 

The  Indigenous  Church 

The  winds  of  the  indigenous  church  began  to  blow  espe- 
cially after  1945.  As  an  indicator  Nelson  Litwiller  made  this 
statement  to  the  annual  conference  in  1954: 

The  church  is  becoming  of  age  to  be  an  autonomous 
body;  since  it  is  part  of  the  great  universal  church  of  the 
Lord,  it  has  its  roots  and  life  in  Christ  . . . autonomy 
means  that  the  church  have  its  own  government,  its 
own  support,  and  that  it  propagate  by  its  own  means 
and  power.  This  means  that  we  need  some  modifications 
in  our  organization.  First,  our  Argentine  church  needs 
legal  recognition  by  the  government.  We  must  also  have 
a new  structure,  simple  but  efficient;  an  entity  that 
cares  for  the  spiritual  aspects,  and  another  that  cares 
for  the  administrative  obligations.  1 
Immediately  afterward  Agustin  F.  Darino  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  conference  body.  The  Mission  Board  did  not 
undertake  the  support  of  any  additional  national  pastors  and 
decreased  its  contributions  to  the  work.  Today,  13  years  lat- 
er, the  Argentine  church  has  assumed  55  percent  of  total 
pastoral  support. 

Reflecting  over  these  events  which  led  to  autonomy,  pastor 
Darino  stated,  “These  decisions  were  somewhat  premature! 
The  needs  were  more  in  the  minds  of  Mission  Board  officials 
and  missionaries  than  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  nation- 
als. The  activity  of  ‘the  mission’  was  very  strong  until  that 
time.  Everything  was  very  ‘missionarized.  This  mentality  still 
influences  decision  today.  We  need  a more  united  and  equal 
effort  in  the  thinking  and  experience  of  the  whole  church.” 

As  the  result  of  those  “drastic”  decisions,  the  group  who 
carried  the  load  of  responsibility  and  sacrifice  were  the  na- 
tional pastores.  They  “left  everything  to  follow”  while  the 
church-at-large  did  not  experience  a corresponding  develop- 
ment in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  For  example,  some 
people  facing  retirement  found  themselves  caught  in  a bal- 
looning inflation  with  insufficient  income  to  live  happily. 

Another  sign  of  progress  toward  autonomy  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  19  of  25  workers  in  Argentina  are  nationals. 
True,  a few  have  sufficient  training  to  encounter  creatively 
the  challenges  of  the  ministry.  The  Bible  Institute  under 
John  Koppenhaver  and  the  Montevideo  Seminary  under  Nel- 
son Litwiller  have  contributed  significantly  to  church  consoli- 
dation. 


But  in  church  extension,  the  statistics  indicate  slower  prog- 
ress. In  1947  the  total  membership  was  around  700,  while 
in  1967  it  was  only  850.  Yet  there  has  been  progress  which 
is  not  reflected  in  statistics.  When  outreach  was  initiated  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1941,  the  main  idea  was  to  minister  to  the 
believers  who  had  migrated  from  the  interior  towns.  But  this 
scattering  led  instead  to  the  establishment  of  several  new 
churches.  Today  in  greater  Buenos  Aires,  a city  of  seven 
million,  there  are  six  full-fledged  Mennonite  congregations. 
In  six  other  places,  there  are  churches  in  embryonic  stages. 
Still  other  areas  are  ripe  for  workers  to  move  in. 

Who  Is  the  Argentine? 

When  the  first  missionaries  arrived,  they  must  have  been 
puzzled  more  than  once  by  the  personality  of  the  Argentine, 
with  his  jokes  and  kidding. 

Julio  Maffud,  an  Argentine  sociologist,  emphasizes,  “Ar- 
gentina distinguishes  itself  from  other  countries  in  Latin 
America  by  being  a country  of  immigrants.”  1 After  the  com- 
ing of  the  conquistadores,  the  late  1800’s  heralded  another 
wave  of  immigrants.  Spain  and  Italy  were  homeland  for 
most,  although  others  came  from  Syria,  Greece,  the  Balkan 
countries,  and  Japan.  Many  were  Jewish.  The  Argentine 
comprises  a “mosaic  of  many  forms  and  colors.” 

The  religious  legacy  of  Argentina  is  Roman  Catholic.  Yet 
the  spiritual  mood  is  one  of  indifference  and  moral  deca- 
dence. Few  men  of  moral  integrity  rise  to  lead  the  country 
in  a revolution  that  would  benefit  others  and  not  pad  bank 
accounts  in  Europe!  Around  2 percent  of  the  people  are  con- 
sidered wealthy. 

The  Future  of  the  Church 

Only  2 percent  of  the  total  population  is  considered  evan- 
gelical. The  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina  is  made  up  of 
small  churches  scattered  over  a large  area  of  the  country. 
The  average  membership  is  around  30. 

The  church  that  once  was  composed  of  poorer  people  has 
changed  to  be  made  up  of  middle-class  people.  Many  pro- 
fessionals are  in  its  membership.  The  church  council  at  Ra- 
mos Mejia  includes  men  who  are  descendants  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Syrian.  These  are  bookkeepers,  bank 
accountants  and  managers,  a lawyer,  a businessman,  and 
traveling  salesman.  In  the  interior  people  are  poorer  because 
of  a considerable  economic  difference  between  the  Buenos 
Aires  area  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

When  John  Mosemann,  president  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  visited  Argentina  in  1964  he  asked,  “What  new 
ministries  do  you  envision?”  As  a result  a ten-year  plan  was 
devised  which  had  two  central  points:  consolidation  and  ex- 
tension. This  plan  was  formally  presented  in  1966.  It  calls 
for  cooperation  among  the  national  churches  and  between 
the  national  and  North  American  churches. 

Consolidation  will  be  integrated  into  local  congregations 
through  Christian  education,  including  leadership  training. 
The  Seminary  will  serve  the  people  where  they  are  by 
sending  professors  on  short-term  assignments. 

But  how  can  the  church  consolidate  when  it  has  a group  of 
pastors  who  are  not  receiving  full-time  support?  Since  1945 
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there  has  been  an  inflationary  process  here.  On  three  differ- 
ent occasions  (1967  being  one)  the  cost  of  living  went  up  30 
percent  or  more  within  a year  while  salaries  remained  static. 

New  Ministries 

There  is  a growing  conviction  that  we  must  share  the  gos- 
pel or  else  we  perish.  The  ten -year  plan  of  expansion  calls 
for  churches  in  new  areas  of  greater  Buenos  Aires,  a minis- 
try to  the  “abandoned”  areas  of  the  interior,  starting  work 
in  Rio  Negro,  and  sending  a missionary  to  Europe. 

Partnership  with  our  North  American  sister  churches  will 
help  (a)  provide  support  for  future  Seminary  graduates  to  go 
into  new  areas  of  the  country;  (b)  start  specialized  ministries 
among  university  students  in  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Cordo- 
ba, and  Santa  Rosa,  or  the  establishment  of  a bookstore  in 


Bahia  Blanca;  (c)  provide  literature  for  such  needs  as  Chris- 
tian education,  peace  witness,  and  social  actions;  (d)  organize 
a social  ministry  to  the  “underprivileged”  of  Argentina;  (e) 
evangelize  through  mass  media;  and  (f)  cooperate  in  consoli- 
dation and  expansion  through  the  presence  of  mission  as- 
sociates. 

"The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
provide,”  is  the  testimony  of  retired,  but  active,  pastor  Al- 
bano  Luayza.  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  young  too.  We 
are  confident  that  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  can 
experience  another  50  years  of  rich  spiritual  blessing. 


1.  Litwiller,  La  Voz  Menonita,  April  1954,  p.  567. 

2.  Maffud,  Psicologia  de  la  Viveza  Gaucha  (Buenos  Aires:  Americalee),  p 61. 

° © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1961. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About 

Race  Relations? 


Involvement  in  the  problem  of  race  relations  is  not  optional 
for  Christians.  We  are  not  permitted  to  withdraw  ourselves 
and  let  happen  what  will.  The  God  who  has  reconciled  us  to 
Himself  in  Christ  has  given  us  “the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion” (2  Cor.  5:18),  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  face 
the  issue  of  race  relations.  Jesus  said  that  His  disciples  were 
“the  salt  of  the  earth”  (Mt.  5:13)  and  “the  light  of  the  world” 
(Mt.  5:14).  To  be  light  and  salt  in  our  time  means  that  we 
must  make  some  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  of  race  relations  in  the  United  States  arises 
primarily  from  patterns  of  discrimination  which  the  dominant 
white  majority  has  imposed  on  various  minority  groups.  At 
one  time  or  another  many  minority  groups  have  felt  this 
discrimination.  Jews  have  felt  the  cold  winds  of  anti-Semitism; 
the  American  Indian  has  been  treated  as  an  outcast  in  his 
ancestral  homeland;  Orientals  have  often  been  regarded  as 
unacceptable  participants  in  American  life;  and  immigrant 
groups  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  such  as 
the  Irish  and  Puerto  Ricans,  have  suffered  from  the  descend- 
ants of  earlier  immigrant  groups. 

All  of  these  instances  of  racial  discrimination  are  matters  of 
concern  to  Christians,  but  at  present  the  issue  of  race  re- 
lations centers  primarily  around  the  relationship  of  whites 
and  Negroes.  Because  the  Negroes  are,  first  of  all,  a much 
larger  group  than  the  other  minorities,  and  then  because  the 
discrimination  of  Jim  Crow  laws  made  it  especially  difficult 
for  them  to  improve  their  lot,  and  because  their  color  made 
it  impossible  to  blend  into  the  rest  of  society  after  a genera- 
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tion  or  two,  the  problem  of  white-Negro  relationships  has 
been  especially  severe.  When  we  speak  about  the  problem  of 
race  relations,  therefore,  we  do  not  forget  the  many  other 
forms  it  takes,  but  the  attitude  and  actions  of  whites  toward 
Negroes  necessarily  become  primary.  And  because  the  white 
race  has  been  dominant  and  has  kept  Negroes  first  enslaved 
and  then  segregated,  the  responsibility  for  the  improvement 
of  race  relations  rests  upon  whites  in  a way  it  does  not  rest 
upon  Negroes. 

The  Issue  in  the  Church 

The  first  place  Christians  must  face  the  issue  of  race  re- 
lations is  in  the  church.  We  may  try  to  witness  to  the  world 
through  resolutions  at  our  conventions,  or  by  counseling  with 
community  leaders,  or  by  supporting  constructive  legislation, 
but  as  long  as  Negroes  are  not  truly  welcome  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  churches,  our  witness  to  the  world  cannot  be 
strong. 

The  psalmist  wrote,  “Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is 
when  brothers  dwell  in  unity”  (Ps.  133:1)!  The  clear  and  con- 
sistent teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  when  men 
come  into  relationship  with  Christ,  they  are  brothers  and  are 
united  with  one  another.  Whatever  may  have  divided  them 
before,  “Here  there  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcised 
and  uncircumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave,  free  man,  but 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all”  (Col.  3:11).  When  people  are  united 
in  Christ,  all  of  the  categories  that  the  world  uses  to  divide 
them  become  secondary. 

The  truth  of  this  was  recognized  by  a Christian  of  the 
second  century,  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote,  “Since  our  per- 
suasion by  the  Lord.  . . . We  who  valued  above  all  things 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  possessions  now  bring  what 
we  have  into  a common  stock  and  communicate  to  everyone 
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in  need;  we  who  hated  and  destroyed  one  another,  and  on 
account  of  their  different  manners  would  not  share  the  same 
hearth  with  men  of  another  tribe,  now  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  live  on  intimate  terms  with  them,  and  pray  for  our 
enemies  and  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  to  live 
according  to  the  good  precepts  of  Christ,  so  that  they  may 
become  partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope”  ( Apology , 
1,  14). 

When  the  world  sees  that  men  who  formerly  would  not 
share  the  same  hearth  with  those  of  another  tribe  are  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  into  their  hearts,  ready  to  dwell 
in  unity  with  them,  it  is  then  able  to  see  the  gospel. 

Paul  expressed  this  truth  by  saying  that  Christians  form  a 
body:  “So  we,  though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and 
individually  members  one  of  another”  (Rom.  12:5).  If  all 
Christians  form  one  body,  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph.  5:23), 
then  we  cannot  say  that  we  can  live  in  separation  from  other 
Christians.  Each  member  of  the  body  is  unique  and  fulfills 
a distinctive  function,  but  each  one  needs  the  others  and 
must  work  together  with  them.  1 Cor.  12:14-31. 

This  unity  of  Christians  which  overcomes  racial  and  other 
divisions  is  shown  by  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  Through 
baptism  we  become  united  with  other  Christians:  “For  just 


as  the  body  is  one  and  has  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is 
with  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one 
body — Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free — and  all  were  made  to 
drink  of  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:12,  13).  Then  those  who  have 
been  baptized  into  one  body  show  their  unity  in  Christ  as 
they  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper:  “Because  there  is  one 
bread,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake 
of  the  one  bread”  (1  Cor.  10:17).  Whatever  our  earthly 
standing,  in  the  church  we  all  partake  of  the  same  “cup  of 
blessing”  and  of  the  same  bread  and  therefore  are  all  one. 

Our  churches,  however,  have  not  always  been  faithful  to 
these  truths  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  practice.  Though 
we  have  been  commanded,  “Do  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world”  (Rom.  12:2),  we  have  allowed  our  practice  to  be 
influenced  more  by  the  patterns  of  the  world  than  by  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  Furthermore,  by  our  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation in  our  churches  we  have  made  the  church  a supporter 
of  discrimination  in  the  society  about  us. 

Christians  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  higher  standard 
which  Christ  has  given:  “A  new  commandment  I give  to 
you,  that  you  love  one  another;  even  as  I have  loved  you, 
that  you  also  love  one  another.  By  this  all  men  will  know 
that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another” 
(Jn.  13:34,  35).  It  is  when  men  see  in  our  actual  practice  in 
our  churches  the  expression  of  this  kind  of  love  to  all  our 
fellow  Christians  that  they  will  know  that  we  are  Christ’s 
disciples. 

One  of  our  best-loved  hymns  is  the  one  which  begins, 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love,” 
often  sung  following  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
But  how  can  we  sing  of  a tie  that  binds  Christian  hearts  in 
love  if  we  refuse  to  allow  Christians  of  another  race  to 
share  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  us?  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  truly  believe  that  there  is  a tie  which 
binds  Christians  in  a fellowship  of  love;  and  we  have  to  ask 
if  the  world  can  see  in  the  practices  of  our  churches  any 
evidence  that  such  a tie  does  exist. 

In  dealing  with  the  issue  of  race  relations,  then,  Christians 
can  begin  by  working  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the 
church.  We  can  stand  ready  to  offer  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship  to  every  believer,  remembering  the  warning,  “If 
you  show  partiality,  you  commit  sin”  (Jas.  2:9).  We  can  make 
the  church,  not  a place  which  reinforces  the  prejudice  of  the 
society  around  it,  but  a place  where  we  search  our  own 
hearts,  where  we  teach  our  children  by  word  and  deed  that 
Jesus  loves  all  the  children  of  the  world,  and  where  we 
manifest  in  every  phase  of  our  church  life  the  unity  which 
Christ  gives. 

The  Issue  in  Society 

Christians,  however,  confront  the  issue  of  race  relations 
in  places  other  than  the  church.  As  citizens,  as  workers, 
as  employers,  as  businessmen,  as  public  officials,  and  in  many 
other  relationships  we  must  deal  with  it.  In  what  spirit  shall 
we  make  our  decisions  when  we  confront  racial  discrimination 
in  the  society  in  which  we  live? 

A good  place  to  begin  is  with  Peter  at  Joppa.  As  a Jew, 
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Peter  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  against 
Gentiles.  He  had  been  taught  as  a part  of  the  tradition  of 
his  people  that  Gentiles  were  unclean  and  that  he  must 
avoid  association  with  them  on  the  social  level.  However, 
the  Lord  wanted  to  send  Peter  on  a mission  to  a Gentile 
named  Cornelius.  When  Peter  went  up  on  the  housetop  in 
Joppa  to  pray,  he  saw  something  like  a great  sheet,  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  in  it  were  all  kinds  of  animals 
which  a voice  commanded  him  to  kill  and  eat.  Peter  ob- 
jected that  he  had  never  eaten  unclean  animals,  but  the 
voice  said,  “What  God  has  cleansed,  you  must  not  call 
common”  (Acts  10:15).  When  the  messengers  came  from 
Cornelius,  Peter  went  with  them  to  Caesarea.  When  he 
arrived,  he  said  to  Cornelius  and  those  gathered  with  him, 
“You  yourselves  know  how  unlawful  it  is  for  a Jew  to 
associate  with  or  to  visit  any  one  of  another  nation;  but 
God  has  shown  me  that  I should  not  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean”  (Acts  10:28). 

This  assertion  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human 
person  is  a starting  point  for  the  Christian  in  all  his  actions 
in  society.  Whatever  a person’s  race,  color,  economic  status, 
educational  level,  or  cultural  background,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered common  or  unclean.  Each  one  has  been  created  by 
God,  and  therefore  deserves  respect. 

Our  society  has  had  many  ways  of  treating  men  as  com- 
mon. The  simple  matter  of  refusing  to  use  the  titles,  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss,  for  Negroes  is  one  way.  We  have  forgotten 
Peter’s  lesson — “Truly  I perceive  that  God  shows  no  par- 
tiality”(Acts  10:34) — and  have  assumed  that  Negroes  could 
not  deserve  that  much  respect. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  attitude  has  been  the  reluc- 
tance or  refusal  to  eat  with  persons  of  a different  race.  This 
was  a manifestation  of  Peter’s  attitude  also.  Paul,  who 
allowed  no  compromise  on  such  an  essential  part  of  the 
gospel,  reported,  “But  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I 
opposed  him  to  his  face,  because  he  stood  condemned.  For 
before  certain  men  came  from  James,  he  ate  with  the 
Gentiles;  but  when  they  came  he  drew  back  and  separated 
himself,  fearing  the  circumcision  party”  (Gal.  2:11,  12). 

Eating  together  is  an  expression  of  human  fellowship.  A 
refusal  to  eat  with  another  person  is  a way  of  calling  him 
common,  and  denying  his  worth  as  a person  whom  God  has 
created  in  His  own  image.  When  Peter  refused  to  eat  with 
Gentiles,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  a matter  of  custom  or 
tradition  or  personal  preference  which  Peter  had  a moral 
right  to  decide  as  he  pleased,  but  it  was  a denial  of  “the 
truth  of  the  gospel”  (Gal.  2: 14). 

That  any  Christian  should  consider  others  inferior  and 
refuse  to  eat  with  them  is  especially  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Christ,  despite  His  dignity  and  status,  did  not 
refuse  to  eat  with  even  the  lowliest  of  sinners.  (Mk.  2:16). 
If  He  was  willing  to  eat  with  sinners  like  us,  how  could  we 
imagine  ourselves  too  good  to  eat  with  any  man? 

This  central  issue  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  per- 
son should  not  be  obscured  by  debates  on  other  questions. 
We  cannot  get  sidetracked  into  mutual  denunciations  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  It  has  become  evident  that  race  re- 
lations is  a problem  of  every  part  of  the  nation;  so  mutual 


finger-pointing  between  North  and  South  should  be  replaced 
with  a common  effort  to  deal  with  it. 

Nor  can  we  allow  the  debates  over  the  way  in  which 
various  groups  are  dealing  with  civil  rights  issues  to  take 
our  attention  from  this  central  concern.  Whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  about  the  activities  of  various  civil  rights 
organizations,  about  the  way  in  which  legislation  in  this 
area  has  been  handled,  or  about  the  way  that  this  issue 
has  been  debated  by  various  politicians  and  political  parties, 
we  Christians  still  must  not  call  any  man  common.  Every 
individual  we  meet  must  be  treated  as  a person  of  worth. 

Nor  should  the  centrality  of  this  truth  be  obscured  by 
speaking  of  property  rights.  This  was  tried  during  the  con- 
troversy over  slavery.  The  defenders  of  slavery  tried  to 
evade  the  moral  issue  of  making  slaves  of  their  brothers  by 
speaking  of  the  slave  owners’  property  rights  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Negroes’  rights  as  human  beings.  At  the  present 
time  many  defenders  of  segregation  have  tried  to  evade 
the  moral  issue  by  talking  about  property  rights.  The  pur- 
pose of  property  rights  is  to  safeguard  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  man,  not  to  deny  them.  What  Jesus  said  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mk.  2:27)  could  be  applied  to  property:  property  is 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  property. 

The  Ultimate  Issue:  Love 

The  ultimate  issue  for  Christians  in  race  relations,  as 
in  any  area,  is.  How  shall  we  express  the  love  which 
Christ  has  given  to  us  and  commanded  us  to  give  to  others? 
The  command  to  love  is  a positive  requirement.  In  the 
field  of  race  relations  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  Christians 
to  avoid  prejudice  and  discrimination;  in  a positive  way  we 
must  show  love  to  people  of  all  races.  The  law  which  James 
calls  “the  royal  law,”  the  law  which  commands,  “You  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,”  makes  no  exceptions;  and 
therefore  we  can  make  none.  (See  Lev.  19:18;  Mt.  22:39; 
Jas.  2:8.)  Wherever  in  our  society  there  is  a “dividing  wall 
of  hostility”  (Eph.  2:14),  the  task  of  those  who  know  the  love 
of  Christ  is  to  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  His  servants 
in  making  peace. 

What  Does  Christian  Love  Require? 

Christian  love  requires  more  than  tolerance.  Tolerance  is 
better  than  intolerance,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  be 
an  advance  if  we  were  willing  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
Negroes  in  our  churches,  in  public  facilities,  in  recreation 
areas,  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  in  positions  of  equal  em- 
ployment, and  in  our  residential  areas.  But  we  might  go 
this  far  and  still  not  have  the  relationship  of  love. 

Christian  love  requires  more  than  obedience  to  the  law. 
Respect  for  the  law  is  required  of  Christians,  except  when 
it  conflicts  with  obedience  to  God;  but  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, even  more  is  needed.  In  recent  years  laws  have  been 
passed  against  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools,  public 
accommodations  such  as  restaurants  and  hotels,  jobs,  and 
other  areas.  Christians  can  make  a contribution  by  showing 
respect  for  these  laws,  and  for  the  orders  of  the  courts 
which  enforce  the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of  minority 
groups.  Love,  however,  is  more  than  obedience  to  law. 
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Christian  love  requires  more  than  paternalism.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  a tradition  among  some  Christians  of 
doing  things  for  Negroes  in  the  manner  of  someone  superior 
helping  someone  inferior,  in  the  manner  of  a father  pro- 
viding for  and  assuming  authority  over  a child,  rather  than 
as  a neighbor  or  as  a brother.  Paternalism  is  doing  things  for 
another  in  such  a way  that  he  is  kept  dependent  rather  than 
encouraged  to  become  independent.  Paternalism  is  giving  a 
handout  to  a Negro  at  the  back  door  while  denying  that  he 
is  good  enough  to  come  to  the  front  door.  Even  those  who 
are  working  to  overcome  racial  discrimination  in  our  society 
may  be  paternalistic,  assuming  the  superior  stance  of  doing 
all  this  for  Negroes  rather  than  working  together  with  them 
to  build  a better  society  for  all  men.  Paternalism  is  better 
than  cruelty  and  indifference,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Christian  love  requires  more  than  willingness  for  things  to 
change  sometime  in  the  indefinite  future.  To  say  “later,”  if 
it  is  said  sincerely,  is  better  than  to  say  “never,”  but  it  is 
not  enough.  People  who  say  “later”  often  seem  to  be  saying 
that  they  are  willing  for  change  to  take  place,  but  only  after 
they  are  dead.  The  time  never  seems  ripe  for  facing  up  to 
painful  decisions.  But  the  more  serious  matter  is  that  when 
we  are  saying  “later,”  we  are  often  presuming  that  we  have 
the  prerogative  of  deciding  when  other  people  can  get  their 
full  rights  as  human  beings.  Jefferson’s  conviction,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
that  men  are  “endowed  by  their  Creator”  with  their  rights. 
Rights  are  given  by  God  and  not  by  other  men.  It  is  for  us 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  which  God  has  given,  not  to 
presume  that  we  are  the  ones  to  give  or  withhold  them 
according  to  a timetable  that  suits  us.  Whites  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  deciding  when  they  think  Negroes  are  ready 
or  mature  enough  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  they  enjoy  them- 
selves. We  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  everything  at  once, 
but  we  can  recognize  that  the  responsibility  is  upon  each  of 
us  to  do  what  he  can  this  day,  and  not  excuse  himself  from 
involvement  by  saying  “later.” 

In  the  present  situation  what  is  required  of  Christians  is 
love.  This  is  the  same  thing  which  has  always  been  re- 
quired and  will  always  be  required.  In  our  time  it  is  the 
only  response  which  will  be  adequate.  No  one  can  say  in 
advance  precisely  what  love  will  mean  in  every  situation; 
this  can  only  be  decided  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Yet  we  can  see  some  things  it  surely  will  mean  in 
our  present  situation. 

Love  will  mean  a desire  to  get  to  know  people  of  other 
races  in  a way  that  has  not  been  possible  while  we  have  re- 
fused to  eat  with  them  or  go  to  school  with  them  or  work 
together  in  organizations  with  them. 

Love  will  mean  an  effort  to  break  down  the  walls  of  the 
ghetto  in  which  Negroes  have  been  confined.  Human  beings 
are  meant  to  be  together  in  the  relationship  of  love,  not 
divided  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  walls  of 
hostility  and  prejudice. 

Love  will  mean  an  effort  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of 
many  generations  of  handicaps  and  injustice  which  the  Ne- 
groes have  suffered,  generally  at  the  hands  of  whites.  We 
must  make  positive  efforts  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  their 


lives  and  to  help  them  to  become  the  kind  of  persons  God 
intends  for  them  to  be.  In  cases  where  we  think  Negroes 
are  not  ready  for  full  participation  in  our  society,  love  will 
impel  us  to  turn  from  criticizing  them  for  this  to  helping  them 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  their  past.1 

Love  will  mean  a willingness  to  forgive  offenses  which  may 
be  committed  against  us  by  members  of  other  races.  We  will 
remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  obligations  laid  upon  all 
those  disciples  who  have  been  taught  to  pray,  “Forgive  us 
our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors”  (Mt.  6:12). 

Love  will  mean  a positive  effort  to  establish  better  re- 
lationships with  individual  Negroes  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  There  now  exists  a tension  in  many  places  between 
the  races,  mutual  suspicion  and  uncertainty;  and  love  will 
compel  us  to  work  to  overcome  this. 

We  will  express  this  love  not  because  some  human  legis- 
lature has  decreed  it,  nor  because  of  the  decision  of  some 
human  court,  nor  just  because  Negroes  are  demanding  better 
treatment,  nor  because  it  is  impossible  for  our  nation  to  be 
an  effective  champion  of  freedom  in  the  world  until  freedom 
is  a reality  for  all  its  own  citizens,  but  because  “the  love  of 
Christ  controls  us”  (2  Cor.  5: 14). 

Some  Answers 

On  the  personal  level 

Accept  your  own  responsibility  in  solving  the  problems 
associated  with  race. 

Through  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  fellowship  with  those  of 
other  races,  strive  to  rid  your  life  of  racial  prejudice. 

Express  your  convictions  about  race,  particularly  where 
those  who  stir  up  race  hatred  are  unchallenged. 

In  family  life 

Recognize  the  importance  of  family  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  attitudes  toward  other  races. 

Seek  to  develop  Christian  attitudes  by  talking  over  what 
children  and  parents  hear  about  the  race  issue  outside  the 
home. 

Parents  should  be  careful  to  set  a Christian  example  in 
relating  to  people  of  other  races. 

Seek  opportunities  to  make  family  friendships  across  racial 
lines. 

In  your  church 

By  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  biblical  truth  relating  to 
race,  the  congregation  can  be  motivated  to  set  an  example 
for  the  entire  community. 

Be  sure  that  worship,  fellowship,  and  service  through  the 
church  are  open  to  all,  even  as  the  New  Testament  churches 
observed  no  racial  barriers.  Eph.  2:11-22;  Gal.  3:26-29. 

In  daily  life 

Help  to  overcome  all  racial  discrimination  in  the  world  of 
work. 

Work  through  community  organizations  of  all  kinds  to  se- 
cure equal  rights  and  opportunities,  remembering  that  it  is 
the  race  problem  which  should  be  attacked,  not  people.  The 
aim  is  to  promote  understanding,  not  to  create  bitterness. 

If  it  seems  wise,  organize  a special  committee  of  concerned 
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citizens  for  the  purpose  of  opening  lines  of  communication 
in  the  community,  for  education  of  the  general  public,  and 
for  specific  actions  in  improving  race  relations. 

Support  legislation  and  legislators  in  the  passing  of  laws 
promoting  racial  justice,  and  oppose  those  who  exploit  prej- 
udice for  political  gain. 

Commend  law  enforcement  officials  for  enforcing  the  laws 


Way  Station 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength. 

—Is.  40:31. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  West  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
important  projects  was  the  famous  pony  express.  Swift  and 
brave  riders  rode  through  the  dangerous  mountains,  over  the 
wide  prairies,  through  the  dangerous  forests  and  risked  their 
lives  to  deliver  mail  and  other  important  things  to  the  set- 
tlers. For  a time,  the  pony  express  was  their  onlv  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  pony  express  horsemen  would  ride  at  top  speed  for  as 
long  as  the  horse  could  perform  it.  Then  they  would  reach  a 
way  station  where  they  would  rest  a while  and  mount  a 
fresh  horse  to  continue  the  dash  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
These  way  stations  were  lifesavers  for  man  and  beasts.  Thev 
made  sure  a fresh  start. 

God  has  provided  the  means  whereby  we  may  enjoy  a sur- 
cease from  things  of  the  world  and  rest  to  store  up  fresh  en- 
ergy in  our  spiritual  and  physical  lives  as  we  travel  through 
life  at  today  s fast  pace.  God’s  way  stations  are  periods  of 
meditation  and  prayer.  We  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
freshed and  better  prepared  for  another  long  stretch  in  the 
road  of  life  that  lies  before  us.  To  use  this  time  of  refresh- 
ment at  God  s way  stations  in  life  is  to  really  experience  the 
rejuvenating  surge  of  power  that  flows  into  our  lives.  And 
we  can  pause  at  these  way  stations  all  through  the  dav. 

Thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  added  strength  for  each  day  coming 
from  the  way  stations  Thou  hast  provided. — Mont  Hurst. 

° © o 

Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  it  has 
been  found  difficult  and  not  tried. — Chesterton. 


Always  There  Is  Hope 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Always  there  is  sound — the  sigh  of  the  willows, 
Sleepy  bird-call,  echo  of  music  afar. 

Always  there  is  light — a light  if  only 

Gleams  of  fireflies,  lightning-sword,  one  star. 

Whisper  of  sound;  but  only  for  ears  that  listen. 

Sparkle  of  light  for  eyes  that  seek  and  grope. 
Night  is  not  wholly  dark  or  wholly  silent. 

Life  never  is  wholly  without  hope. 


without  discrimination. 

Shun  violence,  and  promote  respect  for  the  law,  doing 
everything  possible  as  a Christian  citizen  to  make  sure  that 
legal  structures  do  not  become  tools  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  promote  discrimination. 

Exemplify  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ  in  all  human 
relationships. 


From  My  Scrapbook 

To  Tell  the  Sun 

The  crocus , an  adventuress. 

Peeps  through  the  frost  and  snow 

To  tell  the  sun 

The  time  has  come 

For  lovely  things  to  grow. 

— Mary  Alice  Holden. 

How  About  Church? 

If  friends  come  to  your  home  around  the  time  to  leave  for 
work,  if  an  interesting  television  program  is  scheduled,  if  vou 
are  peeved  with  fellow  employees  or  with  the  boss,  if  one  of 
your  family  is  sick,  if  you  have  a little  headache,  or  if  vou 
are  tired,  do  you  skip  work?  Is  following  Jesus  something  vou 
do  just  when  you  feel  like  it  or  do  alwavs  even  when  it  is 
not  convenient?  Is  the  church  an  army  involving  rigorous 
training,  backbone,  and  strict  discipline  or  is  it  an  entertain- 
ment social  club  where  you  drop  in  when  vou  have  spare 
time  and  nothing  more  exciting  to  do? — Donald  Schrader. 

o o o 

If  men  had  no  faith  in  one  another,  all  of  us  would  have 
to  stay  within  our  incomes. 

O O O 

Isn’t  it  strange  how  unimportant  your  job  is  when  you  ask 
for  a raise,  and  how  important  it  is  when  you  want  a day 
off? 

° » « 

When  God  measures  a man,  He  puts  the  tape  around  the 
heart  instead  of  the  head. — The  Christian  Athlete. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

A Los  Angeles  teacher,  training  her  class  in  the  use  of 
proverbs,  said: 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  what?” 

A little  boy  in  the  class  exclaimed  with  feeling,  “Im- 
possible.” 

o o o 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  if  you  do  not  settle  down  and  become 
more  serious,  you  will  never  grow  up  to  be  a very  respon- 
sible man.” 

Johnny:  Why,  I m a responsible  boy  even  now.  Everv  time 

something  happens  at  home,  my  mother  always  savs  that 
I’m  responsible.  ” 
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Items  and 


When  Henry  Arthur  Fisher,  eldest  son  of 
the  former  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
sworn  in  as  a new  judge  in  January,  he 
became  the  first  English  judge  in  modem 
times  to  take  an  oath  of  affirmation  instead 
of  swearing  on  the  Bible, 

British  law  permits  a person  to  object  to 
being  sworn  on  the  Bible  if  it  is  contrary  to 
his  religious  beliefs.  Normally  a new  judge, 
in  taking  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  queen, 
begins:  "I  swear  by  Almighty  God.  . . ."  Mr. 
Justice  Fisher  simply  said,  “I  do  solemnly, 
sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm.  . . 

0*0 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  the 
“hippie”  movement  was  that  it  showed  that 
love  without  discipline  won’t  work,  according 
to  a prominent  psychiatrist. 

“Some  say  that  the  alienated  youth  of  to- 
day are  trying  to  transmit  an  important  mes- 
sage to  our  generation,”  wrote  Dr.  Graham 
B.  Blaine,  Jr.,  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health 
magazine. 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  a 
peculiarly  half-baked  one  so  far.  . . Their 

only  solution  to  the  injustices  of  today's 
world  is  to  distribute  flowers  and  to  suggest 
that  the  intelligentsia  give  up  and  drop  out. 

“This  is  a message  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
well  afford  to  forget  along  with  most  of  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  psychedelia." 

Dr.  Blaine,  chief  of  psychiatry  for  Har- 
vard’s University  Health  Services,  pointed 
out  that  some  observers  have  noted  “strik- 
ing similarities  between  the  flower  children 
. . . and  the  early  Christians,”  and  that 
some  have  labeled  Christ  as  the  “original 
‘hippie’  because  He  urged  His  fellowmen  to 
tune  in  on  another  world.” 

“More  sensible,”  Dr.  Blaine  declared,  “has 
been  the  equation  of  the  love  philosophy  of 
the  flower  children  with  the  concept  of 
Christian  love  and  here  perhaps  is  the  only 
truly  valuable  lesson  we  can  derive  from 
‘hippiedom.’ 

“Their  attempts  to  live  by  love  alone  led 
not  to  some  glorious  Nirvana,  but  instead  to 
bitterness,  rivalry,  and  finally  violence.  . . . 
The  hippies  found  that  a world  without  dis- 
cipline led  only  to  chaos. 


The  president  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  has  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
denomination  s chief  executives  and  7,300 
pastors  to  help  awaken  Americans  to  "a 
racial  emergency  of  gigantic  proportions. 

"Unstop  your  ears  and  be  startled,  de- 
clared Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry.  “What  is 
commonly  called  the  ‘racial  crisis  ...  is 
real.  The  grievances  fomenting  it  are  just. 
Time  for  its  amelioration  is  fast  running  out. 

“Unpleasant  as  it  is  for  me  to  say  and  for 


Comments 


you  to  hear,  the  United  States  confronts  a 
time  of  spiraling  and  spreading  violence  to 
make  one’s  blood  run  cold  unless  a massive 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  Negro  ghettos 
comes  quickly. 

“Frighteningly  outspoken  Negro  people,” 
he  continued,  “are  more  and  more  express- 
ing their  willingness  to  die  for  what  they  be- 
lieve is  right,  and  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
have  others  die  with  them.  Our  black  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  convinced  that  the  great 
share  of  the  guilt  lies  on  the  other  side  and 
many  of  them  are  not  disposed  to  take  their 
lesser  faults  into  account.” 

The  “recent  mood”  of  Congress,  Dr.  Fry 
charged,  “has  been  one  of  punishment  of 
people  who  have  reacted  in  the  only  way 
they  believed  was  open  to  them.  The  Con- 
gress must  exhibit  both  a different  motiva- 
tion and  measures,  he  urged. 

“The  present  situation  is  comparable  to 
Samson  when  he  destroyed  the  Temple  of 
Dagan  and  himself  along  with  it.  Like  him, 
many  black  brothers,  blind  with  rage,  have 
their  hands  posed  on  the  temple  pillars, 
ready  to  start  pushing." 

o o o 

Messiah  College,  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
school  at  Grantham,  Pa.,  has  announced  a 
distinguished  sponsor  for  the  new  $1  million 
Campus  Center  it  is  proposing  to  build.  The 
sponsor  is  none  other  than  former  president 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

No  other  college  within  the  Historic  Peace 
Church  group,  such  as  are  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  (or  River  Brethren),  has  ever  had 
a former  U.S.  president  as  backer  for  any  of 
its  building  programs.  “I  know  from  visiting 
the  campus  and  following  with  interest  the 
program  that  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  there  is  indeed  refreshing,”  said 
Eisenhower. 

o o o 

Adults  who  wear  dentures  and  parents  of 
children  under  five  need  to  be  especially 
alert  to  the  dangers  of  choking  accidents. 
Last  year  at  least  1,200  persons  died  of  chok- 
ing, Howard  C.  C^mp,  Jr.,  area  director  of 
Safety  Services  for  the  Red  Cross  Eastern 
Area,  said.  “Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  children  under  five;  another  410  per- 
sons, from  the  age  of  45  on — many  of  them 
wearers  of  dentures — also  choked  to  death. 

Medical  authorities  believe  that  a number 
of  other  deaths  were  the  result  of  choking 
but  went  unidentified  because  autopsies  were 
not  performed,  he  pointed  out. 

a © o 

Assemblies  of  God  missionaries  will  have  a 
good  bit  more  mobility  in  1968  thanks  to  a 
$750,000  contribution  of  the  denomination's 
teenagers. 

Some  108,000  participants  in  the  Christ’s 


Ambassadors  program  gave  $767,300  to 
“Speed-the-Light,”  a fund  supplying  vehic- 
les and  other  equipment  to  missionaries. 

The  1967  contributions  surpassed  the  pre- 
vious year’s  by  more  than  $116,000,  and 
topped  the  intended  goal  by  $41,480. 

Speed-the-Light  began  as  a one-year, 
$100,000  project  in  1944.  Since  that  time, 
Christ’s  Ambassadors  have  given  more  than 
$7.2  million  to  underwrite  the  purchase  of 
3,022  vehicles. 

“ Based  on  a review  of  more  than  2,000  re- 
search studies  published  since  1964  when  the 
surgeon  general’s  report  on  smoking  and 
health  was  released,  the  government  has 
brought  out  an  updated  report  entitled  ‘The 
Health  Consequences  of  Smoking. 

“Capsule  facts  from  the  new  report  include 
the  following: 

° Cigarette  smoking  is  responsible  for  11 
million  cases  of  chronic  illness  in  the 
country,  77  million  days  lost  from  work, 
and  306  million  days  of  restricted  activ- 
ity each  year. 

* Smoking  is  the  principal  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  the  most  important  cause  of 
death  and  disability  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

° Every  105  seconds  there  is  a life  claimed 
in  the  U.S.  because  of  smoking, 

* Careless  smokers  numbering  an  estimat- 
ed 1,800  die  each  year  in  smoking-re- 
lated fires.  In  1965,  some  $80  million 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed  in  such 
fires. 

* Lung  cancer  represents  the  greatest  in- 
creased risk  to  smokers.  Persons  between 
55  and  64  who  smoke  two  packs  a day 
are  34  times  more  likely  to  die  from 
such  cancer  than  nonsmokers. 

° Smoking  is  more  important  than  air  pol- 
lution and  occupational  exposure  to  ir- 
ritating materials  as  a cause  of  respira- 
tory disease. 

* Young  people  continue  to  take  up  the 
habit  of  smoking  at  a rate  that  is  caus- 
ing alarm.  Once  started,  the  habit  is 
difficult  to  break.” 


Children  in  Sunday  schools  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  will  be  praising  God  for 
chewing  gum,  baseball  bats,  sidewalks,  and 
traffic  lights  as  a result  of  a new  songbook 
published  by  the  denomination. 

The  songbook,  designed  primarily  for  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  through  Grade  3,  not 
only  includes  new  songs  of  praise  for  every- 
day objects,  but  also  excludes  some  of  the 
standard  traditional  songs — for  musical  and 
theological  reasons. 

Miss  Olive  Sparling,  the  church’s  chil- 
dren’s work  secretary,  explained,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  song  “Jesus  Bids  Us  Shine” 
was  rejected  because  “what  kid  wants  to  be 
a little  candle  burning  in  the  night?” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MCC  Reevaluates  Relief  Role 


The  Vietnam  Christian  Service  program 
is  now  being  reevaluated  by  its  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  administrators  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  in  Saigon.  Plans  are  to  continue 
most  projects  in  spite  of  difficulty  resulting 
from  the  recent  Tet  offensive. 

“In  general  we  plan  to  stay  in  most  of 
the  present  locations,  provided  we  can  live 
in  the  Vietnamese  community,”  William  T. 
Snyder,  executive  secretary,  said.  "We  will 
not  live  under  U.S.  or  South  Vietnamese 
military  protection,  that  is,  in  a base,  and 
go  out  to  serve  the  people  from  there.  We 
must  live  in  the  community.  ” 

Thus,  when  the  increased  military  activity 
in  any  area  involves  too  high  a risk  to  the 
personal  safety  of  any  of  the  VNCS  workers 
to  continue  living  in  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munities, the  projects  are  locally  terminated. 
This  has  happened  in  Quang  Tri  with  two 
VNCS  volunteers  being  withdrawn. 

Fourteen  VNCS  personnel  are  transferring 
or  terminating.  Each  worker  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  his  service  in  Viet- 
nam, but  the  decision  to  continue  or  termi- 
nate depended  largely  upon  whether  work 
could  be  continued. 

When  the  local  villagers  are  rightfully 
concerned  with  self-preservation  only,  with 
many  packing  and  laying  day-by-day  plans 
for  fleeing,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  in  a state  of  mind  to  be  concerned  with 
VNCS’s  community  development  projects. 

Or  again,  when  an  average  of  two  or 
three  mines  are  detonated  each  day  the 
military  mine-sweepers  go  through  an  area, 
VNCS  work  can  be  extremely  curtailed  by 
restricted  movement  on  such  roads  between 
villages. 

Thus,  while  workers  may  feel  relatively 
secure  in  the  locations,  the  nature  of  the 
work  assignments  may  be  frustrated  by  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  war.  Some  workers  feel 
that  under  such  conditions  they  can  no 
longer  be  giving  an  effective  ministry.  Their 
continued  presence  may,  in  some  cases,  be- 
gin to  endanger  the  lives  of  Vietnamese 
friends  and  co-workers. 

Four  MCC-sponsored  VNCS  workers  are 
terminating:  Christopher  and  Lois  Leuz, 
Carolyn  Nyce,  and  Jessie  Gingrich.  Those 
being  transferred  include  David  and  Susan 
Neufeld  to  Bihar,  India,  and  Betty  Tiessen 
to  Appalachia,  U.S.  Assignments  are  being 
worked  out  for  Harlan  and  Pauline  Hoch- 
stetler,  Jonathan  Lind,  John  Yoder,  and 
June  Sauder. 

VNCS  members  began  immediately  during 


the  early  stages  of  Tet  hostilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  fresh  wave  of  displaced 
persons.  In  Saigon,  which  was  being  bombed 
by  her  U.S.  ally,  medical  staff  helped  minis- 
ter to  the  wounded  and  displaced  being 
housed  in  churches,  pagodas,  and  existing 
government  hospitals. 

In  the  Gia  Dinh  area  of  Saigon,  they 
cooperated  with  Mennonite  missionaries  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board.  Some  of  this 
activity  included  hauling  water  to  burned- 
out  areas,  hauling  firewood  to  refugee  cen- 
ters, supplying  1,000  loaves  of  bread  a day 
to  various  centers,  and  other  material  aid 
when  they  could  get  to  their  supplies. 

These  efforts  were  initially  restricted  be- 
cause of  the  Saigon  government  s order  that 
Western  personnel  should  avoid  devastated 
areas  because  of  anti-American  feelings. 
Also,  the  efforts  to  arrange  emergency 
shelter  were  stymied  because  of  the  govern- 
ment’s wishes  to  have  white  faces  stay  clear 
of  the  immediate  response  to  the  refugee 
program. 

It  may  appear  that  what  one  should  do 
for  people  who  have  lost  their  homes  is  to 
help  them  rebuild.  But  there  are  endless 
problems.  Government  plans  to  rebuild  areas 
in  Gia  Dinh  are  fine,  but  the  bureaucratic 
machinery  is  cumbersome  and  slow.  Also, 
there  is  the  risk  of  temporary  housing  be- 
coming permanent. 

“Another  problem  in  helping  individual 
families  build  houses  has  turned  up,"  Paul 
Leatherman,  executive  director  of  VNCS, 
wrote  from  Saigon.  “In  a number  of  these 
burned-out  areas  one  man  owns  the  land 
and  another  person  has  built  houses  on  it 
and  was  renting  them  to  the  actual  families 
who  lived  in  the  houses. 

“Hence,  many  of  the  people  who  are  now 
homeless  did  not  actually  own  their  house 
and  are  not  in  a position  to  construct  on 
that  property.  We  are  not  anxious  to  help  a 
large  property  owner  rebuild  houses,  but 
rather  want  to  help  individual  families. 

“They  will  not  be  able  to  build  unless 
land  is  given  them  by  the  government.  Since 
land  ownership  is  such  a difficult  problem  it 
may  take  a long  time  to  unscramble  this 
situation.  The  problems  and  frustrations  in 
this  regard  are  immense.” 

A $100,000  emergency  appropriation  was 
requested  from  Saigon  VNCS  and  was 
promised  by  the  participating  agencies  to 
provide  assistance  for  new  refugees. 

William  Snyder  and  Atlee  Beechy  visited 
Vietnam  on  Jan.  28,  two  days  before  the 


beginning  of  Tet,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering somewhat  deliberately  the  future  of 
the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  program  for 
the  years  ahead. 

That  mission  was  changed  abruptly  with 
the  Tet  offensive,  and  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  working  with  the  VNCS  adminis- 
tration staff  on  immediate  problems  relating 
to  the  upheaval. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  MCC  executive 
committee,  Paul  Longacre,  MCC’s  acting 
director  of  Asia,  was  commissioned  to  visit 
Vietnam  shortly  after  Easter.  Ove  Nielsen, 
assistant  executive  secretary  of  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  one  of  the  cooperating  agen- 
cies in  the  VNCS,  will  be  accompanying 
Longacre. 

They,  with  the  Saigon  administration  of 
VNCS,  will  make  a thorough  assessment  of 
each  of  the  projects  and  locations  of  VNCS, 
possibly  trimming  the  si ze  of  the  team  down 
to  a more  flexible  and  mobile  unit. 

In  his  report  to  the  executive  committee, 
Longacre  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  to  their  Saigon  warehouse  because  of 
the  intense  fighting  in  the  Cholon  area  of 
Saigon. 

In  guarding  the  USAID  warehouse,  where 
VNCS  and  other  voluntary  agency  material 
supplies  are  stored,  the  army  of  Vietnam 
stole  or  allowed  to  be  stolen  $22,500  worth 
of  VNCS  supplies.  “Much  of  this  was  MCC 
meat  and  raisins,”  Longacre  said. 

Leatherman  has  made  an  official  protest 
to  the  military  but  to  date  has  had  no  reply. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Ben  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus  are  serving  their 
first  term  of  service  in  British  Honduras  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Sa- 
lunga,  Pa.  The  Stoltzfuses  began  their  term  in 
July  1967.  Their  field  assignment  includes 
evangelism  and  managing  a branch  trading 
center. 

Stoltzfus  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  he  majored 
in  Bible  and  sociology.  He  formerly  spent  34 
months  in  overseas  voluntary  service  in  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador.  He  is  a native  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Mrs.  Stoltzfus  is  the  former  Rebecca  Stoltzfus 
of  Elverson,  Pa.  She  graduated  from  Ontario 
Mennonite  Bible  School  and  served  in  VS  at 
the  Northern  Light  Gospel  Mission. 

They  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters: 
Cynthia  and  Denise. 
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Contents  of  New  Story  Paper 
Announced 

Have  you  heard  about  the  new  take-home 
paper?  Purpose  it’s  called.  From  now  on  you 
can  “Live  with  Purpose !”  says  its  editor 
Paul  M.  Schrock. 

Printed  in  two  colors  throughout,  Purpose 
will  appear  weekly  beginning  July  7.  You’ll 
look  forward  to  the  fast-moving  serials,  the 
inspirational  short  stories,  the  human  inter- 
est articles,  the  striking  photographs  and 
art,  the  refreshing  verse,  the  occasional  puz- 
zles and  quizzes — twelve  pages  of  lively 
material  in  each  issue. 


“Words  of  Cheer”  editor  Paul  M.  Schrock 
will  also  edit  “Purpose,”  the  new  Mennonite 
take-home  paper  for  young  and  old.  The 
first  issue  will  be  dated  July  7. 

Purpose  will  get  off  to  a fast  start.  An 
action-packed  serial,  God’s  Smuggler,  by 
Brother  Andrew  with  John  and  Elizabeth 
Sherrill,  will  begin  right  away. 

This  is  the  incredible  but  true  story  of  a 
Christian  missionary  who  has  carried  the 
Word  of  God  to  every  communist  country, 
preaching  to  underground  worshipers  and 
smuggling  the  Bible  to  believers  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  Sherrills  and  David 
Wilkerson  cooperated  on  a previous  widely 
acclaimed  book,  The  Cross  and  the  Switch- 
blade. 

You’ll  also  enjoy  the  series  of  personality 
sketches  appearing  every  other  week  in 
Purpose  of  forty  characters  who  encountered 
Christ.  “These  Met  the  Master,”  by  Dave 
Hill,  will  give  flesh  and  blood  to  The  Man 
Born  Blind,  A Publican,  The  Woman  at  the 
Well,  The  Rich  Young  Man,  The  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery,  The  Penitent  Thief,  A 
Roman  Soldier,  and  many,  many  more. 

Appealing  to  readers  young  and  old, 
Purpose  will 

— show  Christians  putting  their  faith  to 
work. 

— help  you  understand  the  implications  of 
following  Christ  in  today’s  world. 

— inspire  your  interest  in  other  peoples 
and  cultures  and  missionary  activity  around 
the  world. 

— highlight  biographical  and  historical  in- 
formation of  persons  and  places  and  events 


of  special  Christian  significance. 

— emphasize  from  a Christian  perspective 
hobbies,  nature,  travel,  science,  and  seasonal 
topics. 

Purpose  may  be  ordered  by  Sunday  schools 
at  the  bulk  rate  of  60<t  per  quarter  on  your 
Sunday  school  order  blank. 

Single  subscriptions  to  Purpose  are  avail- 
able from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  at  $3.00  a year  or 
$8.00  for  three  years. 

Remember.  Live  with  Purpose! 

These  Books  Needed 

During  the  next  few  months  Books 
Abroad  will  be  listing  regularly  in  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  kinds  of  books  or  specific  titles 
that  are  urgently  needed  abroad. 

Books  Abroad  is  in  need  of  the  following 
songbooks:  Junior  Hymns,  Yoder;  Life  Songs 
No.  2;  Selections  from  Life  Songs  No.  2; 
Church  Hymnal;  Church  and  Service  (Inter- 
varsity hymnal);  Singing  Together. 


The  62nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  is  in  the  final  plan- 
ning stages,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  program  coordinator  Simon  Gingerich. 
This  includes  a full  slate  of  speakers,  ven- 
ture group  leaders,  and  “plus”  activities  for 
youth  leaders.  The  public  sessions  are 
scheduled  for  July  4-7  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Also  convening  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mennonite  Board’s  divisional  program  busi- 
ness sessions  will  be  the  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Auxiliary  (WMSA).  The  Menno- 
nite Nurses  Association  will  also  conduct 
annual  business. 

Erland  Waltner,  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Seminary  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
will  kick  off  the  evening  sessions  with  an 
address  on  the  theme,  "God  Loves  in 
Grace.  He  will  speak  at  7:30  p.m.  July  4. 

The  second  major  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  David  Shank,  returned  missionary 
from  Belgium  currently  pursuing  graduate 
studies  at  Notre  Dame  University.  Entitled 
“God’s  Love  Builds  Through  His  Church,” 
Shank’s  presentation  will  be  given  July  5 at 
7:30. 

James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  of  over- 
seas mission  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
and  former  missionary  in  the  Argentine 
Chaco,  will  speak  at  7:30,  July  6,  concerning 
“God’s  Love  Builds  in  His  World.  The 
annual  consecration  service  for  missionaries 
will  follow,  conducted  by  John  H.  Mosemann, 
president  of  the  Board  and  pastor  of  the 
Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Sunday  sunrise  service  will  include  a 
response  to  “The  Love  God  Offers.”  A 
short  message  will  be  given  by  Arnold  Roth, 
pastor  of  the  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Coordinator  of  youth  activities  is  Terry 
Burkhalter,  student  at  the  Goshen  College 


Does  your  church  or  Sunday  school  de- 
partment have  a supply  of  fairly  good  copies 
no  longer  in  use  or  copies  which  could  be 
repaired  to  fairly  good  condition?  Single 
copies  are  also  useful. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  books  (or  others) 
which  you  would  like  to  send  overseas, 
please  report  what  you  have  (do  not  send 
books  to  Scottdale)  to  Books  Abroad,  512 
South  High  Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  We 
need  the  following  information:  title,  author, 
publisher,  date  of  printing,  educational  level, 
and  condition  of  books.  Please  group  books 
by  subject  and  educational  level  if  you  offer 
a variety. 

Books  Abroad  will  send  you  addressed 
labels  (for  the  places  where  your  books  are 
needed)  and  mailing  instructions.  You  then 
send  the  books  directly  overseas. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a list  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  books  needed  in 
the  Books  Abroad  program,  please  write  for 
a copy. 


Biblical  Seminary.  Luke  Birkv,  secretary  for 
health  and  welfare  under  the  Mennonite 
Board,  will  coordinate  the  Venture  Groups. 
J.  Lester  Graybill,  pastor  of  the  Orrville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  is  director  of  local 
arrangements. 

Gingerich  said  that  congregational  mission 
board  members  and  other  leaders  should  be- 
gin planning  now  for  the  July  4-7  "Adven- 
ture in  Mission,”  the  theme  for  Mission 
’68.  He  suggested  that  families  could  utilize 
their  time  by  including  the  mission  program 
in  their  vacation  plans. 


Aid  Association  Meets 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  was  held 
at  the  Akron  Mennonite  Church,  Akron, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6-8.  Myron  Augsburger,  president 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  spoke  on  the 
theme,  “Mutual  Aid  in  the  Congregation.” 

Representatives  of  21  aid  societies  and 
insurance  companies  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  attended  the  sessions.  Workshop 
meetings  on  adjustment  of  losses,  rates,  in- 
spection, and  fire  prevention  developed  in- 
teresting and  practical  discussions. 

Report  of  the  Inter-Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Coordinating  Committee  was  given  by  A.  P. 
Hallman,  president  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  Goshen,  Ind.  The  need  for 
consolidation  and  cooperation  in  some  areas 
was  clearly  presented  through  the  use  of 
a graph  showing  duplication  of  effort. 

Elected  to  the  AMAS  executive  committee 
for  three-year  terms  were  Harvey  Harder, 
Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  and  Harry  Wenger, 
Wellman,  Iowa.  J.  Elbert  Frey,  Abilene,  Kan., 
was  elected  to  fill  the  one-year  unexpired 
term  of  Victor  Sawatzky  who  resigned. 


Board  Program  Crystallizes  for  Kidron 
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Eastern  Board  Holds  Annual  Elections 


Officers  elected  for  the  year  1968  are 
Howard  D.  Raid,  Freeman,  S.D.,  chairman; 
Harry  J.  Wenger,  Wellman,  Iowa,  vice- 
chairman;  and  H.  Ralph  Hernley,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  spoke  on  “Mutual  Aid  in 
the  Congregation”  at  the  14th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies 
(AMAS).  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Akron 
Mennonite  Church,  Akron,  Pa.  Others  are 
Howard  Raid  (left),  president  of  AMAS,  Edgar 
Stoesz,  board  member,  and  H.  Ralph  Hernley, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Fifteen  persons  attended  a I-W  and  vol- 
untary service  orientation  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
Feb.  23-25. 

Going  to  Vermont  in  I-W  service  are 
Jack  Pechart,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  and  Larry 
Tennis,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Indefinite  as  to  their  I-W  service  location 
were  Richard  L.  Hamish,  Pequea,  Pa. ; 
Duane  Hertzler,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  Ken- 
neth Hess,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  and  Paul  H. 
Souders,  Conestoga,  Pa. 

Entering  voluntary  service  will  be  Ken- 
neth Ranck,  Powhatan,  Va.;  he  will  join 


There  was  greater  than  usual  change  of 
personnel  in  the  1968  reorganization  of  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.  Having 
reached  retirement  age,  members-at-large 
Orie  O.  Miller,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Martin  R. 
Kraybill,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  became  life 
members  of  the  Board. 

Following  a long-standing  tradition,  board 
members  who  become  bishops  are  replaced 
on  the  Mission  Board.  By  special  action,  H. 
Howard  Witmer’s  term  had  been  extended 
for  two  years  to  allow  time  for  finding 
successors  in  the  responsibilities  he  carried. 

Lloyd  M.  Eby,  Ronks,  Pa.,  former  vice- 
chairman,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  Earl  B.  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
vice-chairman. 

Henry  E.  Shenk  was  reelected  to  the 
executive  committee.  Newly  elected  were  Jay 
C.  Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Arthur  H. 
Miller,  Landisville,  Pa.  Other  members  are 
James  M.  Shank  and  Jacob  H.  Musser. 


the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  unit.  Departing  for  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  were  Richard  H.  Musser,  Leola, 
Pa.,  and  Jeanne  Shrock,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Also  going  into  VS  were  Donald  M. 
Horning,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Joyce  Stoltzfus, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.;  they  were  assigned  to 
Northern  Tier  Children’s  Home,  Harrison 
Valley,  Pa. 

Assignment  locations  were  indefinite  for 
Anthony  Frey,  Columbia,  Pa.;  Dale  Rohrer, 
Ronks,  Pa.;  Sallie  Rissler,  Kinzers,  Pa.; 
and  Amos  L.  Stoltzfus,  Ronks,  Pa. 

Jay  Garber,  New  Danville,  Pa.,  spoke  at 
the  commissioning  service. 


Elected  as  members-at-large  of  the  Board 
were  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Columbia,  Pa.,  and 
Leslie  Hoover,  Soudersburg,  Pa.  Reelected 
as  member-at-large  was  Willis  Kling,  Para- 
dise, Pa.  Clarence  S.  Stauffer,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Witmer  from 
the  Manheim  district. 

Orie  O.  Miller  has  given  44  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Board.  When  the  official  periodical, 
Missionary  Messenger , was  launched  in  1924, 
he  was  first  editor,  serving  until  1932.  He 
was  elected  to  Board  membership  in  1925 
and  served  in  turn  as  vice-president,  as 
secretary,  and  as  associate  secretary. 

As  a further  expression  of  gratitude  for 
Miller’s  untiring  service  to  the  brotherhood 
and  to  the  cause  of  world  missions,  the 
Mission  Board  and  bishop  board  voted  a 
joint  resolution  of  appreciation: 

Whereas,  Orie  O.  Miller  has  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  since  1925,  first  as 
vice-president  from  1925  to  1935,  then  as 
secretary  from  1935  until  his  resignation  in 
1958,  and  as  associate  secretary  from  1958 
until  March  1968,  and, 

Whereas,  Throughout  his  forty-three 
years  of  service  as  a Board  member.  Broth- 
er Miller  contributed  outstanding  vision, 
wisdom,  and  leadership  in  the  mission  of  the 
church  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 

Whereas,  Because  of  age,  Brother  Miller 
now  becomes  a nonvoting  life  member  of 
the  Board,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  Brother 
Miller  our  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  his  significant  leadership  and  dedicated 
service  to  Christ  and  the  church,  and,  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  welcome  his  continuing 
counsel  and  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Board. 

Committee  Begins  Third  Term 

During  1967  the  Christian  Committee  for 
Service  in  Algeria  has  completed  its  second 
term,  shifted  emphasis,  and  decided  to  en- 
gage in  a third  term. 

While  personnel,  and  service  through  per- 
sonnel, has  always  been  a major  preoccupa- 
tion of  CCSA,  the  first  term  (1962-1965) 
was  initiated  as  an  emergency  program  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  It  was  a great 
period  of  man-feeding  and  pioneering  in 
reafforestation. 

The  second  period  (1965-1967)  has  been 
one  of  gradual  changeover  to  community 
development,  under  the  severe  conditions 
of  a drastic  diminution  of  the  funds  avail- 
able. 

The  third  term  (1968-1970)  shall  hope- 
fully be  one  of  participation,  through  per- 
sonnel, to  plans  and  projects  initiated  by 
the  Algerian  authorities  and  people  for  the 
development  of  their  country. 

As  a sign  of  such  an  integration,  most  of 


Persons  attending  the  February  service  orientation  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa.,  follow:  Row  one,  Joyce  Stoltzfus,  Duane  Hertzler,  Richard  Harnish, 
Anthony  Frey,  Jeanne  Shrock.  Row  two.  Dale  Rohrer,  Sallie  Rissler,  Donald  Horning,  Richard 
Musser,  Amos  Stoltzfus.  Row  three,  Kenneth  Ranck,  Kenneth  Hess,  Jack  Pechart,  Paul 
Souders,  Larry  Tennis. 

Orientees  Leave  for  Assignments 
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CCSA  team  members,  now  called  "associ- 
ates,” shall  be  totally  or  partially  supported 
by  their  national  employers,  and  shall  rely 
upon  the  CCSA  community  mainly  for 
various  forms  of  eventual  support. 

The  first  decision  made  to  prepare  for  this 
new  orientation  was  that  of  discontinuing 
the  importation  of  U.  S.  food  commodities,  as 
early  as  January  1967.  This  decision  was 
effective  by  June  30,  and  since  that  time 
CCSA  received  only  such  limited  quantities 
of  supplies  as  the  churches  and  voluntary 
agencies  can  provide  themselves. 

The  second  decision  was  to  move  from 
some  places  where  CCSA  itself  has  initiated 
a medical  program  to  a new  place,  El- 
Milia,  where  the  health  authorities  were 
asking  CCSA  to  concentrate  its  work.  The 
new  program  started  in  February,  with 
three  doctors  and  four  nurses  from  CCSA 
participating. 

The  third  decision  was  to  turn  over  the 
CCSA  farm-school  to  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education,  and  to  help  with  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  junior  high 
school.  The  school  opened  early  in  Novem- 
ber, with  a first  group  of  30  students.  Four 
CCSA  associates  are  assigned  there  for 
practical  teaching  in  agricultural  mechanics, 
animal  husbandry,  and  general  agriculture. 

During  the  year  1967,  CCSA  has  also 
developed  its  relations  with  the  Chan  tiers 
Populaires  de  Reboisement,  the  Algerian 
agency  which  continues  what  was  initiated 
as  the  CCSA  Reafforestation  Program  and 
in  addition  engages  in  various  projects  of 
agricultural  development.  A CCSA  associate 
is  still  the  director  of  this  agency,  and 
others  might  be  assigned  to  it. 

In  the  same  time,  CCSA  has  tried  to 
continue  participating  in  the  school-feeding 
program,  even  after  the  discontinuation  of 
the  food  supplies.  It  has  recruited  a nutri- 
tionist, and  will  also  support  the  construc- 
tion of  a few  simple  buildings  to  be  used  as 
school  dining  rooms  and  general  meeting 
rooms  in  the  South. 

The  general  agricultural  development 
program  concentrated  on  school  gardens, 
pyrethrum,  beehives,  and  development  ex- 
tension, and  prepared  the  way  for  an  ag- 
ricultural extension  team  at  Ain  M Lila. 

Associates  serving  as  teachers,  nurses,  and 
in  various  social  capacities  have  been  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  in  and  around  Al- 
giers, Medea,  Al-Asnam,  Constatine,  El- 
Milia,  Skikda,  and  Ain  M’Lila. 

MCC  has  been  working  in  Algeria  in 
cooperation  with  the  Christian  Committee 
for  Service  since  1962. — Jacques  Blanc. 

o o o 

Rosemary  Wyse,  librarian  at  the  Monte- 
video (Uruguay)  Seminary,  wrote  "I  worked 
on  the  archives  at  the  Floresta  (Argentina) 
Church.  On  Jan.  8 I arrived  in  the  Chaco 
and  began  my  assignment  of  organizing 
the  library  at  the  Z entralschule  in  Filadel- 
fia,  Fernheim.” 


Clare  Wideman,  from  Ontario,  presently 
attending  Goshen  College  Seminary,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Vineland,  Ont.,  to  be  their 
pastor.  They  will  move  to  Vineland  some- 
time in  June.  The  interim  pastor,  J.  B. 
Martin,  will  continue  to  serve  until  the 
new  pastor  is  installed. 

Harold  Hochstetler,  Nampa,  Idaho,  has 
accepted  a call  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the 
Eugene  Church  in  Oregon.  They  will  be 
moving  there  the  first  part  of  June. 

Growing  Up  to  Love,  by  H.  Clair  Am- 
stutz,  was  one  of  the  “top  10”  books  re- 
ported as  appealing  most  to  college  students 
out  of  an  exhibit  of  1,500  paperbacks  from 
81  publishers.  According  to  The  Harbinger, 
an  Illinois  Central  College  campus  news- 
paper, the  top  ten  were  determined  by 
vote  of  students  and  instructors.  Herald 
Press  has  been  exhibiting  books  in  both 
the  high  school  and  college  paperback  ex- 
hibits set  up  by  the  Combined  Book  Ex- 
hibit, Inc.,  of  New  York.  Their  exhibits  ap- 
pear in  schools  across  the  United  States.  If 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  our  prize 
winner,  Crowing  Up  to  Love,  get  a copy 
from  your  local  bookstore  or  from  a Prov- 
ident Bookstore  for  only  $1.00. 

Maynard  Shelly,  editor  of  The  Mennonite, 
attended  the  Christian  Peace  Conference 
held  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  from  Mar. 
31  to  Apr.  5. 

The  conference  had  its  beginning  in  1958 
when  churchmen  from  Eastern  European 
countries  began  holding  yearly  meetings. 
The  1961  and  1964  meetings,  held  in 
Prague,  included  Christians  from  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  as  well  as  from  Social- 
ist countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  1961, 
Christians  from  Communist  China  were 
present. 

Pierre  Widmer,  editor  of  Christ  Seul, 
paper  of  the  French  Mennonites,  reports 
in  the  March  issue  of  that  paper  that  a 
young  man,  by  the  name  of  Jean-Claude 
Buhler,  lost  his  life  when  the  French  sub- 
marine Minerve  disappeared  on  Jan.  31. 
Jean-Claude  spent  about  six  years  of  his 
childhood  at  the  Mennonite  children’s  home 
at  Valdoie,  France.  He  entered  the  chil- 
dren’s home  in  1957  at  the  request  of  his 
father;  there  was  a difficult  home  situation 
which  necessitated  this.  Jean-Claude  was 
not  quite  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Spring  Retreat  for  Women  at  Doyles- 
town,  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  May  7.  The 
meditation  leader  will  be  Catharine  Leather- 
man,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  Registrations  may  be 
made  by  contacting  Mrs.  Carl  Hunsberger, 
Jr.,  Danboro,  Pa.  18916.  Phone:  766-8726. 

Change  of  address:  Otho  H.  Horst  from 
Maugansville,  Md.,  to  R.  2,  Boonsboro,  Md. 
21713. 


Special  meetings:  Nelson  Kauffman,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Apr.  10-14. 
Adam  R.  Martin,  Maugansville,  Md.,  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  Apr.  14-21.  Edward  Stoltzfus, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Apr.  10-14.  Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  at  Bartonsville,  Vt.,  Apr.  10-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  fifteen  by  bap- 
tism and  one  reinstated  at  Erisman,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.;  twenty-nine  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Locust  Grove,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich;  one  at  First  Mennonite,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 

Ryohei  Kawano,  pastor  of  the  Nakashi- 
betsu  Mennonite  Church  in  Japan,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  Mar.  21.  He  is  the 
fourth  man  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church.  The  other 
three  conducted  the  ordination. 

Larry  Bardell,  short-term  worker  associ- 
ated with  the  Floyd  Siebers  in  Santa  Rosa, 
Argentina,  reported,  “In  April  we  are  plan- 
ning to  have  baptismal  services  for  about 
five  or  six  young  people  who  have  made 
decisions  (for  Christ)  during  the  past  year. 

“There  are  only  two  more  short  months 
left  of  my  term  here.  I can  honestly  say 
that  I regret  having  to  leave.  . . . The 
short  time  that  is  left  is  going  to  find  us 
very  busy.  ” 

Henry  Dueck,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Paraguay  mission  committee,  said,  “We  are 
thankful  that  the  bookstore  (at  El  Sendero) 
has  become  more  stable.  We  feel  it  ...  is 

Calendar 


Special  session  of  Board  of  Education,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111., 
Apr.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  26-29. 

Rockv  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 
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fulfilling  an  important  mission.  ...  To 
make  the  store  self-supporting  we  need 
to  double  our  sales.” 

Mrs.  Tilman  Martin  reported  on  the 
local  fellowship  in  Montreal,  Que.,  “Sev- 
eral new  families  have  been  attending  quite 
regularly  on  Sundays.  We  pray  that  soon 
they  will  be  ready  to  commit  their  lives 
to  Christ  and  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

Elaine  Sommers  Rich  was  the  special 
speaker  at  the  all-Hokkaido  missionary 
women’s  conference  at  Sapporo.  Fifty 
women  registered  for  the  meetings,  includ- 
ing six  wives  of  army  men  based  nearby. 
The  conference  featured  a study  of  the  Book 
of  Philippiams,  small  group  discussion,  and 
prayers. 

David  Hostetler  projected  from  Campinas, 
Brazil,  “Less  than  ten  miles  from  Campinas 
is  a small  town  called  Paulinia.  The  state- 
owned  petroleum  company,  Petrobras,  has 
decided  to  open  an  oil  refinery  there. 

“The  present  population  is  3,000.  The 
population  will  grow  to  100,000  or  more. 
It  is  to  be  the  largest  refinery  in  the  inte- 
rior. We  will  want  to  keep  this  in  mind  as 
we  do  our  overall  planning.  ” 

Twelve  churches  were  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Conference,  held  at  Kushiro  on  Mar.  20. 
Groundwork  was  laid  for  special  meetings, 
summer  camps,  and  literature  and  radio 
programming.  Further  study  was  requested 
concerning  the  peace  position  of  the  church. 

Also  in  Japan,  the  first  two  graduates 
of  the  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School  were 
granted  their  diplomas  by  Takio  Tanese, 
director.  Both  of  the  graduates  had  left 
good  jobs  to  devote  themselves  to  three 
years  of  study  in  preparation  for  chuch 
service.  Their  names  are  Hiroshi  Mori  and 
Ukichi  Kondo. 

B.  Frank  Byler  conducted  evangelistic 
services  throughout  much  of  central  South 
America  during  a break  from  his  teaching 
duties.  He  commented,  “The  people  who 
attended  the  services  were  Paraguayans 
from  very  humble  homes. 

“Their  mother  tongue  is  Guarani.  Al- 
though they  speak  Spanish,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  Paraguay,  it  was  very  clear  to  me 
that  the  message  of  Christ  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  Guarani.  I was  encour- 
aged to  see  that  our  Montevideo  Seminary 
graduates  have  learned  it  and  are  communi- 
cating.” 

The  YPCA  of  Hesston  College  is  spon- 
soring two  gospel  teams  during  the  Easter 
recess,  Apr.  5-16.  One  team  is  presenting 
programs  in  churches  in  northern  states: 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Montana. 

The  second  team  is  giving  programs  di- 
rected to  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship 
groups  in  Mennonite  churches  in  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Two  high  schools 
are  included  in  the  itinerary:  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 


A ground-breaking  ceremony  for  a new 
dormitory  to  house  184  women  was  held  at 
Hesston  College  on  Tuesday,  Mar.  26.  The 
new  dormitory  is  to  be  built  west  of  Erb 
Hall,  a present  women’s  dormitory.  The 
two  buildings  will  be  connected  by  hallways 
on  all  three  floors.  Construction  is  expected 
to  begin  within  the  next  30  days. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

1 wish  to  comment  on  a few  articles  in  the 
Feb.  27  Gospel  Herald.  It  seems  the  only  time 
many  of  us  will  write  is  when  we  disagree. 

I am  thankful  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sending 
us  writers  such  as  we  have.  I want  to  call  at- 
tention to  Marcus  Lind’s  article,  “The  Rich  Re- 
wards of  Obedience,”  and  also  the  editorial, 
“What  Peace  Testimony?”  I read  and  reread  it. 
I was  made  to  think  of  it  in  one  of  our  recent 
congregational  meetings.  Someone  said  in  my 
hearing,  “We  are  to  be  a nonresistant  people. 
If  an  FBI  man  would  have  been  outside  and 
heard,  he  would  have  said,  ‘Send  them  all  to 
Vietnam.’  ” I say.  How  sad!  May  God  forgive  us. 
And  may  we  reread  this  “What  Peace  Testi- 
mony?” and  for  good  measure,  James  3 (the 
whofe  chapter)  and  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
us. 

We  will  be  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  for 
life  as  a gift  from  my  father.  I also  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  “Assurance  of  Forgive- 
ness,” by  David  Mann,  and  “An  Apology  to 
Teenagers”  in  the  Feb.  20  issue. — Lester  R. 
Souder,  Skippack,  Pa. 

o o o 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  Mar.  12  editorial  in  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald concerning  relief  sales.  I too  feel  that  we  as 
a church  are  using  a wrong  method  to  promote  a 
worthy  cause.  I know  that  there  are  many  in  the 
church  who  will  disagree  with  what  you  wrote.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not  cause  division  and 
dissension,  but  that  it  will  cause  us  unitedly  to 
seek  for  a better  way  to  support  and  promote  the 
relief  and  service  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  There  is  so  much  need,  and  we  have 
been  blessed  so  richly,  and  we  ought  to  be  doing 
more.  God  bless  you  for  your  courage  to  speak 
your  convictions. — Ivan  Kauffmann,  Hopedale,  111. 

o O o 

Just  a note  about  the  disappointment  in  your 
editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
(Mar.  12).  We  in  central  Illinois  have  just  con- 
cluded our  two  sales  for  this  year  with  a total 
of  over  $20,000,  that  will  go  to  MCC  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  of  the  world.  “For  I 
was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food.”  I understand 
from  the  latest  MCC  release  nearly  $100,000  was 
raised  during  1967.  If  this  money  will  not  do 
much  good  when  administered  by  our  own  church 
people,  then  many  other  people  and  myself  have 
wasted  a lot  of  time  and  effort.  We  in  Illinois 
have  always  stressed  that  this  is  to  be  a plus  ef- 
fort. It  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  budget 
or  regular  giving  through  church  channels.  . . . 
Many  people  without  church  affiliation  are  join- 
ing with  Christians  in  giving  help  and  donations. 
We  do  not  pressure  anybody  for  donations.  Many 
want  to  contribute.  I have  no  qualms  about  ask- 
ing people  to  help  as  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  The  general  public  has  great  admira- 
tion for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people  working 
together.  This  sale  has  done  more  for  uniting 
the  churches  of  Illinois  than  any  conference  ever 
could.  Many  people  have  heard  of  the  work  of 
the  MCC  that  never  would  have  otherwise.  Sure, 
it’s  a lot  of  work  and  we  get  tired,  but  it  is  worth 
it.  I doubt  if  you  have  ever  helped  on  a commit- 


tee, worked  at  a sale,  contributed  anything,  or 
purchased  anything  for  its  value  or  possibly  ten 
times  its  value,  then  turned  around  and  re- 
donated it  to  sell  again.  This  happens  numerous 
times.  I'll  agree  we  should  try  to  give  more  from 
within  our  brotherhood,  but  the  problem  is  to 
figure  out  a way  to  get  it.  What  we  need  is  more 
action  and  less  talking.  We  have  a good  thing 
going  and  as  long  as  it  is  working,  let’s  keep 
using  it  and  supporting  it.  I know  we  need  help- 
ful criticism,  but  we  don’t  need  to  tear  it  down. 
If  you  have  a better  idea,  then  please  state  it 
and  get  busy  carrying  it  out.  I know  the  idea  of 
the  first  relief  sale  didn’t  come  out  of  an  editorial, 
but  out  of  the  heart  of  a dedicated  Christian. 

. . . — Herbert  D.  Roth,  Morton,  111. 

• * • 

I would  like  to  reply  concerning  the  Mar.  12 
editorial,  “Relief  Sales,  etc.”  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  are  questions  which  have  been  bother- 
ing me.  Might  I add  this:  I do  not  believe  God 
needs  our  money,  but  He  wants  our  obedience. 
By  this  I don’t  mean  we  shouldn’t  give.  Quite 
the  contrary!  If  we  give  God  our  obedience,  we 
will  heed  His  words.  Mai.  3:8-10  (RSV)  says, 
"Will  man  rob  God?  . . . But  you  say,  ‘How  are 
we  robbing  thee?’  In  your  tithes  and  offerings. 

. Bring  the  full  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  food  in  my  house:  and  thereby 
put  me  to  the  test,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I 
will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven  for  you  and 
pour  down  for  you  an  overflowing  blessing." 

If  the  Christian  church  would  be  obedient  in 
this  area  of  giving,  we  could  provide  a banquet 
for  the  world’s  needy  that  would  make  the  pro- 
ceeds from  our  fund  raising  efforts  look  puny  in- 
deed. 

I have  heard  the  argument  that  when  we  make 
an  article  to  donate  to  the  relief  sale,  we  are 
really  giving  more  of  ourselves  than  if  we  gave  it 
from  our  wallets.  This  implies  that  giving  cash 
is  too  easy — not  sacrificial  enough!  If  it  is  so 
easy,  why  in  1966  did  the  giving  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  not  exceed  4.4  percent  of  our  in- 
come? Where  is  the  other  5.6  percent? 

I can't  believe  we  are  honoring  God  by  trying 
schemes  such  as  relief  sales  to  support  the  work 
of  the  church,  when  we  haven’t  really  tried  the 
plan  given  in  Mai.  3.  Let’s  turn  our  faith  to 
works  in  this  manner  by  putting  God  to  the  test 
and  letting  Him  show  us  what  He  can  do 
through  us!— Mrs.  Alfred  O’Krafka,  Listowel,  Ont. 

OOO 

In  response  to  your  recent  editorial  on  “Re- 
lief Sales,  etc.,”  may  I submit  the  following: 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  further  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  to  hasten  its  testimony.  It  is  later 
than  you  think!  Perhaps  the  Mission  Board 
would  not  have  encountered  such  a great  deficit 
if  we  had  reached  out  beyond  our  four  walls  be- 
fore this  age. 

We  are  endorsing  and  providing  Christian 
giving  in  every  age  category  of  the  church  which 
cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way  and  it  has 
proved  very  effective.  Since  we  as  Mennonite 
Christians  have  not  included  sale  giving  in  our 
tithing  program  and  have  placed  it  above  and 
beyond  our  regular  support  of  missionary  activity 
and  also  do  not  use  any  of  it  for  our  own 
church’s  support,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  a profit  motive — a substitution  for  Chris- 
tian stewardship  or  in  any  category  of  so-called 
bingo  activity  as  no  methods  of  raising  money 
are  conducted  within  the  church  walls. 

The  populace  outside  of  the  church  have  ap- 
preciated knowing  and  seeing  the  church  at 
work. 

Let  us  have  every  reader  of  our  Christian 
periodical  and  every  editor  to  visualize  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  evangelistic  world  and  how 
much  better  we  may  meet  them  by  working  to- 
gether for  better  and  greater  procedures  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  our  relief  sales,  not  only  to 
move  our  candle  from  under  a bushel  but  to  en- 
courage even  other  faiths,  even  outside  of  the 
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Protestants,  to  do  greater  service  for  the  Lord’s 
cause.  Our  recent  sale  has  exemplified  this  from 
our  many  verbal  and  written  testimonies. 

In  other  states  among  Mennonites,  these  sales 
are  held  to  substantiate  expenses  of  homes  and 
institutions.  Therefore,  its  Christian  value  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Expressions  were  given  from  people  of  other 
nationalities  as  to  the  tremendous  Christian  im- 
pact that  was  made  at  our  sale,  and  I am  sure 
it  will  increase  according  to  the  application  and 
response  of  our  Christian  fellowmen.  When  our 
time  and  our  resources  are  guided  by  placing 
true  worth  on  our  goods  and  talents  and  sharing 
them  freelv,  only  then  are  we  placing  these 
things  in  the  appreciation  of  the  true  values  of 
life. — Robert  and  Elsie  Yordy,  Morton,  III. 

o o • 

1 would  like  to  express  a word  of  appreciation 
for  the  Gospel  Herald.  In  the  busyness  of  every- 
day living  we  slipped  up  on  renewing  our  sub- 
scription. A few  years  passed  that  we  didn’t  re- 
ceive the  paper.  Through  a gift  subscription  we 
are  again  enjoying  the  Herald , and  find  it  very 
relevant.  Articles  like  the  editorials  “Collision 
Course”  (Dec.  26)  and  "New  Life  Is  Needed” 
(Feb.  20)  speak  directly  to  our  problems  today. 

I found  myself  agreeing  wholeheartedly  with 
Lorie  C.  Gooding’s  comments  in  “Readers  Say 
column,  Mar.  12.  I,  too,  would  like  to  say  “Thank 
you”  for  printing  these  pertinent  articles. 

— Verna  M.  Wagler,  Baden,  Ont. 

Just  a word  of  appreciation  for  the  work  you 
are  doing  as  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  I think 
your  editorials  do  a good  job  of  prodding  our  con- 
science and  thinking  on  issues  that  we  should  be 
facing  if  we  truly  want  to  be  “the  light  of  the 
world”  and  “the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

I think  your  editorial,  "Relief  Sales,  etc.”  (Mar. 
12),  is  needed  but  perhaps  a little  late  in  coming. 

I think  it  clearly  points  up  motives  which  are  too 
often  present  in  our  Christian  service.  I think 
this  editorial  is  closely  related  to  another  area 
where  I think  we  need  a prophetic  voice:  to  point 
out  the  materialism  in  our  brotherhood.  Can  you 
give  us  some  editorials  and  articles  to  help  us 
see  how  to  use  the  wealth  God  has  given  us 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  that  we  face  in  this 
area? — Paul  Sieber,  Arthur,  III. 

o e o 

From  time  to  time  over  the  past  few  years  I 
have  read  in  the  Gospel  Herald  and  other  church 
publications  sentiments  by  persons  who  felt  they 
should  withhold  all  or  portions  of  their  rightfully 
payable  income  tax  as  a protest  against  our  gov- 
ernment’s use  of  such  tax  money  in  waging  war. 

I have  thought  this  over  quite  a bit  and  offer  the 
opinion  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  committing  a 
second  wrong  in  order  to  right  a first  wrong  which 
is  not  the  individual’s  responsibility. 

It  is  the  individual's  responsibility  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  government  which  protects  his  welfare  and 
works  for  him.  As  our  example,  Jesus  paid  His 
taxes  as  a law-abiding  citizen  and  you  know  the 
Romans  used  that  tax  money  for  war.  Further- 
more, it  was  a foreign  power,  not  His  own  gov- 
ernment at  all. 

How  the  tax  money  is  used  is  the  government  s 
responsibility.  The  individual  can  use  the  rest  of 
his  money  in  the  way  his  conscience  tells  him. 
There  are  proper  channels  of  protest  which  can 
be  used,  but  for  an  individual  to  withhold  tax 
money  because  he  feels  it  is  used  immorally  is 'as- 
suming a moral  decision  not  his  to  make  and  is 
committing  an  unlawful  act.  I deplore  all  forms  or 
lawlessness  for  obvious  reasons  and  I would  con- 
sider this  type  of  protest  activity  a form  of  law- 
lessness which  I certainly  could  not  do.  I dont 
think  for  a minute  that  Jesus  approved  of  all  the 
Roman  government  did,  but  He  did  pay  taxes  as 
a law-abiding  citizen. — Ruth  Burkholder,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 


Thank  you  for  a perceptive,  kindly  spirited  but 
much  needed  editorial  concerning  the  relief  sale 
idea.  I have  long  been  distressed  by  the  growing 
popularity  of  these  sales  among  us.  I have  been 
perplexed  by  the  apparent  favor  which  these  en- 
deavors have  received  from  many  pastors  and  de- 
nominational agencies  and  leaders.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  me  for  the  MCC  and  the  Elkhart 
relief  offices  to  give  leadership  not  only  in  mak- 
ing known  the  needs  of  the  world  but  also  the 
proper  ways  in  which  these  funds  and  goods  may 
be  gathered  or  given,  though  I grant  that  this  is 
not  their  major  responsibility.  Let  us  not  go  any 
farther  in  the  direction  of  needing  a social  event 
in  order  to  give  of  our  abundance  to  the  physical- 
ly distressed  throughout  the  world. — Gerald  C. 
Studer,  Scottdaie,  Pa. 


I appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Gos- 
pel Herald,  and  many  times  I can  easily  say 
“Amen”  to  your  thoughts.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this,  of  course,  and  your  editorial  in  the  Mar. 
12  issue  is  the  reason  for  this  letter.  There  is 
much  I could  write  about,  but  I want  to  make 
only  a point  or  two,  and  I will  attempt  to  be 
brief. 

Just  as  you  question  the  real  aesthetic  values  of 
relief  sales  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church,  I 
ask  also  the  value  of  the  myriads  of  conferences 
held  each  year  for  mainly  the  accomplishment  of 
renewing  old  acquaintances! 

Your  reference  to  questioning  the  value  of  the 
$75  expense  for  travel  preceding  a sale  made  me 
ask  the  same  question  regarding  the  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  travel  each  year  for  our  church 
notables  to  be  “refreshed,”  “enlightened,”  and  of- 
ten just  entertained! 

Aside  from  the  dollars  raised,  which  MCC  cer- 
tainly needs,  there  is  something  much  greater 
involved  here.  The  question  I raise  is,  “Do  peo- 
ple today  need  a way  to  learn,  practice,  give, 
and  show  spiritual  brotherly  cooperation?”  If  not, 
then  the  church  is  dead,  and  let  us  close  up  shop. 

I dare  say,  Mr.  Drescher,  you  have  never 
actively  lent  your  talents  to  one  of  these  sales. 
If  the  desire  should  come  to  you,  go  and  serve 
sometime.  Not  for  just  one  hour  or  one  day,  but 
through  the  entire  planning  and  right  on  up 
through  the  sale  day.  I know  with  the  fervor  with 
which  you  can  write,  vou  also  will  be  caught 
up  in  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  this  event.  May 
I say  these  sales  have  been  started  as  a plus 
effort,  not  in  any  way  to  compete  with  any  other 
part  of  the  church’s  stewardship  program. 

We  have  been  coaxed,  prodded,  chided,  and 
even  at  times  practically  embarrassed  to  give  of 
ourselves  unselfishly  by  our  clergy.  They  want 
more  than  our  checks,  they  say,  because  that  is 
the  easy  way  out.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
me  to  say,  “OK,  let’s  return  to  the  pew,  give  a 
check,  and  let  it  go  at  that.”  But  really,  Mr. 
Drescher,  until  you  work,  sell,  and  participate, 
you  don’t  get  the  full  meaning. 

May  1 extend  to  you  at  this  time,  a sincere 
invitation  to  come  to  Illinois  and  visit  our  Men- 
nonite  Relief  Sale  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
March,  1969. — Roger  R.  Harrington,  Tremont, 
111. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  Robert  and  Sherilyn  (Powell),  Bru- 
tus, Mich.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Sue,  Jan.  25, 

1968.  , „ , , 

Cabrera,  Joseph  R.  and  Pamela  S.  (Hensley), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Alan,  Feb.  26,  1968. 

Franke,  Roger  and  Pat  (Emmert),  Wolcottville, 


Ind.,  second  son,  Courtney  Roger,  Mar.  21,  1968. 

Good,  Nelson  and  Eunice  (Swartz),  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Michael,  Feb.  21,  1968. 

Haines,  Leland  and  Katie  Mae  (Yoder),  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  second  son,  Philip  Lynn,  Feb.  16,  1968. 

Hartman,  Dean  and  Donna  (Barky),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ei- 
leen, Feb.  23,  1968. 

Helmuth,  James  and  Ann  (Kauffman),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Renee, 
Feb.  19,  1968. 

Herr,  John  R.  and  Roberta  (Landis),  Yorktown, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  John,  Feb.  16, 
1968. 

High,  Dale  and  Dawn  (Hostetter),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Gregory  Allen,  Mar.  18,  1968. 

High,  Marvin  and  Eloise  (Denlinger),  Witmer, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Marvin  Sean,  Mar. 
19,  1968. 

Horst,  Otho  H.  and  Dorothy  (Eby),  Boonsboro, 
Md.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Karen  Marie, 
Mar.  2,  1968. 

Kaczor,  Gerald  and  Valetta  (Aschliman),  Omaha, 
Neb.,  first  child.  Dawn  Renee,  Mar.  15,  1968. 

Kreider,  John  E.  and  Betty  (Book),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Dawn, 
Mar.  7,  1968. 

Landis,  John  G.  and  Eileen  (Hart),  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  Dwight  Elam  and 
Dwayne  Jacob,  Feb.  19,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Gary  and  Beverly  (Bourn),  Peoria, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Gregory  Todd,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Troyer,  Adin  and  Ester  (Yoder),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Jon  Daniel,  born  Feb.  23,  1968;  received 
for  adoption,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Wicker,  George  and  Barbara  Ann  (White),  Ft. 
McMurray,  Alta.,  third  son,  Robert  James,  Jan. 
29,  1968.' 

Yoder,  John  and  Doris  .(Sauder),  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter,  Erica  Lynn, 
Mar.  11,  1968. 

Yoder,  Lester  and  Florine  (Lehman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son.  Jay  Lamar,  Mar.  3, 
1968. 

Wagler,  Chris  and  Verna  (Boshart),  Baden, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karolvn  Louise, 
Feb.  20,  1968. 

Zehr,  Delmer  and  Clara  (Gascho),  fourth  child, 
second  son,  Roger  Dale,  Mar.  11,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bartel — Lengacher. — Keith  Bartel,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  Jerri  Lengacher,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Herman  A.  Etzold,  Jan.  6, 
1968. 

Benner — Yoder. — James  K.  Benner,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Paulette  B.  Yoder,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  by  Claude  M.  Shisler  and 
Winfield  M.  Ruth,  Feb.  24,  1968. 

Bums — Yoder. — Steve  Bums,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Ruth  Yoder,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Frank  White, 
Nov.  25,  1967. 

Cowerd — Kennel. — Robert  Cowerd,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  and  Ardis  Kennel,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Donald  E.  Yoder,  Mar.  9,  1968. 

Derstine — Bishop. — Mark  Derstine,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Bishop,  Telford,  Pa.,  both  of 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
Mar.  9,  1968. 

Grieser — Brenneman. — Merlin  Dean  Grieser 
and  Mary  Louise  Brenneman,  both  of  Kalona 
(Iowa)  cong.,  by  J.  P.  Duerksen,  Dec.  23,  1967. 

Habeggar — Bechler. — Rick  Habeggar.  Berne, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Bechler, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  John 
R.  Dicken,  Feb.  9,  1968. 
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Hooley — Wolfer. — Gary  Hooley,  Kalispell, 

Mont.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Miriam  Wolfer, 
Sweet  Home  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Orie  L.  Roth,  Mar. 
9,  1968. 

March — Trumbell. — Thomas  March,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Alice  Trumbell,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  John  C. 
King,  Mar.  23,  1968. 

Shelly — Augsburger. — Robert  Lee  Shelly,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  and  Elmeta  Fern  Augs- 
burger, New  Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by 
Amos  H.  Sauder,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Stettler — Clemens. — Ray  Stettler,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Hannah  Clemens, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Calvary  cong.,  by  Robert  Smith, 
Feb.  17,  1968. 

Stoltzfus — Hostetler — Elam  J.  Stoltzfus  and 
Shirley  A.  Hostetler,  both  of  Narvon,  Pa.,  Cones- 
toga cong.,  by  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Mar.  23,  1968. 

Zehr — Yoder. — Ramon  Zehr,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Delores  Yoder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  bv  Elno  Steiner, 
Mar.  16,  1968. 

Zimmerman — Eckman. — Loren  L.  Zimmerman, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Helen  M. 
Eckman,  Strasburg.  Pa.,  Hershev  cong.,  by  Clair 
B.  Eby,  Mar.  16,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Reuben  V.,  son  of  Noah  and  Lena 
(Ruby)  Bender,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
June  23,  1910;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  following  a car  and  bus  accident,  Feb. 
21,  1968;  aged  57  y.  7 m.  29  d.  In  1934  he  was 
married  to  Alice  Litwiller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Robert,  Miriam — Mrs. 
Don  Higgins,  Doreen — Mrs.  Douglas  Snyder, 
Sandra — Mrs.  Armand  Roth,  and  Karen— Mrs. 
Harold  Lebold),  6 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (El- 
don, Curtis,  Ervin,  and  Ezra),  and  3 sisters  (Ver- 
da,  Fanny — Mrs.  Reuben  Gingerich,  and  Mary — 
Mrs.  Curtis  Gingerich).  One  brother  (Melvin)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Steinman  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  24,  with  Albert  Zehr,  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber,  and  Orland  Gingerich  officiating. 

Birkey,  Simon,  son  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth 
(Good)  Birkey,  was  born  at  Delavan,  111.,  May  22, 
1889;  died  of  cancer  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  Mar. 

I,  1968;  aged  78  y.  9 m.  8 d.  On  Jan.  29,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Slabaugh,  who  died  Dec. 
29,  1963.  On  Aug.  19,  1966,  he  was  married  to 
Fannie  (Sommers)  Kline,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Dwight,  Lowell,  and  Richard), 
2 stepchildren  (Paul  Kline  and  Martha  Wolf), 
one  brother  (Levi),  3 sisters  (Sarah  Sutter,  Helen 
Saindon,  and  Carolyn  Lay),  15  grandchildren,  and 
7 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Howard-Miami  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  3,  with  Harold  Mast  and  Kenneth 
Stevanus  officiating;  interment  in  Shrock  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gascho,  Jacob,  of  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  was  born 
at  Zurich,  Ont.,  Apr.  19,  1880;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Mar.  6,  1968;  aged  87  y.  10  m.  16  d.  On 
Mar.  19,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Bechler, 
who  died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Selena,  Mrs.  Edna  Good,  Mrs.  Luella  Mullet, 
Lillian,  and  Mrs.  Leona  Plank),  2 sons  (Milton 
and  Simon),  11  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Chris  and  David).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bethany  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Church,  Mar.  7, 
with  Michael  H.  Shenk  officiating;  and  at  the 
Bethany  Church,  Mar.  10,  with  Leonard 
Sch  mucker  and  Loren  Dietzel  officiating. 

Hess,  Henry  G.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Flora  (Good) 
Hess,  was  born  at  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  July  24, 
1917;  died  in  a car  accident  at  Olanta,  S.C.,  Mar. 

II,  1968;  aged  50  y.  7 m.  16  d.  On  Jan.  1,  1941, 


he  was  married  to  Verna  Dombach,  who  died  in 
the  same  accident.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Mary 
Esther— Mrs.  Benj.  L.  Clark,  Harold,  and  Jay  K. ), 
his  father,  4 brothers  (Wayne,  Wilbur,  Warren, 
and  Oliver),  6 sisters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Lester  Gock- 
ley,  Arlene — Mrs.  Benj.  Shank,  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Paul  Hess,  Mildred — Mrs.  Arley  Mundt,  Flora — 
Mrs.  Donald  Ober,  and  Lillian — Mrs.  Harry 
Myers),  and  one  grandchild.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Petersburg  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Mar.  16,  with  J.  Irvin  Kreider  and 
Martin  Nolt  officiating. 

Hess,  Verna,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Mary 
(Hostetter)  Dombach,  was  born  at  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1920;  died  in  a car  accident 
at  Olanta,  S.C.,  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged  47  y.  6 m. 
9 d.  On  Jan.  1,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
G.  Hess,  who  died  in  the  same  accident.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 children  (Mary  Esther — Mrs.  Benj.  L. 
Clark,  Harold,  and  Jay  K.),  her  father,  2 brothers 
(Paul  and  Albert),  and  one  grandchild.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Petersburg  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  16,  with  J.  Irvin 
Kreider  and  Martin  Nolt  officiating. 

Jantzi,  Annie,  daughter  of  Christ  and  Marie 
(Miller)  Litwiller,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha,  Ont., 
Aug.  4,  1878;  died  at  the  Bender  Rest  Home, 
Jan.  24,  1968;  aged  89  y.  5 m.  20  d.  She  was 
married  to  Moses  O.  Jantzi,  who  died  in  1965. 
Surviving  are  2 children  (Clinton  and  Beatrice — 
Mrs.  William  Lichti),  11  grandchildren,  and  17 
great-grandchildren.  One  daughter  (Beatrice — Mrs. 
Wilfred  Iutzi)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  27,  with  Nelson  Litwiller, 
Albert  Zehr,  Elmer  Schwartzentruber,  Emanuel 
Steinman,  and  Orland  Gingerich  officiating. 

Link,  Hattie,  was  born  Nov.  6,  1891;  died  of 
a heart  attack  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Conva- 
lescent Home,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1968;  aged 
76  v.  4 m.  7 d.  On  May  30,  1910,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  L.  Link,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Perkiomenville  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Benner  Funeral  Home,  Red 
Hill,  with  Abram  G.  Metz  and  Stanley  Godshall 
officiating;  interment  in  Keeloro  Cemetery,  Obe- 
lisk, Pa. 

Mast,  Vera,  daughter  of  Fred  S.  and  Barbara 
Bontrager,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14, 


1924;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Goshen  Hospital,  Mar. 
16,  1968;  aged  43  y.  8 m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  13,  1945, 
she  was  married  to  Mose  A.  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (LeRoy  and  Bar- 
bara). She  was  a member  of  the  Waterford 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Clin- 
ton Frame  Church,  Mar.  18,  with  Elno  Steiner, 
Alpha  Miller,  and  Wilmer  Hollinger  officiating; 
interment  in  Miller’s  Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Miller,  Amos,  son  of  Michael  and  Barbara 
(Graber)  Miller,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  10,  1875;  died  at  the  Timken  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1968;  aged  92  y.  6 
m.  6 d.  In  1905  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Som- 
mers, who  died  in  1962.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Ethel — Mrs.  Clarence  Staffer,  Wilda — Mrs. 
Elmer  English,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Philips),  2 sons 
(Homer  and  Carl),  22  grandchildren,  and  52 
great-grandchildren.  One  daughter  (Edna — Mrs. 
Armen  Stryffler),  5 sisters,  and  8 brothers  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Beech  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
with  O.  N.  Johns  and  Wayne  North  officiating. 

Mills,  Harry  Theodore,  died  at  the  War  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Feb. 
20,  1968;  aged  59  y.  He  was  married  to  Wavy 
Stotler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
daughters  (Kathleen  Wong,  Nettie  May  Ducilla, 
Judy  Truax,  Margaret  McAlister,  Alice  Younker, 
Edna  Knable,  and  Susan  Koontz),  4 sons  (Harold 
E.,  Jearal  A.,  Rodger  D.,  and  Wilbur  James  Peck), 
26  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  7 sisters 
(Nettie  Mills,  Margaret  Eader,  Flo  Clark,  Mary 
Apple,  Cora  Mills,  Bessie  Divel,  and  Edna  Divelj, 
and  2 brothers  (Ben  and  Willard).  One  son  (Jun- 
ior) died  in  November  1967.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Black  Oak  Church,  Hancock,  Md.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Warfordsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  with  Michael  M. 
Horst  officiating. 

Moyer,  Linford  D.,  son  of  Jacob  S.  and  Mary 
(Derstine)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  9,  1903;  died  of  a heart  attack,  Mar.  1, 
1968;  aged  64  y.  8 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  13,  1923, 
he  was  married  to  Katie  C.  Nice,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Doris  N. — Mrs. 
Earl  Gahman  and  Arlene  N.  Clemmer),  5 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Jacob  D. ),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Fannie  Swartz,  Mrs.  Miriam  Nice,  and 
Alice  Moyer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia 
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Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
6,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Peters,  Alice  B.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  and 
Anna  (Bucher)  Kready,  was  born  at  Manheim, 
Pa,  Apr.  23,  1903;  died  at  her  home  from  a 
heart  attack,  Feb.  15,  1968;  aged  64  y.  9 m.  22  d. 
On  Aug.  21,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Willis  R. 
Peters,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 chil- 
dren (Luke  K.,  Anna  K.,  John  K.,  Paul  K., ''Es- 
ther K. — Mrs.  Abram  Miller,  Lois  K.,  Ruth  K. — 
Mrs.  J.  Allen  Zendt,  and  Raymond  K. ),  one 
brother  (Norman),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  John  N. 
Metzler  and  Fannie  B.  Kready).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Gantz’s  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hernley's  Church,  Feb.  18,  with  Ellis  Leaman 
and  John  B.  Metzler  officiating. 

Shandley,  Waller  C.,  was  bom  at  Devilla,  Tex., 
Apr.  6,  1894;  died  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  after  a long 
illness,  Feb.  25,  1968;  aged  73  y.  10  m.  19  cT 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Viola  M.  Stevens,  Low- 
ell E.,  Louis  F.,  and  Ed  C.),  10  grandchildren,  and 
3 great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Mortensen-King  Funeral  Center, 
Feb.  28,  with  Donald  E.  Yoder  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Eternal  Valley  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Edwin  B.,  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  was  bom 
Sept.  2,  1878;  died  Mar.  9,  1968;  aged  89  y.  6 
m.  7 d.  He  was  married  to  Emmaline  Snider, 
who  died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Beatrice — Mrs.  Lloyd  Shantz),  2 brothers  (Alvin 
and  Herbert),  4 grandchildren,  and  6 great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Erb  Street  Church,  with  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
and  J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Speigle,  Cora  Stella,  daughter  of  Lawrence 
and  Sadie  (Blough)  Speigle,  was  bom  June  28, 
1907;  died  Mar.  2,  1968;  aged  60  y.  8 m.  4 d. 
Surviving  are  her  stepmother  (Margaret  Blough 
Speigle),  2 brothers  (Richard  Glen  and  Paul),  one 
sister  (Erma — Mrs.  Norman  Hostetler),  one  half 
sister  (Twila — Mrs.  John  Ogburn),  and  2 half 
brothers  (Donald  and  Dalton).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Blough  Church,  Mar.  5,  with  Harry 
C.  Blough  and  Elvin  Holsopple  officiating. 

Whitaker,  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Schrag)  Kennel,  was  born  at  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, Neb.,  Dec.  28,  1891;  died  at  Albany  General 
Hospital,  after  suffering  a second  stroke.  Mar.  13, 
1968;  aged  76  y.  2 m.  14  d.  On  June  30,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  John  H.  Whitaker,  who  died 
13  months  before.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Hazel  Cotter  and  Velma — Mrs.  Calvin  Bren- 
neman),  2 grandsons,  and  2 brothers  (Saul  and 
Eli).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Christ)  and  one  sister  (Lavina).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Mar.  18,  with  David  W.  Mann 
officiating;  interment  in  Willamette  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Wismer,  Harold  W.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oil- 
man Wismer,  was  bom  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Jan.  10,  1908;  died  while  at  work  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Feb.  27,  1968;  aged  60  y.  1 m.  17  d.  On 
July  1,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Vera  Nafziger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Eleanor — Mrs.  Gerry  Roth,  Raymond,  and  Mel- 
vin) and  2 brothers  (Norval  and  Melvin).  Two 
sisters  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Steinman  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  1,  with 
Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and  Orland  Gingerich 
officiating. 

Yoder,  Ralph  Alexander,  son  of  Chris  E.  and 
Edith  (Rogers)  Yoder,  was  bom  at  Fairview, 
Mich.,  July  28,  1906;  died  at  the  Yoder  Nursing 
Home,  Comins,  Mich.,  Mar.  15,  1968;  aged  61  y. 
7 m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  15,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Mary  Esch,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  mother,  one  son  (Delmar  Ray),  4 sisters 
and  2 brothers  (Mrs.  Ruth  Birchmeir,  Mrs.  Clara 
Birchmeir,  Mrs.  Lois  Perry,  Lloyd  C.,  Clifford  E., 
and  Mrs.  Eloise  Yoder),  and  3 grandchildren.  One 
son  (Lloyd  Donald)  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairview  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  18. 
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A Dark  Shadow 
in  a 

Smiling  Land 


Children  in  line  at  Kwilu,  the  Congo,  wait  for  their  ration  of  food.  The 
food  is  furnished  (in  part)  and  distributed  by  MCC. 


Omar  Eby  is  secretary  for  information  under  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pa.  He  formerly  served  in  Africa  as  a missionary-teacher. 


By  Omar  Eby 

Like  refugees  the  world  over — innocent  victims  of  national 
ambitions,  tribal  blindness,  and  racial  stupidity — the  African 
refugee  wanders  in  an  alien  land,  waiting  through  years  and 
wasting  a life,  a priceless  gift.  And  if  at  times  he  curses  the 
Giver  of  that  unsolicited  gift,  surely  we  can  forgive  him,  we 
who  have  been  bom  in  the  land  of  our  father’s  grandfather. 

While  refugees  from  one  African  state  flow  to  another  in 
the  common  pattern  of  fear  and  misery,  the  various  brothers 
in  the  central  Africa  family  seem  particularly  cursed,  es- 
pecially in  the  Congo.  The  Congo  has  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  only  sub-Sahara  African  country  to  have  refu- 
gees flee  both  to  her  and  from  her.  But  then,  no  other  sub- 
Sahara  country  is  as  large  as  the  Congo  and  perhaps  none  so 
multitribal. 

During  the  past  few  years  approximately  350,000  refugees 
arrived  in  the  Congo  from  her  neighboring  states  of  Sudan, 
Rwanda,  and  Angola.  At  the  same  time  75,000  fled  the 
Congo  for  the  neighboring  states  of  Uganda,  Burundi,  Central 
African  Republic,  and  Tanzania.  About  the  only  encouraging 
note  in  such  a pattern  is  the  fact  that  at  least  no  refugees 
were  reported  passing  each  other,  headed  in  opposite  di- 
rections on  the  same  lonely  dirt  road. 

Portugal  is  responsible  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
sub-Sahara  African  refugee  population  of  750,000.  After  five 
years  of  fighting  rebellions  within  her  African  colonies  of 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Portuguese  Guinea,  Portugal’s 
determination  to  stay  in  Africa  is  seemingly  stronger  than 
ever.  With  growing  terrorism  and  clashes  between  African 
guerrillas  and  Portuguese  troops,  thousands  of  nationals,  who 
want  only  to  go  on  farming  and  herding  and  living,  quietly 
slip  over  their  countries’  frontiers. 

While  Africans  may  be  expected  to  flee  their  homelands 
still  under  colonial  rule,  it  should  be  inexplicable  why  there 
are  refugees  among  the  independent  black  African  nations. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  too  easily  explainable — tribalism!  The 
tiny  Republic  of  Rwanda,  one-third  the  size  of  Indiana,  has 
the  worst  showing  among  those  nations,  with  one  out  of 
every  20  of  its  people  having  fled. 

Who  Is  a Refugee? 

The  United  Nations  in  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  legal  status  of  displaced  persons,  defined  a refugee  as  “a 
person  who,  as  a result  of  events  and  owing  to  well-founded 
fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, membership  of  a particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion,  is  outside  the  country  of  his  nationality,  and  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  accept  the  protection  of  his  country  of 
origin.” 
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This  (is  a comprehensive  and  workable  definition  for  those 
adhering  to  the  UN  convention,  but  only  20  of  the  more  than 
50  nations  on  the  African  continent  have  subscribed.  Ade- 
quate protection  for  refugees  as  outlined  by  the  UN  requires 
that  governments  subscribe  to  both  the  principle  of  right  of 
asylum  and  the  principles  of  humane  treatment  of  refugees. 
And  unlike  Europe,  there  are  no  effective  screening  proce- 
dures for  establishing  refugee  status. 

Some  refugees  are  unrecognized.  Those  individuals  who 
flee  their  countries  following  coups  d’etat  are  seldom  recog- 
nized as  refugees.  Such  a status  would  be  a form  of  em- 
barrassment and  strain  between  the  host  country  and  the 
country  of  origin.  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Peking,  New  York, 
Accra,  Brazzaville,  and  Dar  es  Salaam  are  the  concentrated 
havens  for  such  displaced  persons. 

What's  Being  Done? 

All  governments  and  organizations  dealing  with  the  African 
refugee  problem  recently  concluded  a nine-day  conference  in 
Addis  Ababa.  Summoned  by  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan, 
head  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  to 
formulate  a joint  policy,  the  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity,  and  the  Dag  Hammarskjold 
Memorial  Foundation.  In  the  past  few  years  UNHCR  spent 
half  of  its  annual  budget,  or  one  and  a half  to  two  million 
dollars,  on  projects  earmarked  for  Africa. 

With  organizations  of  such  prestige  and  influence,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  African  refugee  problem  is  rapidly  being 
solved.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  a feature  (on  which 
several  other  facts  in  this  article  are  based)  appearing  in  the 
Daily  Nation,  an  East  African  newspaper,  noted  that  the 
African  refugee  population  is  actually  increasing  faster  than 
the  rate  of  resettlement. 

The  independent  African  nations  have  also  been  at  work 
on  the  problem  through  OAU’s  Commission  on  Refugees, 
whose  definition  of  a refugee  is  similar  to  the  UN’s — “na- 
tionals of  countries  whose  political,  racial,  or  religious  regimes 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  expatriate  themselves  for 
fear  of  their  opinions  or  of  their  race  or  their  religious  be- 
liefs.” It  has  called  on  those  African  countries  with  refugee 
problems  to  initiate  or  continue  neighborly  talks  aimed  at 
solutions. 

In  addition  to  the  UN  High  Commission,  numerous  other 
organizations  are  giving  assistance  to  the  African  refugees. 
Among  them  are  the  Red  Cross,  Oxfam,  YMCA,  several 
world  Bible  societies,  several  Catholic  and  Protestant  agen- 
cies, and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches’  Ecumenical 
Program  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa. 

The  Christian  churches  and  missions  in  Africa  are  often  the 
ones  who  carry  the  load  of  a steady  continuing  ministry  to 
refugees.  Governmental  concern,  frequently  too  highly  opti- 
mistic with  too  easy  solutions,  rises  and  falls.  But  religious 
agencies,  peopled  with  enough  pessimists  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram realistic,  dedicate  themselves  for  the  long,  tiring  drag 
of  the  work.  One  East  African  newspaper  correctly  observed 
that  “thanks  to  many  religious  organizations,  the  relief  work 
has  gone  well  in  Africa.  ” 


The  Mennonites  of  North  America  have  been  giving  relief 
aid  to  Africa  for  years  through  their  mission  and  relief 
channels.  Although  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  had  a 
worldwide  ministry  of  relief  work,  it  was  not  until  1961  that 
they  entered  sub-Sahara  Africa  with  a modest  program,  as- 
sisting Mennonite  missions  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  wake  of  rebellions,  revolutions,  and  counterrevolu- 
tions taking  place  in  the  Congo,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi  fol- 
lowing their  independence,  MCC  began  to  ship  more  food 
and  clothing  to  these  areas.  In  1965  Tanzania  was  included, 
MCC  funneling  material  aid  assistance  through  the  office  of 
the  Relief  and  Service  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Tanzania.  That  year  MCC  supplied  more  than  a half  million 
dollars’  worth  of  food  and  clothing  to  three  countries:  the 
Congo,  Burundi,  and  Tanzania. 

All  material  aid  to  the  Congo  is  distributed  through  the 
Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agency,  which  coordinates  the  relief 
work  for  all  Protestant  groups.  In  addition  to  the  material 
stuff,  MCC  has  also  supplied  personnel  to  CPRA  for  relief 
work. 

This  past  year  the  termination  of  the  massive  relief  pro- 
gram in  the  Congo  was  in  view,  with  the  Kwilu  distribution 
being  phased  out,  the  Kivu  project  seeing  the  end  of  its 
emergency  relief  needs,  and  the  Orientale  program  designed 
to  shift  from  an  outright  relief  operation  to  rehabilitation — 
housing,  garden,  and  cattle  projects.  But  another  uprising 
put  a crinkle  in  that  view  toward  early  termination. 

During  1967,  MCC  has  placed  290  tons  of  material  aid, 
valued  at  nearly  a half  million  dollars,  in  the  Congo  alone. 
By  weight,  45  percent  of  this  was  meat  and  dried  fruits,  15 
percent  medicines  and  hospital  supplies,  with  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  soap,  clothing,  sewing  materials  and  ma- 
chines, and  blankets. 

“The  CPRA  management  and  workers  are  to  be  com- 
mended,” wrote  John  Gaeddert,  MCC  Congo  director,  for 
their  voluminous  work,  their  efficiency,  their  vision  in  re- 
habilitation, their  concern  for  those  in  distress,  managing  the 
difficult  and  often  distasteful  task  of  distribution,  and  so 
effectively  serving  the  various  Protestant  groups  they  repre- 
sent in  the  Congo.  ” 

While  it  seems  that  Congo  news  is  too  often  that  of  civil 
strife,  cat-and-mouse  maneuvers  between  mercenaries  and 
the  national  army,  political  uncertainty,  mounting  tensions, 
and  hostilities  toward  the  European  staying  on  to  work,  let 
us  not  become  hardened  to  the  dispossessed  Congolese  and 
other  African  refugees.  We  should  not  tell  them  by  the  shrug 
of  our  shoulder  that  their  misery  is  the  result  of  their  own 
countries’  stupidities.  While  that  may  occasionally  be  the 
case,  such  an  attitude  is  hardly  permissible  by  even  the  most 
nominal  of  Christians.  Compassion,  not  cynicism,  is  needed. 
And  what  is  compassion?  Sympathetic  consciousness  of 
another’s  distress  coupled  with  a genuine  desire  to  alleviate 
it. 

And  when  this  Congo  is  healed,  though  it  takes  a hundred 
years  (as  some  writers  predict)  before  order  results  from  the 
chaos,  let  us  demonstrate  again  that  we  are  a people  of  God 
who  know  compassion,  because  we  too  have  felt  that  in- 
comprehensible expression  of  His  compassion  toward  us. 
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Nurture  Lookout 

Headlines 

in  Christian  Education 

The  church  is  constantly  in  need  of  responding  construc- 
tively, dynamically,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the  changing 
world  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  Christian  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  attempting  to  help 
congregations  with  programs  and  materials  that  will  equip 
persons  to  make  an  informed  response.  During  1968  you  will 
hear  more  about  developing  programs  and  materials  under 
headlines  such  as  the  following: 

Peacemaker  Workshops  Rate  High 

Once  started  there  was  a constant  escalation  in  enthusiasm, 
participation,  depth  of  encounter,  and  even  in  the  number  of 
workshops  anticipated.  About  thirty  were  held  across  the 
denomination.  A seriousness  calling  for  less  words  and  more 
action  was  the  mood  in  most. 

Plans  for  a New  Congregational  Life  Series 

The  last  of  six  leadership  training  texts  will  be  released 
this  fall.  It  is  entitled  Learning  to  Understand  the  Mission  of 
the  Church  and  will  double  also  as  the  missionary  education 
course  for  this  year.  The  planning  committee  envisions  a new 
series  on  congregational  life.  Shorter  five-lesson  texts  on  how 
the  local  church  can  learn  to  be  a people  in  mission  are 
anticipated. 

The  Story  of  God  and  His  People 

Plans  are  under  way  to  capitalize  on  a four-quarter  series 
of  Uniform  Lessons,  1969-70,  on  holy  history  through  the 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  A training  program  to 
equip  teachers  especially  for  this  series  is  being  projected. 

New  Materials  for  Church  Members 

A widely  representative  committee  is  working  on  a new 
program  for  instructing  persons  who  are  getting  ready  to  join 
the  church.  Components  of  the  course  are  seen  as,  (a)  a 
leader’s  guide,  (b)  a devotional  guide,  (c)  a study  course  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (d)  a booklet  containing  church 
history,  Mennonite  history,  the  1963  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  other  position  statements. 

Preschool  Materials  Under  Way 

Teachers  of  four-  and  five-year-olds  have  waited  long  for 
new  materials.  The  course  will  consist  of:  (a)  a Bible  story 
book,  (b)  a teacher’s  guide,  (c)  a parent’s  book,  (d)  a weekly 
paper.  The  storybook  is  nearly  finished.  The  course  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  emerging  from  a careful  study  of  the  child  in 
the  Anabaptist  tradition  and  from  a point  of  view  that 
curriculum  begins  with  revelation  rather  than  from  child 
development  theory. 


A Convention  with  Depth  Training  Dimensions 

A major  project  of  MCCE  is  this  summer’s  Christian 
Education  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Goshen  College,  Aug. 
14-17.  It  is  being  built  around  a congregational  team  concept. 
Ideally  at  least  five  leadership  persons  should  be  sent  by 
each  congregation.  Teams  will  work  at  the  convention  in 
terms  of  their  own  congregational  goals  and  the  Christian 
education  program  needed  to  meet  them. 

Sex  Ethics  Study 

One  hundred  persons  (GC  and  MC)  will  be  invited  to  a 
Conference  on  Christianity  and  Sexuality.  The  product  will 
be  a more  clearly  articulated  viewpoint  on  emerging  questions. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

My  God  and  Savior, 

How  can  I praise  You? 

Many  times  You  have  delivered 
My  soul  from  death 
And  my  feet  from  falling. 

I know  that  You  are  for  me. 

In  You  I shall  trust 
Without  fear. 

Help  me  to  walk 
In  the  light  of  life 
And  in  the  strength 
Which  finds  its  source 
In  You. 

Amen. 


Cedar  Grove  Church 

The  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church  is  located  near  Creencastle,  Pa. 
It  was  organized  in  1905  with  50  charter  members  and  is  a member  of 
the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference.  Nelson  L.  Martin  is  the  present  pas- 
tor and  the  membership  is  163. 
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Editorials 


Dissent  and  Disruption 


It  is  becoming  clear  that  a small  minority  is  using  the  right 
to  dissent  to  disrupt  the  order  of  our  society.  The  right  to 
dissent  does  not  include  a privilege  to  destroy.  And  the  dis- 
tinction is  being  lost,  both  to  those  who  are  using  dissent  as 
a cover  for  aggression  against  decency  and  order  and  to  those 
who  tar  all  dissenters  with  the  same  brush.  It  is  time  for  con- 
scientious dissenters  against  a policy  of  the  government  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  dramatically  from  unconscionable  disruption 
of  society. 

I happen  to  believe  that  our  government  has  let  itself  be- 
come trapped  in  a morally  unjustifiable  war.  I pray  that  it 
can  find  a moral  way  out  of  its  present  dangerous  impasse. 
But  I do  not  believe  that  ours  is  a warmongering,  expansion- 
crazv  government.  And  I still  hold  it  to  be  our  government. 
And  as  long  as  our  government,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  the 
properly  established  administrator  of  policy,  it  deserves  and 
must  get  respect,  even  if  it  cannot  have  our  approval. 

I find  it  ironic  that  a minority  of  protesters — who  are  un- 
happily given  first-billing  by  TV'  newshawks — yell  loudly 
about  justice  while  they  tear  away  at  its  fringes  here  at 
home.  Some  of  those  who  shout  loudest  about  inhumanity  in 
Vietnam  demonstrate  a strange  inhumanity  of  their  own.  Ei- 
ther in  stupidity  or  knavery,  some  who  demand  respect  for 
international  law  are  disdainful  of  internal  laws. 

Sometimes  Bonhbffer’s  conscientious  approval  of  an  attack 
on  Hitler  is  used  to  support  attacks  on  the  flanks  of  our  legal 
order.  But  the  phoniness  of  the  comparison  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious. Bonhdffer  had  no  recourse.  There  were  no  elections. 
There  was  no  free  assembly.  There  was  no  chance  for  pro- 
test. But  there  were  secret  police  who  dragged  those  even 
mildly  hinting  at  protest  away  to  prison  in  dead  of  night. 
The  end  of  the  road  had  been  reached.  And  revolt  then  was 
not  against  a wrong  policy  of  a mistaken  government,  but 
against  a madman  who  was  on  the  edge  of  destroying  the 
Western  world.  There  is  no  parallel  between  resistance  to 
Hitler  and  violent  dissent  in  our  country. 

Nationalism  is  a threat  to  the  Christian  conscience.  Assured- 
ly, much  of  the  Christian  community  is  far  too  insensitive  to 
this  threat.  The  Christian  cannot,  nor  may  the  Christian  com- 
munity encourage  him  to,  surrender  his  conscience  even  to  a 
decent  government.  But  there  is  still  such  a thing  as  nation- 
hood; and  it  is  still  the  providentially  developed  means  of 
maintaining  an  ordered  society.  And  the  Christian  is  bound  to 
respect  the  historical  fact  of,  and  the  significant  role  he  is  ex- 
pected to  play  in,  the  nation. 

There  is  a man  in  Washington,  unpopular  and  vain  as  he 
may  be,  who  bears  the  responsibility  for  making  the  decisions 


that  a government  is  divinely  destined  to  make.  When  all 
the  protesters  have  told  him  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  it  is 
he  and  not  they  who  must  face  up  to  the  vast  consequences 
for  taking  whatever  options  are  open  to  him  among  an  ever 
shrinking  list  of  options.  It  may  be  “in  to  clout  Johnson 
these  days.  But  nobody  except  him  can  bear  his  load  as  long 
as  he  is  in  office. 

As  one  who  deeply  regrets  our  fateful  decisions  to  escalate 
the  present  war,  I denounce  those  who  carry  signs  that  read: 
“Hev,  Hey,  L.  B.  J.,  how  many  kids  did  you  kill  today?  As 
one  who  thinks  Dean  Rusk  is  wrong  about  Vietnam,  I am 
ashamed  of  college  punks  who  shout  him  down  while  he  hon- 
ors them  by  a reasoned  defense  of  the  government  s position. 
I may  be  right  in  my  opinion  and  I may  be  wrong,  but  ei- 
ther way,  it  is  L.  B.  J.  and  not  L.  B.  S.  who  bears  the  ter- 
rible yoke  of  responsibility  for  making  the  next  move.  I would 
be  willing  to  carry  a sign  to  protest  our  policy.  But  I am 
equally  eager  to  dissent  from  those  who  will  not  let  another 
man  hold  his  own  convictions  in  honor.  We  should  be"  hyper- 
sensitive— we  who  talk  considerably  of  conscience — to  respect 
another  man’s  as  much  as  our  own,  especially  when  that  oth- 
er is  responsible  for  the  decisions. — Lewis  B.  Smedes.  By 
permission  of  The  Reformed  Journal. 


New  Old  Strategy 

Perhaps  as  American  society  disintegrates,  the  church  of 
Christ  will  again  find  itself  more  at  home  worshiping  in  the 
privately  owned  buildings.  Places  such  as  homes,  restaurants, 
community  halls,  and  schools  offer  an  opportunity  for  church 
growth  without  a corresponding  investment  in  expensive 
properties. — From  Chester  L.  Wenger,  in  Home  Missions  and 
Evangelism  Report  to  Eastern  Mission  Board. 

A Day  for  Witness 

This  is  a day  for  witness — a witness  that  involves  our 
words,  our  deeds,  our  attitudes.  Our  nonconformity  must  be 
turned  outward  to  embrace  a nonconformity  that  speaks  to 
men.  New  symbols  must  be  found  which  tell  the  world  that 
we  are  not  conformed  to  its  secular,  materialistic  philosophy. 
New  patterns  must  be  found  which  are  more  concerned  with 
saving  others  than  with  saving  ourselves. — From  Paul  N. 
Kraybill  and  Harold  S.  Stauffer,  Overseas  Missions  Report 
to  Eastern  Mission  Board. 
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By  Arnold  Cressman 


"When  the  Sun  Had  Set" 

Genesis  15:17b 


After  Easter  is  over, 

When  the  sun  has  set. 

Life  may  tend  to  become  a depressing  grind. 
The  bright  burst  of  the  resurrection  morning 
Is  forgotten. 

The  facts  of  Easter  may  have  been  reverified. 
But  one  is  tempted  to  say, 

“So  what? 

I am  still  here. 

My  problems  are  no  less  real, 

My  battles  as  difficult  as  ever.  ’’ 

Some  of  God’s  best  men  have  been 
Most  vulnerable  after  victory. 

They  have  been  betaken  by  depression 
When  the  sun  of  their  brightest  day 
Had  just  set. 

Abraham  was  such  a man. 

When  word  had  come  to  him 
That  his  delinquent  nephew. 

The  voluptuous  Lot, 

Had  been  captured  and  carried  away 
By  the  strong  king,  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam, 
He  set  out  with  a contingent 
Of  just  over  three  hundred  men. 

He  determined  his  strategy. 

Divided  the  enemy, 

And  returned  with  the  spoil. 

On  his  way  he  met  Melchizedek; 

He  ate  the  eucharist,  the  bread  and  the  wine. 
In  fellowship  and  thanksgiving 
With  this  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 

And  he  received  through  the  priest 
The  coveted  abiding  blessing  of  Jehovah, 
Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth. 

And  Abraham  was  strong. 

He  refused  the  gifts  of  the  rescued 
King  of  Sodom. 

He  said,  “I  will  not  receive 
One  thread  or  sandal-strap  of  yours 
Lest  you  say, 

‘I  have  made  Abram  rich.’  ” 


“After  these  things” 

Abram  was  bedeviled  with  the  blackest 
Days  of  depression  in  his  life. 

“When  the  sun  had  set” 

He  was  alone  in  the  darkness  with  his  thoughts. 
And  he  had  reasons  for  his  gloom; 

He  had  good  ones. 

The  ungrateful  Lot  had  not  thanked  him, 

The  wounded  pride  of  Chedorlaomer  would 
surely  seek  revenge, 

Even  the  rebuffing  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
May  have  dimmed  all  hope 
Of  ever  receiving  the  best  of  the  promised  land 
For  his  own  possession. 

“Step  into  the  night,  Abraham; 

Leave  the  dismal  darkness 
Of  your  shaggy  goatskin  tent. 

The  sun  has  set, 

But  the  stars  are  out.” 

The  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  the  man  of  faith 
At  the  moment  of  near  defeat — 

“Fear  not,  Abram,  I am  your  shield 
And  your  exceeding  great  reward.  ” 

The  upturned  face  of  the  patriarch 
Beholds  the  jeweled  riches  of  the  Syrian  sky. 
And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jehovah  once  again. 
“So  shall  your  seed  be. 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  in  multitude.” 

He  looked  again, 

Incomprehensible! 

Yet  it  was  the  voice  of  God, 

Indisputably. 

And  he  believed  him, 

Though  there  was  no  tousled  little  head 
Sleeping  peacefully  on  the  camel  hair  cot 
In  the  corner  of  the  tent. 

“So  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.” 

Out  of  the  arid  desert 

Of  a post-victory  despair 

Springs  the  tender  shoot  of  rich  new  faith. 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  defeat. 

The  resurrection  of  a dynamic  faith 
That  forever  labels  its  bearer 
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As  the  “father  of  the  faithful.” 

To  immortalize  the  moment, 

To  seal  his  vow  with  the  Eternal, 

The  patriarch  prepares  the  most  solemn 
Old  Testament  rite  of  covenant. 

He  sacrifices,  by  slaying, 

An  extravagant  offering 

Of  a heifer,  a goat,  a ram,  a dove,  and  a pigeon. 

He  dissects  the  animals, 

Separates  the  pieces. 

Places  them  in  two 
Similar  and  parallel  rows. 

“When  the  sun  had  set”  he  is  finished 
And  a deep  sleep  bears  him  to  the  ground. 

In  the  blackness 

The  patriarch  stirs  in  his  dreams 
And  the  solemn  horror 
Of  the  near  presence  of  the  Lord 
Overawes  him. 

And  he  dares  not  raise  his  head 

As  a smoking  oven  and  a burning  torch, 

A cloud  and  a fire, 

The  shekinah  glory  of  the  God  of  heaven 
Passes  silently  and  deliberately 
Between  the  pieces. 

The  Eternal  is  condescending  to  ratify. 

In  the  method  of  man, 

A covenant  between 

The  Creator  and  His  created. 

God  has  gone  out  of  His  way 
To  lead  a man  safely  through 
An  experience  of  dangerous  depression  and  defeat. 
Strength  has  been  made  perfect  in  weakness; 

The  way  has  been  prepared, 

For  the  Book  of  Romans 
And  the  Reformation. 

It  is  just  human  that  sometimes 
We  get  depressed. 

We  are  tempted  to  doubt, 

And  we  begin  to  fear. 

It  gets  dark  around  us 
And  the  sun  does  set. 

This  is  human  and  it  is  inevitable, 

But  the  question  is. 

How  do  we  get  through  the  night? 

When  Easter  is  over, 

Is  there  a light  for  the  walk  through  the  valley? 

But  Easter  is  never  over. 

For  us  the  resurrection  may  be  briefly  forgotten. 
But  it  is  always  fact. 

We  who  have  not  seen 
Are  blessed  if  yet  we  believe. 

We  are  called  to  have  a faith 
That  works  at  night, 

When  the  sun  has  set, 


When  the  darkness  of  doubt 
And  the  mist  of  fear 
Begin  to  hide  the  light 
That  hallows  the  empty  tomb. 

Every  Christian  has 
His  moments  of  depression. 

As  with  Abram 

They  come  when  one  is  least  ready, 
When  one’s  strength  has  just 
Been  spent  in  victory. 

When  the  spoils  of  battle 

Have  tempted  the  ego  and  when  one 

Feels  un thanked  and  unneeded, 

It  is  time  to  pass 
Between  the  pieces. 

Nor  can  we  assume 
That  a few  experiences 
In  the  upper  room 
After  the  resurrection 
Are  enough  to  do  us  forever. 

We  must  meet  Christ 
Again  and  again 
At  the  seashore,  at  our  work 
Until  we  know  that 
He  is  never  gone. 

Peter  had  to  learn  this. 

He  too  had  to  learn 
That  one  can  count  stars 
When  there  are  no  fish  to  count. 

He  had  to  learn  also 
That  faith  is  at  work 
When  the  Lord  asks  us  to  do 
Nothing  more  than  believe. 

And  when  we  do, 

It  is  counted  to  us  for  righteousness. 

The  resurrection  was  over; 

No  more  proof  of  it  was  needed. 

The  long  hours  of  starting 
At  the  sound  of  every  tread  on  the  stairs 
Left  the  disciples  weak  and  nervous. 
Then  Peter  said, 

“I’m  going  fishing.” 

His  words  had  no 
Holiday  connotations. 

For  him  “the  sun  had  set,” 

Easter  was  over. 

True,  the  Savior  had  risen 
As  He  said. 

But  so  what? 

The  Romans  still  ruled  Jerusalem; 

The  enemies  of  Christ  were  still 
The  enemies  of  His  disciples; 

And  though  he  had  never 
Doubted  like  Thomas, 
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Peter  wondered  whether  the 
Three  and  a half  years  had  not, 

After  all,  been  spent  unwisely. 

To  follow  Christ  along 
The  dusty  roads  of  Palestine 
Was  one  thing, 

But  to  be  the  disciple  of  a phantom 
Who  appeared  and  disappeared 
Was  quite  another. 

The  resurrection  was  real, 

But  that  gave  him  no  bread 
For  his  children, 

Or  exercise  for  his  restless  muscles. 

Oh,  to  pull  on  the  oars, 

To  draw  in  the  laden  net  and 
To  roast  over  the  open  fire 
The  best  of  the  catch 
In  preparation  for  breakfast 
Beside  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

But  the  escape  and  the  safety  of  the  ship 
On  Tiberias 

Somehow  seemed  like  the 
Retaking  of  Jonah’s  trip  to  Tarshish. 

Only  this  time 
There  were  no  fish. 

There  they  are,  a pathetic  sight, 

Seven  of  the  men  whom  Christ 
Had  trained  to  take  His  message 
To  a world  of  dying  men. 

There  they  are,  plying  in  futility 

About  the  lonely  lake 

In  the  wee  hours  of  the  misty  morning. 

It  would  not  have  required  much 
To  make  Peter  swear; 

The  surprise  is,  that  he  didn't. 

They  had  caught  nothing; 

But  one  never  does  when 
He  is  out  of  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Christ  had  told  them  to  wait. 

But  they  went — 

Without  the  Spirit. 

They  took  up  the  work  they  thought  they  knew. 
But  one  cannot  be  a committed  man. 

Walk  with  the  Lord  for  three  years, 

And  go  back  to  begin  where 
He  had  left  off  before. 

He  will  catch  nothing  for  the  kingdom 
Though  his  work  is  efficient  and  useful. 

He  will  catch  nothing  if  he  goes 

When  Christ  has  told  him  to  wait 

For  the  power  and  the  leading  of  the  Spirit. 

And  when  Jesus  stands  on  the  shore. 

He  will  not  know  Him. 

He  cannot  recognize  the  face  or  the  voice 


Of  the  Master,  because  he  has 
Allowed  too  much  water  to 
Pass  between  the  drifting  boat 
And  the  One  who  has  said, 

“Follow  me.” 

How  often  may  Jesus  have  stood 
On  the  shore  of  my  experience. 
Unrecognized, 

Because  I have  gone  fishing 
On  a lake  that  was  not 
Jerusalem,  Judea,  or  Samaria 
Or  the  uttermost  part? 

He  is  hard  to  recognize 

Even  in  His  resurrection  splendor 

When  we  are  engaged 

In  the  frustrating  work 

Of  pursuing  our  own  ambitions. 

But  the  Master  accepts  us 
Where  we  are. 

He  hallows  our  mistakes. 

And  He  says,  “Cast  your  net 
On  the  other  side.  ” 

And  we  recognized  Him. 

Soon  we  are  sitting  at  His  side. 

We  are  eating  of  the  meal  that 
He  has  prepared. 

We  are  reunited  around 
The  resurrected  Christ. 

But  we  dare  not  ask  Him, 

“Who  are  You?” 

Because  we  know  exactly 
Who  He  is. 

And  we  know  He  knows  our  weakness. 
And  we  are  ashamed. 

So  is  Peter. 

He  needs  to  make 

His  covenant  with  the  Lord; 

He  needs  to  pass 

Between  the  pieces 

Of  the  sacrifice  that  is  his  to  make. 

“Do  you  love  Me 

More  than  these?”  asks  the  Lord. 

“Peter,  will  you  covenant  with  Me 
To  sacrifice  your  job, 

Your  fish,  your  nets,  your  boats. 

Your  future  in  business? 

And  will  you  follow  Me 
Even  to  your  death  though  I 
May  ask  less  than  this 
Of  your  friends?” 

Forgiveness  for  our  failures 
Is  always  possible 

Because  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection 
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Of  Jesus. 

And  it  is  not  because 
He  does  not  know 
That  He  asks  us, 

“Do  you  love  Me?” 

But  because,  in  our  humanity. 

We  need  repeatedly  to  verbalize 
Our  devotion  for  our  own  benefit. 

Sometimes  He  must  ask 
Us  three  times,  “Do  you  love  Me?” 
Until  we  are  grieved 
That  He  asks  us  so  often. 

And  when  our  sincerity 
Seems  to  be  challenged. 

We  say  the  only  thing  that 
Can  be  said  in  the  presence 
Of  Omniscience. 

“Lord,  You  know  all  things, 

You  know  and  can  see 
In  my  heart  that  I love  You 
More  than  all  else.” 

Sometimes  the  answer  to 
Our  fruitlessness  and  failure 
Is  so  ridiculously  simple. 

“Cast  on  the  other  side,”  He  says, 

And  obedience  to  the  Master  fisherman 


Is  what  catches  fish. 

When  we  recognize  Him 
Standing  on  the  shore 
Of  our  troubled  seas 
“After  the  sun  has  set” 

And  the  night  has  been  difficult 
With  toil  and  failure, 

Then  He  seeks  us  out 

And  He  beckons  for  us  to  come. 

And  we  gather  with  Him 

Around  the  Eucharist 

And  the  bright  warmth  of  the 

Fire  of  His  near  presence 

And  He  says — 

“I  am  Jesus 

And  I am  the  Christ. 

I stand  here  as  at  Galilee 
After  the  resurrection. 

I am  unchanging, 

The  Unchangeable, 

Ever  present, 

The  Lord  of  My  people; 

And  I covenant  with  them. 

I ask  them  to 

Pass  between  the  pieces 

“ ‘When  their  sun  has  set,’ 

That  faith  may  be  reborn; 

That  Easter  may  never  die.  ” 


The  Virtue  of  the  Simple  Life,  Is  It  Lost? 


Simple . . . neat,  unsophisticated,  ungarnished,  untrimmed. 

— Webster. 

In  the  years  of  yesterday,  we  were  taught  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  one  of  simplicity — simplicity  in  needs;  simplicity  in 
wants. 

In  today’s  world,  somehow,  we  have  lost  the  definition,  the 
significance,  the  value  of  a simple  life.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
“make  do  and  of  relaxing  hard  work,  without  the  tensions 
and  frustrations  of  monthly  credit  payments. 

Somehow  yesterday’s  luxuries  have  become  today’s  needs. 
Our  appliances  and  furnishings  in  our  “magazine  cover” 
homes  must  surpass  those  of  our  neighbors,  regardless  of 
our  income.  To  be  poor  or  admit  we  can’t  afford  the  best  is 
a disgrace. 

Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  we  Chris- 
tians find  ourselves  struggling  along  with  the  non-Christian, 
unwilling  to  admit  that  Christ’s  way  may  be  best. 

It  was  Christ  Himself  who  set  the  example  of  unselfish  liv- 


ing, and  ever  His  teaching  supported  the  simple  life.  We 
hear  Him  in  His  great  sermon,  “Take  no  thought  for  your 
life;  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  your  needs.  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  Again  we  hear  Him  admonishing  the 
rich  young  ruler,  “Go  and  sell  what  you  have  and  give  to 
the  poor  and  follow  Me.  Kindly  He  reprehends  His  friend, 
"Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  . . . troubled  about  many  things.” 

In  the  hills  of  southern  Ohio,  I met  a people  with  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  but  relaxed  and  unhurried.  Frustra- 
tions and  tensions  are  at  a minimum.  Water  is  drawn  from 
an  open  well;  gardens  produce  in  abundance.  Homes,  though 
scant  in  furnishings,  are  usually  comfortably  clean.  And  there 
is  time — time  to  stop  and  chat  with  the  neighbors,  time  to 
sit  on  the  porch  and  rock  while  feasting  on  the  tree-covered 
hills. 

Could  it  be,  in  our  search  for  happiness,  that  we  have  trod- 
den underfoot  one  of  the  main  faucets  of  attainment,  that  of 
a simple  life? — Vada  Stutzman. 
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Christian  Service  and  Evangelism 

By  C.  Norman  Kraus 


In  the  American  Mennonite  community  of  the  nineteenth 
century  life  was  viewed  as  a whole.  No  distinct  lines  were 
drawn  between  the  social  and  the  religious,  and  thus  none 
between  church  and  community,  moral  and  spiritual,  or  evan- 
gelism and  service.  Life  was  cut  from  one  piece  of  cloth. 

While  there  were  some  real  inadequacies  in  the  way  in 
which  our  forefathers  understood  and  related  their  Chris- 
tianity to  their  life  in  this  world,  nevertheless  this  aspect  of 
their  vision  was  good  and  right.  But  maintaining  this  inte- 
grated view  of  life  has  by  no  means  been  spontaneous  or 
easy  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
individualism  of  the  American  culture  has  left  its  mark.  Nor 
has  this  been  entirely  or  even  chiefly  a secular  influence. 

The  impact  of  revivalism  which  was  the  matrix  of  our 
“awakening”  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  has  challenged 
this  integration  of  social  and  religious.  It  has  provided  new 
models  of  evangelism  based  upon  new  individualistic  defini- 
tions of  salvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  understandably  con- 
cerned to  prevent  the  erosion  of  a distinctly  religious  moti- 
vation and  context  for  Christian  service.  The  humanism  which 
provides  the  rationale  for  American  democracy  and  welfare 
programs  is  an  aggressive  and  potent  influence,  and  there  is 
a real  danger  of  the  church’s  drifting  into  a social  welfare 
program  based  upon  a broadly  defined  humanism  rather  than 
upon  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ. 

These  two  influences,  religious  individualism  and  humanism 
— the  one  acting  as  a positive  ideal  and  the  other  as  a 
deterrent,  have  led  many  of  our  evangelical  friends,  and, 
indeed,  some  within  our  own  brotherhood,  to  champion 
“salvation  of  souls”  or  “evangelism”  as  a primary  goal  of 
the  church  with  “social  service”  as  an  ancillary  task. 

I propose  that  these  are  not  two  separate  items  on  the 
Christian’s  agenda,  but  should  be  understood  as  integral  and 
connected  aspects  of  the  one  mission  of  the  church.  Com- 
passionate service  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  witness  to  the 
good  news.  Telling  of  a Savior  who  can  heal  and  reconcile 
is  service.  Working  at  the  elimination  of  unjust,  repressing, 
person -destroying  political  and  social  structures  is  demonstra- 
tion and  witness  to  the  good  news  of  Christ’s  reconciliation. 
Which  of  these  two  aspects  should  be  emphasized  in  a given 
time  or  situation  is  simply  a practical  strategy  question. 


C.  Norman  Kraus  is  professor  of  religion  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Biblical  Salvation 

In  order  to  see  the  real  significance  of  the  above  state- 
ment we  must  understand  what  the  Bible  means  by  salva- 
tion. In  the  Bible  salvation  is  conceived  fundamentally  as  a 
social  concept.  The  gospel  of  Christ  has  to  do  with  a social 
order  of  relationships — the  individual  in  society.  The  indi- 
vidual is  not  lost  sight  of  to  be  sure,  but  neither  is  he 
understood  as  an  autonomous  soul  with  an  eternal  destiny 
that  is  essentially  unrelated  to  his  present  life  in  society. 
Man  becomes  a person  in  a social  community  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  whole  complex  web  of  physical,  political, 
and  economic  relationships  in  which  we  are  all  involved. 
Biblical  salvation  is  conceived  of  in  terms  of  God’s  plan  to 
create  a community — a people,  a kingdom — and  not  merely 
in  terms  of  individual  personal  destiny. 

A survey  of  biblical  material  on  the  subject  must  begin 
with  the  Old  Testament  because  the  New  Testament  pre- 
supposes and  fulfills  the  Old.  Thus  to  begin  with  the  proph- 
ets we  find  a strong  emphasis  on  justice  and  the  welfare 
of  the  poor.  Indeed,  salvation — “the  year  of  the  Lord’s 
favor”  (Is.  61:2;  Lk.  4:18,  19) — was  described  in  terms  of  a 
social  and  economic  revolution.  And  these  same  concepts  are 
carried  over  into  the  New  Testament.  Mary’s  song  (Lk. 
1:51-55)  echoes  the  theme  of  Messianic  justice  and  social 
righteousness.  When  Jesus  says,  “Seek  first  his  rGod’s]  king- 
dom and  his  righteousness”  (Mt.  6:33),  He  was  not  simply 
saying,  “Save  souls  and  be  good  upright  people.”  The 
“kingdom  of  God”  clearly  indicates  a new  kind  of  society 
under  God’s  rule,  and  “his  righteousness”  means  justice, 
equity,  reconciliation,  and  the  vindication  of  God’s  plan  for 
the  social  order.  This  is  directly  in  line  with  prophetic 
thought. 

We  see  in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  the  result  of  this 
social  understanding  of  the  gospel.  The  impact  of  their 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  the  immediate  result 
of  profoundly  altering  their  structure  of  the  economic  and 
social  order.  In  Acts  2:44-47  “being  saved”  include?!  enter- 
ing into  a new  kind  of  economic  relationship  and  espousal 
of  new  concepts  and  attitudes  toward  property.  In  1 Cor. 
11:27-34  we  have  a reference  to  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
pectation by  the  Apostle  Paul.  And  again  in  Gal.  3:28  and 
Col.  3:11  we  have  direct  statements  that  the  Christian  gos- 
pel affects  the  structures  of  the  social  and  economic  order. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
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correcting  of  injustice,  concern  for  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
the  ministry  of  healing  are  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel 
itself  as  it  was  understood  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 

The  New  Commandment 

In  different  ways  we  are  clearly  told  that  the  first  com- 
mandment for  Christians  is  love  for  God  and  love  for  neigh- 
bor. John  says  that  the  first  is  impossible  without  the  second. 
1 Jn.  4:20.  We  are  to  love  as  Christ  loved,  and  His  love  ex- 
pressed itself  in  compassion  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  He 
fed  the  hungry.  He  opened  blind  eyes.  He  healed  all  manner 
of  diseases,  mental  and  physical.  It  was  He  who  told  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  make  clear  that  “neighbor” 
should  not  be  narrowly  defined. 

True,  the  ultimate  goal  of  His  ministry  of  compassion  was 
not  simply  filling  stomachs  and  healing  physical  diseases.  But 
the  point  here  for  us  to  see  is  that  these  things  were  a 
natural  expression  of  His  love  and  an  integral  part  of  His 
ministry  to  the  whole  man.  Our  great  temptation  is  to  define 
Christian  love  in  terms  of  a concern  for  a man’s  soul  which 
can  be  expressed  in  speaking  words  to  him.  But  the  New 
Testament  defines  love  in  terms  of  compassionate  service 
which  meets  man’s  total  need,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
needs.  What  could  be  plainer  than  John’s  words:  “But  if  any 
one  has  the  world’s  goods  and  sees  his  brother  fellowman 
in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how  does  God’s 
love  abide  in  him”  (1  Jn.  3:17)? 

Again  John  says  in  the  first  epistle  (3:18)  that  we  are  not 
to  love  in  theory  (logos)  and  talk,  but  in  deed  and  with 
integrity  (truth).  It  is  this  kind  of  love  which  makes  God’s 
love  manifest  in  the  world  and  thus  makes  the  invisible 
visible.  4:12.  How  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  such 
love  lays  upon  us  the  inescapable  necessity  to  express  our 
compassion  in  the  broadest  possible  service  to  our  needy 
fellowmen? 

One  word  yet  on  the  nature  of  God’s  love.  It  Mt.  5:43-48 
we  are  told  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God’s  love  to  be  indis- 
criminate. That  is,  God  cares  for  and  does  good  to  the  just 
and  unjust  alike.  His  love  goes  beyond  the  “normal”  ex- 
pression of  human  love  and  includes  enemies  as  well  as 
friends;  and  may  we  not  say  Hindu,  Moslem,  Buddhist, 
Animist,  et  al,  as  well  as  Jew  and  Christian?  Then  we  are 
told  that  our  love  is  to  be  like  God’s  love.  We  are  to  be 
“full-orbed”  (perfect)  in  love  as  He  is  perfect. 

Demonstrate  and  Proclaim 

Some  years  ago  I discovered  a formula  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  very  well  epitomizes  the  major  thesis  of  this 
essay.  It  appears  in  Jesus’  commission  to  the  Twelve  in 
Mt.  10:7,  8,  and  in  the  commission  of  the  seventy  in  Lk. 
10:9.  The  commission  is  to  “heal  and  say,”  or  we  might  put 
it  “demonstrate  and  preach.”  Now  we  might  conclude  that 
this  was  meant  only  for  those  specific  groups  to  whom  the 
commission  was  given  except  for  the  fact  that  this  is  precisely 
what  the  early  church  did.  For  example,  it  was  the  demon- 
stration of  a new  reality  in  the  economic  and  social  relation- 
ships of  men  that  winged  the  apostles’  words  with  effective 
power  according  to  Acts  4:32,  33.  Proclamation  of  the  good 


news  must  be  in  both  deed  and  word.  Indeed,  Christians’ 
compassion  is  part  of  the  good  news.  God’s  care  is  manifest 
through  His  people.  God  wills  for  men  to  be  whole  physi- 
cally, mentally,  emotionally,  and  spiritually.  Salvation  is  for 
the  whole  man,  and  it  is  the  church’s  job  to  make  this 
salvation  known  by  word  and  deed.  D 


Incredible,  I Call  It! 

A man  took  his  family  into  a restaurant.  They  sat  down  at 
a clean  table,  ordered  a sumptuous  meal,  ate  with  satisfaction 
and  delight.  When  the  waitress  brought  the  check,  the  man 
said,  “Oh,  I don’t  believe  in  paying  for  meals.  Please  give 
the  check  to  that  man  over  there.  He  will  probably  be  glad 
to  pay  it.”  The  waitress  took  the  check  to  the  man  at  a near- 
by table.  The  man  accepted  the  check  and  paid  for  it,  even 
to  leaving  a tip  for  the  waitress.  Incredible,  I call  it! 

A woman  went  to  the  supermarket,  where  all  manner  of 
goodies  which  characterize  American  eating  were  spread  out 
in  long  rows.  She  filled  her  cart  with  everything  from  a case 
of  ginger  ale  to  a prime  roast  of  beef  and  a large  bag  of  out- 
of-season  fruit.  When  she  came  to  the  check-out  desk,  the 
cashier  rang  up  the  bill  and  said,  $35.60  please.”  The  woman 
put  on  a horrified  look  and  said,  “But  I’m  going  to  take  a 
trip  to  Florida  next  week,  and  I just  don’t  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  this  food.  I’ll  just  let  these  folks  behind  me  in  the 
line  pay  for  it.”  And  behold,  the  folks  in  line  behind  reached 
for  their  pocketbooks  and  put  out  the  money  and  paid  the 
bill.  Incredible! 

A family  lived  in  Pleasantville,  one  of  the  nicest  towns  in 
the  world.  The  children  attended  fine  schools;  the  family  en- 
joyed paved  streets,  and  the  excellent  water  and  sewage  fa- 
cilities, the  public  parks,  and  the  community  hospital.  They 
liked  this  town.  But  one  day  a tax  bill  arrived  and  they 
frowned  and  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  away.  Some  time  later 
a tax  collector  knocked  at  their  door  and  announced  himself. 
“Get  away  from  here,”  shouted  the  father;  “that’s  the  trou- 
ble with  this  town,  always  asking  for  money.  I don’t  believe 
in  paying  taxes.  Let  my  neighbors  pay  them  if  they  want 
to.”  And  the  neighbors  liked  these  people  and  they  got  to- 
gether and  paid  their  taxes! 

Now  there  was  a family  that  belonged  to  a wonderful 
church.  . . . Sorry,  I just  can’t  bear  to  tell  this  story;  you 
tell  it  yourself.  It  is  so  utterly  incredible.  And  it’s  true. 

— Montgomery  Baptist  Informant. 

This  Week's  Smile 

Mother  shouted  to  her  young  daughter  on  the  beach:  "Get 
away  from  the  water.  It’s  too  cold.”  Then  later,  “Don’t  play 
with  the  sand.  It’s  too  damp.” 

Then  the  child  asked  for  an  ice-cream  cone.  “No,  it’s  too 
fattening.”  The  child  persisted.  “A  ham  sandwich,  then?” 
“No,  it  will  spoil  your  dinner.” 

The  mother  then  turned  to  a bystander  and  sighed:  “Did 
you  ever  see  such  a neurotic  child?” 
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The  short  lesson  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  in  Jn.  13:31-38 
serves  as  a prelude  to  His  upper  room  discourses.  Since  He 
was  about  to  leave  His  disciples,  He  took  care  to  describe 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  community,  the  society  to 
be  known  after  His  name.  Judas’s  withdrawal  from  the  group 
was  a voluntary  purge  of  alienation  and  treachery.  It  marked 
another  crisis  of  events  leading  up  to  Christ’s  own  suffering 
in  death.  The  expulsion  of  Judas’s  painful  presence  opened 
the  way  for  the  intimate  instructions  that  were  to  follow.  The 
willful  self-seeking  of  the  traitor  was  now  turned  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  the  self-giving  of  the  Master.  The 
point  of  decision  in  the  eternal  conflict  with  evil  had  come. 
Jesus  was  resolutely  calm  as  He  turned  to  His  disciples  with 
this  penetrating  remark:  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.”  Love 
is  the  convincing  element  of  faith;  it  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  brotherhood. 

The  love  which  Jesus  identified  as  the  evidence  of  disci- 
pleship  is  “agape”  love  as  distinguished  from  “phileo”  and 
“eras.”  Agape  is  the  word  used  to  designate  the  kind  of 
response  in  human  relationships  that  expresses  an  attitude 
toward  others  similar  to  that  of  God’s  love  toward  man.  The 
believer  is  accepted  by  God  with  all  his  failures  and  un- 
lovableness, not  on  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  on  the  basis 
of  divine  compassion  and  forgiveness.  It  is  expected,  there- 
fore, that  agape  love  in  the  believer  responds  to  human 
reaction  in  the  same  way  as  God  does. 

Phileo  is  the  word  used  to  designate  expressions  of  feeling 
toward  another  on  the  level  of  natural  human  response.  It 
is  the  best  the  natural  man  can  express.  It  represents  an 
affection  that  responds  to  favorable  treatment.  It  is  a feeling 
that  is  measured  by  kinship  and  neighborliness.  It  stresses 
the  element  of  mutuality.  It  is  the  response  of  man  to  man 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  consideration.  Loving  those  who  are 
lovable  and  who  in  our  opinion  deserve  love  is  its  highest 
attainment.  This  is  therefore  a “selecting”  love  as  compared 
with  the  “giving”  characteristic  in  agape. 

Eros  love  relates  to  others  in  selfish  response.  It  expresses 
a possessive  attitude  that  looks  for  advantage.  It  desires 
relationships  with  the  other  person  for  what  he  is  able  to 
do  for  self.  This  is  therefore  a “desiring”  love  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  giving  love  of  brotherhood.  Love  that 


J.  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Conference. 
This  is  the  first  of  a two-part  article. 


Love,  the  Basis  of  Brc 

seeks  to  find  in  others  only  that  which  is  desirable  and 
lovable  is  inadequate.  Christian  love  (agape)  goes  beyond 
mere  desiring  and  selecting  to  the  point  where  it  finds  the 
creative  joy  of  giving.  “Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of 
God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humble- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  longsuffering;  forbearing  one 
another.  . . . And  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity 
[agape],  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  [which  binds 
everything  together  in  perfect  harmony]”  (Col.  3:12-14). 

Love  Glorifies  God  (w.  31-33) 

God  has  related  Himself  to  man  with  gifts  of  grace  and 
redemption.  The  self-giving  love  of  the  Eternal  has  made 
it  possible  for  man  to  enjoy  wholeness  and  hope.  The  most 
amazing  demonstration  of  agape  is  the  gift  of  God’s  own 
Son.  “God  so  loved  [ agape ] the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (Jn.  3:16).  This  divine  love 
was  expressed  to  man  in  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  not  because 
he  is  worthy  of  it,  but  because  God’s  compassion  compelled 
it.  Man  has  no  intrinsic  goodness  to  propose,  no  good  deeds 
to  offer,  no  morality  to  claim  His  favor.  Agape  love  dic- 
tated mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Love  within  the  brotherhood  is  essentially  a response  in 
appreciation  for  God’s  special  love  to  the  redeemed.  Since  He 
acted  so  generously  in  love  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  those  who  are  redeemed  see  in  this  a 
pattern  for  their  own  experience.  God  poured  out  the  riches 
of  His  grace  in  complete  self-giving.  He  loved  the  unlovable 
to  the  extent  of  giving  His  best.  In  accepting  that  love  the 
believer  finds  the  resources  with  which  to  love  others  in  the 
same  manner.  (Cf.  1 Jn.  3:1.) 

When  Jesus  said,  “Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,”  He 
spoke  of  the  imminent  hour  of  crisis,  the  culmination  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  His  own  career.  The  events  of  the  preced- 
ing days  led  up  to  the  point  where  history  would  plainly 
declare  Him  to  be  the  One  anointed  for  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. The  Son  is  honored  by  the  Father;  He  is  given  a posi- 
tion of  saviorhood  and  the  subsequent  lordship.  Love  has 
spoken  from  heaven  in  accents  of  redemption.  Christ  would 
die  for  the  ungodly.  The  hour  of  His  deepest  humiliation 
would  turn  to  an  hour  of  glory.  While  these  disciples  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  was  dying  for  them  so  that  they  could  be 
exalted  with  Him. 

God  was  also  being  manifested  in  the  Son.  What  Jesus 
was  about  to  do  would  be  the  ultimate  demonstration  of  the 
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nature  of  God.  He  is  love.  His  is  the  kind  of  love  that 
rises  above  selfish  desire  to  self-giving.  Christ  gave  Himself 
in  love  as  a true  expression  of  God’s  gracious  design  to  save. 

The  nature  of  this  crisis  in  which  Jesus  accepted  the 
ordeal  of  death  has  deep  significance  to  Christian  faith.  He 
acted  in  love.  He  honored  God  by  submitting  to  His  will. 
God  received  glory  because  of  this  act.  Love  was  to  gain  full 
control  of  His  destiny.  He  would  share  His  eternal  inheri- 
tance with  undeserving  sinners.  God’s  honor  would  be  upheld. 
The  principle  of  love  would  be  established.  His  disciples 
would  love  others  as  God  loves.  Christ  would  be  here  only  a 
little  while  and  then  His  followers  would  speak  and  act  for 
God.  They  would  share  agape  love  as  the  dominating  in- 
fluence in  the  Christian  witness. 

Agape  love  in  man  sees  its  object  of  affection  in  the  same 
way  God  does.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  God’s  love,  and  no 
discrimination,  so  the  Christian  disciple  shares  affection  with- 
out bounds.  The  spirit  in  this  kind  of  love  lifts  the  disciple 
out  of  self-centeredness  into  streams  of  brotherly  concern. 
Helping  others  achieve  their  best  becomes  a healing  force 
in  the  church.  It  brings  together  sympathies  and  aspirations 
of  the  brotherhood  into  a feeling  of  community.  It  makes  the 
church  a real  “colony  of  heaven.”  To  achieve  such  blessed- 
ness requires  the  exercise  of  agape  love  in  its  full  force  and 
implications.  The  love  of  God  was  manifested  to  us  in  the 
sending  of  His  Son  into  the  world  so  that  we  might  have 
eternal  life.  “Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another”  (1  Jn.  4:10,  11).  God  loved  freely  and  spontaneously. 
His  love  was  offered  without  condition.  Can  the  Christian  do 
any  less?  He  does  not  love  others  because  they  are  worthy 
of  love,  but  because  it  is  in  his  changed  nature  to  love.  The 
disciple  relates  to  other  saints,  not  with  the  measure  of 
deserving  benefits,  but  with  the  hope  of  doing  them  good. 

Love  Fulfills  the  New  Commandment  (v.  34) 

The  new  commandment  is  that  you  love  one  another.  It 
is  understood  that  love  of  neighbors  is  a universal  obligation. 
This  is  something  new  because  the  standard  is  lifted  to  the 
level  of  agape.  Neighborliness  is  not  enough  to  express 
divine  compassion.  The  addition  of  the  new  dimension  en- 
larges the  concept  to  self-giving  love.  This  reaches  beyond 
the  deserving  and  lovable  to  rebellious  and  repulsive  souls. 
It  springs  from  a new  motivation,  a purpose  to  bless  where 
no  blessing  is  expected  in  return. 


The  new  dimension  of  love  for  the  Christian  community  is 
measured  by  the  extent  of  Christ’s  love.  Jesus  said,  “As  I 
have  loved  you,  so  you  ought  to  love  one  another.”  This 
kind  of  love  resides  in  a new  heart,  one  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  the  disciple;  it  is 
an  overflow  of  appreciation  expressing  itself  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience with  Christ.  It  derives  its  strength  from  the  new 
center  of  control.  Christ’s  lordship  makes  love  the  dominating 
influence  in  both  attitude  and  behavior.  To  love  as  Christ 
loved  is  to  open  the  channels  of  human  expression  for  the 
overflow  of  Christ’s  love  in  the  believer.  His  love  for  us  be- 
comes the  constraining  force  in  sharing  with  others. 

Agape  love  is  expressed  in  self-giving.  Christ’s  love 
reached  out  to  save  others.  He  could  not  save  Himself  in 
dying  to  save  others.  So  the  disciple  must  have  the  kind  of 
love  that  makes  him  willing  to  lose  his  life  to  save  others. 
This  kind  of  love  attaches  itself  to  human  personality  to 
save  it.  The  kind  of  love  that  merely  exploits  the  goodness 
of  others  proves  itself  unworthy  and  unchristian.  Self-giving 
love  really  desires  good  for  others  at  the  sacrifice  of  self- 
interests.  It  is  willing  to  sacrifice  convenience  and  recogni- 
tion in  preference  for  the  advancement  of  another.  Instead 
of  exalting  self  and  preserving  prestige  it  promotes  the 
welfare  of  others.  Christ  emptied  Himself  of  heavenly  glory 
and  identified  Himself  with  humanity  in  order  to  bring  exal- 
tation to  the  human  race.  This  kind  of  selflessness  charac- 
terizes the  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  is  willing  to  empty  himself 
of  honor  and  recognition  to  enhance  the  circumstances  and 
respect  for  others. 

The  Christian  love  which  unites  believers  is  of  the  same 
essence  as  that  which  unites  God  and  Christ.  Jesus  prayed 
that  believers  might  be  one  as  they  are  one.  The  nature  of 
such  union  is  truly  divine.  Each  loves  his  brother  with 
agape  love.  He  knows  that  Jesus  loves  both  himself  and  his 
brother  to  the  same  extent  and  purpose.  He  therefore  loves 
without  expectation  of  equal  return.  He  spends  his  love  for 
blessing  to  others.  Believers  whose  community  is  governed 
by  this  kind  of  love  have  a taste  of  heaven. 

Channel  of  Love 

Make  me  a channel 
Of  love  for  some  weary  ones. 

And  I tvillfind  peace. 

— Mary  Alice  Holden. 
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A Litany 
of  Violence 
and  Reconciliation 

A wise  man  was  asked  what  a follower  of  Jesus  should 
read.  The  answer  came:  “Read  the  newspaper  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  I invite  you  to  listen  to  this  litany  of  violence 
and  reconciliation,  an  angry  world  and  a loving  God,  the 
peril  and  the  promise,  the  one  line  of  communication  from 
the  public  press  and  the  other  from  God’s  Word.  This  litany 
I share  without  comment. 

David  P.  Moynihan,  urban  affairs  expert  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  told  a Lancaster  County  audi- 
ence a month  ago  that  America  was  on  the  brink  of  an  era 
of  domestic  violence  which  can  destroy  the  fabric  of  social 
and  political  process.  “The  one  great  danger  the  American 
nation  is  courting — at  home  as  well  as  abroad,”  he  warned, 
“is  the  validation  of  violence — the  mounting  conviction  in 
this  country  that  violence  is  an  ‘essential’  in  the  American 
political  process.  ” 

Then  came  they,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took 
him. 

And,  behold,  one  of  them  . . . stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a servant  of  the  high 
priest’s,  and  smote  off  his  ear. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy  sword 
into  his  place:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword. 

A national  magazine  devoted  a special  issue  this  year  to 
American’s  cult  of  violence.  It  reported:  “Violence  has  become 
an  obsession.  Our  heroes  and  our  leaders  arrive  and  depart 
in  violence;  our  films  and  plays  and  books  sing  its  song;  our 
newspapers  report  its  progress;  our  artists  glorify  its  style. 

. . . Why  are  we  so  obsessed?” 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 
come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in 
your  members? 

Ye  lust,  and  have  not:  ye  kill,  and  desire  to  have, 
and  cannot  obtain:  ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not, 
because  ye  ask  not. 

Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 


By  Robert  S.  Kreider 

Senator  Frank  Church  writes:  “In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the 
world  the  United  States  is  more  intent  on  furnishing  swords 
than  plowshares.”  During  the  past  seventeen  years  we  have 
bestowed  on  foreign  governments  eight  billion  dollars  in 
military  vehicles  and  weapons,  seven  billion  in  aircraft,  five 
billion  in  ammunition,  one  and  one-half  billion  in  missiles, 
and  much  more  for  a staggering  total  in  seventeen  years  of 
36  1/2  billion  dollars.  Concretely  this  is  4,385  F-84  fighters, 
2,812  F-86  fighters,  20,279  tanks,  1,362,000  carbines, 
2,106,000  rifles.  But  even  more.  Augmenting  these  massive 
gifts  of  arms,  the  Defense  Department  has  sold  in  recent 
years  16  billion  dollars  in  arms — another  15  billion  on  order. 
A colossal  business.  The  U.S.  federal  government  is  the  prin- 
cipal arms  dispenser  of  the  world — a volume  of  arms  more 
than  six  times  that  of  our  nearest  rival,  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke 

many  people:  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. 

“In  many  cities  it  is  easier  for  a child,  lunatic,  or  pro- 
fessional criminal  to  buy  a deadly  firearm  than  it  is  to  buy 
a BB  gun.”  Forty-three  states  require  no  permit  to  purchase 
a pistol  or  revolver.  Forty-nine  states  require  no  permit 
for  a shotgun,  rifle,  bazooka. 

The  psalmist:  “Ye  weigh  the  violence  of  your 
hands  in  the  earth.”  . . . “Violence  covereth  them 
as  a garment.” 

In  the  Toledo  Blade  last  week:  “One  mother  on  Dorr 
Street  reported  recently  she  had  stayed  up  all  night  to  fight 
off  rats  that  had  invaded  her  bedroom,  to  prevent  them  from 
attacking  her  sleeping  children.  It  has  been  reported  that 
as  many  as  600  Toledo  children  a year  are  bitten  by  rats.” 
Jesus  stands  in  the  ghetto  and  says:  “This  is  My  body; 
what  you  are  doing  to  the  least  of  these  My  brothers, 
you  are  doing  to  Me.” 

A pastor  in  the  slums  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  writes:  “Every 
month  we  spend  more  money  on  random  cannon  fire  lobbed 
into  the  Vietnamese  jungle  in  hopes  of  killing  a guerrilla  or 
two  than  it  would  cost  to  exterminate  the  rats  from  our 
nation’s  slums.”  A columnist  notes:  “Eradicating  rats  of 
course  would  not  eliminate  riots.  It  would  only  suggest  that 
somebody  cared.”  In  India  it  is  estimated  there  are  ten  rats 
to  every  human.  In  the  United  States  a one-to-one  ratio. 

. . . A white  landlord:  “I’ve  seen  basements  where  human 
waste  had  overflowed  from  backed-up  sewers  and  was  a 
couple  of  inches  thick  on  the  floor  . . . and  yet  the  rent  was 
$30  a week — a week,  not  a month.  ” 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  . . . preaching  . . . and  healing.  . . . When  he 
saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion 
on  them.  . . . 

Rap  Brown  said,  “Violence  is  as  American  as  cherry  pie.’ 
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On  the  shelves  of  a Lawrence,  Kan.,  bookstore  were  counted 
151  western  paperbacks.  One-third  had  titles  speaking  of 
gunplay  and  death.  The  cover  illustrations  on  135  of  the  151 
paperbacks  pictured  six-shooters  or  rifles.  Our  day  has  its 
symbols  of  violence,  the  new  technology  of  violence:  the  six- 
shooter,  the  switchblade,  the  electric  cattle  prod  and  police 
dogs,  the  Molotov  cocktail,  napalm,  the  plastique  bomb. 

By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise  they  have  filled 
the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast  sinned: 
therefore  I will  cast  thee  as  profane  out  of  the  mountain 
of  God. — Ezekiel. 

The  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report:  On 
Aug.  26  the  Democratic  National  Convention  opens  at  the 
Amphitheater  40  blocks  to  the  south  of  this  place.  “This 
could  be  the  year  when  demonstrators  are  so  unruly  it  may 
be  almost  impossible  to  run  a normal  presidential  campaign.” 
Moynihan  states:  “We  may  have  to  face  the  fact  that  an 
incumbent  president  may  not  be  able  to  appear  in  public, 
may  not  be  allowed  to  campaign  in  the  streets  . . . for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  . . . The  appearance  of  violence  in 
a democracy  never  augurs  anything  but  the  end  of  that 
democracy.” 

The  prophet  Ezekiel:  “For  they  have  filled  the 
land  with  violence,  and  have  returned  to  provoke  me 
to  anger.” 

A pastor  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York:  “There  is 
a growing  recognition  that  violence  is  a way  of  life  in  a slum 
related  to  survival  and  not  divorced  from  deep-seated  resent- 
ment and  hostility.” 

Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do. 

The  day’s  headlines  from  Vietnam:  “Raid  3 towns,  inflict 
121  casualties.”  “North  s air  power  dealt  heavy  blow.”  “Air- 
men take  advantage  of  good  weather”  . . . “take  advantage 
of  good  weather”  . . . “take  advantage  of  good  weather.” 

The  writer  of  Proverbs:  For  they  eat  the  bread  of 
wickedness,  and  drink  the  wine  of  violence. 

“First  the  belly  swells.  Then  the  hair  turns  gray  and  the 
skin  cracks  crazily.  After  a while  the  victim  dies  in  mute 
misery — and  since  the  victim  is  always  a child  his  fate  seems 
that  much  crueler.  In  Africa  the  people  call  it  kwashiorkor — 
‘the  disease  the  old  baby  gets  when  the  new  baby  comes.’ 

. . . Every  day  of  this  week  some  10,000  people  will  die  of 
malnutrition  or  starvation — more  than  at  any  time  in  history.” 

And  Jesus  said,  “Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not,  to  come  unto  me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

“Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones;  for  I say  unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.” 

A Negro  boy  up  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  studying  in  a 
summer  high  school  program  at  Yale  University:  “Some- 


times I still  feel  uneasy,  completely  out  of  place  when  I’m 
the  only  Negro  in  a crowd  of  them.  I find  it  difficult  to 
believe  there  is  no  catch.  ...  At  home,  sometimes  they  pass 
by  with  pretended  innocence  and  unconcern,  and  then  spit  on 
the  sidewalk  behind  us  to  demonstrate  their  contempt,  or 
they  scream  ‘black  nigger’  from  the  relative  safety  of  passing 
cars.  I hated  them  even  more  for  their  estimate  of  us — their 
certainty  that  we  were  ignorant  and  bestial.  . . . Would  it 
really  be  possible  to  adopt  a whole  new  set  of  ideals  in 
seven  weeks?  Can  I destroy  in  a moment  sixteen  years  of 
hatred?  Can  I really  still  hate  so  much?  Is  all  of  the  hate 
still  there  just  waiting  to  be  awakened  by  some  kind  of 
white  backlash?  Do  I hate  as  an  act  of  self-defense  because 
I know  that  I’m  hated?  Or  do  I hate  because  I’m  evil,  too? 
Will  I ever  be  entirely  free  of  this  hatred,  or  has  it  grown 
in  me  for  so  long  that  it  is  me,  now  and  inseparable?  I’ll 
find  out  soon.  Yes,  real  soon.  But  as  of  now,  I don’t  know, 
I just  don’t  know.  ” 

The  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  recorded  in  the 
fifty-third  chapter: 

'He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ; a man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our 
faces  from  him;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him 
not. 

'Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows:  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted. 

’But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

THe  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth:  he  is  brought  as  a lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 

“And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with 
the  rich  in  his  death;  because  he  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

12Therefore  will  I divide  him  a portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong; 
because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death:  and 
he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors;  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors. 

And  finally,  these  words  from  Is.  54:2: 

Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch 
forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations:  spare  not, 
lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  Methodist  Church  has  issued  what 
denominational  officials  believe  is  the  first 
comprehensive  youth  course  on  sex  prepared 
by  a U.S.  church. 

Now  being  distributed  to  31,600  local 
chairmen  for  Christian  Social  Concerns,  the 
course  has  been  hailed  by  Ludwig  Lankford 
of  the  national  Board  of  Social  Concerns  as 
a “landmark”  project. 

Mr.  Lankford  said  he  is  hopeful  that 
widespread  usage  of  the  material  will  be  af- 
forded by  other  denominations.  The  Method- 
ist Church  will  encourage  its  use  by  other 
groups. 

The  course  is  designed  to  involve  junior 
high  students,  responsible  church  leaders, 
and  parents.  “If  parent  cooperation  cannot 
be  secured,”  a preface  states,  “in  setting  up 
the  parent  sections  of  this  sort  of  course, 
we  question  how  much  can  be  done  with 
teenagers  alone.” 

The  course  goes  into  the  details  about 
growing  up,  dating,  the  ability  to  love,  sex- 
ual abnormalities,  procreation,  and  a general 
Christian  perspective  of  the  role  of  sex  in 
normal  life.  Numerous  lectures  and  excerpts 
are  used  to  facilitate  the  course. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
is  suspending  its  programs  in  Vietnam. 

Stephen  G.  Cary,  associate  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Quaker  organization,  said  “in- 
tensified military  operations  in  Vietnam 
have  disrupted  transportation,  communica- 
tions, supplies,  and  all  phases  of  normal 
civilian  life.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  continue.” 

The  staff  of  the  AFSC’s  child  day-care 
center  and  rehabilitation  service  in  Quang 
Ngai  have  been  temporarily  removed  to 
Hong  Kong. 

Voluntary  International  Service  Assign- 
ments, a project  involving  young  men  and 
women  in  individual  assignments  under  in- 
digenous agencies  in  Hue,  Danang,  Vung 
Tau,  Pleiku,  and  Saigon,  has  sent  its  per- 
sonnel to  Singapore  to  await  a reassess- 
ment of  the  situation. 

According  to  Charles  Read,  secretary  of 
the  AFSC’s  International  Service  Division, 
the  Quang  Ngai  program  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit. 

o o o 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  in  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.,  he  is  shelving  his  plans  for  a 
$50  million  university  which  would  have 
trained  evangelists  and  other  religion  spe- 
cialists for  service  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  22  cities  had  of- 
fered property  and  financial  aid  for  the 
school,  but  that  at  the  moment,  to  become 
an  educator  would  “be  a great  diversion 
from  my  preaching  and  worldwide  crusade. 


The  worldwide  crusade,  he  said,  would  be 
his  primary  ministry  for  at  least  the  next  10 
years. 

The  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Associa- 
tion, he  confirmed,  is  considering  raising 
funds  to  submit  a bid  for  the  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth , which  would  be  converted  into  a 
Bible  study  center. 

Mr.  Graham  is  in  Florida  recuperating 
from  an  illness.  He  said  he  had  reached  his 
decision  not  to  continue  plans  for  the  “bib- 
lical university  or  college”  after  “much 
praying  and  thought.” 

o o o 

Two  million  South  Vietnamese,  or  almost 
one  eighth  of  the  population,  have  become 
official  refugees.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  displaced.  110,960  tons  of 
napalm  have  been  dropped  over  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  end  of  1963.  150,000  acres 
of  crop-producing  land  as  well  as  500,000 
acres  of  jungle  and  brush  were  defoliated  by 
5 million  gallons  of  herbicide  in  1967  alone. 
None  of  the  43  provincial  hospitals  are  “con- 
sidered up  to  minimum  standards  for  a de- 
veloping country  in  Southeast  Asia,”  accord- 
ing to  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  Since  1961 
more  than  300,000  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  have  been  killed 
while  a conservative  estimate  would  place 
civilian  deaths  at  approximately  four  times 
that  figure.  (Above  figures  are  taken  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and/or 
Senatorial  hearings.) 

o o © 

Sex  education  in  public  schools  is  con- 
demned and  miniskirts  related  to  sex  crimes 
in  Church  News,  a journal  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon). 

An  editorial  in  the  church  journal  com- 
plained that  “with  all  our  present  emphasis 
upon  sex,  now  come  the  schools  to  add  to 
the  problem  by  introducing  sex  education  in 
their  classes. 

“It  is  true,”  the  journal  said,  “that  many 
educators  say  that  such  instruction  will  re- 
duce sex  sin,  but  that  is  only  what  they  say. 
The  sin  nevertheless  is  on  the  increase, 
frightfully  so.”  Church  News  claimed  that 
“one  of  our  most  prominent,  nationally 
known  psychiatrists”  has  insisted  that  sex 
education  be  taught  only  in  the  homes. 

On  miniskirts,  the  Mormon  journal  said 
that  “only  a small  percentage  of  the  women 
in  Japan  have  come  to  wear  hemlines 
above  the  knee,  but  even  so  sex  crimes 
have  doubled  since  the  new  styles  came  into 
vogue. 

“Thinking  people  are  fast  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  definitely  is  a world 
movement  centered  on  wiping  out  morals, 
the  journal  concluded. 

“When  public  officials  seem  to  condone 
immorality,  when  courts  refuse  to  handle 


obvious  cases  of  guilt,  when  clergymen  ad- 
vocate a ‘new  morality’  which  in  truth  is 
free  love,  and  when  styles  go  steadily  deep- 
er into  the  mire  of  exhibitionism,  it  should 
shock  us  into  realizing  that  decent  people 
must  take  steps  to  halt  this  malignant  de- 
velopment.” 


Detroit’s  moderate  Negro  ministers  at  a 
mass  meeting  in  Detroit  pledged  themselves 
“to  die  if  necessary”  to  hush  the  voices  of 
militants  shouting  black  anger  and  ven- 
geance. 

The  Interdenominational  Ministers’  Alli- 
ance, claiming  a majority  of  the  area’s  Ne- 
gro clergymen,  promised  some  militance  of 
their  own  in  combating  crime  and  unrest, 
but  asked  the  audience  to  stand  for  a pledge 
of  nonviolence. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Roberts,  district 
superintendent  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  past  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Council  of  Churches, 
convened  the  meeting  “to  set  forth  our  po- 
sition on  the  most  crucial  question  of  our 
time.” 

In  delivering  a “statement  of  purpose,” 
the  Reverend  David  E.  Mitcham,  an  AME 
pastor,  said  Detroit’s  moderate  Negro  lead- 
ership has  "spoken  too  long  in  muted  voic- 
es” and  with  a “whispered  witness.” 

Speaker  after  speaker  decried  the  stock- 
piling of  firearms  by  Negroes  of  the  inner 
city  and  whites  of  the  outlying  areas  and 
suburbs,  whom  they  described  as  the  vic- 
tims of  the  “voices  of  anger,  suspicion,  and 
ill  will.” 

“We  have  allowed  these  voices  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  and  the  focus  of  attention,” 
Mr.  Mitcham  said.  “We  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  our  quietness  and  the  harvest  of 
our  passiveness  is  fast  approaching.” 

He  said  the  overall  Negro  community  has 
been  the  victim  of  “vicious  lies”  by  black 
militants  who  “have  promised  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  metropolis  will  soon  be  locked 
in  mortal  combat  with  one  another.” 


While  its  policy  calls  for  “complete  Indi- 
anization”  of  all  Christian  missions,  the 
Indian  government  will  not  issue  a “general 
order”  expelling  all  foreign  missionaries,  a 
government  official  said  in  New  Delhi. 

The  case  of  each  missionary  will  be  con- 
sidered individually,  Vudya  Charan  Shukla, 
minister  of  state  for  home  affairs,  told  Lok 
Sabha  in  the  lower  house  of  the  National 
Parliament.  Indianization  will  be  reached  on 
a “progressive”  basis,  he  indicated. 

Missionaries  with  “outstanding  qualifica- 
tions or  specialized  experience”  will  be  ad- 
mitted, he  said,  if  “Indians  are  not  available 
for  such  posts.” 

But  missionaries  will  be  deported  if  their 
presence  “is  considered  prejudicial  to  na- 
tional interests,”  he  said. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Eastern  Board  Program  Reaches 
Around  World 


Good  attendance,  keen  interest,  and  en- 
thusiasm characterized  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  held  at  the  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Church,  Mar.  12-14,  1968. 

As  conference  secretary  Paul  Landis  com- 
mented, “Our  people  want  to  be  part  of 
something  larger  than  the  home  congrega- 
tion, (something)  that  reaches  around  the 
world.  They  want  to  feel  part  of  something 
that  is  growing  and  moving  ahead.  The 
coming  together  of  so  many  people  in  this 
common  concern  is  a unifying  influence.” 

In  his  president’s  report  H.  Raymond 
Charles  made  a few  observations  from  75 
years  of  missionary  effort.  Since  official  rec- 
ords were  first  kept  in  1894,  more  than  300 
overseas  workers  and  150  home  workers 
have  served  in  a program  that  has  cost 
16.25  million  dollars  through  1967. 

Noting  a membership  of  7,000  in  overseas 
churches  associated  with  the  Board,  Charles 
called  attention  to  the  disappointing  growth 
at  home.  He  called  for  a pilgrim  commit- 
ment in  an  affluent  suburbia  and  to  “the 
discipleship  of  the  commonplace  in  home 
and  shop.” 

Treasurer  Ira  J.  Buckwalter  reported  that 
contributions  of  $1,315,072.03  covered  1967 
program  budget  and  strengthened  balances. 
He  appealed  for  an  average  contribution  of 
$84.12  (cf.  1967  $80.50)  from  each  Lancaster 
Conference  member  to  raise  the  current 
budget  of  $1,347,800. 

Adding  that  the  gap  between  affluence 
and  poverty  is  constantly  growing  wider,  he 
warned  that  unless  there  is  a response  in 
scriptural  stewardship  of  all  of  life,  be- 
lievers identify  themselves  with  the  world 
system  and  share  responsibility  for  the  grow- 
ing gap. 

Home  missions,  with  140  workers  serving 
in  65  centers,  received  more  prominence 
than  usual.  Secretary  for  home  missions 
and  evangelism  Chester  L.  Wenger  pointed 
up  such  developments  as  bookrack  evangel- 
ism, efforts  to  build  a congregation  without 
dependence  upon  a building,  congregational 
self-study,  in-service  training,  and  plans 
for  an  apprentice  program. 

Rachmiel  Frydland,  a Hebrew  Christian 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  spoke  on  “Win- 
ning a Hearing.” 


“I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  what  the 
Lord  is  doing  in  the  States”  was  the  re- 
sponse of  an  overseas  missionary  to  messag- 
es by  Carl  Good,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  William 
Yovanovich,  Steelton,  Pa.  Their  respective 
subjects  were  “Responding  to  the  Convul- 
sions of  the  Inner  City”  and  “Essentials 
for  Congregational  Growth.” 

“The  growth  and  development  of  each  in- 
dividual person”  is  our  foremost  objective, 
reported  voluntary  service  and  I-W  director 
B.  Leon  Stauffer.  “Voluntary  service  is  an 
avant-garde  of  the  church  with  specialized 
spiritual  gifts  capable  of  contributing  a posi- 
tive answer  to  the  haunting  questions  of 
our  world.” 

Stauffer  reported  that  there  are  142 
volunteers  in  long-term  assignments;  in 
short-term  projects,  140  persons;  in  I-W 
locations,  344  men. 

Youth  attended  a choric  group  which  de- 
scribed and  interpreted  the  VS  program. 
Ray  Siegrist,  New'  York,  and  Dan  Yoder 
and  Robert  Wert,  Washington,  D.C.,  shared 
some  of  their  experiences. 

Harold  Stauffer,  assistant  overseas  secre- 
tary, reported  on  overseas  missions  in  the 
place  of  Paul  Kraybill  who  was  convalescing 
from  surgery.  Pastor  Nashon  K.  Nyambok, 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church,  shared  in  a 
missionary  panel  discussion  of  the  implica- 
tions of  obedience  in  personal  witness  and 
church  planting. 

This  is  the  20th  anniversary  year  of  the 
witness  in  Ethiopia;  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  is  taking  steps  toward  full  autonomy. 

New  steps  in  Somalia  are  the  dresser 
training  course  at  Jamama  Hospital  and 
MEDA  assistance  to  brethren  establishing 
small  business  projects. 

The  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
program  are  being  developed  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Vietnam  missionaries  sent  a cable- 
gram message  to  the  meeting  requesting 
prayer  for  wisdom,  compassion,  and  identifi- 
cation with  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the 
war  situation. 

The  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  now 
has  a majority  of  nationals  on  its  executive 
committee  and  is  planning  a literacy-health - 
rural  development  program.  Witness  in  Brit- 
ish Honduras  is  related  to  the  trading  cen- 
ter, agricultural  assistance,  and  a broadcast 


ministry. 

The  theme,  “The  Whole  Gospel  for  the 
Whole  Man  Through  the  Whole  Church  to 
the  Whole  World,”  served  as  the  focus  for 
all  the  messages  of  the  conference,  and  as 
the  basis  of  a series  of  addresses. 

James  M.  Shank  said  that  the  gospel  is 
God’s  provision  for  rebellious  man,  that  it 
becomes  effective  only  when  men  repent 
and  believe,  when  it  is  obeyed,  and  when  it 
is  shared  with  others. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  enlarged  minis- 
try to  man’s  physical  needs,  Mark  Peachey 
called  for  a similar  ministry  to  the  “stuffed 
stomachs  and  hungry  hearts”  in  our  own 
communities,  pointing  out  that  “if  we  want 
to  minister  to  the  whole  man,  we  must  be 
willing  to  give  the  whole  man.” 

Richard  C.  Detweiler  underscored  the 
question  of  whether  our  kind  of  church  can 
change  our  kind  of  world.  Calling  the 
whole  church  to  sacrifice,  mobility,  and  in- 
volvement, he  said,  “I  fear  we  have  the 
peace  of  complacency  rather  than  the  peace 
of  God.” 

In  a concluding  series  of  parables,  Det- 
weiler pointed  out  that  the  world  of  yes- 
terday is  gone,  that  the  Spirit  is  calling  us 
to  enter  the  modem  world  that  confronts 
us.  As  we  go,  is  there  reason  for  men  to 
ask,  “Are  you  Jesus?” 

Christians  are  called  to  serve  human 
need.  Christians  are  sent  into  a revolution- 
ary world  in  which  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  lay  down  life. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wert  have  been  in  Ethiopia 
since  July  31,  1967,  under  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  The 
Werts  are  overseas  mission  associates. 

A native  of  Bunkertown,  Pa.,  Dr.  Wert 
graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  received  his  MD  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a member  of  the  New  Holland 
Mennonite  Church. 

Mrs.  Wert  is  formerly  of  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and 
a member  of  Lichty’s  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Werts  are  the  parents  of  a daughter, 
Glenda  Joy,  3. 
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These  Mennonite  personnel  attended  the  Mar.  19  to  Apr.  2 MCC  orientation  school  at  Akron, 
Pa.:  Row  one:  Gene  Immel,  Harry  Renno,  Wayne  Short,  and  Eva  Landis.  Row  two:  Nancy 
and  Donald  Litwiller,  Kathryn  and  Glenn  Yost,  and  Betty  and  Peter  Reiter. 


MCC  Orientees  See  Ghetto 


“You  whites  put  us  here,”  one  militant 
Negro  told  a Mennonite  worker  in  a Phila- 
delphia ghetto. 

Eleven  voluntary  service  workers,  attend- 
ing an  MCC  orientation  school,  spent  the 
weekend  in  three  church  work  camps  in 
Philadelphia  to  paint  and  distribute  hand- 
bills on  rat  control,  but  primarily  to  see 
first  hand  the  plight  of  some  American  peo- 
ple. 

Volunteers  heading  for  overseas  assign- 
ments interacted  with  James  Bertsche  for 
two  days  on  international  service.  Bertsche, 
missionary  and  anthropologist  in  the  Congo 
since  1948,  is  currently  on  furlough.  He 
worked  on  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Gipende  language. 

Twenty-one  individuals  attended  the 
March  orientation  school;  eleven  of  these 
were  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Gene  Immel,  a 1967  graduate  of  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College,  has  volunteered  for  a two- 
year  assignment  at  the  Brook  Lane  Psychi- 
atric Center  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  Immel  will 
serve  as  a psychiatric  aide.  He  is  from  the 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  area. 

For  the  ntAt  year  Eva  Landis,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  will  work  with  dependent-neglected 
children  at  Junior  Village,  Washington,  D C. 
Miss  Landis  is  a graduate  of  Christopher 
Dock  High  School. 

Donald  and  Nancy  Litwiller,  Delavan,  111., 
will  go  first  to  Belgium  for  six  months  of 
language  study  before  beginning  a two- 
year  assignment  at  Henchir  Toumghani, 
Algeria. 

Litwiller  earned  a BS  degree  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Litwiller  attended  Indiana 
University  and  Indiana  Business  College. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  Hopedale,  111.,  and  she  belongs  to 
the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Peter  and  Betty  Reiter,  Lambertville, 
N.J.,  have  begun  a two-year  service  in 


Prentiss,  Miss.,  where  he  will  work  as  a 
herdsman  on  the  farm  at  Prentiss  Institute. 

Reiter  received  a BS  degree  in  dairy 
husbandry  from  Delaware  Valley  College 
of  Science  and  Agriculture,  Doylestown, 
Pa.  Mrs.  Reiter  graduated  from  North  Penn 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  and  she  belongs  to  the  Plains  Menno- 
nite Church,  Lansdale. 

Harry  Renno,  a 1967  graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  has  accepted  a 27-month  assign- 
ment in  Morocco.  Renno  is  a member  of 
the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  his  home  community. 

Lawrence  Selzer,  Protection,  Kan., 
volunteered  for  a two-year  assignment  at 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y.  Selzer  attended  Protection  High  School 
and  is  a member  of  the  Protection  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Wayne  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio,  will  fulfill 
a 27-month  agricultural  assignment  in 
Crete.  Short  attended  Goshen  College  for 
two  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pine 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold. 

From  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Glenn  and  Kathryn 
Yost  have  volunteered  for  a two-year  assign- 
ment in  eastern  Kentucky  to  work  with  the 
family  services  “self-help”  program.  Both 
were  employed  at  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New  Holland, 
Pa.  They  are  members  of  the  Meadville 
Mennonite  Church,  Gap. 

Volunteers  to  Have 
Extended  Terms 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Vol- 
untary Service  office  has  announced  a 
change  in  policy  for  persons  entering  Volun- 
tary Service  in  Puerto  Rico.  All  future 
two-year  assignments  will  be  extended  to 
26  months  to  facilitate  a special  language, 
research,  and  culture  study. 

“It  seems  that  VS-ers  in  Puerto  Rico 


often  experience  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
many  Puerto  Rican  ways  of  doing  things,” 
said  VS  administrator  Jerry  Miller.  “This 
places  special  stress  and  demands  on  the 
volunteer  and  detracts  from  his  ability  to 
perform  assignments  satisfactorily. 

“Now  the  VS-er  will  have  more  time  to 
ust  concentrate  on  overcoming  language 
and  cultural  barriers  before  actually  begin- 
ning his  term  of  service.” 

Roger  Glick,  unit  director  for  the  Aibonito 
unit,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  orientation. 
Definite  schedules  will  be  outlined  as  volun- 
teers become  available. 

“As  an  additional  feature  of  our  new 
policy,  VS-ers  are  being  encouraged  to  live 
with  local  Puerto  Rican  families  for  the 
majority  of  their  term,”  Miller  added. 

The  two  months  spent  in  study  will  not 
count  as  part  of  I-W  credit  for  men  fulfilling 
Selective  Service  obligations. 

Funds  for  Middle  East 

MCC  (Canada)  is  making  a special  $35,000 
appeal  this  year  for  the  relief  needs  of  the 
Middle  East,  hopefully  above  budgeted  reg- 
ular contributions  to  MCC. 

U.S.  Mennonites  intend  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional $65,000,  thus  bringing  the  total 
budget  for  the  MCC’s  Middle  East  emergen- 
cy relief  program  up  to  $100,000. 

The  first  major  expenditure  from  this 
emergency  fund  took  place  recently  when 
150  tents,  costing  $15,000,  were  purchased 
for  homeless  Arabs  on  Jordan's  East  Bank. 

Working  cooperatively  with  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council  and  the  Lutherans,  MCC 
will  also  help  rebuild  230  homes  near  Am- 
man, the  Jordanian  capital.  MCC’s  share  of 
this  project  will  be  $20,000. 

Students  May  Study, 

Serve  in  Appalachia 

The  deans  of  the  Mennonite  colleges  met 
in  March  and  approved  the  plans  for  an 
Appalachian  Study  Seminar  to  be  held  from 
June  10  to  Aug.  16.  The  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Colleges  will  sponsor  this  program. 

Both  men  and  women  with  one  year  of 
college  experience  are  eligible  to  participate. 
This  service-study  program  will  provide 
both  practical  experience  and  academic 
credit. 

MCC  and  CMC  have  suggested  students 
to  be  given  six  semester  credit  hours  for 
participating  in  the  seminar,  but  the  final 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  Mennonite  or 
Brethren  college  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  The  credit  earned  can  be  applied 
in  social  sciences,  humanities,  or  natural 
science. 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  student  for 
this  program.  CMC  will  pay  tuition;  MCC 
will  provide  room,  board,  and  local  trans- 
portation. Students  will  be  responsible  for 
their  transportation  to  the  service-study  proj- 
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ect  area  and  home  again. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  May  1.  Ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from  the  Sum- 
mer Service  Office,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  or  the  deans  of 
the  participating  colleges.  Selection  will  be 
based  on  the  normal  screening  process  of 
both  CMC  and  MCC. 

C.  Franklin  Bishop,  Goshen  (Ind. ) College 
professor,  will  coordinate  the  program. 
Charles  Moyer,  faculty  member  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
direct  the  study  part  of  the  program  on  the 
field. 

The  general  study  topics  include  historical 
study  of  the  people  in  Appalachia  and  their 
developments  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years;  sociological  study  of  their  culture 
and  way  of  life;  analysis  of  the  economic 
situations  past  and  present;  politics,  past 
and  present;  and  the  varieties  of  religious 
expression. 

Two  Japanese  Men  Accept 
Pastorates 

“The  kind  of  diploma  or  degree  you  have 
doesn’t  really  matter.  It’s  the  kind  of  work 
you  do  and  the  way  you  speak  for  God 
that's  important,”  Japanese  pastor  Takio 
Tanase  said  to  the  first  two  graduates  of 
Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School. 

Hiroshi  Mori  and  Ukichi  Kondo  were 
both  single  men  in  their  mid-twenties  who 
left  good  jobs  to  study  and  prepare  for 
service  in  the  church. 

Mori,  besides  being  a student  at  the  Bi- 
ble School,  was  also  enrolled  at  the  nearby 
liberal  arts  college.  (The  Bible  School  was 
set  up  as  an  evening  school  so  that  students 
could  be  employed  part-time.)  Mori  said  it 
was  a great  contrast  in  going  from  one 
school  to  the  other. 

One  day  after  a class  party  at  the  college 
with  its  games  and  drinking  which  had  no 
enjovment  for  him,  he  went  to  Bible  School 
and  felt  like  crying  when  he  saw  the  stu- 


dents there  because  of  what  they  meant  to 
him.  Praying,  studying,  and  working  with 
the  other  students  in  dedication  to  Christ 
drew  them  together  in  a close-knit  group. 

Mori  will  graduate  from  college  in  another 
year  but  is  already  serving  in  the  Kushiro 
church  and  in  radio  follow-up  for  Eastern 
Hokkaido.  As  to  the  future,  he  and  his  wife 
will  serve  “wherever  the  Lord  leads. 

Kondo  said  it  was  a big  decision  for  him 
to  go  to  Bible  School.  He  knew  he  was 
taking  a risk  when  he  quit  his  job  but  once 
he  had  started,  he  couldn’t  turn  back. 

Kondo  married  a Christian  girl  with  a 
commitment  equal  to  his.  She  had  also  left 
the  security  of  a job  and  home  to  prepare 
for  Christian  service.  To  provide  for  his 
wife  and  now  for  his  baby  son,  Kondo  tu- 
tored children  and  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents in  English. 

Next  week  the  Kondo  family  will  move 
to  Shibecha,  where  his  home  church  is 
calling  him  to  be  pastor  and  pioneer  evan- 
gelist in  that  area. — Ruth  Shenk. 

Montevideo  Seminary  Serves 
Latin  Church 

President  Ernst  Harder  of  the  Montevideo 
Mennonite  Seminary  in  Uruguay  filed  the 
following  report  of  growth  within  both  the 
Seminary  and  the  South  American  churches: 

“In  the  Montevideo  Seminary  and  in  our 
contacts  with  the  churches  we  feel  a con- 
stant challenge.  I just  returned  from  a visit 
to  churches  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  In 
Filadelfia  (Argentina)  I attended  the  South 
American  Conference.  Four  other  teachers 
were  also  present. 

“These  visits  with  church  councils,  student 
groups,  and  individuals  gave  us  a splendid 
opportunity  to  interpret  our  vision  of  what 
the  church  in  Latin  America  is  all  about, 
listen  to  problems  which  our  local  churches 
face,  and  receive  suggestions  for  our  service 
in  the  Seminary. 


"We  were  again  impressed  with  the  fine 
work  our  graduates  are  doing  in  many 
places.  Certainly  the  Seminary  and  its  stu- 
dents are  part  of  the  solution  to  some  of 
the  problems  which  our  churches  face  in 
Latin  America. 

“In  various  places  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  mission  work  being  carried  on 
among  Indians  in  the  Chaco  and  among 
Paraguayans,  Brazilians,  and  Colombians. 
Some  mission  churches  are  growing  rapidly 
but  not  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
explosive  multiplication  of  the  population. 

“It  was  a privilege  and  a deep  satisfac- 
tion for  me  to  be  present  at  the  first  Latin 
American  Mennonite  Congress  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  Feb.  12-18.  Latin  American 
church  leaders-  and  missionaries  of  different 
conferences  and  many  different  countries 
learned  to  know  each  other,  shared  informa- 
tion about  their  work,  and  discussed  rele- 
vant problems  that  all  of  them  are  facing. 

“We  are  just  opening  a new  school  year 
at  the  Seminary.  Our  enrollment  for  the 
first  semester  is  32.  Quite  a few  married 
students  with  children  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted this  year  because  we  have  no 
housing  for  them. 

“In  our  mission  strategy  we  have  come 
to  de-emphasize  buildings  and  institutions 
bigger  than  the  national  churches  can  af- 
ford to  support.” 


Eastern  Mennonite  College 

The  annual  alumni  banquet  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  Apr.  26.  Classes  of  '28, 
'38,  '43,  ’48,  ’58,  and  ’63  are  planning  re- 
unions. Gaul’s  Holy  City,  traditionally  sung 
at  homecoming,  will  be  sung  on  the  evening 
of  Apr.  27. 

Recent  student  honors:  Mohammed  Shadid, 
of  Jordan,  was  named  the  assembly’s  best 
delegate  at  the  Model  UN  Assembly,  held 
recently  at  Chapel  Hill,  S.C. 

Steve  Mininger,  Harman,  W.Va.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Student  Virginia 
Education  Society  at  their  1968  convention 
at  Long  wood  College,  Farmville,  Va. 

The  third  floor  of  the  new  women’s 
dormitory — yet  unnamed — was  occupied  by 
58  girls  on  Mar.  9.  Work  proceeds,  and  the 
building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  116 
girls  next  fall. 

The  exterior  of  the  Science  Building  is 
complete.  The  natural  science  and  physical 
science  departments  plan  to  move  their 
equipment  during  the  summer  months. 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  inaugurating 
a new  academic  curriculum  next  year,  divid- 
ed into  three  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each.  A 
flexible  schedule  permits  classes  to  meet  for 
60  to  80  minutes,  three  to  five  days  a week, 
depending  on  the  demands  of  each  subject. 
The  eleven  core  courses  will  be  team- 
taught.  The  faculty  will  devote  time  im- 
mediately following  commencement  on  May 
19  to  developing  the  course  outlines. 


The  Central  Baptist  Church,  located  near  the  center  of  Carlsbad,  N.M.  (population 
about  25,000),  has  been  purchased  by  the  Carlsbad  Mennonite  congregation.  The  Mennonite 
group  with  an  attendance  of  30  was  meeting  in  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  building.  First 
services  in  the  new  location  were  held  Mar.  17.  Paul  Stoltzfus  is  pastor  and  E.  M.  Yost  is 
overseer. 
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David  Augsburger,  Mennonite  Hour  speak- 
er, addressed  the  students  twice  daily  dur- 
ing Spiritual  Life  Week,  Mar.  5-10.  A num- 
ber of  students  made  new  commitments  in 
personal  discipleship  and  toward  a more 
meaningful  faith. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Aid  programs  for  financing  college 
students,  EMC  created  a Financial  Aid 
Office  in  late  1966.  At  this  season  Daniel 
Bender,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  is  busy 
helping  students  work  out  their  budgets  for 
next  year.  At  the  same  time  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  applications  are  coming 
in  for  the  1968-69  session. 

Today  we  are  moving  away  from  aca- 
demic scholarship  as  the  criterion  for  aid 
to  students,"  says  Mr.  Bender.  “At  present 


about  95  percent  of  federal  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  needs.” 

Federal  aid  is  available  for  all  families 
having  an  adjusted  income  of  $6,000  or  less, 
depending  on  such  factors  as  total  family 
resources,  number  of  dependents,  and  age 
of  family  head.  Some  funds  are  available  for 
families  with  higher  adjusted  incomes,  again 
according  to  circumstances. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  world- 
known  literacy  exponent,  understand  our 
disappointment  because  i he  could  i not  keep 
his  Mar.  22  appointment  on  the  Music- 
Lecture  Series.  A few  days  after  returning 
from  several  months'  service  in  Hong  Kong, 
he  became  ill,  requiring  surgery.  (His 
friends  and  well-wishers  may  address  him  at 
753  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13203.) 


Students  "See"  Chicago  Ghetto 


For  two  days  Mar.  8,  9,  students  from 
11  colleges  and  seminaries  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada  gathered  in  Chicago  foi 
the  annual  Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship 
meeting.  Their  discussions  centered  around 
the  idea.  “Which  Way — Chaos  or  Commu- 
nity: a Study  of  the  Social  Revolution  in 
American  Society.” 

They  listened,  looked,  absorbed,  ques- 
tioned, and  thought.  They  “saw”  Chicago 
through  the  windows  of  buses — the  ghettos 
with  their  rickety  wooden  fire  escapes, 
"Black  Power”  and  “The  Disciples” 
scrawled  on  brick  walls,  stores  with  boarded 
windows. 

The  bus  also  drove  by  the  glittering 
stores  owned  by  suburban  whites,  the  Lake 
Michigan  apartments  renting  for  $1,000  a 
month,  and  the  Art  Institute. 

Representatives  of  several  community  or- 
ganizations endeavoring  to  work  with  un- 
employment, education,  housing,  police 
brutality,  high  food  prices,  and  other  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto  spoke  to  them.  A repre- 
sentative of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  of  metropolitan  Chicago, 
who  was  an  articulate  black  power  advo- 
cate, also  spoke. 

Some  of  the  ideas  presented  to  the  stu- 
dents were  frightening;  others  were  new, 
made  to  be  taken  back  to  the  colleges  for 
further  discussion  and  reflection.  Others  were 
not  so  new  but  served  as  pointed  reminders 
that  not  all  is  well. 

Ivan  Kauffman,  IPF  sponsor,  opened 
the  meeting  by  saying,  “This  conference  has 
met  to  celebrate  hope  because  there  is 
hope.”  Rev.  Archie  Hargraves,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Urban  Training  Center  for  Christian 
Mission,  spoke  on  “New  Black  Mythology.” 

“A  myth,”  he  said,  “is  the  deepest  truth 
any  person  can  live  with.  Black  mythology 
is  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a black 
problem;  it  is  a black  condition  caused  by  a 
white  problem.  The  black  condition  can  be 
met  only  as  the  white  problem  is  met. 


Mr.  Riddick,  a representative  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
challenged  the  students  to  speak  to  the  sin 
and  evil  in  their  own  white  communities  at 
home.  Rather  then  issuing  a call  for  the 
students  to  work  in  inner-city  VS,  he  said 
perhaps  their  mission  is  small  town 
exposure  to  the  white  problem  in  America, 
that  is,  white  racism. 

Delbert  Wiens,  a former  professor  at 
Tabor  College  and  a graduate  student  in 
Chicago,  spoke  on  “The  Christian  in  a 
Revolutionary  Society.”  He  defined  revolu- 
tion as  “not  an  outward  change  of  structure, 
but  an  internal  change  of  attitude,  a new 
mind,  a new  will.” 

Virgil  Vogt,  of  Reba  Place,  Evanston, 
111.,  pointed  out  that  “often  our  churches 
are  counterrevolutionary.”  The  conflict  be- 
tween old  and  new  attitudes  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  churches  and  we,  unlike  Je- 
sus, have  not  confronted  this  situation  vig- 
orously. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  also  of  the  Urban 
Training  Center,  presented  the  final  ad- 
dress, “Alternatives  for  the  Disinherited,  the 
Disenfranchised,  and  Disenchanted  in  Our 
Society.”  Some  of  the  conference  partici- 
pants gave  Vivian  standing  applause  for 
his  presentation. 

One  of  the  thoughts  he  offered  was  that 
the  differences  in  priorities  must  be  under- 
stood. For  whites,  the  priorities  are  peace 
and  freedom.  For  the  blacks,  the  over- 
whelming priority  is  one  of  economics.  He 
also  issued  a clear  call  for  a human  rights 
movement  as  the  answer  to  what  the  blacks 
want  and  the  whites  need  in  today’s  crisis. 

Vivian  also  emphasized  that  “decisions 
must  be  made  by  the  common  folk.  People 
must  make  their  own  decisions  for  their 
own  lives  in  terms  of  their  background. 
Whites  can  offer  expertise,  work,  help,  but 
we  cannot  make  the  decisions.  Too  often 
we  do  not  love  enough  to  allow  other  men 
. . . the  right  to  fail.” 


Throughout  the  conference,  students 
grappled  with  the  question  about  what  to  do 
upon  return  to  colleges  and  white  commu- 
nities. The  realization  came  that  the  white 
communities  are  in  as  great  a bind  as  the 
black  communities. 

There  was  a growing  consensus  that  per- 
haps the  kindest  things  the  blacks  can  give 
the  whites  are  some  good  kicks  where  it 
hurts.  But  overriding  any  sense  of  violence 
or  nonviolence  was  the  sense  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  a short  business  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning,  Fred  Zuerger,  a Bethel  College 
freshman  from  Salina,  Kan.,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  IPF.  Goshen  College 
junior  Jan  King  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Ken  Lehman, 
student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  currently  vice- 
president  of  IPF,  will  be  president  for  the 
1968-69  year. 

Peace  Kits  Available 

Peace  and  service  study  kits  are  now 
available  upon  request  from  the  relief  and 
service  office  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  reported  district  director  of  Civilian 
Peace  Service  Jesse  Glick.  The  study  kits 
are  especially  beneficial  to  Sunday  school 
teachers  for  use  during  the  spring  peace 
emphasis  quarter. 

Glick  said  that  the  kit  includes  a study 
guide  and  resource  brochures  concerning  the 
draft,  the  peace  position  as  interpreted  by 
the  Mennonite  Church,  and  a description 
of  service  programs. 

The  kits  were  distributed  to  persons  who 
attended  one  of  the  Peacemaker  Workshops. 
The  remaining  kits  may  be  ordered  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Kansas  MDS  Reviews  Work 

The  opportunity  for  communicating  the 
gospel  through  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
was  the  emphasis  of  the  message  presented 
to  Kansas  MDS  annual  meeting  in  the  Buh- 
ler  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Mar.  17. 

"One  of  the  greatest  disasters  is  not  to 
share  the  full  gospel,”  said  Ed  Miller,  pas- 
tor of  the  Glennon  Heights  Mennonite 
Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  his  message  to 
the  1968  meeting.  It  was  the  largest  attend- 
ed Kansas  MDS  annual  session  ever. 

The  Denver  pastor  pointed  out  that  the 
Bible  says  the  witness  of  the  Christian  in- 
cludes helping  people  in  disaster  and  pre- 
senting Christ’s  salvation  to  them.  “But 
whoso  hath  this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwell- 
eth  the  love  of  God  in  him?”  and  also 
“And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations.  ...” 

One  emphasis  without  the  other  is  an  im- 
proper scriptural  imbalance,  he  said  as  he 
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shared  his  vision  for  “the  whole  church  to 
become  involved  in  giving  the  whole  gos- 
pel to  the  whole  man.  ” 

Kansas  MDS  heard  a report  by  Henry  F. 
Loewen,  Meade,  on  service  in  Garden  City, 
Kan.,  struck  by  a tornado  last  summer. 

“Good,  the  Mennonites  are  here,”  was 
the  way  MDS  representatives  were  greeted 
when  they  checked  with  Garden  City  officials 
who  remembered  their  work  during  the 
flood  two  years  ago.  Since  the  mayor  and 
some  councilmen  were  out  of  the  city,  other 
officials  asked  MDS  to  help  them  get  started 
and  be  in  charge  of  cleanup. 

Kansas  MDS  assistant  coordinator  Wilfred 
Unruh,  Newton,  indicated  that  more  people 
are  needed  to  give  leadership  to  MDS  oper- 
ations in  disaster  areas  and  asked  that  the 
KMDS  committee  be  informed  of  individuals 
who  can  give  several  days  of  leadership 
service. 

Schowalter  Foundation 
Reports 

There  is  an  old  maxim  which  says,  “You 
cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.” 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  late  J.  A.  Schowalter  died  in  1953, 
leaving  the  major  portion  of  his  estate  to  a 
Foundation  which  bears  his  name.  After  all 
claims  and  expenses  of  administration  had 
been  met,  there  was  somewhat  over  a mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Foundation  to  invest 
and  work  with.  The  income  from  these  in- 
vestments is  available  for  charitable  causes. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Schowalter  that 
high  priority  for  potential  grants  be  given 
the  following  areas  of  concern:  peace  and 
peace  education,  scholarships  and  other 
support  for  young  people  preparing  for 
Christian  service,  aid  to  aged  ministers  and 
missionaries,  and  help  to  Mennonite  reset- 
tlement projects. 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  that  the 
Foundation  has  been  operating  it  has  given 
away  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  original  principal  fund.  Today 
the  principal  fund  is  even  somewhat  larger 
than  at  the  beginning. 

From  the  time  of  its  inception,  through 
the  year  1967,  the  Foundation  has  made 
more  than  275  individual  grants  involving 
over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For 
the  most  part  these  grants  were  made  for 
projects  in  which  one  or  more  Mennonite 
conferences  were  involved. 

Percentagewise  these  grants  were  given 
for  the  following  causes: 

Scholarships  and  Aid  to  Students  . 18.0% 


Peace  Witness  and  Peace 

Education 25.0% 

Resettlement,  Material  and  Economic 

Aid  12.0% 

Aid  to  Aged  Ministers  and 

Missionaries 11.0% 

Facilities  for  Aged 5.0% 

Schools 5.1% 


Hospitals 4.0% 

Children’s  Work  2.5% 

Mental  Health 5.5% 

Research 3.5% 

Youth  Work 5% 

Bible  Distribution 1.0% 

Community  Projects 3% 

Missions 6.0% 

Church  Buildings 6% 


100.0% 

Thus  the  efforts  and  material  possessions 
of  one  man  continue  to  operate  to  support 
proved  causes,  to  challenge  new  thinking, 
and  io  discover  new  frontiers  of  service 
;ven  beyond  a lifetime. 

The  Schowalter  Foundation  has  been  or- 
ganized on  a sufficiently  broad  base  so  that 
it  can  receive  additional  moneys  for  any 
charitable  purpose.  These  can  be  given  to 


be  held  in  trust  with  only  the  income  to  be 
used  or  as  the  donor  designates.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  Foundation  will  accept 
further  contributions  and  use  them  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  donor.  In  this 
manner  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  make 
his  material  goods  serve  as  an  immediate 
contribution  and  also  over  the  course  of 
years. 

The  Schowalter  Foundation  maintains  its 
office  at  726  Main,  Newton,  Kan.  Its  board 
members  are  O.  O.  Miller  and  Tilman  Smith, 
representing  the  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference; Adin  Holdeman  and  Raymond 
Becker,  representing  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Mennonite;  and  Ernest  Bachman  and 
William  Snyder,  representing  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  H.  J.  Andres 
serves  as  its  president  and  manager. 

— H.  J.  Andres. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Sunday  school  teachers  of  adult  and 
youth  classes  who  did  not  have  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a Peacemaker  Workshop 
should  write  to  the  Peacemaker  Office,  Men- 
nonite Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  for  a 
Peacemaker  Workbook  to  help  them  in  their 
lesson  planning  for  the  series  (25<f  will  help 
to  cover  handling  costs  but  is  not  required). 

Harold  R.  Engel,  Atglen,  Pa.,  was  or- 
dained minister  for  Newlinville  congregation, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Feb.  25.  Elmer  D.  Lea- 
man  was  in  charge. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont. ; one  at  First  Mennonite, 
Nampa,  Idaho;  five  at  Marion,  Pa.;  one  at 
Hillcrest,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.;  seven  at 
Emmanuel,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  eleven  at 
Metzler’s,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind., 
Apr.  21-28. 

Books  Abroad  needs  Bible  commentaries 
(Eerdmans,  Barclay,  and  others  which  are 
simply  written),  Bible  dictionaries,  concord- 
ances, and  atlases.  Comparatively  recent 
editions  are  especially  appreciated.  Do  not 
send  books  to  Scottdale.  Inform  Books 
Abroad  as  to  what  books  you  have.  See  Apr. 
2 and  Apr.  9 issues  (pp.  303,  326)  of  Gospel 
Herald  for  instructions. 

Cyril  Gingerich  reported  from  Abiriba, 
Biafra  (East  Nigeria):  “Please  tell  all  our 
people  that  we  are  well.  We  are  continuing 
by  the  grace  of  God.  We  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  air  raids  here  at  the  hospital.  We 
have  aircraft  spotters  out  to  give  advance 
warning.  Four  bunkers  have  been  built  here 
at  the  hospital  for  protection  from  air  at- 
tack.” 


In  addition  to  Gingerich  and  his  wife  Ruth, 
North  American  Mennonite  personnel  work- 
ing at  the  Abiriba  hospital  are  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Shellenberger  and  Martha  Bender. 
The  missionaries  have  received  only  one 
letter — as  far  as  is  known — from  the  spon- 
soring Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Robert  Gerber,  first-term  missionary  to 
Campinas,  Brazil,  observed,  “We  received  a 
most  hearty  welcome  from  the  missionaries 
here.  . . . Fran  and  I have  just  finished  our 
fourth  week  of  language  school.  ...  I am 
happy  to  say  that  now  we  are  enjoying  this 
opportunity  to  learn  another  language.” 

Mrs.  Robert  Martin  wrote  from  Narareth, 
Israel,  “This  place  has  had  a tremendous 
impact  on  our  lives,  and  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  forget  what  we  have  seen  and 
learned  here.  What  once  was  a distant  spot 
on  a map  has  now  become  ‘home’  for  us.” 
The  Martins  plan  to  return  to  the  United 
States  on  Apr.  23. 

Change  of  address:  those  missionaries  in 
Ghana  who  formerly  received  mail  at  Box 
341,  Accra,  are  now  addressed  at  P.O.  Box 
5485,  Accra,  Ghana. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  said 
that  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  recently 
concluded  church  conference  at  Kushiro 
“was  the  unanimous  decision  to  pledge  our 
support  to  Kanedo  san  and  his  family  who 
feel  called  to  serve  in  Ecuador  (HCJB  radio 
ministry  to  Japanese-speaking  people  in 
South  America).” 

Lloyd  Fisher  related  from  Accra,  Ghana, 
“I  have  just  returned  from  a four-day  trip 
around  Bosumtwi  Lake.  This  area  is  very 
poor.  ...  I ate  and  slept  with  these  un- 
fortunate people.  The  crying  need  is  for 
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roads  and  health  services.  . . . I’ll  never  be 
the  same  after  this  experience.” 

LaVon  Christophel,  overseas  mission  as- 
sociate at  Araguacema,  Brazil,  wrote,  “When 
we  entered  Brazil,  we  certainly  entered  a 
very  different  kind  of  world  from  what  we 
had  known.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  up 
to  this  time  we  have  had  no  great  problems 
in  adjusting  to  the  way  of  life  we  found 
here.” 

Winter  Bible  school  was  held  at  Espel- 
kamp,  Germany.  Thirteen  full-time  and 
eight  part-time  students  were  enrolled.  The 
largest  number  came  from  Berlin.  One  came 
from  Hamburg,  one  from  Luxembourg,  and 
the  rest  from  Espelkamp. 

Rosslyn  Academy  announces  a new  postal 
address:  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  The  school  will  now  be  served  by 
the  branch  post  office  nearest  to  them. 
Rosslyn  Academy,  operated  by  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board,  is  an  elementary  school 
based  on  the  American  syllabus.  Serving  the 
children  of  missionaries  and  some  local  per- 
sons, the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  38. 

Fred  Kathler,  Arnaud,  Man.,  has  been 
selected  to  become  director  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  center  at  Yar- 
row, B.C.  Kathler,  who  has  been  an 
elevator  manager  and  grain  buyer  for  the 
United  Grain  Growers  for  the  past  nine 
years,  will  begin  his  duties  with  MCC  on 
july  1. 

Goshen  College  students  will  set  aside 
regular  class  and  study  schedules  beginning 
Thursday  evening,  Apr.  25,  and  continuing 
all  day  on  April  26,  to  study  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  in  America  to- 
day, race  riots.  On  a similar  study  day  last 
year,  the  problems  and  crisis  in  Vietnam 
were  studied. 

“The  Moral  Considerations  in  the  Pro- 
longation of  Life”  will  be  the  subject  for  a 
special  extended  convocation  service  at  Go- 
shen College  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  May 
10.  The  speaker  will  be  Paul  S.  Rhoads, 
of  Chicago,  physician,  professor  emeritus  of 
medicine,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
medical  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Members  of  the  medical  and  nurs- 
ing professions  who  can  arrange  to  be  pres- 
ent are  warmly  invited  to  the  special  50- 
minute  lecture. 

Marlin  L.  Jeschke,  associate  professor  of 
religion  at  Goshen  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a Fellow  in  Asian  Religion  for  the 
1968-69  school  year.  Prof.  Jeschke  will  study 
at  Harvard  University  and  later  travel  in 
Asia  for  about  four  months. 

Homebuilders  spring  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Church,  April 
25,  7:00  p.m.  Speakers  are  Gladys  Kennel, 
Esther  Eby  Glass,  Blanch  Hoover,  and  Sara 
Weaver. 

John  E.  Lapp,  chairman  of  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  committee,  was  named  by 
the  committee  as  the  official  representative 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
April  9. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  statistics  on 
Mennonite  giving  (Mar.  19  issue).  We  apparently 
don’t  give  enough  money  to  religious  causes,  but 
I’m  not  sure  how  valid  these  statistics  are.  Many 
of  us  give  to  other  causes  as  well;  e g.,  if  a poor 
neighbor  down  the  street  needs  help  we  may 
give  her  some  money  or  food.  If  a tornado  or 
flood  devastates  a community,  we  generously 
give  our  time  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Is  this  type 
of  giving  figured  in  the  overall  percentages? 

Yet  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  could  give  more. 
One  great  source  of  funds  for  religious  causes 
would  be  our  estates.  Were  all  Mennonite  es- 
tates willed  completely  to  the  church  or  other 
religious  causes,  think  how  much  more  money 
MCC  and  the  mission  boards  would  have  for 
expanding  their  programs.  On  a personal  side, 
we’ve  told  our  parents  that  so  far  as  we’re  con- 
cerned, we  don’t  want  or  expect  to  get  any  in- 
heritance money  from  them,  that  we’d  rather 
they  will  their  money  to  the  church,  etc.  I have 
seen  too  many  families  ripped  apart  by  horrible 
squabbles  over  the  estate  after  the  parents  died. 
The  quickest  way  to  stop  such  problems  is  not  to 
give  the  grown  children  (now  45-55,  etc.)  any 
of  the  estate.  They  likely  don’t  really  need  the 
money  anvway  and  furthermore,  giving  the  in- 
crease back  to  the  Lord  who  gave  it  in  the  first 
place  would  be  a beautiful  testimony  of  steward- 
ship.— Carl  S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

Through  the  years  I have  a number  of  times 
been  tempted  to  write  a note  of  appreciation  for 
some  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald  but  never  did 
so.  After  reading  the  editorial,  “Relief  Sales, 
etc.,”  I just  had  to  reply  and  voice  my  support 
for  a very  courageous  editor.  No  doubt  many 
people  will  take  offense,  but  I for  one  am  100 
percent  with  you,  Though  in  the  past  I have 
been  afraid  to  express  my  sentiments  for  fear  of 
being  considered  a “killjoy,”  in  the  future  I in- 
tend to  be  more  vocal. 

I thank  God  for  dedicated  men  with  courage 
like  our  editor. — Leonard  S.  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont. 

The  real  drive  for  this  note  springs  from  your 
editorial  (Mar.  12).  It  would  be  difficult  to  ade- 
quately express  my  appreciation  for  your  brave 
and  able  presentation  of  a matter  which  has  been 
of  deep  concern  to  many  others.  . . . The  late 
Dr.  S.  F.  Weston  told  us:  “If  one  of  my  members 
wants  to  set  up  a peanut  stand  on  the  comer  of 
Younge  and  College,  fine,  all  power  to  him;  but 
for  my  church  to  operate  a similar  project, 
never.”  Probably  he  was  right. — S.  C.  Brubacher, 
Ayr,  Ont. 

o « o 

Mr.  Drescher,  in  his  Mar.  5 editorial  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  entitled,  “Morals  ‘68  and  the  Un- 


clear Trumpet,”  presents  the  usual  and  stale 
explanations  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  ille- 
gitimacy. He  then  launches  into  a trumpeting  of 
the  sins  of  sexual  immorality  of  all  kinds,  lying 
and  all  forms  of  deceit,  stealing,  divorce,  drinking, 
immodesty  and  nudity,  etc.  He  follows  this  with 
“sounding  the  trumpets”  of  sin  and  hell  for 
whatever  his  reasons,  and  in  so  doing  seems  to 
wash  his  hands  and  those  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  any  attempt  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  the  thousands  who  fall  into  the  var- 
ious evils  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  have  escaped  the  “evils”  by  virtue 
of  birth  even  if  only  in  deed. 

Does  it  salve  our  own  conscience  and  relieve 
our  own  guilt  if  we  denounce  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  all  of  us  have?  Does  it  increase  our 
church  rolls  and  encourage  our  youth  to  so  wave 
the  puritanic  flag?  Is  it  possible  that  God  can 
speak  through  increased  understanding  and  aware- 
ness of  our  sexual  feelings  (which  seemed  to  be 
what  the  writer  was  referring  to)  so  that  such 
feelings  can  be  understood  ana  controlled  instead 
of  denied,  avoided,  defended  against,  or  feared? 

It  seems  Mr.  Drescher  has  forgotten  that  the 
terrible  “middle-aged  group”  are  those  persons 
who  are  the  products  of  the  absolute,  the  right, 
the  “thus  saith  the  Lord.”  Is  it  possible  that 
shouting  the  moralistic  tones  as  presented  in  the 
article  is  a major  contributing  factor  in  the 
“breakdown  of  middle-aged  morality”? 

I propose  that  Christ  had  such  a great  com- 
passion for  “sinners,”  not  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  sin,  but  because  He  understood  exactly 
what  so-called  "sinners”  feel  and  experience. 
Further,  because  He  understood  what  persons 
around  Him  thought,  experienced,  and  felt,  He 
was  liked  and  idealized  more  than  anyone  in 
man’s  history.  People  were  drawn  to  Him,  not 
because  He  scared  them  away  from  hell  into 
heaven,  but  because  they  liked  Him  enough  to 
listen  to  what  He  had  to  say. — Lowell  M.  Nof- 
ziger,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Blosser,  David  and  Bonnie  (Miller),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tonya  Mi- 
chaele,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Brunk,  Robert  S.  and  Jan  (Eicher),  Asheville, 
N.C.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  James 
Eicher,  Mar.  19,  1968. 

Bruckhart,  E.  Richard  and  Ruth  (Hershey), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  third  living  child,  first  son,  Richard 
Lamar,  Mar.  22,  1968. 

Christner,  Allen  and  Marjorie  (Burkholder), 
Bear  Lake,  Mich.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Carla  Jean,  Feb.  18,  1968. 

Denlinger,  Robert  and  Shirley  (Clark),  Leola, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Loren  Clark,  Mar.  23,  1968. 


SECOND  CHANCE 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 

Everyone  goofs  at  one  time  or  another  and  needs  a 
second  chance.  Here  are  fifteen  stories  for  youth  on 
honesty,  money,  sex.  responsibility,  and  social 
relationships  in  which  a second  chance  is  needed.  The 
author  involves  the  reader  in  the  learning  experience. 
The  book  was  written  to  help  youth  avoid  the  first 
goof.  Written  for  teenagers.  $1.00 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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Eby,  Maurice  and  Sue  (Burrows),  Brutus,  Mich., 
first  child,  Rickard  Lamarr,  Mar.  25,  1968. 

Finkbiner,  Jay  and  Twila  (Lauver),  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brenda  Kay,  Mar.  14,  1968. 

Fisher,  Cloyd,  Jr.,  and  Mabel  L.  (Reber),  Sig- 
ourney, Iowa,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Mary 
Anne,  Feb.  28,  1968. 

Handrich,  Dwight  and  Grace  (Layman),  Mio, 
Mich.,  third  son,  Wade  La  Von,  Mar.  15,  1968. 

Hamish,  Elvin  T.  and  Martha  (Newcomer), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Mary  Linda,  Jan.  14,  1968. 

Jantzi,  Leo  and  Bonnie  (Hathaway),  Calling 
Lake,  Alta.,  seventh  child,  third  son,  Todd  Leo, 
Dec.  30,  1967. 

Kennell,  Larry  Lee  and  June  Elaine  (Yoder), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Douglas,  Feb. 
18,  1968. 

Nair,  Donald  T.  and  Diane  (McCool),  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scot  Taft, 
Feb.  12,  1968. 

Schimmel,  James  and  Betty  (Elkins),  New 
Carlisle,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Peter  Ja- 
cob, Feb.  26,  1968. 

Schwartz,  Chris,  Jr.,  and  Edna  (Bontrager), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Wayne 
Scott,  Mar.  6,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman— Dolphin. — Clifford  Bauman,  Flora- 
dale  cong.,  Elmira,  Ont.,  and  Isabel  Dolphin, 
Hagerman  cong.,  Milliken,  Ont.,  by  E.  L.  Mc- 
Dowell, Dec.  22,  1967. 

Chupp — Hershberger. — David  Chupp,  Smith- 
ville  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Debbie  Hershberger,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  North  Scottdale  cong.,  by  David  Eshle- 
man,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Crone — -Leis. — Harry  Maurice  Crone  and  Mar- 
jorie M.  Leis,  both  of  Denfield,  Ont.,  Poole  cong., 
by  Albert  Zehr,  Mar.  22,  1968. 

Detweiler  — Bishop. — John  Detweiler  and 
Ruth  Ann  Bishop,  both  of  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
Mar.  30,  1968. 

Gerber — Zehr. — Murray  Nelson  Gerber,  Cross- 
hill, Ont.,  and  Hazel  Diane  Zehr,  Cassel,  Ont., 
by  Vernon  Zehr,  Mar.  14,  1968. 

Hershberger — Hartzler. — Herb  Hershberger, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  and  Gladene 
Hartzler,  Baltic,  Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul 
Hummel,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Martin  — Troyer. — Mike  Martin,  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  cong.,  and  Diane  Troyer,  Fairview  (Mich.) 
cong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  Mar.  23,  1968. 

Newcomer — Falb. — Lynn  Newcomer,  Seville, 
Ohio,  Bethel  (Wadsworth)  cong.,  and  Lois  1. 
Falb,  Smithville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  David  Eshleman 
and  Aden  Yoder,  Feb.  17,  1968. 

Pletcher — Cross. — Keith  Pletcher  and  Carol 
Cross,  both  of  Salem  cong.,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
by  Harold  D.  Myers,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Rudy — Fox. — -Benjamin  M.  Rudy,  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  and  Alta  W.  Fox,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of 
Indiantown  cong.,  by  Lester  Martin,  Mar.  9,  1968. 

Wenger — Bontrager. — David  Ray  Wenger,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  ana  Esther 
Bontrager,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  by 
Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  Mar.  23,  1968. 

Wenger  — Sommers. — Rex  Wenger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Ruth  Sommers, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  First  Mennonite  (Canton)  cong., 
by  Willis  L.  Breckbill  and  Wayne  North,  Mar.  23, 
1968. 

Whisler  — Nauman. — Geiald  M.  Whisler, 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Nauman, 
Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Mar.  23, 
1968. 


Yost — Stoltzfus. — Frank  Yost,  Narvon,  Pa., 
Meadville  cong.,  and  Rose  Ann  Stoltzfus,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  Elmer  D.  Leaman,  Mar. 
16, 1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Arnold,  John  C.,  son  of  Steve  and  Lola  Belle 
(Vanentine)  Arnold,  was  bom  at  Edmore,  Mich., 
Apr.  25,  1906;  died  at  Grant  Community  Hospital, 
of  heart  failure,  Dec.  25,  1967;  aged  61  y.  8 m. 
On  Dec.  1,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Racheal 
Hooley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Dick  and  Terry),  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Donna  Coats, 
Wanda — Mrs.  Neal  Jones,  Betty — Mrs.  Dwight 
Sark,  and  Nancy — Mrs.  Orvill  Hitts),  12  grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (George,  Steve,  and  Don), 
and  7 sisters  (Mrs.  Daisy  Polonis,  Mrs.  Violet 
Runnels,  Mrs.  Gladys  Webster,  Mrs.  Melissa 
Rudolph,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Zacharias,  Mrs.  Louise 
Smolinski,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Howard).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  White  Cloud  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Dec.  30,  with  Lavem 
Swartz  and  Ed  Jones  officiating;  interment  in 
Big  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Rueben  V.,  son  of  Noah  and  Magda- 
lene Bender,  was  bom  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
June  23,  1910;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  after  a traffic  accident,  Feb.  21, 
1968;  aged  57  y.  7 m.  21  d.  On  Nov.  14,  1934, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Litwiller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Robert,  Miriam — 
Mrs.  Donald  Higgins,  Doreen — Mrs.  Douglas  Sny- 
der, Sandra — Mrs.  Armand  Roth,  and  Karen — 
Mrs.  Harold  Lebold).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Steinman  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held,  with  Albert  Zehr  and  Elmer  Schwartzen- 
truber  officiating. 

Bergeron,  Adam  Abel,  of  Allemands,  La., 
died  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged  81  y.  Surviving  are 
10  children  (Alex,  Mrs.  Norman  Zeringue,  Lucien, 
Felix,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Arceneau,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Champagne,  Mrs.  Huger  Arceneaux,  Mrs.  Enite 
Monier,  Mrs.  Clifton  LeBlanc,  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Hvmel),  27  grandchildren,  3 stepgrandchildren, 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  His  wife  (Lize  Grif- 
fen)  and  one  son  (Percy)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Des  Allemands  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  John  E. 
Wenger  officiating. 

Brubaker,  Jay  Loye,  son  of  Aaron  O.  and  Es- 
ther (Oberholtzer)  Brubaker,  was  bom  at  Lititz, 
Pa,  Apr.  10,  1943;  was  instantly  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 


11,  1968;  aged  24  y.  11  m.  1 d.  Surviving  be- 
sides his  parents  are  7 brothers  (Mark,  Glen, 
Fred,  Lynn,  Jere,  Omer,  and  Dean),  one  sister 
(Alta  Lois),  his  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Oberholtzer),  and  his  girl  friend  (Lucille  Good). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Willow  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  13,  with 
Clayton  Keener,  John  Breneman,  Mervin  Mellin- 
ger,  and  Emory  Herr  officiating. 

Freed,  James  H.,  son  of  Russell  L.  and  Dorothy 
(Hagey)  Freed,  was  bom  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
20,  1955;  died  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  of 
bronchial  pneumonia.  Mar.  22,  1968;  aged  13  y. 
2 m.  2 d.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  nine  years. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  his  twin  sister 
(Jane),  another  sister  (Mary  Ann),  3 brothers 
(Arlin,  Richard,  and  Donald),  maternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Mary  Hagey),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  N.  Freed),  and  maternal 
reat-grandmother  (Mrs.  Harvey  Freed).  One 
rother  (Harold)  preceded  .him  in  death.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Franconia  Church,  Mar. 

26,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Harder,  Reuben  David,  son  of  Charles  David 
and  Helena  (Wytzki)  Harder,  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles, Mo.,  Apr.  10,  1888;  died  at  Leonard,  Mo. 
Mar.  22,  1968;  aged  79  y.  11  m.  12  d.  On  Jan. 

27,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Johnston,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Lois — 
Mrs.  Orlie  Kenagy,  Dale,  and  Paul),  10  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Jonas  and  John),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Melva — Mrs.  A.  C.  Brunk,  Emily,  Edna,  and 
Mrs.  Lydia  Driver).  He  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  deacon  in  1933,  serving  at  Mt.  Zion  and  Mt. 
Pisgah,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
25,  with  Daniel  Kauffman  and  Ben  Detweiler 
officiating;  interment  in  Church  of  the  Brethren- 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Katie  E.,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and 
Catherine  (Eby)  Neff,  was  bom  Oct.  11,  1881;  died 
Dec.  7,  1967;  aged  86  y.  1 m.  26  d.  She  was 
married  to  Christian  C.  Huber,  who  died  in  1950. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Ross  N.,  Anna — Mrs. 
Abram  L.  Huber,  Esther — Mrs.  Linden  M.  Wen- 
ger, and  H.  Paul),  9 grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  Wil- 
low Street  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  11,  with  Clayton  L.  Keener  and  John 
A.  Breneman  officiating. 

Moyer,  Harvey  R.,  son  of  Daniel  L.  and 
Annie  (Rohr)  Moyer,  was  bom  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  6,  1886;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville, Pa.,  from  a heart  condition,  Mar.  25, 
1968;  aged  81  y.  7 m.  19  d.  On  Apr.  10,  1909, 
he  was  married  to  Alma  Moyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Ralph  M.,  Merv- 
in M.,  and  Eleanor — Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hedrick), 
3 brothers  (Joseph  R.,  Garwood  R.,  and  Leroy), 


HELPING  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

by  Carl  Kreider 
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3 sisters  (Mrs.  Annie  Bishop,  Edith  R.,  and  Ma- 
mie R.)  5 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandsons. 
One  daughter  (Evelyn)  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  29,  with 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Richard,  Michael,  son  of  Michael  and  Rachel 
(Begly)  Richard,  was  bom  near  Sterling,  Ohio, 
June  3,  1892;  died  at  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Memorial 
Hospital,  Feb.  19,  1968;  aged  75  y.  8 m.  16  d. 
On  Dec.  5,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Stuck- 
ey, who  died  in  1943.  Surviving  are  3 children 
(Letha — Mrs.  Paul  Zook,  Clela — Mrs.  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  Elam),  2 brothers  (John  and  Peter), 
and  13  grandchildren.  One  son  (Michael),  2 
brothers,  and  one  sister  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Hill  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  23, 
with  Stanford  Mumaw  officiating. 

Ruth,  John  M„  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Moyer) 
Ruth,  was  bom  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
2,  1888;  died  at  his  residence.  Mar.  17,  1968; 
aged  80  y.  2 m.  15  d.  On  Apr.  8,  1911,  he  was 
married  to  Lizzie  Clemens,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Pearl — Mrs.  Lawrence 
Nyce  and  Sallie — Mrs.  Wilmer  Rush),  9 grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandson,  one  half  sister  (Mrs. 
Lizzie  Detweiler),  and  one  half  brother  (Clarence 
Freed).  Two  sons  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Mar.  21,  with  Leroy  God- 
shall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  offici- 
ating. 

Schlegel,  Gary  Lee,  son  of  Bob  and  Esther 
(Kennel)  Schlegel,  was  bom  at  Albany,  Ore.,  May 
14,  1952;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  of  Hodgkin's 
disease.  Mar.  22,  1968;  aged  15  y.  10  m.  8 d. 
Surviving  are  his  mother,  one  sister  (Yvonne  Sue), 
one  brother  (Duane),  grandparents  (Mabel  Schleg- 
el and  Isaac  and  Matilda  Kennel),  and  one  great- 
grandmother (Barbara  Neuschwander).  His  father 
preceded  him  in  death  Mar.  31,  1967.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Albany  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  26,  with  David  W.  Mann 
officiating;  interment  in  Twin  Oaks  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Sommer,  Lloyd  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna 
(Moser)  Sommer,  was  born  near  Kidron,  Ohio, 
June  6,  1905;  died  of  a heart  attack.  Mar.  28, 
1968;  aged  62  y.  9 m.  22  d.  On  June  10,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Amstutz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Donald,  Carol — 
Mrs.  Ben  Yoder,  and  Ann — Mrs.  Milton  Kay 
Troyer),  7 grandchildren,  and  5 sisters  (Ellen — 
Mrs.  Allen  Bixler,  Alma,  Rose,  Irene — Mrs.  B. 
U.  Amstutz,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Delvin  Gerber). 
Two  sisters  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kidron  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  31,  with 
Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben  Hofstetter,  and  Isaac 
Zuercher  officiating. 

Thomas,  Abram  B.,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and  Annie 
(Brenneman)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Conestoga 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1882;  died  at  the  Oreville 
Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  12,  1968; 
aged  85  y.  6 m.  7 d.  He  was  married  to  Magda- 
lena H.  Herr.  He  was  a member  of  the  River 
Comer  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Oreville  Home,  Mar.  16,  with  Aaron  Hollinger, 
Landis  Brubaker,  and  Elmer  Hertzler  officiating. 

Turner,  Charles  Andrew,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Nelson)  Turner,  was  born  at  Onego,  W. 
Va,  Oct.  3,  1875;  died  at  Onego,  Mar.  10,  1968; 
aged  92  y.  5 m.  7 d.  He  was  married  to  Dorothy 
Purlie  Helmick,  who  died  June  28,  1954.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Elva  Flynn,  Ruth — Mrs. 
Grover  Long,  and  Ixira — Mrs.  Fred  Long),  7 sons 
(Ted,  Abe,  Omar,  Raymond,  Bob,  Edward,  and 
Charles),  59  grandchildren,  78  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Zemie  Sites),  and  2 brothers  (James  and  Ulysses). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Roaring  Creek  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Onego  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Mar.  13,  with  John  D.  Risser 
and  Carl  Mauzy  officiating;  interment  in  Turner 
Cemetery,  Cass,  W.  Va. 
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Perspective:  Ghana,  1955-68 

By  Carson  Moyer 


The  small  rural  village,  the 
urban-industrial  complex,  and 
interchurch  relationships — 
these  three  factors  face  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Ghana. 

In  all  of  these  the  challenge 
is  basically  the  same,  namely, 
to  be  God’s  people.  The 
church  is  present  in  small 
rural  villages,  endeavoring  to 
develop  church  leaders  who 
are  adequately  trained. 

Industrialization  and  education  are  removing  many  capable 
young  men  away  from  the  villages.  Consequently,  the  church 
must  go  to  the  cities.  Week  night  Bible  classes  have  been 
conducted,  and  an  industrial  pastorate  and  youth  work  are 
needed. 

Interchurch  Ministry 

The  interchurch  ministry  presents  a dual  role.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Mennonite  Church  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
bring  the  Free  Church  theological  orientation  into  dialogue 
in  union  negotiations  between  several  larger  historic  churches. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  share  through 
fellowship  with  independent  churches.  Mennonites  are  serving 
in  interchurch  service  assignments  as  well  as  developing 
Bible  correspondence  courses  for  West  Africa. 

The  call  to  Ghana  came  to  the  Mennonite  Church  spon- 
taneously in  1955.  George  Thompson,  a Ghanaian,  was 
attending  a YMCA  conference  in  Paris  where  he  met  a 
Mennonite  evangelist  from  Brussels.  Later,  when  he  went  to 
London  on  business,  he  stayed  at  the  Mennonite  Centre 
where  he  was  instructed  and  baptized.  After  returning  to 
Ghana,  he  formed  the  Mennonite  Church  and  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  visit  Ghana. 

By  the  time  the  first  four  missionaries  (S.  J.  and  Ida 
Hostetler,  Erma  Grove,  and  Ruby  Hostetler)  arrived  in  1957, 
the  work  in  Ghana  had  begun  to  regress.  Some  elementary 
schools  with  churches  attached  still  existed  in  rural  villages. 
A number  of  students  had  also  enrolled  in  Home  Bible 
Studies,  the  correspondence  course  used  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts. 

The  church  has  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  government 

Carson  Moyer  served  as  a missionary  to  Ghana  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  from  1959  to  1967. 


and  other  churches.  In  1958  Dr.  Jonathan  Yoder  was  sent  out 
to  assist  S.  J.  Hostetler  in  conducting  a survey  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  medical  service.  Since  under  comity  arrangements 
northern  Ghana  had  been  shared  by  various  churches,  the 
Mennonite  Church  decided  to  locate  in  the  more  densely 
populated  area  near  the  Volta  River  development  to  the 
south.  A clinic  was  opened  in  June  1961  at  Somanya.  The 
government  had  planned  to  build  a hospital  eventually  that 
Mennonites  would  share  in  operating,  but  the  clinic  was 
closed  in  1967  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  government 
was  unable  to  finance  a new  hospital. 

In  1961  the  Mennonite  mission  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Ga  local  council  to  second  a nurse  to  their  vacant  clinic 
at  Amasaman.  This  includes  a residence  for  the  nurse  and 
another  lady  missionary. 

Educational  opportunities  were  being  expanded  by  the 
government  during  the  period  from  1961  to  1965.  It  had  been 
a practice  of  several  denominations  to  operate  schools  and 
appoint  schoolteachers  as  lay  ministers.  The  lay  ministers  in 
turn  required  students,  and  in  some  cases  parents,  to  attend 
church.  By  cooperating  with  the  government,  the  mission  was 
able  to  turn  the  Mennonite  primary  schools  over  to  the 
government.  This  meant  that  teachers  and  students  w'ere  no 
longer  under  a real  or  imagined  obligation  to  the  church. 
Consequently  there  was  a decline  in  church  attendance  when 
the  church  no  longer  financed  and  operated  the  schools. 

Comity  arrangements  between  missions  have  not  been 
adhered  to  in  southern  Ghana  for  a few  decades.  There  are 
autonomous  churches  which  have  grown  from  the  mission 
work  of  the  historic  European  churches  as  well  as  some 
smaller  Pentecostal-type  missions.  The  vibrant  independent 
churches,  with  their  emphasis  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  along 
with  greater  use  of  indigenous  worship  forms,  have  attracted 
many  converts  from  paganism  and  dissatisfied  members  of 
the  historic  churches. 

Mennonites  Evaluate  Role 

In  this  setting  the  Mennonite  Church  has  tried  to  evaluate 
its  role.  The  young  Mennonite  Church  that  called  the  Menno- 
nite mission  to  Ghana  wants  to  grow  and  mature.  At  the 
same  time,  other  denominations  are  inviting  us  to  share  in 
the  renewal  of  the  whole  church  through  an  interchurch  min- 
istry. 

Church  building  has  been  slow.  Most  of  the  200  members 
in  13  village  churches  emerged  from  the  contacts  of  the 
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earlier  primary  schools.  The  mission  has  been  cautious  in 
order  to  avoid  entering  a village  where  there  is  already  a 
Christian  church.  Therefore,  many  of  these  are  smaller 
villages  where  traditional  religion  (animism)  is  active.  Nor 
are  these  villages  attractive  to  many  of  the  educated  young 
men.  When  they  find  employment  with  the  government  or 
industrial  and  commercial  firms,  these  men  may  be  moved 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  church  and  mission  are 
urging  capable  church  leaders  to  remain  in  the  smaller 
villages  as  progressive  farmers  and  tentmaking  ministers.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a move  toward  establishing  the 
church  in  the  city.  But  this  outreach  has  been  limited  by  a 
shortage  of  available  personnel. 

Lay  training  has  been  flexible.  When  most  of  the  church 
leaders  were  schoolteachers,  they  met  during  vacations  three 
weeks  a year  for  Bible  study.  Now  five  rural  men  are  meet- 
ing for  15  Saturdays  a year  while  a similar  group  meet  one 
evening  a week  in  the  city.  An  evangelism  workshop  was 
participated  in  by  church  leaders.  These  studies  have  been 
open  to  both  Mennonites  and  non-Mennonites.  The  Bible 
correspondence  courses  have  been  taken  primarily  by  non- 
Mennonites.  Boys’  clubs,  women’s  meetings,  and  Sunday 
schools  have  been  started  in  some  villages.  Some  other 
emphases  that  could  contribute  to  an  evangelistic  outreach 
are  vacation  Bible  schools  and  industrial  pastoral  work. 

Church  leaders  have  matured  and  are  moving  forward  since 
the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  accepted  increased  responsi- 
bility in  October  1965.  Isaac  Sackey,  an  electrician,  is  church 
secretary,  and  Joseph  Adjei,  a lay  pastor,  is  treasurer.  There 
are  five  other  executive  members  including  Ghanaians  and 
missionaries  elected  by  the  church. 

Rain  Forests  and  Heat 

Ghana  is  a nation  of  eight  million  people  lying  astride  the 


Greenwich  meridian,  between  six  and  eleven  degrees  north 
latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Mennonite  Church 
is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tropical  rain  forest  and 
the  small  area  of  savanna  on  the  coast  north  and  east  of 
Accra.  Agricultural  missionaries  are  working  north  of  the  rain 
forest  on  the  northern  savanna.  Rainfall  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  26  inches  at  Accra  to  86  inches  in  the  rain 
forest.  An  absolute  maximum  temperature  of  109"F  has  been 
recorded  in  the  north.  The  annual  mean  temperature  ranges 
from  79°F  to  84°F.  In  southern  Ghana  the  relative  humidity 
frequently  goes  above  90  percent  at  night  in  the  rainy 
season  and  drops  as  low  as  13  percent  at  midday  in  the  dry 
season. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  population  are  pagan,  and  a 
similar  number  “call  themselves  Christian  according  to  the 
1960  census.  Eleven  percent  are  Mohammedan.  English  is 
the  official  language.  Of  the  five  most  widely  spoken  indig- 
enous languages,  Akan  is  the  first  language  of  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  population.  Mennonite  churches  are  in  three 
language  areas. 

Elementary  schools  are  within  walking  distance  of  most 
villages.  Many  of  the  105  secondary  schools  are  boarding 
schools.  The  83  teacher-training  colleges  are  also  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  schools  are  all  financed  and 
inspected  by  the  government.  The  three  universities  have 
grown  rapidly.  Recently  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Col- 
leges has  arranged  for  some  North  American  students  to 
spend  a year  at  the  University  of  Ghana,  Legon. 

Arriving  in  Ghana  the  American  finds  himself  in  an  un- 
known culture.  One  may  speak  English,  and  his  words  are 
heard;  yet  the  reply  comes  back,  “I  don’t  hear  you,”  mean- 
ing, “I  don’t  understand  you.”  The  idioms  and  the  jargon 
are  different.  A particular  point  of  confusion  is  the  time 
schedule.  While  the  supermarkets  may  open  promptly  at 
8 a.m.  and  close  at  12  noon,  other  meetings  may  habitually 
begin  one  or  two  hours  late.  Culturally,  the  influence  of  the 
extended  family,  particularly  the  old  men  or  family  elders,  is 
a significant  consideration  in  church  buildings. 

Ghana,  the  former  British  Gold  Coast  colony,  received  its 
independence  on  Mar.  6,  1957.  With  Kwame  Nkrumah  as 
prime  minister,  and  later  president,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunities  and  indus- 
trial development.  On  the  other  side,  the  first  decade  of 
independence  saw  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  vanishing 
and  the  personal  liberties  of  political  rivals  being  restricted. 
The  military  coup  of  Feb.  24,  1966,  put  an  end  to  the 
Nkrumah  decade  and  introduced  a period  of  national  re- 
construction. It  has  also  seen  the  rise  of  a new  sense  of 
nationalism  that  resents  Western  methods  of  business  man- 
agement. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  church. 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  first  decade  in  Ghana  has  been 
a decade  of  contemplation.  The  second  decade  may  become  a 
decade  of  spiritual  renewal,  growth,  and  united  witness.  □ 
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Vignette  of  Love  and 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer  SorrOW 

Yesterday  (Dec.  24,  1967),  while  visiting  in  the  University 
Hospital,  I met  a brave  person;  she  was  visiting  the  friend 
1 had  come  to  see.  Upon  arrival,  she  graciously  slipped 
away.  Mv  patient  friend  related  the  following  brief  statement 
about  our  mutual,  absent  friend. 

Her  husband  had  married  a Japanese  woman;  her  only  son 
had  been  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is  a sketchy  por- 
trait, but  it  has  all  the  lines  of  human  tragedy.  I tried  to 
write  a letter  to  her  today.  What  do  you  say  to  a courageous 
little  woman  whose  past  life  and  whose  present  has  been 
filled  with  such  love  and  sorrow? 

Today,  she  responded  to  my  letter.  She  wrote,  "I  do  have 
peace,  but  I must  tell  you  that  I have  to  ask  God  s forgive- 
ness many  times  a day  for  my  often  rebellious  thoughts.  I 
cannot  let  vou  think  otherwise.  The  116th  Psalm  says  more 
than  I can.  That  is  the  way  it  goes.  ...  I have  needed  to 
talk  about  several  things  with  someone.  ... 

o o o 

She  was  sitting  at  the  front  entrance  waiting  for  a ride;  she 
had  finished  her  nursing  duty.  I asked  her  how  she  was;  she 
would  not  release  my  hand.  Finally,  she  said,  “I  wish  you 
would  pray  for  my  son;  he  is  in  Vietnam.’  I said,  "You  have 
a son  in  Vietnam — is  he  on  the  front  line?  "Yes,  she 
said,  “he’s  been  there  since  January. 

On  the  front  line  in  Vietnam  for  about  eight  months!  When 
would  the  next-of-kin  word  come?  Could  my  prayers  for  this 
dear  young  man  avail  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  this 
suffering  mother? 

As  members  of  a peace  church,  we  probably  find  it  difficult 
to  pray  for  a soldier,  even  though  he  is  the  son  of  a hard- 
working, concerned  mother — even  though  his  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  are  in  constant  danger — even  though  he  is  one  for 
whom  Christ  died. 

As  members  of  a peace  church,  we  often  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  be  critical  of  our  president  and  of  the  Congress; 
one  of  our  most  obvious  sins  is  our  failure  to  pray  for  our 
national  leaders.  We  may  find  that  we  tend  to  despise  the 
soldiers;  we  may  be  completely  lacking  in  sympathy  for  those 
mothers  who  bid  their  sons  good-bye  and  then  wait  out  that 
dreadful  suspense  and  silence  day  by  day. 

Now  war  is  the  epitome  of  tragedy  and  immorality;  it  is  a 
violation  of  every  Christian  principle  and  Christ  is  its  only, 
adequate  answer.  But  if  we  fail  to  show  love  and  empathy 
for  those  who  are  caught  up  in  this  tragedy,  we  deny  the 
Christ  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

O heavenly  Father,  we  pray  that  war  and  destruction  might 
cease;  speed  the  day  when  men  may  know  and  enjoy  peace 
through  Jesus  Christ — when  they  may  return  to  honest  toil 
for  their  families  and  their  fellowmen.  Until  then,  we  fer- 
ventlv  prav  for  all  who  suffer  because  of  this  tragedy.  Give 
to  us  the  boundless  compassion  of  Christ  for  men.  In  His 
name.  Amen. 


My  Prayer 

Our  Father, 

God  of  all  comfort, 

Forgive  us 

When  we  thought  Your  comfort 
Was  to  put  us  at  ease 
In  our  laziness, 

In  our  lethargy, 

In  our  littleness, 

Because  we  didn  't  want 
To  be  really  in  earnest 
About  living  for  Christ, 

About  serving  others, 

About  living  holy  lives. 

Help  us  to  see 

That  You  comfort  us 

Not  to  make  us  comfortable 

But  in  order  for  us  to  be  comforters. 

Help  us  to  understand 

That  Your  promise  of  comfort 

Is  to  those 

Who  bear  the  reproach 
Which  arises  out  of  faithfulness 
To  You. 

Amen. 


Estella  Church 

The  Estella  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  the  village  of  Estella 
(Sullivan  Comity),  Pa.  The  church  began  in  1956  in  a Disciples  of 
Christ  church  building  which  had  been  closed  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  addition  in  the  front  and  also  the  one  in  the  back  were  put  on 
in  1962.  The  present  membership  is  30  and  the  pastor  is  Henry  M. 
Co  show. 
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Editorials 


Testing  All  Things 


Dave  Wilkerson  tells  in  The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade 
how  he  asked  himself  what  would  happen  if  he  sold  his  TV 
and  would  spend  the  two  hours  (of  the  late  show)  in  prayer. 
He  decided  to  put  the  matter  to  a test  and  said  to  God  that 
if  the  TV  were  sold  within  half  an  hour  after  the  paper  with 
the  ad  for  its  sale  came  out,  he  would  take  this  as  his  an- 
swer from  God.  Within  a minute  of  the  half  hour,  the  phone 
rang  and  the  TV  was  sold  sight  unseen. 

Dave  Wilkerson  had  his  answer  and  from  that  day  spent 
two  hours  in  daily  prayer  instead  of  watching  TV.  This  led 
a country  preacher  to  New  York  City  where  he  became  a 
force  to  lead  hundreds  of  gang  hoodlums  who  were  dope  ad- 
dicts and  almost  everything  else  to  Christ  and  rehabilitation. 
It  led  him  into  paths  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

By  relating  this  incident  we  are  not  saying  that  everyone 
must  sell  his  TV  (although  without  doubt  great  things  would 
happen  to  all  of  us  if  we  did  what  Wilkerson  did).  We  are, 
however,  pointing  to  the  biblical  principle  that  the  Christian 
is  to  “Put  all  things  to  the  test:  keep  what  is  good,  and 
avoid  every  kind  of  evil.”  I believe  this  is  as  apropos  for 
young  people  as  it  is  for  older  ones. 

Our  world  has  changed  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  all 
of  us  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  it.  Young  people  are  no  ex- 
ception. That  is  why  Ethel  Barrett  quotes  one  teenager  as 
saying,  “Sometimes  I feel  like  a blob.  ...  I don’t  know  who 
or  what  I am  or  what  I’m  here  for.’’  That  this  is  the  feeling 
of  many,  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 

Change  is  neither  good  nor  bad  in  and  of  itself.  Not  all 
changes  are  bad;  neither  is  change  for  its  own  sake  good.  We 
need  to  test  the  changes.  Keep  what  is  good  and  avoid  what 
is  not. 

In  spite  of  the  many  changes,  we  believe  that  there  are 
abiding  values  and  eternal  truths  which  do  not  change.  We 
believe  the  Bible  concerning  the  creative  work  of  God,  an 
unchanging  moral  standard,  the  fundamental  nature  of  man, 
the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  certainty  of  judgment  after  this  life. 

But  in  many  classrooms  in  our  country  young  people  are 
being  taught  that  the  changes  of  our  day  demand  a new  mo- 
rality, that  the  old-time  religion  is  not  adequate  for  the  new 
technology.  How  are  our  young  people  to  know  which  way  to 
go  and  where  to  find  themselves? 

There  is  only  one  way.  Through  careful  Bible  study  and 
biblical  teaching,  we  must  communicate  to  our  children  and 
young  people  the  abiding  principles  of  truth  so  that  our  chil- 
dren will  not  take  such  a rigid  position  that  they  will  be 
bowled  over  by  some  new  idea,  nor  will  they  be  so  thought- 
lessly flexible  as  to  uncritically  accept  every  new  idea.  And 


this  is  no  easy  task  for  parents,  the  church,  and  the  school. 
To  accomplish  this  communication  will  take  greater  effort, 
wisdom,  prayer,  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  than  ever  before. 

Having  these  abiding  principles  of  truth  from  the  Bible, 
and  only  then,  will  young  people  be  able  to  "Put  all  things 
to  the  test:  keep  what  is  good,  and  avoid  every  kind  of  evil.” 

May  God  help  us  as  parents,  churches,  and  schools  to  give 
them  this  heritage. — Orlando  Harms,  in  Christian  Leader. 


Proposal  for  a Plural  Ministry 

Many  pastors  find  they  do  very  little  of  the  thing  they 
were  prepared  for  in  seminary:  training,  teaching,  and  equip- 
ping church  members  for  ministry. 

Since  at  Friendship  we  do  not  follow'  a church  year  calen- 
dar in  which  Scripture  texts  and  sermon  topics  are  specified, 
the  pastor  alone  has  the  responsibility  of  making  the  deci- 
sion as  he  reads  the  Bible,  visits,  and  keeps  abreast  of  com- 
munity, nation,  and  world  happenings.  It  is  possible  that 
pastors  start  giving  an  unbalanced  diet  in  their  preaching,  or 
they,  like  some  laymen,  start  riding  a hobbyhorse.  Should 
not  more  people  be  involved  in  the  initial  stages  of  prepar- 
ing the  sermon? 

Proposal:  A group  of  persons  interested  in  the  preaching 
ministry  of  the  church  meet  with  the  pastor  once  a week. 
In  this  meeting  (possibly  the  Wednesday  meeting)  the  decision 
is  made  as  to  the  topic  for  the  Sunday  or  sermon  text;  they 
wrestle  with  the  passage  and  related  passages  as  to  their 
meaning  and  implications.  Illustrations  may  be  brought  from 
their  lives  or  from  something  they  have  observed  or  read. 
The  group  also  spends  time  in  prayer  for  the  “single  person 
doing  the  speaking”  on  Sunday  morning.  Various  persons 
from  the  preaching  ministry  group  would  then  participate  in 
the  morning  service  by  reading  the  Scripture,  etc. — Marion 
Bontrager,  in  Friendship  Church  Ambassador. 

In  Ten  Years 

“The  next  ten  years  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  The 
world  is  in  dire  straits.”  These  words  from  world  food  expert, 
Georg  Brogstrom  of  Michigan  State  University,  stop  us  short. 
“At  this  point  6 percent  of  the  world’s  population  controls  40 
percent  of  its  resources.  To  keep  up  a high  standard  of 
living,  this  6 percent  cannot  afford  to  give  up  this  control 
to  help  the  underprivileged.  ” — D. 
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Love,  the  Basis  of  Brotherhood  II 


By  John  R. 

Love  Witnesses  to  Discipleship  (v.  35) 

Jesus  said  the  world  can  identify  disciples  by  the  way  they 
love  each  other.  Persons  looking  into  the  church  from  the 
outside  have  a right  to  expect  a high  level  of  community 
living.  When  Christians  love  each  other  with  agape  love,  the 
testimony  is  clear.  The  outsider  will  see  how  Christians  heal 
each  other’s  wounds.  He  will  observe  how  they  promote 
each  other’s  welfare.  He  will  become  aware  of  their  protec- 
tive interest  in  the  common  reputation  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. He  will  note  how  they  inspire  each  other  to  the 
highest  individual  achievements.  He  will  be  impressed  with 
the  mutual  moral  support  they  share  with  one  another.  He 
will  come  away  from  the  community  saying,  “See  how  they 
love  each  other.’’ 

Agape  love  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  an  expression 
of  Christ’s  love.  It  bears  witness  to  redemption.  The  un- 
believer can  see  in  this  love  something  superior  to  natural 
human  relationships.  He  sees  in  the  community  of  saints  an 
element  of  social  adhesion  that  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  common  salvation  shared  in  mutual  appreciation.  Each 
is  so  grateful  for  his  redemption  in  Christ  that  he  lives  in 
constant  appreciation  for  God’s  mercy.  He  knows  that  all  are 
equally  in  need  of  it.  “He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth 
in  the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in 
him”  (1  Jn.  2:10).  Love  in  the  brotherhood  is  a light  that 
attracts  unbelievers  out  of  their  darkness.  The  kingdom  of 
light  is  ruled  by  the  law  of  love. 

Agape  love  shared  among  disciples  is  a witness  to  the  true 
nature  of  Christian  brotherhood.  There  is  in  every  man  a 
desire  “to  belong.”  When  he  sees  how  Christians  love  each 
other  in  sincere  respect,  he  knows  they  have  found  a real 
sense  of  security.  The  genuine  acceptance  saints  find  among 
each  other  is  the  fulfillment  of  universal  human  need.  The 
Christian  community  is  a living  witness  to  Christ’s  love  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  here  we  have  understanding, 
appreciation,  and  security. 

Agape  love  is  an  expression  of  Christ’s  love  by  which 
men  learn  the  true  meaning  of  devotion.  “Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us; 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren” 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence. This  is  the  second  of  a two-part  article. 


Mumaw 

(1  Jn.  3:16).  This  kind  of  loyalty  within  the  brotherhood  re- 
stores faith  in  human  compassion.  Failure  to  love  a brother 
is  an  indication  of  failure  to  love  God.  True  discipleship  has 
no  alternative.  He  who  loves  God  loves  his  brother  also. 

Love  Is  Tested  by  Circumstances  (vv.  36-38) 

Peter’s  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him  again  when  he  said, 
“Lord,  whither  goest  thou?”  The  answer  Jesus  gave  framed 
a decisive  test.  The  implication  was  that  he  must  wait  until 
the  impending  incidents  have  taken  place.  Then  he  may  go 
where  Jesus  was  going.  He  would  get  there  eventually. 
Upon  this  assertion  Peter  hung  another  boast  of  loyalty.  He 
probably  meant  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  Christ  under 
any  circumstances,  but  he  understood  neither  himself  nor  the 
impending  circumstances.  Jesus  held  Peter  somewhat  under 
censure  by  alluding  to  his  forthcoming  denial.  Peter’s  love 
would  be  severely  tried  in  the  midst  of  concession  and  con- 
fusion. But  his  experience  was  little  different  from  ours.  We, 
too,  face  circumstances  that  severely  test  our  love  for  Christ 
and  for  each  other. 

Love  needs  more  than  acquaintance  if  it  is  to  sustain 
loyalty  at  the  moment  of  testing.  Feelings  of  devotion  need 
resolution.  The  irritations  of  interpersonal  reactions  are  not 
always  easy  to  overcome.  Personality  clashes  can  damage 
seriously  the  community  spirit.  The  Christian  disciple  is 
not  only  committed  to  obedience  to  Christ,  but  is  also  under 
vows  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  dare  not  allow 
petty  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  respect  for  others.  He 
dare  not  let  disagreements  break  down  communication  with 
his  brethren.  He  must  learn  to  resolve  misunderstandings 
without  loss  of  fellowship.  He  must  arise  to  every  emergence 
among  his  fellows  with  poise  and  confidence.  Agape  love  has 
both  preventive  and  healing  powers.  Although  adverse  cir- 
cumstances may  test  love,  they  will  not  destroy  it. 

Love  needs  more  than  verbal  assertion  to  prove  its  reality. 
Peter  was  confident  that  even  though  all  others  would  for- 
sake Jesus  in  an  unfavorable  eventuality  he  would  surely  be 
faithful.  But  Peter  failed.  He  denied  Christ  three  times.  He 
was  caught  in  circumstances  that  threw  him  off  guard.  He 
wanted  to  be  loyal  and  professed  loudly  that  he  would  never 
forsake  Jesus.  But  words  did  not  prove  the  resources  with 
which  to  meet  the  test.  Verbal  assertions  did  not  provide 
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the  inner  fortitude  against  the  opposing  forces.  Language 
does  not  produce  integrity.  Loyalty  is  bom  of  agape  love.  It 
emerges  from  the  inner  springs  of  life  in  Christ.  Courage 
comes  from  knowing  Christ  and  sharing  in  His  life.  One  dare 
not  follow  “afar  off”  and  hope  to  be  found  faithful  in  the 
test.  He  must  keep  in  vital  union  with  Him,  holding  fresh 
communion  day  by  day. 

Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  create  love  by  force.  It 
must  be  cultivated.  Perhaps  if  we  look  at  the  barriers  to  love, 
we  can  understand  better  the  barrenness  of  our  own  love. 
This  does  not  speak  to  the  point  of  any  elements  of  person- 
ality or  conduct  in  a brother  who  appears  unlovable.  These 
may  be  the  occasion  of  testing  but  the  real  impediments  lie 
within  ourselves.  When  we  yield  to  jealousy,  envy,  or  pride, 
love  “dies  on  the  vine.”  The  person  who  tends  to  be  cen- 
sorious or  to  hold  a grudge  does  not  really  love.  Suspicion 
and  intolerance  choke  the  channels  of  agape.  Disrespect  and 
unforgiveness  are  the  real  enemies  of  brotherhood. 

Another  set  of  impediments  is  bom  of  inner  conflicts.  A 
person  with  unforgiven  sins  in  his  own  life  has  a high  wall 
between  him  and  others.  An  inferiority  feeling  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  sense  any  real  giving-love  for  others,  es- 
pecially those  we  consider  our  superiors.  A person  who  is 
afflicted  with  frustration  from  failures  has  great  difficulty  in 
loving  others.  These  and  similar  reactions  to  our  environ- 
ment are  barriers  to  happy  relationship.  They  lead  into  an 
endless  cycle  of  loneliness  and  fear,  demanding  and  counter- 
demanding love  and  security.  But  the  more  we  demand  love, 
the  less  we  are  able  to  receive  it. 

The  cultivation  of  love  begins  with  the  confession  of  our 
own  sins  and  the  yielding  of  our  selves  to  God.  Then,  as 
we  begin  to  share  unselfishly  with  others,  we  find  the  capac- 
ity to  feel  more  favorably  disposed  toward  others.  Add  to 
this  a growing  effort  to  understand  and  to  identify  ourselves 
with  others  and  our  hearts  will  be  enlarged.  By  promoting 
another’s  welfare  and  finding  satisfaction  in  seeing  others 
succeed  we  find  a true  basis  of  agape.  When  once  we  have 
sacrificed  and  suffered  for  another,  it  is  easier  to  love  him. 
The  spirit  of  agape  love  lifts  the  disciple  out  of  self-centered  - 
ness  into  a union  with  others  to  share  fully  in  life’s  meaning. 

The  disciple  of  Christ  surrenders  his  demands  of  others  to 
show  them  love.  This  outgoing  interest  provides  a genuine 
expression  of  goodwill.  The  ability  to  give  love  is  far  more 
important  than  to  be  in  a position  to  receive  it.  It  is  quite 
natural  to  want  to  be  loved.  But  the  Christian  rises  above 
human  nature  and  finds  satisfaction  in  giving  love.  It  is  the 
inability  to  give  love  that  limits  the  ability  to  receive  it. 

Conclusion 

Christ  has  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  faith  by  love.  If 
one  does  not  have  agape  love,  he  is  not  His  disciple.  He 
loved  us  so  that  we  may  have  the  inclination  and  power  to 
exercise  that  love  toward  others.  The  love  that  binds  be- 
lieving hearts  creates  a unity  of  faith  that  can  never  be  mis- 
taken among  unbelievers.  The  pattern  was  set  in  Christ. 
His  love  became  the  self-offering  of  God  to  redeem  man.  It 
now  becomes  a shining  forth  of  divine  compassion  in  the 
disciple.  It  is  the  representation  of  God  to  humanity,  the 


true  object  of  love.  So  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  love 
in  terms  of  Christ’s  love  which  goes  beyond  self  into  all  the 
world.  This  world-redeeming  passion  is  the  mighty  force  in 
the  Christian  disciple  that  lifts  and  transforms  the  souls  of 
men. 

“This  love  of  which  I speak  is  slow  to  lose  patience — it 
looks  for  a way  of  being  constructive.  It  is  not  possessive: 
it  is  neither  anxious  to  impress  nor  does  it  cherish  inflated 
ideas  of  its  own  importance. 

“Love  has  good  manners  and  does  not  pursue  selfish  ad- 
vantage. It  is  not  touchy.  It  does  not  keep  account  of  evil 
or  gloat  over  the  wickedness  of  other  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  glad  with  all  good  men  when  truth  prevails. 

“Love  knows  no  limit  to  its  endurance,  no  end  to  its 
trust,  no  fading  of  its  hope;  it  can  outlast  anything.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  one  thing  that  still  stands  when  all  else  has 
fallen”  (1  Cor.  13:4-8).°  □ 

“From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English  © J B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 


A Letter  to  Handel 

By  Norman  A.  Wingert 

Handel, 

Why  did  you  do  it? 

On  Easter  Day 
I was  listening 
to  the  billionth  rendition 
of  your  oratorio, 
when,  near  the  end  of 
the  “Hallelujah  Chorus,” 
my  eyes  fell  on  Time’s 
blood-red  words, 

IS  GOD  DEAD? 

With  a pang 

and  the  bang  of  a rubber  balloon 
my  soul  crashed. 

Why  did  you  do  it, 

Handel? 

Why  did  you  perpetrate  this  hoax  on  us? 
Why  did  you  perpetuate  the  god-myth? 
Now  whom  will  kings  and  commoners 
stand  up  for? 

Why,  Handel? 

P.  S. : But  you  sure  did  a good  job, 
Handel, 

of  selling  mankind  on  the  idea 

that  that  “Messiah” 

was  going  to  live 

forever  and  forever  and  forever! 
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The 

Congregation 

Communicates 

Faith 

By  Joseph  Hertzler 

Cold  words  cannot  convey  a warm  message.  The  commu- 
nication masterpiece  of  all  time  is  not  the  rather  negative  Ten 
Commandments  nor  is  it  the  eloquent  writings  of  Isaiah.  The 
communication  masterpiece  of  all  time  is  the  incarnation. 
The  Word  became  flesh.  God’s  love  was  warmly  embodied  in 
a person.  Is  not  this  our  task  also — the  embodying  of  God’s 
love?  There  must  be  both  the  message  and  the  interpreted 
message.  This  is  a frightening  responsibility!  Suppose  my 
light  is  dim  and  in  the  semidarkness  my  flickering  light 
throws  grotesque  shadows.  Suppose  my  mirror  is  smudged 
with  self-admiring  fingerprints  and  the  image  of  Christ  is 
distorted. 

If  I were  the  only  interpretation  of  what  a life  committed 
to  Christ  should  be,  then  I would  be  frightened.  Fortunately 
I am  part  of  a believing  community.  I belong  to  a church. 
When  standing  alone,  my  experience  is  limited.  My  back- 
ground is  narrow.  My  insights  are  partial.  But  I do  not  stand 
alone.  I am  part  of  a believer’s  fellowship  which  gives 
breadth  and  depth  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
message.  It  is  true  and  the  church  critics  cuttingly  point  out 
that  the  church  is  far  from  perfect.  But  may  I add — neither 
was  the  early  church.  Who  would  claim  that  the  first-century 
Christian  church  was  not  effective?  In  spite  of  sins  and  in- 
consistencies she  grew  and  expanded  and  expanded  some 
more. 

Faith  is  most  readily  communicated  by  a believing  commu- 
nity. In  the  process  of  communicating  faith  the  community 
interprets  faith.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual  is  not 
important.  It  does  say,  however,  that  the  witness  of  an  in- 
dividual is  incomplete.  We  as  individuals  must  introduce 
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Christ  to  persons  on  the  job  and  during  our  recreational 
hours.  We  must  share  Christ’s  love  at  unexpected  times  and 
in  strange  places.  But  what  happens  next?  Where  does  one 
go  from  there?  Do  we  leave  the  individual  who  responds 
alone?  Should  believers  gather  together?  By  all  means,  for 
the  gathered  church  gives  one  a solid  operational  base.  Con- 
gregational worship  incubates  faith.  Believer’s  fellowship 
demonstrates  and  makes  faith  workable.  The  decisions  of  the 
congregation  make  faith  ethically  alive. 

Congregational  Worship  Incubates  Faith 

It  was  the  experience  of  watching  our  parents  or  friends 
worship  God  that  brought  faith  to  life  in  most  of  us.  To  see 
another  kneel  in  prayer  has  great  molding  power.  To  watch 
another  worship  is  a powerful  witness  that  God  is.  It  shouts 
that  God  is  real  and  worthy  of  worship. 

Worship  is  closely  related  to  personal  faith  and  belief.  You 
do  not  worship  that  which  you  do  not  have  faith  in  or  that 
which  you  do  not  believe.  As  the  believing  congregation  wor- 
ships, a deeper  faith  is  being  formed  in  each  worshiper.  And 
faith  is  forming  in  the  hearts  of  children  and  other  onlookers. 
Congregational  worship  incubates  faith. 

The  church  should  knowingly  use  the  collective  influence 
of  individuals  to  spark  and  fan  faith.  Group  dynamics  are 
more  influential  than  we  realize.  Our  faith,  our  morals,  our 
values  are  all  gained  within  the  context  of  groups.  Of  course 
the  church  does  not  have  an  exclusive  franchise  on  the  mold- 
ing power  of  the  group.  This  power  is  used  by  Russian 
communist  rally  leaders  and  by  southern  democrats  of  the 
U.S.  It  is  used  by  Buddhist  priests  in  Saigon  as  well  as  by 
Christian  churches  around  the  world.  Secular  society  uses  the 
influence  of  groups.  Fashions  set  by  groups  spread  throughout 
the  world.  Society  also  uses  worship  to  influence.  Often  it  is 
a distorted  worship  of  a god  such  as  wealth,  or  success,  or 
pleasure.  Songs  are  sung.  Appeal  is  made  to  aesthetic 
values.  The  emotions  are  stirred.  People  are  molded  and  in- 
fluenced. But  the  collective  influence  of  genuine  Christians 
forms  a group  dynamic  that  no  other  group  on  earth  can 
match. 

The  believing,  communing  church  is  the  supreme  example 
of  using  the  powerful  influence  of  the  group  in  a constructive 
way.  Here  there  is  concern  and  caring.  Here  there  is  praying 
and  loving  and  sharing.  Here,  in  the  church,  there  is  con- 
fession and  forgiveness.  Here  there  is  new  life. 

What  a shame  and  a waste  when  the  church  does  not  use 
the  molding  power  of  the  group  in  legitimate  ways!  The 
church  dare  not  manipulate  or  coerce.  She  must  respect  and 
protect  the  individual  personality.  But  the  fellowshiping 
church  is  uniquely  equipped  to  do  just  that. 

I have  attended  a few  congregations  which  used  the  gath- 
ered worship  hour  to  destroy  and  distort  rather  than  build. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  cold  that  I am  reminded  of  the  tele- 
vision advertisement  of  the  soft  drink — Fresca.  Open  the 
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bottle  and  it  begins  to  snow  and  a blizzard  develops.  Some 
so-called  Christian  churches  never  warm  up.  They  never 
become  more  than  gathered  individuals.  They  never  become 
a fellowshiping  group.  Each  person  is  frozen  to  his  pew  in 
isolation  and  loneliness. 

In  contrast  to  this,  heartfelt  congregational  worship  incu- 
bates faith.  When  the  presence  of  God  is  felt  by  the  congre- 
gation, this  fact  cannot  be  hid  from  others.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaks  through  the  preached  Word,  God’s  presence  is 
no  longer  a secret.  Every  time  you  gather  with  fellow  Chris- 
tians to  worship  you  are  profoundly  and  concretely  saying, 
“I  believe  in  God.  I need  God.  I have  faith  in  God.  This 
emphatic  declaration  of  faith  does  not  go  unnoticed.  It  is 
silently  incubating  faith  and  bringing  to  birth  belief  in 
others. 

Believer's  Fellowship  Makes  Faith  Operational 

Faith  must  be  demonstrated  before  it  can  be  communicat- 
ed. It  must  become  incarnated.  It  must  take  on  flesh  and 
blood  so  that  I can  see  how  it  acts.  We  can  write  defini- 
tions of  faith.  We  can  isolate  the  ingredients  of  faith.  But  all 
words  are  symbols,  meaningless  symbols,  unless  they  can  be 
related  to  experience.  For  example:  We  are  told  that  babies 
learn  what  love  is  through  the  experience  of  being  loved. 
It  would  be  rather  ridiculous  to  try  to  explain  with  words 
what  love  is  to  a one-year-old,  or  even  to  an  18-vear-old. 
Love,  like  faith,  must  be  seen  in  action  to  be  understood  or 
it  remains  abstract  and  of  little  value.  The  only  way  to 
learn  what  forgiveness  is  is  to  see  forgiveness  in  action  in 
others  or  to  be  forgiven  yourself.  In  the  church,  forgiveness 
regularly  takes  place;  so  the  church  is  the  ideal  place  to 
teach  forgiveness. 

The  believer’s  fellowship  is  the  ideal  place  to  demonstrate 
faith.  When  I use  the  term  “believer’s  fellowship,”  I do  not 
mean  to  describe  a herd  of  contented  cows  complacently 
chewing  their  cud.  I do  not  picture  the  church  as  grazing 
in  pleasant  pastures  with  all  heads  pointed  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  church  should  be  geared  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  life.  Who  should  know  better  than  the  church  that  man  is 
finite,  that  man  is  sinful?  But  the  church  knows  more — she 
knows  that  man  can  repent  and  confess.  She  knows  man  can 
be  made  new  in  Christ.  She  knows  that  the  life  cycle  of 
the  Christian  is  death  and  resurrection.  Such  a pattern  of 
life  is  often  stormy.  Working  out  the  implications  of  faith  in 
an  isolated  monastery  is  one  thing.  Working  out  the  impli- 
cations of  faith  in  the  context  of  society  at  large  is  another. 
But  the  church  is  not  a stranger  to  struggle.  She  is  not  afraid 
when  the  odds  seem  to  be  against  her. 

Christians  have  always  been  fighters.  The  pity  is  that  often 
we  fight  for  the  wrong  reasons.  We  champion  the  wrong 
causes.  There  is  danger  that  we  will  tire  of  fighting.  There  is 
danger  that  we,  because  of  numerous  church  splits  in  the 
past,  will  sell  out  to  an  equally  damaging  extreme — that  of 


“peace  at  any  price.  Conflict  can  be  constructive.  Tension 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  life,  even  church  life.  Our  faith  can 
be  purified  only  through  study  and  debate.  Faith  becomes 
more  than  an  abstract  theory  as  the  church  struggles  with 
real  live  problems.  The  New  Testament  church  hammered  out 
her  beliefs  on  the  anvil  of  argument  and  discussion.  Listen 
to  these  words  from  Scripture.  They  reek  with  tension.  “And 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  debate 
with  them  [men  from  Judea  who  were  teaching  that  circum- 
cision was  necessary],  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  some  of  the 
others  were  appointed  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  apostles 
and  the  elders  about  this  question  ’ (Acts  15:2).  In  Jerusalem 
the  apostles  and  the  elders  gathered  and  Scripture  again 
records,  “And  after  there  had  been  much  debate,  Peter  rose 
and  said  . . .”  (Acts  15:7).  This  was  within  the  early  church, 
the  church  which  we  respect  and  rightly  so. 

The  Apostle  Paul  made  it  a habit  when  entering  a new 
town  to  go  to  the  synagogue  and  debate  with  those  present. 
The  structure  of  the  synagogue  lent  itself  to  discussion  and 
debate.  The  early  church  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  syn- 
agogue. Since  the  structure  of  the  synagogue  was  that  of  a 
forum  where  discussion  flowed  freely,  the  early  church  was 
well  acquainted  with  discussion  and  debate.  In  fact,  the  New 
Testament  church  was  formed  by  debate.  It  takes  debate  to 
form  a system  of  beliefs.  It  takes  study  and  argument  to  ham- 
mer out  a faith  that  is  balanced  and  meaningful.  There  must 
be  prayer  and  debate;  there  must  be  forgiveness  and  argu- 
ment within  the  believer’s  fellowship.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  the  church  must  show  the  world  an  undivided 
front.  It  is  precisely  at  times  of  disagreement  and  debate  that 
the  world  finds  out  if  the  church  is  the  church.  Christian 
fellowship  is  far  more  than  shaking  hands  or  singing  hymns 
together. 

Congregational  Decisions  Make  Faith  Ethically  Alive 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  congregation  to  set  moral  stand- 
ards. The  church  must  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
She  must  educate  her  members  in  the  area  of  personal  ethics. 

There  are  those  today  who  feel  the  church  has  no  right 
to  judge  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  specific  cases.  They 
say  that  ethics  and  morals  are  individual  matters.  An  indi- 
vidual matter?  Make  ethical  decision  alone,  without  help 
from  a group?  People  who  reason  this  way  do  not  realize 
that  they  themselves  need  the  corrective  judgment  of  the 
larger  Christian  community. 

Moral  and  ethical  matters  were  not  considered  to  be  the 
domain  of  the  individual  in  Judaism  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  They  were  and  are  to  be  hammered  out  in  con- 
gregational discussion  and  debate. 

This  means  that  the  congregation  will  have  to  know  what 
the  Bible  teaches.  The  Bible  is  the  Christian’s  final  authority. 
As  the  congregation  studies  Scripture,  as  she  discusses  and 
debates  the  implications  of  Scripture  for  the  rough  and 
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tumble  of  daily  living,  ethics  are  defined.  This  is  the  task  of 
the  entire  church.  It  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  morning 
worship  hour  to  set  moral  standards.  It  is  part  of  the  role 
of  the  Christian  education  hour  to  help  the  various  groups, 
and  the  individuals  within  each  group,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

The  church  must  face  moral  and  ethical  issues.  Concrete 
cases  demand  concrete  answers.  We  must  learn  that  we 
cannot  be  neutral.  To  ignore  a problem  is  to  say  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  not  related  or  relevant. 

We,  as  a church,  must  possess  the  courage  to  move  for- 
ward with  tentative  answers  trusting  God’s  guidance  to  see 
us  through.  Life  is  full  of  difficult  decisions  and  pressing 
problems.  Belonging  to  the  church,  the  concerned,  caring 
group,  gives  one  the  fortitude  to  continue  on.  What  a com- 
fort to  know  that  the  congregation  is  equipped,  as  no  other 
group  on  earth,  to  help  one  make  ethical  decisions!  Pity 
the  person  who  must  struggle  on  alone. 

It  is  an  adventure  to  be  a part  of  a Christian  brotherhood. 

It  is  exciting  to  belong  to  a group  that  by  and  large  takes 
its  faith  seriously. 

It  is  stimulating  to  feel  your  life  being  molded  by  fellow 
Christians  and  sense  that  the  ill-formed  faith  you  once  had 
is  being  changed  to  a stronger,  healthier  one. 

The  church  is  uniquely  structured  to  communicate  faith. 
God  knows  that  we  as  individuals  need  the  church.  Thank 
God  for  the  church.  □ 


Building  the  Church  of  Christ 

Many  of  the  established  mainline  denominations  are  losing 
members  quite  rapidly  to  other  churches.  A lone  exception 
may  be  the  suburban  church  with  an  inclusive  image  into 
which  members  easily  cross  denominational  lines.  In  anv  case 
very  often  one  church's  gain  is  another  church’s  loss.  Instead 
of  fishing  for  men,  they  have  drawn  from  each  other’s  aquar- 
iums. 

In  our  own  circles  many  older  congregations  are  in  serious 
trouble.  The  young  people  are  trained  for  a new  automated 
world  and  they  must  go  where  the  jobs  are.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate having  churches  strategically  located  in  every  area 
of  the  country.  Some  of  our  churches  can  continue  to  feed 
off  more  conservative  groups,  but  those  that  cannot  must 
evangelize  or  die.  This  is  not  a bad  choice  since  evangeliz- 
ing is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  anyway. 

But  evangelizing  requires  acceptance  of  the  evangelized.  It 
certainlv  requires  being  strategically  located.  It  definitely  re- 
quires willing  witnesses.  And  it  also  requires  the  blessing 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  must  not  let  another  year  pass  without  beginning  one 
new  church!  We  must  take  a critical  look  at  all  our  present 
locations  and  strategically  plan  some  new  ones. — Vem  Miller. 


Missions  Today 


"God  Loves  . . . We  Love" 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

The  name  of  Marshal  McCluhan  has  become  commonplace 
in  recent  years.  A communications  theorist,  McCluhan’s  name 
has  become  associated  with  his  thesis  that  “the  medium  is 
the  message."  In  broad,  sweeping  generalizations  he  speaks 
of  pre-Greco  tribal  man,  the  individualized  man,  and  the  new 
tribal  man,  molded  by  electric  media. 

The  difference  has  been  made  by  the  media — print  and 
electric.  The  medium  not  only  accelerates  communication, 
but  it  also  changes  the  message  into  a new  one. 

Some  Christians  support  McCluhan’s  thesis,  less  because 
Christian  faith  roots  into  tribal  Judaism  than  because  faith 
centers  in  a person.  After  centuries  of  talk  and  writing,  God 
came  down  as  a person,  in  human  flesh.  The  medium  has 
changed,  and  the  message  does  too.  God  had  intended  from 
the  beginning  that  His  people  would  be  the  medium  by 
which  the  world  around  could  know  Him  and  what  He  was 
about. 

Jesus  clearly  stated  that  although  no  one  has  seen  God, 
he  can  know  what  God  is  like  because  Jesus  has  been  seen. 
In  Jesus  the  message  of  God’s  love  is  new  and  different.  It 
is  good  news  because  the  medium  through  which  it  is  com- 
municated gives  it  newness. 

What  difference  does  this  make  for  witness  of  Christ?  All 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  doctrinal  correctness 
only.  Doctrinal  correctness  is  important  and  must  continue 
to  be  stressed.  If  we  believe  the  wrong  things,  our  message 
will  be  distorted. 

But  if  communicating  Christian  faith  amounts  mostly  to 
sharing  a set  of  propositions  about  God  and  doing  a little 
window  dressing  in  our  lives,  then  our  testimony  will  be 
stilted,  unreal,  and  irrelevant. 

If  the  good  news  means  experiencing  God’s  love  anew, 
then  our  lives  will  be  transformed  daily. 

In  a sense  our  lives — the  medium  of  God’s  communication 
— will  also  become  the  message  of  God’s  love.  Strange  that 
the  message  will  also  change  in  the  process  of  communica- 
tion, isn’t  it?  For  love  will  grow. 

If  you  want  to  further  this  experience  in  your  life,  why 
not  plan  now  to  attend  Mission  68,  Adventure  in  Mission,  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  July  4-7?  The  planners  had  this  in  mind 
exactly  when  they  planned  the  program  around  a working 
theme  of  “God  Loves  . . . We  Love.”  □ 

© o o 

A good  leader  takes  a little  more  than  his  share  of  the 
blame,  a little  less  than  his  share  of  credit. 
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Involved 

By  Shem  Peachey 


“Like  it  or  not,  we  are  involved.” 

We  are  “entangled  and  involved  in  the  world’s  perplex- 
ities.” 

“.  . . next  to  impossible  to  be  free  of  entanglement  in  the 
world’s  perplexities,  we  are  involved.” 

“When  we  benefit  from  an  economy  driven  largely  by  de- 
fense spending  . . . then  we  are,  like  it  or  not,  involved  in 
the  arms  race  with  its  threat  of  nuclear  destruction.” 

“In  a positive  sense  Christians  have  always  been  called  to 
involvement  in  the  world  . . . solidarity  with  the  world,”  etc. 

We  must  ask.  Are  such  statements  made  by  those  who 
favor  scuttling  nonresistance,  and  entering  politics  and  pos- 
sibly war?  Is  it  New  Testament  language  or  Anabaptist  lan- 
guage? or  does  it  sound  more  like  Protestant  language?  Is  a 
New  Testament  Christian’s  calling  evangelistic,  or  political, 
or  both,  as  in  Christendom  generally? 

Or,  what  is  meant  by  involved?  When  the  language  in  a 
sentence  is  obscure,  we  say  it  is  involved.  Is  the  meaning  of 
involvement,  involved?  Or,  if  we  are  first-century,  New  Tes- 
tament Christians,  are  we  keeping  our  discernment  of  New 
Testament  principles  and  teachings  clear,  in  the  twentieth 
century? 

“We  demand  decent  housing  now!” 

“We  demand  equal  rights  now!” 

“We  march  for  higher  minimum  wages  for  all  workmen 
now!” 

Is  this  New  Testament  language  and  procedure?  What 
happens  to  the  individual  Christian  testimony  of  our  Menno- 
nite  brethren  who  lose  their  identity  in  “this  great  sea  of 
humanity”  in  such  marches?  Every  true  follower  of  Christ 
desires  equality  of  national  opportunities  for  all  classes,  es- 
pecially for  the  downtrodden  Negroes. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  teaches  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
us  confirms,  that  we  should  not  make  demands  for  our  rights, 
nor  for  the  rights  of  others.  We  should  request,  or  petition, 
instead.  We  send  representative  brethren  to  Washington 
to  petition  authorities  to  provide  for  our  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  laws  they  enact.  Why  don’t  we  make  a sim- 
ilar effort  to  have  our  Negro  citizens  provided  for  in  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  laws,  if  we  feel  we  should  lend 
a helping  hand?  We  would  thus  not  identify  ourselves  with 


Shem  Peachey,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  is  minister  of  the  Bart  Mennonite  Church. 


thousands  of  nondescript  people  who  do  not  share  our 
Christian  convictions,  and  also  we  would  retain  our  testimony. 

During  World  War  II  Harold  Bender  had  an  article  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  to  give  guidance  to  our  people  in  discerning 
war  issues.  He  said,  “Do  not  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross, 
unless  with  a proviso  that  the  money  will  be  used  for  a char- 
itable purpose.”  68%  of  Red  Cross  money  was  used  for 
war.  One  of  America’s  slogans  was,  “Food  will  win  the  war.” 
So,  some  told  us  Mennonites  that  we  were  also  “involved” 
in  the  war,  because  we  produced  food.  Bro.  Bender  clarified 
the  issue  by  showing  that  we  produce  food  for  our  livelihood 
and  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  nation  in  peacetime,  and 
are  not  responsible  if  the  army  buys  food  from  the  common 
market  for  its  soldiers. 

When  our  drafted  men  executed  their  questionnaires,  a 
declaration  was  made  as  to  how  much  of  each  commodity 
was  produced  by  the  business  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the 
essential  part  they  had  in  such  production.  The  local  boards 
based  their  decision  of  whether  to  defer  or  not  on  such  in- 
formation. But  a statement  was  always  added  that  the  food, 
or  other  product,  was  not  produced  for  war  purposes,  but 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  in  peacetime.  And 
this  was  so  accepted  by  the  local  boards.  We  Mennonite 
Christians  disclaimed  any  involvement  in  the  war  effort  by 
our  peaceful  occupations.  Our  thousands  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors serving  in  work  of  “national  importance”  were  a liv- 
ing testimony,  with  the  rest  of  us,  that  we  refuse  to  be  “in- 
volved” in  war.  Those  who  were  inconsistent  were  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statements.  The  love  of  Christ  in  us  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  take  sides  in  any  war,  nor  to  become 
“involved”  in  any  inconsistent  political  or  social  action. 

A knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Christ  living  within 
us  (Gal.  2:20),  and  the  “love  of  God  . . . [ poured  out]  into 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us,” 
will  surely  enable  us  to  discern  the  implications  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  truth  of  God  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  We 
remember  together  that  the  commission  that  Christ  gave  to 
His  apostles  (and  their  successors)  just  before  He  ascended 
to  heaven,  was  evangelistic,  and  not  political. 

Since  Constantine’s  day  in  the  early  fourth  century,  all 
Christendom  has  been  confused,  and  today  even  some  Men- 
nonites are  confused.  Ask  some  elderly,  observant  men  in 
your  local  town  for  their  judgment,  and  their  observations.  □ 
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The  Church 
and 


“In  the  growing  industrial  city  of  Ranchi  there  has  been  a history  of 
frequent  communal  clashes,"  states  the  author.  Cyclers  peddle  their 
wares  down  a street  in  Ranchi,  where  a Mennonite-operated  bookstore 
is  located. 

Communal 

Harmony 

By  Paul  G.  Kniss 

Paul  G.  Kniss  has  been  a missionary  to  Bihar,  India,  since  1950.  He  is  serving 
under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Communal  disharmony  and  violent  strife  are  found  in  a 
number  of  countries  today.  In  some  cases  it  is  politically 
activated;  in  others  there  are  historical  and  socioeconomic 
reasons.  But  the  ugly  elements  of  pride,  bigotry,  selfishness, 
and  intolerance  are  basic  to  all  disharmony. 

Is  communal  disharmony  a legitimate  concern  of  the 
church?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent?  In  what  ways  must 
Christians  witness  against  oppression?  Can  the  church  afford 
to  alleviate  social  problems  or  is  our  calling  limited  to 
preaching  “the  gospel”? 

This  last,  nai've  question  troubles  many  sincere  Christians 
who  fear  social  involvement.  We  may  begin  answering  by 
considering  just  what  the  gospel  is.  When  Jesus  said, 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,”  when  He  told  the  immortal 
story  of  the  Samaritan  to  answer  the  question,  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?”  when  He  healed  the  sick  and  the  blind  (both 
physically  and  spiritually),  when  He  read  in  the  synagogue 
the  passage  about  Himself,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised” — was 
He  not  saying  that  the  gospel  has  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
implications? 

Gospel  for  the  Whole  Man 

True,  Jesus’  first  concern  was  for  the  soul.  His  parables 
were  mostly  about  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  all  His  teaching 
was  concerned  with  man’s  spiritual  salvation.  But  Jesus  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  temporal  (social  and  physical)  dimension. 
He  shows  us  clearly  that  the  whole  gospel  pertains  to  the 
whole  man. 

In  the  growing  industrial  city  of  Ranchi  there  has  been 
a history  of  frequent  communal  clashes.  A large  Christian 
community  within  the  city  has  been  spared  in  the  violence 
which  erupts  between  the  Muslim  and  Hindu  communities. 
Far  overshadowing  all  previous  disturbances  were  the  recent 
riots  which  were  touched  off  by  the  language  issue  of 
whether  Urdu  was  to  have  an  official  status  in  the  state. 
After  some  processions  and  slogans  came  throwing  of  brick- 
bats, then  looting,  arson,  and  stabbing.  The  situation  was 
then  brought  under  control  by  police  and  military  action.  The 
city  was  still  under  curfew,  and  terror-stricken  people  were 
still  behind  their  locked  doors  when  a group  of  Roman 
Catholics  began  planning  relief  and  rehabilitation  work,  and 
a Protestant  doctor  went  about  in  the  nearly  deserted  streets 
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to  bring  in  the  wounded.  A Hindu  missionary  of  the  Rama- 
Krishna  Mission  joined  the  doctor  to  aid  those  in  distress. 

Community  Coordination 

The  doctor  urged  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  the 
agencies,  instead  of  needless  duplicating.  So  he  recruited 
prominent  community  leaders  to  help.  Here  Hindu,  Muslim, 
Sikh,  and  Protestant  and  Catholic  Christians  met  together  to 
plan,  first  of  all,  emergency  relief.  Vehicles  and  volunteers 
came  from  several  sources.  CORAGS,  the  relief  committee 
of  the  National  Christian  Council,  diverted  quantities  of  grain 
from  the  Palamau  famine  relief  program,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  contributed  100  bags  of  rice  and  some 
cash.  Donations  were  solicited  in  the  city.  Where  large  groups 
of  people  were  sheltering  together,  afraid  to  emerge,  free 
kitchens  were  set  up.  Efforts  were  made  to  calm  the  people 
and  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 

This  emergency  work  was  continued  in  some  places  for 
two  weeks  and  in  others  as  long  as  three  weeks.  Some  whose 
homes  were  burned  or  who  had  lost  the  head  of  the  family 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  their  relatives  in  such  a short  time. 
But  the  committee  felt  that  the  emergency  phase  must  be 
ended  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  rehabilitation  should  begin. 

Although  the  emergency  program  was  a large  undertaking, 
rehabilitation  called  for  even  more  painstaking  effort.  Case 
studies  were  made  of  hundreds  of  families,  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  on  rehabilitation  measures.  Where  a shop  was 
destroyed,  a contribution  was  made  toward  building  a new 
one.  A kerosene  oil  seller  was  given  a small  stock  of  kero- 
sene to  begin  again;  a tailor  was  helped  to  buy  a sewing 
machine.  Some  were  given  medical  relief  and  some  an 
amount  of  cash  to  buy  food  for  the  family.  The  committee 
could  not  bring  back  the  murdered  or  erase  the  fear  and 
hatred  in  hearts.  But  some  of  the  unfortunate  ones  saw 
people  who  cared,  and  some  acknowledged  gratefully  that 
when  all  looked  black  to  them,  God  showed  His  love  through 
His  people. 

Who  Should  Unite? 

Some  may  question  this  kind  of  involvement  of  the  church. 
Should  Christians  join  with  people  of  other  faiths  in  this 
kind  of  work?  Would  not  a better  witness  be  given  by  a 
Christian  organization  going  it  alone?  Coordination  produces 
effectiveness  and  efficiency.  But  another  question  may  be 
asked:  In  a situation  caused  by  communal  animosities  would 
it  be  wise  (or  would  it  even  be  Christian)  to  project  a third 


community  as  a superior  one,  benevolent  in  contrast  to  the 
malevolence  of  the  other  two?  Must  every  act  of  charity  the 
church  does  have  publicity  value?  Should  not  Christians 
(followers  of  Christ),  moved  by  His  compassion,  help  those 
in  need  in  any  possible  way,  without  thought  of  returns  in 
terms  of  approval  or  recognition? 

Some  misgivings  were  expressed  about  another  aspect  of 
this  involvement.  Would  members  of  one  community  resent 
the  help  given  by  Christians  (for  Christians  were  prominent 
in  the  relief  committee)  to  the  other  community?  In  any 
future  communal  disturbances  (God  forbid!)  would  the  Chris- 
tians probably  not  come  through  unscathed?  Christ  showed 
no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  His  charity  to  the  tax 
collector  or  to  the  woman  at  the  well  in  Samaria.  We,  His 
followers,  need  courage  to  serve  when  the  opportunity  comes. 
We  cannot  always  do  this  without  getting  “involved  ’ in  the 
sordid  prejudices  prevailing  today.  We  need  the  courage  of 
our  convictions,  the  courage  and  motivation  of  our  Lord  who 
was  “moved  with  compassion.”  0 


Who  Am  I,  God? 

By  Virginia  Burkholder 

I want  to  be  the  real  me. 

I want  to  know  who  I am,  and  who  I should  be  in  You. 

Forgive  my  false  fronts  of  interest, 

My  false  fronts  of  knowledge; 

Other  fronts  of  religion. 

Of  confidence. 

Of  boldness  or  shyness. 

0 God,  who  am  I? 

Have  I knowledge?  Have  I religion?  Have  I boldness 
or  shyness? 

Then,  help  me  to  be  myself  honestly. 

And  refine  the  real  me: 

My  knowledge  to  wisdom, 

My  religion  to  Christianity, 

My  boldness  to  quiet  confidence, 

My  shyness  to  quiet  confidence. 

Root  out  the  “put  on.” 

Destroy  the  “me”  I’ve  tried  to  create. 

1 want  to  be  real,  God. 
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Resolution  of 
Publication  Board 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  has  been  doing  different 
things  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  church  in  the  work  of  publication.  First,  there  is  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  listen  carefully  to  what  persons  write  and  say. 
Further,  questionnaires,  such  as  in  the  recent  Sunday  school 
lessons,  are  used  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  wider  counsel. 
An  extensive  opinionnaire  was  also  prepared  for  each  Board 
member  attending  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Publication 
Board  meeting  at  Scottdale.  The  answers  to  the  opinionnaire 
by  Board  members  were  compiled  and  shared  by  the  entire 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  district  con- 
ferences. These  answers  clearly  mirrored  the  great  divergence 
of  thinking  in  the  church  and  received  limited  discussion  by 
the  Board. 

In  light  of  concerns  expressed  and  discussed  at  the  Pub- 
lication Board  meeting  the  Resolutions  Committee  presented 
an  extensive  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board.  It 
is  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  There  has  recently  been  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  concerned  individuals  and  groups  throughout  the 
church  to  go  beyond  criticism  of  the  content  of  some  of  the 
materials  produced  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  to 
expressions  of  suspicion,  careless,  sweeping  generalizations 
which  take  small  items  out  of  context,  and  uncharitable 
questioning  of  the  Christian  motives  of  our  people  in  the 
publishing  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  has  also  been  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  administrative  and  editorial  personnel  both  to 
misread  the  depth  of  concern  for  maintaining  a recognizable 
continuum  with  our  Mennonite  teaching  among  our  con- 
stituency, and  to  interpret  genuine  concern  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  our  young  people  as  unnecessary  and  misguided 
emotion  which  obscures  other  issues,  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  presented  to  the  broad  constituency  ma- 
terials which  in  some  cases  were  predictably  unacceptable; 
and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  member 
to  do  all  in  his  power  as  a duly  elected  representative  of 
this  Board  to  sympathetically  uphold  those  commissioned 
with  the  important  publishing  work,  to  interpret  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  respective  conferences  the  diverse  and  some- 
times well-nigh  “impossible”  tasks  which  the  general  church 
has  assigned  the  Publishing  House,  and  to  urge  of  his 
brethren  Christian  charity  and  temperate,  careful  examina- 
tion of  disputed  items;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  House  to 
serve  the  general  church  in  its  great  diversity  of  view  not 
only  as  pedagogue  and  prophet  but  also  as  suffering  serv- 
ant; be  it  therefore 


Resolved,  That  we  as  Board  members  invite  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee  and  the  Publishing  House  personnel  to 
join  us  in  pledging  afresh  in  all  honor  and  respect  of  one 
another  to  both  give  and  receive  counsel,  and  to  make 
every  attempt  in  the  coming  year  to  regain  the  confidence 
that  has  been  shaken,  by  taking  such  concrete  steps  as 
specifying  some  indiscretions  of  judgment  which  have  proved 
offensive  to  parts  of  the  brotherhood,  informing  the  con- 
stituency of  the  recent  decision  to  “back  off”  from  using 
certain  writers  for  youth  and  adult  curriculum,  making  very 
clear  to  the  sometimes  impatient  constituency  that  curriculum 
building  is  a deliberate  process,  and  corrections  may  take 
months  to  effect,  and  similar  steps  that  may  serve  to  as- 
sure those  that  have  expressed  their  concerns  that  we  do 
indeed  take  their  testimony  seriously,  and  are  willing  to 
shape  the  publications  in  a greater  awareness  of  these  con- 
victions. □ 


A Pastor's  Dilemma 

I have  a session  meeting  tonight. 

I have  a meeting  of  the  County  Welfare  Advisory  Commit- 
tee tomorrow  afternoon. 

I have  a Cumberland  Men’s  Fellowship  on  Tuesday  night. 

I have  a congregation  building  program  discussion  meeting 
Wednesday  evening  in  conjunction  with  prayer  meeting. 

I have  a monthly  meeting  of  the  deacons  Thursday  night. 

I have  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  on 
Saturday  morning  with  prospective  associate  pastor. 

I have  a congregational  meeting  Sunday  to  vote  on  final 
resolution  to  set  our  building  program  in  motion. 

I have  to  prepare  and  preach  two  sermons. 

I am  supposed  to  conduct  worship  at  the  nursing  home. 

I am  supposed  to  be  hospital  chaplain  next  week. 

I planned  to  attend  part  of  the  pastors’  conference  next 
week. 

I am  supposed  to  conduct  radio  devotions  every  morning 
next  week. 

I am  trying  to  get  off  to  Florida  within  the  next  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  to  visit  my  95-year-old  father  whom  I have  . 
not  seen  for  a year  and  a half. 

I am  supposed  to  enter  the  hospital  sometime  for  some 
tests. 

We  have  annual  report  due  in  mail  this  week. 

My  wife  has  been  in  with  asthma. 

I have  a birthday  to  celebrate  next  week. 

I have  some  pastoral  duties  to  perform. 

I have  no  recent  picture  and  can’t  get  time  to  have  one 
made. 

I need  a new  car,  my  family  wants  a color  TV,  my  church 
wants  better  sermons,  and  I want  a little  time  to  see  which 
way  to  turn. 

— From  a letter  saying  “Sorry  to  request  for  an  article 
for“The  Cumberland  Presbyterian.” 
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On  Leaving  Vietnam 

By  David  Neufeld 


In  five  days  I leave  this  land.  I am  sorry  that  peace  did 
not  come  to  Vietnam  during  my  stay  here.  That  I was  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  touring  Vietnam  by  motorcar. 
That  I was  not  more  aggressive  with  language  early  in  the 
assignment.  That  I did  not  relate  more  closely  to  the  national 
church.  That  we  were  often  hesitant  to  honor  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  VNCS.  That  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  adopt  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  That  for  two  years  I,  a Canadian, 
have  been  known  more  as  an  American  than  as  a com- 
passionate Christian.  That  the  message  of  the  universal 
church  is  so  national,  parochial,  political.  That  I could  not 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

However,  I am  happy:  I have  had  an  experience  in  a 
theater  of  war  in  which  to  analyze  my  convictions  in  light 
of  the  real  thing.  To  some  degree  I have  suffered  with  the 
suffering — not  so  much  physically,  but  emotionally.  I con- 
sider myself  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  world  from  such  a rich  vantage  point.  I am  happy  that 
Christ  found  me  a usable  vessel,  that  I not  only  had  the 
knowledge  of  being  in  God’s  will  but  actually  saw  a few 
strains. 

I hope  that  VNCS  will  continue  to  serve  in  Vietnam  but 
that  it  will  not  do  so  blindly.  Rather,  I hope  it  maintains  its 
Christian  commission  to  honor  and  serve  Christ  and  to  be  a 
living  testimony  to  His  love  and  compassion.  I hope  VNCS 
and  the  universal  church  it  represents  here  will  dare  to  stand 
for  Christ  no  matter  what  the  personal  sacrifice  might  be, 
especially  in  terms  of  being  unpatriotic. 

In  some  respects  I feel  both  sad  and  guilty  about  leaving 
my  assignment  at  this  stage.  In  the  mental  ward  of  the 
Cho-Quan  Hospital,  Saigon,  I was  liaison  between  family  and 
patient.  This  was  straightforward  work,  relating  to  a specific 
number  of  patients  and  their  families.  Obviously  the  degree 
of  work  I could  do  was  grossly  limited  by  lack  of  proficiency 
in  language  and  the  barriers  raised  by  a white  face  in  Viet- 
nam. I feel  my  effectiveness  decreased  proportionally  as  the 
need  for  verbal  counsel  increased;  and  my  effectiveness  had 
a chance  of  increasing  where  the  prime  emphasis  was  for  a 
supportive  relationship.  I worked  directly  under  Dr.  Marilyn 
Strayer. 


David  Neufeld  is  from  Leamington,  Ont.  Mrs.  Neufeld  also  served  in  Vietnam  as 
a nurse. 


Also,  the  work  in  the  leper  hospital  was  an  exciting  one. 
Although  I was  just  beginning  to  dig  in,  it  was  already 
near  to  my  heart.  And  it  is  these  leprosy  patients  who  are 
tugging  at  my  heart  as  I leave  Vietnam.  My  relationship  with 
the  Vietnamese  doctor  in  charge  of  leprosy  was  a rewarding 
one.  He  is  progressive  and  vibrant.  We  had  good  planning 
sessions  together  and  I felt  that  we  had  one  another’s  con- 
fidence and  respect.  The  basic  object  of  my  work  there  be- 
came the  rehabilitation  of  leprosy  patients  to  normal  com- 
munity living. 

But  the  actual  program  did  not  yet  get  started.  Since  leper 
work  is  basically  community-centered,  and  not  institution,  a 
certain  semblance  of  community  security  and  stability  is 
needed  to  carry  on  an  effective  program.  Hence,  since  the 
Tet  offensive  there  is  a question  in  my  mind  whether  the 
efforts  can  be  carried  on.  But  if  a semblance  of  security 
does  come  and  there  is  a social  worker  with  suitable  capabil- 
ity, I think  this  could  be  both  a meaningful  assignment  and  a 
valuable  service.  For  the  Vietnam  experience  I remain  thank- 
ful. God  led  us  here,  has  been  with  us,  and  is  now  leading 
us  to  Bihar,  India.  □ 


Mixed  expressions  of  these  Vietnamese  children  mirror  the  paradoxes 
that  abound  in  Vietnam!  “The  degree  of  work  I could  do  was  grossly 
limited  by  . . . the  barriers  raised  by  a white  face  in  Vietnam,”  states 
the  author. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Dr.  Martin  Niemoller  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
German  people  to  “keep  silent”  po  longer 
“on  the  homicide  and  genocide  committed 
by  the  Americans  in  Vietnam.” 

The  76-year-old  German  churchman  ad- 
dressed a “Campaign  for  Democracy  and 
Disarmament”  congress  sponsored  by  stu- 
dent organizations.  Some  units  were  de- 
scribed as  “leftist.” 

Champion  of  the  anti-Nazi  cause  in  Ger- 
many before  and  during  World  War  II  and 
a recipient  of  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize,  Dr. 
Niemoller  said  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public was  struck  with  “blindness”  in  not 
taking  a position  opposed  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

o o o 

More  than  a dozen  Protestant  pastors  and 
church  workers  have  been  waiting  for  over 
a month  to  obtain  visas  to  enter  Colombia, 
reported  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service.  But 
their  requests  have  been  blocked  by  Dr. 
Gonzalo  Clopatofsky,  chief  of  the  visa  divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Dr.  Clopatofsky  has  told  several  persons 
that  Colombia  wants  to  maintain  its  reli- 
gious and  linguistic  unity.  Therefore,  it  is 
“restudying  its  policy  on  admitting  Protes- 
tants. We  do  not  want  people  to  come  and 
sell  Bibles  in  the  marketplace  for  50  cen- 
tavos and  deceive  the  poor,”  he  stated. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Andrade,  president  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sent  a protest  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  which 
read:  “This  attitude  contradicts  basic  norms 
of  religious  liberty.  It  creates  a deformed 
image  of  government  policy.”  Two  govern- 
ment officials,  Dr.  German  Zea-Hernandez 
and  Col.  Jaime  Cueller,  have  indicated  that 
Dr.  Clopatofsky's  views  do  not  represent 
government  policy. 

It  is  reported  that  ecumenically  minded 
Roman  Catholics  have  also  experienced  sim- 
ilar difficulties. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonitt 
Church  has  missionaries  in  Colombia. 

o o o 

Are  Canadian  Christians  justified  in  help- 
ing U.S.  draft  dodgers  who  flee  across  the 
border  to  this  country?  the  United  Church 
Observer  asked  in  a survey  of  its  readers. 

Of  2,201  laymen  who  answered  this  ques- 
tion, 1,203  said  “No!”  Of  134  ministers 
who  answered  it,  84  said  “Yes!” 

Of  532  persons  under  the  age  of  35,  a 
majority — 279 — disagreed  with  the  majority 
of  those  over  35  years  and  sided  with  the 
ministers. 

The  questionnaire  which  appeared  in  the 
Observer,  official  publication  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  also  was  published  by 
eight  U.S.  magazines,  according  to  the  edi- 


tor, the  Reverend  A.  C.  Forrest. 

The  Observer  has  been  critical  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  editor 
wanted  to  know  what  effect  the  magazine’s 
policies  had  had  on  readers. 

o o o 

Evangelical  Christians  are  beginning  to 
awaken  from  a “Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep” 
over  vital  social  issues  according  to  a new 
book  by  an  evangelical  editor. 

The  Social  Conscience  of  the  Evangelical 
(Harper  & Row)  was  written  by  Dr.  Sher- 
wood Eliot  Wirt,  a United  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  editor  of  Decision,  organ  of  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association. 

“People  who  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  are  beginning  to  outgrow  a limited 
approach  to  the  basic  problems  of  twentieth- 
century  living,"  Dr.  Wirt  said  in  the  book. 

Evangelicals  have  not  completely  neglect- 
ed social  evils,  according  to  the  author,  cit- 
ing city  rescue  missions,  societies  for  the 
blind,  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  other  operations. 

He  noted,  however,  that  “big  city  prosti- 
tution, narcotics,  gambling,  crime,  unemploy- 
ment, alcoholism,  and  disease  were  matters 
simply  too  great  for  the  resources  of  a store- 
front rescue  mission. 

“So  the  church  as  a whole  drew  its  skirts 
aside;  the  faithful  members  shook  their  heads 
and  said  there  was  little  they  could  do 
about  the  wretched  social  conditions  except 

pray” 

Also  contributing  to  the  “rigor  mortis”  of 
the  evangelical’s  social  conscience.  Dr.  Wirt 
wrote,  were  an  alliance  with  economic  reac- 
tion and  a fear  that  concern  with  social  is- 
sues would  lead  to  downgrading  of  the  Bi- 
ble’s authority. 

Today’s  evangelical  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize, Dr.  Wirt  said,  that  individualism  is  not 
enough  and  that  we  have  an  interlocking 
society  which  “requires  that  he  play  his 
part  as  a member  of  the  team  of  humanity. 

o o o 

When  the  church  of  Satan  first  made  its 
appearance  last  year,  many  Christians  re- 
fused to  take  it  seriously.  But  in  recent 
weeks  it  has  been  featured  on  two  national 
TV  programs,  and  its  founder,  Anton  La- 
Vev,  says  he  is  being  “deluged”  with  let- 
ters requesting  information  and  even  mem- 
bership. The  church  is  even  listed  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Concordia’s  Religious  Bodies 
of  America. 

« o o 

Dr.  Han  Kyung  Chik,  pastor  of  Yung  Nak 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Seoul  and  chairman 
of  the  Overseas  Evangelism  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Asia-South  Pacific  Congress  on 


Evangelism. 

The  congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
Singapore,  Nov.  5-13,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association. 

The  Asian  meeting  is  being  coordinated 
by  Dr.  Stanley  Mooneyham,  vice-president 
of  international  relations  for  the  Graham 
association,  but  will  be  administered  and 
planned  by  Asian  committees. 

Dr.  Han,  speaking  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Asian  executive  committee,  said,  “Asia 
is  going  through  a dangerous  age,  but  our 
task  is  to  witness  for  Christ.  This  task  must 
be  underscored  in  the  coming  congress.  ” 

In  a note  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  committee 
expressed  gratitude  and  full  satisfaction  at 
plans  for  the  congress,  which  will  draw  some 
1,000  delegates  to  Singapore. 

o o o 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Harold  Lindsell,  54, 
Professor  of  Bible  at  Wheaton  College, 
Illinois,  has  been  named  editor  of  Christian- 
ity Today.  Lindsell,  who  assumes  the  post 
Sept.  1,  served  for  three  years  as  associate 
editor  of  the  magazine. 

o o © 

The  Reverend  Charles  E.  Fuller,  a Bap- 
tist pioneer  radio  evangelist  whose  Old 
Fashioned  Revival  Hour  is  broadcast  weekly 
over  more  than  500  stations,  died  at  Pasa- 
dena, Calif..  Mar.  19  at  the  age  of  80. 

Mr.  Fuller  began  radio  preaching  in  1925 
over  a 100-watt  station  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
about  a year  after  graduating  from  the  Bible 
Institute  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  1937,  the  Old  Fashioned  Revival  Hour 
bought  time  on  the  65-station  Mutual  net- 
work, coast-to-coast.  The  program,  which  in 
the  1940's  was  reaching  an  audience  of  10 
million  over  625  stations,  was  financed 
through  contributions  to  the  evangelist’s 
Gospel  Broadcasting  Association. 

Before  turning  to  the  ministry,  the  30- 
year-old  Mr.  Fuller  had  studied  chemistry, 
worked  in  gold  mines,  and  invested  in 
orange  groves.  For  ten  years  he  was  the 
founder-pastor  of  Calvary  Church  of  Placen- 
tia After  preaching  in  logging  villages 
and  mining  camps  in  the  West,  he  turned 
to  radio  as  a means  of  evangelism. 

o o o 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School,  died  in  his 
sleep  on  the  night  of  Mar.  19.  He  was  63. 

The  pastor  of  the  Old  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church  for  24  years  before  he  became  dean 
of  the  seminary  in  1959,  Dr.  Miller  was 
closely  identified  with  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  with  attempts  to  prepare 
seminarians  for  ministry  in  the  modem 
world. 

He  had  planned  to  retire  from  his  uni- 
versity post  at  the  end  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year.  Dr.  Krister  Stendahl,  a Swedish 
theologian  currently  on  the  Harvard  faculty, 
had  already  been  named  to  succeed  Dr. 
Miller  as  dean. 
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Invasion  of  216  Towels 


Picture  20  boys  and  girls,  age  13  and  14, 
smilingly  marching  up  to  the  front  of  your 
church  some  Sunday  morning,  each  of  those 
intermediates  carrying  a stack  of  10  or  11 
large  bath  towels  in  his  arms.  One  sits  there 
in  amazement,  wondering  what  this  un- 
orthodox procession  means. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  that  supports  this;  there 
is  nothing  in  our  conference  regulations  that 
remotely  suggests  such  behavior  would  be  in 
order.  This  hardly  fits  in  with  the  two 
hymns,  15  verses  of  Scripture,  and  three- 
pointed  Mennonite  sermon  that  is  standard 
fare  at  so  many  churches. 

Whence  cometh  these  invaders,  these 
smiling,  happy  young  people?  What 

meaneth  such  actions,  these  splashes  of 
worldly  color  amidst  the  quiet  brown  and 
gray  hues  of  the  sanctuary? 

One  squirms  a bit  in  his  comfortable  pew, 
glances  uneasily  at  his  neighbor. 

But  relax,  it’s  all  right!  Really,  you 
should  have  been  there.  You  should  have 
been  there  at  the  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Apr.  7,  1968. 
You  would  have  felt  the  way  those  two 
brethren  felt  after  Jesus  had  walked  with 
them  to  Emmaus  and  there  broken  bread. 

There  are  many  Sunday  school  classes 
at  the  Belmont  Church,  many  teachers,  but 
there  is  only  one  intermediate  class;  there 
is  only  one  Christmas  Carol  Kauffman. 
They  are  in  a class  by  themselves.  Every 
boy  and  girl  at  Belmont  looks  forward  to 
being  in  this  class. 

The  teacher  has  the  magic  touch.  She 
holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  She 
may  be  a grandmother,  but  she  understands 
the  young  set.  One  would  hardly  think  that 
she  could  cope  with  this  vivacious,  vibrant, 
vitality-ladened  teenage  mass  of  protoplasm, 
but  she  never  loses  her  cool. 

You  may  think  of  Carol  as  an  author,  as 
a bishop’s  wife,  but  now  you  must  add 
teaching  to  her  accomplishments.  This  is 
year  number  five  with  that  age-group.  She 
loves  them  and  they  love  her.  She  is  moti- 
vated by  one  desire  in  her  teaching — that 
of  winning  her  pupils  to  Christ. 

She  desperately  wants  each  of  them  to 
meet  the  Master.  And  toward  this  goal  each 
class  experience  is  directed.  It  has  been  her 
joyful  experience  to  have  19  of  her  pupils 
accept  Jesus  as  Lord  of  their  life. 

The  “towel  invasion”  began  in  October 
of  1967.  Carol  was  beginning  with  a new 
batch  of  intermediates.  And  she  suggested 
that  they  might  want  to  have  a mission 
project.  The  class  was  told  to  think  about 
it.  Bob  Rumfelt,  a mere  lad  of  13,  was  in 
the  class  that  day  and  suggested  that  they 
start  as  of  then,  now. 


Bob  whipped  a worn  dollar  bill  out  of 
his  pocket  to  start  it  off.  Carol  passed 
around  an  open  Bible  and  each  pupil  who 
cared  to  do  so,  placed  his  “sacrifice”  on  the 
“altar.”  Suggestions  as  to  where  it  should 
go  came  from  the  class.  The  Arabs  in  Jor- 
dan and  the  Faith  Rescue  Mission  in  Elk- 
hart were  mentioned. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  wanted 
65,000  bath  towels  for  10  different  countries. 
Fine.  Bath  towels  it  would  be,  stacks  of 
bath  towels,  armloads  of  them.  This  class 
would  do  it.  No  sweat. 

And  the  money  began  to  roll  in,  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  It  came  from  baby-sitting  jobs, 
paper  routes,  allowances,  and  surrendered 
milk  shakes.  Before  it  would  be  done  the 
sum  raised  would  represent  1,100  McDonald 
hamburgers  or  4,000  nickel  candy  bars. 

It  was  not  the  widow’s  mite;  it  was  the 
intermediate’s  mite  that  began  dropping 
like  the  gentle  rain  into  the  offering  basket 
that  slipped  around  the  class  each  Sunday. 
Some  saved  for  several  weeks  and  shocked 
the  class  with  folding  money  as  it  splashed 
among  the  gentle  coins. 

Then  disaster  struck.  Infectious  hepatitis 
smote  Carol  Kauffman  and  she  took  up 
residence  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital. 
For  12  long  weeks,  for  13  Sundays  she  was 
absent  from  the  class.  Would  the  project 
fold  up? 

Nonsense!  Nothing  folds  up  in  this  class. 
Carrie  Chupp  took  over  the  teaching  of  the 
class  and  the  money  continued  to  come  in. 
It  was  squirreled  away  by  class  members 
as  if  their  life  depended  upon  it. 

They  were  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  goal.  They  chiseled  and  collected, 
sweated  and  scraped  without  mercy  or  re- 
straint. From  adolescent  tithing  cans  came 
even  two  five-dollar  bills,  but  coins  con- 
tinued to  dominate  the  scene. 

When  Carol  came  back  after  that  long 
convalescence,  the  money  in  the  towel 
treasury  was  nearly  $100.  Carol  was 
shocked  by  the  accumulation  and  rejoiced  at 


The  Belmont  intermediate  class  displays  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  during  a recent  morning 
worship  service. 


By  Robert  Baker 

the  Lord  working  among  them. 

The  intermediates  should  have  been  satis- 
fied but  they  were  not.  They  continued  to 
pump  and  prime  the  fund.  Come  spring  they 
raked  a large  yard  of  a Prairie  Street 
Church  brother  and  in  sifted  a $10  bill. 
Randy  Boyts,  the  class  treasurer,  felt  like 
Silas  Mamer  as  he  gleefully  counted  the 
accumulation  several  times  a week. 

The  teacher  was  commissioned  to  begin 
getting  “towel  prices.”  When  she  coat-tailed 
the  manager  at  Grants  Department  Store  in 
Elkhart  and  asked  him  how  many  towels 
she  could  get  for  $100,  he,  of  course, 
wanted  to  know  more.  Not  many  customers 
buy  towels  in  such  volume. 

When  she  explained  that  it  was  her 
Sunday  school  class  that  wanted  to  buy 
them  for  relief,  he  was  flabbergasted.  He 
didn’t  know  that  there  were  children  of 
such  nature  in  Elkhart.  When  Carol  calmly 
affirmed  that  there  were,  he  immediately 
declared  a 10  percent  discount  to  such  a 
“wonderful  class  of  boys  and  girls.” 

And  later  when  Carol  Kauffman  went 
back  to  that  same  store  manager  and  said 
that  because  of  continued  giving  she  wanted 
to  raise  the  order  to  $200,  the  man,  accord- 
ing to  Carol  Kauffman,  about  “flipped.” 
But  for  the  teacher  of  the  intermediates, 
nothing  is  surprising. 

When  the  216  towels  were  wheeled  up  to 
the  check-out  counter  at  the  department 
store,  waiting  customers  gaped  and  stretched 
their  necks,  “ohing”  and  “ahing.”  Carol 
is  a little  woman,  pert  and  alert.  There’s 
lots  of  volume  in  this  little  package. 

While  the  towels  were  being  checked  out 
at  the  register,  she  testified  to  the  puzzled 
onlookers  about  this  “wonderful”  Sunday 
school  class  of  hers.  And  the  audience  shook 
their  heads.  Did  she  mean  that  22  boys  and 
girls  saved  $200  for  overseas  relief? 

And  so  on  Apr.  7,  1968,  the  20  members 
of  the  class  that  were  there  at  Belmont, 
shared  their  secret  project  with  the  entire 
congregation.  Each  Sunday  we  try  to  have 
what  we  call  a “Focus  on  Missions.”  It  is 
given  just  before  the  offering  is  lifted.  Carol 
gave  the  “Focus  on  Missions”  that  morning. 

She  marched  to  the  front  and  told  the 
story  as  given  above.  Then  her  troops 
marched  into  the  main  auditorium  through  a 
side  door.  They  spread  themselves  across 
the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  each  one  carrying 
a stack  of  gaily  colored  bath  towels.  And 
there  before  the  congregation  they  dedicated 
216  towels  to  the  Lord.  It  was  pretty 
moving. 

When  they  were  done,  Carol  turned  to  us 
for  response.  We  could  only  say  what  we 
felt  so  deep  within  us.  From  the  congre- 
gation went  up  a grateful,  “Amen,  Amen.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Tribute  Lauds  King's  Life,  Work 


Tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  paid  by  Paul  G.  Landis  at 
the  opening  of  the  communion  service  in  the 
Mellinger  congregation  on  Apr.  7,  1968. 
Landis  is  a bishop  in  the  Mellinger  district 
and  secretary  of  Lancaster  Conference.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  that  he  read: 

During  this  past  week  another  shot  was 
fired  that  was  heard  around  the-world. 

Today  has  been  called  by  our  president 
as  a day  of  mourning  and  prayer. 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  could  mark  a turning  point  in  our  na- 
tion and  society.  There  has  probably  been 
no  other  private  citizen  and  minister  who 
has  been  so  loved  and  at  the  same  time  so 
hated;  so  quoted  and  so  misquoted;  so 
understanding  yet  so  misunderstood;  so 
dedicated  to  nonviolence  yet  meeting  such 
violence. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
discuss  personally  with  Dr.  King  such  mat- 
ters as  Christian  faith  and  the  way  of  love, 
and  having  heard  him  speak  on  several 
occasions,  I am  convinced  that  his  Christian 
spirit  and  faith  have  been  played  down  and 
distorted  by  the  public  press  and  those  who 
would  associate  him  with  subversive  move- 
ments. 

His  approach  to  solving  problems  of  peace, 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  social  sins 
against  a deprived  people  was  always  based 
on  nonviolence  and  the  way  of  love. 

1 heard  him  tell  his  people,  “Never  allow 
anyone,  white  or  black,  to  drag  you  so  low 
as  to  make  you  hate  him.  . . . We  will 
overcome  the  hate  and  prejudice  of  the 
white  man  with  love.” 

The  next  day  the  newspapers  reported, 
“King  says,  ‘We  will  overcome  the  white 
man.’  ” Five  years  ago  1 heard  Louis  Lomax 
say  to  a white  audience,  “You  didn’t  listen 
when  Martin  Luther  King  said,  ‘We  love 
you  and  want  to  pray  and  worship  with 
you.’  But  you  will  listen  when  the  Negro 
says,  ‘We  hate  you.’ 

I thank  God  for  one  who  attempted  to  di- 
rect the  flood  tide  of  deep  hurt,  hate,  and 
revenge  into  positive,  nonviolent  efforts  to 
make  our  society  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  its  sins.  Whether  or  not  we  agreed  with 
Dr.  King,  let  us  at  this  time  of  great  dan- 
ger, violence,  and  murder,  commit  ourselves 
as  nonresistant  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  following: 

1.  To  confess  in  repentance  our  own 
attitudes  of  white  supremacy  and  racial 
prejudice. 

2.  To  acknowledge  the  privileges  that 
are  ours  because  of  race  and  descent. 


3.  To  thank  God  that  an  alternative  to 
violence  and  murder  has  been  taught  to 
millions  in  our  nation  at  this  tense  time. 

4.  To  seek  to  understand  the  causes  of 
the  sufferings  of  suppressed  people  who  are 
caught  in  the  struggle  for  survival. 

5.  To  search  for  ways  to  give  of  ourselves 
and  our  resources  to  bring  the  gospel  to  a 
dying  world. 

6.  To  pray  that  this  total  tragedy  may,  by 
the  overruling  power  of  God,  turn  our  nation 
back  from  a disastrous  course  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
bring  healing  to  our  world  that  is  broken  by 
war,  violence,  and  sin. 

MBI  Names  Weaver 
Staff  Announcer 

Richard  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  re- 
cently was  named  staff  announcer  for  The 
Mennonite  Hour  broadcast. 

Each  week  his  voice  is  heard  across  the 
United  States  on  the  150-station  network  of 
The  Mennonite  Hour  with  speaker  David 
Augsburger. 

Weaver  began  in  radio  as  a ham  operator 
in  1938.  In  1957  he  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  board,  serving  later  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  chief  engineer,  di- 
rector of  Russian  broadcasting,  and  as 
announcer  for  Heart  to  Heart,  a position 
he  continues  to  fill. 

Weaver  is  a Mennonite  minister  and  a 
businessman  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
radio.  His  most  recent  pastorate  was  the 
Broad  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg. He  is  also  manager  of  Weaver  Hams, 
Inc.,  a meat  processing  and  distribution 
plant. 

“As  a pastor  and  minister,  Richard  brings 


Richard  Weaver,  right,  has  recently  been 
named  announcer  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Inc.  Opposite  Weaver  is  David  Augsburger, 
speaker  on  The  Mennonite  Hour. 


a deep  sense  of  commitment  in  evangelism 
and  communications  to  The  Mennonite  Hour 
ministry,”  commented  David  Augsburger, 
Mennonite  Hour  speaker. 

“The  central  conviction  of  my  life,”  said 
Weaver,  “is  that  the  message  of  new  life  in 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  heard,  understood,  and 
believed  by  every  man  in  our  world.  How 
shall  all  hear,  except  we  get  out  the  truth 
about  life  through  every  possible  means?” 

Principal  Appointed  for 
Rockway 

Lewis  C.  Weber, 

R.  1,  Preston,  Ont., 
was  elected  principal 
by  the  Rockway 
School  Board,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  on  Mar. 

22,  1968,  beginning 

with  the  coming  school 
year. 

Mr.  Weber  will  be 
working  closely  with 
C.  L.  Swartzentruber, 
who  as  school  super- 
intendent is  responsible  to  the  board  for  the 
general  oversight  and  development  of  the 
school  program  in  accordance  with  the  aim: 
and  objectives  of  the  board. 

As  principal,  Mr.  Weber  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  planning,  supervision,  and  execu- 
tion of  the  internal  operation  and  academic 
program  of  the  school. 

Telegram  Commends 
President's  Effort 

During  the  past  year  and  a half,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  en- 
couraged President  Johnson  to  move  toward 
a change  of  course  in  Vietnam  as  a means 
of  stopping  the  killing  and  the  suffering  on 
both  sides. 

With  the  president’s  recent  announcement 
ordering  the  cessation  of  bombing  most  of 
North  Vietnam,  MCC  officials  felt  they 
should  make  some  response  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  appreciative  note.  A night  letter 
was  sent  to  him  Apr.  2,  the  text  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D C.  20500 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

Your  decision  to  move  toward  the  confer- 
ence table  by  ordering  the  cessation  of 
bombing  in  most  of  North  Vietnam  is  a step 
that  we  strongly  endorse.  We  have  met  on 
several  occasions  within  the  past  year  with 
members  of  your  staff  to  encourage  concrete 
steps  such  as  you  have  just  announced.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which  has 
been  working  in  Vietnam  since  1954  in  co- 
operation with  other  Christian  churches  in 
relief  and  rehabilitation  programs,  is  asking 
its  constituent  churches  to  renew  their 
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prayers  for  peace. 

We  would  not  for  a moment  suggest  that 
the  road  to  peace  will  be  easy,  but  out  of 
our  experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  be- 
lieve that  your  message  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  last  Sunday 
evening  strikes  the  right  note.  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  a response  from  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  that  will  lead 
to  the  conference  table,  and  we  further 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
this  pursuit  with  the  needed  patience. 

We  also  welcome  your  stressing  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  help  in 
the  development  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  plans  to 
increase  its  efforts  in  that  area  as  we  have 
opportunity. 

(Signed)  Willian  T.  Snyder 

Executive  Secretary 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Goshen  College 

Three  professors  from  Goshen  College 
visited  Haiti  during  the  school’s  spring  re- 
cess the  last  week  of  March  to  do  field 
work  on  some  of  that  nation’s  agricultural 
and  biological  problems.  On  the  team  were 
C.  Franklin  Bishop,  plant  pathologist;  Jon- 
athan N.  Roth,  nematology  specialist;  and 
Lester  J.  Zimmerman,  soils  specialist.  Their 
visit  came  ten  months  after  a special  in- 
vestigation last  May  by  a team  of  scientists 
from  member  schools  of  the  Council  of  Men- 
nonite Colleges.  Additional  trips  within  the 
next  three  years  will  enable  the  colleges  to 
give  assistance  that  is  required  in  overcom- 
ing some  of  Haiti’s  problems. 

Two  special  events  at  Goshen  College, 
June  15-22,  are  being  planned  for  high 
school  students.  College  Preview  is  for  those 
who  will  complete  the  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior  year  this  spring,  and  is  a week  of 
intensive  study  in  choir,  orchestra,  or  cham- 
ber music,  as  well  as  in  individual  music 
study.  More  information  is  available  from 
Office  of  Admissions,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

Hesston  College 

C.  Orville  Strohl,  president  of  South- 
western College,  Winfield,  Kan.,  will  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege on  May  26.  Among  the  graduates  re- 
ceiving the  AA  degree  will  be  the  first  class 
to  graduate  from  the  Nursing  Program 
offered  by  Hesston  College. 

Dr.  Strohl  has  served  as  president  of 
Southwestern  College  for  the  past  fourteen 
years.  Before  assuming  his  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  institution,  he  held 
pastorates  in  Iowa  for  a number  of  years 
and  was  active  in  many  churchwide  organi- 
zations. He  also  served  on  the  faculty  at 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

A recognized  author,  Dr.  Strohl  has  con- 


tributed numerous  articles  to  leading  re- 
ligious and  educational  periodicals. 

The  morning  following  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Milo  Kauffman, 
president  emeritus,  led  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  Hesston  College  in  a memorial 
service. 

A period  of  silent  prayer  was  observed  in 
which  intercession  was  made  for  the  family 
and  friends  of  Dr.  King  and  for  men  of  bit- 
terness and  hate.  Bro.  Kauffman  termed 
the  assassined  civil  rights  leader  a prophet 


Dear  Brothers: 

Things  have  been  happening  so  fast  these 
past  few  days  that  one  is  hard-pressed  to 
know  where  it  all  will  lead.  These  are 
indeed  serious  times.  The  summer  is  fast 
approaching.  Riots  have  already  broken  out 
in  some  of  our  major  cities. 

I am  beginning  to  assign  volunteers  to 
some  of  these  inner-city  locations  where 
riots  are  real  possibilities.  Most  applicants 
for  summer  service  are  girls.  Most  are  col- 
lege students  or  graduates.  I believe  many 
of  them  are  prepared  to  serve  in  the  hot 
spots  of  our  ghettos.  We  have  programs 
confirmed  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapo- 
lis, Kansas  City,  and  Portland. 

To  run  a summer  program,  one  also 
needs  men.  We  now  are  faced  with  an 
extremely  critical  shortage  of  young  single 
men — high  school  graduates,  college  stu- 
dents, or  college  graduates.  Why? 

First,  many  students  feel  they  need  to 
earn  so  that  they  can  remain  in  school. 
Some  expect  to  be  drafted  soon  and  thus 
will  spend  some  time  in  alternate  service; 
so  w'hy  spend  a summer  in  this  manner? 
Others  plan  to  serve  in  church-related  pro- 
grams w'here  they  can  earn  several  hundred 
dollars  this  summer.  The  General  Board 
does  not  have  funds  available  to  begin 
paying  all  volunteers  a $200  stipend. 

What  is  the  answer?  First,  parents  could 
encourage  their  sons  to  enter  summer  serv- 
ice by  offering  to  assist  them  with  their 
educational  expenses.  Second,  the  church 
should  strongly  encourage  this  type  of  in- 
volvement since  this  is  our  own  program. 
Third,  if  parents  are  unable  to  give  this 
type  of  assistance,  then  the  home  congre- 
gation could  offer  help  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  scholarship,  or  stipend. 

The  short-term  VS  office  needs  your 
support  if  our  summer  program  is  to  be 
successful.  Without  your  prayer  support, 
financial  support,  encouragement  to  young 
people  (especially  fellows)  and  parents  to 
help  their  children  financially  or  to  consider 
a possible  VS  assignment — without  these 
we  are  quite  limited  in  what  we  can  ac- 
complish. 

It  boils  down  to  a basic  question:  Does 
the  church  feel  a summer  program  is  valid? 
Should  we  continue  to  provide  young  people 


of  love,  freedom,  and  justice;  an  apostle  of 
nonviolence;  and  possibly  the  greatest  peace- 
maker of  our  time.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  incident  in  November  of  1963,  in 
which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  shot, 
and  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King  on  Apr. 
4,  1968,  gave  evidence  of  a sick  and  sinful 
people. 

Bro.  Kauffman  made  a call  for  true  re- 
pentance of  sin;  an  examination  of  personal 
prejudices  and  attitudes;  and  for  continued 
efforts  for  peace. 


with  opportunities  for  involvement?  Are  we 
convinced  that  they  can  become  agents  of 
reconciliation,  love,  and  forgiveness?  If  so, 
you  can  help  by  confronting  your  young 
people  and  fellow  adults  with  the  oppor- 
tunities existing  in  this  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Seitz 

Director,  Short-term  service 


Pictured  above  are  the  officers  of  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers:  (left  to  right) 
Willis  Breckbill,  vice-chairman;  Daniel 
Hertzler,  secretary;  Dwight  V.  Yoder,  chair- 
man of  the  Board:  and  President  Mininger. 

Indonesian  Students 
Need  Sponsors 

Up  at  4:00  a.m.  and  off  to  school  without 
breakfast.  Home  again  by  4:00  in  the  eve- 
ning and  then  out  in  the  field  to  work — if 
lucky  enough  to  have  a field.  Then  take  a 
bath  and  eat  supper,  although  often  there 
isn’t  enough  food  for  all.  At  last  one  can 
settle  down  to  study,  provided  he  doesn’t 
fall  asleep  from  exhaustion. 

That’s  the  life  of  many  school  students  in 
Indonesia.  And  there  is  always  a waiting  list 
of  those  anxious  to  begin  the  process  of 
education.  Indonesian  children  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  public  schools  and 
the  private  schools  are  often  overcrowded. 
Even  when  there  is  a vacancy,  the  parents 
do  not  have  the  money  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school. 

Through  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s Educational  Assistance  Program, 
Canadian  and  U.S.  sponsors  are  already 
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helping  200  Indonesian  children  get  their 
education.  An  additional  50  prospective 
students  are  waiting  to  start  school. 

For  $15  quarterly  or  $60  annually  one 
child  is  provided  tuition,  supplies,  and  books. 
The  children  attend  schools  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Javanese  Menno- 
nite  Church.  In  1967  there  were  64 
classes  operating. 

The  sponsor  receives  a case  history,  pic- 
ture, and  periodic  reports  from  the  child’s 
caseworker.  For  more  information  on 
sponsoring  a child,  write  Emma  Schlichting, 
Child  Sponsorship  Program,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS: 
Roy  and  Hope  Brubaker  are  first-term  mission- 
aries serving  in  Somalia  under  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 
The  Brubakers  are  teachers  there. 

A graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Brubaker  received  a BA  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. He  is  a native  of  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
and  a member  of  the  Lost  Creek  congre- 
gation. He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Brubaker.  Brubaker  is  an  ordained  minister. 

Mrs.  Brubaker  is  the  former  Hope  Beidler 
of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Beidler.  A registered  nurse, 
she  is  a graduate  of  Grand  View  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Haycock  Mennonite  Church. 

Symposium  on 
"The  New  Morality" 

A symposium  on  “The  New  Morality  and 
Its  Effects  upon  Family  Life”  will  be  held 
at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  May 
3,  4.  Out  of  their  concern  for  the  stability 
and  strength  of  family  relationships,  social 
workers  will  be  attempting  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  pleasure-seeking  new  morality 
and  the  theology-based  new  morality  on 
family  relationships.  They  will  be  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  emphasis  on  individual 
decision-making  and  the  criteria  of  “does 


it  hurt  anybody”  of  the  new  morality  on 
the  process  maintaining  close  interpersonal 
relationships.  Participants  will  be  encouraged 
to  share  their  ideas  from  their  social  work 
practice  in  evaluating  the  strains  on  the 
family  unit  in  a rapidly  changing  society. 
The  symposium  is  sponsored  by  the  Menno- 
nite Social  Workers’  Association. 

Relief  Director  Authors 
Two  Books 

Mosaics  and  Belief  and  Relief  are  two 
new  books  written  by  Norman  A.  Wingert 
and  published  by  Evangel  Press,  Nappanee, 
Ind.  Belief  and  Relief  is  a compilation  of 
stories  and  essays  growing  out  of  relief 
work  experiences  in  Austria,  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Burundi. 

In  the  preface  of  Mosaics,  a book  of 
ooetry,  Wingert  says,  “Impressions  from  12 
years  of  relief  work  overseas  are  reflected 
in  some  of  the  poems.  Day  to  day  contacts 
with  refugees  and  suffering  peoples  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Japan  after  World  War 
II,  with  Chinese  refugees  and  with  Watusi 
refugees  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  leave  their 
indelible  marks  and  convictions.” 

Wingert,  with  his  wife,  has  worked  over- 
seas with  four  voluntary  relief  agencies: 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Church 
World  Service,  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals, and  World  Relief  Commission.  He 
is  presently  serving  as  MCC’s  West  Coast 
Regional  Director,  Reedley,  Calif. 

Artist  and  Singers  to  Share  in 

The  Mennonite  Hour  Men’s  Chorus  will 
sing  while  Bob  Davis,  Mennonite  Hour  artist, 
will  do  a chalk  drawing  of  “The  Trium- 
phant Christ”  at  a series  of  meetings  Apr. 
20,  21. 

Apr.  20,  at  7:30  p.m.,  the  group  will  be 
at  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  On  Apr.  21,  9:00 
a.m.,  they  will  be  at  the  Deep  Run  Menno- 
nite Church,  Deep  Run,  Pa.;  10:30  a.m.,  at 


A Challenge  to  Our 
Living  Standard 

We  need  pioneers  today  as  never  before 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  age.  One 
should  recognize  that  we  are  stewards  and 
not  owners  of  what  God  has  given.  Till  now 
the  struggle  was  to  gain  a comfortable  living. 

But  the  present  challenge  is  to  get  along 
with  much  less  than  we  possess.  The  chal- 
lenge of  today  is  sharing  our  material  and 
spiritual  wealth  with  those  less  fortunate. 
This  must  be  done  so  that  the  recipients  do 
not  become  our  debtors  or  become  depend- 
ent on  help  from  abroad. 

To  strengthen  overseas  churches  we  must 
be  sharing  in  such  a way  that  their  self- 
respect  and  dignity  are  maintained.  Our 
attitude  and  conduct  must  not  be  one  of 
patronizing  but  a passing  on  of  what  God 
has  entrusted  to  us.  How  to  do  this  effec- 
tively is  no  easy  matter  and  will  require 
patience,  wisdom,  and  charity.  Gratitude  will 
not  necessarily  follow  our  work. 

We  must  very  realistically  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  racial  integration  and  do  much 
more  than  give  lip  service  to  the  scriptural 
teaching  of  the  equality  of  man.  To  follow 
through  in  practice  may  mean  that  we  must 
go  much  further  than  we  have  been  willing 
to  thus  far. 

Lay  people  with  various  skills  working 
together  with  co-workers  in  other  countries 
can  do  much  to  bring  about  goodwill  and 
understanding  with  their  personal  example 
and  testimony.  We  can  effectively  use  lay 
people  as  well  as  the  theologically  trained. 

Program 

the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  and  7:30  p.m.,  at  the 
Greencastle  High  School,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

David  Augsburger,  speaker  on  The  Menno- 
nite Hour,  will  speak  on  “Christians  in 
an  Electronic  Age.” 

The  Men’s  Chorus  is  directed  by  David 
Seitz,  a music  teacher  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg.  Mr.  Seitz  is  origi- 
nally from  Lansdale. 


The  Mennonite  Hour  Chorus  directed  by  David  Seitz 
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We  need  to  be  sensitive  to  living  stand- 
ards and  customs,  removing  barriers  that 
hinder  communications.  This  may  mean 
scrapping  some  of  our  huge  bungalows, 
segregated  schools.  Our  living  standards  may 
go  down  somewhat  and  our  children  not  at- 
tain academic  proficiency  as  we  like,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  challenges  we  face  today  if 
our  witness  is  to  be  truly  genuine. 

All  of  this  of  course  must  be  done 
through  our  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  meaningful  proclamation  of  His 
gospel.  Demonstration  and  proclamation  (and 
in  that  order)  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Hu- 
man relationships  in  sharing  the  gospel  of 
Christ  are  more  important  than  material 
wealth,  prestige,  and  intellectual  perfection. 

More  than  ever  do  we  need  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  our  early  forefathers  if  we  wish  to 
be  effective  in  our  Christian  outreach  in  a 
world  of  tensions  today.  Obviously  we  can- 
not carry  out  our  calling  in  our  own 
strength  but  need  to  rely  on  the  power  of 
Christ  for  wisdom,  strength,  and  love. 

— Vernon  Reimer. 

Camp  Luz 

Summer,  1968 

Bible  Memory  Camp,  June  10-15 
Boy’s  Camp,  June  29  to  July  6 
Ervin  Schlabach,  Director 
J.  D.  Graber,  missions  speaker 
Jr.  High  I,  July  6-13 
David  Eshleman,  Director 
Vern  Miller,  pastor 
J.  Lester  Gravbill,  Talks  for  Teens 
Jr.  High  II,  July  13-20 
Lester  Roth,  Director 
Donald  Nofziger,  pastor 
Bill  Detweiler,  Talks  for  Teens 
Girls’  Camp,  July  20-27 
Eldina  Miller,  Director 
Elvin  Sommers,  pastor 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Jr.  Camp  sponsored  by 
Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  July  29 

to  Aug.  3 

Mission  Workers’  Family  Retreat,  Aug.  12- 
17 

For  information  write  to  Jack  Miller,  Camp 
Manager,  529  Stibbs  Street,  Wooster,  Ohio 
44691. 

Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 

Summer,  1968 

Family  Camp  for  Retarded  Children,  July 

7-13 

Raymond  Troyer,  Director 
Junior  Camp  (ages  9-11),  July  13-20 
Terry  Burkhalter,  Director 
Junior  Hi  Camp  (ages  12-14),  July  20-27 
Terry  Burkhalter,  Director 
Family  Week,  July  27  to  Aug.  3 
Kenneth  Good,  Director 


James  Brunk  and  Harry  Kraus,  discussion 
leaders 

Music  Week,  Aug.  10-17 
John  L.  Ruth,  Director 
Alice  Parker  Pyle,  chorus  director 
Business,  Professional  Family  Week,  Aug. 
17-22 

John  Bontrager,  Director 
Carl  Kreider  and  Daniel  Yutzy,  speakers 
Senior  Citizens’  Retreat,  Aug.  26-30 
Moses  Slabaugh,  Director 
For  information  and  registration  write  to: 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 


Montevideo  Seminary 
Begins  School  Year 

The  Seminario  Evangelico  Menonita  de 
Teologia  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  began  its 
1968  school  year  in  March  with  31  students. 

Three  denominations  are  represented. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  students  are  Menno- 
nites,  three  are  Methodists,  and  one  is  Evan- 
gelical Armenian.  Students  come  from  six 
countries:  one  from  Argentina,  two  from 
Mexico,  two  from  Belgium,  three  from  Brazil, 
nine  from  Uruguay,  and  14  from  Paraguay. 

The  two  Belgian  students  who  enrolled 
had  earlier  left  Spain  and  immigrated  to 
Belgium  because  economic  conditions  in 
their  home  country  held  little  potential. 
While  in  Brussels  they  became  acquainted 


FIELD 

Fifty-fourth  Annual  Mission  Meeting  at 

Marion  Mennonite  Church,  May  22,  23,  1968. 
Speakers  include  William  Z.  Yovanovich, 
Steelton,  Pa.,  and  Paul  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Christian  Stewardship  Conference  to  be 
held  at  New  Holland  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 
May  4,  5.  Norman  Shenk,  Melville  Nafziger, 
and  Mahlon  Hess  are  speakers. 

Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Towa- 
mencin  Mennonite  Church,  Kulpsville,  Pa., 
Apr.  27,  28.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  will 
be  “Making  Peace  Through  the  Cross.” 
Speakers  are:  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  B. 

Charles  Hostetter,  Aaron  M.  King,  Kenneth 
Seitz,  and  David  Shank. 

Sixty-third  Annual  Sunday  School  Meet- 
ing at  the  Marion  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church, 
May  29,  30.  Speakers  are  B.  Charles  Hos- 
tetter and  John  M.  Drescher. 

Cooks  needed  at  Camp  Luz,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  June  29  to  Aug.  3.  Head  cook  and 
second  cook  are  needed.  Contact  Jack  Mil- 
ler, 529  Stibbs,  Wooster,  Ohio  44691. 

Change  of  address:  David  Groh  from 
R.  1,  Box  236  to  3605  Spicer  Rd.,  Albany, 
Ore.  97321. 


with  evangelical  pastors  and  later  became 
Christians  and  affiliated  with  the  Menno- 
nites. 

One,  coming  from  a Catholic  background, 
had  had  seminary  training  in  Spain.  When 
Nelson  Litwiller,  former  president  of  the 
Seminary,  visited  the  Latin  element  in  Bel- 
gium last  summer,  he  met  the  two  young 
men  and  encouraged  them  to  study  in  Mon- 
tevideo. They  seem  to  be  adapting  to 
Uruguayan  life. 

To  the  "62"  from 
Constantinople 

The  publication  of  the  “Dankesschreiben 
der  Konstantinopeler”  of  Oct.  16,  1921,  was 
of  great  interest  to  the  ten  of  the  ”62”  who 
escaped  from  Russia  and  are  now  living  in 
British  Columbia.  We  meet  often  and  remi- 
nisce and  thank  God  that  He  through  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  helped  us 
to  find  homes  and  freedom. 

At  our  last  meeting  I was  requested  to 
ask  in  our  papers  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a reunion  in  the  near 
future.  We  will  greatly  appreciate  hearing 
from  all  the  “62”  as  to  whether  they  would 
like  to  meet,  and  if  so,  what  suggestions 
they  have.  Above  all,  send  us  your  address, 
so  that  we  can  inform  you  about  develop- 
ments and  invite  you  to  the  next  meeting. 

Write  to:  A.  A.  Hamm,  R.  R.  1,  Bound- 
ary Road,  Yarrow,  B.C.,  Canada. 


NOTES 

As  there  is  no  direct  mail  service  in  or 
out  of  Abiriba  (unless  this  has  changed  in 
the  recent  past),  the  following  is  the  method 
of  writing  to  our  missionaries  at  Abiriba 
Hospital,  Abiriba.  Write  letter,  seal  it, 
use  no  postage,  then  enclose  this  sealed 
letter  in  another,  addressed  as  follows: 
(missionaries’  name),  c/o  The  Biafra  Office, 
30  Collingham  Gardens,  Kensington,  London, 
England  S.W.  5 (use  postal  rates  for  Eng- 
land). This  applies  to  Cyril  and  Ruth  Gin- 
gerich,  Wallace  and  Evelyn  Shellenberger. 
and  Martha  Bender. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Six  at  Plea- 
sant View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  one  at 
Tamaqua,  Pa. ; one  at  Midway,  Columbiana, 
Ohio;  five  at  Zion,  Birdsboro,  Pa.;  five  at 
Stahl,  Hollsopple,  Pa;  two  at  Evangelical, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Philip  Miller,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  at  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Apr.  28 
to  May  5. 

Secretaries  and  kitchen  help  needed  at 
the  Akron,  Pa.,  headquarters,  on  voluntary 
service  basis  or  minimum  salary  arrange- 
ment. Secretaries  should  be  acquainted  with 
transcribing  equipment  and  type  50  words 
per  minute.  Kitchen  help  need  not  be  an 
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experienced  dietitian  or  cook  but  adaptable 
to  completely  modern  facilities  and  willing 
to  learn  on  the  job.  Matron  for  MCC  unit 
of  10  volunteers  at  Boys  Village,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  will  be  responsible  for  general  house- 
keeping, some  laundry  and  cooking.  Apply 
to:  Personnel  Department,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Books  Abroad  needs  Christian  education 
books  that  are  suitable  for  other  cultures: 
Alta  Erb’s  Christian  Education  in  the  Home, 
Gideon  Yoder’s  Nurture  and  Evangelism  of 
Children,  Jesus  the  Teacher  by  J.  M.  Price, 
and  the  Judson  Press  Series.  See  pp.  303, 
326  of  Gospel  Herald  for  instructions. 

Eighteenth  annual  Bible  Conference  to 
be  held  all  day  Sunday,  May  5,  at  Bair’s 
Codorus  Mennonite  Church,  Bair,  Pa.  In- 
structors are  Ellis  L.  Leaman  and  Jacob 
Rittenhouse. 

Albert  Buckwalter,  missionary-translator 
among  the  Toba  Indians  in  the  Argentine 
Chaco,  reported,  “Within  a few  more  weeks 
it  should  be  possible  to  take  up  again  where 
we  left  off  in  December  with  the  transla- 
tions of  Acts.  (The  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been 
completed. ) 

“Aurelio  Lopez,  my  translation  helper, 
has  been  busy  discharging  personal  obli- 
gations among  the  churches  during  our 
south-latitude  summer.  We  have  already 
completed  our  initial  translation  into  the 
21st  chapter,  about  75  percent  of  the  entire 
book." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlin  Miller  sailed  to 
Paris  from  New  York  on  Apr.  17  for  a 
three-year  term  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Millers  will 
be  developing  a ministry  among  the  student 
population  of  Paris,  concentrating  on  foreign 
students.  They  will  also  be  MCC  peace 
section  representatives.  The  Millers  are  orig- 
inally from  Goshen,  Ind. 

Correction:  The  peace  kits  available  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  are  most  beneficial  to  congrega- 
tional youth  sponsors,  not  Sunday  school 
teachers  as  reported  on  p.  352  of  the  Apr. 
16  Gospel  Herald. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Camp  Association,  Inc.,  met  Apr. 
1 in  a semiannual  Spring-Business  dinner 
meeting.  John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  spoke. 

Franconia  Mennonite  Conference,  May  1, 
2,  at  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church.  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
preach  the  conference  sermon. 

Walton  Hackman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns, attended  the  funeral  of  Martin  Luther 
King  as  representative  of  the  committee, 
instead  of  John  E.  Lapp  as  announced 
previously. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  executive  secretary  of 
General  Conference,  sent  a wire  to  Mrs. 
King  expressing  our  deep  sorrow,  extending 
our  sympathy,  assuring  her  of  our  prayers, 
and  informing  her  of  the  representative  of 
the  committee  attending  the  service.  Bro 


Zehr  also  called  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  a per- 
sonal friend  and  president  of  Morehouse 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  expressing  sorrow  and 
concern  and  also  asking  him  to  convey  this 
personally  to  Mrs.  King. 

J.  B.  Phillips  is  the  writer  of  three  new 
tracts  just  released  by  Herald  Press.  Titles 
are,  “The  Comfort  of  the  Atom  Bomb,” 
“God  and  the  College  Degree,”  and  “What’s 
Whitsun?”  Another  excellent  tract,  “Isn’t 
It  Time  to  Care?”  by  Dan  Harman,  is  now 
available.  The  price  is  75$  per  hundred 
and  they  can  be  ordered  from  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Calendar 


Annual  meeting,  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26-28. 

Midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  26-29. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Garden 
Valley  Motel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church. 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

My  reference  is  to  Bro.  Marcus  Lind’s  very 
needed  article,  “The  Rich  Rewards  of  Obedience,” 
in  Gospel  Herald,  Feb.  27. 

Marcus  used  considerable  publishing  space  to 
scratch  through  the  surface  of  his  subject,  but 
he  got  through  and  gave  every  member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  a valuable  reminder,  if  we 
are  interested  in  wholesome  biblical  truth.  I refer 
to  two  parts  in  his  message.  (1)  Obedience.  The 
church’s  business  is  to  obey  when  God  speaks, 
and  not  ask,  Why?  Her  steps  should  be  "ordered 
of  the  Lord”  with  the  full  authority  of  God’s 
Word  speaking.  In  simple  faith  Christians  must 
accept  the  directives  the  Bible  gives,  be  they 
love  or  obey  the  simplest  command.  Love  we 
ought  to  do  and  not  leave  obedience  undone. 
There  is  no  separating  love  to  God  and  obeying 
His  will.  When  the  Bible  speaks,  that’s  final. 
We  need  no  new  doctrine.  We  need  no  new 
translation.  This  is  not  the  purpose  (I  hope)  of 
the  new  versions.  Dialoguing  the  Scriptures  is 
out  of  place  when  the  Bible  has  plainly  spoken. 
We  need  simple  faith  which  moves  forward  in 
committed  obedience  to  God’s  Word.  We  cannot 
adapt  the  Bible  to  our  culture.  The  peoples 


of  the  world’s  culture  need  to  be  brought  to  Bi- 
ble standards;  hence  every  culture  needs  the 
Word. 

(2)  Unity.  Only  a unity  that  is  founded  on 
Christ  and  the  teachings  of  His  Word  is  worthy 
of  support.  Maybe  a Lutheran  church  historian 
gave  it  correctly  when  he  said  concerning  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  ecumenical  movement 
(let’s  herein  include  the  Mennonite  Church, 
though  "not  Protestant”),  “It  may  be  that  we 
are  developing  a kind  of  ecumenicity  of  mutual 
impoverishment.  . . . Maybe  we  re  simply  saying 
that  since  neither  of  us  believes  very  much  any- 
more, we  might  as  well  unbelieve  together.”.  . . 

“We  are  onlv  as  spiritual  as  we  are  scriptur- 
al.”— D.  D.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

0*0 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial,  “Relief  Sales, 
etc”  It  takes  a great  amount  of  courage  to 
question  a favorite  activity,  but  I believe  these 
are  questions  that  must  be  thought  through. 

— Stanley  Bohn,  Newton,  Kan. 

o • o 

In  regard  to  your  editorial  regarding  relief 
sales,  I’d  like  to  make  some  comment  for  your 
consideration,  and  give  my  reasons  for  supporting 
this  effort  after  experiencing  ten  such  sales  in 
Illinois. 

First,  they  have  raised  a significant  amount  of 
money.  Illinois  sales  have  sent  $115,000  to  MCC 
for  overseas  relief.  This  is  over  and  above  the 
offerings  going  through  our  church  treasuries.  I 
know  of  no  church  whose  giving  has  gone  down 
or  been  curtailed  by  the  sales;  it  has  been  a 
“plus”  effort.  I realize  there  is  danger  in  the 
program,  but  what  program  is  without  its  dangers? 
Some  churches  in  Illinois  do  not  support  the 
sales,  largely  because  of  the  feeling  of  the  leader- 
ship. That  is  all  right;  everyone  has  a right  to 
his  convictions.  But  I haven’t  heard  of  any  of 
these  putting  on  any  positive  project  to  match 
the  giving  through  the  sales.  Why  don’t  they 
promote  the  idea  of  giving  a day  s wages,  for 
instance,  or  something  similar? 

Second,  a sale  is  something  tangible  in  which 
we  give  of  ourselves.  I’m  not  sure  what  you 
mean  by  the  blessing  of  regular  giving;  all  my 
life  I’ve  given  regularly,  according  to  the  system 
of  the  church  of  which  I was  a member.  As  the 
church,  following  the  recommendations  of  con- 
ference, stewardship  committee,  etc.,  has  gone  to 
the  budget  system,  it  seems  to  me  our  giving  has 
become  more  and  more  mechanical.  It  may  be 
more  efficient  but  is  less  satisfying.  . . . 

Third,  the  sales  are  some  of  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  working  together  for  a cause,  and  the 
fellowship  that  results,  that  I have  experienced. 
All  ages  work  together,  and  all  kinds  of  abilities 
and  skills  are  utilized.  All  too  often  the  church 
fails  to  enlist  the  service  of  people  because  they 
offer  no  opportunity  for  the  use  of  their  particu- 
lar abilities.  . . . 

Fourth,  the  sales  have  been  a positive  witness 
in  the  community.  I’m  sure  they  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  image  of  Mennonites  in  this 
area.  . . . 

Finally,  relief  sales  aren’t  raising  money  for 
"the  operation  of  the  church they  raise  money 
simply  and  wholly  for  the  relief  of  human  needs. 

— Elva  May  Roth,  Morton,  111. 

• • • 

Our  congregation  entered  “Letter  from  Viet- 
nam to  American  Christians”  in  1'he  Oregonian 
(a  large  Portland  newspaper)  as  a paid  advertise- 
ment on  Mar.  4,  1968. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  The  Oregonian 
has  total  daily  sales  of  248,165  editions.  This 
paper  is  sold  most  heavily  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, with  smaller  numbers  of  sales  in  Idaho, 
California,  other  states,  toreign  countries,  and 
the  military  service.  Thus,  we  made  this  state- 
ment about  Vietnam  available  to  an  enormous 
geographical  area. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  ad  and 
consider  our  efforts  worthwhile.  We  have  shared 
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the  insight  and  convictions  about  Vietnam,  based 
on  the  eyewitness,  living  experience  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, with  a large  number  of  the  people 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed  to. 

To  date  we  have  received  one  negative  and  13 
positive  responses  from  readers  of  our  ad.  Three 
readers  donated  a total  of  $17  in  support  of  the 
letter.  Four  readers  requested  reprints  of  the 
letter. 

Our  pastor,  Marcus  Smucker,  has  been  invited 
to  be  the  resource  person  for  a "talk  show”  on 
KLTQ,  a Portland  radio  station.  This  invitation 
came  as  a result  of  the  phone  calls  the  “talk 
show”  received,  from  readers  of  our  ad,  concern- 
ing the  war.  Marcus  appeared  on  the  “talk 
show”  on  Apr.  4,  1968. — Roger  Bomman,  Port- 
land, Ore. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Hartman  — Burkholder  — Walter  Hartman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  V'iew  cong.,  and  Ruth 
Burkholder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Elkton  cong.,  by 
Harold  G.  Eshleman,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Lehman— Gerber. — Calvin  Lehman,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Celia  Gerber,  Orrville,  Ohio,  both  of 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Mar.  30,  1968. 

Miller — Graber. — Merlin  Lee  Miller,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Mt.  Pleasant  (Va.)  cong.,  and  Linda 
Darlene  Graber,  Amlin,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by 
Abram  Kaufman,  Mar.  9,  1968. 

Stollings — Duncan. — Roger  Stallings,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Linda  Duncan,  Beaver,  Ohio,  both  of 
Owl  Creek  cong.,  by  J.  Robert  Lemon,  Mar.  23, 
1968. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bergey,  William  D.  and  Joanne  (Moyer),  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kara 
Jill,  Feb.  26,  1968. 

Brubacher,  Robert  and  Sherilyn  (Powell), 
Brutus,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Sue,  Jan. 

25,  1968. 

Erb,  John  and  Doris  (Hershberger),  Osage, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janet  Marie, 
born  Nov.  20,  1967;  received  for  adoption  Feb. 
23, 1968. 

Hershey,  John  L.  and  Phoebe  (Garber),  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  John  Randall, 
Feb.  21,  1968. 

Hostetter,  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Glick),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Bonnie  Sue,  Mar.  19,  1968. 

Kiser,  Leroy  and  Juanita  (Smith),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Lenita  Kay,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Lehman,  Maurice  and  Carol  (Histand),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  Michelle  Yvonne,  Mar.  3,  1968. 

Litwiller,  Wendell  and  Betty  (Wenger),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Robert  Scott,  Dec. 

26,  1967. 

Martin,  Eugene  R.  and  Nora  (Russell),  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jolene 
Renae,  Jan.  9,  1968. 

Martin,  J.  Laurence  and  Marilyn  (Shantz), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Heather  Ann,  Mar.  12,  1968. 

McAtee,  Ronald  and  Cynthia  (Kanagy),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Carrie  Lynn,  Feb.  3, 
1968. 

Miller,  Jerold  L.  and  Marie  (Eskew),  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  first  child,  Gregory  Lewis,  Jan.  24, 
1968  (received  for  adoption). 

Osborne,  Philip  and  Loma  (Hostetler),  Taiwan, 


China,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Philip,  Feb.  27,  1968. 

Rhodes,  Richard  and  Laura  (Y'oder),  Malvem, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Glen  Allen,  Feb.  24,  1968. 

Rudolph,  Paul  J.  and  Rhoda  (Shank),  New 
Oxford,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Mervin  Jay, 
Mar.  23,  1968. 

Suter,  Stuart  R.  and  Lorraine  (Helmick),  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  first  child,  Stuart  Ross,  Feb.  15, 
1968. 

Troyer,  Harold  and  Clarice  (Roth),  Henderson, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Bruce  Lynn,  bom  Jan.  26,  1968; 
received  for  adoption,  Mar.  13,  1968. 

Weaver,  Robert  and  Grace  (Hostetter),  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Ruth,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Zimmerly,  John  and  Trula  (Detweiler),  Jackson, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Joanne  Marie, 
Jan.  16,  1968. 

Zook,  Donald  1.  and  Dolores  (Roth),  Lake 
Odessa,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Janice  Marie,  bom  Jan.  7,  1967;  received  for 
adoption.  Mar.  30,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Mary  N.,  daughter  of  Garret  S.  and 
Sallie  K.  (Nyce)  Clemens,  was  bom  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1893;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  from  cancer,  Feb.  27,  1968;  aged 
74  y.  5 m.  22  d.  On  Jan.  27,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  M.  Alderfer,  who  died  Nov.  15, 
1956.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Sara  Kathryn  C. 
—Mrs.  Ezra  Derstine,  Walton,  Wellington,  and 
Betty),  3 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  John  Ruth,  Fannie 
— Mrs.  Levi  Landis,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Clarence 
Freed),  6 grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchil- 
dren. One  brother  (Wellington)  and  one  sister 
(Sallie).  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  2,  with  Willis  Miller  and  Willard 
Shisler  officiating. 

Estes,  Edward  E.,  son  of  Elisha  and  Betty 
(Rank)  Estes,  was  bom  near  Haistain,  Mo.,  Aug. 
4,  1882;  died  at  Wetzel  Hospital,  Clinton,  Mo., 
Mar.  31,  1968;  aged  85  y.  7 m.  27  d.  On  Oct. 
2,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Ida  V.  Allen,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Gertie  Ingram  and  Mrs.  Irene  Bryum),  4 sons 
(Amos,  Clarence,  George,  and  Tony),  18  grand- 
children, and  43  great-grandchildren.  Two  sons 
(Finis  and  Elbert)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Evening  Shade  Church.  J.  P. 
Brubaker  and  Maynard  D.  Yoder  officiated  at  the 
funeral  services;  interment  in  Mossey  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Clinton  J.,  son  of  George  S.  and 
Eliza  (Strife)  Keener,  was  bom  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Nov.  14,  1887;  died  at  his  home.  Mar.  20, 
1968;  aged  80  y.  4 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  2 sons 


(Eldad  J.  and  Adriel  J.),  2 daughters  (Mabel — 
Mrs.  W.  Clayton  Gehman  and  Lydia  Keener),  one 
brother  (Paul  E.),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Daniel  L. 
Martin),  and  12  grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  the  North  Side  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  Mar.  23,  with 
Harold  A.  Lehman  and  Nelson  L.  Martin  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Reiff  Church  Cemetery. 

Martin,  James  Leroy,  son  of  Harry  G.  and 
Rhoda  (Thomas)  Martin,  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1950;  died  Feb.  21,  1968,  in 
York  Hospital,  York,  Pa.,  of  injuries  suffered  in 
a two-car  accident,  Feb.  20;  aged  17  y.  3 m. 
28  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Betty 
L.  and  Beverly  J.),  one  brother  (Richard  L.),  his 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  B. 
Thomas),  and  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Enos 
Martin).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hartman 
Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Stony  Brook  Church,  Feb.  24,  with  Richard 
Danner,  Lloyd  Horst,  and  John  Brubaker  officiat- 
ing. 

Miller,  Harry  E.,  son  of  Elias  S.  and  Cather- 
ine (Beachy)  Miller,  was  bom  at  Grantsvilie,  Md., 
May  4,  1890;  died  suddenly  from  heart  seizure 
at  his  home  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  27,  1968; 
aged  77  y.  10  m.  25  d.  In  1912  he  was  married 
to  Luella  Shetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  7 children  (Harold,  Clyde,  Allen,  Samuel, 
Doris — Mrs.  Lester  Glick,  David,  and  James),  18 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Tillie  Killius). 
One  son  (Mark)  died  in  1923.  He  was  a member 
of  the  College  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  31,  with  John  H.  Mosemann,  J. 
Robert  Detweiler  and  C.  L.  Graber  officiating; 
interment  in  Elkhart-Prairie  Cemetery. 

Musselman,  Henry  R.,  son  of  Noah  and  Lena 
(Reiff)  Musselman,  was  bom  at  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Oct.  24,  1891;  died  at  Royersford,  Pa.,  of  myo- 
cardial infarction,  Mar.  2,  1968;  aged  76  y.  4 m. 
7 d In  May  1920  he  was  married  to  Estella 
Markley,  who  died  Apr.  11,  1966.  Surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Mrs.  Alice  Bohn  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Silvestra),  2 sons  (Henry  and  Alfred),  10  grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mrs.  Mamie  Ruth),  and  one 
brother  (John).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salford 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Longe- 
necker  Funeral  Home,  Mar.  6,  with  Henry  L. 
Ruth  officiating. 

Smith,  Anna,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Differ,  was  born  at  Markham,  Ont.,  Mar.  7,  1879; 
died  at  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Mar.  12, 
1968;  aged  89  y.  5 d.  On  Apr.  11,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  William  H.  Smith,  who  died  in  1942. 
Surviving  are  4 stepdaughters  (Osie — Mrs.  Hallock 
Bender,  Pauline — Mrs.  Paul  Fellman,  Mildred — 
Mrs.  Luther  Breece,  and  Wilma — Mrs.  Wendell 
Sharpe),  2 brothers  (Thomas  and  J.  R.),  and  4 
stepgrandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Hesston  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  14,  with  Peter  Wiebe,  Paul  Mininger, 
James  Hershberger,  and  Rufus  Horst  officiating; 
interment  in  Highland  Park  Cemetery,  Kansas 
City. 
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KEY  TO  THE  PRISON 

By  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 

Historical  fiction  about  George  Fox.  the  founder  of 
the  Quakers,  now  known  as  Friends,  written  for  young 
people  ages  9-14.  Exciting  reading  for  a knowledge  of 
George  Fox  and  Quaker  beliefs.  Louise  A.  Vernon 
is  the  author  of  THE  SECRET  CHURCH  and  THE 
BIBLE  SMUGGLER  $2.50 

PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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READERS 
WHO  ENJOYED 
THE  TASTE 
OF 

NEW  WINE 

Keith  Miller,  the  author,  has  written 
a sequel.  A SECOND  TOUCH.  In 

it  he  explores  the  current  problems 
Christians  face  as  they  seek  for  re- 
newal in  their  personal  lives  and  in 
their  churches. 

For  instance,  how  do  you  communi- 
cate your  joy  and  enthusiasm  to 
your  friends  or  family?  May  some 
methods  do  more  harm  than  good? 
What  can  an  "established''  Chris- 
tian do  to  find  new  joy  and  excite- 
ment in  his  faith?  How  should  an 
"alive"  Christian  relate  to  a lethar- 
gic. half-dead  congregation?  What 
can  he  do  to  resurrect  it?  Miller 
discusses  these  and  many  more  is- 
sues frankly,  always  with  sympathy 
for  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

/4s  in  his  first  book.  Keith  Miller 
shares  much  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience. He  is  an  alert  observer 
and  his  insights  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  your  own  search  for  a 
meaningful  Christian  faith.  $3.50 
In  Canada  $3.85 

A 8ECOND  TOUCH 
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Ten  Commandments  for  Parents 

By  Michael  Daves 


Mothers  aren’t  God.  I rather  suspect  that  Christians  have, 
unwittingly  to  be  sure,  taken  over  the  custom  of  mother 
worship  from  ancient  Greece.  Thus  it  is  that  we  use  Mother’s 
Day  as  an  occasion  to  sentimentally  make  a demigod  of 
mother.  Such  idealization  does  not  really  honor  mother, 
since  it  is  a pious  lie. 

We  are  becoming  more  realistic  in  our  celebration,  recog- 
nizing that  Mother’s  Day  is  a family  festival.  Mother  lives  in 
interdependence  with  the  family.  Her  unique  place  demands 
recognition  and  honor,  but  the  family  unit  itself  is  primary. 
Mother’s  Day  is  not  only  a time  to  salute  mothers  past  and 
present;  it  is  also  a time  to  consider  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood.  I propose  ten  commandments  for  parents — com- 
mandments which  I believe  dig  down  deep  to  the  core  of 
knowledge  about  family  life. 

/.  Thou  Shalt  Start  with  Training  Thyself 

I was  visiting  with  a school  principal  when  a teacher  came 
in.  A boy  in  her  first  grade  class  had  called  a girl  a bad 
name.  When  corrected,  he  seemed  puzzled  and  said,  “But 
my  mother  says  it  all  the  time.”  The  parent  who  attempts 
to  train  children  to  have  good  manners,  but  has  none  him- 
self, is  fighting  a losing  battle.  Children  don’t  learn  merely 
by  telling;  they  learn  by  showing.  Example  makes  the  longest, 
deepest  impressions.  Children  are  able  to  detect  sham  and 
insincerity.  Don’t  expect  your  child  to  be  any  better  than 
you  are. 

II.  Thou  Shalt  Be  More  Concerned  About  Relationships 
Than  Rules 

Law  is  not  the  last  word  about  life.  Jesus  believed  the  law 
should  be  based  on  what  was  good  for  man.  If  the  law  did 
not  help  man  grow  into  the  fullness  of  God’s  intention  for 
him,  the  law  was  bad  and  should  be  changed.  So  with  the 
family.  All  rules  should  be  submitted  to  this  test.  Do  they 
help  the  child  grow  in  his  relationships  to  God  and  the 
neighbor?  Parents  need  to  be  more  concerned  with  building 
healthy  relationships  between  themselves  and  their  children. 
If  the  child  knows  he  is  loved  and  respected  as  a person,  he 
is  less  likely  to  rebel  against  ethical  standards.  The  child 
who  is  unsure  of  being  loved  most  often  breaks  the  rules  be- 
cause he  is  alienated  and  angry. 


III.  Thou  Shalt  Impart  the  Faith 

How  many  parents  have  forgotten  this  commandment! 
Parents  have  the  basic  responsibility  for  religious  education. 
No  one  else.  A humorist  said,  “An  ounce  of  mother  is 
worth  a pound  of  clergy.”  The  church  can  only  assist  parents, 
not  replace  them.  No  amount  of  Bible  study  in  the  church 
school  can  substitute  for  Bible  study  at  home.  The  same 
is  true  of  prayer  and  worship.  If  the  Christian  faith  is  not 
real  at  home,  it  is  not  real  anywhere. 


BUSY- AG  AIN! 

“That’s  strange.  Every  time  I dial  that  number,  I get  the 
busy  signal. 

“Must  be  very  busy  people.  I know  they  are,  in  fact. 
There’s  Daddy’s  job;  he’s  pressing  for  advancement  now.  And 
his  golf.  Business  contacts,  you  know.  Of  course,  the  lawn 
takes  time  as  well. 

“Mother’s  schedule  is  even  worse.  Without  a job.  That  is, 
besides  being  cook  and  laundry  woman  and  cleaning  lady  and 
all  that.  Then  there’s  bridge  and  Community  Chest  and  her 
club  work,  with  neglected  children.  Not  much  time  left  to  be 
Mother.  My  mother. 

“So  I get  the  busy  signal. 

“It’s  sort  of  discouraging.  To  need  someone.  Real  bad. 
Like  a doctor  for  a broken  leg.  And  always  just  a busy  signal. 

“ ‘Try  again,’  I’ve  heard  them  say.  Here  goes.  Let’s  see, 
how  do  I dial  that  number? 

“I  remember. 

“D-A-D-D-Y— M-O-T-H-E-R.” 


Concord  Potter  HI.  Copyright  1964, 
Concord  Anoditn.  R.  2.  Harrisonburg,  V*. 
Request  this  tree  potter  Irons  above  addrtM. 
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IV.  Thou  Shalt  Learn  to  Listen 

Listening  is  a real  art.  We  always  find  it  easier  to  talk. 
Listening  to  another  person  means  acknowledging  his  worth 
as  a -person,  respecting  him,  and  trying  to  understand  his 
viewpoint.  We  know  another  person  only  as  we  listen  to 
him.  A common  complaint  of  teenagers  is,  “My  parents  never 
listen  to  me.”  Through  the  dynamic  of  listening  love,  the 
generation  gap  between  parents  and  children  could  be 
bridged. 

V.  Thou  Shalt  Spend  Time  with  Thy  Children 

Once  a minister's  wife  dropped  a visitor’s  card  in  the 
offering  plate  requesting  a visit  from  the  minister.  In  our 
go-go  culture,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  stop  and  enjoy 
life  as  a family.  But  we  must  make  the  effort.  Children  need 
their  parents  to  play  with  them,  to  read  to  them,  to  take 
them  on  trips  and  hikes.  Years  pass  quickly,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  be  a family  together  soon  pass  into  yesterday. 
Seize  the  moment  to  spend  time  with  each  other. 

VI.  Thou  Shalt  Acknowledge  Thy  Sins  as  Parents 

We  can  never  do  all  that  is  needed  for  either  ourselves 
or  our  children.  The  family  is  dependent  on  God’s  grace  for 
its  life.  Parents  who  refuse  to  admit  their  sins  always  end 
by  blaming  both  their  children  and  themselves  for  their  in- 
adequacies. Dr.  Reuel  L.  Howe  tells  of  a parents’  study 
group  which  had  come  to  terms  with  the  truth  that  their 
children  needed  more  love  than  they  were  able  to  give. 
They  faced  their  inadequacies  and,  miracle  of  miracles,  family 
life  improved. 

VII.  Thou  Shalt  Keep  a Sense  of  Humor 

Our  family  was  watching  Carol  Burnett  on  television.  She 
was  doing  a funny  skit,  and  my  wife  and  I started  laughing. 
Our  three-year-old  son,  who  did  not  understand  the  skit’s 
humor,  thought  our  laughing  was  funny.  So  he  started 
laughing.  Soon  we  were  laughing  at  him  laughing  at  us. 
We  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  We  need  to  learn  to  laugh 
at  our  mistakes  and  inadequacies.  Laughter  releases  pent-up 
despair  and  relieves  hostility. 

VIII.  Thou  Shalt  Treat  Thy  Children  Equally 

A child  is  a unique  gift  from  God.  There  is  no  other  child 
like  your  first  bom,  or  second,  or  third.  Each  has  his  own 
individual  personality:  extrovert,  introvert,  brilliant,  dull.  One 
child  should  not  be  compared  to  another.  He  should  be 
loved  for  who  he  is — not  for  what  you  want  him  to  become. 
A good  parent  loves  in  spite  of  imperfection.  Over  each 
child,  we  should  pray:  “Thank  You,  Creator  God,  for  this, 
Your  special  gift.  ” 

IX.  Thou  Shalt  Use  Discipline 

An  astute  observer  of  the  American  family  said  that  we 
are  a child-centered  culture.  Instead  of  parents  disciplining 
their  children,  children  discipline  their  parents!  Discipline 
may  include  punishment,  but  we  should  not  think  of  it  as 
primarily  negative.  Discipline  is  providing  a structure  for 


growing  up  which  includes  protection  and  guidance.  It  is  yes- 
saying  (approval  of  constructive  behavior)  as  well  as  no- 
saying (disapproval  of  destructive  behavior).  Discipline  is 
closely  related  to  love  and  acceptance.  Parents  who  do  not 
provide  a disciplined  structure  do  not  really  love  their  chil- 
dren; rather,  they  are  engaged  in  a neurotic  bid  for  popular- 
ity. 

X.  Thou  Shalt  Know  When  to  Let  Go 

This  is  the  last  commandment,  but  not  last  in  importance. 
Parents  naturally  want  to  feel  needed  as  long  as  possible. 
Th  is  desire  tempts  them  to  overprotect  their  children.  Being 
tied  to  mother’s  apron  strings  is  like  having  a noose  around 
your  neck.  Good  parents  accept  their  changing  role,  wanting 
their  children  to  be  freed  from  emotional  dependency  on 
them.  Nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  an  adult  who  acts  like 
a child  simply  because  his  parents  did  not  have  the  grace  to 
let  go. 

These  are  ten  commandments  for  parents.  They  are  offered 
in  gratitude  for  mothers  and  fathers  of  every  generation  who 
have  kept  faith  with  their  children  by  equipping  them  for 
responsible  living.  D 


Dear  Friends  and  Gentle  Hearts 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

She  is  a sweet,  sparkling-eyed  girl  of  thirteen;  her  lovely 
Christian  mother  is  a widow.  Her  older  sister,  separated 
from  her  husband  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  is  living 
with  her  and  her  mother.  Her  older  sister  has  been  ill  for  a 
year  and  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  the  last  six 
months.  Her  mother  wept  as  she  said,  “Mv  daughter  can’t 
get  well.” 

Back  to  the  thirteen-year-old.  Today  she  said  her  teacher 
asked  the  class  to  write  an  essay  on — what  they  wanted  to  do 

in  life — what  they  think  of  the  world,  etc.  I said,  “ , 

what  do  you  want  to  be?”  She  said,  “I  want  to  be  a lawyer. 

I said,  “And  what  do  you  think  of  the  world?”  She  said, 
"It’s  ugly.  . . .” 

o o o 

Deep,  loving  emotion  welled  up  in  the  face  of  this  lovely 
woman,  the  wife  of  a university  professor.  She  was  talking 
of  her  85-year-old  mother  who  had  recently  had  a limb 
amputated.  Would  the  other  limb  have  to  go  also?  She 
bravely  resisted  the  thought. 

o o o 

Lord,  You  know  how  disturbed  she  is.  She  fears  she  left 
the  hospital  too  soon — the  paralysis  seems  to  be  returning. 
Then,  her  trusted  nephew  who  is  caring  for  her  finances  has 
greatly  disappointed  her.  Her  house  sold  for  less  than  she 
had  hoped.  She  may  have  to  find  a less  expensive  place  to 
live;  it  is  uncomfortable  to  think  that  in  a few  years  your 
money  may  be  gone.  Lord,  she  seems  very  much  alone  in 
this  world;  help  her  to  realize  that  Thou  art  always  near  the 
saints.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Reflexive  Response 

There  is  quite  a difference  between  driving  a horse  and  a 
fast  car.  I represent  the  end  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  era. 
When  we  attended  a little  country  grade  school  in  Canada, 
the  children  in  our  family  sometimes  drove  a horse  and  sleigh. 
It  was  nearly  two  miles  to  school  and  the  temperature 
occasionally  dipped  well  below  zero;  so  riding  a sleigh  behind 
a fairly  fast  horse  was  a dozen  times  better  than  walking. 

But  back  to  the  comparison.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
action  when  you  are  driving  a horse,  especially  if  all  you 
meet  on  the  road  is  other  people  driving  horses.  You  have 
time  to  observe  and  think  about  what  is  coming  toward  you. 
When  you  meet,  you  can  actually  exchange  several  words  of 
conversation  while  passing.  Not  so  with  a fast  car.  Many  an 
accident  has  happened  because  there  just  wasn’t  enough 
time  to  react.  Good  drivers  of  modern  fast  cars  learn  to 
respond  reflexively.  Before  they  have  time  to  evaluate  the 
situation  and  come  to  a considered  decision,  their  muscles 
have  already  responded — and  fortunately,  if  the  accident  was 
to  be  avoided. 

Speed  has  even  outdated  the  reflexive  response.  Jet  planes 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  sound  need  sophisticated  radar 
equipment  to  warn  pilots  of  what  lies  ahead.  When  the 
pilot  sees  another  plane  approaching  at  the  speed  of  sound, 
it  is  already  too  late  to  avoid  it. 

Something  similar  is  happening  to  the  church.  I’m  not 
sure  that  we  have  learned  yet  how  to  respond  properly  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  There  was  a time  when  the  on- 
coming dangers  and  issues  demanding  the  judgment  of  the 
church  could  be  faced  with  casual  deliberation.  Study  con- 
ferences could  be  set  up.  Resolutions  could  be  made.  The 
brotherhood  could  discuss  the  implications  and  finally  come 
to  a sort  of  consensus  regarding  a proper  churchly  response 
to  a new  situation. 

No  more.  At  least  no  more  on  some  things.  We  are  often 
forced  to  respond  reflexively.  Changes  come  so  fast.  The 
demand  for  a Christian  response  is  so  urgent  that  there  is 
often  hardly  time  to  get  a considered  word  from  the  breth- 
ren. This  situation  lays  an  increasing  burden  upon  all  of 
us  to  be  brotherly.  Each  of  us  is  likely  to  make  mistakes. 

A reflexive  response  is  not  always  the  best  one.  But  it 
is  usually  better  than  none  at  all.  Those  of  us  who  write 
things  down  on  paper  and  have  them  scattered  about  in 
print  need  the  repeated  forgiveness  of  the  brethren.  It  is 
certain  that  our  attempt  to  suggest  a proper  response  to  a 
new  situation  is  not  always  the  best. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 
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nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottaale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

O God,  I have  learned 
That  it  is  so  easy 
To  forget  You 
When  life  seems  smooth; 

When  there  is  good  health, 
Plenty  to  eat, 

And  compliments  come. 

Forgive  my  sin  of  forsaking  You 
At  such  times. 

Teach  me  how  to  live, 

Moment  by  moment, 

In  the  consciousness 
Of  Your  blessing, 

And  in  the  spirit 
Which  gives  all  glory 
To  You. 

Amen. 


Beech  Church 

Mennonite  emigrants  from  France  (Alsace-Lorraine)  and  Switzerland 
coming  to  the  Canton-Louisville,  Ohio,  community  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  first  built  a log  meetinghouse  in  1830.  In  1877  the 
present  church  site  was  purchased  and  a brick  building  erected  at 
10037  Easton  St.  N.E.,  Louisville.  That  building  was  enlarged  and 
remodeled  in  1908,  1929,  and  1939.  The  present  new  building  on  the 
same  site  was  dedicated  July  9,  1967.  The  present  membership  is  330. 
O.  N.  Johns  is  pastor  emeritus  and  Wayne  North  is  pastor. 
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Will  We  Awake? 


John  J.  McKenzie,  Catholic  scholar  and  theologian,  charged 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  a “Christian  country”  but  “the  most 
violent  nation  in  recorded  history.”  “No  nation,”  he  said, 
“has  ever  killed  so  many  people,  citizens,  and  aliens,  in  so 
short  a time.  We  have  inherited  all  the  violent  traditions  of 
Europe  together  with  our  own  violent  traditions  of  the  fron- 
tier.” He  asserted  that  history  shows  that  the  “American 
way”  of  resolving  differences  and  problems  between  men  has 
been  “to  bash  in  the  heads  of  the  disagreeing  persons.” 

We  have  entered  an  era  of  violence.  Twice  in  the  last  few 
weeks  I have  heard  radio  programs  on  which  persons  urged 
that  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  Vietnam  is  to  drop 
hydrogen  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  and  on  Russia.  This  act, 
according  to  these  spokesmen,  would  get  it  over  with.  Why 
not  settle  it  quickly,  once  and  for  all?  Just  kill  enough  people 
and  everything  will  turn  out  all  right.  “After  all,”  said  one 
speaker,  “there  are  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  the 
population  is  too  great  already.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  so  close  to  promoting 
the  genocide  strategy  of  Hitler.  The  idea  advanced  is  to  just 
wipe  out  all  who  think  differently.  This  is  a far-flung  cry 
from  the  concept  of  American  democracy  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  farther  from  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  Christianity  than  such  statements  of 
unconcern  and  hate.  How  strange  that  such  are  ever  ex- 
pressed in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Christian  world,  in 
a country  in  which  so  much  is  spoken  about  the  rights  of 
people. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  happening.  One  is  that  it  is  be- 
coming clear  to  many  that  the  atrocities  in  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  the  attitude  and  violence  at  home,  are  wrong,  terribly 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  many,  a 
hardening  process  going  on  which  accepts  cruelty,  bloodshed, 
and  oppression  as  a way  of  life.  The  world  today  has,  in 
many  cases,  gone  beyond  the  cruelty  of  the  rack,  drownings, 
and  guillotines  of  previous  centuries.  Will  our  country  awake 
before  it  is  too  late? 

We  have  entered  an  era  of  violence.  Will  the  church  awake? 
Twice  in  just  a few  years  the  assassin’s  bullet  has  brought 
down  an  outstanding  leader.  And  each  time  there  were  those 
who  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  even  joy  that  someone 
dared  to  destroy  life. 

How  hard  to  imagine  such  a spirit  in  a country  which 
claims  the  name  of  Christian!  Nowhere  does  Christ  allow  the 
Christian  to  hurt  another  or  to  rejoice  over  the  misfortune 
of  even  his  worst  enemy.  Not  once  does  the  New  Testament 
allow  the  Christian  to  do  harm  to  another  whether  in  speech 


or  action.  There  is  only  the  call  for  compassion  and  concern 
and  love  and  prayer  for  the  erring  or  enemy. 

It  is  not  that  the  way  of  love  has  failed.  The  problem  is 
that  it  is  so  seldom  tried.  As  a peace  church  with  four 
hundred  years  of  history,  the  peace  testimony  has  not  been 
heard  very  far  beyond  our  own  boundaries.  Isn’t  it  striking 
that  in  thirteen  years  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  received  the 
hearing  of  the  world  because  he  was  dedicated  to  the  non- 
violent movement? 

Striking  to  me  is  the  fact  that  King  came  through  so  clear 
and  consistent  in  light  of  all  the  forces,  including  many 
religious  forces,  which  tried  their  worst  to  misrepresent  him, 
to  defame  him,  to  call  him  a communist,  a traitor,  and  every 
other  name  imaginable.  Most  who  criticized  King  did  not  read 
or  hear  what  he  said.  They  simply  labeled  him  and  thus 
felt  they  did  not  need  to  deal  with  the  truth  he  spoke.  It  is 
striking,  now  that  he  is  dead,  how  consistent  he  really  was. 

Our  Mennonite  Church  has  not  promoted  the  nonviolent 
method  of  Martin  Luther  King  or  Gandhi.  We  have  boasted 
a nonresistant  love.  Yet  we  must  confess  our  failure  in  ex- 
pressing or  teaching  this  even  in  our  own  churches,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  world  outside.  Many  times  when  I have 
heard  King  criticized  I have  thanked  God  it  was  King,  and 
not  some  militant,  who  had  a loud  and  clear  voice  of  leader- 
ship in  the  days  past. 

Don  Bender,  Mennonite  teacher  in  the  Atlanta  school  sys- 
tem, teaching  a few  blocks  from  where  Dr.  King  was  bom, 
wrote  on  the  night  of  King’s  assassination:  “Repent,  America. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  this  was  one 
man’s  act.  Dr.  King  was  killed  because  he  lived  in  the  arena 
of  hate  called  America.  Many  people  had  threatened  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  act.  He  follows  many  others  to  the 
grave  who  died  for  the  same  cause  at  the  hands  of  other  as- 
sassins. 

“Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  this  murder 
was  an  exception.  America  trains  all  her  youth  to  murder. 
We  show  them  on  TV  that  we  live  by  violence.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  we  give  them  a training  course  in  murder.  Re- 
pent, America,  we  have  built  this  arena  of  hate.” 

What  of  the  days  ahead?  Will  we  as  individuals  awake  to 
what  is  happening  and  to  what  our  responsibility  is  in  a 
world  of  violence?  If  we  cry  that  the  way  of  love  is  the  only 
way,  then  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  death  that  we 
will  work  for  peace  and  love  in  our  families,  churches, 
communities,  nation,  and  world  until  the  world  knows  that 
the  mission  and  method  of  Christ  really  works  today.  And 
this  we  will  do,  if  we  mean  business  for  Christ  and  if  we 
are  led  of  His  Holy  Spirit. — D. 
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The  New  Family 

By  B.  Charles  Hostetter 


In  his  very  stimulating  book,  Love  and  Conflict,  Gibson 
Winter  says,  “Our  way  of  life  uproots  people,  carrying  them 
upward  or  downward  in  the  struggle  for  success.  Human 
bonds  are  pulverized.  Those  who  cling  to  family  ties  are  soon 
left  behind  in  the  economic  struggle.  Those  who  press  forward 
find  themselves  cut  off  from  friends  and  associates.  We  are 
the  uprooted.  We  are  the  producers  of  things,  ideas,  and 
prices.  We  rarely  have  time  to  live  with  people.  ” 

How  true! 

The  old  patterns  of  family  life  are  pretty  well  gone  it 
seems.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  our  society  is  geared  to 
commercial,  secular,  and  materialistic  goals.  In  the  rat  race 
that  develops  out  of  our  expanding  economy,  a higher  than 
ever  standard  of  living,  and  an  insatiable  desire  for  things, 
the  family  is  the  one  group  that  stands  to  lose!  It  seems  to 
be  the  expendable  part  of  our  society. 

The  family  is  uprooted  because  the  father’s  company  re- 
quires him  to  work  at  another  plant  in  another  city.  Or  he 
gets  a better  job  and  more  money  somewhere  else.  Or  the 
family  is  forced  to  move  because  of  urban  renewal,  business 
developments,  or  a new  highway  going  through.  Some  move 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses — so  the  family  follows  along, 
like  gypsies. 

And  every  move  means  a change  in  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren. More,  it  means  new  friends,  a new  church,  and  new 
schedules.  The  family  pays  a big  price  in  our  secular  and 
commercial  world — too  big  a price. 

This  also  means  that  former  family  and  kinfolk  solidarity  is 
gone.  In  the  past  we  often  lived  near  our  relatives  who 
helped  us  over  the  rough  spots.  Now  a lot  of  young  mothers 
are  isolated  and  lonely.  They  don’t  have  access  to  the  wise 
counsel  and  stabilizing  influence  of  a grandma  or  an  Aunt 
Alice  when  problems  and  storms  come  up. 

Since  we  are  constantly  on  the  move,  we  aren’t  around 
long  enough  to  become  an  intimate  part  of  our  communities. 
We  don’t  know  our  neighbors  or  the  parents  of  our  children’s 
playmates.  Naturally  with  our  roots  so  shallow,  it  is  hard  to 
develop  a strong  community  spirit  which  is  so  vital  to  develop- 
ing healthy  families. 

Dad’s  work  takes  him  from  the  family  orbit.  Seldom  do  his 
work  world  and  his  family  world  meet.  Since  he  is  gone  from 
home  so  much,  he  has  lost  his  authority  in  the  home.  Mother 
has  to  take  over  whether  she  wants  to  or  not  and  this  is 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  presented  this  message  on  the  Mennonite 
Hour. 


contrary  to  God’s  program. 

Also  the  wife  is  often  so  busy  being  a mother  that  she 
doesn’t  have  time  to  be  a wife.  In  his  absence  she  may  sub- 
stitute the  children  for  her  husband.  She  empties  her  love 
and  energy  on  the  children,  then  her  husband  is  offended. 
He  wants  his  home  to  be  a place  where  he  is  missed,  loved, 
and  wanted. 

Unless  a wife  is  very  wise  and  careful,  she  will  resent  her 
husband  because  she  thinks  of  him  as  living  in  an  exciting 
world  while  she  is  left  with  the  grind  of  what  she  calls 
ordinary  housework.  And  the  husband,  if  he’s  alert,  will 
remember  to  help  pull  the  family  load.  God  has  made  the 
home  a partnership  responsibility. 

Family  life  has  changed  greatly.  If  the  new  family  is  going 
to  succeed,  with  all  of  its  enemies,  then  our  homes  will  have 
to  be  stronger  than  ever  before. 

We  need  to  give  our  best  to  provide  a more  meaningful 
family  life.  Our  selfish  interests,  social  engagements,  and  high 
standards  of  living  must  give  way  for  family  interests. 

Instead  of  turning  over  the  character  building  of  our  chil- 
dren to  the  schools,  churches,  movies,  radio,  and  television, 
we  are  called  to  the  task.  Regret  will  follow  if  we  fail. 

While  modern  life  has  greatly  complicated  our  task  in 
building  strong  and  happy  families,  God  has  not  forsaken  us. 
The  Bible  says,  “Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths”  (Prov. 
3:5,  6). 

What  a privilege  for  Christian  parents  to  have  divine 
guidance  in  our  task!  This  assures  blessing  and  success. 

The  great  responsibility  and  challenge  that  parents  have  is 
to  teach  their  children  by  their  example.  When  we  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  we  are  teaching 
values  to  our  children  in  the  most  impressionable  way  possi- 
ble. It’s  also  true  that  if  we  are  unconcerned  about  our 
spiritual  lives,  this  tells  a lot  to  our  children  about  life’s 
values  as  we  see  them. 

Our  world  is  not  too  complicated  for  God  and  He  promises 
to  help  us.  When  we  honor  Him  in  our  lives  and  families.  He 
will  honor  us.  So  let’s  do  as  the  Master  commanded,  “Set 
your  mind  on  God’s  kingdom  and  his  justice  before  every- 
thing else,  and  all  the  rest  will  come  to  you  as  well.  So  do 
not  be  anxious  about  tomorrow”  (Mt.  6:33,  34,  NEB). ° 

' © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1961. 
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For  Discussion 


By  Winfield  Fretz 

The  Ethics  of 

As  church  members  involved  in  promoting  relief  sales  we 
of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  Executive  feel  led  to 
respond  to  questions  being  raised  about  the  ethical  dimen- 
sions of  relief  auction  sales.  There  are  those  throughout  the 
Mennonite  brotherhood  who  are  raising  questions  as  to 
whether  sincere  Christians  can  conscientiously  support  relief 
sales.  Following  are  typical  questions  being  asked: 

1.  Are  relief  sales  not  a lower  form  of  stewardship  than 
direct  giving,  that  is,  is  it  not  an  undignified  way  for 
the  church  to  raise  money? 

2.  Are  relief  sales  consistent  with  the  high  heritage  and 
traditional  Mennonite  way  of  church  financing  by  direct 
giving? 

3.  Is  the  motive  of  giving  genuinely  Christian  when  one 
gives  in  order  to  get? 

4.  Is  raising  money  through  relief  sales  not  on  a par  with 
church  bingos  and  auto  raffles? 

5.  Does  money  raising  indirectly  by  churches  not  compete 
with  private  enterprise  such  as  restaurants  and  dry 
goods  stores? 

6.  Do  relief  sales  not  undercut  regular  giving  by  shifting 
funds  from  church  offerings  to  relief  sale  purchases? 

These  questions  are  all  legitimate  and  should  be  honestly 
answered.  Some  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  conscientiously  support  the  sales.  We  view  them  not  as 
a substitute  for  generous  and  direct  giving  but  as  a supple- 
ment to  it.  It  is  an  untraditional  way  for  churches  to  raise 
money  but  that  in  itself  does  not  make  it  either  undignified 
or  improper.  The  giving  involved  in  relief  sales  is  voluntary. 
There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  it.  Persons  attending  the 
sales  and  not  wishing  to  buy  anything  may  make  cash  con- 
tributions and  receive  receipts  for  tax  purposes. 

Commodities  sold  are  all  legitimate  and  articles  in  popular 
demand  people  might  buy  elsewhere,  although  they  might  not 
pay  as  generously  for  them  as  they  do  in  a relief  sale.  The 
fact  that  this  is  a new  way  of  raising  money  does  not  make 
it  less  ethical  than  old  ways. 

Those  who  are  promoting  relief  sales  do  not  hope  to  get 
anything  personally  in  return.  In  fact,  they  give  much  more 
generously  of  time  and  substance  than  they  would  likely  give 
if  they  made  direct  cash  donations.  Neither  the  people  who 
are  working  hard  to  make  the  relief  sale  a success  nor  the 
customers  who  bid  generously  can  be  rightfully  accused  of 
“giving  in  order  to  get.”  In  most  instances  buyers  give  more 
than  they  get.  The  buyer  who  buys  a quilt  for  $75.00,  which 
is  worth  $25.00,  does  not  get  a tax  deduction  for  the  extra 


J.  Winfield  Fretz  is  president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


In  Response  to  the  Editorial  March  12 

Relief  Sales 

$50.00  spent.  This  person  may  be  as  highly  motivated  as  the 
person  who  makes  an  outright  contribution  of  that  amount. 

Relief  sales  do  not  seem  to  compete  significantly  with 
private  enterprise  nor  do  they  necessarily  commercialize  the 
church.  Some  of  those  who  are  most  directly  affected  are 
among  the  strongest  boosters.  If  one  must  speak  in  com- 
mercial terms,  one  may  say  that  the  relief  sales  actually 
may  stimulate  business  and  promote  commercial  enterprises 
just  as  the  tourist  trade  or  farmers'  markets  do. 

There  is  little  bona  fide  evidence  that  relief  sales  are 
undercutting  regular  giving.  Churches  and  welfare  agencies 
in  communities  where  relief  sales  have  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  have  not  felt  a noticeable  decline  in  giving;  in 
fact,  in  most  instances  the  giving  for  general  church  purposes 
as  well  as  income  from  relief  sales  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

People  who  have  opposed  relief  sales  have  sometimes 
compared  them  with  cheap  ways  of  raising  money  like 
bingos  and  raffles.  This  comparison  seems  quite  unfair.  In 
bingos  and  raffles  people  play  in  order  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  In  the  relief  sales  there  is  no  direct  benefit 
accruing  to  anybody  except  the  victims  of  poverty  for  whom 
the  sales  are  held.  In  relief  sales  there  are  no  free  prizes 
given  for  any  efforts.  Those  who  buy  commodities  that  are 
for  sale  usually  pay  considerably  higher  than  the  market 
price.  They  do  this  because  they  know  they  are  benefiting 
someone  in  an  area  of  need. 

There  are  numerous  benefits  that  derive  from  relief  sales 
apart  from  the  ultimate  recipients  of  the  proceeds.  One  is 
the  stimulation  of  the  men  and  women  in  our  local  com- 
munities who  are  inspired  to  their  best  creativity  in  areas 
like  needlework,  handcrafts,  fine  arts,  and  baking.  There 
seems  to  be  little  ethical  basis  for  claiming  that  women  who 
devote  their  time  making  attractive  quilts  or  baking  pies  for 
relief  are  spending  their  time  less  worthily  than  if  those 
same  women  would  find  employment  outside  their  home 
and  donate  their  wages  for  relief  purposes. 

There  are  many  who  cannot  contribute  large  cash  donations 
for  relief  but  they  can  make  much  sought-after  homemade 
bread,  pies,  tarts,  cookies,  and  other  items  which  find  waiting 
customers.  These  same  persons  may  be  motivated  by  love 
and  Christian  concern  as  much  as  those  who  give  cash 
directly.  People  who  are  stimulated  to  create  and  express 
their  best  arts  do  not  only  multiply  their  initial  investment 
but  are  doing  it  in  the  name  of  Christ.  They  are  giving  the 
“cup  of  cold  water”  through  the  things  they  make  for  the 
sale.  People  so  involved  feel  that  they  are  sharing  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  gifts. 
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Relief  sales  have  also  provided  additional  opportunities  for 
large-scale  inter-Mennonite  cooperation  on  common  enter- 
prises. Church  cooperation  is  thus  translated  from  talk  into 
action.  For  those  in  the  community  who  are  unconcerned 
about  suffering  humanity,  relief  sales  become  a means  of 
calling  the  needs  of  the  world  to  their  attention. 

At  sales  where  the  self-help  projects  of  the  women  are 
displayed  and  people  order  or  buy  such  commodities,  they 
are  helping  people  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  help 
themselves.  Relief  sales  are  thus  a genuine  modern  form  of 
mutual  aid.  They  may  very  well  be  thought  of  as  modem 


substitutes  for  bam  raisings  and  husking  bees  of  an  earlier 
day  when  a larger  percentage  of  our  people  were  agricul- 
tural. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  rightfully  claim  that  relief  sales 
as  such  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  ethical  nor  un- 
ethical in  themselves.  They  are  a means  to  an  end  and  as 
such  are  ethically  neutral.  The  relief  sale  is  a new  method 
devised  to  raise  money  for  a worthy  purpose.  Like  every 
act,  a relief  sale  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  motives, 
the  methods,  and  the  consequences  of  those  promoting  it. 

□ 


Life  with  MCC 

By  Bonnie  C.  Hackel 


“When  they  asked  me  to  be  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  they  said  it  wouldn’t  take  too  much  of 
my  time.  You’ll  just  preside  at  the  meetings — executive  com- 
mittee meetings  and  annual  meetings.  ” 

There  was  a twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a smile  tugging  at 
his  lips  as  C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  reminisced  about  his  years 
with  MCC.  Perhaps  it  was  the  phrase,  “You’ll  just  preside  at 
the  meetings,”  that  caused  the  twinkle;  perhaps  it  was  the 
panoramic  view  of  all  that’s  happened  in  MCC  since  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  it. 

It  began  in  1940.  As  the  inevitability  of  World  War  II  be- 
came apparent,  the  Brethren  in  Christ  churches,  remembering 
their  experiences  as  conscientious  objectors  in  World  War  I, 
recognized  a need  to  affiliate  somewhere. 

“We  felt  much  closer  to  the  Mennonites  than  to  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,”  explained  Hostetter;  “so  we  ap- 
proached the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  asking  if  we 
could  become  a member  of  their  organization.  In  1940 
MCC  amended  its  original  charter  and  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  became  an  active  supporting  member.  ” 

Conferences  at  Camps 

Hostetter’s  first  official  assignment  with  MCC  was  in  1941. 
He  was  the  first  MCC  representative  to  conduct  Christian 
life  conferences  at  the  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  Many 
memories  of  these  visits  remain.  Especially  the  evening  of 
Dec.  7,  1941,  when  we  sat  stunned,  listening  as  the  war- 
escalating  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  being  broadcast  over  a 
radio  at  the  Bluffton,  Ind.,  CPS  camp. 

Between  1941  and  1950,  the  time  of  his  second  major 
MCC  assignment,  Hostetter  was  kept  busy  with  his  duties 
at  Messiah  College  and  his  own  education.  In  1922  he  grad- 
uated from  Messiah,  a junior  college  at  that  time,  then  left 
the  pursuits  of  formal  education  to  accept  a call  to  the 
pastorate.  In  1934  he  was  appointed  president  of  Messiah 
College. 

Bonnie  C:  Hackel  is  an  editorial  assistant  in  information  services  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 


He  spent  the  next  several  summers  finishing  requirements 
for  his  bachelor’s  degree.  He  also  completed  an  MA  in 
theology  before  going  on  for  an  MA  in  college  administration 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  granted  sev- 
eral honorary  doctor’s  degrees,  including  a doctor  of  divinity 
from  Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N.Y.,  and  a doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  111. 

In  1950,  five  years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  MCC 
was  faced  with  the  question:  What  shall  we  do  in  Europe — 
stay  or  close  out?  Before  the  decision  to  stay  was  made,  a 
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study  commission  of  14  visited  the  churches  in  Holland, 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  to  find  out  what  they 
wanted  MCC  to  do.  This  study  commission  was  composed  of 
four  MCC  executive  committee  members,  four  MCC  workers 
in  Europe,  and  six  representatives  of  MCC  constituency 
mission  boards.  Hostetter  was  on  that  commission  as  the 
representative  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Board  of  Missions. 
Also  in  1950  he  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the  MCC 
executive  committee. 

Shift  in  Headquarters 

In  1953  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  P.  C.  Hiebert  as  chair- 
man of  MCC.  One  of  the  first  major  projects  in  his  term  was 
deciding  where  MCC  headquarters  should  be  permanently 
located.  Prior  to  this  time,  headquarters  had  gone  where 
the  MCC  executive  secretary  lived.  Now,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a permanent  location  would  be  necessary. 
Should  it  be  in  the  Goshen-Elkhart  area,  or  should  it  be  on 
the  east  coast?  The  east  coast  was  finally  chosen  because  of 
its  proximity  to  both  Washington,  D.C.,  the  nation’s  capital, 
and  New  York  with  its  shipping  facilities  and  headquarters 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Another  area  that  received  some  attention  under  the 
direction  of  Hostetter  was  the  mental  health  program.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  studied  this  program. 
Several  decisions  grew  out  of  that  study.  The  program  was 
reorganized  and  the  detailed  management  of  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  and  put  on  an 
institutional  basis.  Another  development  made  the  board  of 
trustees  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  institutions  while 
the  functions  of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
Board  were  altered  to  serve  as  a coordinating  group  to  keep 
the  mental  .health  program  within  the  goals,  ideals,  and 
concerns  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

As  chairman,  Hostetter  made  several  trips  abroad,  the 
most  extensive  one  taking  place  after  he  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  Messiah  College  in  1960.  “I  didn’t  go  as  an  execu- 
tive,” explained  Hostetter,  “but  as  a pastor.  You  know,  in 
relief  work  people  live  in  a mixed-up  turmoil,  and  it  isn’t  at 
all  strange  that  when  people  live  in  an  environment  that 
is  topsy-turvy,  they  get  a little  topsy-turvy  inside.” 

Welfare  of  Whole  Person 

Throughout  his  years  as  chairman,  Hostetter  has  felt  that 
MCC  workers  should  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  person.  “It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  relief  worker 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  being  a representative  of 
Christ. 

“The  TAP-er,  the  Paxman,  and  the  MCC  assignee  have  a 
Christian  responsibility  and  this  isn’t  discharged  when  they 
have  given  a blanket  to  the  person  who  is  cold  or  food  to 
those  who  are  hungry.  They  must  concern  themselves  with 
the  hunger  of  men  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  They  may  not  be 
preachers  or  evangelists,  but  they  must  have  the  kind  of 
concern  that  understands  the  needs  of  the  whole  man.” 

It  is  this  concern  for  the  whole  man  that  William  T. 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  MCC,  sees  as  one  of  Hos- 
tetter’s  most  outstanding  characteristics.  “His  world  view, 


which  encompasses  the  work  and  witness  of  the  Christian 
church  from  the  local  parish  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth, 
coupled  with  his  warm,  evangelical  interest  in  the  whole 
man — spiritual  and  physical — has  enabled  him  to  give 
effective  leadership  for  15  years  as  chairman  of  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.” 

Because  of  his  health,  C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  resigned  his 
position  as  chairman  at  MCC’s  annual  meeting  in  January 
1968.  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  Hostetter  is  still  serving  as  one  of  the  two  Brethren  in 
Christ  representatives  to  MCC  and  is  pastor  of  the  Palmyra 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Palmyra,  Pa.  Q 

Missions  Today 


In  Cataclysmic  Times 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

A colleague  received  a letter  recently  from  a student  com- 
pleting his  undergraduate  work.  The  student  holds  the  mirror 
to  our  life  as  a church.  He  writes: 

“Since  I walk  like  a Mennonite,  I’ve  accepted  this.  The 
next  thing  that  may  worry  me  is  the  fact  that  certain  Menno- 
nites  will  not  like  the  way  I walk. 

“One  thing  I cannot  tolerate  is  a lot  of  hate.  It  seems  all 
our  publications  promote  hate  instead  of  building  a con- 
structive way  of  life.  Our  mass  communications  condemn 
everything  they  should  forgive.  I feel  that  forgiveness,  love, 
and  reconciliation  should  be  promoted. 

“Hopefully,  I can  be  in  a position  to  promote  this  con- 
cept. The  present  position  of  our  country  warrants  that  we 
should  be  an  example  of  love,  or  how  else  can  the  wounds 
of  dissension  and  hate  be  healed? 

“Fortunately  we  have  not  been  physically  violent  for 
which  other  clans  in  America  hold  us  in  great  respect.  But 
socially  among  ourselves  we  have  little  perception  of  what 
we  really  have  accomplished  because  we  can  see  only  our- 
selves.” 

This  letter  came  to  my  attention  while  I was  attempting 
to  distill  my  own  feelings  from  a luncheon  with  four  other 
church  workers  from  different  areas  of  our  church  life.  We 
were  all  concerned  about  the  distrust  and  hostility  coming 
into  our  church.  Why  does  this  sort  of  thing  happen? 

Perhaps  we  who  work  for  the  church  take  ourselves  and 
our  tasks  too  seriously.  Because  what  we  are  doing  is  im- 
portant to  us,  we  may  fail  to  accept  and  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  others  in  the  church  who  may  not  agree  with  us. 

We  are  also  living  in  cataclysmic  times  which  generate 
fear.  When  we  are  afraid,  we  become  suspicious  and  hostile. 
We  begin  to  question  other  men’s  motives  and  beliefs.  We 
find  our  fears  in  the  church  reflected  outside  the  church  in 
our  national  life.  Everyone  who  doesn’t  agree  with  us  seems 
to  be  part  of  a sinister  conspiracy  led  by  the  devil.  Every- 
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where  we  see  evidences  of  communist  conspiracy  and  liberal 
theology. 

As  Christians  we  dare  never  impugn  our  brother’s  motives 
or  his  sincerity.  When  we  reject  our  brother  in  this  way,  we 
also  question  his  Lord.  We  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and 
schism. 


As  Christians  we  do  not  need  to  fear.  Christ  is  still  in 
control  of  this  world.  He  will  work  His  will  in  the  lives  of 
men — whether  they  are  inside  the  church  or  outside,  whether 
they  are  consciously  attempting  to  carry  out  His  work  or 
consciously  or  unconsciously  rejecting  Him.  To  believe  less 
than  this  is  to  disbelieve  Him.  □ 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Republic  of  Congo  is  undergoing  a 
religious  revival,  a Congolese  youth  leader 
reported  in  Minneapolis  on  his  arrival  to 
start  a six-month  tour  of  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

Luke  Saba,  25,  said  that  one  Congolese 
evangelist  alone  in  1967  had  brought  more 
than  4,000  persons  to  Christ. 

“In  the  city  of  Gemena,  where  I live  and 
center  my  work,  the  Congolese  army  was 
present  to  help  supervise  the  large  throngs 
that  came  to  the  meetings,”  he  said.  “Some 
of  the  soldiers  who  came  to  help  supervise 
were  in  turn  converted  to  Jesus  Christ.” 

Mr.  Saba  said  there  is  political  quiet  now 
in  his  section  of  the  Congo  where  mission- 
ary Dr.  Paul  Carlson  maintained  his  medical 
work  before  he  was  killed. 


A man  who  had  been  considered  a penni- 
less tramp  in  South  Africa  has  left  an 
estate  of  $400,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  bequest  was  made  to  Archbishop 
John  Colburn  Graner  of  Pretoria  by  the 
late  John  Tutlis,  70,  for  the  establishment 
of  a special  fund  to  be  named  after  the  don- 
or and  used  for  any  purpose  chosen  by 
the  church.  Most  of  the  estate  is  in  mining 
shares. 

Mr.  Tutlis  came  to  South  Africa  from 
Lithuania  after  World  War  1 and  established 
a small  store.  He  sold  the  store  several 
years  ago  and  began  to  live  as  a semi- 
recluse in  a small,  abandoned  storeroom 
behind  a shop  on  the  outskirts  of  Pretoria. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Tutlis  was 
ejected  from  the  Union  Buildings,  South 
Africa’s  main  government  administration 
buildings,  after  being  mistaken  for  a tramp. 

When  he  died,  only  $5  cash  was  found 
in  his  shabby  room  and  his  furniture  and 
personal  effects  were  sold  for  a total  of  $25. 

o o o 

Christianity  Today  and  the  Christian  Med- 
ical Society  are  jointly  sponsoring  a sympo- 
sium on  the  control  of  human  reproduction. 
The  consultations  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea  in  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Aug.  28-31,  1968.  More  than  twenty-five 
scholars  are  expected  to  provide  insights 
on  the  subject  matter  from  five  disciplines. 

The  purpose  of  the  symposium  is  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  medical,  theological,  and 
legal  principles  bearing  on  the  problems 


of  contraception,  sterilization,  and  therapeu- 
tic abortion  with  a multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach, thereby  seeking  to  establish  medi- 
cal, moral,  and  legal  guidelines  for  clinical 
management  which  will  be  medically  sound, 
rooted  in  a biblical  ethic,  and  which  will  be 
of  pragmatic  value  to  the  practicing  physi- 
cian and  clergyman. 


Methodist  Bishop  W.  Angie  Smith  of 
Oklahoma  City  announced  that  famed  evan- 
gelist Oral  Roberts  will  be  received  into  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  the 
1968  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

The  widely  known  faith-healer  and  presi- 
dent of  Oral  Roberts  University  of  Tulsa 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church. 

A spokesman  for  the  Oral  Roberts  Evan- 
gelistic Association  in  Tulsa  indicated  that 
the  change  of  denominations  will  not  affect 
the  many  activities  in  which  the  evangelist 
is  now  engaged.  He  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  Smith  as  president  of 
the  university  which  bears  his  name. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  Dr.  Roberts  is 
currently  engaged  in  completing  the  special 
studies  which  are  required  by  the  Methodist 
Church  when  a minister  transfers  from 
another  denomination. 

o o o 

According  to  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service, 
two  delegations  of  churchmen  from  Great 
Britain  who  visited  both  sides  of  the  Niger- 
ian conflict  in  early  March  found  a sufficient 
area  for  negotiation  to  make  feasible  a 
meeting  of  the  two  parties.  The  goal  would 
be  to  work  out  a new  formula  of  association. 

The  British  churchmen  said  at  a meeting 
on  Mar.  20  following  their  return  that  they 
would  encourage  all  efforts  by  outside  au- 
thorities to  bring  the  parties  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  They  think  it  important  to  help 
break  down  the  sense  of  isolation  felt  by 
the  people  of  Biafra  and  urged  fuller  press, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  on  both  sides  of 
the  war. 

The  EPS  also  reported  that  the  Nigerian 
government  announced  that,  as  a precaution- 
ary measure  during  the  present  civil  war, 
it  will  make  monthly  security  checks  on  all 
foreign  missionaries. 

All  missionary  organizations  have  been 
ordered  to  provide  information  regularly  on 


the  nationality,  profession,  position,  and 
location  of  their  staff  members.  Major  de- 
nominations most  affected  by  this  regulation 
include  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  church- 
es. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  depart  mark- 
edly from  the  previous  liberal  policy  of 
exempting  missionaries  from  sending  staff 
reports,”  a government  spokesman  said, 
“but  it  is  equally  important  that  we  main- 
tain accurate  records  of  all  such  institu- 
tions.” 

o e o 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Lindeman  of  the 
ministries  staff,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
as  guest  preacher  in  Old  First  Church, 
Court  Square,  spoke  on  the  place  of  church- 
es in  higher  education. 

The  universities  today  assist  government 
and  business  in  making  important  decisions 
affecting  the  future  of  the  nation,  and 
churches  must  help  make  these  decisions, 
he  said. 

He  said  university  researchers  are  on  the 
threshold  of  developing  methods  of  genetic 
control  and  asked,  “Who  shall  decide  what 
kind  of  people  we  want  on  this  earth  when 
we  have  that  power? 

“This  is  an  important  ethical  and  social 
question,  and  the  churches  must  be  included 
in  the  discussions  shaping  the  decisions 
which  will  so  greatly  affect  the  future  of 
society.”  . . . 

— Sela’a  na  shijfaxauapi  queuotega’t,  qalaxayi  ’ique’  ana 
nanguishi  ’epaqpi. 

« So  Jesus  nachi  lta  ?ashilhuo’alo  naua  l’ai’te  so  sa 
nauaani.  Qaq  so  mayi  nachi  i’afiaxachiguilo  naua  l’ai’te,  qa 
nachi  no’oite’.  Nachi  nauaachiguiiii  da  lmejnaxanaxac. 

*•  Qaq  so  Jesus  nachi  yamaxa  ca  lma’  so  mayi,  qaq  ’enapega : 


» Entonces  les  dijo: 

— tTodavia  no  entienden? 

Jesus  sana  a un  ciego 
en  Betsaida 

22  Despues  llegaron  a Betsaida ; 
y trajeron  un  ciego  a Jesus,  y le 
rogaron  que  lo  tocara.  *J  As!  que 
tomo  de  la  mano  al  ciego,  y lo  sac6 
A*  1 T m 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  just  released 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  Toba 
language.  Translated  by  Mennonite  missionary 
Albert  Buckwalter,  the  format  utilizes  the 
diglot  form,  printing  the  text  both  in  Toba 
and  in  Spanish.  The  photo  shows  Mark  8, 
verses  25,  26  in  Toba  and  verses  21-23  in 
Spanish.  Illustrations  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  book  also. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Bolivian  Flood  Victims  Resettle 

By  Elwood  Schrock 


About  the  middle  of  February  the  Rio 
Grande  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  began 
flooding.  Whole  villages  had  to  start  leaving 
their  homes.  They  began  pouring  into  Mon- 
tero  by  the  truckload. 

Some  brought  most  of  their  possessions 
with  them;  the  children  would  carry  chickens 
and  a few  cooking  utensils,  the  father 
brought  his  gun,  machete,  and  spade,  and 
the  mother  carried,  on  her  head,  all  the 
family’s  wardrobe  wrapped  in  a small  square 
sheet.  Others,  especially  those  rescued  by 
helicopter,  had  only  the  clothes  on  their 
backs. 

At  the  Methodist  Institute  in  Montero  the 
calm  of  summer  vacation  quickly  ended  as 
the  number  of  refugees  there  mounted  to 
400  . . . 500  . . . and  finally  700  people. 
They  slept  on  the  floors  of  classrooms  and 
porches;  some  100  fortunate  ones  crowded 
into  the  dormitory  beds.  At  the  nearby 
Catholic  high  school  another  550  flood  vic- 
tims took  refuge,  and  at  the  Baptist  church 
400  more. 

And  still  the  river  rose.  Fifty  years  before, 
the  big  river  had  changed  its  course  further 
to  the  east,  leaving  a wide  level  garden 
spot  where  many  farmers  made  fields  and 
built  houses.  Villages  sprang  up  in  the 
shallow  valley.  Now  the  swollen  river  over- 
flowed into  its  former  bed,  and  the  people 
fled. 

Just  west  of  Montero  is  the  Hardeman 
Camp  where  the  U.S.  construction  company 
had  its  base  while  building  the  road  from 
Montero  to  Yapacani.  The  director  of  the 
Methodist  Institute,  Harry  Peacock,  got  per- 
mission to  open  the  camp  for  refugees. 

Peacock,  with  some  volunteers  from  the 
Institute,  worked  around  the  clock  to  clean 
up,  get  the  generator  operating,  and  replace 
old  water  pumps.  They  had  just  started 
“preparing  for  company”  when  truckloads  of 
people  began  arriving.  The  total  soon  soared 
to  nearly  1,400  people. 

The  camp  staff  of  volunteers  included  six 
Peace  Corps  workers,  five  Boy  Scouts,  two 
members  of  the  Methodist  Altobeni  Com- 
munity Development  Team,  and  a number 
of  students  from  the  Institute.  But  with 
school  to  start  soon  and  all  the  refugees  to 
take  care  of  at  the  Institute,  Peacock  need- 
ed administrative  help  at  Camp  Hardeman. 

So  when  Arthur  Driedger,  MCC  director, 
Bolivia,  was  there  to  see  how  MCC  could 
help,  he  offered  not  only  blankets,  clothing, 
and  soap;  he  also  appointed  me  camp  adminis- 


trator for  several  weeks. 

Our  accommodations  were  rather  simple, 
but  it  took  a lot  of  organization  to  keep  so 
many  people  fed  and  clean  and  healthy. 
Two  Peace  Corps  girls  supervised  the  cook- 
ing in  eight  to  ten  25-gallon  half-barrels 
over  open  fires.  Each  family  had  a meal 
ticket,  and  we  kept  count  of  the  portions 
served  each  meal. 

The  clinic  we  set  up  in  the  camp  some- 
times had  to  work  almost  24  hours  a day 
to  vaccinate  everyone  against  typhoid, 
tetanus,  and  polio,  treat  colds  and  bruises, 
and  deliver  babies.  We  also  had  a special 
milk  program  to  give  a glass  of  milk  three 
times  daily  to  all  children  six  years  old  and 
under,  and  to  nursing  mothers. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  camp  was 
making  enough  new  toilets.  And  getting 
the  people  to  use  them.  We  had  to  make 
corrals  to  keep  the  dogs  and  chickens  and 
ducks  out  of  the  main  camp.  Every  several 
days  we  washed  and  disinfected  the  sheds 
and  buildings  where  people  slept. 

We  were  thankful  for  the  relief  supplies, 
including  clothing,  drugs,  and  blankets  we 
had  received  from  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  We  gave  out  a number  of 
blankets  to  people  who  had  only  one  thin 
sheet  between  them  and  the  cement  floor. 
MCC  also  sent  $2,500  for  use  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  resettlement  of  people  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  Montero  area. 

As  if  there  weren’t  enough  water  already 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  area,  the  waters  from 
the  Cochabamba  Valley  flood  emptied  into 
the  Rio  Grande,  raising  the  river  still  high- 
er. Other  refugee  camps  were  opened  to  the 
north  of  Montero  so  that  at  the  peak  there 
were  over  6,000  refugees — about  a third  of 
them  at  Puestro  Fernandez,  where  Paxmen 
Richard  Fuller  and  Martin  Miller  are  work- 
ing. 

As  the  floodwaters  receded,  many  families 
returned  to  their  homes.  Then  the  people 
still  at  the  Institute,  the  Catholic  high 
school,  and  the  Baptist  church  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hardeman  so  that  classes  could 
start  in  the  schools. 

Senior  year  students  from  the  Institute 
started  classes  for  the  children  in  Camp 
Hardeman  each  afternoon,  and  there  are 
plans  for  health  and  home  economics  class- 
es for  the  mothers. 

By  Mar.  20,  the  only  people  in  the  camp 
were  the  650  whose  houses  and  land  had 
been  so  badly  covered  with  mud  that  they 


couldn’t  return.  That  afternoon  I went  with 
a commission  of  men  representing  the 
various  communities  in  camp  to  look  over  a 
new’  area  of  good  land  for  homesteading. 

By  Mar.  21,  the  camp  had  settled  into  a 
routine  with  enough  capable  personnel  to 
run  things  smoothly.  After  a final  ice-cream 
party  that  evening,  I said  good-bye  to  Camp 
Hardeman  and  to  the  group  of  volunteers 
who  worked  so  well  and  whom  I had  grown 
to  appreciate  greatly. 

Federal  Law  Affects 
MCC  Portable  Canner 

A federal  injunction  under  the  new 
“Wholesome  Meat  Act”  effective  Feb.  13, 
1968,  stymied  the  output  of  the  MCC  port- 
able meat  canner.  The  injunction  cut  what 
had  appeared  to  be  a 15-year  record  break- 
er to  147,059  cans  of  meat  and  lard,  nearly 
27,000  less  than  last  year’s  total. 

The  portable  canner  had  operated  for 
over  15  years  under  an  exemption  of  the 
1907  Federal  Meat  Law.  Nearly  two  million 
cans  were  processed  during  this  time,  an 
amount  that  would  fill  70  boxcars  and  weigh 
over  3,500,000  pounds. 

This  season,  as  in  other  seasons,  the 
portable  canner  stopped  in  Mennonite  com- 
munities between  Akron,  Pa.,  and  western 
Kansas.  Stops  during  the  five-month  period 
were  also  made  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Nebraska. 

Negotiations  are  currently  under  way  with 
the  federal  government  to  determine  what 
steps  are  necessary  for  their  approval  of  the 
canning  operation  within  the  legal  regula- 
tions of  the  new  “Wholesome  Meat  Act.” 


Florida  VS-er  Drowns 

Richard  Musser,  19,  Eastern  Board  VS-er 
and  son  of  Clyde  and  Ethel  Musser,  Leola, 
Pa.,  drowned  accidentally  in  Lakeland,  Fla., 
Apr.  8. 

After  returning  from  work  in  the  Lake- 
land General  Hospital,  Musser  and  a fellow 
VS-er,  Larry  Martin,  had  gone  boating  and 
swimming  in  the  lake  behind  the  unit 
house.  As  they  dived  from  the  boat,  the 
wind  carried  the  boat  out  of  reach,  and  the 
VS-ers  were  unable  to  get  to  either  the 
boat  or  the  shore.  Martin  was  rescued  by  a 
nearby  fisherman. 

Having  been  in  Lakeland  only  four  weeks, 
Musser  was  a member  of  Carpenter’s  Men- 
nonite Church  where  he  had  served  one 
year  as  youth  group  leader.  He  had  also 
served  as  Sunday  school  and  Bible  school 
teacher.  He  was  a 1967  graduate  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School. 

On  his  Voluntary  Service  application 
blank,  Musser  gave  this  reason  for  enter- 
ing VS:  “I  believe  it  is  where  I can  be  used 
effectively  for  God’s  will.”  His  first  choice 
for  a place  of  service  was  British  Honduras, 
but  he  was  willing  to  serve  in  the  United 
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States. 

Fellow  unit  members  said,  “Richard  was 
like  my  brother.  His  spiritual  life  chal- 
lenged me.  . . . His  outlook  on  life  was 
impressive.  He  took  things  as  they  came 
and  accepted  life  casually  as  it  happened. 
...  He  was  one  of  the  most  committed 
persons  to  Christ  and  wanted  God’s  will, 
whatever  it  was.  ” 

VS  Director  Leon  Stauffer  said,  “We  be- 
lieve that  Richard’s  life  was  not  in  vain. 
He  lived  in  full  happiness.  He  left  many 
things  undone.  But  his  life  and  his  death 
call  all  of  us  to  a renewed  commitment  and 
to  the  challenge  of  the  tasks  yet  undone 
to  which  the  Lord  is  calling  us.” 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Musser  is 
survived  by  three  sisters:  Jane,  Lois,  and 
Ruth. 

Gift  Deposit  Plan 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  through  its 
Gift  Deposit  Plan  has  received  and  distrib- 
uted $250,000  to  numerous  church  agencies 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  Gift  Deposit  Plan  is  one  of  the  many 
services  offered  by  the  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion, Goshen,  Ind.  Gifts  of  cash  or  property 
transferred  to  the  Foundation  are  deposited 
in  the  donor’s  individual  account.  The  donor 
is  entitled  to  an  income  tax  deduction  on 
the  date  of  transfer.  At  his  convenience,  and 
as  various  needs  arise,  he  instructs  the 
Foundation  to  distribute  gift  funds  to  any 
charitable  organization  recognized  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  offers  to  help 
all  Mennonites  administer  their  giving  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  any  Mennonite  or 
other  charitable  organization. 

Mission  Opens 
Day  Care  Center 

A voluntary  service  couple,  Dave  and 
Dawn  Weaver,  recently  began  a two-year 
term  working  with  the  Pottsville  Mission 
in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  once  the  heart  of  boom- 
ing coal  industry. 

The  Pottsville  Mission  attempts  to  reach 
the  community  with  varied  programs.  Past 
ministries  include  Cub  Scouts,  physical 
education  programs,  sewing  classes,  choral 
groups,  Bible  school.  Head  Start,  Good 
News  clubs,  and  crafts  clubs.  The  main 
emphasis  in  programming  was  directed  to- 
ward school-age  children,  including  teens. 

In  the  winter  of  1967  pastor  Lester  Hoov- 
er from  the  nearby  Palo  Alto  Chapel  con- 
gregation investigated  the  possibility  of  a 
Voluntary  Service  relationship  to  the  Potts- 
ville Mission’s  program. 

During  the  summer  of  1967  Raymond 
Martin,  VS  unit  leader  at  Homestead,  Fla., 
conducted  a study  of  the  Mission’s  program 
and  a survey  of  the  local  community. 

Martin  presented  recommendations  for  a 


child  day  care  center  to  be  opened  with  the 
assistance  of  a Voluntary  Service  couple. 
Day  care  is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  family 
life  by  providing  quality  care  for  children 
in  addition  to  that  which  parents  provide. 

In  January  1968  Dave  and  Dawn  Weaver 
moved  into  a second-floor  apartment  at  the 


I returned  recently  from  an  administrative 
visit  to  the  Middle  East  with  the  feeling 
that  the  people  of  Jordan  are  a people  with- 
out hope  who  live  in  fear. 

Not  everyone  in  Jordan  is  poor,  but  al- 
most without  exception  the  population  is 
without  any  hope  of  a settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict  and  they  live  in  fear 
that  there  will  be  another  war  all  too  soon. 
The  Jordanians  feel  that  the  most  opportune 
time  for  a settlement  was  shortly  after  the 
June  war  and  is,  therefore,  already  past. 

They  think  that  the  more  time  passes, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  come  to  terms 
because  Israel  is  settling  in  the  conquered 
territory.  The  people  generally  conclude  that 
a war  is  inevitable,  and  many  feel  it  will 
occur  within  five  years. 

In  an  area  already  feeling  the  effects  of 
war  and  charged  with  the  fear  of  more 
fighting,  Harry  and  Olga  Martens,  MCC 
relief  workers,  are  busy.  They  have  made 
numerous  contacts  during  their  short  stay 
in  Jordan,  recruiting  a sizable  corps  of 
volunteers  who  give  part  time  for  dis- 
tributing aid  to  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Amman. 

Mrs.  Martens  has  involved  between  30 
and  40  Arab  women  in  a layette  project. 
The  ladies  enter  the  program  when  they 
are  seven  months  pregnant,  sew  their  own 
layette,  and  at  the  time  of  giving  birth  to 
a child  receive  a layette  which  they  have 
completed  together  with  an  MCC  layette 
bundle. 

A needlework  project  is  being  organized, 
using  refugee  women  from  the  West  Bank, 
who  were  formerly  involved  in  the  MCC 
needlework  project  there,  as  a nucleus  for 
the  new  project. 

All  voluntary  agencies  hope  to  avoid 
large  massive  distribution  programs  of  the 
type  launched  after  the  1958  conflict.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  MCC  clothing  and  blan- 
kets next  winter  may  well  reach  250,000 
pounds. 

Finishing  my  administrative  duties  in  Jor- 
dan, I crossed  the  Jordan  River  on  the  new 
Allenby  Bridge.  The  procedures  for  exiting 
Jordan  and  entering  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank  were  very  simple. 

MCC  programs  on  the  West  Side  are 
going  well.  The  Beit  Jala  School,  for  ex- 
ample, is  operating  at  full  capacity,  120 
students.  Joe  Haines,  principal,  reports  the 
school  is  moving  ahead  with  plans  to  begin 
secondary  education  there  with  major 
emphasis  on  commercial  training. 


Pottsville  Mission.  They  work  under  the 
leadership  of  a day  care  director. 

In  addition  to  their  day  care  duties,  they 
are  also  responsible  for  minor  repairs  and 
furnishings  around  the  facilities.  The  couple 
relates  to  neighborhood  teams  through 
athletic  activities  in  a small  gymnasium. 


The  needlework  program  is  expanding. 
The  Arab  ladies  are  more  eager  than  ever 
to  work  and  are  producing  needlework  faster 
than  ever  before.  I came  away  feeling  that 
we  must  do  more  to  increase  sales  in  North 
America  and  to  develop  additional  outlets  in 
Israel,  in  Europe,  and  in  other  countries. 

The  general  economic  condition  of  the 
Arabs  on  the  West  Bank  is  critical.  There 
is  widespread  unemployment.  The  govern- 
ment of  Israel  feels  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  they  have  to  these  Arabs  and  recog- 
nizes that  outside  assistance  will  be  needed. 
They  are  eager  for  agencies  like  MCC  to  do 
more  in  the  form  of  economic  development 
on  the  West  Bank. 

The  chief  impression  from  my  two-week 
administrative  visit  is  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  future  are 
bleak.  Also,  the  image  of  the  United  States 
has  suffered  greatly  as  a result  of  the  past 
summer.  The  plight  of  the  Arab  refugee  and 
the  Arab  point  of  view  on  the  conflict  must 
be  communicated  more  effectively  to  the 
world,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Although  there  will  be  urgent  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  and  blankets  next  winter, 
MCC  must  move  into  projects  other  than 
mere  distribution  of  material  aid.  Currently 
the  most  feasible  idea  would  seem  to  be 
community  centers  in  urban  areas  and  rural 
village  development  projects. — Vem  Pre- 
heim. 

Boys  Village  to  Build 
Permanent  Facilities 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  building 
permanent  facilities  for  Frontier  Boys  Vil- 
lage located  on  a 300-acre  campsite  near 
Divide,  Colo. 

Operated  by  a board  of  directors  appointed 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  skilled  and  unskilled  staff  mem- 
bers work  with  emotionally  disturbed  boys 
referred  to  the  Village  by  welfare  and  other 
agencies. 

Many  of  the  personnel  serving  at  Frontier 
are  members  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  Voluntary  Service  program.  The 
total  program  is  geared  toward  returning  the 
boys  to  society  as  contributing  citizens, 
responsible  to  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

With  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 
Frontier  will  be  able  to  expand  its  present 
program  and  offer  better  services  to  the 
boys  it  serves. 

According  to  Eugene  Miller,  administrator 
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of  Frontier,  eight  to  ten  men  are  needed 
to  help  in  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
beginning  in  June  and  extending  through 
August.  These  men  are  expected  to  serve 
on  a volunteer  basis.  Room  and  board,  how- 
ever, will  be  provided. 

Other  interested  groups  could  be  used  for 
shorter  periods  of  time — for  example,  one  or 
two  weeks.  Persons  vacationing  in  Colorado 
may  wish  to  donate  a week  of  work  at  this 
scenic  location.  A work  camp  is  also  being 
planned  for  the  month  of  August.  Minimum 
age  for  work  campers  is  16. 

Persons  with  some  carpenter  or  other 
building  skills  who  would  like  to  tie  a 
service  and  vacation  experience  should  write 
short-term  VS  director  Ken  Smith,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Inter-Mennonite 
Ministers'  Meeting 

Final  plans  have  been  made  for  the  Third 
Conference  of  Delegated  Mennonite  Ministers 
of  North  America  to  be  held  at  the  YMCA 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  May  14-16,  1968. 

Delegates  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  gather  for  study,  fellowship, 
and  sharing.  Cochairmen  for  the  conference 
are:  Leonard  C.  Wiebe,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  conference  will  center  around  a study 
of  the  Book  of  Colossians,  following  the 
general  theme,  “Our  Resources  in  Christ.” 
Persons  bringing  expositions  on  the  various 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Colossians  are:  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.;  John  Wall,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Reuben  Short,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Harold 
D.  Burkholder,  Omaha,  Neb.;  J.  Otis  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; and  David  Schroeder, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

For  various  reasons  the  Mennonites  of 
North  America  are  divided  into  more  than 
ten  different  groups,  some  of  the  divisions 
having  occurred  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
American  migrations.  The  Inter-Mennonite 
Ministers’  Conference  is  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  awareness  of  brotherhood 
and  understanding  among  the  several  groups. 


Guatemala  VS-ers  Work 
with  Kekchi  Indians 

In  January  1968  two  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  men,  Wilmer  Dagen  and  Ray  Kuhns, 
opened  a new  VS  extension  in  the  Coban 
area  of  Guatemala. 

The  ethnic  population  in  Coban  is  com- 
posed largely  of  Kekchi  Indians.  In  addition 
to  the  Indian  population,  there  is  also  a siz- 
able group  who  speak  Spanish  and  embody 
the  traditional  Latin  culture.  Thus  VS-ers 
find  a compounded  dilemma  of  understand- 
ing and  absorbing  two  languages  and  cul- 
tures. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  cul- 
tural groups  is  complex.  Most  of  the  Latins 


originate  from  Kekchi  background  and  cul- 
ture. These  “children”  of  the  Kekchi  are 
rejected  by  the  supporters  of  authentic  Kek- 
chi culture.  There  is  a strong  tendency  in 
the  Kekchi  group  to  resist  Latin ization. 

In  initial  contacts  with  the  government 
agricultural  department  and  local  leaders, 
tbe  VS  fellows  were  eagerly  welcomed.  The 
agricultural  department  supervisor  offered 
seeds,  insecticides,  and  fertilizers  for  crop 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  the  use  of  their 
office  facilities. 

The  Nazarene  Church  operates  a Bible 


school  in  the  Coban  area.  They  invited  Vol- 
untary Service  fellows  to  teach  part  time  in 
the  school  in  an  attempt  to  develop  an 
agricultural  curriculum.  Eventually  this  de- 
partment would  become  self-supporting  and 
would  provide  training  experience  for  pas- 
tors and  lay  workers. 

Since  the  Kekchi  live  in  small  scattered 
settlements  in  rural  areas,  the  fellows  will 
relate  to  rural  villages  throughout  the  Co- 
ban area.  As  they  learn  to  know  the  people, 
they  will  offer  agricultural  and  general  com- 
munity development  assistance. 


Conference  Held  on  Human  Relations  and  the  Law 


“Let’s  stop  lying.  There  is  no  room  in 
America  for  race  hate.  And  if  we  admit  hate, 
we  are  dividing  the  people.” 

These  were  the  words  of  an  opening  ad- 
dress given  by  Charles  Evers,  Mississippi 
candidate  for  Congress,  at  what  was  proba- 
bly the  first  conference  on  Human  Relations 
and  the  Law,  held  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Mar.  7-9,  1968. 

One  felt  there  a spirit  of  urgency  in  meet- 
ing a fast-approaching  deadline — an  urgency 
that  beckoned  more  than  mere  rhetoric, 
especially  if  it  was  divorced  from  any  inten- 
tion of  arriving  at  or  carrying  out  a solution. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
face  the  underlying  causes  of  problems  in 
intergroup  relations  and  to  find  the  ration- 
ale supporting  the  integration  of  all  public 
institutions.  The  publication  of  the  presi- 
dent’s Report  on  Civil  Disorders  coincided 
more  or  less  with  this  meeting,  so  helped  to 
clear  the  air  of  pretensions,  doubts,  and 
camouflage.  So  the  speeches  of  this  confer- 
ence were  not  tiresome  sociological  studies 
on  the  various  topics,  but  rather  reports  on 
the  status  quo  of  existing  conditions  and 
what  was  being  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  frighten  us.  After  the  speeches  there 
were  panels  and  workshops  which  gave 
opportunity  to  a wide  variety  of  experts 
and  interested  people  to  formulate  their 
own  convictions  and  conclusions. 

One  of  the  outstanding  values  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  ample  representation  of 
speakers:  from  the  mayor  of  Mathis,  Tex. 
(where  our  church  has  a significant  congre- 
gation of  over  150  members),  a town  of  some 
6,000  people,  about  80  percent  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans;  to  Louis  Mason,  Jr., 
councilman  and  director  of  Human  Relations 
Commission  in  Pittsburg;  to  Sol  Rabkin, 
legal  director  of  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B’nai  B’rith,  New  York;  to  M.  Patterson  Sikes, 
V.A.  Hospital  psychologist  from  Houston; 
and  more  than  twenty  others  of  the  same 
caliber.  There  were  colored  and  Mexican 
American  lawyers,  judges,  senators,  minis- 
ters, and  professors  that  took  their  places 
next  to  the  best  from  anywhere,  all  of 
whom  expressed  this  same  urgency  of  meet- 
ing “the  long,  hot  summer  ahead  of  us.” 

Ambassador  Dr.  Hector  P.  Garcia,  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly 


(native  of  Corpus  Christi),  asked  several 
uncomfortable  questions,  such  as:  “Who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  in  1848? 
Aren’t  these  Mexican  American  names  good 
enough  to  appear  on  present-day  legislature, 
school  board  minutes,  draft  board  decisions, 
or  jury  panels?” 

Sol  Rabkin,  speaking  about  the  “Signifi- 
cance of  Urban  Riots,”  diagnosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “The  military  armaments  of 
the  police  force  will  not  control  riots.  . . . 
The  white  reaction  to  riots  is  that  law  and 
order  must  prevail,  but  the  white  solution 
will  have  to  include  ‘justice  and  freedom,’ 
or  there  will  be  no  law  nor  order.” 

An  illustration  of  this  could  be  a common 
case  in  which  neighbor  M feels  that  he  has 
been  discriminated  against  and  for  which 
the  law  does  provide  a legal  procedure. 
There  may  be  a difficulty,  however,  in  that 
if  “the  law”  finds  that  he  was  mistaken,  he 
is  then  fined  $500  for  his  naive  malevolence. 

If  there  was  any  weak  moment  in  the 
conference,  it  could  have  been  the  fact  that 
the  police  force  had  no  one  present  who 
really  defended  it  or  who  offered  any  ade- 
quate proposition  for  more  respect  and 
efficiency.  Several  suggested  that  the  Nation- 
al Guard  could  lead,  not  to  a “great  society,” 
but  to  a police  state. 

Of  course,  for  a Christian  minister  the 
constant  question  was  what  the  Christian 
has  to  do  with  these  “worldly”  problems. 
Must  we  also  succumb  to  the  superficiality 
of  mere  talk?  The  one  impression  this 
“spectator”  received  was  the  immediacy  in 
our  society  of  a camouflaged,  explosive  hate 
that  would  not  go  away  with  the  pronounce- 
ment of  neat  Christian  words.  What  can  the 
Mennonite  Church  do? 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  Mennonite 
Church  can  do,  and  which  all  Christian  de- 
nominations must  do,  before  any  kind  of 
substantial  social  or  Christian  solution  can 
be  reached.  We  can  and  must  get  rid  of 
hate.  And  that  is  very  difficult  to  do  when 
you  don’t  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  especially  if 
you  realize  some  “gifts  of  rich  reward”  for 
it — or  not  so  rich! 

How  can  you  do  that?  How  can  you  get 
rid  of  hate?  First,  you  “get  converted”  by 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  brings  the 
love  of  God  alive  in  you.  Then  you  start 
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going  around  trying  to  understand  why 
these  hateful  people  are  as  they  are  and  do 
as  they  do.  Then  you  correct  your  part  of 
the  “duel.” 

And  stop  lying. 

How  do  you  convince  people  who  say 
they  do  not  have  any  race  problem  in  their 
town  . . . or  in  their  heart? — Elvin  V. 
Snyder. 

Texas  CPS-ers  Have  Vision 
for  New  Church 

During  the  past  nine  months  one  single 
man  and  two  couples  representing  the 
Mennonite  Church  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  went  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  to  be- 
come involved  in  Civilian  Peace  Service. 
But  they  also  went  with  the  vision  that  a 
new  church  should  be  established  there. 

In  a recent  meeting  of  Nelson  Kauffman, 
secretary  of  home  missions  and  evangelism, 
with  the  group,  this  vision  became  clear. 
Questioning  on  what  kind  of  church  and 
program  was  envisioned  revealed  there  was 
agreement  that  the  group  sees  the  new 
church  made  up  of  local  people  as  well  as 
CPS-ers. 

The  small  group  there  now,  including 
sponsor  Ben  Eberly  and  family,  will  be 
making  contacts  and  building  friendship  with 
local  residents.  This  group  of  four  family 
units  from  four  different  areas  of  the  church 
need  and  request  prayer  for  the  realization 
of  their  vision. 

Other  persons  interested  in  becoming  a 
part  of  the  new  church  are  invited  to  write 
Ben  Eberly,  sponsor,  6206  Woodward  Ave., 
Amarillo,  Tex.  79106. 


Calendar 


Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  12-15. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indian  a- Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Camp  nurse  needed  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  June  14  to  Aug. 
30.  Contact  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666.  Tele.: 
412  423-2056. 

Eleventh  Annual  Missionary  and  Inspira- 
tional Song  Meeting,  Columbia  Mennonite 
Mission,  Columbia,  Pa.,  May  12.  Instructors: 
Wilbert  Lind,  Mark  A.  Kniss.  Song  leaders: 
Mervin  E.  Boll,  LeRoy  Reitz. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregations:  Cassel,  Tavistock,  Ont.: 

North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.;  Walnut  Hill  Chapel, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Faith,  Downey,  Calif. 

Gerald  Sieber,  Arthur,  111.,  will  join  the 
faculty  at  Hesston  College  as  the  new 
varsity  coach  and  physical  education  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Sieber,  presently  serving  in  the 
physical  education  department  at  Tabor 
College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  will  assume  his 
new  duties  beginning  September  1968. 

Sieber,  formerly  from  Freeport,  111.,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Hesston  College  and  a 1966 
graduate  of  Goshen  College.  His  parents 
are  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sieber,  Arthur, 
111. 

Truman  Steiner,  Orrville,  Ohio,  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  deacon  for  the  Chest- 
nut Ridge  congregation,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Apr. 
13.  Bishop  Linden  M.  Wenger  was  in 
charge  of  the  ordination,  assisted  by  Mahlon 
L.  Blosser  and  Rudy  Stauffer. 

Samuel  V.  Martin  and  Charles  E. 
Rainer,  both  of  Duchess,  Alta.,  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  Apr.  7,  to  serve  the 
Duchess  congregation. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Nine  at 
Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.;  three  at  Trissels, 
Broadway,  Va. ; four  at  Bethel,  Broadway, 
Va. ; one  at  Buckhorn,  Mathias,  W.  Va. ; one 
at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  eight  at  Zion, 
Hubbard,  Ore.;  six  at  Central,  Archbold, 
Ohio;  twelve  at  Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio; 
four  at  Lyon  Street,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  seven 
at  Midland,  Mich.;  eight  at  Bethany,  Albany, 
Ore. 

Special  meetings:  Kenneth  G.  Good, 
Lanham,  Md.,  at  Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
May  20-26.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Talcum,  Ky.,  May  5-12. 

Elam  Stoltzfus  has  been  granted  a minis- 
terial permit  by  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  to  serve  in  the  Lancaster 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church.  Installation  serv- 
ices will  be  held  May  5,  6:30  p.m.,  at  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church. 

Women’s  Spring  Retreat,  May  9,  at 
Eastern  Board  Headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa., 
Mrs.  J.  Harold  (Margaret)  Breneman, 


speaker;  May  16-18,  at  Camp  Hebron, 
Halifax,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Eby  (Elva)  Leaman, 
speaker.  The  theme  will  be:  “Treasure  in 
Earthen  Vessels” — the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
reservation  or  information  write  Mrs.  Lloyd 
H.  Weaver,  501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster, 
Pa  17602. 

Lee  Kanagy  told  of  an  encounter  in  the 
Kanagy  home  in  Furano,  Japan:  “For  one 
month  Miss  Terayama,  a senior  college 
student  from  Sapporo,  came  to  live  with  us 
so  that  she  could  practice  her  English.  She 
insisted  on  working  for  nothing  just  to  learn 
English.” 

J.  Howard  Barclay,  acting  executive 
secretary  for  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal, 
requested,  “We  do  want  you  to  continue 
to  pray  for  the  church  in  Nepal — for  a deep 
spirit  of  oneness  and  fellowship;  for  special 
grace  and  wisdom  to  pastors  and  leaders; 
for  steadfastness  in  the  times  of  persecution 
which  they  face.  ...” 

Dr.  Warren  Lambright,  first-term  mis- 
sionary to  Ghana,  reported  that  he  was 
quite  impressed  with  the  general  setup  and 
facilities  of  the  hospital  at  Adidome,  a town 
near  Accra.  However,  the  hospital  was 
drastically  understaffed,  with  one  over- 
worked doctor  handling  most  of  the  patient 
load. 

Congregational  leaders — pastors,  mission 
board  members,  MYF  officers — should  plan 
now  to  attend  Mission  ’68  to  be  held  at 
Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
July  4-7.  The  1968  theme  is  “Adventure  in 
Mission,”  designed  to  involve  the  whole 
family  in  mission. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  most  thought-provoking  item  in  each 
Herald  is  “My  Prayer.”  I read  it  each  time,  and 
actually  pray  it  as  1 read.  It  always  fits  my  situa- 
tion too  well. 

Reading  Arnold  Cressman’s  column  (Apr.  9 
issue)  makes  me  anxious  for  the  Peacemakers 
studies.  I too  pray  the  studies  will  mean  action. 
The  death  of  Dr.  King,  a nonviolent  leader, 
should  surely  jar  us  loose.  As  Arnold  said,  peace- 
making is  breaking  down  walls;  it  is  active.  We 
must  overcome  our  fear  of  others,  non-Christians, 
other  denominations,  other  races  and  cultures. 
Only  God’s  perfect  love  will  cast  out  this  fear  so 
that  we  can  use  our  energy  in  peacemaking,  not 
in  bickering  among  ourselves. 

Continue  articles  on  race  relations.  Help  us 
middle-class  whites  understand  the  problems  and 
feelings  of  others.  Help  us  sit  where  they  sit  so 
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that  we  can  understand  and  love. 

— Mrs.  Luke  Yoder,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
• • • 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bergey,  Willard  L.  and  Thelma  (Godshall), 
Morris,  Pa.,  ninth  child,  sixth  son,  John  Nathan, 
Apr.  2,  1968. 

Eichelberger,  Alie  and  Barbara  (Miller),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Lisa 
Ann,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Eicher,  C.  Samuel  and  Roma  Jean  (Diller), 
Albany,  Ore.,  second  daughter,  Dani  Kaye,  Mar. 
25,  1968. 

Erb,  John  and  Doris  (Hershberger),  Osage, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janet  Marie, 
bom  Nov.  20,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Feb. 
23,  1968. 

Keeler,  Donald  and  Marilyn  (Yothers),  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Donald  Scott,  Mar.  19,  1968. 

Mast,  Amos  and  Betty  (Mullett),  Greentown, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  DeAnn  Renee, 
Mar.  26,  1968. 

Mast,  Fremon  and  Eleanor  (Erb),  West  Farm- 
ington, Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Clifford  Rav, 
Feb.  19,  1968. 

Miller,  Glen  and  Ella  Mae  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Colleen  Elaine,  Apr.  1,  1968. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Leabell  (Troyer),  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Jo, 
bom  Dec.  31,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Mar. 
5,  1968. 

Newcomer,  Arthur  L.  and  Mary  (Rosenberger), 
Green  Mountain  Falls,  Colo.,  second  child,  first 
son,  Samuel  Scott,  Apr.  5,  1968. 

Shipman,  Dean  and  LuElla  (Lindsay),  Detroit 
Lakes,  Minn.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eugene 
Wendell,  Mar.  4,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Dareld  and  Joannita  (Hirschy),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  jo 
Annita,  Nov.  28,  1967. 

Weaver,  William  and  Susan  Jane  (Miller),  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  second  son,  Steven  Lynn,  Mar.  28, 
1968. 

Yeackley,  Darrel  and  Naomi  (Riley),  Milford, 
Neb.,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Jackie,  Mar.  25 
1968. 

Yoder,  Luke  and  Marilyn  (Rufenacht),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  and  fourth  sons,  received  for  adoption, 
Apr.  1,  1968:  Ruben  Luke,  bom  May  31,  1961, 
and  Ramon  Carlos,  bom  June  11,  1963. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brilhart — Huss. — Eugene  Brilhart,  Scottdale 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Huss,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church,  by  Percy  Ellenberger  and 
Gerald  Studer,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Cavanaugh — Hartzler. — Rodney  G.  Cavanaugh 
and  Jean  Hartzler,  both  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  King- 
view  cong.,  by  C.  Smith  Hixson  and  John  M. 
Drescher,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Chevalier — Frey. — Daryl  Chevalier,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  and  Myrtle  Frey,  Elmira,  Ont.,  both  of 
Floradale  cong.,  by  Gerald  E.  Good,  Mar.  30,  1968. 

Grieser — Zook. — Daniel  Grieser,  Flanagan,  III., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Norma  Zook,  Flanagan,  111., 
Bowne  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Alton  Horst,  Apr.  6,’ 
1968. 

Kauffman — Stoltzfus. — David  G.  Kauffman. 

Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Weavertown  cong.,  and  Mary 
S.  Stoltzfus,  Kenned yville,  Md.,  Harmony  cong., 


by  Elam  L.  Kauffman,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Lederman — Kanagy. — Roger  Lederman,  Leo 
(Ind.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Kanagy,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy,  assisted  by 
Herbert  Yoder,  Mar.  9,  1968. 

Lehman — Wadel. — Clair  B.  Lehman,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Eunice  E.  Wadel, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Williamson  cong.,  by  Mahlon 
D.  Eshleman,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

McCleary — Horst. — Ronald  A.  McCleary,  Wil- 
liamsport, Md.,  Dargan  cong.,  and  Anna  May 
Horst,  Maugansville,  Md.,  Williamson  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Shellenberger — Wert. — Donald  M.  Shellenber- 
ger,  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Lois  Ann  Wert, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Wenger — Stoner. — Irvin  Sensenig  Wenger, 

Leola,  Pa.,  Carpenter’s  cong.,  and  Janet  Elaine 
Stoner,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger’s  cong.,  by  Paul 
G.  Landis,  Apr.  6,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Anderson,  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  and  Alice 
Mansfield,  was  born  in  Camden  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct. 
16,  1883;  died  at  the  Bothwell  Hospital,  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  Apr.  9,  1968;  aged  84  y.  5 m.  24  d.  On  Apr. 
13,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Lee  Anderson,  who 
died  Aug.  5,  1959.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Evert 
Lee  and  Roy  Pearl),  6 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Roy),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  George  McDowell  and 
Mrs.  John  Snelling).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Ozark  Chapel,  Apr.  11,  with  John  H.  Thorn- 
berry  and  Leroy  Gingerich  officiating;  interment 
in  Conway  Cemetery,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

Baltzersen,  Christian  T.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Theodora  (Weigel)  Baltzersen,  of  Schwenksville, 
Pa.,  was  born  Feb.  15,  1907;  died  at  the  Potts- 
town  (Pa.)  Memorial  Hospital,  Mar.  2,  1968;  aged 
61  y.  15  d.  He  is  survived  by  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Margaret  Rodgers).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Norman  D.  Holcombe  Funeral  Home, 
Trappe,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  with  Stanley  R.  Freed 
officiating;  interment  in  Keelor’s  Cemetery,  Obe- 
lisk, Pa. 


Gerber,  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Benjamin  C. 
and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Hochstetler,  was  bom  Sept. 
23,  1895;  died  at  the  Pomerene  Memorial  Hospital, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Mar.  18,  1968;  aged  72  y.  5 m. 
25  d.  On  Dec.  3,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Aden 
Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons 
(Titus,  Dennis,  Willis,  Orrie,  David,  Robert,  and 
John),  4 daughters  (Fern — Mrs.  Milton  Hofstetter, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Danny  Weaver,  Mary — Mrs.  Ray 
Norr,  and  Ruth),  3 brothers  (Oscar,  Joe,  and 
Homer),  3 sisters  (Ada,  Ora,  and  Katie),  and  21 
randchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
aughter  (Barbara),  one  grandson,  one  brother, 
and  one  sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mar- 
tin’s Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  21,  with  Roman  Stutzman  and  Warren 
Miller  officiating. 

Homes,  Anna  May,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hetty  (Weaver)  Bixler,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  1885;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Elmer,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged 
83  y.  2 m.  1 d.  On  Mar.  24,  1907,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Amos  J.  Homes,  who  died  Apr.  19,  1957. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Ralph  B.,  Elmer  L.,  Roy  B., 
and  Walter  A.),  7 grandchildren,  one  great- 
randchild,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lottie  Culp),  and  one 
rother  (Samuel).  One  daughter  (Clara)  died  in 
1949.  She  was  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
14,  with  Mahlon  Miller  officiating. 

Landes,  Hannah  H.,  daughter  of  Franklin  B. 
and  Maggie  (Heimer)  Kratz,  was  born  at  Hen- 
dricks, Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1888;  died  at  Collegeville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1968;  aged  80  y.  2 m.  24  d.  On  Jan. 
19,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Isaac  T.  Landes, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ralph 
K.  and  Paul  K.)  and  2 sisters  (Sallie — Mrs.  Elmer 
M.  Mack  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Hertzler).  An  infant 
daughter  (Hannah)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Upper  Skippack  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  6,  with 
Elmer  Kolb,  Daniel  Reinford,  and  Eugene  Kerr 
officiating. 

Maust,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Elisabeth  (Beachey)  Otto,  was  bom  near  Springs, 
Pa,  Feb.  1,  1879;  died  at  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Mar.  21,  1968;  aged  89  v.  1 m. 
27  d.  On  Aug.  23,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Si- 
mon J.  Maust,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  and  2 daughters  (Ray  Otto, 
Walter  Floyd,  Ruth  Naomi — Mrs.  Donald  Hollada, 
and  Barbara  Lucille — Mrs.  Harley  Detrick),  13 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  She 


VIETNAM:  WHO  CARES? 


by  Atlee  and  Winifred  Beechy 

This  book  is  about  the  people  of  Vietnam  and 
their  efforts  to  meet  life  under  circumstances 
which  they  cannot  understand  nor  control.  It 
reveals  an  escalation  of  concern  among  American 
Protestant  Christians  for  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Beechy.  the  first  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Vietnam  Christian  Service,  shares  his 
observations  and  reactions  to  Vietnam.  A report 
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Christ  and  the  church  to  alleviate  human  need 
caused  by  war.  $2.00 
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was  a member  of  the  Springs  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Mar.  24,  with  Walter  C. 
Otto  and  Roy  Otto  officiating. 

Peachey,  Solomon,  son  of  Solomon  D.  and 
Catherine  (Spicher)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1897;  died  at  his  home  near 
Belleville,  Mar.  28,  1968;  aged  70  y.  5 m.  29  d. 
On  Dec.  24,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  M. 
King,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Roger),  4 brothers  and  4 sisters  (Urie  K.,  Katie 
— Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Yoder,  Rachel — Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Yoder,  Ada — Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Byler,  Harvey 
L.,  Eva — Mrs.  Ezra  Kauffman,  Raymond  R., 
and  Louis  S.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Allens- 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  31,  with  Elrose  Hartzler  and  Nelson  R.  Roth 
officiating. 

Schlosser,  Irwin  Cassel,  son  of  Valentine  H. 
and  Eliza  (Cassel)  Schlosser,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1887;  died  at  Silver 
Stream  Nursing  Home,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Mar.  24, 
1968;  aged  81  y.  2 m.  12  d.  His  first  wife  (Lizzie) 
died  Feb.  25,  1947.  He  was  married  to  Ida  C. 
Rittenhouse,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Marcus  L.,  Irvin  L.,  Grace  L. — Mrs. 
Homer  Musselman,  Mildred  L. — Mrs.  James 
Thomas,  and  Arlene  L. — Mrs.  Joseph  Cavanaugh), 
15  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren,  2 step- 
daughters (Charlotte  A. — Mrs.  Henry  Wack  and 
Carolyn — Mrs.  James  Stuart),  one  stepgrandchild, 

2 sisters,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Plains  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  28,  with  John  E.  Lapp,  Henry  P. 
Yoder,  and  David  Whitermore  officiating. 

Shantz,  Henry  David,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rachel 
(Harshberger)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Cullom,  111., 
Dec.  9,  1891;  died  at  Weatherford,  Okla.,  Mar.  25, 
1968;  aged  76  y.  3 m.  16  d.  On  Jan.  8,  1941,  he 
was  married  to  Phebe  Waters,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Rose — Mrs.  Barry 
Zimmerman),  3 grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mary 
— Mrs.  L.  J.  Miller,  Lily — Mrs.  Fred  Hodges,  and 
Effie — Mrs.  Elza  Neville).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Church,  with  W.  L. 
Hopkins,  Chester  Slagell,  and  Alva  Swartzen- 
druber  officiating. 

Stoltzfus,  Christian  B.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Ra- 
chel (Beiler)  Stoltzfus,  was  bom  at  Morgantown, 
Pa,  Sept.  1,  1896;  died  at  Intercourse,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack,  Apr.  6,  1968;  aged  71  y.  7 m.  5 d. 
On  Feb.  3,  1921,  he  married  Barbara  Smoker, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Lena 
Mae — Mrs.  Levi  B.  Smoker,  Rebecca  A. — Mrs. 
David  A.  Yoder,  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  Harvey  W. 
Stoltzfus,  Omar,  Emanuel,  and  Daniel  B. ),  one 
sister  (Rachel — Mrs.  Daniel  Esh),  one  brother 
(Daniel  B. ),  and  14  grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Apr.  10,  with  Ira  Kurtz,  Harvey 
Z.  Stoltzfus,  and  Abner  Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Williams,  Iva,  daughter  of  John  and  Matilda 
(Northrup)  Williams,  was  bom  at  Ellisburg,  N.Y., 
Apr.  13,  1881;  died  at  the  House  ot  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  Mar.  25,  1968; 
aged  86  y.  11  m.  12  d.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Woodville  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Carpenter-Stoodley  Funeral  Home,  Mar. 
27,  with  Andrew  Gingerich  officiating. 

Yantzi,  Christian  R.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Yantzi,  was  bom  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Feb.  22,  1886;  died  at  the  Stratford  (Ont.) 
Hospital,  from  a stroke,  Apr.  6,  1968;  aged  82  y. 
1 m.  15  d.  In  1911  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 
daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Solomon  Gerber,  Malinda 
— Mrs.  Milton  Roth,  Anna — Mrs.  Lome  Baechler, 
Wilma — Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Stere,  Dorothy — Mrs. 
Alvin  Lebold,  Mary — Mrs.  William  Baechler, 
Ruby — Mrs.  Carlyle  Holst,  Emma — Mrs.  Mahlon 
Steinman,  and  Vema — Mrs.  John  Brayshaw),  2 
sons  (Mahlon  and  Lester),  47  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Noah  and 
Jacob).  He  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East 
Zorra  Church,  Apr.  9,  with  Newton  L.  Gingrich, 
assisted  by  Henry  Yantzi,  officiating. 
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Three 

Aspects  of  Love 
in  Marriage 

By  John  F.  Murray 

The  Bible  has  a great  deal  to  say  about  marriage  and  the 
responsibilities  of  husbands  and  wives.  It  has  much  to  say 
about  the  type  of  home  a Christian  should  establish. 

The  one  word  that  permeates  each  discussion  of  marriage 
and  the  home  is  love.  Without  love,  life  is  empty.  Love 
sweetens  every  relationship;  it  casts  out  fear.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  endures  when  all  else  fails. 

But  the  real  questions  which  everyone  must  face  are: 
What  kind  of  love  is  this?  What  kind  of  love  can  you  live 
on?  To  answer  these  questions  let  us  consider  three  aspects 
of  love  in  marriage. 

First,  there  is  the  romantic  aspect  of  love.  Involved  here  is 
a mutual  attraction  of  one  person  to  another.  It  involves  also 
the  natural  desire  for  attention  and  appreciation.  Added  to 
these  is  affection  and  the  joy  of  being  in  the  other  s pres- 
ence. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  define  romantic  love,  for  many 
people  have  degraded  and  perverted  it  through  selfishness 
and  lust.  Nevertheless,  to  be  happy  there  must  be  a genuine 
attraction  between  husband  and  wife. 

This  attraction  between  husband  and  wife  was  given  by 
God  in  creation.  The  Bible  says.  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.  . . . Therefore  shall  a man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen.  1 :27 ; 2:24). 


John  F.  Murray  is  assistant  pastor  at  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind. 


Love  for  one  another  in  marriage  is  nourished  by  confi- 
dence and  respect;  by  being  clean,  wholesome,  and  attractive; 
by  kindness,  consideration,  and  small  acts  of  thoughtfulness. 
Th  is  kind  of  love  keeps  alive  something  of  the  zest  and 
“special-ness”  of  courtship  days. 

In  marriage  love  should  never  be  taken  for  granted.  It 
must  continually  be  cultivated  by  those  same  pleasing  words 
and  attentions  which  attracted  you  to  one  another  in  court- 
ship. 

Second,  there  is  the  domestic  aspect  of  love.  This  kind  of 
love  makes  a house  into  a home.  It  takes  a husband  as  an 
individual  and  a wife  as  an  individual  and  their  children  as 
individuals  and  makes  them  into  a family.  A happy  family  is 
more  than  a group  of  individuals  living  together  for  the  sake 
of  convenience;  and  a happy  home  is  more  than  a place  to 
eat,  sleep,  and  hang  up  your  hat. 


We  had  school  at  our 
house  last  night.  Examina- 
tion time.  I was  teacher. 
Mamma  and  Daddy  were 
my  pupils.  Just  pretend, 
you  know. 

But  they  flunked.  Three 
easy  questions.  Easy  for 
grownups  anyway. 

First  was  where  did  1 
come  from.  They  really 
“goofed”  on  this  one.  Said 
the  doctor  brought  me.  I 
know  better.  God  made  me, 
real  tiny.  I lived  in  a place 
inside  Mamma  until  I was 
big  enough  to  live  outside. 
My  Sunday-school  teacher 
told  me. 

Where  am  I going  should 
have  been  easy.  They  got 
it  partly  right.  Said  I’m  go- 
ing to  heaven  when  I die. 
Of  course  I will,  if  I follow 
Jesus  and  let  Him  tell  me 
how  to  live.  They  just  didn’t 
finish  the  answer. 

The  last  one  they  left 
blank.  Why  am  1 here? 
That’s  funny.  You’d  think 
people  old  enough  and 
smart  enough  to  be  mam- 
mas and  daddies  could  an- 
swer that  question. 

But  they  flunked.  I’ll 
have  to  give  them  another 
examination — later. 
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The  domestic  aspect  of  love  involves  honest  labor  so  that 
the  family  will  have  money  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
medical  care.  Money  can  be  a real  source  of  contention  in 
the  home.  Therefore  money  should  be  budgeted  wisely.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  should  not  overspend  the  family  income. 
Happy  is  the  family  who  knows  the  difference  between  their 
needs  and  wants,  and  can  limit  their  wants  to  stay  within 
their  means. 

Love  in  marriage  involves  the  rearing  and  discipline  of 
children.  Many  children  are  cheated  by  parents  who  do  not 
take  time  to  correct  and  teach  their  children  sound  ways  of 
everyday  living.  This  is  a major  cause  of  delinquency. 

Love  at  home  also  involves  hospitality.  Entertaining  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  strangers  in  your  home  will  add  much  to 
your  marriage.  Such  fellowship  can  broaden  the  aspirations 
and  horizons  of  every  member  of  the  family.  These  are  some 
dividends  for  those  who  share  their  lives  and  home  with 
others. 

Further,  this  domestic  aspect  of  love  involves  the  small, 
“everydayish”  duties  of  life — duties  like  cooking  meals,  doing 
dishes,  sweeping  the  floors,  mowing  the  grass,  fixing  the 
broken  window,  keeping  the  car  in  repair.  These  tasks  may 
seem  too  small,  too  unimportant  and  insignificant  to  mention 
in  a wedding  ceremony,  but  these  tasks  left  undone  result  in 
nagging  and  resentment,  and  often  lead  to  bitterness  and 
broken  homes. 

In  speaking  of  this  domestic  aspect  of  love,  the  Bible  says, 
“Who  can  find  a virtuous  woman?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 

. . . [She]  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  . . . She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  [ Saying]  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all” 
(Prov.  31:10  ff. ).  What  wife  and  mother  does  not  desire  this 
kind  of  “special-ness”  from  her  husband  and  children!  But 
such  praise  is  only  a by-product  of  her  own  devotion  and 
industriousness. 

What  is  true  of  the  wife  is  also  true  of  the  husband.  The 
husband  who  faithfully  takes  his  place  and  does  his  part  in 
the  home  is  likewise  worthy  of  praise.  He  is  a source  of  se- 
curity and  stability  for  the  family.  His  wife  and  children  will 
find  it  easy  to  love  and  respect  him. 

To  some  people  the  marriage  relationship  is  a 50-50 
proposition.  The  wife  gives  half  and  the  husband  gives  half. 
But  I say  to  you,  the  marriage  relationship  is  a 100-100 
proposition.  The  husband  and  wife  must  each  give  their  all, 
100  percent,  to  one  another  and  to  their  children. 

The  third  aspect  of  love  is  the  divine.  It  is  a love  like  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ.  This  kind  of  love  does  not  seek  selfish 
advantage,  but  gladly  gives  its  all  for  the  good  of  others.  It 
spreads  joy  in  hours  of  sorrow.  It  gives  courage  to  face  the 
trials  and  disappointments  of  life.  It  overcomes  strife  and 
misunderstandings  with  patience  and  kindness.  This  kind  of 
love  always  forgives  when  wronged. 

This  divine  aspect  of  love  is  nourished  and  kept  vibrant 
by  regular  church  worship,  by  the  daily  reading  of  God’s 
Word,  and  by  unitedly  sharing  your  joys  and  heartaches  to- 


gether with  God  in  prayer. 

In  speaking  of  this  divine  aspect  of  love,  the  Bible  says, 
“You  wives  must  learn  to  adapt  yourselves  to  your  hus- 
bands, as  you  submit  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  for  the  hus- 
band is  the  ‘head’  of  the  wife  in  the  same  way  that  Christ 
is  head  of  the  Church.  . . . The  willing  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  Christ  should  be  reproduced  in  the  submission  of 
wives  to  their  husbands.  But,  remember,  this  means  that  the 
husband  must  give  his  wife  the  same  sort  of  love  that  Christ 
gave  to  the  Church,  when  he  sacrificed  himself  for  her”  (Eph. 
5:22  ff.,  Phillips  translation). 

In  conclusion,  these  three  aspects  of  love — the  romantic, 
the  domestic,  and  the  divine — must  be  woven  together  in 
marriage.  Indeed  these  aspects  of  love  cannot  really  be 
separated  from  one  another,  for  they  are  all  part  of  God’s 
divine  plan  for  marriage.  This  love  involves  a total  commit- 
ment of  husband  and  wife  to  each  other.  This  love  must  be 
as  strong  as  death,  for  those  joined  in  the  marriage  relation- 
ship are  joined  for  life. 

As  you  build  your  home  on  this  kind  of  love  each  day, 
there  will  be  bright  hope  for  tomorrow.  And  when  tomorrow 
comes,  yesterday  will  have  its  pleasant  memories.  Such  is 
the  joy  of  married  life  for  those  who  follow  God’s  plan.  □ 


Mother's  Part 

One  of  the  mother’s  greatest  privileges  is  to  teach  her 
child  to  pray.  Mother  is  the  child’s  first  instructor  about  God 
and  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Mother,  not  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  minister,  or  theologian,  is  the  greatest  instructor  for 
God.  Later  years  of  dependence,  trust,  and  obedience  are 
shaped  at  the  side  of  the  mother.  Here  the  deep  impressions 
of  God’s  reality,  reliability,  and  real  love  are  formed. 

Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  not  only  prayed  for  her 
son,  giving  him  to  the  Lord  even  before  his  birth,  but  also 
taught  him  about  God  before  the  priest  Eli  did.  How  do  we 
know  this?  Notice  her  teaching  found  in  the  poem  of  praise 
in  1 Samuel  2. 

In  this  prayer  Hannah  reveals  the  basic  elements  about 
God  which  she  certainly  taught  to  Samuel.  She  expresses  a 
joyous  faith  and  complete  trust  in  God.  God,  to  Hannah,  was 
a God  of  greatness,  holiness,  power,  and  knowledge.  He  is 
just  and  merciful  and  she  praises  God  for  His  great  salvation 
and  for  these.  His  attributes. 

Notice  also  the  great  truths  which  arise  out  of  such  be- 
lief in  God.  In  contrast  to  God’s  power  all  the  world’s  pow- 
er is  as  nothing.  God’s  love  extends  to  the  least  of  His  chil- 
dren. The  person  who  does  wrong  will  be  defeated  and  God 
shall  triumph  in  final  judgment. 

What  better  bequest  can  a mother  make  to  her  children 
than  such  a concept  of  God?  And,  as  always,  our  truest  and 
best  thoughts  about  God  and  others  instinctively  rise  in 
prayer. — D. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Let  Freedom  Ring" 

So,  the  mask  has  been  tom  away 
From  the  face  of  racist  America. 

The  high  priest  of  nonviolence  has 
Suffered  a violent  death  by  the  finger 
Of  one  man,  the  symbol  of  a sick  society. 

Let  no  one  say  who  has  ever  felt  the 
Subtle  surge  of  hate  for  his  brother, 

“The  murderer  is  no  symbol  of  me,” 

For  God  says,  “Who  hates  in  his  heart 
Is  equal  to  the  killer.  ” And  who  has  hate? 

Is  it  not  he  who  knows  his  brother 
Has  lain  broken  for  a hundred  years  along  the  way 
And  yet  while  passing  by  has  been  in  prayer  with  himself, 
“Lord,  I thank  Thee  that  I am  not  (colored)  as  other  men 
are. 

I pray  for  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

Bless  all  conditions  of  mankind — and  continue 
To  bless  me  of  the  status  quo,  for  I like  it  so.  Amen”? 

Such  praying  has  soured  on  our  lips, 

For  we  are  guilty.  We  have  left  undone 
Much  of  what  we  might  have  done. 

We  have  been  a part  of  the  sickness  of  the  land 
And  so  have  contributed  in  shaping 
The  mind  of  the  man  who  put  his  sickness  to  work 
With  a telescopic  sight  on  a gun. 

One  prayer  only  is  left  for  us  to  pray, 

“God  be  merciful,  for  we  are  sinners.” 

“Let  justice  roll  down  like  waters 
And  righteousness  as  a mighty  stream.  ” 

Let  us  now  help  the  prophet  to  cut 
From  the  mountain  of  oppression 
The  stone  of  hope. 

Let  freedom  ring  first  from  the  lives 
Of  those  who  are  free  indeed. 

Let  freedom  ring  with  appropriate  action 
In  the  communities  where 
The  people  of  God  have  begun  to  understand 
That  God  is  for  the  oppressed. 

Let  freedom  ring  with  words  made  flesh 
In  the  shape  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus. 

Let  freedom  ring  until  it  can  be  said  that  in  every  way 
“The  blind  can  see,  the  lame  walk, 

The  lepers  are  made  clean,  the  deaf  hear. 

The  dead  are  raised  to  life, 

And  the  good  news  is  preached  to  the  poor.’ 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

0 Cod, 

Today  I tremble 
At  the  thought 
Of  my  own  inadequacy 
To  live  solely  for  You 
And  to  serve  others 
As  I ought. 

1 confess  to  a selfish  heart 
And  to  desires 

Which  drive  me  in  different  directions. 

Forgive  my  self-seeking 

And  help  me  see 

What  the  gospel  is  all  about — 

A seeking  and  forgiving  Savior 
To  save  me  from  myself — 

A loving  and  sovereign  Lord 
To  lead  me  out  of  every  bondage 
To  liberty  and  love — 

To  find  true  freedom 
By  surrender 

To  the  Christ  through  whom  I pray 
Right  now. 

Amen. 


Newlinville  Church 


The  work  at  Newlinville,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  began  in  1946.  Services 
were  held  in  a home  of  one  of  the  members.  In  1952  the  church  was 
built  and  the  same  year  Elmer  D.  Leaman  was  chosen  and  ordained 
minister.  In  1954  David  F.  Lapp  was  chosen  by  lot  and  ordained  dea- 
con. In  1967  Bro.  Leaman  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Millwood  District. 
On  Feb.  25,  1968,  Harold  Engel  was  ordained  minister.  The  membership 
is  30. 
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Editorials 


Why  a Church-Owned  Publishing  House? 


This  question  of  the  “why”  of  a church-owned  publishing 
house  was  raised  by  Publishing  Agent  Ben  Cutrell  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Publication  Board,  Mar.  29,  30.  He  stated  that 
60  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Church  established  the  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  Board  to  publish,  select,  and  distribute  litera- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  “The  Board  was  created 
not  so  much  to  fill  a vacuum  in  the  literature  needs  of  the 
church,  but  to  provide  a unified  publication  effort  that  would 
not  become  encumbered  or  misguided  by  persons  with  vested 
interests  of  operating  private  enterprises.” 

In  addition  to  giving  a short  survey  of  publishing  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  prior  to  the  forming  of  a Board,  the  Pub- 
lishing Agent  listed  the  advantages  of  one  publishing  work 
as  seen  by  the  leaders  in  1907 : 

1.  The  publication  of  two  general  church  papers  was  a 
fruitless  waste  of  energy  and  money. 

2.  So  long  as  literature  production  was  left  to  privately 
owned  firms  the  church  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  and  any 
group  of  dissatisfied  persons  could  start  up  a new  paper  and 
force  their  views  on  the  people. 

3.  A more  balanced  publishing  program  was  needed.  Liter- 
ature for  young  people  was  lacking. 

4.  Members  of  the  church  needed  a good  supply  of  read- 
ing matter  written  and  produced  by  persons  of  sound  doc- 
trine and  faith. 

5.  A church-owned  program  would  unify  the  church  and 
insure  a better  grade  of  literature  through  the  greater  per- 
sonnel and  financial  resources  of  the  church  as  against  pri- 
vate groups. 

6.  Men  appointed  to  the  work  would  be  chosen  by  a duly 
organized  publication  board  of  church  representatives  who 
could  review  and  control  the  work  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  church. 

Are  these  reasons  for  a church  publication  work  still  valid 
today?  It  is  clear  today  that  the  scene  has  shifted.  Independ- 
ent and  private  publishers  have  arisen.  The  church  has  little 
voice  in  what  is  published.  The  boards  of  private  publishers 
represent  certain  specific  concerns  rather  than  the  church  at 
large.  Material  is  produced  in  competition  to  material  pro- 
duced by  the  church  wide  publication  board.  These  privately 
produced  materials  are  taking  10  to  15  percent  of  sales  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  Sunday  school  materials. 

Without  a doubt  these  enterprises  could  not  be  attempted 
if  it  were  not  that  we  live  in  a day  of  affluence.  “The  fruit- 
less waste  of  energy  and  money”  as  seen  by  the  early  lead- 
ers seems  less  serious  today. 

Previous  to  Publication  Board  sessions  an  opinionnaire  was 
sent  to  all  Board  members.  All  answers  to  a wide  range  of 
questions  concerning  the  work  of  the  Board  were  shared 


with  Board  members  at  the  annual  meeting.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  take  these  statements  seriously.  It  would  have 
helped  considerably  if  more  time  had  been  given  to  the 
opinionnaire  by  Board  members.  But  time  ran  out. 

Several  things  stand  out  in  the  answers  to  the  opinion- 
naire. One  is  that  the  Board  represents  to  a considerable  de- 
gree the  spectrum  of  Mennonite  thinking.  The  answers  were 
quite  varied  but  very  similar  to  those  received  throughout 
the  years  from  across  the  church.  Further,  no  one  opinion 
can  be  said  to  characterize  a section  or  area  of  the  church. 
On  the  same  issues  some  seemed  very  clear;  others  had  the 
most  questions.  For  instance,  should  our  publications  speak 
to  certain  key  issues?  Depending  on  the  issue,  strong  positive 
and  negative  viewpoints  were  expressed  by  Board  members. 
There  is  apparent  tension  on  numerous  issues. 

Sometimes  we  assume  tension  is  all  bad.  This  is  not  true. 
Very  little  is  accomplished  without  tension,  even  in  the 
church.  And  tension  can  be  a sign  of  health.  So  we  should 
not  worry  if  there  is  tension  or  difference  of  opinion  so  long 
as  our  search  for  truth  is  sincere  and  our  attitude  toward 
others  is  love. 

Further,  there  will  always  be  tension  also  between  the 
world  and  the  church.  Where  this  ceases,  we  are  in  serious 
trouble.  And  this  tension  is  apparent  when  we  show  how 
Christ  meets  men  at  the  point  of  their  questions,  problems, 
and  burdens.  There  is  a clear  sense  in  which  the  world  has 
always  written  the  agenda  for  the  church.  Read  1 Corinth- 
ians in  particular. 

The  questions  of  Ben  Cutrell  to  the  Publication  Board 
are  good  ones  to  ponder:  “Do  church  leaders  have  enough 
Holy  Spirit  power  and  wisdom  to  avoid  excesses  of  mis- 
guided zeal  in  both  directions  to  the  so-called  ‘right’  and 
‘left  ? Why  can’t  we  trust  the  preservation  of  the  church  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  admit  our  human  limitations,  give  and  re- 
ceive counsel  as  brethren  in  Christ,  and  work  together  in 
the  common  task  of  being  the  church  in  the  world?” — D. 

Crime  in  the  Streets 

When  most  people  talk  about  crime  and  its  threat  to  our 
society,  they  are  referring  mainly  to  crime  in  urban  city  slum 
areas.  This  is  not  surprising.  People  have  been  conditioned 
to  think  this  way.  . . . Certainly  crime  is  a serious  problem 
in  inner  cities  and  urban  slums  throughout  the  country.  But 
that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  The  FBI  reports  that 
the  greatest  percentage  increase  (17  percent)  in  crime  this 
past  year  was  in  middle-class  suburbs.  These  figures  bear 
out  what  the  president  s Crime  Commission  concluded  earli- 
er— that  crime  cuts  across  all  strata  of  our  society. — Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal. 
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Mission  to  Tanzania  and  Kenya 


“God  used  governments  and  African  chiefs  to  get  us  to 
His  place,”  pioneer  missionary  Elam  Stauffer  wrote  in 
Called  to  Be  Sent,  the  story  of  50  years  of  Eastern  Mission 
Board  history.  “Brother  Sywulka  (Emil  Sywulka  of  the 
African  Inland  Mission)  and  I took  one  month  to  travel 
through  the  whole  Musoma  District  on  foot  and  by  bicycle 
with  porters  carrying  our  loads.  We  used  canoes,  dhows, 
and  trucks;  we  slept  in  tents  and  African  huts.  Finally  we 
stood  on  Katuru  Hill,  Shirati,  in  the  North  Mara  area  and 
said,  ‘This  is  the  place.’  ’ 

Funds  for  “the  Mennonite  mission  in  Africa’  had  been 
contributed  years  before  the  mission  was  a reality.  This  in- 
terest grew  both  in  Lancaster  and  across  the  church.  In  1933 
Elam  and  Elizabeth  Stauffer  and  John  and  Ruth  Mosemann 
were  appointed  as  the  first  workers. 

Orie  Miller  and  Stauffer  began  a journey  of  exploration 


in  December  of  that  year.  They  went  to  London,  Berlin, 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Shinyanga,  Mwanza,  and  finally  to  the  Mu- 
soma area  on  Lake  Victoria.  Confident  in  what  he  found, 
Stauffer  cabled  for  the  remaining  three  missionaries  in  the 
States  to  join  him. 

Since  the  missionaries  had  come  to  evangelize,  they  lost 
no  time  in  attempting  to  witness  directly  to  the  African 
people.  About  15  people  gathered  under  a tree  for  the  first 
worship  service  in  Shirati  the  Sunday  after  the  missionaries 
arrived.  Because  of  language  limitations  there  was  a short 
message  and  much  singing  in  a mixture  of  Swahili,  Luo,  and 
English.  Concerning  their  strategy,  Stauffer  said,  “We  had 
our  methods  of  working,  principles  to  follow,  and  convictions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  We  would  develop  a strong  na- 
tional church,  through  preaching  and  teaching  the  Word, 
some  medical  work,  and  limited  educational  work.  We  had 
come  to  evangelize  and  would  not  be  drawn  away  from  our 
first  calling.  Thus  we  established  a witness.’ 

The  Witness 

But  witness  included  deed  as  well  as  word.  People  began 
coming  to  the  missionaries  for  medical  help,  for  many  of 
them  believed  that  all  white  people  understood  medicine. 
A year  later  both  missionaries  and  Africans  gratefully  wel- 
comed a doctor  and  a nurse  from  America. 

From  a small  dispensary  the  medical  work  at  Shirati  has 
grown  to  a 130-bed  hospital  serving  a North  Mara  district 
population  of  175,000.  Now  integrated  into  the  general  hos- 
pital is  the  leprosy  control  center,  with  200  persons  under 
short-term  special  care  and  200  outpatients.  The  latest 
development  is  a program  of  physiotherapy,  with  provision 
of  artificial  limbs  and  special  shoes.  Four  dispensaries,  linked 
to  the  hospital  by  Flying  Doctor  Service,  make  medical  serv- 
ices available  to  250,000  people.  Shirati  Nurses’  Training 
Center,  with  a three-year  program  has  an  enrollment  of  35. 

Overall  administration  of  the  total  medical  program  is 
vested  in  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Medical  Board,  which 
includes  representatives  from  other  churches,  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  government  ministry  of  health.  Total  medi- 
cal staff  includes  53  nationals  and  nine  missionaries. 

With  the  request  for  medicine  came  the  plea  for  education. 
After  four  and  one-half  months,  the  first  school  was  begun 
at  Shirati  with  44  pupils,  all  men  and  boys.  As  the  desire 
for  learning  increased,  primary  schools  mushroomed.  Today 
there  are  7,879  children  from  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite 
Church  (TMC)  constituency  enrolled  in  38  primary  schools 
with  150  teachers.  Other  communities  have  established  sub- 
grade schools  hoping  for  the  day  when  they  can  be  upgraded. 

TMC  also  shares  with  several  other  churches  in  the  man- 
agement of  Katoke  Teacher  Training  College,  Bukoba,  and 
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This  East  African  mother  and  her  children  attend  the  Tanganyika  Men- 
nonite  Church.  The  church  is  attempting  to  provide  Sunday  schools  for 
all  the  children. 

of  Musoma  Alliance  Secondary  School.  Teachers  sponsored 
by  MCC  serve  in  numerous  schools  of  East  Africa  and  relate 
to  the  work  of  TMC. 

Literature  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  growth  of 
the  church.  For  more  than  20  years  a small  letterpress,  op- 
erated by  George  Smoker,  has  produced  catechisms,  song- 
books,  literacy  materials,  and  tracts  in  several  languages;  and 
in  Swahili,  a bimonthly  spiritual  life  magazine  and  several 
large  editions  of  a hymnbook,  both  widely  used  throughout 
East  Africa.  The  literacy  primers  and  follow-up  materials 
were  prepared  by  Phebe  Yoder,  who  trained  literacy  teach- 
ers and  spearheaded  colportage  work.  Musoma  Bookshop, 
managed  by  Eliasafu  M.  Igira,  serves  400,000  people  in  the 
Mara  region  with  religious  and  educational  supplies. 

The  Church 

The  first  baptismal  service  took  place  Sept.  15,  1935,  when 
15  believers  were  baptized  and  six  others,  including  the 
present  bishop,  were  received  into  church  fellowship.  As  the 
church  grew  in  numbers,  it  did  not  grow  correspondingly  in 
spirituality.  In  1942  the  church  was  at  a low  ebb.  Concerned 
Africans  and  missionaries  met  for  special  prayer  and  were 
moved  to  repentance. 

From  the  beginning,  believer  groups  elected  local  councils 
to  share  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congregations.  Matters 
of  common  concern  were  handled  in  general  church  council. 
Beginning  in  1950,  national  pastors  were  ordained,  and  later 
some  deacons  were  called.  Integration  of  mission  and  church 
began  in  1958,  and  in  1960,  with  a few  adaptations  of  the 
earlier  structures,  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  be- 
came an  autonomous  conference. 

Elam  Stauffer,  Ray  Wenger  (deceased),  Simeon  Hurst,  and 
Donald  Jacobs  served  as  bishops  until  1966  when  Zedekia 
M.  Kisare  was  chosen  as  the  first  national  bishop.  Together 
with  12  pastors  and  five  deacons,  Kisare  gives  leadership  to 


165  worship  centers  in  14  pastoral  districts,  including  Dar 
es  Salaam.  The  church  officers  asked  that  all  church  records 
be  brought  up  to  date,  and  in  December  1966  church  mem- 
bership stood  at  6,196. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  these  members  are  young  people. 
TMC  leaders  have  identified  the  nurture  of  this  group  as 
one  of  their  priorities.  The  bishop  has  requested  all  pastors 
to  begin  Sunday  schools  where  classes  are  not  presently 
held.  There  is  a dearth  of  adequate  lesson  materials  and 
suitable  teaching  aids. 

Leadership  training  is  essential  to  this  nurture  program. 
A three-year  course  of  Bible  training  for  church  leaders  is 
currently  in  progress  at  the  theological  college  at  Bukiroba. 
When  this  is  completed,  a two-year  course  for  lay  workers 
will  be  resumed  at  Mara  Hills  Bible  School. 

Courses  in  homemaking  and  health  subjects  are  provided 
for  mothers  who  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  school.  Some 
of  these  in  turn  teach  similar  groups  in  their  home  commu- 
nities. 

Serving  the  Community 

Recognizing  the  need  for  helping  communities  to  a better 
economic  base,  TMC  called  LeRoy  Petersheim  to  give  lead- 
ership to  an  agricultural  program.  President  Julius  Nyerere’s 
Arusha  Declaration  of  February  1967  gave  strong  impetus 
to  this  effort.  Since  independence,  self-help  projects  across 
the  nation  had  provided  many  new  schools,  dispensaries, 
roads,  etc.  Nyerere  called  upon  every  person  to  be  a pro- 
ducer, encouraged  a back-to-the-land  movement,  and  re- 
stored an  agricultural  bias  to  the  educational  curriculum. 

In  response  to  the  Arusha  Declaration,  the  TMC  Youth 
League  began  a communal  farm  project  at  Buhemba,  where 
the  local  government  officer  granted  them  a large  plot  of 
land.  Eight  acres  have  been  cleared  and  planted  to  cotton, 
and  other  crops  will  be  added.  Petersheim  will  also  provide 
supplementary  agricultural  extension  services  to  TMC  com- 
munities. 

Following  Kenya  independence  some  TMC  members 
crossed  the  border  to  take  up  some  of  the  rich  farmland 
made  available  for  resettlement.  Congregations  have  been 
established  in  Songhor  and  neighboring  communities.  A cen- 
ter for  Southwest  Kenya  is  being  established  at  Migori.  Steps 
are  also  being  taken  to  station  a national  pastor  in  Nairobi 
to  shepherd  the  students  and  working  people  who  have 
moved  there. 

The  East  Africa  area  office  in  Nairobi  serves  as  a link  in 
the  chain  of  brotherhood  between  churches  in  East  Africa 
and  America.  It  also  provides  services  to  missionaries,  in- 
cluding the  new  primary  school  at  Rosslyn  outside  Nairobi, 
which  opened  in  1967  with  38  students  and  a guesthouse. 

During  the  past  year  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania  bound 
themselves  into  a kind  of  loose  confederation  called  the  East 
African  Economic  Community.  The  fighting  along  the  So- 
malia-Kenya-Ethiopia  border  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  re- 
lations between  these  nations  are  becoming  normalized.  In 
addition,  progress  has  been  made  on  building  a road  to  con- 
nect Addis  Ababa  and  Nairobi.  The  nations  of  East  Africa 
are  moving  closer  together,  a significant  fact  in  the  outreach 
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of  the  church. 

And  so  evangelism,  the  goal  of  the  pioneer  missionaries, 
has  many  facets.  Through  medicine,  education,  rural  devel- 
opment, literature,  and  leadership  training,  Christians  share 
the  love  of  God.  As  the  church  witnesses  in  word  and  deed, 
direct  and  indirect  evangelism  is  interwoven. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  Tanganyika  [now  Tanzania] 


mission  is  that  of  winning  men  to  Jesus  Christ,”  affirm  au- 
thors Dorothy  Smoker  and  Merle  Eshleman  in  God  Led  Us 
to  Tanganyika.  ‘‘The  purpose  includes  also  the  planting  of 
churches,  in  the  body  of  Christ,  in  such  a way  that  these 
may  take  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  Africa,  grow  and  be 
nourished  by  Christ  Himself,  and  bear  fruit  in  an  enlarging, 
worldwide  fellowship  of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.”  Q 


Christian  Priorities  in  Education 

By  Myron  Augsburger 


1 Corinthians  2:1  -5 

The  education  of  our  young  people  in  the  things  of  God  is 
a great  ministry.  Today  this  is  especially  important,  for  the 
mania  for  sudden  achievements  leaves  us  with  a resulting  su- 
perficiality. Most  of  us  are  afraid  to  go  deeply  with  God, 
to  experience  a depth  commitment  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  need  the 
dynamic  of  faith  to  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  modern 
world.  But  to  the  contrary,  many  Christian  people  are 
soft,  both  morally  and  spiritually.  They  remind  one  of  the 
mother  who  wrote  the  camp  director,  “Please  don’t  slap  my 
Irving.  He’s  awfully  sensitive.  Slap  the  boy  next  to  Irving. 
That  will  scare  Irving. 

In  modern  society  there  is  a dearth  of  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Evangelism  is  more  difficult  today  because  per- 
sons do  not  understand  the  message  of  the  Bible.  Even  many 
who  use  the  language  of  the  Bible  do  not  understand  what 
it  means.  Imagine  the  amazement  of  the  man  who  met  Bro. 
J.  D.  Graber  in  travel  and  impressed  by  the  experiences  and 
wisdom  of  the  missioner  said,  “Where  in  the  hell  are  you 
from?”  to  hear  Graber  say,  “I’ll  answer  that  if  you  tell  me 
what  part  of  hell  you’re  from.” 

Today  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  achievements  of 
technology.  Many  assume  that  the  achievements  of  science 
will  answer  the  world’s  ills.  But  scientists  are  confessing 
that  someone  other  than  themselves  will  determine  how 
these  discoveries  are  used.  In  a recent  discussion,  a man 
affirmed  that  our  civilization  has  moved  so  far  ahead  since 
Hitler  that  such  atrocities  could  not  happen  again.  A few 
minutes  later,  commenting  about  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Far  East,  he  said,  “What  we  ought  to  do  is  move  in  to 
Red  China  and  bomb  the  largest  centers  of  population  and 
wipe  out  a few  hundred  thousand  and  set  them  back  for 
two  hundred  years.”  Another  responded  to  him,  “I 
thought  it  couldn’t  happen  again.” 

Christian  education  to  be  relevant  must  speak  to  the 
issues  of  our  own  day  at  the  level  of  motivation  as  well 
as  information.  Teaching  must  communicate  the  content  of 

Myron  Augsburger  is  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  This  is  a condensa- 
tion of  an  address  given  at  the  Michigan  State  Convention  held  at  Coko  Hall,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Oct.  5-7,  1967.  Attendance  was  over  7,000. 


the  Christian  message  without  compromising  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  expressing  it  in  ways  that  are  contemporary.  One 
has  said,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  church  to 
make  Christianity  intelligible,  visible,  and  desirable.  To  ful- 
fill this  we  need  to  reassess  our  program  of  Christian  ed- 
ucation and  understand  clearly  the  priorities  involved. 

I.  The  first  priority  is  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian  education  is  conducted  on  the  basic  premise  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God.  He  stands  in  history  as  the  full  ex- 
pression of  what  God  is  like  and  as  the  final  expression  of 
what  true  man  is  like.  In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
find  the  meaning  of  life  and  character  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. Affirming  that  Christ  is  the  answer,  we  seek  to  show 
how  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  permeates  every  area 
of  thought  and  understanding  and  enriches  it.  It  is  our 
premise  that  secularism  in  itself  is  too  narrow.  It  is  limited 
to  the  realm  of  the  humanistic  and  cannot  claim  wholeness 
for  itself.  Christian  education  must  also  permeate  the  realm 
of  the  secular  but  do  so  with  the  larger  dimension  of  Chris- 
tian faith  which  comes  to  us  in  the  revelation  of  Christ. 

In  Christian  education  we  are  aiming  at  a person’s  will, 
not  just  his  mind.  By  this  is  meant  that  we  teach  toward 
decision,  respecting  the  fact  that  it  is  the  student’s  will  and 
we  cannot  make  his  a projection  of  our  own.  We  express  our 
faith,  believing  in  the  power  of  truth  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  lead  the  student  to  decisions  in  the  will  of  God 
for  the  larger  life. 

Our  world  is  in  quest  for  meaning.  As  Victor  Frankl 
has  said,  “When  persons  lose  a sense  of  meaning,  their 
lives  begin  to  disintegrate.”  Our  day  is  characterized  by 
what  T.  S.  Eliot  has  called  “hollow  men.”  Jean  Ohman 
expresses  this  in  the  poem,  “Paper  Doll  People.’ 

How  do  you  build  a tomorrow  on  a thin,  threatened  today? 
There  are  no  tools  to  borrow,  just  a sack  full  of  paper- 
mache 

Because  people  are  paper  dolls,  flattened  and  flimsy 
paper  doll  people  with  fixed  faces  and  fronts — 
no  backs — people  of  just  one  dimension 
Paper  doll  people,  copy  after  copy  etched  identical 
by  dictator  billboards, 
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by  hypnotic  screens  and  bilious  magazines 
and  street  signs  and  headlines 
and  status  symbols  and  high  styles 

Paper  doll  people  safe  in  their  sameness — safe  and  soft 
and  spineless 

living  in  cardboard  houses — row  after  row 
moving  in  tiny  tin  cars — stream  after  stream 
on  ribbon  roads  and  frightening  freeways. 

Paper  doll  people  working  in  ugly  block  buildings, 

stack  after  stack  with  glass  walls  and  hurrying  halls 

Paper  dolls  consuming  tired  rubber  sandwiches,  bitter  black 
coffee  and  coke  and  smoke  and  smut  and  smog 

People  speaking  at  each  other  in  copycat  conversation 
quoting  others  who  quote  others — who  quote  still  others 
with  minds  that  memorize  monotonous  mechanics  and 
term  it  thinking. 

How  do  you  build  a tomorrow  on  such  a thin,  threatened 
today? 

where  values  are  vended  like  vegetables 

loveliness  is  a lipstick — or  a lather 

love  is  a bikini — or  hip-low  pants 

beauty  is  a bath — a bra,  a bed  or  a bottle 

culture  is  a Broadway  play  banned  in  Boston 

music  is  a twist — a tortured  disc 

nature  is  a plastic  plant 

a poodle  in  a jacket,  grass  in  a packet 
discipline  is  2000  calories  a day 
friendship  is  in  alcoholic  flavors 

gin  and  julep — brandy  and  beer 
philosophy  is  a label  on  a library  shelf 
religion  is  a church  supper,  a collection  plate 
marriage  is  a meal,  a stopping-off  place 
a namesake,  a between -work-break 
honesty  is  a required  tax  statement 
compassion  is.  a welfare  of  rice,  an  alphabet  check. 

How  do  you  build  a tomorrow  on  today’s  paper  values 
vended  to  paper  people  to  paste  upon  their  differences 
and  over  them  with  a colorless,  predictable  pattern? 

Will  Herbert,  that  great  sociologist,  says,  “Man’s  greatest 
sin  is  not  unbelief;  it  is  simply  taking  God  for  granted.’’  And 
we  are  guilty  at  that  point.  Instead  of  asking  God  to  move  in 
and  change  lives,  we  talk  of  running  programs.  We  are  en- 
tertaining. We  are  putting  on  socials.  We  can  talk  about  a 
different  doctrinal  perspective  in  some  other  groups,  but  the 
thing  I am  concerned  about  and  the  thing  I am  praying  for 
is  a new  depth  in  evangelical  Christianity  that  will  make 
evangelism,  as  it  is  today,  look  like  something  shoddy,  be- 
cause that’s  what  it  is. 

The  Christian  is  called  into  the  vacuum  to  express  the 
meaning  of  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ.  We  believe  that 
“if  a man  is  in  Christ  he  is  a new  creature,”  but  our 
major  sin  is  that  we  fail  to  show  how  the  new  creature  ex- 
presses himself. 


Evangelicalism  needs  a new  depth  experience  of  the  trans- 
forming grace  of  Christ  that  will  make  the  present  level  of 
our  faith  look  elementary.  As  evangelicals  we  believe  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  written,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
a living  person,  and  that  conversion  is  a necessity  and  a 
privilege.  With  this  kind  of  faith,  the  resultant  relation  with 
Jesus  Christ  should  work  a transformation  in  the  believer’s 
life  expressing  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  total  life. 
Christian  education  is  Christological  in  its  interpretation  of 
life  and  its  interpretation  of  our  responsibility  in  society. 
We  must  move  beyond  emphasizing  justification  by  faith  to 
an  expression  of  sanctification,  of  transformed  lives  which 
express  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here 
and  now. 

II.  A second  priority  for  Christian  education  is  the  conviction 
that  God’s  revelation  of  truth  is  an  absolute  and  essential 
norm  for  faith  and  life. 

As  Albert  Outler  expressed  this  in  an  address  to  the 
Protestant  Association  of  Colleges,  “There  are  two  kinds  of 
truth,  discursive  truth  and  evangelical  truth.  By  discursive 
truth  he  meant  the  truth  about  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  the  understanding  of  things  with  which  we  are  in- 
volved. By  evangelical  truth  he  meant  the  truth  about  the 
Creator,  the  truth  that  comes  to  us.  The  New  Testament 
refers  to  truth  with  the  Greek  word,  Alethia,  a word  which 
means  literally,  an  unveiling.  This  is  truth  that  is  opened 
to  us  by  God. 

We  need  a new  sense  of  interpreting  the  Bible  from  its 
center,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Interpreting  it  Christo- 
logically,  we  will  find  the  major  emphasis  placed  on  being 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  This  means  that  we  will  relate 
ethics  to  Christology  in  the  same  way  we  relate  salvation 
to  Christology.  Jesus  Christ  as  God’s  Son  revealed  God’s  will 
to  us  by  what  He  said,  by  what  He  did,  and  by  what  He 
was.  In  His  total  person  we  find  the  key  to  understanding 
the  Scripture  and  the  key  to  understanding  life.  It  is  this 
larger  understanding  of  Christ  that  is  especially  relevant  in 
our  own  day.  In  Christian  education  the  quest  is  discovery 
of  how  the  cosmic  significance  of  Christ  enriches  and  trans- 
forms every  area  of  our  understanding.  Truths  learned  by 
human  wisdom  are  only  fragments  of  knowledge  until  they 
are  unified  by  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above. 

Membership  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  transcends  mem- 
bership in  any  earthly  kingdom.  Today  the  believer  must 
become  a universal  Christian,  discovering  the  meaning  of 
Christ  universally.  Our  involvement  in  the  Christian 
church  is  an  identification  that  is  transnational.  We  cannot 
permit  the  ethnic  differences  or  tribal  wars  to  divide  us 
and  destroy  the  worldwide  mission  of  the  church.  We  need 
a new  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood,  that  reaches  around 
the  globe,  that  calls  all  men  to  be  brothers  in  Christ,  that 
refuses  to  have  enemies,  for  the  mission  of  faith  is  to 
reach  all  men  to  be  our  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
We  cannot  subject  our  loyalties  to  any  nationalism,  in- 
cluding American  nationalism,  that  violates  our  mission  under 
the  King  of  kings.  Today  we  ought  to  be  praying  for  both 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  that  each  might  become  our 
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brothers  in  Christ.  High  on  the  list  of  our  prayer  con- 
cerns ought  to  be  Ho  Chi  Min  and  President  Johnson, 
that  somehow  God  would  bring  them  to  a conference  where 
peace  could  be  negotiated.  Let  us  pray  that  the  church  may 
reach  persons  for  Christ  who  are  now  being  destroyed.  Evan- 
gelicals have  been  especially  lax  in  this  area  and  have  be- 
haved as  though  support  of  national  policy  is  the  expression 
of  Christian  dedication.  Our  dedication  is  to  the  King  of 
kings  and  to  His  mission  in  the  world,  a mission  that  brings 
under  judgment  the  sub-Christian  practices  of  our  nation. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  casualties  of  American  forces 
in  Vietnam  have  now  well  passed  the  100,000  mark.  Of 
these  wounded  and  many  dead,  a high  percentage  of  them 
are  members  of  Christian  churches  of  our  land.  What  we  have 
failed  to  do  for  Jesus  Christ  in  giving  our  young  men  for 
mission  in  the  world,  we  have  done  for  Uncle  Sam.  When 
the  church  assumes  its  mission,  many  of  us  may  be  called 
to  be  expendable  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom.  Chris- 
tian priorities  mean  educating  lives  to  live  as  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

III.  A third  priority  in  Christian  education  is  to  prepare 
people  to  live  for  Christ  in  the  orders  of  the  common  life. 

Christ  called  us  to  be  His  disciples.  The  church  is  not 
simply  a meeting  which  gathers  inside  of  four  walls.  The 
church  is  people,  committed  people,  who  spread  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  grace  over  a total  community.  Today  we 
are  discussing  the  processes  of  secularization  and  the  divorce 
between  the  sacred  and  the  secular.  The  Christian  who  be- 
lieves in  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  believer,  should  also 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  all  of  life.  This  is  to  say  that  all 
of  life  becomes  sacred  as  it  is  lived  in  relation  to  the  risen 
Christ.  The  critic  affirms  that  the  church  has  failed.  Others 
are  asking,  Where  is  the  church?  The  answer  is  that  the 
church  is  in  the  midst  of  the  community  as  individuals  ex- 
press their  faith  among  their  fellowmen  in  business  and 
professional  life. 

Too  often  we  lack  the  boldness  of  the  Spirit  to  stand  up 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  righteousness.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  integrity,  honest  persons  who  express  the  love  of 
Christ  through  holy  lives.  As  Christians  we  need  to  take  the 
initiative  in  bridging  the  gaps  between  the  races,  to  stand 
alongside  our  neighbors  of  another  race  and  treat  them  as 
our  brothers.  We  need  the  daring  to  defy  the  status  quo 
because  of  Christian  principles.  We  need  the  inner  strength 
of  the  Spirit  to  stand  for  conviction  when  it  is  unpopular.  In 
short,  we  need  to  develop  a style  of  life  that  is  Christian. 

In  our  affluent  society  we  can  build  careful  practices  of 
stewardship.  The  Christian  church  needs  a new  commitment 
on  the  tithe  in  its  support  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  When  we 
get  a shoeshine  or  dine  at  a restaurant,  we  are  careful  to 
leave  a tip  or  should  for  the  service  rendered  us!  While  we 
ask  no  question  about  this,  we  in  turn  fail  to  give  God  a 
similar  share  for  all  of  the  goodness  that  we  enjoy  from  Him. 
Christ  through  the  church  is  confronting  the  world  with  the 
evidence  of  His  grace.  We  are  part  of  His  team,  and  as 
we  share  in  it,  we  accept  His  right  to  assign  us  our  role. 


In  this  Christian  Education  Convention  here  in  Detroit, 
some  resolutions  were  passed  here  tonight.  We  could  make 
history  by  passing  a resolution  that  would  speak  expressly 
to  the  problems  of  our  time.  May  I propose  one,  that  where- 
as we  are  committed  absolutely,  unreservedly  to  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a way  that  transcends  loyalty  to 
any  earthly  kingdom  including  the  United  States  of  America, 
we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  give  our  lives  to  belt  the 
globe  with  missions  which  express  the  love  and  character  of 
Christ,  rather  than  to  give  our  energy  to  that  which  takes 
the  lives  of  others.  This  type  of  expression  rarely  comes  from 
evangelical  assemblies,  but  if  any  group  ought  to  be  speak- 
ing in  this  tone,  it  is  the  evangelical! 

The  Christian  church  needs  to  discover  again  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scripture  says,  “We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  As  persons  we  are  called  to 
personify  the  wisdom  that  we  receive  from  God,  and  to  share 
it  under  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.  We  share  by  the  total 
of  our  lives.  Each  of  us  is  an  influence  in  the  shaping  and 
molding  of  the  lives  of  youth  for  Christian  discipleship  in  a 
modern  world. 

I am  told  that  out  west  in  the  oil  fields  there  are  great 
pipelines  laid  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  carry  the  oil  east  and 
north  to  refineries.  But  there  is  not  simply  one  pump  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pipeline  which  forces  the  oil  all  of  the  way. 
Every  thirty  miles  there  is  another  pumping  station  pushing 
it  on.  This  is  the  way  the  Christian  church  functions.  Each 
of  us  serves  as  an  added  influence  for  good  in  the  develop- 
ment of  lives  in  faith.  Under  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Spirit, 
each  of  us  has  particular  gifts  and  strengths  which  we  con- 
tribute to  the  total.  We  must  discover  how  to  use  the  total 
potential  of  the  brotherhood,  young  and  older,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  laborers  to- 
gether with  Christ.  Cl 


Barley  Cakes 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Beside  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

the  Master  stands,  and  in  His  hands 

(O,  see! ) 

two  little  fish,  five  barley  cakes. 

He  breaks  the  bread.  He  breaks— He  breaks — 

The  people  take  the  barley  cake. 

The  fishes  small  suffice  them  all. 

And  still  remains  a bounteous  feast. 

Thus  was  the  little  gift  increased. 

And  still  the  offering  freely  given 
is  touched  by  miracles  from  heaven. 

The  smallest  gift  the  Master  takes 
He  blesses — like  those  barley  cakes. 
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By  John  R.  Mumaw 


Brotherhood 
in  Pilgrimage 


“Abraham  trusted  God,  and  when  God  told  him  to  leave 
home  and  go  far  away  to  another  land  which  He  promised  to 
give  him,  Abraham  obeyed.  Away  he  went,  not  even  know- 
ing where  he  was  going.  And  even  when  he  reached  God’s 
promised  land,  he  lived  in  tents  like  a mere  visitor.  . . . 
Abraham  did  this  because  he  was  confidently  waiting  for  God 
to  bring  him  to  that  strong  heavenly  city  whose  designer  and 
builder  is  God  ”(Heb.  11:8-10,  Living  Letters). 

Abraham  remains  a good  example  from  the  long  history  of 
God’s  people  of  the  believer’s  relation  to  his  world.  That 
example  introduces  the  pilgrim  style  of  living.  There  is  no 
abiding  place  on  earth  for  the  people  of  God.  They  are  in 
transit.  The  God  of  history  is  constantly  calling  the  redeemed 
to  move  on  toward  the  eternal  city. 

Pilgrim  Model 

Of  all  the  images  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe 
the  church,  the  pilgrim  model  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It 
helps  the  church  identify  itself  in  relation  to  God  and  to  the 
world.  This  image  represents  a universal  status  in  human 
affairs.  It  defines  the  church’s  sphere  of  belonging.  It  is  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it.  We  have  said  the  church  is  in  mis- 
sion. We  have  spoken  of  its  servanthood.  The  adopted  em- 
phasis for  the  Mennonite  Church  during  this  biennium  of  Gen- 
eral Conference  is  “The  Witness  of  Brotherhood.”  One  as- 
pect of  brotherhood  is  the  fact  of  pilgrimage. 

Pilgrims  do  not  travel  alone.  They  identify  with  other 
people  traveling  the  same  “Wav.  Their  common  faith  and 
goals  establish  vital  relationship  with  each  other.  The  sharing 
of  a common  life  and  mission  creates  oneness  of  spirit  and 
form.  The  feeling  of  togetherness  in  a common  cause  builds 
bridges  of  understanding  and  hope.  Common  purpose  develops 
conviction  with  fraternal  meanings.  Pilgrims  in  motion  use 
the  same  light  for  their  journey.  They  inspire  each  other 
with  courage  to  endure  hardness.  They  support  each  other 
in  suffering.  They  join  hands  to  face  opposition.  They  pause 
together  in  worship. 

The  experience  of  Abraham  provides  a model  for  the 
contemporary  church.  He  moved  from  the  familiar  to  an  un- 
known country.  He  traveled  light.  He  lived  in  temporary 
housing.  He  accepted  the  challenge  to  become  a blessing  to 
others.  He  looked  for  a city  “whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.”  The  Christian  church  is  called  to  face  an  unknown 
future.  It  must  learn  the  great  lesson  of  moving  without 
baggage.  It  must  cultivate  a perpetual  awareness  of  its  tern- 


J.  R.  Mumaw,  moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Conference,  delivered  this  message 
to  General  Council,  Mar.  1,  1968. 


porary  nature.  It  is  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  the  world. 
It  is  waiting  for  entrance  into  eternal  inheritance. 

The  pilgrim  pattern  was  applied  in  apostolic  days.  The 
early  Christians  had  a deep  sense  of  calling  to  the  lordship 
of  Christ.  They  followed  “the  Way”  without  knowing  the 
crises  ahead.  Their  mobility  was  essential  to  their  witness 
and  work.  They  lived  in  constant  expectation  of  Christ’s  re- 
turn. They  gave  priority  to  eternal  values. 

The  pilgrim  process  is  determined  by  spiritual  forces.  One 
of  these  is  brotherly  admonition.  This  kind  of  interaction 
within  the  brotherhood  leads  to  group  understanding.  An- 
other is  the  expression  of  compassion  in  the  world’s  suffer- 
ing and  tragedies.  When  the  church  cares  for  others,  it  can 
find  itself.  In  finding  itself  it  draws  a wholesome  tension  with 
secular  society.  The  extent  of  temporal  involvement  must  be 
determined  by  its  relation  to  things  eternal. 

Modern  voices  are  urging  the  church  to  get  its  schedule 
of  activity  from  the  world’s  agenda.  They  insist  its  mission 
and  message  are  determined  by  happenings  in  history.  This 
may  be  the  time  to  ask  whether  the  church  has  already  lis- 
tened too  long  and  too  well  to  the  secular  society.  Are  we 
not  in  danger  of  giving  too  much  attention  to  this  world  at 
the  expense  of  losing  sight  of  the  next?  The  secular  ferment 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  community  of  faith 
is  disintegrating.  Some  ecclesiastical  leaders  have  been  so 
nearly  convinced  that  man  by  his  own  choice  and  ability  can 
manage  his  future  that  they  no  longer  need  God  and  call 
Him  dead.  This  is  a call  to  reassessment  of  spiritual  re- 
sources. It  is  a call  to  renewal  of  spiritual  dynamics.  The 
towering  events  of  our  time  must  be  seen  not  only  in  terms 
of  their  contemporary  meaning  but  also  in  the  light  of  their 
eternal  significance. 

In  Search  for  Meaning 

People  around  the  world  are  in  desperate  search  for 
meaning.  They  feel  impelled  to  make  some  kind  of  response 
to  the  predicament  of  a troubled  world.  In  the  midst  of  ten- 
sions, frustrations,  discriminations,  hatred,  and  all  kinds  of 
carnal  indulgences  man  struggles  for  meaning.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  that  this  search  is  the  most  important  goal  for  the  secular 
man. 

While  the  world  is  struggling  with  the  problem  of  con- 
temporary meaning,  the  Christian  pilgrim  is  in  search  for 
ultimate  meanings.  The  church  needs  the  kind  of  spiritual 
leadership  that  holds  this  long-range  view.  Decisions  in  a 
pilgrim  church  are  made  in  the  light  of  its  “high  calling.” 

While  the  man  of  the  world  is  grappling  with  the  threat- 
ening dimensions  of  his  current  existence,  the  man  in  pil- 
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grimage  transcends  the  earth  and  looks  to  the  skies  for 
eternal  meaning.  He  marches  on  to  Zion  living  and  serving 
with  ultimate  values  in  view.  He  is  in  constant  relationship 
to  eternity. 

The  crucial  point  in  applying  the  pilgrim  concept  to 
brotherhood  is  to  hold  eternity  in  view.  Is  it  possible  we 
may  have  been  searching  for  contemporary  meanings  at  the 
expense  of  finding  the  final  meaning?  Have  we  been  so  busy 
tracing  the  church’s  line  of  relevance  to  this  world  that  we 
are  losing  sight  of  its  relation  to  heaven?  Has  the  concept 
of  a ‘ ‘worldly”  Christianity  blurred  our  vision  of  its  heaven- 
liness?  Have  we  heard  so  much  about  the  demands  of  a sec- 
ular world  that  we  are  forgetting  about  the  requirements 
for  entering  the  better  world?  Are  we  becoming  so  accustomed 
to  accepting  change  that  we  are  forgetting  how  to  contain 
the  changeless? 

Have  we  heard  so  often  that  action  in  the  world  is  God’s 
doings  that  we  are  no  longer  aware  of  Satan’s  strategy?  Have 
we  become  so  accustomed  to  the  appeals  for  social  action 
that  we  forget  that  the  center  of  gravity  for  the  church  is 
beyond  the  grave?  Are  we  getting  so  thoroughly  schooled  in 
the  ‘secular  faith  that  we  miss  the  call  to  the  holy  life? 
Have  we  talked  so  much  about  God’s  lordship  over  history 
that  we  have  denied  Christ’s  lordship  over  personal  ex- 
perience? Instead  of  guiding  our  actions  in  the  light  of  the 
world,  let  us  take  our  directions  from  heaven.  Instead  of 
making  our  decisions  in  the  light  of  today’s  knowledge,  let 
us  make  our  decisions  in  the  light  of  eternity. 

Today's  Happenings 

One  of  the  current  issues  of  church  dialogue  is  discern- 
ment of  responsibility  in  contemporary  world  affairs.  How 
does  the  Christian  evaluate  what  is  happening  in  today’s 
world?  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  involvement,  par- 
ticipation, witness,  influence,  change,  and  renewal.  These 
pertain  to  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  world.  It  is 
all  a part  of  trying  to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  in  the  world 
without  being  a part  of  it.  In  fact  the  phrase  is  often  in- 
verted to  describe  our  position  existentially  as  being  in  the 
world  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  escape  being  a part  of  it. 

We  are  urged  to  get  into  positions  of  political  influence 
and  help  to  reform  society.  We  are  told  to  observe  where 
things  are  happening  and  get  with  it.  So  long  as  this  point 
of  view  prevails,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assert  the  voice  of 
pilgrimage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  “heaven  is  my 
home.” 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  moved  so  far  away  from  the  line 
of  vision  of  heavenly  verities  that  we  are  losing  sight  of 
heaven  itself?  What  do  the  recent  deviations  from  traditional 
faith  and  practices  mean  to  our  witness  to  divine  revela- 
tion? We  have  turned  too  far  from  elements  of  simple  faith 
in  the  Bible  to  propositions  of  philosophic  thought.  We  have 
accommodated  our  behavior  to  a style  of  life  that  emphasizes 
material  prosperity  and  security  with  a relative  morality.  More 
and  more  the  church,  as  we  see  it,  is  becoming  a misfit  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  that  Christians 
are  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this  world.  Christian  disciples 


are  committed  to  the  standards  of  another  kingdom.  They 
receive  orders  from  heaven.  In  that  sense  the  church  is  in  a 
colonial  position  (a  colony  of  heaven).  It  has  no  legal  rights 
to  administer  the  world’s  program.  It  can  never  be  truly 
“at  home”  in  the  world.  Its  life  and  mission  deliberately 
cross  national,  cultural,  economic,  and  racial  boundaries  and 
its  goal  lies  along  the  eternal  shores. 

In  the  work  of  General  Conference  we  must  keep  in 
mind  pilgrim  togetherness  for  our  time.  Let  us  face  the 
challenge  of  developing  the  pilgrim  character  in  the  urban 
church.  Let  us  keep  the  pilgrim  image  explicit  in  the  pro- 
jected reorganization.  Let  us  be  pilgrims  in  our  worship. 
Let  us  assume  our  obligation  to  apply  pilgrim  principles  in 
our  relation  to  the  state.  Let  us  be  aware  of  our  pilgrim 

character  in  relation  to  social  action.  Let  us  keep  alive  a 

theology  of  pilgrimage  in  relation  to  mission — evangelism. 

A Look  Ahead 

A pilgrim  vision  is  a look  beyond  the  present.  It  looks 

for  a goal.  It  holds  in  sharp  focus  the  shape  of  eternal 

habitations.  The  pilgrim  community  must  hold  an  aware- 
ness of  God’s  presence  and  promise.  The  promise  is  point- 
ing to  heaven. 

“I  beg  you,  as  those  whom  I love,  who  live  in  this 
world  as  strangers  and  ‘temporary  residents,’  to  keep  clear 
of  the  desires  of  your  lower  natures,  for  they  are  always  at 
war  with  your  souls.  Your  conduct  among  the  surrounding 
peoples  in  your  different  countries  should  always  be  good  and 
right,  so  that  although  they  may  in  the  usual  way  slander 
you  as  evildoers,  yet  when  disasters  come  they  may  glorify 
God  when  they  see  how  well  you  conduct  yourselves. 

“Obey  every  man-made  authority  for  the  Lord’s  sake — 
whether  it  is  the  emperor,  as  the  supreme  ruler,  or  the 
governors  whom  he  has  appointed  to  punish  evildoers  and 
reward  those  who  do  good  service.  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  you  may  thus  silence  the  ill-informed  criticisms  of  the 
foolish.  As  free  men  you  should  never  use  your  freedom  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  something  that  is  wrong,  for  you  are  at 
all  times  the  servants  of  God.  You  should  have  respect  for 
everyone;  you  should  love  our  brotherhood,  fear  God  and 
honor  the  emperor”  (1  Pet.  2:11-17,  J.  B.  Phillips).  □ 


Symptoms  of  a Sick  Church 

A church  is  ailing: 

If  the  median  age  of  its  members  is  45  or  older. 

If  most  of  its  programs  are  for  persons  30  or  older. 

If  its  chief  areas  of  missionary  concern  are  more  than  1,000 
miles  away. 

If  more  than  30  percent  of  the  membership  lives  three  or 
more  miles  from  the  church. 

If  the  pastor  officiates  at  more  funerals  than  baptisms. 

— Robert  Smith. 
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By  James  E.  Adams 


Devotion  to  Mother 


The  noon  meal  was  over  and  older  children  had  returned 
to  school.  Only  a neighbor  boy  and  Brian  remained,  playing 
in  the  latter’s  yard.  Suddenly,  a cry  rent  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood. Brian’s  mother  recognized  fear  and  knew  there  was 
pain  in  that  wail.  Running  into  the  yard,  she  found  her  little 
five-year-old  with  a jagged,  angular,  bloody  gash  in  his 
right  leg.  He  had  fallen  on  a piece  of  glass. 

Two  neighbor  ladies  had  also  heard  the  cry,  and  soon  the 
three  women  were  gathered  around  the  sobbing  boy.  Brian 
saw  compassion  in  the  moist  eyes  of  his  mother.  It  was  com- 
forting; he  stopped  crying.  The  women  bandaged  his  leg, 
and  a neighbor  lady  drove  him  and  his  mother  to  the  hospital. 

When  Brian’s  grandpa  came  home  from  work  several  hours 
later,  his  phone  rang.  It  was  his  daughter-in-law  calling 
from  the  hospital;  she  wanted  him  to  come  for  her  and  Brian. 
Carl  Lee,  Brian’s  older  brother,  saw  Grandpa  backing  the 
car  out  of  the  garage  and  came  running.  On  the  way  home 
from  the  hospital  they  listened  to  Brian  and  his  mother  re- 
count the  events  of  the  afternoon. 

When  they  got  home,  Carl  Lee  said  condescendingly,  “I 
guess  you  cried  out  there  in  the  hospital.” 

“Oh,  no  I didn’t,”  Brian  replied.  “The  doctor  gave  me 
a shot  and  put  ten  clips  in  my  leg  with  pincers.  I didn’t 
cry  either,  did  I,  Mommy?” 

His  mother  looked  at  Grandpa,  sighed,  and  shook  her 
head  negatively.  “No,”  she  said,  “you  didn’t  cry.  You  were 
a little  man.”  Brian  had  gained  strength  from  the  presence 
of  his  mother. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him  too.  The  governor  once  addressed 
a distinguished  audience — supreme  court  justices,  senators, 
and  congressmen.  A friend  afterward  remarked,  “Governor, 
this  must  be  the  proudest  day  of  your  life.” 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  great  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  me,”  the  governor  replied,  “but  it  isn’t.  The 
proudest  day  of  my  life  was  when  I was  a boy  of  twelve. 
On  receiving  my  first  pay  of  three  dollars  for  a week’s 
work,  I went  home  to  my  mother  and  said,  ‘Here,  Mother, 
you  needn’t  take  in  washings  anymore.’  ” 


James  E.  Adams  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Governor  Johnson’s  devotion  to  his  mother  inspired  him 
to  assume  manly  responsibility. 

Another  youth  learned  responsibility  early  in  life.  Due 
to  his  mother’s  ill  health  he  washed  and  ironed  clothes, 
cleaned  the  house,  and  served  as  nurse.  The  youth  re- 
membered the  day  he  had  gone  to  the  doctor’s  office  for 
medicine.  Physicians  didn’t  write  prescriptions  as  often  then 
as  they  do  now.  With  instructions  to  give  his  mother  a 
tablespoonful  as  soon  as  possible,  he  hurried  home.  A 
methodical  youth,  he  first  double-checked  the  label  and 
looked  with  horror  at  the  skull  and  crossbones.  Poison!  He 
could  have  killed  his  mother! 

Then  he  was  graduated  from  high  school  and  departed 
for  a fairly  distant  city.  There  he  hired  into  the  DeLaval 
Steam  Turbine  Company  as  an  apprentice  machinist  with 
the  intention  of  enrolling  for  evening  courses  in  Drexel 
University.  The  youth  would  be  working  toward  his 
cherished  ambition — to  be  a mechanical  engineer. 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  one  evening,  a letter 
awaited  him.  His  mother  was  ill — seriously.  He  could  have 
said,  “I’ve  helped  my  mother  as  long  as  I can  remember. 
But  now  I have  an  obligation  to  myself.  Let  my  younger 
sister  and  brothers  care  for  her.”  But  he  didn’t.  Ambition, 
responsibility  to  self — they  were  nothing.  Devotion  to  his 
mother  brought  him  home  on  the  next  train. 

Years  passed.  The  would-be  mechanical  engineer  married, 
had  a son  of  his  own,  and  did  ordinary  tasks.  Then  he 
entered  a period  of  profound  mental  depression,  undergirded 
with  the  prayers  of  a godly  grandmother,  mother,  and  wife — 
the  mother  of  his  son.  He  recovered,  a chastened  and 
grateful  man,  grateful  for  the  grace  of  God  and  for  the 
prayers  of  the  mothers  in  his  life. 

Then  through  a chain  of  circumstance  it  is  as  if  God 
thrust  pen  into  his  hand  saying,  “Son,  write!”  He  did. 
God  gave  him  a spiritual  ministry  which  reached  thousands. 
God  gave  the  man  who  wanted  to  design  and  work  with 
mechanical  things  a share  in  showing  others  something  of 
the  divine  design  and  plan  for  their  lives.  He  is  grateful  to 
God  and  to  the  mothers  in  his  life. 

From  earliest  childhood  good  mothers  inspire  their  sons 
to  be  men.  Godly,  devoted  sons  may  well  be  rewarded  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  □ 
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Divorce 

By  James  R.  Graham 

Before  we  turn  to  the  Savior’s  words  in  this  connection  let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  interested  in  what  the 
Scriptures  actually  teach  in  these  matters  and  not  what  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  any  group  of  men  however 
eminent. 

Even  a casual  reading  of  the  two  longer  passages  in 
Matthew  19  and  Mark  10  will  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  setting  forth  the  divine  mind  with  respect  to  the 
institution  of  marriage. 

(a)  From  the  very  beginning  there  were  only  two,  one  man 
and  one  woman,  (b)  The  marriage  relation  was  to  supersede 
the  relation  of  the  son  to  the  parents,  because  a man  was 
enjoined  to  leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  “cleave” 
unto  his  wife. 

(c)  The  two  are  to  be  “one  flesh.”  This  is  twice  repeated. 
They  are  not  any  longer  reckoned  to  be  two  but  one.  Mt. 
19:5,  6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Savior  could  not  have  been 
more  specific  in  setting  forth  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
marriage  relation  after  the  two  have  become  one.  No 
exception  is  allowed  in  the  thunderous  declaration,  “What 
. . . God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.” 
Being  convinced  from  these  words  that  Christ  is  setting 
forth  an  irrefragable  union  we  are  disinclined  to  believe 
from  the  outset  that  He  will  later  introduce  an  exception 
that  will  dissolve  the  indissoluble  or  break  the  unbreakable. 
To  do  so  would  be  for  Him  to  contradict  Himself. 

Hard  Hearts 

So  drastic  are  His  words,  so  contrary  to  the  looseness  of 
the  times  in  which  He  lived,  so  great  an  advance  upon  the 
allowances  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  that  they  immediately 
take  issue  with  Him  and  demand  of  Him  why  Moses  made 
certain  concessions  and  permitted  divorce  after  marriage.  He 
replies  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

Bereft  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  indwelling  presence  since 
Adam’s  fall,  without  the  example  of  the  God-man  who  lived 
in  poverty  and  self-sacrifice  and  died  in  agony  and  ignominy, 
the  hearts  of  men,  under  the  law,  were  ignorant,  impenitent, 
hard.  “But,”  He  repeats,  “from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.” 


This  message  is  available  in  tract  form  at  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


It  was  not  so  in  the  sinlessly  felicitous  condition  in  which 
the  first  couple  found  themselves  and  it  is  not  to  be  so  when 
by  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  men  and  women 
are  to  be  made  partakers  of  that  beloved  Adam  the  Last — 
the  period  of  grace. 

Now  we  come  to  verse  9 in  the  great  battleground,  the 
verse  which  the  ignorant  have  wrested  and  the  vicious  have 
perverted  to  provide  an  aperture  through  which  the  demon 
divorce  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  body  of  Christ. 

“And  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery:  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away  doth  commit  adultery.  If  the  verse  is  read  at  first 
omitting  the  parenthetical  phrase,  “except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation,” it  will  be  seen  that  divorce  and  remarriage  are  for- 
bidden in  the  strongest  terms.  What  a volume  of  sin  and 
wickedness  has  been  excused  with  that  little  parenthetical 
phrase! 

Fornication  vs.  Adultery 

We  note  that  the  exception  rests  with  the  word  “forni- 
cation,” while  the  word  “adultery”  occurs  twice  later  on  in 
the  same  verse.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  found  in  Mt. 
5:32.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  then  that  there  is  a definite 
distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  “fornication”  and 
“adultery.”  The  consultation  of  any  reputable  English 
dictionary  will  show  that  “fornication”  means  “illegitimate 
sex  relation  on  the  part  of  an  unmarried  person,”  but 
“adultery”  means  “illegitimate  sex  relation  on  the  part  of 
a married  person.  ” 

A study  of  the  Greek  words  which  these  English  words  are 
used  to  translate  will  show  about  the  same  meanings,  with 
the  difference  that  pomeia  (fornication)  widens  out  on  some 
occasions  to  mean  general  unchastity.  However,  when  in  this 
verse  Christ  uses  it  in  contradiction  to  moikeia  (adultery) 
we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  used  in  its 
specific  sense  of  premarital  impurity. 

A simple  illustration  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  issue. 
The  word  “man”  has  both  a specific  and  a general  meaning. 
Specifically  it  means  the  male  of  the  human  species.  In 
general  it  means  the  whole  of  the  genus  homo.  The  context 
will  always  reveal  whether  it  is  used  in  its  general  or  its 
specific  sense.  If  the  word  man  is  used  in  the  same 

sentence  with  the  word  woman,  one  is  sure  that  it  is 
used  in  its  specific  and  not  in  its  general  sense. 

So  it  is  with  pomeia  and  moikeia.  When  these  words  are 
used  together,  they  denote  a contrast  and  no  amount  of 
sophistry  or  obscurantism  can  make  them  synonymous  or 
interchangeable.  Fornication  here  simply  does  not  mean 
adultery  unless  the  words  have  lost  their  meaning,  and  it  is 
a reflection  if  not  an  insult  to  the  omniscient  Son  of  God  to 
insinuate  that  He  was  unable  to  express  Himself  clearly 
in  such  an  important  statement.  If  He  had  intended  to  make 
adultery  a ground  for  divorce  under  His  law.  He  could  very 
easily  have  said  so.  When  He  meant  moikeia  (adultery).  He 
said,  “Moikeia.” 

The  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  of  this  passage  by  many 
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honest  hearts  lies  in  a difference  between  Oriental  and 
Occidental  customs  and  terminology.  When  a Westerner  reads 
the  words,  “Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,”  etc.,  he  naturally  supposes  that  “fornication” 
is  used  of  something  of  which  a “wife”  can  be  guilty.  A 
“wife”  with  us  in  the  West  is  one  who  has  already  entered 
into  the  marriage  relation.  It  is  never  used  of  a young 
woman  who  is  merely  betrothed.  But  in  the  East  betrothal 
is  a very  serious  affair  and  is  legally  as  binding  as  marriage 
itself,  so  that  even  before  the  marriage  is  consummated  the 
young  woman  is  a wife. 

Joseph  and  Mary 

This  is  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  in 
verse  19  we  read,  “Then  Joseph  her  husband  . . . was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily.”  He  was  not  her  husband 
according  to  our  usual  Western  terminology,  as  the  verse 
preceding  clearly  states.  Mary  was  merely  “espoused”  to  him. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  the  next  verse  in  which  the 
angel  Gabriel  counsels  Joseph,  “Fear  not  to  take  unto  thee 
Mary  thy  wife.”  She  was  not  yet  his  wife  according  to  our 
Western  usage.  The  use  of  “wife”  for  a betrothed  girl  is  seen 
also  in  Deut.  22:24. 

It  was  the  real  occurrence  in  the  case  of  a betrothed  wife 
of  what  Joseph  thought  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mary 
that  Christ  had  reference  to  in  Mt.  19:9  as  a just  cause  for 
terminating  a betrothal  contract  which  had  not  yet  eventu- 
ated in  marriage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Joseph  planned  to  put 
away  Mary.  This  implies  a legal  process  and  not  merely  an 
oral  disavowal.  The  verb  used  in  his  case  is  exactly  the  same 
verb  as  the  one  used  in  every  instance  where  it  is  translated 
divorce  — apoluo.  While  Joseph  himself,  on  the  assurance  of 
the  angel,  became  convinced  that  Mary  had  not  committed 
fornication,  the  stigma  of  illegitimate  birth  pursued  the 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  all  through  His  life  and  never  left  His 
lovely  mother.  This  is  seen  in  the  wicked  taunt  that  His 
adversaries  hurled  at  Him  in  later  years,  “We  be  not  born  of 
fornication  . . . (Jn.  8:41).  It  serves  only  one  purpose  for 
us,  and  that  is  the  further  clarification  of  the  use  of  that  ugly 
word — unwed  motherhood  is  invariably  that  pomeia. 

We  believe  that  every  fair-minded  reader  will  follow  us  in 
concluding  that  the  parenthetical  phrases,  “saving  for  the 
cause  of  fornication”  and  “except  it  be  for  fornication,”  in 
Mt.  5:32  and  19:9,  respectively,  are  not  to  be  taken  to 
contradict  the  whole  trend  of  His  remarks  wherein  He  is 
setting  forth  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  relation  and 
the  union  into  one  flesh  of  two  bodies  but  simply  to  allow 
of  the  termination  of  a betrothal  contract  if  the  woman  is 
found  guilty  of  impurity  before  the  marriage  is  consummated. 

It  is  deeply  significant  that  in  Mark’s  Gospel,  written 
more  for  the  Romans  than  for  the  Jews,  the  words  of  Christ 
with  respect  to  the  unbreakable  nature  of  the  marriage 
bond  are  again  set  forth,  but  the  exception  is  omitted.  Mk. 
10:2-12.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  written  by  a Greek  to  a 
Greek,  carries  only  the  one  verse  on  the  subject  (16:18)  in 
which  Christ  unequivocally  affirms  that  divorce  and  re- 
marriage are  adultery.  □ 


Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

She  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age — a bit  too  young  to  be 
caught  up  in  a traumatic  experience  involving  the  estrange- 
ment of  her  father  and  mother.  The  father,  a member  of  the 
state  police,  was  strict,  cold,  and  unaffectionate;  the  mother 
was  kind,  dedicated,  and  sensitive;  she  had  a generous 
capacity  to  love  and  be  loved. 

We  were  talking  together  in  a counseling  room  of  the 
hospital;  as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak  about  her  problem, 
tears  broke  through.  She  apologized  and  bravely  restrained 
them.  The  love  which  she  had  for  her  mother  was  turning 
into  sympathy.  The  fear  she  had  for  her  father  was  convert- 
ing into  hatred.  As  we  talked  on,  she  became  more  relaxed. 
The  realization  that  there  was  a way  out  for  her  began  to 
be  therapy  for  her  young  heart. 

We  discussed  the  possibility  of  giving  more  love  and  under- 
standing to  her  father  (since  the  daily  routine  of  a state 
trooper  is  not  easy).  We  talked  about  her  willingness  to  pray 
for  her  father;  she  had  tried  this,  but  found  it  very  difficult. 
On  Dec.  9,  1967,  shortly  after  our  chat,  she  wrote  a letter; 
may  I share  a part  of  it? 

"I  d like  to  thank  you  for  taking  your  time  with  me,  Friday 
night.  It  did  me  a lot  of  good.  That  night  when  I went  to 
bed  I tried  hard  to  pray  for  Daddy.  I prayed  for  him  that 
night  and  I’m  going  to  keep  it  up,  too.  I think  when  I 
started  praying  for  him,  the  next  day  he  seemed  nicer  to  me. 
I believe  everything’s  going  to  be  fine.” 

What  a privilege  to  try  to  stand  with  this  dear  little  girl 
in  a time  of  frustration!  How  sincerely  and  earnestly  youth 
today  look  into  our  faces  in  search  of  some  semblance  of 
understanding  love!  Often  we  parents,  teachers,  and  pastors 
are  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  and  misery;  may  God,  in  His 
love  and  mercy,  forgive  us. 

Before  I join  in  criticism  of  a teenager,  I ought  to  know 
something  about  his  home,  school,  and  church  situation.  Many 
of  us  might  have  cracked  if  we  were  asked  to  live  under  the 
pressures  that  surround  many  of  our  youth  today.  Many  youth 
may  never  experience  therapy  until  we  freely  acknowledge 
our  lack  of  love,  our  prejudgments,  and  our  failure  to  show 
confidence  in  them. 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look  upon 
the  discouraged,  the  lonely,  and  the  restless  ones.  Thou  dost 
understand  them  and  we  commit  them  to  Thee.  Refine  our 
love  and  fidelity  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  companv  with 
them.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Judge  (sternly):  “Well,  what  is  your  alibi  for  speeding?” 

Man  arrested:  “I  had  just  heard,  your  honor,  that  the 
ladies  of  my  wife’s  church  were  giving  a rummage  sale,  and 
I was  hurrying  home  to  save  my  other  pair  of  pants.” 

Judge:  “Case dismissed.” 
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Items  and  Comments 


A charge  that  evangelical  churches  have 
been  willing  to  speak  out  on  alcoholic  and 
sex  problems  but  not  on  issues  of  race  or 
the  Vietnam  war  was  made  by  the  Rever- 
end Joseph  T.  Bayly  in  keynoting  the 
Greater  Seattle  Sunday  School  Convention. 

The  general  manager  of  the  evangelical 
publishing  firm,  the  David  C.  Cook  Co., 
observed: 

“I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we 
have  a ghetto  complex  in  the  evangelical 
church.  Until  this  is  overcome  there  isn’t 
much  we  can  do — we  are  on  the  defensive 
just  as  the  Negro  is.” 

Mr.  Bayly  challenged  Christian  colleges 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  enroll  “cadres 
of  Negro  students”  from  the  South  and  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  and  train  them  for 
leadership.  He  also  cautioned  that  “the 
Christian  must  be  willing  to  receive  from 
the  Negro  as  well  as  to  give. 

“It  must  be  a relationship  of  mutuality 
on  the  basis  of  equality — this  has  to  be  the 
Christian  attitude,”  he  said. 

The  Reverend  Melvin  Banks  of  Chicago, 
field  representative  for  Scripture  Press,  con- 
tended that  evangelicals  have  “failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  the  Bible  teaches 
on  social  problems. 

“If  the  evangelical  church  would  simply 
be  Christian  on  an  individual  level,  it 
would  be  highly  effective,”  he  said. 

o o o 

Latest  critic  of  Anglical  infant  baptism  is 
the  Reverend  Ronald  S.  Whitehead,  Vicar 
of  Denabv,  who  announced  that  he  was 
leaving  the  Church  of  England  and  seeking 
entry  to  the  Baptist  ministry. 

“I  feel  in  conscience  drawn  toward  a 
church  that  does  not  practice  infant  bap- 
tism,” he  said.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  already 
been  baptized  at  a nearby  Baptist  church. 


The  Greater  Minneapolis  Association  of 
Evangelicals  acknowledged  at  its  annual 
meeting  that  it  had  lost  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  inner  city. 

Made  up  of  conservative  Protestant  con- 
gregations, the  Association  accepted  a re- 
port which  said  evangelicals  in  the  Minneap 
olis  area  “have  been  delinquent  in  accept- 
ing our  spiritual  opportunity  and  social  ob- 
ligation in  a changing  inner  city. 

A report  prepared  earlier  at  a pastor- 
layman  seminar  on  the  inner  city  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Association,  called  on  evangel- 
icals to  become  involved  with  agencies  and 
organizations  serving  the  inner  city  and  to 


give  their  prayers,  time,  and  resources. 

Dr.  Rufus  Jones  of  Wheaton,  111.,  Conserv- 
ative Baptist  home  missions  executive  and 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  told  delegates  that  “all  across 
the  country,  evangelicals  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  social  concerns.” 


Some  160  “vacationing”  doctors  and  den- 
tists from  20  states  left  Miami  for  a two- 
week  “bus  man’s  holiday”  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Members  of  the  Christian  Medical  Society, 
they  are  donating  their  services  to  aid 

200.000  needy  people  in  the  province  of 
Porte  Plata  where  they  will  vaccinate  some 

20.000  persons  in  60  villages  with  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  tetanus,  and  polio  shots. 

Working  out  of  a 150-bed  government 
hospital,  they  expect  to  complete  approxi- 
mately 1,000  eye  surgeries  and  at  least  300 
major  operations,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Mel 
Alexander  of  La  Mirada,  Calif  , . western 
regional  director  of  the  society  who  is  head- 
ing the  group. 

The  evangelical  Protestant  medical  men, 
who  were  invited  by  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment, expect  to  examine  and  treat  150,000 
persons.  More  than  $100,000  worth  of  drugs, 
which  they  secured  themselves,  were  sent 
ahead  of  the  doctors  for  their  use  on  arrival. 


The  American  Pax,  a Roman  Catholic 
peace  group,  announced  in  New  York  that 
it  has  launched  a “Rights  of  Conscience 
Campaign”  for  the  recognition  of  consci- 
entious objection  to  a particular  war. 

It  said  the  “major  thrust  of  the  campaign 
is  that  the  consciences  of  those  who  follow 
the  just  war  tradition  should  be  respected. 

Present  Selective  Service  law  recognizes 
as  conscientious  objectors  only  persons  who 
oppose  all  wars  and  not  just  a specific  war. 

Pax  said  that  among  clergymen  endorsing 
its  CO  campaign  have  been  Auxiliary  Bishop 
James  J.  Shannon  of  Minneapolis,  Bishop 
John  J.  Wright  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Rev- 
erend James  Megivern,  head  of  the  theology 
department,  St.  John’s  University  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Communist  China  has  urged  American 
Negroes  to  “fight  on  in  the  hope  that  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
“only  the  spark  that  set  off  the  explosion.” 
“Fight  on,  heroic  Afro-American  brothers. 
Victory  will  certainly  be  yours,”  said  the 


People’s  Daily,  the  principal  organ  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  on  Apr.  7. 

The  paper  stated  that  the  social  situation 
in  the  United  States  reflects  the  “class 
contradictions”  in  America.  Asserting  that 
“the  enemy  is  sharpening  the  sword  and  is 
out  to  kill  people,”  the  People’s  Daily 
urged  the  “oppressed  people”  to  “take  up 
swords.” 

In  linking  the  Vietnam  war  to  racial  dis- 
orders, the  communist  journal  also  pointed 
to  the  “financial  crisis’  in  the  U.S.,  saying: 
“Under  such  circumstances,  the  Johnson 
government  is  put  in  a bad  position  by  the 
drastic  development  of  the  struggle  of  Afro- 
Americans.” 

The  article,  broadcast  by  Radio  Peking, 
noted  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
was  an  exponent  of  nonviolence  but  that 
he  fell  a victim  “to  the  blood  violence  of 
the  U.S.  white  racists.” 


Fear  that  fourteen  million  men,  women, 
and  children  will  be  slaughtered  is  what 
continues  to  fire  the  new  State  of  Biafra  s 
resistance  to  the  federal  Nigerian  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  adviser  to  the  mil- 
itary governor  of  Biafra. 

The  observation  was  made  this  week  by 
Dr.  Akanu  Ibiam,  62-year-old  former  gov- 
ernor of  the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria, 
which  now  calls  itself  Biafra.  Dr.  Ibiam  was 
in  the  United  States  on  the  last  stop  of 
a journey  that  took  him  to  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland,  and  Canada  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  world  attention  to  bear  upon 
the  plight  of  Eastern  Nigerians  and  the  need 
for  a settlement  of  hostilities  in  Nigeria. 

“Tales  of  horror  sweeping  over  Biafra 
and  the  deaths  of  women  and  children  by 
the  thousands  have  convinced  the  Ibos  that 
if  we  lose  this  war,  extinction  is  just  around 
the  corner,”  Dr.  Ibiam  said.  The  Ibos  make 
up  the  majority  of  Biafra’s  population. 

o o o 

Recent  statistics  show  there  are  118  mil- 
lion churchgoers  in  the  U.S. — an  increase  of 
30  percent  in  ten  years.  However  illegiti- 
macy has  increased  300  percent;  pornogra- 
phy has  become  a $500,000,000  a year  busi- 
ness; our  crime  bill  is  20  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  crime  is  increasing  four  times  fast- 
er than  the  population  is  increasing.  Juve- 
nile crime  is  increasing  five  times  faster. 
Taverns  outnumber  churches  by  175,000  and 
money  spent  on  gambling  is  greater  than  all 
the  money  spent  on  religion,  education, 
medicine  and  automobiles  put  together. 
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General  Conference  Committees, 
1967-69  Biennium 


From  time  to  time  persons  wonder  who  serves 
on  various  committees  of  General  Conference. 
This  listing  is  given  here  so  that  you  can  have  a 
listing  in  addition  to  the  one  in  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook  which  contains  the  complete  address 
for  each  person. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Moderator 
John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Moderator- 
Elect 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Exec.  Sec. 

John  H.  Rudy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Treasurer 
Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Fifth 
Member 

General  Council 

Harold  Boettger,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Alta-Sask. 

Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Allegheny 
Lawrence  Brunk,  Lima,  Ohio,  Argentine 

, Bihar 

Ivan  J.  Miller,  Grantsville,  Md.,  Conservative 
Elmer  G.  Kolb,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Franconia 
Paul  O.  King,  Peoria,  111.,  Illinois 
Wilbur  Hostetler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  India 
Galen  Johns,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Ind.-Mich. 

Vernon  E.  Roth,  Washington,  Iowa,  Iowa-Neb. 

°J.  Paul  Graybill,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Lancaster 
Elmer  Borntrager,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  North . 
Central 

Willis  Breckbill,  Canton,  Ohio,  Ohio  & Eastern 
"Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Ontario 
Max  G.  Yoder,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  Pacific  Coast 
Don  Heiser,  Goshen,  Ind. , Puerto  Rico 
‘E.  M.  Yost,  Denver,  Colo.,  Rocky  Mountain 
James  Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  South 

Central 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Southwest 
George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Virginia 

, Washington-Franklin 

Ephraim  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Western  Ont. 
Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Menn.  Bd.  of 
Ed. 

John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Menn.  Bd. 
of  Missions 

E.  C.  Bender,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Menn.  Publ. 
Bd. 

Truman  H.  Brunk,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Church 
Welfare  Comm. 

John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Comm,  on  Peace 
& Soc.  Cone. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Hist.  & Research 
Comm. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Menn.  Comm, 
for  Chr.  Ed. 

Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Ministerial 
Comm. 

Richard  J.  Yordy,  Champaign,  111.,  Menn.  Mutual 
Aid 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Stewardship  Sec. 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Worship  Comm. 
John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Moderator 
John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Moderator- 
Elect 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Exec.  Sec. 


John  H.  Rudy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Treasurer 
Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Fifth 
Member,  Exec.  Comm. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Past  Moder- 
ator 

GENERAL  COUNCIL  COMMITTEES 
Nominating  Committee 

Roy  Koch,  Chm.,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
Mahlon  Blosser,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Galen  Johns,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Ivan  Kauffmann,  Hopedale,  111. 

Herbert  Schultz,  Poole,  Ont. 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Committee  on  Coordination  of  Church  Program 
Ben  Cutrell,  Chm.  (Publication  Board) 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Sec.  (Executive  Secretary) 

H.  Ernest  Bennett  (Bd.  of  Miss.  & Char.) 

Paul  Bender  (Bd.  of  Education) 

Arnold  Cressman  (Comm,  for  Chr.  Ed.) 

Paul  Erb  (other  General  Conference  committees) 

Program  and  Budget  Reviewing  Committee 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Chm.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Exec.  Sec.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

John  H.  Rudy,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Wayne  North,  Louisville,  Ohio 

Program  Committee 

John  M.  Drescher,  Chm.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Ma)(  G.  Yoder,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 
Church  Welfare  Committee 

Truman  H.  Brunk,  Chm.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

A.  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Norman  Derstine,  Eureka,  III. 

John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind. 

David  N.  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
John  E.  Lapp,  Chm.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Vice-chm.,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Walton  Hackman,  Exec.  Sec.,  Akron,  Pa. 

H.  Clair  Amstutz,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Paul  G.  Landis,  Salunga,  Pa. 

“Albert  Meyer,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"H.  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Denbigh,  Va. 

Daniel  Zehr,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Historical  and  Research  Committee 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Chm.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Melvin  Gingerich,  Exec.  Sec.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Grant  Stoltzfus,  Recording  Sec.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

John  A.  Hostetler,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

John  S.  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Gerald  C.  Studer,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

MENNONITE  MUTUAL  AID,  INC. 

Offices:  111  Marilyn  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Telephone:  219  533-2158 
Abram  P.  Hallman,  Pres.,  Akron,  Pa. 

"Richard  J.  Yordy,  Vice-pres.,  Champaign,  111. 
"Howard  Raid,  Treas.,  Freeman,  S.D. 

H.  L.  Swartzendruber,  Sec.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

H.  Clair  Amstutz,  Goshen,  Ind. 

John  M.  Bender,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Luke  Birky,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

R.  Wayne  Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Ben  Cutrell,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

"Justus  S.  Driver,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

"Wm.  E.  Dunn,  Bloomington,  III. 

J.  Robert  Kreider,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"M.  A.  Kroeker,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Orval  L.  Shoemaker,  Hesston,  Kan. 

"Dwight  L.  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Samuel  S.  Wenger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

"Wi'liam  Zuercher,  Durham,  N.C. 

The  17  members  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Committee  are  also  the  directorate  for  the  sub- 
sidiary entities  listed  following: 

Mennonite  Automobile  Aid,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Church  Buildings,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association 
Menno  Insurance  Service,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Retirement  Trust 
The  Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ministerial  Committee 

Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Chm.,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Linden  M.  Wenger,  Sec.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

David  Derstine,  Jr.,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Metzler,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Kenya,  E.  Africa 
E.  M.  Yost,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Seminary  Council 
Appointee) 

Worship  Committee 

Edward  Stoltzfus,  Chm.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

David  Augsburger,  Sec.,  Broadway,  Va. 

Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Chester  K.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Earl  Maust,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Dwight  Weldy,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization 
(Ad  Hoc  Committee) 

Paul  Mininger,  Chm.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"Paul  Erb,  Sec.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Arnold  Cressman,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Ben  Cutrell,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Glenn  Esh,  Columbus,  Ohio 
"Paul  G.  Landis,  Landisville,  Pa. 

John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

John  M.  Lederach,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

"Calvin  Redekop,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Study  Coordinator:  J.  Howard  Kauffman,  Goshen, 
Ind. 
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Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 

Ross  T.  Bender,  Chm.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"Harold  Lehman,  Vice-chm.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
tRichard  C.  Detweiler,  Recording  Sec.,  Souderton, 
Pa. 

Arnold  W.  Cressman,  Field  Sec.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

A.  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind. 
tNoah  G.  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

"J,  Howard  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Russell  Krabill,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

"Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wayne  North,  Louisville,  Ohio 
John  H.  Shenk,  Denbigh,  Va. 


(Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 

James  Burkholder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Lester  Graybill,  Orrville,  Ohio 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  & Charities 

Samuel  E.  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Clifford  Stutzman,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board 

E.  C.  Bender,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Presidium 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Salunga,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Schowalter  Foundation 

Orie  O.  Miller,  Akron,  Pa. 

Tilman  R.  Smith,  Hesston,  Kan. 


"Co-opted  members 

tBoard  of  Education  appointment 


CHURCH  NEWS 

Evangelism  in  Paraguay:  Some  Observations 


B.  Frank  Byler,  professor  at  the  Monte- 
video (Uruguay)  Seminary  and  missionary  to 
South  America,  filed  the  following  reflections 
concerning  a recent  month-long  evangelistic 
thrust  in  Paraguay: 

Evangelism  is  a great  joy.  An  invitation 
from  Mennonite  churches  in  Paraguay 
opened  up  a new  opportunity  for  me  in  this 
area.  During  the  whole  month  there  was  an 
evangelistic  service  every  night,  and  other 
preaching  or  teaching  appointments  besides. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  was 
encouraging.  There  were  60,  70,  and  even 
as  high  as  150  among  the  farmers  in  out- 
door meetings  under  the  trees.  There 
were  100  to  250  in  the  meetings  in  towns, 
most  of  which  were  also  held  outside. 

Three  things,  however,  were  frustrating 
to  me.  I had  a feeling  of  distance  from  the 
people  to  whom  I spoke,  a feeling  that  I 
was  not  able  to  communicate  the  message 
well  enough  for  satisfactory  response. 

First  was  the  language  problem.  Para- 
guay officially  recognizes  both  Spanish  and 
Guarani.  The  native  tongue  is  really 
Guarani.  I could  speak  only  Spanish,  but 
people  insisted  they  understood.  Upon 
asking  specific  questions,  however,  in  pri- 
vate conversations  or  in  public,  they  did 
not  give  specific  answers. 

. When  I went  to  the  Chaco  later  and  had 
to  communicate  in  German,  I understood 
their  problem.  They  could  understand  in 
general  but  were  not  sure  enough  to  make 
specific  answers  or  commitments.  That  is 
exactly  how  I felt  among  the  German- 
speaking Mennonites. 

The  second  barrier  between  us  centered 
around  customs.  From  1865  to  1870  Para- 
guay, with  only  a million  people,  fought  a 
war  with  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 
At  the  end  of  that  war,  three  fourths  of 
the  men  were  dead. 

After  that,  having  babies  was  a patriotic 
act.  Relations  between  men  and  women  are 


very  much  sub-Christian.  People  with 
higher  ideals  maintain  much  reserve  in  how 
they  relate  to  the  opposite  sex.  Following 
the  custom  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  I 
shook  hands  with  everyone  when  1 arrived 
and  again  before  leaving. 

After  a couple  of  evenings  I noticed  that 
the  missionaries  and  other  Christians  did 
not  do  all  this  handshaking.  I asked  why. 
Missionary  Abram  Klassen  told  me  that  they 
hardly  ever  shake  hands  between  men  and 
women.  Now  I learned  there  was  a social 
relations  barrier  that  was  entirely  contrary 
to  my  experience. 

Third,  there  was  the  problem  of  light.  I 
preached  mostly  by  the  light  of  a hanging 
lantern  or  two.  It  was  hard  to  see  those 
people  who  understood  only  in  a general 
way.  Despite  this  feeling  of  distance,  there 
were  responses. 

I have  three  observations  about  the  Men- 
nonite mission  in  Paraguay.  First,  the  mis- 
sionaries are  very  active.  They  have  many 
good  contacts  through  primary  schools  and 
a willingness  to  meet  the  people.  This 
means  sacrifice.  It  also  means  work,  meet- 
ings, and  travel. 

Second,  the  fruit  of  the  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary in  Montevideo  is  evident.  The 
Mennonite  mission  has  three  main  centers 
among  Spanish -speaking  churches,  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  have  at  least  two 
churches  and  a Bible  School  in  Asuncion. 
All  the  pastors  and  most  of  the  school- 
teachers in  these  places  are  ex-students  and 
graduates  from  the  Seminary  in  Montevideo 
or  from  Bragado. 

Third,  it  seems  difficult  to  establish  mem- 
bers and  congregations  with  the  standards 
that  are  acceptable  to  us.  When  is  a person 
really  converted?  Must  he  reach  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  spiritual  levels  that  we  demand 
of  our  older  Mennonite  communities?  Or  is 
it  sufficient  when  he  shows  a radical  change 
in  the  direction  of  his  Christian  standards, 


even  when  they  are  still  far  below  what  we 
consider  satisfactory? 

A different  orientation  on  morals  and 
ethics  makes  it  very  hard  to  reach  our 
ideals.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
compared  with  what  they  were,  these  peo- 
ple are  converted.  The  moral  and  ethical 
lapses,  however,  tend  to  be  discouraging  and 
make  the  founding  of  strong  congregations 
very  difficult. 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  is  that 
most  personnel  and  planning  originate  with 
the  German  colonies  in  Paraguay,  not  in 
North  America.  Let  us  continue  to  support 
them  with  our  prayers  and  offerings  so  that 
the  work  can  go  on. 

Kidron  Convention  Stresses 
Family  Involvement 

If  the  current  list  of  finalized  youth  ac- 
tivities actually  materializes,  “Mission  ’68“ 
may  well  be  similar  to  Estes  Park,  the  MYF 
Convention  held  in  Colorado  in  1966. 

This  year’s  annual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  to  be  held  July  3-7 
at  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  stressing  total  family  in- 
volvement. Each  session  is  being  planned 
with  the  interests  of  all  age-groups  in  mind. 

Commenting  on  events  scheduled  express- 
ly for  the  teenagers,  youth  coordinator 
Terry  Burkhalter  said,  “Friday  morning, 
July  5,  marks  the  start  of  official  program- 
med activities,  featuring  get  acquainted’ 
mixers  such  as  Wells  Fargo.  Anyone  who’s 
attended  Laurelville  Camp  over  the  past  few 
years  knows  what  this  involves! 

“After  the  public  session  Friday  evening, 
Central  Christian  High  School’s  speech  and 
drama  clubs  under  the  direction  of  instructor 
Chris  Halverson  will  present  the  play  ‘The 
Why  Generation.’  Mark  this  a ‘must’  on 
your  schedule. 

Other  sideline  events  include  recreation 
and  a cookout  July  6 in  the  afternoon,  and 
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a sing-along  following  the  evening  public 
session. 

As  an  effort  to  foment  youth-adult  inter- 
action, Venture  discussion  groups  will  be 
encouraged  to  integrate  the  various  age- 
groups  present.  A father-son  team,  Rufus 
and  Tom  Yutzi,  Preston,  Ont.,  will  attempt 
to  close  the  generational  gap  during  the 
July  5 afternoon  program  as  they  dialogue 
on  "Building  God’s  Love  in  the  Home. 

Elkhart  VS  district  administrators  will  be 
on  hand  to  answer  questions  informally  and 
present  challenges  relative  to  the  Volun- 
tary Service  program  of  the  board. 

“Rendezvous  point  for  sideline  youth  ac- 
tivities will  be  the  parking  lot  of  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  across  the  road  from 
Central  Christian,”  said  Burkhalter.  “Just 
who  qualifies  for  participation  is  being  left 
up  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  attending 
the  annual  meeting.  We’re  anticipating  a 
good  turnout.” 

Burkhalter,  a graduate  of  Malone  College, 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  a first-year  student  at 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Kushiro  Church  Observes 
Unique  Burial  Rites 

The  O-Bon,  Buddhist  festival  of  the  dead, 
is  observed  annually  in  Japan,  usually  in 
the  summer  months.  During  this  time  indi- 
viduals and  family  groups  visit  their  loved 
ones’  graves,  tidying  them  and  paying  re- 
spects according  to  Buddhist  decorum.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kushiro  Mennonite  Church  spent 
several  days  in  the  cemetery  during  O-Bon 
last  year  but  for  reasons  not  related  to 
Buddhism.  For  some  time  the  congregation 
has  owned  a plot  of  land  in  the  city  ceme- 
tery high  on  a bluff  overlooking  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Although  the  deceased  of  the  church 
have  been  cremated  according  to  custom, 
the  urns  had  not  been  deposited  at  the 
burial  site  through  the  years. 

After  prayer,  discussion,  blueprints,  and 
offerings,  an  underground  cement  crypt  the 
size  of  a small  room  was  designed  with  an 
attractive  exterior  of  Christian  symbolism 
above  ground. 

Such  a structure,  the  group  felt,  would 
provide  Christian  identity  in  burial  and 
would  testify  to  brotherly  financial  concern. 
In  Japanese  society — judging  from  the  ade- 
quate stones  and  landscaping  throughout 
the  cemetery  alone — it  is  expensive  to  die. 

During  O-Bon,  when  many  of  the  men 
could  have  a day  of  vacation,  the  church 
trouped  to  the  cemetery  and  began  con- 
struction. The  coal  miner  in  the  congrega- 
tion engineered  the  project.  Under  his  di- 
rection, pastor,  merchant,  university  student, 
clerk,  teacher — to  mention  a few — wielded  a 
shovel,  mixed  concrete,  or  built  forms. 

The  ladies  brought  tea  and  lunch  at 
noon.  Some  of  the  more  stalwart  sisters 


even  descended  the  nine-foot  square  excava- 
tion and  assisted  the  men. 

As  they  worked,  the  group  could  hear 
Buddhist  chanting  in  private  services 
around  them.  One  noon  a requiem  mass 
was  conducted  20  feet  away  in  the  Catho- 
lic section  of  the  cemetery. 

But  mostly  the  men  talked  among  them- 
selves about  their  own  faith,  about  student 
unrest  in  universities,  about  their  darken- 
ing suntans.  It  was  a sweaty,  jolly  fellow- 
ship, different  from  the  Sunday  morning 
service  when  the  church  usually  assembled 
together,  but  a service  indeed  with  the 


“Thank  you  for  sharing  so  generously  of 
yourself  with  us  and  with  the  church,”  said 
H.  Raymond  Charles  to  Orie  Miller  at  the 
conclusion  of  a fellowship  dinner  in  recogni- 
tion of  Miller’s  44  years  of  service  with  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Forty-four  years  of  Miller’s  service  with 
the  Eastern  Board  were  recognized:  Mission- 
ary Messenger  editor,  1924-32;  vice-president 
of  the  Board,  1925-35;  secretary  of  the 
Board,  1935-58;  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee, 1958-68;  continuing  member  of  exec- 
utive committee,  1968- 

Reminiscences  were  brought  by  three  men 
who  had  worked  closely  with  Miller.  Henry 
F.  Garber,  Board  president  during  most  of 
Miller’s  tenure  as  secretary,  recalled  their 
first  meeting  in  1925  at  the  East  Vine 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster.  At 
that  meeting  Miller,  known  for  his  share  in 
relief  work  in  the  Middle  East  beginning 
1918  and  in  Russia  beginning  1920,  was 
chosen  Board  member  and  elected  vice- 
president. 

Summarizing  Miller’s  role,  Garber  con- 
cluded, "I  thank  God  for  what  overseas 
mission  involvement  has  meant  to  our  Lan- 
caster Conference  churches.” 

“The  greatest  things  in  the  world  have 
been  done  by  those  who  systematized  their 
work  and  organized  their  time,”  was  Ira 
J.  Buckwalter’s  opening  tribute.  Speaking  of 
Miller’s  vision,  Buckwalter  said,  “Eternity 
will  reveal  how  many  lives  and  how  many 
souls  were  saved  because  our  brother  has 
had  visions,  and  the  courage  to  pursue 
them.” 

Elam  Stauffer,  pioneer  missionary,  testi- 
fied that  Orie  Miller  was  one  of  six  persons 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  his  life.  Stauffer  said,  “The  experience 
has  enriched  my  life.  In  all  my  experiences 
with  Orie,  I have  learned.” 

Master  of  ceremonies  Paul  Kraybill 
suggested  three  symbols  to  represent 
Miller’s  world  outlook:  the  Bible,  a Menno- 
nite Yearbook,  and  a world  atlas. 

“Forty  Years  in  Retrospect  and  Prospect” 
gave  focus  to  Miller’s  address  of  the  eve- 
ning. Dating  his  arrival  in  Lancaster  County 
in  1915,  he  told  of  his  call  to  Near  East 


rites  of  work  and  deep  purpose  shared. 

The  congregation’s  ideals  in  brotherhood 
were  put  to  test  on  the  first  day  of  excava- 
tion when  spades  struck  wooden  boxes  con- 
taining two  ancient  skeletons.  Perhaps  there 
had  been  foul  play  or  perhaps  someone’s 
family  had  not  been  able  to  afford  crema- 
tion. 

After  consultation  with  cemetery  officials, 
the  group  decided  to  proceed  properly  with 
the  remains  and  find  them  a place  among 
the  congregation’s  deceased  when  the  burial 
site  was  completed.  “I  was  a stranger  and 
you  took  me  in.”  — Ralph  Buckwalter. 


Relief  in  1918,  of  the  organization  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  1920,  and  of 
his  departure  to  Russia  in  1920. 

His  first  relationship  with  the  Eastern 
Board  was  a call  to  edit  the  newly  launched 
Missionary  Messenger , fruit  of  the  dreams 
of  evangelist  and  charter  Board  member 
John  W.  Weaver. 

Sharing  a bit  of  his  life  philosophy.  Miller 
said,  “As  a young  man  I learned  that  any 
disciple  can  learn  to  know  God’s  will  for 
himself  through  obedience,  step  by  step. 
Often  the  church  calls  first,  and  one  has  to 
have  a good  reason  for  saying  no. 

“I  could  accept  and  love  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood  as  a living  part  of  Christ’s  body, 
despite  its  failures  and  shortcomings.” 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  for  50  years 
ahead,  he  noted  “wars  and  rumors  of  wars,” 
that  sin  will  abound,  that  freedom  will  be 
misused,  and  material  resources  will  be 
wasted.  “But,”  he  said,  “in  the  next  50 
years  the  definition  of  disciple  will  not 
change,  nor  of  cross,  nor  of  freedom,  nor  of 
fruit.’’ 

He  pointed  to  our  Lord's  commandment  to 
love  as  He  loved,  the  mark  of  true  disciples, 
and  then  repeated  the  text  he  has  quoted 
possibly  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
"Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields.” 

Paul  Kraybill  presented  to  him  a bound 
volume  of  letters  which  had  been  written 
by  many  Eastern  Board  workers  for  this 
occasion. 

One  missionary  commented:  “After  all  I 
had  heard,  it  was  a relief  to  see  that  you 
ate  food,  read  widely,  and  that  you  had  a 
shirt  that  needed  mending.” 

Another  noted  that  Miller’s  prediction  of 
independence  for  Tanganyika  in  ten  years 
was  fulfilled  nine  years  and  ten  months  later. 

“There  was  something  disturbing  about 
your  visits  to  the  field,”  wrote  another 
“We  knew  you  were  analyzing  what  we 
had  done  in  the  past  five  years,  and  out- 
lining what  you  expected  in  the  next  five. 
We  appreciated  the  high  goals  you  set  for 
us.” 

Bishop  Zedekia  M.  Kisare  recalled  how 
Miller  pressed  for  the  autonomy  of  Tangan- 
yika Mennonite  Church.  “What  we  of  the 
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overseas  church  want  to  see,”  he  continued, 
“is  that  God  care  for  you  until  you  have  ful- 
filled your  work;  no  group  has  received  as 
much  from  you  as  we  of  TMC. 

Board  president  H.  Raymond  Charles 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  “the  young 
man  who  came  east.”  He  recalled  the  assur- 
ance given  on  the  occasion  when  Miller 
turned  responsibilities  over  to  his  succes- 
sor, “I  hope  that  the  last  responsibility  I 
lay  down  is  my  association  with  the  Eastern 
Board.” 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARY  OVERSEAS: 
Stella  Newswanger  has  been  a missionary  to 
Tanzania  since  July  1966.  She  is  working  as 
an  overseas  mission  associate  in  a bookstore 
assignment  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 

From  Gap,  Pa.,  Miss  Newswanger  formerly 
was  in  voluntary  service  under  the  Eastern 
Board.  She  is  a member  of  the  Nickel  Mines 
congregation. 


A Paxman's  Chicken 

“In  my  rebirth  (Hindus  believe  in  a con- 
tinual reincarnation)  I would  like  to  be 
Gerhard  sahib’s  chicken,  a resettled  Hindu 
refugee  in  Cooch  Behar  remarked  as  he 
watched  paxman  Gerhard  Neufeld  carefully 
feed  and  water  a flock  of  260  Leghorn 
pullets. 

Gerhard  Neufeld,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is 
assigned  to  the  Cooch  Behar  Refugee  Serv- 
ice in  agricultural  development  work  in  north 
India.  His  assignment  is  part  of  a large 
project  in  resettling  and  rehabilitating  East 
Pakistan  refugees.  Dr.  O.  Hodne,  a Nor- 
wegian missionary,  is  responsible  for  the 
project  and  plans  its  total  operation.  With 
Hodne  are  Bengt  Ageros,  a Swedish  social 
worker,  and  Gerhard  Neufeld.  All  funds  for 
the  program  come  from  the  Lutheran  World 


Federation,  Geneva. 

A large  number  of  refugee  families  have 
been  settled  in  the  Dinhata  area  which  is 
near  the  East  Pakistan  border.  For  the  last 
two  years,  however,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  Jorai  district  which  is  not 
far  from  the  Assam  border. 

Nearly  100  Bengal  refugee  families  from 
East  Pakistan  have  been  given  land  and 
have  been  resettled.  An  additional  100  fam- 
ilies will  be  helped  in  the  next  year.  Each 
family  is  given  a small  house,  a pair  of 
bullocks,  an  improved  variety  of  moldboard 
plow,  a tube  well  for  every  four  families, 
some  seed,  and  probably  chickens  in  the 
future. 

A weaving  factory  with  25  looms  has 
been  set  up  in  the  area  and  is  presently 
run  by  a cooperative.  It  employs  100  people 
who  weave  saris,  cloth,  mosquito  nets,  and 
shawls.  Nearby  a carpentry  shop  employing 
over  20  carpenters  makes  furniture,  doors, 
and  windows  for  all  buildings  under  con- 
struction. 

Shortly  they  too  will  organize  into  a co- 
operative. A small-scale  industry  building  to 
house  a blacksmith  shop,  brass  workshop, 
shoemaking  and  repair  shop,  and  cycle  re- 
pair shop  is  under  construction  as  well  as  a 
large  school.  This  is  part  of  the  total  re- 
habilitation project  at  Rampur  where  the 
government  is  providing  a farm  to  help  with 
area. 

Gerhard  Neufeld’s  prime  responsibility  is 
to  develop  and  improve  agriculture.  To 
equip  himself  better  for  this  task,  he  at- 
tended the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute 
for  two  weeks. 

One  of  his  projects  is  growing  improved 
varieties  of  rice.  A great  handicap  here  is 
the  lack  of  sufficient  water.  For  this  reason 
the  Indians  are  digging  a large  pond  and 
are  receiving  payment  in  food  and  some 
cash.  In  another  year  irrigation  water  will  be 
available. 

Other  crops  Gerhard  is  growing  are  sweet 
potatoes,  maize,  pineapple,  and  peanuts.  To 
date  he  has  additionally  distributed  among 
the  villagers  around  700  trees. 

Poultry  raising  is  relatively  new  and  has 
a bad  reputation  in  the  area.  Once  before 
someone  had  brought  in  500  chickens,  but 
all  died.  This  was  the  first  and  only  experi- 
ence the  villagers  in  the  area  had  with 
commercial  chickens. 

Five  months  ago  Gerhard  purchased  300 
highbred  pullets.  They  were  flown  from 
Delhi  to  Calcutta,  then  transferred  and 
flown  to  Cooch  Behar  from  where  they  were 
hauled  35  miles  over  rough  roads  to  the 
Rampur  farm. 

Three  hundred  day-old  chicks  posed  a 
real  problem  in  this  area  where  neither 
good  commercial  feed  nor  medicine  was 
available.  So  Gerhard  mixed  feed  from  local 
cereals  and  had  the  medicine  sent  in  from 
Calcutta.  Veterinarians  are  35  miles  away 
and  because  vaccine  was  not  available  quick- 
ly when  a disease  broke  out,  a number  of 


chickens  died. 

But  now  five  months  later  he  still  has 
260  chickens  left,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
local  villagers,  is  indeed  a marvel.  Had  not 
the  maharaja  of  Cooch  Behar  just  this  year 
brought  in  800  chickens  and  lost  all  but  40? 
Did  not  the  maharaja  have  everything  at 
his  disposal  that  was  needed  to  raise  chick- 
ens well?  Why  should  Gerhard  sahib  be 
able  to  do  any  better? 

Yet  here  was  a lively  flock  of  layers  and 
at  five  months  the  chickens  began  laying. 
True,  only  four  eggs  the  first  day,  but  this 
was  the  beginning. 

The  chickens  did  not  get  to  this  stage 
without  good  care  and  careful  management. 
At  first  Gerhard  had  to  get  up  several  times 
a night  to  make  sure  that  his  kerosene 
lamps  were  giving  proper  heat  to  the  chick- 
ens. He  had  to  watch  his  feed  mixing  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  his  Indian  helper 
how  important  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  chick- 
ens. 

Water  containers  are  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected each  day  and  fresh  water  put  in.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  walk  into  the  pen  ex- 
cept those  taking  care  of  them  and  only 
after  stepping  into  a pan  of  disinfectant  to 
keep  down  diseases. 

Yet  the  whole  operation  is  quite  public. 
Anyone  can  stand  and  look  through  the 
wire  mesh  to  see  exactly  how  these  chickens 
are  being  raised.  They  seem  to  get  even 
better  care  than  many  children  and  people 
in  the  village. 

Is  it  any  surprise  then  that  the  Hindu 
villager  who  had  at  one  time  lost  everything 
should  wish  to  be  the  sahib’s  chicken  at  his 
next  reincarnation? — Vernon  Reimer. 

President  Johnson  Replies 

On  Apr.  2,  1968,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  sent  a night  letter  to  President 
Johnson  expressing  appreciation  for  his 
ordering  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  most 
of  North  Vietnam. 

On  Apr.  8,  MCC  received  the  following 
letter  from  President  Johnson: 

Dear  Mr.  Snyder: 

I am  heartfully  grateful  for  your  kind 
message.  It  strengthens  my  deep  faith  that 
Americans  will  come  together  in  this  critical 
hour,  placing  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom above  any  personal  or  partisan  concern. 
This  is  the  paramount  interest  that  my  own 
decision  seeks  to  serve.  I am  proud  to  be 
encouraged  by  your  confidence. 

(Signed)  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
been  in  Vietnam  since  1954.  In  1965,  three 
organizations.  Church  World  Service,  Lu- 
theran World  Relief,  and  MCC,  formed 
Vietnam  Christian  Service,  with  MCC  serv- 
ing in  an  administrative  capacity. 

MCC  with  its  long,  close  involvement  with 
the  Vietnamese  has  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war.  On 
July  15,  1966,  a seven-man  delegation  met 
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with  one  of  President  Johnson’s  chief  Viet- 
nam aides.  Part  of  the  delegation’s  purpose 
was  to  make  clear  to  the  government  the 
Mennonites’  willingness  to  serve  the  Viet- 
namese while  at  the  same  time  disavowing 
and  disassociating  themselves  from  the  mil- 
itary efforts  there. 

Again  on  Nov.  3,  1967,  five  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  officials  were  received 
at  the  White  House  to  present  a letter  to 
President  Johnson  which  defined  MCC’s 
concern  about  the  U.S.  policy  at  that  time. 
Both  visits  hoped  to  encourage  President 
Johnson  to  move  toward  a change  of  course 
in  Vietnam  as  a means  of  stopping  the 
killing  and  suffering  on  both  sides. 

Ohio  Churches  Learn  of 
Opportunities 

Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Columbi- 
ana, Ohio,  area  experimented  with  a new 
approach  in  emphasizing  the  concept  of  serv- 
ice Mar.  23,  24.  Engineered  by  area  service 
counselor  Ernest  Martin,  the  weekend  fo- 
cused on  bringing  youth  into  direct  contact 
with  the  general  mission  agency  of  the 
church. 

Martin,  pastor  of  the  Midway  Mennonite 
Church,  issued  invitations  to  churches  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  to  meet  with  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions’  director  of  personnel 
recruitment,  John  Lehman.  Also  represent- 
ing MBMC  was  Stuart  Showalter  from  the 
information  services  division. 

Lehman  said  that  recruiting  in  commu- 
nities where  there  are  concentrated  numbers 
of  prospective  VS-ers  and  missionaries  has 
been  suggested  for  some  time.  However,  he 
added  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such 
an  effort  has  actually  taken  place. 

The  program  was  kicked  off  by  a mock 
hearing  involving  three  youth  testifying  be- 
fore a simulated  local  draft  board  concerning 
their  request  for  1-0  classifications.  The 
Sunday  morning  messages  in  five  local 
churches  were  centered  around  the  theme, 
“The  Concept  of  Service.” 

High  school  seniors  were  especially  in- 
vited to  pose  their  questions  about  specific 
types  of  assignments  at  a Sunday  afternoon 
session,  after  which  a fellowship  dinner  was 
held. 

The  final  session  included  a panel  dis- 
cussion utilizing  local  persons  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  five  different  service  assign- 
ments. Lehman  then  closed  the  weekend 
with  a short  challenge.  “There  are  many 
more  opportunities  to  be  servants  in  our 
world,”  he  said,  “if  we  just  had  enough 
persons  to  fill  the  openings.” 

Pastor  Martin  said  that  he  was  very 
happy  that  an  “experiment”  had  been  such 
a successful  reality.  He  added  that  this  type 
of  weekend  encounter  would  be  most  val- 
uable for  other  church  areas,  especially  in 
educating  youth  and  their  parents  in  what 
actually  constitutes  a service  assignment. 


FIELD 

Ascension  Day  meeting  at  the  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  May 
23.  Speakers  are  Leroy  Umble,  Merle  Stoltz- 
fus,  and  George  R.  Brunk. 

Books  Abroad  needs  Christian  fiction  and 
biographies  and  wholesome  secular  fiction 
and  nonfiction  books  for  overseas.  Top-class 
adult  level  books  are  needed,  but  special 
emphasis  is  on  books  that  are  written 
simply  for  children  and  youth.  (A  list  of 
suitable  books  is  available  on  request.)  Mis- 
sionary biographies  of  the  Dorothy  Clarke 
Wilson  type  are  much  appreciated. 

See  Apr.  2 and  9 issues  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  (pp.  303  and  326)  for  instructions  on 
how  to  list  your  books  for  us.  (Do  not  send 
your  books  to  Scottdale.)  When  listing  books 
of  this  type,  please  give  brief  information 
on  the  content.  If  biographies  do  not  name 
the  person  in  the  title,  add  it  in  parenthesis. 

Heralds  of  Hope,  Inc.,  will  dedicate  its 
radio  and  record  Production  Center,  May  5, 
3:00  p.m.,  at  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Lancaster. 

Annual  Sunday  School  meeting  at  Dil- 
ler’s  Mennonite  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  May 
12.  Speakers  are  Sanford  Shetler  and  Elam 
Stauffer. 

A women’s  retreat  will  be  held  Oct. 
11-13  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  with  A.  Grace 
Wenger  as  leader.  Reservations  may  be 
made  now.  The  number  will  be  limited  to 
50.  Send  reservations  to  the  above  address. 

Camp  schedule  for  Tel  Hai  Camp:  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Camp,  ages  9-10,  June  17-22; 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Camp,  ages  11-13,  June 
24-29.  For  application  blanks  write  to  Tel 
Hai  Camp,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.  19344. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Three  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.;  seven  at  North  Go- 
shen, Goshen,  Ind. ; seven  at  Olive,  Elkhart, 
Ind. ; one  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner  Zook,  Larned, 
Kan.,  will  observe  their  fiftieth  wedding  an- 
niversary in  the  Fellowship  Hall  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Larned,  Kan.,  with 
open  house  from  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  May  12. 
They  were  married  May  12,  1918,  by  T. 
M.  Erbat  Hesston,  Kan. 

Marian  Hostetler,  missionary  teacher  to 
Algeria,  reported,  “A  new  church  has  been 
bom  in  Algiers.  This  congregation  has 
formed  itself  from  a group  of  Christians 
who  have  been  worshiping  together  at  Dar 
Naama  for  several  years. 

“One  reason  for  its  formation  was  to 
provide  a church  home  for  some  ‘unattached’ 
Christians.  Those  who  wished  to  become 
charter  members  met  together  and  chose 
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from  among  themselves  four  elders  to  direct 
the  group,  one  of  whom  is  Robert  Stetter.” 
Stetter  is  a missionary  under  the  Mennomite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Kay  Yutzy  wrote  from  Christian  Hospital, 
Dhamtari,  India,  “We  are  proud  of  one  of 
our  students  who  made  first  rating  in  the 
Mid-India  exams.  ...  All  of  the  third-  and 
fourth-year  (nursing)  students  in  our  school 
are  either  first  or  second  division,  which  is 
really  quite  good  for  our  area!” 

The  Japan  Mennonite  Conference  re- 
solved to  have  two  periods  of  special  evan- 
gelistic meetings  twice  each  year — summer 
and  fall.  They  also  agreed  to  sponsor  one 
central  camping  program.  In  addition,  they 
will  produce  a simple  evangelistic  tract  and 
print  pocket  calendars  announcing  radio  and 
church  programs. 

Mrs.  S.  Paul  Miller  told  of  the  current 
food  situation  in  the  Dhamtari,  India,  area 
following  the  partial  recovery  from  famine 
with  the  rains  last  fall:  "In  January  we  still 
had  some  over  2,000  on  the  list  for  food 
for  work  projects  in  the  Ghatula  area  and 
something  over  700  in  the  Mangal  Tarai 
area. 

“We  are  still  giving  one  hot  meal  a day 
to  over  700  children.  Then  in  January  we 
opened  up  a new  center  for  a food  for  work 
project.  In  this  village  the  people  lost  their 
crop  and  homes  through  floods.  ...  I am 
not  sure  if  it  will  be  possible  to  reclaim  any 
of  the  land.” 

Ernst  Harder,  president  of  the  Monte- 
video Mennonite  Seminary  in  Uruguay,  was 
seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
recently  in  Montevideo,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  by  Andrew  Shelly,  executive 
secretary  of  the  General  Conference  Board 
of  Christian  Service,  Newton,  Kan. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

This  is  a response  to  the  editorial  of  the  Apr. 
16  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  (a  reprint  from  The 
Reformed  Journal  by  Lewis  B.  Smedes).  Although 
the  principles  that  Mr.  Smedes  espouses  are 
theologically  sound,  his  understanding  of  “dis- 
rupting dissent”  is  inadequate  in  regard  to  war, 
draft,  and  race  protest.  This  denouncing  of  dis- 
senters is  the  same  mistake  President  Johnson 
has  made.  Dissenters  are  asking  to  be  taken 
seriously  and  to  be  understood.  Only  then  will 
they  stop  dissenting.  They  consider  disrupting 
dissent  to  be  the  last  hope  to  draw  attention  to 
the  sickness  of  our  society.  They  are  deliber- 
ately “using  the  right  to  dissent  to  disrupt  the 
order  of  society"  because  the  order  of  society 
will  preserve  the  status  quo,  which  for  the  radical 
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dissenters  means  the  preservation  of  injustice, 
white  racism,  and  mass  insanity. 

Although  the  radical  dissenters  comprise  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  population,  they  are 
probably  taking  the  worst  ills  of  society  more 
seriously  than  any  other  group  in  terms  of 
“think”  and  "action,”  including  the  Democratic 
Party.  For  this  reason  they  probably  deserve 
“first-billing  by  TV  newshawks.  One  must  un- 
derstand that  these  dissenters  exist  because  in- 
stitutions like  the  government  and  the  church 
have  been  too  slow  in  responding  to  critical  human 
needs  to  the  extent  necessary.  Some  of  these 
dissenters  have  had  to  reject  the  church  because 
their  sensitivity  to  human  social  need  far  sur- 
passed that  of  the  church.  The  dissenters  feel 
that  persons  like  Mr.  Smedes  have  “sold  out”  to 
the  “system.”  1 would  consider  it  theologically 
sound  and  of  utmost  necessity  to  understand  why 
the  dissenters  are  and  what  they  have  to  say. — 
Galen  Yoder,  Princeton,  N.J. 


As  1 am  involved  in  the  refugee  assistance 
program  here  in  Tanzania,  the  article,  "A  Dark 
Shadow  in  a Smiling  Land,”  by  Omar  Eby,  in  the 
Apr.  16  issue  was  especially  meaningful. 

The  latest  refugee  population  figures  now  list 
the  refugee  numbers  at  over  800,000.  This  does 
not  even  include  the  many  thousands  of  refugees 
in  Biafra  and  Nigeria  who  do  not  fall  under  the 
1951  United  Nations  definition  of  a refugee,  be- 
cause the  world  will  not  recognize  Biafra’s  right 
to  exist  as  a nation. 

The  problem  of  individual  political  refugees  is  a 
very  real  one  here  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  When  pol- 
itics are  involved,  there  are  very  few  voices  who 
speak  words  of  compassion. 

I am  happy  to  be  a part  of  a church  which 
does  its  part  in  helping  make  the  world  a better 
place  to  live  in. — Charles  Bauman,  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanzania. 


This  morning  I received  the  Apr.  16  issue  of 
the  Herald  and  with  much  eagerness  and  ap- 
preciation read  C.  Norman  Kraus's  article  en- 
titled "Christian  Service  and  Evangelism.” 

The  article  was  of  special  importance  to  me 
because  of  a recent  experience  in  our  congrega- 
tion. Not  long  ago  I preached  a sermon  on  the 
meaning  of  salvation  which  included  many  of  the 
things  Kraus  said  in  his  article.  . . . — A.  Jay 
Metzler,  Guys  Mills,  Pa. 


For  a moment  we  had  a glimpse  of  what  God 
is  like.  Now  he  is  with  the  One  whom  he  re- 
vealed to  us.  In  the  fullness  of  time  he  came  to 
us.  In  the  fullness  of  time  he  was  torn  from  us. 

“I  have  seen  the  promised  land,”  he  said.  Then 
he  entered  it.  The  body  of  Martin  Luther  King 
is  dead. 

But  his  spirit  lives  on  because  his  spirit  was 
not  merely  his  He  possessed  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  carrnot  be  pierced  by  an  assassin  s bul- 
let. Yet  all  of  us  who  are  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  have  been  tom  by  the  bullet  that 
ripped  the  life  from  our  brother  in  Christ. 

Few  prominent  humans  of  our  time  demon- 
strated in  word  and  deed  such  a closeness  to  the 
Spirit  and  will  of  God  as  did  Martin  Luther 
King.  His  life  of  discipleship  and  obedience  to  his 
Lora  leaves  many  sons  of  Menno  standing  in 
shame,  naked  before  God — with  too  little  social 
action  bom  from  deep  discipline  and  obedience 
to  God,  too  little  personal  involvement  with  the 
ills  of  people,  too  little  political  action  born  of 
the  prophetic. 

While  Martin  Luther  King  clung  doggedly  to 
the  path  of  peace,  some  Mennonites  have  turned 
so  far  from  their  Lord  that  they  look  with  favor 
on  our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  hope 
for  a tougher  line.  My  brethren,  which  will  it 
be — God  or  the  military?  To  which  will  you 


turn?  You  cannot  turn  to  both.  You  can  t support 
both. 

Dr.  King  never  wavered,  never  committed 
violence.  Like  Paul,  his  life  of  oneness  with  God 
sometimes  stirred  the  hatred  of  bitter  and  vicious 
people.  Sometimes  these  were  police  and  white 
people  who  by  words  and  deeds  transformed 
peaceful  marches  into  seas  of  violence.  Some- 
times these  were  black  people  who,  like  so  many 
of  their  white  neighbors,  had  neither  the  Chris- 
tian commitment  nor  the  moral  strength  to 
struggle  nonviolently. 

Martin  Luther  King  once  said  if  every  person 
in  the  United  States  would  reject  nonviolence,  he 
would  still  remain  nonviolent  and  loving.  He 
knew  the  victories  of  violence  are  empty  victories 
— only  planting  the  seeds  of  greater  injustice  and 
violence.  He  knew  war  and  violence  never  right 
wrongs.  They  only  create  more  wrongs. 

Many  statements  about  King  have  been  made 
by  his  associates.  Several  said  they  have  known 
no  one  with  as  great  a capacity  to  love  as  Dr. 
King  possessed.  Others  said  he  was  as  close  to 
God  as  God  can  make  men — in  his  capacity  to 
love  and  in  his  honesty.  An  associate  of  King 
who  did  not  accept  the  nonviolent  way  of  life 
said  King  “was  the  bravest  man  1 have  met  in 
my  life.  Yet  I was  in  the  war  and  am  supposed 
to  be  pretty  brave  myself. 

The  people  who  opposed  or  were  critical  of 
Dr.  King  without  trying  to  understand  him  or  his 
movement  have  all  helped  to  murder  him.  These 
folks  have  created  the  climate  of  support  and 
encouragement  the  murderer  needed  to  move 
from  thought  to  action.  But  our  redemption  will 
not  come  by  denouncing  each  other  for  our  com- 
plicity in  this  crime,  but  by  girding  ourselves  with 
the  towel  of  servanthood. 

Even  though  Martin  Luther  King  was  human, 
how  we  reacted  to  his  work  and  his  actions  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  how  we  would  have  re- 
acted to  Christ  if  we  had  been  living  when  He 
was  on  earth — a sobering  thought  indeed. — Jesse 
Glick,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bange — Weaver. — Clarence  E.  Bange,  Hanover 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Joan  G.  Weaver,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
Churchtown  cong.,  bv  J Paul  Gravbill,  Apr.  13, 
1968. 

Brown — Owens. — Dean  Elery  Brown,  Blooms- 
burg.  Pa.,  Derry  cong.,  and  Gladys  Marion  Owens, 
Turbotville,  Pa.,  Beaver  Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  assisted  by  Ben  Lapp,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Gehman — Ehst. — Ralph  L.  Gehman,  Morwood, 
Pa,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Linda  A.  Ehst,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb,  Apr. 
20,  1968. 

Glenn — Hemley.— Paul  Glenn  and  Catherine 
Hemley,  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Lee  Heights 
cong.,  by  Vern  Miller,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Glick— Kauffman  — Mahlon  R.  Glick,  Atmore, 
Ala.,  Byrnville  cong.,  and  Esther  S.  Kauffman, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  Elmer  D. 
Leaman,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Horst — Martin. — Amsev  B.  Horst,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Lorene  Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  both 
of  Floradale  cong.,  by  Gerald  E.  Good,  Apr.  13, 
1968.  „ „ 

HoUtz-“-Unruh. — Ken  Houtz,  Akron,  Pa.,  EUB 
Church,  and  Judith  Unruh,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.. 
Harper,  Kan.,  by  H.  Eugene  Herr,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Huber — Shellenberger — Jay  Elvin  Huber, 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Ann  Shellenberger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong., 
by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Apr.  12,  1968. 


Martin — Strunk. — Clarence  Martin  and  Carole 
Strunk,  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Lee  Heights 
cong.,  by  Vern  Miller,  Feb.  10,  1968. 

Miller — Nafziger. — Lyle  D.  Miller,  Weatherford, 
Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Nafziger, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  bv  Carl  V.  Yoder, 
Mar.  23,  1968. 

Nissley — Eberly. — Daniel  Nissley,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Miriam  Eberly,  Millwood 
cong.,  Gap,  Pa.,  by  Elmer  D.  Leaman,  Apr.  6, 
1968. 

Reed — Hostetler. — David  Reed,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Baptist  Church,  and  Anita  Hostetler,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Pleasant  Valiev  cong.,  bv  H.  Eugene  Herr, 
Dec.  29,  1967. 

Ressler — Yoder. — Elvin  Ressler,  Kennett  Square 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Melanie  Yoder,  Parkesburg  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Elmer'D  Leaman,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Schrock — Horst. — David  Schrock,  Macon,  Miss., 
Magnolia  cong.,  and  Rachel  Frances  Horst,  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  Bank  cong.,  by  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  father 
of  the  bride,  Apr.  14,  1968. 

Stauffer — Landis. — Barton  A.  Stauffer  and 
Selena  B.  Landis,  both  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church,  by  Maurice  W.  Landis, 
Apr.  20,  1968. 

Stauffer — Beck. — Jon  Stauffer,  Milford,  Neb., 
Bellwood  cong.,  and  Karen  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  bv  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Apr.  5, 
1968. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Burkholder,  Robert  and  Hilda  (College),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  Dawn,  born  Mar.  10, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  1,  1968 

De  Lacy,  E.  Ernest  and  Gertrude  Viola  (Huber), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Karl  Edward,  Apr.  7, 
1968. 

Delp,  Melvin  and  Elma(Shenk),  Baltimore,  Md  , 
fifth  child,  second  son,  Dale  Melvin,  Apr.  19,  1968. 

Hoover,  Herbert  and  Anna  Mary  (Beiler),  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  eighth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Carol 
Annette,  Apr.  9,  1968, 

King,  Ronald  G.  and  Lila  (Zehr),  Boone,  Iowa, 
first  child,  Jana  Lynn,  Apr.  17,  1968. 

Martin,  Lester  S.  and  Doris  (Brubaker),  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.,  a son,  Daryl  Linford,  Apr  3,  1968. 

Miller,  Arlen  and  Guendolvn  (Hershberger), 
Grove  City,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Todd,  Mar. 
25,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Richard  and  Sarah  (Nafziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Douglas  Alan,  Apr.  3, 
1968. 

Overholt,  Richard  and  Faye  (Hostetler),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Karen  Elaine,  Apr. 
12,  1968. 

Schmucker,  Donald  W.  and  Dorothy  K.  (Shaffer), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Wayne 
LaMar,  Mar.  22,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Melvin  and  Betty  Jean  (Pierson), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Stacey 
Lynn,  Apr.  9,  1968. 

Wismer,  George  and  Lois  (Moore),  Perkasie, 
Pa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Constance 
Yvonne,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beery,  Delbert,  of  Marcellus,  Mich.,  was  born  in 
Branch  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  22,  1888;  died  at  Three 
Rivers  Hospital,  Apr.  13,  1968;  aged  80  y.  1 m. 
22  d.  Surviving  are  his  widow  (Dollie  L. ),  2 daugh- 
ters (Lois  A.  and  Dora  Mae — Mrs.  Dovle  Harsh- 
man),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one 
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sister  (Mrs.  Robert  Anderson),  and  2 brothers 
(Charles  and  Fred).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Leinhart  Funeral  Home,  Wakarusa,  with  D. 
A.  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Bixler,  Emma,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Geiger)  Bixler,  was  born  near  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Mar.  24,  1902;  died  at  the  Castle  Nursing  Home, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Mar.  26,  1968;  aged  66  v.  2 d. 
On  Dec.  19,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Clyde 
Bixler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sisters 
(Lydia,  Bertha— Mrs.  Lester  Schaller,  and  Rosina) 
and  one  brother  (Adam  Geiger).  Three  sisters  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Desvoignes  Funeral  Home,  Mt.  Eaton,  Mar. 
29,  with  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Isaac  Zuercher 
officiating;  interment  in  Kidron  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Byler,  Ervin  S.,  Jr.,  son  of  Ervin  S.  and  Em- 
ma (Stoltzfus)  Byler,  of  Clayton,  Del.,  was  born 
Oct.  30,  1952;  died  at  Kent  General  Hospital, 
Dover,  Del.,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  Apr. 
12,  1968;  aged  15  v.  5 m.  12  d.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents,  5 brothers  and  4 sisters  (Simon, 
Roman,  John,  Barbara,  Rudy,  David,  Rachel, 
Lydia,  and  Martha),  paternal  grandparents  (Simon 
and  Sarah  Bvler),  and  maternal  grandmother 
(Rachel  Stoltzfus).  He  was  a member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  15,  with  Daniel  V.  Yoder  and  Alvin  E.  Mast 
officiating. 

Foley,  Wade  Hampton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noah  Foley,  was  born  at  Quicksburg,  Va.,  May 
15,  1883;  died  at  Winchester,  Va.,  following  leg 
amputation,  Apr.  11,  1968;  aged  84  v.  10  m.  27 
d.  He  was  married  to  Lou  Vennie  Curry,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs.  Beu- 
lah Strosnider,  Mrs.  Ray  Baker,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rice, 
Lawrence,  Orville,  and  Alvin),  one  sister  (Annie 
Elizabeth),  one  half  sister  (Mrs.  Nellie  Wvmer),  2 
half  brothers  (Richard  and  Pete  Foley),  21  grand- 
children, and  15  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mt  Jackson  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Dellinger  Funeral  Home, 
Apr.  13,  with  Herman  R.  Reitz  officiating. 

Fretz,  Reuben  D.,  son  of  Reuben  K.  and  Mary 
(Detweiler)  Fretz,  was  born  in  Skippack  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  3,  1884;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1968;  aged  83  y.  7 m. 
8 d He  was  married  to  Katie  K.  Benner,  who 
died  in  1942.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Milton  B. 
and  Asher  B. ),  one  daughter  (Ada — Mrs.  Russell 
Groff),  2 brothers  (Henry  D.  and  Abram  D. ),  10 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  One 
son  and  one  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Apr  15,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Marvin 
Anders,  and  Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Towamencin  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Kulpsville. 

Good,  Henry  H„  son  of  William  and  Barbara 
(Hiestand)  Good,  was  born  at  Spring  City,  Pa., 
Aug.  27,  1896;  died  from  a heart  attack,  Apr.  13, 
1968;  aged  71  v.  7 m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1918, 
he  was  married  to  Grace  Kolb,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Edith,  Ethel — Mrs. 
Kravbill  Souder,  Arvilla — Mrs.  Norman  K.  Souder, 
Rhoda — Mrs.  Donn  Dean,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Elmer 
Weaver,  and  Eunice — Mrs.  Flovd  Miller),  one 
brother  (Allan  H. ),  one  sister  (Katie — Mrs.  Paul 
Sheeler),  and  19  grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Vincent  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  17,  with  Elmer  G.  Kolb  and  Mat- 
thew G.  Kolb  officiating. 

Kennel,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Katie 
(Graber)  Alliman,  was  born  at  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Aug.  9,  1892;  died  at  Albany  (Ore.)  General  Hos- 
pital from  a stroke.  Mar.  31,  1968;  aged  75  y. 

7 m.  22  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1916,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  S.  Kennel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Joseph,  Dorothy,  and  Lola),  one 
sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Elmer  Wyse),  and  9 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr, 

4,  with  N.  M.  Birky  and  Verl  Nofziger  officiating; 
interment  in  Willamette  Memorial  Park. 


Kraus,  Clyde  H.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Amanda 
Kraus,  was  born  at  Denbigh,  Va.,  June  5,  1900; 
died  Jan.  19,  1968,  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  while  visit- 
ing his  son,  Norman,  and  family;  aged  67  y.  7 m. 
14  d.  On  Dec.  6,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Phebe 
Shenk,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (Norman,  Harry,  and  Lewis),  11  grand- 
children, one  sister  (Effie — Mrs.  Arthur  Wood), 
and  one  brother  (J.  D, ).  An  infant  daughter  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Warwick  River  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan  22,  with  John  H.  Shenk  and 
Truman  H.  Brunk  officiating. 

Metzger,  Christina,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Magdalena  Metzger,  was  bom  in  Waterloo  Co., 


Ont , May  3,  1885;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Mar 
18,  1968;  aged  82  v.  10  m.  15  d.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  21,  with  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher  and  A.  L.  Conrad  officiating. 

Miller,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Henry  H and 
Lizzie  (Bender)  Hershberger,  was  born  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  14,  1876;  died  Apr.  15,  1968, 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  after  bone 
fracture  and  surgery;  aged  91  y.  8 m.  1 d.  On 
Dec.  23,  1897,  she  was  married  to  Abraham 
Miller,  who  died  in  1928.  Two  daughters  (Alice 
Pearl — Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Swartzentruber  and 
Elva)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  the  last 
remaining  member  of  a family  of  11  children.  She 
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was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  17,  with  J.  John 
J.  Miller  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiating. 

Musser,  Richard  Hess,  son  of  Clyde  G.  and 
Ethel  (Hess)  Musser,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  2,  1949;  died  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  in  a drown- 
ing accident,  Apr.  8,  1968;  aged  19  y.  1 m.  6 d. 
Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  3 sisters 
(Jane,  Lois,  and  Ruth).  He  was  a member  of 
Carpenter’s  Church,  Talmage,  Pa.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Millersville  Church,  Apr 
12,  with  Leon  Stauffer,  Michael  Wenger,  and 
John  Oberholtzer  officiating. 

Neff,  Chester  H.,  son  of  Benj.  H.  and  Susan 
(Herr)  Neff,  was  born  in  Manor  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
8,  1893;  died  at  the  Quarryville  Presbyterian 
Home,  Mar.  12,  1968;  aged  75  v.  2 m.  4 d On 
Feb.  8,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Anna  S.  War- 
fel,  who  died  Sept.  15,  1967.  He  was  a deacon 
of  the  Slackwater  Church.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Anna  and  Betty — Mrs.  Richard 
Pellman),  2 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Norman  Shue,  Myrtle — Mrs.  Roy  Heistand, 
and  Verna — Mrs.  Isaac  Kauffman),  and  one 
brother  (Elvin).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Quarryville  Home  with  Lawrence  Andres  officiat- 
ing and  at  the  Masonville  Church  with  Wilbur 
Martin  officiating. 

Rohrer,  John  C.,  son  of  Henry  S.  and  Anna 
(Haverstick)  Rohrer,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa,  Nov.  15,  1882;  died  at  his  home,  Ronks,  Pa., 
Mar.  21,  1968;  aged  85  v.  4 m.  6 d.  On  Nov.  11, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Etta  Ranck,  who  died 
in  March  1959.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Esther — Mrs.  Christian  L.  Landis),  3 grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandson,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Alice  Shaubach  and  Mrs.  Chester  Ranck).  Four 
brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Strasburg  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Mar.  25,  with  Clayton  Keener, 
Emory  Herr,  and  Charles  Good  officiating. 

Swartley,  Mary  Ann  F.,  daughter  of  Allen  R. 
and  Katie  (Freed)  Alderfer,  was  born  at  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1904;  died  at  the  Dovlestown 
Hospital,  Apr.  2,  1968;  aged  64  v.  1 m.  18  d. 
On  Aug.  16,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Elias  F. 
Swartley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 chil- 
dren (Naomi  A. — Mrs.  Arthur  Yoder,  Lawrence 
A.,  Grace  A. — Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Detweiler,  and 
Thelma  A. — Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Yoder),  9 grand- 
children, and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice  Landis,  Mrs. 
Milton  Kolb,  Mrs.  Paul  Rush,  and  Irene).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Dovlestown  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  6,  with  Joseph  L. 
Gross  and  J.  Silas  Graybill  officiating. 

Yoder,  Owen  Edward,  son  of  Allen  and  Lizzie 
(Tice)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Grantsville,  Md.,  Apr. 
14,  1935;  died  at  Cochranton,  Pa.,  from  ruptured 
aorta  artery,  Apr.  13,  1968;  aged  32  v.  11  m. 
29  d.  On  Jan.  1,  1965,  he  was  married  to  Norma 
Cosner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (David  Edward  and  Martha  Ann),  his  mother, 
3 sisters  (Alta — Mrs.  Albert  Killius,  Evelyn  A., 
and  Ada  Marie),  and  7 brothers  (Edwin  R., 
Vernon  A.,  Elvin  A.,  Eli  A.,  J.  Mark,  Lloyd  M., 
and  Paul  R. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  16,  with  Samuel  Mast,  Erie  Renno,  and 
William  Stutzman  officiating;  interment  in  Moun- 
tain View  Cemetery,  West  Salisbury,  Pa. 

Zehr,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Mary  (Eicher)  Stauffer,  was  bom  at  Berne,  Ind., 
Feb.  4,  1891;  died  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  from  a stroke,  Apr.  15,  1968;  aged 
77  v.  2 m.  11  d.  On  Nov.  5,  1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Samuel  Zehr,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  6 sons  (Wilmer,  Henry,  Elmer,  Sam,  Jr., 
Jack,  and  Michael),  2 daughters  (Mabel  and  Mary), 
25  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Pete,  Joe,  Dan,  and  Menno),  and  5 sis- 
ters (Fannie,  Margaret,  Katie,  Mary,  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Miller).  Two  sons  (Andrew  and  Raymond) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  North  Leo  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  18,  with  John  C.  King  and 
Martin  Brandenberger  officiating. 
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one  billion 
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Article  on  theme— The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


Life 
in  a 

Goldfish 

Bowl 

By  Wayne  North 


Wayne  North  is  pastor  of  the  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio. 


One  of  the  facts  of  life  for  every  pastor  is  that  he  lives  in 
a goldfish  bowl.  The  sooner  he  and  his  family  adjust  to  this 
reality  the  better  for  everyone.  For,  try  as  he  may,  there  is 
no  way  to  live  within  a congregation,  serving,  sharing,  lov- 
ing, without  being  on  permanent  display.  Facts  about  finan- 
ces, family  experiences,  and  future  plans  are  all  easily  ac- 
cessible to  anyone  who  is  half  awake.  So  the  pastor  and  his 
family  live  their  lives  under  the  watchful  eye  of  everyone. 

The  amazing  thing  is  not  that  this  should  be  true,  but  that 
it  should  be  true  primarily  for  only  one  person  in  the  con- 
gregation. If  this  body  of  believers  who  are  purportedly 
bound  together  by  ties  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  creation  of 
fellowship,  and  their  sharing  of  Christ’s  resurrected  life,  real- 
ly experience  all  of  this,  then  one  would  imagine  that  they 
would  be  much  more  observable  than  they  are. 

The  Church  Is  Hidden 

In  reality,  apart  from  what  goes  on  in  the  weekly  public 
session  commonly  called  a worship  service,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  seen.  The  typical  congregation  is  definitely  not  a gold- 
fish bowl.  For  nearly  everyone  is  secretively  living  behind  a 
camouflage  of  conventional  respectability,  carefully  washing 
all  the  windows,  but  drawing  shut  the  blinds  and  draperies  of 
real  inner  life.  What  is  the  church  actually  like?  No  one 
knows  for  sure  because  programs,  organizations,  schedules, 
and  buildings  are  all  there  is  to  see. 

But  why  should  the  church  live  in  a goldfish  bowl?  There 
are  some  convincing  reasons  given  for  avoiding  that  sort  of 
situation.  It  is  said,  for  example:  “No  one  would  be  inter- 
ested in  my  little  problems.”  Or,  “It  doesn’t  do  the  church 
any  good  to  wash  its  dirty  linen  in  public.”  And  again, 
“There  are  things  (such  as  finances)  just  too  personal  to 
share  with  anyone.”  Of  course,  all  these  are  saying  the  same 
thing — my  pretense,  my  ego,,  my  treasured  life  will  be 
threatened  and  revealed  for  what  it  is  if  I dare  expose  any 
part  of  it  even  to  my  friends.  It  is  an  admission  that  I do 
not  trust  my  fellow  church  members  to  be  understanding  and 
forgiving  and  they  do  not  trust  me.  Consequently  the  less 
people  know  about  the  real  me  the  more  secure  I feel. 

Privacy  Is  Dead  ness 

But  this  kind  of  emotional  security  is  a deadening  thing. 
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Those  cut  off  from  their  fellow  Christians  in  this  way  are  al- 
so cut  off  from  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  thwarted  in  His  at- 
tempts to  bring  any  semblance  of  unity  or  vigor  of  life  to  the 
group.  The  record  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  Acts  5 says 
clearly  that  secretive  pretense  is  the  prelude  to  death.  It  is 
only  in  the  context  of  openness  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  per- 
form His  function,  shaping  and  molding  a diverse  people  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  As  church  members  retreat  down  the 
burrows  of  their  “private”  lives,  they  are  safe  from  the  in- 
trusion of  unwanted  involvement  in  other  lives  and  also 
fatally  “safe”  from  the  person  of  Christ  who  would  meet 
them  in  their  brethren. 

This  private  existence  within  the  group  can  hardly  be 
called  brotherhood.  Where  life  does  not  intersect  life  but  only 
parallels  it,  there  is  no  real  fellowship.  The  meetings  of 
these  persons  become  public  gatherings  in  which  individuals 
observe  the  same  ceremonies  and  listen  to  the  same  speaker. 
They  each  may  be  inwardly  agreeing,  disagreeing,  raising 
perplexing  questions  or  even  objections  but  very  few  may 
ever  find  out.  As  they  come  together,  these  individuals  may 
be  bearing  intolerable  burdens,  making  momentous  decisions, 
or  even  be  inexpressibly  happy  but  no  one  else  is  aware  of 
it.  No,  this  is  not  brotherhood. 

Fellowship  with  No  "Midst" 

In  this  situation  individuals  are  cut  off  from  each  other. 
And  beyond  this  the  entire  group  is  cut  off  from  the  world. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  private  barriers  be- 
hind which  persons  live,  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  the  midst 
of  the  group.  Perhaps  this  is  true  because  there  is  no  real 
“midst.”  The  fellowship  is  so  phony  and  the  social  element 
so  superficial  that  there  is  no  real  substance  to  the  group. 

What  happens  when  a stranger  stumbles  across  this  con- 
gregation and  begins  to  test  its  claims  to  brotherhood?  He 
may  find  friendliness.  He  may  be  offered  activity  and  given 
some  things  to  do.  He  may  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  meager  exercises  of  worship.  But  at  no  time  is  he  of- 
fered the  kind  of  relationship  which  Christ  came  to  create 
among  people  and  that  he  is  anxious  for.  He  may  hear  about 
God  in  the  most  orthodox  terms  and  yet  not  encounter  any 
real  people,  only  images  and  disguises.  Thus  the  stranger  is 
disillusioned  and  moves  on  in  search  of  genuine  fellowship 


or  settles  for  a secular  club  where  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
encounter  but  with  less  inhibition. 

Brotherhood  Can  Happen 

But  suppose  the  members  of  a congregation  dare  to  risk 
the  goldfish-bowl  life.  Suppose  they  begin  to  honestly  “con- 
fess their  faults  one  to  another,”  “bear  one  another’s  bur- 
dens,” and  begin  “forgiving  one  another.”  Suppose  they  quit 
playing  church  and  begin  to  be  the  church  in  its  functions 
of  decision-making,  exhortation,  and  “speaking  the  truth  in 
love.”  Suppose  they  so  open  their  lives  to  Christ  and  one 
another  that  He  can  create  brotherhood. 

Then  there  will  be  something  to  see  from  the  outside. 
That  congregation  will  be  a “city  set  on  a hill  that  cannot 
be  hid.”  The  transparent  qualities  of  both  the  group  and  the 
individual  members  will  excite  more  than  curiosity.  It  will  be 
a compelling  challenge  and  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a 
venture  of  life  together. 

The  secret  of  this  attraction  is  that  it  is  in  this  context 
that  Christ  can  reveal  Himself  most  completely  and  effective- 
ly. It  is  not  merely  the  prospect  of  fellowship  at  a new  level 
that  is  attractive  to  the  lonely  soul.  It  is  rather  the  sense 
that  this  fellowship  is  really  the  evidence  that  God  in  Christ 
has  been  doing  His  work  here — that  eternity  has  broken 
through  at  this  point. 

The  church’s  records  are  littered  with  statistics  of  those 
who  have  tentatively  investigated  the  fellowship  of  the 
brotherhood  but  have  abandoned  the  effort  to  be  accepted. 
They  have  felt  the  chill  of  formal  acquaintance  rather  than 
the  warmth  of  a sharing  brotherhood. 

These  statistics  do  not  need  to  grow.  If  individuals  will  be 
brave  enough  to  face  themselves  and  allow  God  to  confront 
them  through  confession  and  forgiveness  with  their  fellow 
church  members,  the  quality  of  the  congregation  will  begin 
to  change.  As  the  rank  and  file  of  the  congregation  join  the 
minister  in  the  goldfish  bowl  (if  he  is  there),  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  will  be  creating  a brotherhood  that  is  available  to 
everyone.  Paved  parking  lots,  rousing  music  production,  and 
catchy  sermon  titles  will  no  longer  be  the  major  attractions 
to  gather  in  candidates  for  membership.  It  will  rather  be  the 
observable  characteristics  of  brotherhood  that  when  tested 
will  be  found  to  be  genuine. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Christian  Education 
Harnessed 

Christian  education  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mission 
of  the  church.  Like  the  stream  that  turns  the  mill  wheel, 
Christian  education  is  the  never-ending  process  that  God  uses 
by  His  Spirit  to  help  the  church  produce.  Without  the  stream 
the  wheel  is  dead.  Without  the  wheel  the  stream  flows  by. 
Together,  potential  is  harnessed  and  the  mill  can  fulfill  its 
mission.  Christian  education  unharnessed  to  congregational 
mission  is  wasted  energy.  And  mission  only,  without  the 
equipping,  training,  nurturing  function  of  Christian  education, 
is  like  expecting  the  mill  to  grind  without  the  stream.  One  is 
not  more  important  than  the  other,  but  each  is  incomplete 
without  the  other. 

Christian  education  is  for  mission.  It  helps  people  toward 
maturity,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  calls  for  decision. 
It  prepares  individuals  to  make  the  proper  response  to  the 
call  of  Christ  in  a changing  world.  It  equips  persons  and 
groups  of  Christians  to  decide  reflexively  if  the  situation  de- 
mands it  or  with  careful  deliberation  and  discernment  when 
action  for  mission  can  wait. 

The  content  of  Christian  education  must  include  a great 
many  things  if  it  is  to  equip  for  decision.  It  must,  first  of  all, 
equip  theologically.  A thorough  understanding  of  the  Bible  is 
basic.  A personal  acquaintance  with  Christ  is  crucial.  Also, 
Christian  education  must  equip  persons  with  an  understand- 
ing of  church  history  and  tradition  in  the  best  sense.  And  it 
must  help  people  to  understand  their  world  so  that  a Chris- 
tian response  is  possible. 

Structured  Christian  educational  experiences  usually  make 
use  of  settings  in  the  “gathered”  church.  Wherever,  when- 
ever an  occasion  can  be  found  for  the  equipping  ministry  to 
function,  there  is  a setting  that  should  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage. This  suggests  also  that  even  in  the  “scattered”  life 
of  the  church  there  are  settings,  less  structured,  that  must 
not  be  ignored,  for  Christian  education  often  happens  best  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle. 

Since  Christian  education  undergirds  the  church  in  mission, 
the  planners  of  Christian  education  strategy  must  know  what 
the  specific  mission  or  purpose  of  the  church  is  at  the  mo- 
ment. They  must  be  involved  in  articulating  it.  General  pur- 
poses must  constantly  be  reduced  to  achievable  goals.  In  the 
local  congregation  these  goals  must  be  the  serious  result  of  a 
careful  look  at  needs  in  and  beyond  the  congregation,  the 
gifts  of  persons  God  has  provided,  and  the  measure  of  con- 
gregational equipping  that  is  needed. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottaale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

God  and  Father, 

Creator  and  Sustainer  of  us  all, 

So  often  of  late 

I wonder  how  You  view 

What  is  happening  in  Your  world. 

Does  Your  patience 

And  long-suffering  wear  thin 

With  the  strife  and  suffering, 

With  the  hate  and  war? 

Can  You  really  love  us 
Who  are  so  different 
From  Your  nature? 

Such  questions,  O God, 

Are  only  answered 
By  the  recognition 
Of  Your  continued  mercy 
To  me. 

Thank  You  for  Your  patience 
And  love — and  long-suffering 
To  me,  through  Christ. 

Amen. 


The  First  Mennonite  Church 


The  First  Mennonite  congregation  is  considered  the  oldest  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  first  church  building  was  erected  in  1810 
at  Vineland,  Ont.  In  1801  Valentine  Kratz  was  ordained  minister  and 
John  Fretz,  deacon.  In  1895  S.  F.  Coffman  was  ordained  a minister  in 
Chicago,  111.  He  came  to  Vineland  as  pastor  and  was  ordained  bishop  in 
1903.  Willis  Hallman  served  as  pastor  from  1951  to  1954.  Wayne  North 
served  as  pastor  from  1955  to  1963.  Marvin  Yoder  and  Milton  Schwartz- 
entruber  served  for  several  years.  The  present  church  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  1962.  The  present  interim  pastor  and  overseer,  J.  B.  Martin, 
has  served  the  congregation  since  July  1,  1966.  The  membership  is  61. 
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Editorials 


We  Shall  Overcome 


“Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good” 
(Rom.  12:21). 

“And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto 
the  end,  to  him  will  I give  power  over  the  nations”  (Rev. 
2:26). 

There  are  two  biblical  texts  which  come  quickly  to  mind 
on  occasions  like  the  death  of  a great  leader.  The  one  is 
from  Paul’s  letter  to  the  church  at  Rome.  The  other  is  from 
the  Revelation. 

It  seems  these  days  that  every  now  and  again  a great 
leader  has  just  been  shot  and  killed.  Ours  is  a violent  and 
sick  society.  For  far  too  long  Christians  have  fought  and 
killed  in  brutal  wars.  For  far  too  long  violence  has  been 
used  as  living  room  entertainment.  For  far  too  long  extrem- 
ists have  been  encouraged  to  kill  the  righteous  through  the 
proliferation  of  hate  literature. 

Out  of  this  climate  of  oppression  and  discrimination  have 
come  the  “hope  songs”  such  as  “We  Shall  Overcome.”  Our 
Bible  texts  assure  us  that  Dr.  King  was  correct  when  he 
returned  love  for  hate.  Christ  said,  “But  I say  unto  you, 
. . . whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.”  On  the  surface  this  is  a hard  saying 
difficult  to  keep,  a seemingly  unfair  principle.  All  our  human- 
ity cries  out  for  retaliation  in  kind. 

But  the  concept  of  love  for  hate  is  based  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good  over  evil.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  so 
baffling  to  the  hater  as  to  see  the  object  of  his  hate  refuse 
to  be  reduced  to  actions  of  compensatory  retaliation.  Dr. 
King  said,  “Don’t  let  one  who  hates  you  pull  you  down  to 
his  level  to  hate  in  return.”  Evil  may  win  temporary  battles, 
but  in  the  end  righteousness  will  certainly  triumph  over  hate. 

Remember  that  Christ  died  for  a rebellious  sinner  like  me. 
“While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,”  taking  with 
Him  to  the  cross  the  sins  of  us  all.  “It  is  expedient  for  us, 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  perish  not.” 

What  does  it  mean  to  overcome?  There  is  so  much  that 
faces  us  all.  There  is  the  matter  of  our  own  weaknesses; 
there  is  the  constant  temptation  to  anger,  to  avarice;  to  lust 
and  irresponsibility.  There  is  poverty,  underemployment,  and 
thinly  veiled  discrimination;  the  drift  toward  a divided  society. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Revelation  text  says,  “He  that 
overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end.  ...” 

To  overcome  involves  an  aggressive  positive  program — not 
just  pious  words  or  loud  and  angry  threats.  People  say 
Christ  came  mainly  to  guarantee  us  all  a heavenly  home 
and  this  is  true.  Yet  everywhere  He  went  conditions  im- 
proved at  once  in  this  life.  The  lame  walked;  the  blind  were 
made  to  see;  an  embarrassed  empty-handed  wedding  host 
was  relieved  of  his  liquid  deficiency;  even  the  dead  were 
raised. 


Christ  said,  “Greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.”  Dr. 
King  believed  this.  He  kept  the  faith,  and  he  kept  the  works 
(of  Christ).  “These  signs  shall  follow  them.” 

In  a way  that  seemed  strange  to  many.  Dr.  King  claimed 
to  be  saving  the  white  man’s  soul  at  the  same  time  that  life 
was  being  made  more  tolerable  for  the  black  man.  And  of 
course  he  couldn’t  have  been  more  right.  Segregation  and 
discrimination  are  social  cancers  straight  out  of  the  pit  of 
hell.  No  man  can  be  party  to  this  sin  without  the  judgment 
of  God  resting  upon  him  night  and  day.  Since  there  was  no 
relief  without  protest,  there  had  to  be  protest  to  eradicate 
the  cancer,  to  cleanse  the  oppressor’s  soul. 

Like  Moses,  he  knew  God  works  through  devoted  human 
leaders  who  are  willing  to  die  for  a cause. 

Like  Moses,  he  knew  the  importance  of  setting  a personal 
example  in  all  he  undertook. 

Like  Moses,  he  went  to  the  mountain  and  saw  the  prom- 
ised land  and  the  glory  of  an  active  Lord. 

Like  Moses,  he  passed  on  to  be  with  God  ahead  of  the 
people  he  led. 

“And  I will  give  him  the  morning  star,”  Christ  said. 

No  modern-day  minister  has  done  so  much  to  make  Chris- 
tianity the  change-agent  that  it  was  in  Christ’s  time.  We 
have  had  words  until  they  are  tiring  to  the  ears.  But  rele- 
vant deeds  are  what  are  necessary  to  make  Christ  real!  No 
amount  of  information  about  Christ  ...  no  amount  of  faith 
without  works  ...  no  philosophy  or  ideology  or  creed — none 
of  these  nor  all  of  them  together  can  replace  the  act  of  lay- 
ing down  one’s  life  for  justice  for  all.  Christ  did  it;  the  mar- 
tyrs did  it;  Dr.  King  did  it.  You  and  I may  be  called  upon 
to  do  it! 

But  whether  we  are  or  not,  our  commitment  is  to  be 
willing  to  accept  whatever  God  has  for  us,  to  live  out  our 
lives  in  acts  of  meaningful  involvement.  This  is  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  This  is  what  you  do  with  yourself 
after  you  have  been  saved  by  faith  alone. 

Is  this  your  faith?  Why  not  make  this  living,  dying,  in- 
volved Christ  the  object  of  your  faith  on  this  memorable  day? 
Come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  learn  of  Him,  His  forgiveness. 
His  love,  His  works,  His  justice,  and  His  mercy.  (Preached 
by  Vern  Miller  at  Lee  Heights  Mennonite  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Apr.  7. ) 

O O O 

“It  is  a sobering  thought  that  affluent  nations  are  much 
more  inclined  to  pray  for  peace  than  those  who  live  in 
poverty  and  hunger.  ...  If  I lived  in  a luxurious  castle  with 
every  comfort  and  was  surrounded  by  villages  of  starving 
people,  I should  pray  very  sincerely  for  peace.  But  I doubt 
if  they  would.” — David  H.  C.  Read. 
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God's  People  in  the  Community 

By  Robert  S.  Friesen 


We  are  all  missionaries.  No  one  is  ever  taken  out  of  the 
church  to  become  a missionary.  This  is  impossible.  The  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  claims  that  each  one  who  is  His  disciple  wit- 
nesses for  God.  There  are  only  one  or  two  or  maybe  five 
missionaries  called  out  of  any  church  to  go  abroad.  The  laity 
is  the  greatest  force  in  our  present-day  church  to  reach  out 
into  the  world  with  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  church  building  is  not  the  place  for  leading  people  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  first  obligation  is  to  minister  unto  the  Lord. 
Second,  we  are  to  minister  to  those  who  are  children  of  God, 
strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  and  encourage  them  in  the  task 
of  reaching  out.  And  then  they  go  out  into  the  community, 
reaching  the  lost  people.  And  they  in  turn  are  reinforced, 
educated,  and  led  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
again  share  their  joy.  In  this  way  we  have  a cycle  which 
continues.  The  world  is  waiting  for  the  gospel.  The  world  is 
not  waiting  for  us  to  build  more  church  buildings  to  which 
they  can  come.  We  as  God’s  people  need  to  go  out  into  the 
community.  The  sheep — not  the  shepherd — give  birth  to  the 
lambs. 

American  society  is  producing  a new  kind  of  people  in 
some  regards.  We  are  finding  ourselves  in  an  urban  situation, 
a suburban  way,  in  an  area  which  is  growing  rapidly  because 
the  people  are  trying  to  escape  the  inner  city.  They  do  not 
realize  that  this  is  not  possible,  that  they  are  defensive. 
They  are  willing  to  spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
searching  for  that  something  in  their  lives  which  will  give 
them  peace  and  which  will  fill  that  void  which  is  always 
present  when  God  is  not  there. 

When  we  come  to  them  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  confront  a wall  of  defense.  Behind  this  wall  exists  a man, 
a woman,  or  a child  frantically  looking  for  the  answer  to  life. 
But  we  often  say  the  wall  can’t  be  penetrated.  I have  come 
to  a door  in  suburbia  with  the  greatest  of  fear  in  my  heart. 
I’m  a Mennonite — that’s  an  awful  thing  to  be.  And,  besides 
that,  I believe  in  Jesus  Christ — that’s  as  silly  as  it  can  get.  I 
believe  that  God  has  enough  wisdom  to  say  what  He  wanted 
to  in  the  Bible — that’s  absurd.  And  I come  to  the  door  and  I 
knock  on  it  and  I say,  “I  hope  they’re  not  home.”  Then 
they  come  out  and  I say,  ‘If  you  don’t  have  anything  else  to 
do  and  if  you  never  have  anything  to  do  on  Sunday  and  if 
you  feel  like  it  [huh,  never  feel  like  going  to  church]  and  if 
you  don’t  mind  it  and  if  I won’t  bother  your  conscience  and 
— well,  excuse  me  for  being  here,  but  if  you  want  to  you  can 
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come  to  my  church.”  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we’re 
God’s  people.  We  are  a message.  They  need  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  more  than  they  need  water,  more  than  they 
need  food,  more  than  they  need  air  itself. 

God’s  people  must  be  in  a vital,  dynamic  relationship  with 
God  before  they  can  do  anything  in  their  community  for  Him. 
One  can  do  many  other  things  by  the  power  of  positive 
thinking,  but  he  cannot  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  too 
unearthly.  It  doesn’t  make  sense.  It  doesn’t  have  relevance 
in  the  natural  man’s  mind.  Too  often  we  say,  “I  want  to  be 
God’s  person,  but  I’m  not  in  touch  with  God.’ 

We  need  to  speak  not  only  to  a community  but  also  from 
within  the  community.  We  need  to  earn  the  right  to  give  a 
testimony.  The  church  formerly  was  the  symbol  in  the  com- 
munity. Not  any  more.  Baseball — my  boy  went  out.  We  went 
to  the  coach  and  said,  “Roger  can  play  baseball,  but  we  will 
be  picking  him  up  15  minutes  before  7:30  on  Wednesday  be- 
cause it  is  prayer  meeting  time.”  “Oh,  I’m  sorry,  we  won’t 
have  games  on  Wednesday  night  anymore  if  this  is  the  case.” 
We  need  to  be  known  as  a part  of  a community  so  that  peo- 
ple will  accept  what  we  say. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  failure  among  the  evangelical 
church  of  this  day  is  the  fact  that  we  live  for  Christ  in  such 
a terrific  manner  and  then  all  at  once  we  can’t  figure  out 
why  people  don’t  observe  this.  Maybe  we  complain  as  much 
as  we  witness,  and  the  net  result  is  zero.  The  community  is 
hawking  in  on  us.  They  are  observing  us  and  they  are  des- 
perately looking  for  that  God  who  can  help  in  every  situa- 
tion. Our  actions  speak  desperately  loud  to  the  people 
around  us.  They  look  at  our  total  being  and  they  say,  “Do 
these  people  love  God  or  don’t  they?”  And  sometimes  our 
churches,  our  homes,  our  shabby  way  of  living  (and  I’m  not 
saying  that  we  have  to  live  like  millionaires)  exemplify  our 
witness. 

Finally,  “Behold,  how  they  love  one  another!”  How  they 
love  one  another!  If  we  would  take  evangelism  as  a mission, 
we  would  get  somewhere.  Too  many  of  us  are  going  to  the 
city  to  get  rich  because  we  went  broke  on  the  farm.  It  s a 
strange  thing  that  we  somehow  have  the  concept  that  we’ve 
got  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  God  said  He  would  do  that! 
And  when  we  as  God’s  people  begin  going  to  the  city, 
things  are  going  to  happen.  When  I begin  loving  my  brother 
and  demonstrating  a beautiful  relationship  together,  the  joy 
is  in  fellowship. 

God  doesn’t  make  an  imperfect  Christian.  God  doesn’t  give 
us  only  a ticket  to  heaven.  God  came  to  give  us  the  power 
to  witness.  God  did  not  establish  His  people  only  to  maintain 
themselves.  He  established  His  people  to  reach  out.  □ 
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More  than  half  the  world’s  population  are  victims  of  hunger  or  inade- 
quate nutrition  in  one  form  or  another.  But  the  principal  victims  of 
hunger  are  infants  and  children.  Millions  of  them  become  sick  and  many 
die  in  their  early  years  simply  because  they  do  not  get  enough  protein 
in  their  food  while  many  of  those  who  survive  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
other  illnesses  of  childhood. 

The  Hunger 
Apocalypse 

By  Paul  M.  Lederach 

An  apocalypse  is  a prophetic  revelation — prophetic  in  that 
it  tells  of  things  to  come;  prophetic  in  that  it  points  to  de- 
cision to  act  so  that  the  prediction  becomes  inevitable  or  to 
act  to  stave  off  the  disaster. 

An  apocalypse  involves  judgment,  especially  upon  the 
present  course  of  action.  The  apocalypse  of  hunger,  however, 
is  not  like  predictions  of  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  or  tidal 
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waves.  Before  these,  man  is  almost  helpless.  Hunger  is  of  a 
different  order,  for  man  can  act  to  avert  this  disaster,  if  he 
will.  The  late  President  Kennedy  observed,  “For  the  first 
time  in  human  history  we  have  the  means  to  feed  all;  we 
lack  only  the  willingness  to  share.”  At  the  moment  we  are 
in  the  “between  times.”  The  hunger  on  every  side  is  a 
foreglimpse  of  that  which  is  to  come.  In  fact,  many  knowl- 
edgeable persons  say  the  time  of  world  famine  has  begun. 

A Million  Mouths  Each  Week 

Today,  fifteen  thousand  people  died  of  hunger.  Of  these, 
perhaps  ten  thousand  were  children.  This  week  nearly  one 
million  persons  were  added  to  the  world’s  population.  The 
arithmetic  for  this  is  simple.  About  270,000  babies  are  born 
each  day  and  about  142,000  persons  die.  This  leaves  a daily 
gain  of  approximately  128,000  persons — nearly  a million  more 
mouths  to  feed  each  week! 

As  the  population  of  the  planet  grows  week  by  week,  the 
available  food  supply  remains  fairly  constant.  So  the  gap  be- 
tween the  number  of  mouths  to  feed  and  the  amount  of  food 
available  will  widen  until  disaster.  Concerning  future  pros- 
pects, there  is  disagreement  among  authorities.  The  disagree- 
ment, however,  is. not  whether  there  will  be  famine;  rather, 
the  disagreement  seems  to  be,  when  will  starvation  reach 
disastrous  proportions?  Will  it  be  1975?  Will  it  be  1988? 

Among  many,  there  are  hopes  that  the  scientific  commu- 
nity will  emerge  with  miraculous  solutions  to  the  food  prob- 
lem of  the  world.  Daily,  these  hopes  grow  more  dim.  The 
hope  of  producing  huge  quantities  of  palatable,  protein- 
filled  “mush”  according  to  a formula  now  unknown,  but  soon 
to  be  discovered,  is  now  seen  as  part  of  man’s  ability  both  to 
dream  and  to  delude  himself.  At  best,  discoveries  in  labora- 
tories may  supplement  food  production,  but  in  the  foresee- 
able future  “mush”  or  “milk  biscuits”  will  not  supplant  tra- 
ditional methods  of  food  production  and  marketing. 

What  is  the  church’s  response  to  this  apocalypse  of  hunger 
— massive  starvation  occurring  within  the  life-span  of  most 
of  us? 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  Christians  who  remember  that 
Jesus,  in  response  to  questions  about  the  signs  of  His  coming 
and  of  the  close  of  the  age,  said,  “Nation  will  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  there  will  be  f famines 
and]  earthquakes  in  various  places.”  They  hear  the  further 
admonition  to  “look  up”  because  redemption  draws  near.  For 
these  Christians,  famine  and  war  are  predicted  and  inevit- 
able. In  the  face  of  them  the  Christian  continues  to  preach 
the  gospel  but  does  little  more  as  he  looks  up,  awaiting  the 
Lord’s  return,  knowing  that  when  He  does  return  He  will 
set  all  things  right.  Then,  man  shall  no  longer  hunger  or 
thirst. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Christians  who  note  also  the 
judgment  scene  of  Matthew  25.  They  see  that  “the  right- 
eous” are  deeply  involved  in  ministering  to  the  hungry,  the 
thirsty,  and  the  naked,  not  as  self-conscious  means  to  salva- 
tion, but  as  selfless  service  to  Christ.  For  them  to  minister  to 
human  need  was  so  much  a part  of  them,  because  of  the 
new  nature,  that  they  were  surprised  when  it  was  called  to 
their  attention. 
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During  the  decade  of  1980,  it  is  said,  one  billion  people 
will  starve.  From  a purely  human  standpoint,  such  a statistic 
leads  to  action.  But  what  about  “the  righteous,”  those  who 
love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ;  how  will  they  marshal  their  re- 
sources to  meet  this  crisis? 

What  Is  Being  Done? 

With  the  prospect  of  world  hunger,  much  is  being  done  by 
governmental  agencies,  by  the  scientific  community,  and  the 
business  community  alerted  to  the  approaching  disaster.  Some 
are  placing  more  land  under  cultivation.  Presently  about  10 
percent  of  the  earth’s  land  is  cultivated.  Unfortunately,  the 
most  productive  lands  are  in  the  more  highly  developed  na- 
tions. Millions  of  acres  of  jungle  could  be  cleared  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  quite  economically,  but  at  present,  too 
little  is  known  about  tropical  soils  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  support  agriculture. 

Others  are  attempting  to  make  the  deserts  bloom.  Some 
are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  desalting  sea  water  for  ir- 
rigating deserts  and  others  are  controlling  environment  in 
desert  areas  through  giant  plastic  greenhouses. 

A few  persons  are  giving  attention  to  the  problem  of 
transportation  and  marketing.  Even  now  in  North  America, 
crops  like  potatoes  rot  in  the  field  while  persons  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  starve.  As  the  crisis  nears,  the  problem  of 
food  distribution  becomes  more  acute. 

Others  are  attempting  to  provide  fertilizer.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  fertilizer  is  desperately  needed.  In  India  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  eight  to  twelve  large  fertilizer  plants 
should  be  built  at  once,  with  ten  to  fifteen  more  needed 
within  the  next  three  years.  By  1980,  thirty  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  will  be  needed  in  India,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

Others  are  attempting  to  develop  new  varieties  of  cereals 
and  vegetables.  The  demand  for  rice  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  four  million  tons  per  year.  This  requires  new  strains  with 
increased  productivity  and  with  increased  nutritional  value. 
Coupled  with  this  fantastic  need  for  more  rice  is  the  need 
for  developing  new  equipment  for  weeding  and  threshing, 
since, i hand  labor  will  scarcely  do  the  job.  But  then,  who  will 
supply  the  capital  to  provide  expensive  machinery? 

The  sea  is  being  explored  for  its  potential.  Water  covers 
three  fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Each  year  the  sea  could 
provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  edible  protein.  Land- 
locked fish  farms  are  also  being  developed  in  which  one  acre 
is  able  to  produce  four  thousand  pounds  of  fish  products, 
probably  two  hundred  times  more  efficient  than  land  used  in 
hog  production. 

Others  are  seeking  new  sources  of  food  in  hay,  in  chicken 
feathers,  in  leaves,  in  corncobs,  in  yeast,  and  in  algae,  to 
name  a few. 

Undoubtedly,  Christians  are  involved  in  all  of  the  attempts 
to  discover  ways  to  provide  more  food  and  distribute  it,  but 
in  addition  to  individual  Christians  working  here  and  there, 
it  is  clear  that  Christians  corporately  must  focus  on  this 
problem  and  corporately  act  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Dozens 
of  little  priorities  confronting  the  church  dare  not  be  allowed 
to  submerge  this  great  imperative.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  victims  of  war,  and  rightly  so,  and  yet  the  writer  of 


Lamentations  has  observed: 

“Happier  were  the  victims  of  the  sword 
than  the  victims  of  hunger, 
who  pined  away,  stricken 
by  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field”  (4:9). 

Three  Fronts 

Knowledgeable  persons  feel  that  famine  will  need  to  be 
battled  on  three  fronts: 

First,  through  increased  food  production.  Noted  above  are 
some  of  the  attempts  to  do  this. 

Second,  through  massive  and  imaginative  programs  for 
transferring  food  from  the  fat  to  the  famine  areas.  For  a few 
years,  at  least,  vast  shipping  and  distributing  mechanisms  to 
get  food  to  where  it  is  needed  will  help,  but  this  is  only  a 
stopgap.  Food  aid  will  not  take  the  place  of  indigenous  food 
production. 

Third,  through  family  planning.  Obviously,  medical  care 
has  contributed  much  to  the  increased  population.  No  one 
would  recommend  the  removal  of  these  advances.  But  radical 
and  innovative  measures  are  needed  at  all  levels  of  society 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if  man’s  ability  to  reproduce  in 
geometric  progression  is  not  checked.  Man’s  ability  to  repro- 
duce has  the  potential  of  leading  to  mass  starvation. 

Within  these  fronts,  what  can  Christians  do? 

1.  Christians  can  take  seriously  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  responsibilities  for  the  hungry,  and 
develop  a conscience  on  the  matter  of  world  hunger.  Jas. 
2:14-17;  1 Jn.  3:17,  18;  1 Tim.  6:17-19. 

2.  Christians  can  increase  giving  to  combat  world  hunger 
and  make  capital  available  for  helping  persons  help  them- 
selves to  produce  food.  2 Cor.  8:9,  12-15;  9:6-15. 

3.  Christians  can  lay  upon  those  in  the  church  with  skills 
in  food  production,  processing,  and  distribution  the  challenge 
of  offering  their  services,  especially  through  church  agencies, 
to  combat  world  hunger.  The  church  can  present  young  peo- 
ple with  the  challenge  of  preparing  and  giving  their  lives  in 
this  battle.  In  a recent  letter,  Vernon  Preheim  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  shared  with  me  his  vision:  “I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  make  a major  appeal  to  Mennonite 
young  people  to  consider  going  into  agriculture  school  in 
preparation  for  a career  of  agriculture  service  overseas, 
either  under  mission  boards  or  under  service  agencies,  Men- 
nonite and  non-Mennonite  alike,  church-related  and  private, 
and  even  governmental  as  well.  I feel  that  in  the  next  three 
to  five  years  we  could  place  fifty  to  one  hundred  trained  ag- 
riculturists and  find  existing  projects  waiting  to  be  expanded, 
or  utilize  the  skills,  or  else  find  the  financial  resources  nec- 
essary to  create  new  programs.  This  might  be  a counterpart 
to  TAP,  though  obviously  it  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult. . . 

4.  Christians  can  call  upon  the  government  to  enact  re- 
sponsible foreign  aid  legislation,  to  promote  funded  interna- 
tional corporations  to  help  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  increase  food  distribution,  to  work  toward  commodity 
agreements,  freer  trades,  and  liberalization  of  policies  that 
artificially  restrict  the  movement  of  food,  and  to  help  devel- 
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oping  countries  improve  storage,  transport,  and  distributing 
mechanisms. 

5.  Christians  can  promote  and  provide  funds  for  training 
and  educating  indigenous  agricultural  leaders. 


Today,  fifteen  thousand  persons  died  of  hunger. 

This  week  one  million  more  mouths  were  added  to  the 
world’s  population.  These  must  be  fed. 

In  fifteen  years,  a billion  persons  will  starve  unless — D 


Does  the  Christian  Dissent? 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


The  friends  of  Jesus  said  He  was  beside  Himself  and  His 
enemies  said  He  had  the  devil  in  Him.  Mk.  3:21,  30. 

In  Romans,  Paul  writes  that  he  was  slanderously  reported 
to  have  said,  “Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come”  (Rom. 
3:8). 

In  Galatians,  Paul  says  some  false  brethren  came  in  pri- 
vily to  spy  out  his  liberty  in  Christ  and  to  bring  him  into 
bondage.  Gal.  2:4. 

At  Rome  some  persons  preached  Christ  insincerely  and 
out  of  envy  and  strife,  expecting  that  this  would  add  suffer- 
ing to  Paul’s  imprisonment.  Phil.  1:15-17. 

Paul  warned  the  Philippians  to  “beware  of  dogs,”  those 
persons  who  roved  the  countryside  feeding  on  those  they 
destroyed  by  slander,  and  to  beware  of  those  legalistic  butch- 
ers whose  religion  consisted  primarily  of  the  mark  of  circum- 
cision. Phil.  3:2. 

There  were  those  in  Corinth  who  despised  Paul,  saying 
his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible. 
2 Cor.  10:10. 

In  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul  reports  that  Alex- 
ander did  him  much  evil  and  not  a single  Christian  stood  by 
him  in  his  first  trial. 

This  preacher  Paul  was  both  dearly  loved  and  desperately 
despised.  Churches  gave  him  a very  hard  time.  The  Ephe- 
sian elders  greatly  appreciated  him.  God  honored  and  stood 
by  him  but  informed  him  that  some  would  not  receive  his 
testimony  (Acts  22:18)  and  he  would  suffer  from  his  brethren. 
2 Cor.  11:26. 

Church  leaders  still  suffer  from  other  would-be  church 
leaders.  Some  such  leaders,  like  many  in  the  past,  confess 
they  must  begin  a new  group  to  preserve  the  faith,  and  their 
faith.  They  can  no  longer  trust  the  brotherhood,  congrega- 
tion, or  conference  in  which  they  found  faith.  There  have 
been  cases  where  leaders,  congregations,  conferences,  and 
even  whole  denominations  have  gone  wrong.  The  Lord  has 
stayed  by  His  churches.  Rev.  2,  3. 

We  have  the  problem  of  divisions  from  conferences  and 
congregations  today  purported  to  save  the  faith  and  the 
faithful.  Soon  another  division  in  the  division  seems  neces- 
sary. It  soon  becomes  necessary  for  the  division  to  silence  a 
leader  in  one  case,  and  to  begin  a new  division  in  another 
case. 

A new  movement  becomes  necessary  to  save  the  faith, 
then  a new  publication,  and  then  another  voice  is  called  for 
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to  proclaim  the  truth.  To  which  one  shall  we  listen?  Each 
feels  called  to  major  on  pointing  out  errors  in  the  “brother- 
hood,” that  is,  in  all  except  his  own.  Little  positive  help  is 
given  by  many  divisions,  and  a demonstration  of  beginning 
new  churches  from  new  people  is  even  less  often  evident. 

Lessons  to  Learn 

What  can  we  learn  from  Paul  in  the  New  Testament 
churches  and  the  divisions  that  took  place  there?  He  said 
he  would  rejoice  even  if  some  preached  Christ  out  of  con- 
tention, not  sincerely,  with  the  purpose  of  making  his  im- 
prisonment even  more  severe.  He  did  not  disown  them  nor 
tell  them  to  stop.  He  did  not  disown  those  carnal  Corinthi- 
an saints  who  were  in  the  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Je- 
sus factions.  They  disowned  and  discredited  Paul,  but  he  did 
not  disown  them. 

According  to  Paul  there  is  only  one  body  of  Christ.  Eph. 
4:1-7.  If  some  disown  us,  and  we  know  we  are  in  Christ  by 
the  new  birth  and  incoming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  need  not 
disown  others  who  are  also  in  Christ.  We  can  pray  with  Paul 
that  their  rejecting  us  and  refusing  us  their  fellowship  will 
not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

Regarding  those  who  rejected  Paul  in  Corinth,  he  said, 
“Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  so  am  I. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I.  Are  they  ministers 
of  Christ?  (I  speak  as  a fool)  I am  more”  (2  Cor.  11:22,  23). 
Are  they  Anabaptists?  So  are  we! 

We  confess  that  to  have  this  attitude  when  one  is  rejected 
is  not  easy!  Those  who  consider  themselves  the  real  He- 
brews, Israelites,  or  Anabaptists  feel  they  really  do  not  need 
us  and  are  better  off  not  to  have  any  relationship  to  us. 

Yet  we  want  to  take  the  attitude  of  Paul:  “And  I will 
very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  though  the  more 
abundantly  I love  you,  the  less  I be  loved”  (2  Cor.  12:15). 

Another  thing  we  need  grace  to  bear  is  the  stigma  that 
comes  with  the  judgment  and  accusation  of  our  brethren  who 
charge  us  with  “[doing]  evil,  that  good  may  come,”  as  we 
endeavor  to  render  service  to  our  brotherhood. 

We  all  need  helpful,  constructive  criticism  and  suggestions. 
These  were  largely  lacking  for  Paul  and  are  scarce  yet  today. 

I want  to  be  like  Onesiphorus,  who  diligently  looked  for 
Paul,  the  neglected  and  rejected  leader  in  Rome,  and  who 
looked  for  him  until  he  found  him.  He  then  refreshed  him, 
being  totally  unashamed  to  be  identified  with  a prisoner.  Our 
brethren  in  places  of  leadership  in  the  church  need  my  sup- 
port and  encouragement  and  they  will  get  it. 
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Paul  could  say  to  his  critics,  “For  though  ye  have  ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers: 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  I have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel.” 
To  the  Philippians  he  cried,  “Be  followers  together  of  me, 
and  mark  them  which  walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensam- 
ple.  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I have  told  you  often,  and 
now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ”  (Phil.  3:17,  18).  There  are  some  such 
“walkers”  round  about  even  yet. 

Worthy  of  Respect  and  Prayers 

Paul  did  not  claim  perfection;  neither  do  our  duly  called 
and  chosen  conference  and  institutional  leaders,  yet  they  are 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  prayers.  It  does  not  help  Christ’s 
church,  nor  the  witness  to  the  gospel  in  the  world,  to  have 
the  confidence  in  proved  leadership  destroyed  by  statements 
that  charge  them  with  actions  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 

It  is  my  sincere  prayer  that  our  readers  will  consider  very 
prayerfully  and  carefully  what  they  read  and  hear  about  the 
God-called  leaders  in  our  brotherhood  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  sacrificially  and  faithfully  serve  our  institutions, 
conferences,  and  boards.  If  there  is  a question  about  their 
integrity,  they  first,  and  then  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
they  are  responsible,  are  the  ones  to  ask  about  their  work. 


We  have  no  right  to  build  a case  against  a leader  on  what 
we  hear  about  him. 

We  must  be  our  brother’s  brother,  as  well  as  our  brother’s 
keeper.  We  are  to  remember  that  “we  are  members  one  of 
another”  (Eph.  4:25).  The  conformity  to  the  world  Paul 
warns  against  is  that  which  causes  a man  “to  think  of  him- 
self more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think”  (Rom.  12:3).  There 
is  a place  in  the  brotherhood  for  “[exhorting]  one  another 
daily  . . . lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitful- 
ness of  sin”  (Heb.  3:13).  We  need  the  spirit  of  Heb.  10:24, 
“and  let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and 
to  good  works.  ” 

It  is  likely  true  that  yet  other  voices,  organizations,  pub- 
lications, and  congregations  will  arise  among  us,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  present  divisions.  The  greatest  threat  they  will 
encounter  will  be  themselves.  I would  hope  that  we  who 
choose  not  to  participate  in  these  Messianic  efforts  will  not 
fail  to  learn  from  them.  For  Paul  said,  “All  things  are 
yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas  [or  any  leader 
of  our  time  or  church]  ...  or  life,  or  death  [or  congrega- 
tions, conferences,  institutions,  or  movements]  , or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come  [ more  divisions,  publications,  or 
voices]  ; all  are  yours  [ours]  ; and  ye  are  Christ’s;  and 
Christ  is  God’s”  (1  Cor.  3:21-23).  □ 


By  Moses  Slabaugh 


For  Discussion 


Hemming  and  Hawing 


The  real  mini-skirt  is  coming  east  from  Hollywood.  Some 
are  alarmed  at  what  is  here  already  and  wonder  why  there 
is  not  a voice  raised  against  it.  These  high  hemlines  are 
changes  that  have  crept  up  on  us  unawares.  They  have 
raised  some  eyebrows  and  provoked  a lot  of  questionable 
thought.  If  the  skirts  continue  in  the  present  trend,  Eve  will 
need  fig  leaves  again.  The  mini-skirt  will  doubtless  be  part 
of  our  sordid  history.  When  the  books  are  written  of  our 
present  generation,  not  only  will  they  report  skirts  as  “thigh 
high”;  they  will  also  record  such  facts  as  the  sex -plosion,  the 
unwanted  pregnancies,  venereal  disease,  abortion,  and  the 
“new”  morality. 

Standards  of  Modesty 

There  is  a mangy  ghetto  of  the  mind  today  and  mini-skirts 
certainly  send  these  minds  slumming.  Mini-skirts  hardly  foster 
purity,  the  basic  foundation  for  a sacred  marriage  experience. 
If  men  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  exposed  to  such  nud- 
ity, they  would  have  gnawed  the  top  of  a picket  fence.  If 
our  American  culture  today  is  to  have  any  semblance  of 
modesty  and  decency,  someone  somewhere  needs  to  believe 
in  and  practice  standards  of  modesty.  Where  is  the  church 
with  those  standards?  Why  are  we  skirting  the  issue?  When- 
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ever  issues  of  change  are  mentioned,  someone  says,  “You 
can’t  be  specific.  . . . You  can’t  deal  in  absolutes.”  Well,  per- 
haps you  can’t  judge  a modem  girl  by  her  dress  today.  As 
some  wag  has  said,  “There  is  not  enough  evidence.” 

Obviously  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  specify  the 
long  and  short  of  dresses,  but  the  golden  rule  is  a good 
yardstick  for  measuring  women’s  skirts.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  redeems  the  whole  man,  and  this  includes  thought 
life,  inner  life,  and  daily  life. 

These  winds  of  change,  blowing  so  fiercely,  are  creating  an 
immoral  hurricane.  For  a frank  look  into  the  eye  of  the  hur- 
ricane, hear  what  Mary  Quant,  the  mother  of  the  mini-skirt, 
says:  “Am  I the  only  woman  who  ever  wanted  to  go  to  bed 
with  a man  in  the  afternoon?  Any  law-abiding  female,  it 
used  to  be  thought,  waits  until  dark.  Well,  there  are  lots  of 
girls  who  don’t  want  to  wait.  Mini-clothes  are  symbolic  of 
them”  (from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report). 

After  reading  that  line,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  join  my 
voice  to  protest  the  mini-skirt  as  ridiculous,  immodest,  in- 
decent, and  absolutely  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  ethic 
of  absolute  purity  and  piety.  These  mini-clothes  belong, 
without  doubt,  to  what  Mennonites  once  vigorously  called 
“the  world.”  Why  should  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  hesitate 
to  lift  a voice  protesting  a sensual  and  immoral  world  and 
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why  should  not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  take  the  lead, 
and  exemplify  modesty  and  decency?  All  of  this  may  sound 
alarming,  but  when  Liz  Taylor  announces  that  she  is  going 
to  model  the  shortest  skirt  ever,  then  let  us  beware  and  pre- 
pare to  withstand  the  immoral  hurricane  that  sweeps  every- 
one along  with  her. 

Could  it  be  that  an  issue  like  this  might  divide  Menno- 
nites  again?  Hopefully  there  never  will  be  a splinter  group 
known  as  the  Mini-nites.  But  come  schism  or  cataclysm, 
should  not  pastors  and  parents  speak  out?  A parent  will  pin 
down  a child  to  give  a penicillin  shot.  “It’s  for  his  good,” 
they  say.  But  on  moral  standards  and  questions  of  modesty 
and  decency  they  let  the  unregenerate  world  dictate.  Our 
electronically  amplified  youth  has  gone  in  for  hip-shaking  and 
suggestive  antics  that  are  insulting  even  to  human  dignity, 
not  to  mention  Christian  piety.  With  the  psalmist  some  of  us 
observe  “they  have  made  void  thy  law”  (Ps.  119:126). 

Now  having  denounced  the  mini-skirt  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing a mini-shirt,  and  the  mini-woman  who  wears  one,  let’s 
commend  those  daughters  in  Israel  who  have  dared  fad  and 
fashion  to  honor  God  in  their  attire.  We  do  not  need  uni- 
formity but  we  need  modesty  that  expresses  piety.  God 
knows  the  powerful  influence  a godly  and  decent  woman  has 
in  our  world.  She  has  a physical  grace  and  beauty  that 
serves  a purpose  in  society.  She  is  a strong  link  in  keeping 
our  society  pure  and  strong.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  a modest 
and  decently  dressed  woman,  one  who  expresses  good  taste, 
but  mini-skirts  are  a window  on  the  character  of  the  woman 
who  wears  them. 

Roll  or  Stand 

A recent  article  and  a good  one  on  the  general  subject  of 
change  (see  Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  9 issue,  “New  Wine  in  New 
Bottles”)  suggests  we  roll  with  the  punches  of  change  as  they 
arrive  in  our  culture  and  society.  Perhaps  I am  misreading 
the  brother,  and  fail  to  rock  after  the  roll.  I understand  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  say  that  we  should  “stand.”  “Wherefore  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand. 
Stand  therefore  . . (Eph.  6:13,  14).  Do  we  need  to  give 
ground  to  the  god  of  fashion?  To  roll  with  the  punch  is  not 
to  fall  under  it  but  to  give  an  inch  or  two  to  absorb  a bit 
of  the  blow  in  order  to  make  a comeback.  Where  is  our 
comeback? 

The  writer  also  used  the  illustration  of  the  Arab  who  felt 
hungry  one  night.  He  got  up,  lighted  a candle,  and  opened 
a date.  It  was  wormy.  He  threw  it  aside  and  opened  an- 
other. It  too  was  wormy.  He  threw  it  aside  and  opened  a 
third.  Wormy!  So  he  blew  out  the  candle  and  ate  the  fourth 
date.  To  identify  with  the  Arab,  sitting  in  the  dark  and 
chewing  that  date  made  me  gag.  It  was  a while  before  I 
could  swallow  without  effort.  That  Arab  sitting  in  the  dark 
and  chewing  that  questionable  date  gave  me  the  willies. 

Is  that  us?  Sitting  in  the  dark  and  chewing  wormy  dates? 

. . . Ugh!  Try  as  I may,  I just  can’t  eat  that  fourth  date  in 
the  dark  and  be  silent.  Now  protests  need  caution.  Far  too 
often  the  ire  and  sour  attitudes  expressed  are  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  problem  we  try  to  correct.  So  cool  it,  man, 


cool  it.  But  I can’t  accept  the  popular  mini-skirt  as  the  ideal 
attire  for  women  who  profess  godliness.  Are  there  others 
who  have  such  emotions  about  trends  in  the  church? 

More  Than  Denounce 

Obviously  we  must  do  more  than  denounce.  I’d  like  to  see 
Mennonite  photography  that  displays  decency,  modesty,  and 
piety  in  women’s  apparel.  Could  we  model  decency?  Let’s 
be  leaders  in  a wholehearted  commitment  to  be  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  though  it  may  be  revolutionary. 
Our  Anabaptist  fathers  had  such  a dedication  and  commitment 
and  they  left  an  influence  upon  the  culture  of  their  day. 
Don’t  we  have  Mennonite  dedicated  and  educated  talent  to 
suggest  a style  of  dress  that  honors  Jesus  Christ?  Could  some 
of  our  college  and  high  school  home  economics  teachers  get 
into  seminar  and  take  this  subject  in  tow?  The  brethren  get 
together  on  important  items.  Isn’t  there  a problems  commit- 
tee organized  under  General  Conference?  I would  say  the 
mini-skirt  should  be  on  the  carpet  as  an  unworthy  and  inap- 
propriate piece  of  attire  for  Christian  women.  I’d  like  to  see 
the  Mennonite  Church  officially  protest  such  offbeat  unchris- 
tian culture. 

The  Mennonite  brotherhood  needs  to  be  on  the  offensive. 
A football  team  that  just  rolls  with  the  punches  never  makes 
a touchdown.  A hungry  team  on  a diet  of  questionable  dates 
won’t  touch  down  either.  On  the  mini-skirt  issue  we  need 
a women’s  team.  Let  a Christian  women’s  team  take  the 
ball  away  from  Liz  Taylor  and  all  the  other  stylists  and 
make  a touchdown.  (In  this  case  it  would  be  a “skirtdown. ”) 
We  need  more  than  protest  and  lament.  We  need  action 
and  a positive  sense  of  direction.  □ 

Crisis  and  Conflict 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

The  church  that  faces  her  mission  and  takes  seriously  her 
mandate  to  be  a suffering  servant  is  a church  that  is  in  busi- 
ness. Many  hopeless  people  are  again  looking  to  the  church 
for  fulfillment  in  life.  They  had  turned  from  the  church  be- 
cause it  became  only  a status  symbol  ot  middle-class  values. 
It  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  crisis  experiences  and  the  con- 
flicts that  many  people  in  society  must  face.  Now  the  con- 
flicts and  mounting  crises  that  are  emerging  daily  on  the  bat- 
tle scene  of  life  have  called  many  people  into  action.  The 
church  also  is  producing  a new  generation  of  concerned  peo- 
ple that  are  willing  to  be  counted. 

If  conflict  in  our  world  does  not  mobilize  our  resources  and 
call  to  action  our  dedication,  then  the  stagnation  that  causes 
immobility  will  finally  corrode  and  impair  our  total  vision  of 
being  a suffering  servant. 

As  never  before  in  history,  we  are  in  conflict  and  crisis 
daily.  One  cannot  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  may  be 
tomorrow.  It  matters  most  that  we  have  a clear  vision  of 
our  goals,  a direct  order  of  action  from  our  Lord  and  Master, 
and  a willingness  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  redemption  for 
all  men.  Jesus  came  during  a time  of  conflict  and  crisis.  He 
suffered  even  unto  death  on  a cross.  Are  we  willing  to  suf- 
fer too? 
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Sex  on  Your  TV 

By  Wesley  Hartzell 


One  night  last  month  when  a vacant  evening  came  around 
I switched  on  a television  set  at  home  and  got  something 
of  a shock  as  I watched  a rather  explicit  sex  movie.  It  was 
something  called  “The  Apartment.  ” 

The  plot  involves  a personable  young  man  who  allows 
his  flat  to  be  used  by  his  employers  for  sexual  orgies  with 
young  girls. 

I remembered  that  when  “The  Apartment  first  came 
around  to  play  in  the  movie  houses  it  had  come  in  for  a lot 
of  criticism  for  its  frankness. 

Neither  movies  nor  television  happens  to  be  my  particular 
“beat”  as  a newspaperman;  so  I had  not  kept  up  closely 
with  current  trends.  In  fact,  I hadn’t  watched  a TV  movie 
for  more  than  a year. 

The  old  movies  I had  previously  seen  had  been  rather 
innocuous:  Bob  Hope  comedies.  Westerns,  Walt  Disney  pro- 
ductions, etc.,  all  films  that  seemed  to  abide  by  the  television 
industry’s  code  for  standards. 

Before  this  year,  in  fact,  TV  could  be  given  some  good 
marks  for  not  following  a trend  in  Hollywood  movie-making 
for  more  and  more  sex,  sadism,  and  violence. 

Somehow  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  television 
would  eventually  run  out  of  the  old  movies  and  be  compelled 
to  show  the  film  industry’s  more  recent  and  gamier  pro- 
ductions. 

A check  with  lists  of  films  scheduled  for  video  showing 
this  fall,  however,  discloses  that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

Scheduled  for  showing  in  prime  TV  time  this  fall,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following: 

“The  Marriage  Go  Round,”  which  is  described  in  material 
put  out  by  the  ABC  network  in  this  fashion:  “James  Mason 
and  Susan  Heyward  are  happily  married  instructors  in  a 
California  university  whose  mutual  understanding  is  shattered 
by  Julie  Newmar.  Newmar,  with  her  own  peculiar  brand  of 
morality,  decides  to  give  birth  to  the  perfect  offspring  and 
announces  she  wants  Mason  to  be  the  father  of  her  child. 

“Never  on  Sunday,”  scheduled  for  showing  by  NBC,  con- 
cerns a prostitute  who  doesn’t  believe  in  plying  her  trade 
on  Sunday.  The  film  provides  explicit  details  of  her  other 
six  days. 

“Love  with  the  Proper  Stranger,”  an  ABC  film  also  sched- 
uled for  a viewing  time  during  which  children  may  see  it, 
is  billed  as  “a  comedy  drama  of  an  irresponsible  musician 
who  gets  a department  store  salesgirl  into  trouble  and  is 
forced  to  marry  her  by  her  older  brothers. 

Vera  Glaser,  television  writer  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance,  noted  the  beginnings  of  this  trend  a year  ago 
and  in  a series  of  syndicated  articles  warned  that  although 


the  television  industry  has  a code  of  standards  nothing  in  it 
apparently  would  prevent  even  a dinner-hour  showing  of 
“Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf,”  a recent  movie  not  only 
filled  with  the  scenes  of  sex  but  with  all  the  language  to  go 
with  it. 

The  TV  code  is  ambiguous.  While  warning  that  programs 
should  be  broadcast  “with  due  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  audience,”  it  also  declares  that  none  of  its  provisions, 
“including  those  relating  to  the  responsibility  toward  chil- 
dren,” should  prevent  the  broadcast  of  significant  subject 
matter  on  adult  themes. 

This  wishy-washy  code  is  interpreted  differently  by  differ- 
ent broadcasters.  What,  for  instance,  is  a “significant  subject”? 

Last  year  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  thought  Alfred 
Hitchcock’s  “Psycho”  was  significant  enough  to  put  on  the 
air  after  editing  out  about  nine  minutes  of  the  most  violent 
footage.  But  NBC  refused  to  show  it.  The  film  is  a 1960 
shocker  about  a psychopath  who  brutally  murders  several 
women. 

Whereas  TV  once  could  excuse  itself  on  grounds  that  it 
showed  such  movies  only  in  the  late  evenings  when  the  kids 
were  in  bed,  it  now  seems  inclined  to  schedule  them  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

One  reason  for  this,  apparently,  is  because  surveys  have 
shown  that  youngsters  16  and  under  are  staying  up  to  watch 
the  more  lurid  movies.  As  one  broadcaster  put  it: 

“We  can’t  shuck  the  kid  viewers  by  scheduling  them  late; 
so  the  adult  films  might  as  well  be  scheduled  earlier.” 

Lawrence  Laurent,  a television  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  movies 
are  being  scheduled  for  prime  viewing  time.  He  lays  this  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  TV  industry  can  come  up  with  no 
programming  more  attractive  than  Hollywood  films. 

Meanwhile  Hollywood  standards  of  morality  in  its  films 
seem  to  spiral  ever  downward  toward  more  violence  and  sex. 
The  watchdogs  charged  with  attempting  to  set  limits  seem  to 
have  gone  to  sleep. 

About  28  years  ago,  for  instance,  a new  release,  “Gone 
with  the  Wind,”  was  rated  “morally  objectionable  in  part 
for  all”  by  the  Legion  of  Decency.  Now,  while  GWTW  is 
going  around  the  movie  houses  for  the  sixth  time,  the 
legion  s successor,  the  National  Catholic  Office  for  Motion 
Pictures,  has  revised  the  rating  to  “morally  unobjectionable 
for  adults  and  adolescents.” 

Worse  still,  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  official  gov- 
ernment film  censors  to  pass  anything — be  it  book,  photo- 
graph, or  movie — if  it  qualifies  as  “art”  or  if,  in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  any  redeeming  social  signifi- 
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cance  at  all. 

And  I’ll  ask  you  not  to  repeat  my  words.  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  one  of  our  time’s  deepest  thinkers  in  the  field  of 
communications,  in  a comment  on  movies  and  television,  has 
said: 

“This  factor  you  can  count  on,  though,  as  a basic  opera- 
tional form;  whenever  a new  technology  creates,  as  it  always 
does,  a new  environment,  it  goes  around  the  old  one  and 
turns  the  old  one  into  a work  of  art. 

“Old  sounds,  old  movies  now  become  valued  works  of  art. 
When  they  were  environments,  they  were  trash.  Now  that 
they  are  old  environments,  they  are  cherished.’’ 

Ultimately,  however,  the  final  decision  on  whether  tele- 
vision is  to  follow  the  movie  industry  into  the  gutters  and 
bring  the  filth  now  mostly  evident  in  movie  houses  into  the 
nation’s  living  rooms  may  be  a commercial  one  rather  than 
one  based  on  artistic  standards. 

Both  Hollywood  and  the  television  industry  are  faced  with 
a dilemma,  caused  by  the  economics  of  the  film  business.  The 
average  movie  can  earn  at  least  $800,000  from  network  runs 
after  it  has  played  in  the  theaters.  Up  until  recently  this 
meant  that  any  moviemaker  hoping  to  earn  that  extra 
$800,000  was  compelled  to  keep  his  film  clean  enough  for  TV 
viewing. 

Such  bland  films,  however,  are  dropping  in  popularity  at 
the  movie  house  box  office.  The  film  makers  are  having  to 
decide  to  produce  for  television,  or  produce  for  the  box  office, 
or  try  to  persuade  TV  to  lower  its  standards  and  accept  their 
gamier  product. 

Some  film  companies  have  opted  for  the  box  office,  perhaps 
with  a feeling — somewhat  justified — that  TV  is  lowering  its 
standards  and  may  yet  buy  them. 

To  the  credit  of  the  television  industry  it  has  not  yet  suc- 
cumbed completely  to  the  Hollywood  standards.  The  NBC 
network,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  scheduled  a few  question- 
able films  this  fall,  has  made  motions  which  indicate  it  is  re- 
sisting the  decline.  It  has  contracted  for  some  of  its  own 
movies,  which  presumably  won’t  violate  family  standards  com- 
pletely. 

This  year  marks  NBC’s  second  season  of  such  film  pro- 
grams, which  it  calls  “World  Premiere.”  The  films  are  made 
for  NBC  by  Universal  City  studios.  The  themes  range  from 
wood  units  to  farce  to  socially  significant  drama. 

There  will  be  only  12  or  15  such  films  this  season.  The 
rest  of  NBC’s  heavy  movie  programming,  like  that  of  the 
other  networks,  may  be  faced  with  producing  practically  all 
of  their  own  films  if  they  want  to  maintain  any  standards  at 
all. 

Is  it  economically  feasible  for  TV  networks  to  go  into  full- 
time movie  production?  Probably  not.  And  if  not,  then  the 
nation’s  living  rooms  may  be  in  for  massive  invasions  of  smut. 

The  current  mood  of  Hollywood,  as  noted,  is  downward. 
Perhaps  it  was  expressed  best  by  a movie  town  actress, 
Joanna  Pettet,  who  has  been  starred  in  'four  films.  Inter- 
viewed by  UPI  writer  Vernon  Scott,  Miss  Pettet  said: 

“The  camera  doesn’t  stop  at  the  bedroom  door  anymore 
in  movies,  and  that’s  the  way  it  should  be.  . . . This  is  a 
time  for  reality  and  telling  it  like  it  is.  Movies  are  beginning 


to  tell  stories  about  real  people  and  how  they  really  behave. 

“It’s  a healthy  revolution.  Maybe  it  will  break  up  every- 
one’s hang-ups.  Once  audiences  get  accustomed  to  nudity 
and  sex  on  screen,  we  can  go  on  from  there  to  something 
bigger  and  better.  . . . 

“People  have  to  splutter  a lot  at  first  and  make  loud 
noises  of  protest.  But  the  public  attitudes  are  changing.” 

Can  evangelical  or  conservative  Christians  do  anything 
about  Hollywood’s  plunge  in  this  direction? 

Probably  not,  for  the  west  coast  movie  producers  know 
that  the  evangelicals  have  never  patronized  their  products 
at  the  film  houses  to  any  great  extent  and  they  don’t  worry 
about  losing  the  business. 

But  the  television  industry  might  be  saved.  Christians  do 
watch  television  and  buy  the  products  advertised  on  the  pic- 
ture tube.  A loud  and  frequent  protest  from  the  nation’s 
churchgoers  might  yet  convince  the  broadcasters  that  they 
stand  to  lose  more  than  they  can  gain  by  pushing  dubious 
films  into  the  home. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that  the  problem  is  going 
to  increase,  not  only  because  movies  have  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  drawing  card,  but  also  because  of  the  rise  of 
nonaffiliated  television  stations  throughout  America. 

One  of  these  stations,  in  my  area,  has  planned  an  entire 
evening,  entitled:  “Adults  Only.”  The  station  manager  claims 
it  is  forced  to  do  this  to  compete  with  the  furnished  prime 
time  network  programs. 

A network  affiliate  in  the  same  area  had  rejected  the 
identical  idea.  After  hearing  about  the  independent  station’s 
decision,  he  commented,  “You  watch.  We  ll  get  our  heads 
handed  to  us,  because  they’ll  draw  the  audience.” 

The  problem  of  immorality  is  different  on  television  than 
it  is  in  the  theater.  For  television  goes  into  the  homes.  There 
are  none  of  the  so-called  “age  restrictions”  on  the  viewer’s 
side  of  the  television  screen. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  curse  the  darkness 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  light  a candle  on  the  problem, 
there  are  some  definite  steps  that  can  be  taken: 

(1)  Don’t  watch  the  programs.  (If  no  Christians  watched 
them,  it  would  make  a dent  in  the  ratings. ) 

(2)  Boycott  the  products  advertised  on  such  programs. 

(3)  Inform  the  sponsor  by  letter  that  you  don’t  like  such 
programs. 

I don’t  think  the  average  Christian  realizes  the  power  of 
a letter  to  a sponsor.  After  all,  when  the  sponsor  buys  ad- 
vertising time,  he  is  buying  “my  time  and  your  time.”  If  he 
is  informed  that  his  purchase  of  “my  time  is  not  only  not 
helping  but  actually  hindering  my  buying  his  product,  the 
sponsor  is  going  to  withdraw  his  support  of  the  particular 
show  (at  least  the  next  time). 

Footnote:  Write  letters  about  things  you  like  as  well  as 
about  things  that  you  don’t  like. 

One  skill  we  haven’t  learned  is  how  to  watch  television. 
We  re  taught  to  read,  to  add,  etc.  But  no  one  helps  us  ap- 
proach the  matter  of  television  in  an  intellectual  way. 
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The  businessman  needs  to  teach  his  children  how  to  watch 
TV.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  evaluate  the  sales  pitch,  the 
content  of  programs,  the  basic  philosophy  that  is  being  pre- 
sented. 

An  example:  We  may  laugh  with  a comedian  about  a 
drunk.  But  should  we  really  laugh  concerning  this  desperate 
social  evil? 

Train  your  children  (and  you,  yourself)  to  mentally  attack 
TV  programs  and  commercials  with  the  following  questions: 


(1)  How  many  valid  facts  are  presented?  (2)  If  there  are  none, 
what  basis  is  given  for  my  going  for  his  point  of  view? 

And  businessmen  in  industry  have  some  voice  in  what 
their  company  is  presenting.  They  ought  to  use  it.  As  a 
Christian,  I would  be  concerned  if  my  company  was  selling 
its  product  by  appealing  to  the  lowest,  worst  motives  or  de- 
sires.— Haddon  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  CBMC  Contact .) 


What  Is  Compassion? 

By  Merry  Mary  Yoder 


Webster’s  dictionary  says  it’s  a Latin  word  meaning  to- 
gether-suffer,  or  deep  sympathy. 

Compassion  is  what  Jesus  had  toward  everyone  He  met 
during  His  life  here  on  earth.  It  is  what  God  has  for  every 
human  living  today. 

The  reason  I am  a Christian  is  that  God  had  compassion 
for  me.  It’s  a talent  or  virtue  which  we  Christians  should 
covet,  cherish,  and  nourish  toward  our  neighbors;  else,  how 
dare  we  call  ourselves  Christians? 

Do  we  practice  compassion  today? 

o o o 

One  cold  Sunday  morning,  a woman  and  her  son  had  a 
flat  tire  on  their  way  to  church.  The  lady  stood  outside  her 
car,  beside  the  road,  hoping  someone  would  help. 

A preacher  came  along,  slowed  down,  then  went  on  by. 

“I  hope  someone  will  help  the  poor  woman,”  he  said  to 
his  good  wife.  “I’d  have  stopped  myself,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably have  made  us  late  for  church,  and  I wanted  to  talk 
about  being  late  once.” 

Soon  another  nice  shiny  car  drove  up  and  stopped.  “Have 
a flat?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’d  sure  like  to  help  you,  but  I’m  chorister  this  morning. 
If  I change  your  tire,  the  whole  congregation  would  have  to 
wait,”  he  explained  as  he  hurried  on  to  church. 

Presently  an  old  Studebaker  pulled  up  behind  her  car  and 
stopped.  It  was  the  town  drunk. 

“Do  you  have  a jack?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I don’t,”  she  answered,  fighting  back  her  tears. 

“Well,  never  mind.  I have  one.” 

He  soon  had  the  tire  changed  and  they  were  both  on  their 
way.  The  drunk  dropped  his  family  off  at  church. 

As  the  wife  slipped  in  a back  pew,  she  silently  thanked 
God  that  her  husband  had  been  sober  enough  to  bring  them 
to  church.  She  gratefully  joined  the  singing  of  the  last  stan- 
za of  the  song. 

The  minister  made  his  opening  remarks.  “.  . . And,  dear 
friends,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  you  to  get  up  five  minutes 
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earlier,  so  that  you  will  not  disturb  the  service  by  coming 
in  late?” 

o o o 

A widow,  who  held  down  a job  and  was  raising  a teenage 
daughter,  was  shopping  at  the  supermarket  one  Saturday. 
She  picked  out  a package  each  of  hamburger  and  wieners. 
“We  can  stretch  this  so  we’ll  have  meat  every  day  this  week,” 
she  thought  to  herself. 

As  she  turned  away,  she  met  a well-to-do  lady  from  her 
Sunday  school  class,  who  stopped  and  chatted  a bit. 

“Oh,  I never  buy  meat  here.  We  get  ours  butchered,  and 
put  it  in  the  freezer.  We  can  have  steak  for  the  price  of 
hamburger.  I think  it’s  just  a waste  of  money  to  buy  meat 
here.” 

“I  agree,  but  you  see  we  don’t  have  a freezer;  so  we’re 
glad  we  can  buy  meat  here,”  she  explained. 

The  next  morning  the  well-to-do  lady  gave  each  of  her 
children  a dollar  for  Sunday  school,  and  put  her  usual  five 
dollars  in  a special  place  for  the  offering. 

The  widow  also  gave  her  daughter  a quarter  and  put  a 
dollar  in  a special  place  for  the  offering  at  church.  It  was  all 
they  could  spare. 

The  minister  made  a special  plea  for  funds  to  keep  a 
mission  station  open. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  I can  give  five  dollars,”  thought  the 
well-dressed  lady.  “I  could  give  another  ten,  but  I really  do 
need  a permanent  this  week.” 

The  widow  had  a problem  too.  “If  I give  five  dollars,  I 
can’t  buy  Janey  that  dress  I promised  her  this  week.”  Janey 
saw  her  mother  hesitating  and  knew  why. 

“It’s  OK,  Mom,”  she  whispered.  “I’ll  wait  until  there’s 
another  sale.” 

“Thank  you,  Janey.  God  will  understand,”  her  mother 
whispered  back  as  she  joyfully  slipped  five  dollars  into  the 
plate. 

o o o 

Two  Christian  men  were  working  at  a trailer  factory.  One 
had  a home  and  car  all  paid  for.  The  other  was  making  pay- 
ments on  both. 

Another  man  who  worked  at  the  same  place  often  gambled 
away  most  of  his  paycheck  before  going  home.  One  morning 
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he  came  to  work  very  late. 

“Had  to  take  the  kid  to  the  doc.  He  says  she  needs  eye- 
glasses. I’ll  be  if  I buy  her  glasses.  I need  ’em  too, 

an’  I never  had  any,”  he  explained. 

“Do  you  think  we  should  buy  those  glasses?”  one  Chris- 
tian asked  the  other. 


“Are  you  kidding?  He  makes  as  much  money  as  we  do.” 
The  man  with  all  the  payments  talked  it  over  with  his 
wife.  They  decided  to  buy  glasses  for  the  girl. 

e o o 

Compassion  is  seeing  a need  and  doing  something  about 
it.  Do  you  have  compassion? 


From  My  Scrapbook 


Doubt  sees  the  obstacles;  faith  sees  the  way. 

Doubt  sees  the  darkest  night;  faith  sees  the  day. 

Doubt  dreads  to  take  a step;  faith  soars  on  high. 

Doubt  questions,  “Who  believes?”  faith  answers,  “I.” 

o o o 

John  Wesley  had  for  his  rule  of  life  this  statement: 

Do  all  the  good  you  can 
By  all  the  means  you  can 
In  all  the  ways  you  can 
To  all  the  people  you  can 
As  long  as  ever  you  can. 

o o o 

A mother’s  influence  is  cumulative.  Her  steadfastness  of 
faith  becomes  the  standard  of  reference  by  which  the  child 
builds  his  concepts  of  reality.  He  matures  but  does  not  for- 
get, and  the  rock-bottom  convictions  that  make  the  difference 
between  a good  and  bad  life  are  the  same.  In  all  the  mar- 
vels and  risks  and  terrors  of  the  space  age,  the  place  of 
motherhood  is  secure. 

o o o 

An  old-timer  is  one  who  remembers  when  a baby-sitter 
was  called  mother. 

o o o 

When  we  cease  to  make  room  for  blessings,  our  blessings 
always  cease. 

o o o 

The  best  way  to  do  away  with  criminals  is  to  stop  raising 
them. 

o e o 

Children  who  do  not  learn  self-control  in  the  home  may 
be  out  of  control  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

o o o 

The  chains  of  habit  are  too  weak  to  be  felt  until  they  are 
too  strong  to  be  broken. 

o o o 

If  God’s  light  is  shining  in  you,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  seen 
by  somebody  who  is  traveling  in  the  dark. 

© o o 

The  best  thing  to  give  your  enemy  is  forgiveness;  to  your 
opponent,  tolerance;  to  a friend,  your  heart;  to  your  child,  a 
good  example;  to  your  father,  deference;  to  your  mother, 
conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you;  to  yourself,  respect; 
to  all  men,  charity. 


On  What  Does  the  Greatness 
of  Human  Life  Depend? 

The  greatness  of  human  life  does  not  depend  upon  mate- 
rial size  any  more  than  the  size  of  a seed  determines  the 
greatness  of  a plant  or  a tree.  The  determinative  of  great- 
ness is  the  capacity  for  growth  contained  within  a seed,  the 
degree  to  which  it  can  use  the  environmental  factors  of 
growth.  The  greatness  of  human  life  depends  on  the  capacity 
to  draw  into  itself  those  spiritual  forces  which  are  in  God’s 
universe  and  to  use  them  for  its  development.  Many  lives, 
greatly  limited  physically,  have  reached  great  heights  be- 
cause of  their  capacity  to  grasp  and  use  spiritual  power. 

Thanksgiving 

These  are  the  things  I am  thankful  for: 

Footprints  all  over  the  clean  kitchen  floor. 

Fingerprints  smudged  on  the  windowpane, 

A thin  film  of  dust  from  a lively  game, 

Dolls  on  the  sofa,  books  on  the  chair, 

Signs  of  activity  everywhere. 

You  wonder  at  this?  Then  let  me  explain, 

Our  child  who  was  sick,  is  well  again. 

— Beulah  L.  Diffenbach. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Young  Father:  “Remember,  dear,  you  must  cultivate  patience 
because  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.” 
Young  Mother:  “Then  you  come  right  in  here,  my  dear,  and 
rule  the  world  for  a while.  I’m  tired.” 

o © o 

It  was  the  little  girl’s  first  day  at  school  and  the  teacher 
was  making  out  her  registration  card. 

“What  is  your  father’s  name?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“Daddy,”  she  replied. 

“Yes,  I know,  but  what  does  your  mother  call  him?’’ 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  call  him  anything — she  likes  him!” 

o o o 

A mother  was  teaching  her  little  daughter  to  tell  time. 
“These  are  the  hours,  these  are  the  minutes,  and  these  are 
the  seconds,”  she  explained,  pointing  to  the  hands  on  the 
clock.  Puzzled,  the  little  girl  asked,  “Where  are  the  jiffies?” 
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Items  and  Comments 


A worldwide  membership  of  more  than 
445,000  in  40  geographical  areas  was  re- 
ported by  the  Church  of  God  (Anderson, 
Ind. ). 

The  Reverend  Roscoe  Snowden,,  director- 
elect  of  the  denomination’s  Division  of 
Church  Service,  said  that  3,193  Church  of 
God  congregations  are  being  served  by  3,434 
ministers  and  missionaries. 

Started  about  1880,  the  Anderson  denom- 
ination is  one  of  the  largest  bodies  which 
have  taken  the  name  “Church  of  God.”  It 
also  is  one  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
emphasizing  Christian  unity. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  the  youngest 
person  to  ever  win  a Nobel  Prize.  In  1964 
at  the  age  of  35  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  Oslo,  Sweden.  He  donated 
the  entire  $54,000  prize  to  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

But  Dr.  King  was  far  more  than  a civil 
rights  leader  who  believed  firmly  in  militant 
nonviolence.  He  was  a gospel  minister  and 
pastor  with  his  father  of  the  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta.  Each  Sunday  he 
could  he  occupied  this  or  some  other  prom- 
inent pulpit  faithfully  proclaiming  both  the 
salvation  and  the  justice  of  God.  While  the 
news  media  emphasized  his  civil  rights  work, 
thousands  continued  to  look  to  Dr.  King 
as  their  spiritual  leader. 

Dr.  King  had  frequently  said  that  he 
learned  his  faith  from  Jesus  and  his  tech- 
nique from  Gandhi.  This  remarkable  com- 
bination in  one  man  produced  in  him  a 
charisma  (divine  talent)  not  seen  in  America 
since  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  a symbol  of 
moderation.  Dr.  King  held  out  the  hope 
that  relief  could  come  without  violence. 

Though  he  was  an  apostle  of  nonviolence, 
he  died  a violent  death.  He  died  a martyr 
to  the  truth  that  if  America  is  to  become 
great  we  must  narrow  the  gap  between 
creed  and  deed. 

Dr.  King  had  a dream  that  one  day  we 
would  bring  our  practices  into  line  with  our 
written  policies.  He  believed  that  racial  co- 
operation was  possible  despite  all  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  He  more  than  any- 
one else  realized  that  this  would  not  hap- 
pen without  someone  leading  out.  Divine 
province  singled  him  out  to  be  that  leader. 

In  an  age  of  violence  we  must  recall  his 
rephrasing  of  Christ’s  teaching  on  human 
relations:  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth 
for  a tooth  can  lead  only  to  a blind  and 
toothless  generation.”  The  most  fitting  me- 


morial to  Dr.  King  is  the  continued  practice 
of  militant  nonviolence  that  will  produce  the 
kind  of  changes  needed  to  redeem  the  soul 
of  America.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
renewed  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Let  us 
also  insist  that  justice  and  equity  replace 
oppression  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
— Vern  Miller,  Lee  Heights  Church  Bulle- 
tin, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

o o o 

A Roman  Catholic  editor  asserted  that 
continuing  attempts  to  wage  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  war  on  poverty  simultaneously 
will  lead  to  civil  war. 

Father  John  B.  Sheerin,  editor  of  the 
Paulist  monthly.  The  Catholic  World,  said 
the  recent  riots  have  shown  “it  is  not  only 
unwise  to  subordinate  social  reforms  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  but  impossible  as  well. 

“For  if  we  attempt  to  do  so,  the  inevit- 
able result  must  be  a ghastly  civil  war. 

"Promises  innumerable  have  been  made 
to  the  poor  in  our  cities,  giving  rise  to  a 
revolution  of  rising  expectations,  but  now 
these  expectations  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  and  the  frustrations  of  the  poor  have 
erupted  in  violence,  especially  when  their 
beloved  leader  was  struck  down.” 

Two  clergymen  and  two  laymen  who 
poured  animal  blood  over  draft  board  files  in 
Baltimore  were  found  guilty  of  mutilating 
and  destroying  government  records  and  in- 
terfering with  the  Selective  Service  System. 

A jury  in  U.S.  District  Court,  which  took 
two  hours  to  reach  a verdict,  convicted: 

Father  Philip  F.  Berrigan,  44,  curate  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  Catholic  Church  in  Balti- 
more; the  Reverend  James  L.  Mengel,  38, 
a United-  Church  of  Christ  minister;  David 
Eberhardt,  26,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore 
Interfaith  Peace  Mission;  and  Thomas  Lewis, 
27,  a Baltimore  artist. 

The  four  defendants  admitted  from  the 
witness  stand  that  they  had  gone  to  Selec- 
tive Service  headquarters,  where  draft  board 
records  were  kept,  on  Oct.  27,  and  poured 
the  blood  into  the  files. 

o » © 

A large  vault  containing  the  remains  of 
six  grandchildren  of  William  Penn,  the 
English  Quaker  who  established  the  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America  in  1681,  has 
been  accidentally  discovered  in  Penn  village, 
west  of  London,  which  has  long  been  as 
sociated  with  the  Penn  family. 

Many  knew  the  Penn  grandchildren  were 


buried  in  the  area  because  of  entries  in 
Anglican  parish  birth  and  death  registers. 
It  was  also  known  that  a vault  had  been 
concealed  somewhere  near  the  church. 

Now,  after  more  than  200  years,  an  en- 
trance to  the  vault  has  been  discovered 
under  the  heavily  trodden  porch  of  the 
centuries-old  Anglican  parish  church.  In- 
side its  spacious  interior  were  found  six 
well-preserved  oak  and  lead  coffins. 

o o o 

Catholic  and  Protestant  church  bodies  will 
occupy  jointly  owned  buildings  in  the  new 
“planned”  city  of  Columbia,  Md.  The  city  is 
expected  to  have  150,000  people  when  com- 
pleted. This  unique  ecumenical  arrangement 
was  decided  upon  when  the  Columbia  Co- 
operative Ministry,  representing  13  Protes- 
tant denominations  and  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore,  mapped  in  greater  detail  the 
projected  needs  of  the  city.  The  Protestant 
bodies  have  set  aside  $1,750,000  and  Catho- 
lics $820,000  for  construction  purposes. 

o o o 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  plans 
summer  work  for  1,000  college  students, 
seminarians,  and  adults.  Work  opportunities 
will  vary  from  assignments  in  Alaskan  log- 
ging camps  to  living  on  church  mission 
boats,  work  in  migrant  camps  and  blighted 
urban  areas. 

o o o 

Mormons  comprise  70  percent  of  the 
population  of  Utah.  The  state’s  rate  of 
high  school  education  is  three  times  the 
national  average,  while  its  illegitimacy  rate 
is  less  than  one-quarter  that  of  the  nation 
as  a whole.  The  church  owns  outright  or 
holds  majority  stock  in  Salt  Lake  City’s 
leading  hotel,  the  evening  newspaper,  Zion’s 
National  Bank,  and  the  state’s  largest  de- 
partment store.  Although  not  required  to  do 
so,  it  pays  full  taxes  on  all  its  business. 

o o o 

The  American  Association  of  Fund-Rais- 
ing Counsel  reported  that  contributions  for 
religious  purposes  accounted  for  46.9  percent 
of  the  $14,560,000,000  in  philanthropic 
giving  in  the  U.S.  in  1967. 

Religious  causes  again  led  all  other  cate- 
gories with  $6.83  billion.  While  last  year  s 
percentage  for  religion  was  lower  than  that 
in  1966  when  it  was  48  percent  of  the 
grand  total,  the  actual  dollar  amount  was 
greater  than  the  1966  figure  of  $6.5  billion. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

A Mennonite  Reflects  on  Martin  Luther  King  By  Edgar  Stoesz 


We  walked  with  the  mourners  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  We  mourned  with  the  mour- 
ners. We  shared  the  grief  and  the  remorse 
felt  by  the  nation  and  the  world.  A young, 
courageous  wife  had  lost  a husband;  four 
children  had  lost  a father;  a race  had  lost 
a leader;  and  a nation  had  lost  a prophet 
who  sought  to  save  it  from  itself. 

To  the  thousands  who  followed  the  mule- 
drawn  body  he  was  more  than  a great 
leader.  He  was  their  liberator  who  had 
been  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  had 
seen  the  promised  land.  He  was  a Negro 
Moses  pleading  with  the  pharaohs  of  his 
day  to  “let  my  people  go.” 

This  deep  sense  of  loss  can  be  under- 
stood only  within  the  context  of  Negro 
history.  For  hundred  of  years,  in  numerous 
direct  and  indirect  ways,  the  American 
Negro  has  been  told  that  he  is  second  class. 
A deep  sense  of  inferiority  has  become  a 
part  of  his  character. 

In  Martin  Luther  King  the  Negro  had  a 
rallying  point.  His  fearlessness  gave  them 
courage.  His  confidence  gave  them  hope.  His 
ability  to  articulate  helped  them  to  under- 
stand their  frustration.  This  one  source  of 
strength  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
an  assassin’s  bullet.  It  was  an  irreplaceable 
loss. 

Dr.  King  was  an  international  dignitary. 
Yet  he  never  lost  touch  with  ordinary  peo- 
ple. Even  after  the  wealth  he  received  from 
the  books  he  wrote,  speeches  he  gave,  and 
the  money  given  him  with  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  he  continued  to  live  in  a modest 
home. 

Once  after  a foreign  delegation  inter- 
viewed him  in  his  home  they  sent  him  a 
truckload  of  new  furniture  to  replace  the 
worn  furniture  they  had  observed.  The 
selection  of  a mule  team  and  a farm  wagon 
to  carry  his  body  to  the  grave  was  very 
much  in  keeping  with  his  life  and  the  con- 
cerns for  which  he  died. 

As  a lecturer  he  was  in  great  demand, 
commanding  a fee  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  evening.  Yet  he  continued  to 
serve  as  an  associate  pastor  with  his  father 
in  a Baptist  church  composed  largely  of 
ordinary  people.  When  he  was  in  town,  he 
took  his  turn  bringing  the  morning  message. 

This  much-loved  leader  had  fallen,  victim 
of  the  violence  he  abhorred.  The  bewilder- 
ment— yes,  maybe  even  the  violent  reaction 
— of  his  followers  was  understandable. 

As  we  walked  in  that  long  column  under 
the  hot  Georgia  sun,  we  felt  something  of 
this  loss  and  tragedy.  There  was  still 
another  thought  which  like  an  insoluble 


lump  weighted  our  consciences.  Might  we  be 
grieving  the  man  but  not  the  cause?  Where 
were  we  as  a Mennonite  Church  when  at 
the  age  of  27  he  led  the  bus  boycott  in 
Montgomery  to  give  dignity  and  self-respect 
to  the  Negro  race  and  equally  to  save  the 
white  man  from  destroying  himself  with  ar- 
rogance? 

Where  were  we  when  he  faced  the  water 
hoses,  the  dogs,  and  a bigoted,  irrational 
sheriff  in  Birmingham?  Where  were  we 
when  he  and  his  followers  walked  the  hot, 
hard  road  from  Selma  to  Montgomery? 
Where  were  we  when  he  faced  a hateful, 
rock-throwing,  spitting  crowd  at  Cicero? 
Where  were  we  when  like  a love  prophet 
he  cried  out  against  poverty,  injustice,  and 
violence  in  Vietnam? 

As  a church  are  we  as  concerned  about 
injustice  as  we  are  about  “law  and  order  ? 
Do  we  bleed  with  those  who  are  unable  to 
compete  in  the  twentieth  century?  Are  we 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  to  correct  a 
wrong  which  has  been  allowed  to  exist  too 
long  beside  the  “American  dream”?  Or  are 
we  content  to  live  in  3-bedroom  bungalows 
in  rural  or  suburban  communities  telling 
bootless  people  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  boot  straps? 

Were  Martin  Luther  King  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Mennonite  Church  he  would 
probably  say  much  the  same  things  he  said 
to  the  Alabama  clergy  in  his  “Letters  from 
a Birmingham  Jail.” 

“I  have  almost  reached  the  regrettable 
conclusion  that  the  Negro’s  greatest  stumbl- 
ing block  in  the  stride  toward  freedom  is 
not  the  white  citizen  councils  or  the  Ku 
Klux  Klanner,  but  the  white  moderate  who 
is  more  devoted  to  order  than  to  justice;  who 
prefers  a negative  peace,  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  tension,  to  a positive  peace,  which  is 
the  presence  of  justice.” 

Like  all  famous  people,  King  was  con- 
troversial. The  eulogies  spoken  so  eloquent- 
ly by  so  many  were  not  shared  by  all.  One 
finger  pulled  the  trigger  but,  in  a very 
real  sense.  Dr.  King  was  killed  by  a system 
whose  membership  is  legion. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  his  most  hateful 
critics  never  read  one  of  his  excellent  books 
or  heard  one  of  his  moving  sermons.  They 
saw  him  as  portrayed  in  the  secular  press, 
heading  a march  or  in  jail.  While  seeking  to 
liberate  one  group  of  people,  he  threatened 
another  group.  For  11  stormy  years  he 
stood  nonviolently  between  two  radical 
groups:  the  threatened  “in”  group  and  the 
increasingly  militant,  impatient  “out”  group. 

Now  that  life  has  been  taken  from  him. 


history  can  deal  with  his  memory.  History 
can  answer  if  he  was  an  impostor  or  a 
messiah.  What  is  already  abundantly  clear 
is  that  the  cause  he  championed  was  free- 
dom and  justice  for  the  oppressed — concerns 
which  were  also  very  close  to  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus. 

The  means  King  used  to  achieve  this 
goal  was  nonviolence,  a method  he  learned 
from  Gandhi.  He  insisted  that  the  means 
must  be  as  honorable  as  the  end  they 
sought  to  gain. 

In  his  closing  sermon  at  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  with  an  obvious  strong  premonition 
of  his  death,  he  said,  “Don’t  mention  that 
I leave  a Nobel  Peace  Prize — that  isn’t  im- 
portant. If  you  want  to  say  that  I was  a 
drum  major,  say  that  I was  a drum  major 
for  justice  and  peace.  ” 

Now  he  rests  beneath  the  red  Georgia  soil 
under  the  epitaph,  “Free  at  last,  free  at 
last,  thank  God  almighty,  free  at  last.” 

“Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that 
a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

St.  Louis  Teenager  Dies  in 
Shooting  Incident 

A teenaged  member  of  the  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  was  shot  to 
death  Apr.  30  outside  the  front  door  of 
her  apartment  house.  Darlene  Grays,  17, 
was  killed  along  with  two  other  residents  of 
the  same  building  in  other  shooting  inci- 
dents during  a one-week  period. 

Miss  Grays  had  gone  out  to  buy  a news- 
paper and  returned  to  find  several  men 
fighting  in  the  breezeway  outside  the  apart- 
ment. When  she  approached  the  door,  one 
of  the  men  grabbed  her  and  attempted  to 
shield  himself  with  her  body.  His  opponent 
shot  and  killed  both  of  them.  No  arrests 
have  been  made. 

Miss  Grays  was  a senior  in  high  school. 
She  was  active  in  the  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church,  where  she  taught  a children's  Sun- 
day school  class  and  participated  in  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  congregation.  She  lived 
with  her  parents,  a younger  brother  and 
sister,  and  her  grandmother  in  their  apart- 
ment. 

The  apartment  is  located  in  the  Pruitt- 
Igoe  project,  on  the  near  north  side  in 
St.  Louis,  a community  of  15,000  residents. 
The  project  is  administered  by  the  St.  Louis 
Housing  Authority. 

Residents  of  St.  Louis  have  said  that  the 
Authority  has  been  unable  to  arrange  for 
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adequate  security  for  project  renters.  It  is 
increasingly  the  scene  of  crime  and  violence 
because  there  is  little  chance  of  appre- 
hension by  law  enforcement  officers. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber  is  the  pastor  of 
the  Bethesda  Church  on  Dayton  Street 
about  three  blocks  from  the  project.  About 
six  weeks  ago,  Schwartzentruber  and  four 
other  persons  escaped  injury  when  a bullet 
passed  through  their  car. 

Books  Abroad  Supplies 
Literature  to  Many 

“There  are  25  children  in  my  classroom, 
and  our  library  consists  of  20  books,  mostly 
paperbacks.  They  are  cheaply  bound  and 
will  soon  fall  apart.  Two  of  the  fast  readers 
have  already  read  all  20  books.  Now  what 
do  I offer  them?” 

Letters  like  this  one  from  a Mennonite 
missionary-teacher  in  West  Africa  come 
regularly  to  the  desk  of  Mary  L.  Bender, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  coordinator  of  the  Books 
Abroad  program.  The  missionary  went  on 
to  list  specific  types  of  books  which  are 
especially  needed  in  her  elementary  class- 
room. Miss  Bender  files  such  requests  and 
attempts  to  match  them  with  books  avail- 
able from  donors  here. 

About  six  years  ago,  Elizabeth  Showalter 
returned  to  Scottdale  from  a year  of  litera- 
ture work  in  Africa.  She  was  convinced  that 
North  Americans  could  share  their  book 
abundance  with  newly  literate  persons  in 
other  countries  where  few  books  are  avail- 
able. 

Miss  Showalter  began  collecting,  sorting, 
and  mailing  books.  Miss  Bender  wrote  to 
missionaries,  kept  records,  and  coordinated 
the  resources  with  the  needs. 

The  program  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
anyone  had  foreseen.  Miss  Bender  became 
the  coordinator;  her  home,  the  office  head- 
quarters. The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
works  with  the  project  as  assistance  is 
needed. 

Books  Abroad  is  regularly  supplying  liter- 
ature to  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Uganda,  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  Ethiopia,  British  Honduras,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Newfoundland  with  lesser  num- 
bers going  to  numerous  other  countries.  In 
many  of  these  places,  English  is  the  educa- 
tional or  government  language. 

In  these  countries,  the  books  find  their 
way  to  many  kinds  of  reading  shelves — 
teacher  training  colleges,  Bible  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  urban 
reading  rooms,  missionary  children’s  hostels, 
church  and  public  libraries.  Miss  Bender 
reports  that  several  locations  are  waiting  to 
be  included  as  books  are  available. 

Especially  needed  are  reference  Bibles, 
commentaries,  and  any  other  Bible  study 
helps.  More  than  100  reference  Bibles  could 
be  used  each  month  by  the  literature  distri- 
bution centers. 

Schools  ask  for  storybooks  for  all  ages — 


biography,  adventure,  nature.  Nursing  texts 
and  journals,  home  economics  texts,  books 
on  sewing  and  other  women’s  crafts  are 
all  needed. 

Thirteen  groups  are  currently  collecting 
for  Books  Abroad  on  a regular  basis.  Indi- 
viduals contribute  books,  and  sometimes 
church  groups  sponsor  “book  drives. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  Books 
Abroad  should  not  mail  books  to  Scottdale. 
Rather,  write  to  Books  Abroad,  512  High 
Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  She  will  tell 
you  current  needs  and  the  types  of  books 
which  are  usable. 


Peter  and  Margareth  Sawatsky,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  will  be  replacing  John  Gaedderts  as 
director  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Congo  program.  Gaeddert  will  be 
assuming  the  pastorate  of  the  Tabor  Menno- 
nite Church  near  Newton,  Kan. 

In  August,  the  Sawatskvs,  with  their  three 
youngest  children,  Sharon,  17,  Dorothy,  15, 
and  Peter  Donald,  9,  will  spend  two  weeks 
of  orientation  at  MCC  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  before  proceeding  to  the  Congo. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Shirley,  20,  will  re- 
main in  the  States. 

Sawatsky  graduated  from  the  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  He 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Mayfair  Mennonite 
Church,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

He  has  also  served  on  the  Board  of 
Christian  Service  for  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  of  Canada  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  as  moderator 
of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  Canada, 
and  as  chairman  of  Rosthern  Junior  College 
Board  of  Directors. 

As  MCC  Congo  director,  Sawatsky  will 
be  responsible  for  personnel  placed  in  the 
Congo,  program  planning  and  implementa- 
tion, administration  of  finances,  and  budget 
control. 

Since  much  of  MCC’s  thrust  in  the  Congo 
is  one  of  assisting  the  programs  of  the 
national  churches  and  mission  boards,  both 
Mennonites  and  others,  Sawatsky’s  task  will 
include  counseling  and  working  closely  with 
these  organizations. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
been  in  the  Congo  since  1960,  working  in 
a variety  of  areas.  There  are  31  Paxmen 
engaged  in  education  combined  with  main- 
tenance, construction,  and/or  social  work, 
eight  in  construction  jobs,  seven  in  relief, 
three  in  agriculture,  two  in  radio  electronics, 
and  one  each  as  bookkeeper,  maintenance 
worker,  and  leprosarium  worker. 

Twelve  Teachers  Abroad  Program  volun- 
teers are  also  working  in  the  Congo.  After 
a year  of  French  study  in  Belgium,  they 
must  prepare  and  teach  a minimum  of  24 
hours  per  week  in  this  “foreign”  language. 


After  books  are  collected,  she  needs  to 
have  lists  of  titles  in  order  to  decide  where 
they  should  be  sent.  She  then  sends  to  the 
book  donor  complete  instructions,  with  labels, 
for  mailing  the  books  directly  to  the  point 
of  need. 

Letters  coming  to  Books  Abroad  from 
personnel  overseas  include  two  main 
themes:  first,  the  urgent  demand  for  good 
reading  material  and  second,  gratitude  that 
Books  Abroad  can  help  to  meet  this  need. 

How  many  books  now  gathering  dust  on 
North  American  shelves  could  be  channeled 
to  vigorous  use  abroad? — Alice  Roth. 


And  they  still  find  time  to  talk  informally 
with  their  students,  visit  their  villages,  and 
try  to  learn  a bit  of  the  native  tongue. 

The  TAP-ers  have  established  themselves 
as  essential  teachers  in  their  schools,  stabi- 
lizing the  teaching  programs  and  filling  in 
when  there  seemed  no  way  out. 

During  1967,  MCC  sent  290  tons  of  ma- 
terial aid  valued  at  $453,148  to  the  Congo. 
By  weight,  45  percent  of  this  was  food,  15 
percent  medicines  and  hospital  supplies,  5 
percent  soap,  3 percent  sewing  materials 
and  machines,  and  2 percent  school  ma- 
terials. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  OVERSEAS; 
The  Marlin  Miller  family  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
arrived  Apr.  21  in  Paris,  France,  where  they 
will  engage  in  mission  work  under  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  Paris  the  Millers  will  carry  out  two 
assignments.  They  will  aid  the  European 
churches  in  understanding  the  peace  position 
as  interpreted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
establish  a ministry  among  international  stu- 
dents attending  universities  in  Paris. 

Miller  graduated  from  Goshen  College  in 
1961  with  a BA  in  English.  He  also  studied 
at  International  Christian  University  in  Japan 
and  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzerland.  He 
is  currently  a candidate  for  the  ThD  degree 
from  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  the  former  Ruthann  Gardener. 
She  attended  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind. 

The  Millers  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren; Rachel,  Eric,  and  Lynelle.  They  are 
members  of  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church. 


MCC  Appoints  Sawatsky  Congo  Director 
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Crete  Agricultural  Center  Helps  Development 


In  the  mind  of  Bishop  Irineos,  the  bishop 
of  Kissamou  and  Selinon,  Crete,  an  idea 
was  born  to  build  an  agricultural  center 
which  would  help  develop  the  island  of 
Crete. 

Crete,  one  of  the  poorer  islands  of  Greece, 
is  far  behind  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
development.  Living  conditions  are  poor  and 
many  people  have  lost  the  hope  and  desire 
to  improve  themselves  in  Crete.  They  are 
leaving  the  island  at  a rate  of  7,000  per 
year  to  find  more  lucrative  jobs  elsewhere. 

Bishop  Irineos  believes  that  the  church 
should  help  correct  the  situation.  He  first 
built  a home  economics  school.  In  1961  a 
technical  school  for  boys  was  begun  with 
the  help  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Seven  boarding  houses  were  built 
in  vicinities  of  high  schools  to  give  boys  and 
girls  from  remote  villages  an  opportunity 
to  further  their  education. 

The  bishop  began  to  dream  about  an 
agricultural  center.  The  objectives  of  such 
a project  would  be  to  produce  food  for  the 
boarding  students  and  the  academy;  to 
serve  as  a demonstration  center  of  advanced 
methods  of  agriculture  and  modern  farm 
practices;  to  provide  a source  of  improved 
livestock;  and  to  provide  a center  for 
practical  agricultural  training. 

And  in  serving  the  people  in  these  ways, 
the  agricultural  center  would  demonstrate 
the  concern  and  love  of  God  and  the  church 
for  man.  For  the  second  time  MCC  was  in- 
vited by  Bishop  Irineos  to  help  him  in  this 
new  endeavor. 

In  February  1965,  two  Paxmen  were  sent 
to  Crete  to  begin  developing  the  center 
which  the  bishop  of  Crete  had  visualized. 
The  bishop,  fearful  that  the  Paxmen  did 
not  know  how  to  raise  vegetables  in  Crete, 
dictated  every  move  that  was  made,  con- 
tinuously reprimanding  nearly  everything 
they  tried. 

Adding  to  the  seemingly  unbearable  frus- 
trations of  the  beginning  months,  the  bishop 
was  hesitant  in  supplying  land  for  crops 
and  the  materials  necessary  to  begin  builds 
ing  the  dairy  barn,  hog  barn,  and  chicken 
house. 

As  time  passed,  the  situation  grew  seri- 
ous. Things  on  the  farm  literally  slowed  to 
a halt.  The  only  answer  the  bishop  gave 
for  the  delay  in  supplying  materials  for 
building  was  the  lack  of  funds.  Then  in 
October  1965,  word  was  received  that  an 
air  shipment  of  livestock  from  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  could  come  as  early  as 
November. 

Suddenly,  cement,  rock,  sand,  and  other 
supplies  began  to  roll  in.  Greek  workers 
were,  however,  not  forthcoming.  MCC  was 
forced  to  bring  several  extra  men  from 
Aridea,  Macedonia,  to  help  with  the  build- 
ing until  Christmas,  1965.  Fortunately,  the 
shipment  was  delayed  until  June  1966.  This 
permitted  the  completion  of  the  buildings 


that  were  absolutely  needed  for  the  live- 
stock. 

As  the  newness  of  the  livestock  wore  off 
and  work  of  caring  for  the  animals  became 
a daily  chore,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  bishop  would  not  supply  workers, 
neither  for  the  livestock  nor  construction. 
Again  MCC  was  put  in  the  undesirable 
position  of  having  to  supply  extra  Paxmen 
when  the  responsibility  was  the  bishop’s. 

This  was  a frustrating  time  for  the  MCC 
people  in  Crete.  We  felt  that  the  MCC 
personnel  should  be  going  out  into  the 
villages  to  acquaint  people  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  farm,  now  named  the  Agricultural 
Development  Center  (ADC),  grew,  people 
living  nearby  began  to  take  notice.  They 
heard  about  the  center  and  came  to  see 
what  it  was  really  all  about.  Visitors  be- 
came the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
In  1967  an  estimated  3,000  people  visited 
the  center. 

I am  convinced  that  the  hesitation  of  the 
bishop  in  the  early  stages  was,  yes,  the 
lack  of  funds,  but  perhaps  also  because  we 
had  not  as  yet  proved  ourselves — that  we 
could  make  his  dream  a reality.  At  first  the 
bishop  ordered  every  move  on  the  farm. 
His  visits  averaged  at  least  twice  a week. 
Now  he  comes  once  or  twice  a month  and 
his  visits  are  usually  made  because  he  wants 
to  show  the  farm  to  visitors. 

I believe  the  bishop  had  good  reason  to 
hold  back  during  the  first  year  or  two. 
Money  and  his  reputation  were  at  stake  and 
he  had  to  be  sure  that  the  project  would 
not  be  a failure.  Although  money  is  still  a 
real  problem  and  not  always  available,  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  because  of  his  lack  of 
confidence  in  us,  but  rather  partly  because 
of  his  involvement  in  many  other  projects. 

The  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  farm  is  not  some  fly-bv-night  idea,  but 
something  that  will  be  here  to  help  them 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  fact  that  we 
now  have  three  Greek  workers,  all  from 
neighboring  villages,  is  also  evidence  that 
the  local  people  have  placed  confidence  in 
us  and  the  center. 

Our  dairy  program  is  showing  the  people 
the  way  to  care  for  the  herd  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  clean  milk.  At  least 
700  students  in  the  bishop’s  boarding  houses 
know  this  firsthand. 

The  swine  project,  more  than  any  other, 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  go  out  into 
the  villages.  Most  pigs  sold  are  delivered  by 
Paxmen,  which  gives  them  a chance  to  meet 
the  villagers  and  discuss  with  them  their 
problems  and  concerns. 

People  are  continually  amazed  that  our 
hens  are  laying  eggs  at  80-85  percent  pro- 
ductivity throughout  the  year  because  their 
chickens  lay  very  poorly  in  the  winter 
months.  In  explaining  the  principle  of  con- 
trolled lighting,  they  find  it  hard  to  believe 


that  it  is  the  amount  of  daylight  which 
makes  the  difference. 

Since  the  Cretan  farmer  already  has  a 
good  basic  knowledge  of  raising  vegetables, 
our  contribution  in  this  area  will  be  in  teach- 
ing the  use  of  herbicides,  machinery,  and 
greenhouse  management.  In  the  fall,  1967, 
a greenhouse  was  constructed  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  department  which  pro- 
vided us  with  the  blueprint. 

The  reed  mill  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
our  own  livestock  feed  needs,  but  its  use- 
fulness does  not  end  there.  Many  farmers, 
having  seen  the  value  of  proper  feeding  on 
our  own  livestock,  try  a little  feed  on  theirs. 
Nearly  all  of  them  become  faithful  custom- 
ers. 

Leaflets  are  distributed  informing  the 
villagers  of  the  services  available  at  the 
center.  The  fact  that  both  pig  and  calf  or- 
ders are  so  far  in  advance  that  we  have 
had  to  stop  new  orders,  points  to  the  fact 
that  people  know  about  the  program  and  are 
realizing  that  the  ADC  has  something  to 
offer  them. 

We  are  beginning  to  place  feed  in  a 
number  of  villages  so  that  it  will  be  more 
accessible  and  that  the  farmers  will  not 
have  to  travel  so  far  to  purchase  it.  In  the 
villages  where  feed  is  placed,  several  eve- 
nings are  spent  in  the  coffee  shops  explain- 
ing to  the  people  the  composition  of  the 
feed  and  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  numerous  visitors  who  tour  the  Agri- 
cultural Development  Center.  Among  them 
are  government  officials,  agriculturists, 
farmers,  students,  and  representatives  of 
interested  foreign  agencies. 

The  future  holds  countless  possibilities 
and  opportunities  for  the  center.  It  will  be 
up  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We, 
as  volunteers,  must  witness  through  our 
lives  the  love  of  Christ.  If  we  fail  in  this, 
the  most  important  aspect  of  our  task  is 
missing. — Virgil  Claassen,  MCC  Crete 
director. 

Summer  Projects  Require 
Workers 

Hate,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  loneliness 
make  summer  long  and  hot.  Participants  in 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Sum- 
mer Service  program  will  be  helping  to 
cool  the  troublesome  hot  spots. 

Currently  there  are  needs  for  qualified 
volunteers  at  the  following  projects: 

Children’s  Home  of  York,  York,  Pa. 
A married  couple  or  two  mature  girls  or 
fellows  are  needed  to  supervise  the  camp- 
ing program  for  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  teenagers.  Volunteers  must  be 
able  to  establish  strong  interpersonal  re- 
lationships with  teenagers  and  must  in  all 
cases  be  willing  and  able  to  actively  dem- 
onstrate Christian  love  and  tolerance  in 
demanding  situations. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Two  girls  and  a fellow 
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are  needed  to  work  in  a day-care  program 
at  the  South  Street  Community  Center.  The 
volunteers  will  give  group  leadership  to  pre- 
school and  school  age  children  of  working 
mothers. 

Woods  School,  Langhorne,  Pa.  Volun- 
teers, especially  fellows,  are  needed  to  give 
physical  care  and  assistance  to  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  residents.  Volun- 
teers have  the  option  of  working  with  sev- 
eral age-groups.  Some  earnings  are  avail- 
able. 

MCC  Headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.  One 
college  student,  preferably  a business  ad- 
ministration major,  is  needed  to  serve  as  an 
administrative  intern.  The  volunteer  will 
assist  MCC  administrators  in  several  of  its 
departments. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Volunteers,  especially 
males,  are  needed  to  serve  in  inner-city 
recreational,  day-care  and  day  camp,  tutorial, 
social  welfare,  and  community  organization 
and  action  work.  Volunteers  will  be  placed 
in  community  agencies  and  churches  giving 
services  to  the  “Over  the  Rhine”  area  in 
Cincinnati. 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda, 

Md.  Men  and  women  are  needed  to  serve 
as  “normal  control  volunteer  patients”  in 
medical  research  at  the  Institute.  Male 
candidates  21  years  and  older  are  preferred. 

The  MCC  Summer  Service  program  is 
designed  primarily  for  college  students  but 
consideration  is  given  to  anyone  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  volunteer  will 
receive  room,  board,  a $15  monthly  allow- 
ance, and  transportation  to  and  from  the 
project. 

Applications  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  Dave  Swartz,  Summer  Service  Office, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501.  Project  descriptions,  application  pro- 
cedures, and  program  policies  will  be  for- 
warded. 

MCC  Aids  Leprosy  Mission 
in  Paraguay 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
government  of  Paraguay,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  and  American  Leprosy 
Missions  has  permitted  the  work  of  Kilome- 
ter 81  in  Paraguay  to  become  a fine  exam- 
ple of  a successful  program  of  leprosy  con- 
trol. 

There  are  three  essential  elements  in 
such  a first-rate  program.  One  is  domiciliary 
treatment  of  a patient.  And  so  far  as  I 
know.  Dr.  John  Schmidt,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital,  was  the  first  to  try 
such  a program  anyplace  in  the  world.  It 
has  become  the  basis  for  leprosy  control 
work  throughout  the  world,  virtually  elim- 
inating the  need  for  the  "settlements”  of 
several  decades  ago. 

The  second  element  is  equally  important. 
Leprosy  work  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  health  services  offered  to  any  commu- 
nity where  the  disease  is  endemic. 


For  centuries  leprosy  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a disease  apart,  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  medicine.  Almost  all  programs  for 
the  care  of  leprosy  patients  were  based 
upon  segregating  the  patient  in  an  institu- 
tion where  only  leprosy  patients  were 
treated. 

Today  it  is  accepted  that  until  and  unless 
leprosy  work  is  fully  integrated  into  the 
public  health  service  of  a country,  there  is 
no  hope  of  eventually  eliminating  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Schmidt  and  his  co-workers  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  treatment 
of  all  patients  in  the  community  regardless 
of  the  cause  of  their  disease. 

The  third  element  in  successful  leprosy 
control  is  teamwork.  The  problems  of  lep- 
rosy are  complex  and  require  a team  of 
highly  trained  workers.  Here  at  Kilometer 
81  we  have  such  a team — experienced  physi- 
cians, nurses,  an  expert  cobbler,  laboratory 


technicians,  dentists,  and,  extremely  impor- 
tant, a trained  physiotherapist. 

All  of  these  skills  are  required  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  the  crippling  and 
deformity  that  comes  if  leprosy  is  not  prop- 
erly managed.  Undergirding  these  medical 
workers  are  other  members  of  the  team  at 
Kilometer  81,  many  of  them  volunteers  from 
among  Paraguayan  Mennonites  who  do  all 
the  necessary  jobs  of  keeping  the  institution 
working  smoothly. 

Under  Dr.  Schmidt’s  direction.  Kilometer 
81  has  indeed  come  a long  way  since  it  was 
founded  in  1951  and  it  could  become  a 
model  project  for  all  of  Paraguay.  The  fine 
new  buildings  indicate  that  progress  con- 
tinues. American  Leprosy  Missions  pledges 
Kilometer  81  support  for  the  future  of  the 
work. — Dr.  O.  W.  Hasselblad,  president, 
American  Leprosy  Missions.  From  World 
Leprosy  News. 


Midwest  Farmers  Donate  Wheat  to  MCC-CROP 


The  Midwestern  plains  have  throughout 
the  years  been  labeled  the  breadbasket  of 
North  America. 

But  even  this  basket  is  not  large  enough 
to  feed  the  several  billion  people  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Famine  will  come — 
only  the  date  is  uncertain. 

Gibran  once  wrote:  “How  can  you  sing  if 
your  mouth  be  filled  with  food?  How  shall 
your  hand  be  raised  in  blessing  if  it  is  filled 
with  gold?”  Another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing  might  be:  “How  can  they  sing  if 
their  stomachs  are  empty?  How  shall  their 
hands  be  raised  in  blessing  if  they  too  are 
empty?” 

For  the  past  two  decades  Mennonite  farm- 
ers have  contributed  food  and  cash  gifts 
through  CROP — Church  World  Service  com- 
munity appeals — to  provide  bread  for  people 
as  far  away  as  India,  Congo,  Vietnam,  and 
Bolivia. 

Farmers  in  Kansas,  for  example,  have  do- 
nated nearly  $700,000  under  the  CROP  pro- 
gram during  the  past  decade;  Oklahoma 
farmers  have  given  more  than  $210,000. 

Each  year  CROP  solicits  for  food  and 
money  in  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  several  areas  where 
Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Amish 
folk  live. 

A cooperative  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  between  MCC  and  CROP  in 
these  regions.  Contributors  can  designate 
their  gifts  for  MCC.  CROP  turns  over  the 
full  value  of  commodities  or  cash  gifts  to 
MCC. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  con- 
tributor indicate  to  the  canvasser  that  his 
gift  is  for  MCC  and  also  indicate  the  name 
of  his  local  congregation. 

This  setup  makes  it  possible  for  Menno- 
nites to  work  together  with  other  churches 
in  a joint  community  drive  and  still  support 
their  own  denominational  program.  Last 


year  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  led 
the  list  of  recipient  agencies  with  CROP 
gifts  totaling  $122,728.  Lutheran  World 
Relief  was  next  with  $35,356. 

The  MCC-CROP  program  is  endorsed  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  Services,  Hills- 
boro, Kan. ; and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Fowl  Disease  Strikes 
Experimental  Farm 

A disease,  believed  to  be  fowl  cholera,  has 
struck  at  the  experimental  farm  in  the 
Chaco,  Paraguay,  dropping  egg  productions 
more  than  60  percent  and  claiming  from  two 
to  five  chickens  a day. 

A decrease  in  the  number  of  eggs  was  the 
first  noticeable  sign.  The  hens  then  devel- 
oped a very  pale  comb  and  died  within  a 
day  or  two. 

John  Peters,  MCC  farm  manager,  tried  to 
eliminate  this  disease  by  doubling  the 
terramycin  concentration  in  the  drinking 
water.  He  also  switched  to  other  drugs  ad- 
ministered through  the  water,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally  he  changed  to  neo-terramycin 
and  noticed  an  arrestation  of  the  killer. 
Within  three  days  egg  production  rose  from 
12  to  40  percent  and  the  mortality  rate  sub- 
sided accordingly. 

The  special  Golden  Sex-Links  chickens 
were  imported  to  Paraguay  from  Earl  W. 
Garrison,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  under  a 
three-year  franchise  with  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  flock  from  last 
year’s  shipment  of  550  chickens  was  attacked. 

The  franchise  will  provide  a good  breed- 
ing stock  for  the  Mennonites  in  Paraguay 
who  otherwise  would  be  forced  to  obtain 
fowl  elsewhere.  The  farmers  there  are  eager 
to  place  orders  for  good  poultry  because  of 
the  strong  market  developing  in  Asuncion. 

Golden  Sex-Links  had  the  largest  egg 
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size  for  all  breeds  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Random  Sample  Test  five  years  in  a row. 
Peters,  in  an  earlier  experiment  in  1966,  re- 
ported that  the  Golden  Sex-Links  have 
proved  to  be  very  go,,d  in  both  meat  and 
egg  production. 

Your  Opportunity  to 
"Do  Something" 

About  fifteen  foreign  students  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  need  summer 
employment.  These  do  not  come  under  the 
provisions  set  up  by  the  government  for 
the  Federal  Work-Study  Program  whereby 
many  of  our  American  students  are  em- 
ployed. 

Besides  employment,  these  students 
need  homes — not  just  places  to  stay,  but 
families  of  which  they  can  be  a part,  giving 
as  well  as  receiving  cultural  experience. 
These  students  come  from  Cambodia, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Japan,  Jordan,  Nigeria, 
Somalia,  Tanzania,  Vietnam,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

You  may  never  be  able  to  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  these  countries,  but  you  can  plant  a 
stake  there — an  involvement  in  the  life  of 
that  country. 

While  mostly  untrained,  these  persons 
could  do  a variety  of  things,  such  as:  con- 
struction, maintenance,  institutional  work, 
food  services,  farming,  clerical  work,  ac- 
counting, camp  counseling,  and  child 
care. 

Contact  Daniel  H.  Bender,  Office  of 
Financial  Aid,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Telephone  703 
434-7331. 

Missionaries  Battle  Obstacles 
in  Nepal 

Not  many  persons  would  undertake  the 
construction  of  a hospital  in  the  rugged,  rural 
areas  surrounding  Katmandu,  Nepal — to  say 
nothing  of  rearing  a family  there — but  James 
and  Pauline  Miller  are  successfully  accom- 
plishing both. 

The  scenery  in  itself  is  enough  to  enthrall 
the  Millers,  with  the  skyscraping  Himalayan 
Mountains  shadowing  them.  “Today  is  anoth- 
er beautiful  day  here,”  wrote  Miller.  “The 
snow-covered  mountains  are  glittering  in 
their  new  coat  of  snow.  The  jungle  around 
our  house  is  rather  quiet  for  this  time  in  the 
morning.  Usually  the  birds  make  themselves 
known  in  full  force.” 

The  Millers,  serving  under  the  United 
Mission  to  Nepal,  recently  moved  from  Kat- 
mandu, after  Mrs.  Miller  had  given  birth  to 
a daughter  Lisa,  to  “Leopard  Hill.”  “This 
was  the  name  given  to  ...  [ the  site]  by 
one  of  the  missionaries  because  last  fall 
there  were  a number  of  leopards  around 
here,”  commented  Miller. 

Their  home  will  later  be  utilized  as  a staff 
house  near  the  hospital  that  is  being  con- 


structed. The  house  “still  needs  to  have  the 
ceiling  put  in  and  some  of  the  inside  doors,” 
added  Miller.  The  Millers’  former  house  was 
urgently  needed  by  another  family. 

“We  are  rather  isolated  now.  We  live  one 
mile  from  the  rest  of  the  mission  people, 
almost  that  far  from  the  nearest  Nepali  vil- 
lage. We  do  have  two  watchmen  at  the  hos- 
pital and  two  new  tea  shops;  so  we  have  a 
total  of  four  or  five  neighbors. 

“The  building  work  [on  the  hospital]  is 
going  very  slowly,  but  that  is  about  the  only 
way  it  can  go  here.  Locally  we  can  get  stone, 
lime,  and  sand  from  the  river,  wood  that  we 
cut  in  the  forest  by  contract,  and  mud  that 
we  generally  use  for  mortar,”  said  Miller. 

“Everything  else  has  to  come  from  Katman- 
du by  plane  and  then  be  carried  up  the 
mountainside  by  porters.  The  whole  process 
is  difficult  and  very  costly,  but  our  biggest 
problem  is  convincing  the  airline  to  haul  it 
out  here  for  us,”  he  concluded. 

Miller  said  that  he  hoped  the  hospital 
would  be  ready  for  operation  within  another 
year.  The  Millers  are  serving  a three-year 
term  as  overseas  mission  associates  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Leprosy  Group  Convenes 
in  Ethiopia 

The  All  Africa  Leprosy  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Training  Center  (ALERT)  held  its 
second  annual  general  meeting  of  members 
in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Apr.  5. 

Officially  opened  in  Addis  Ababa  in  Janu- 
ary of  1967,  ALERT’s  15  members  include 
mission  societies,  churches,  and  government 
agencies  of  various  countries.  Among  them 
are  the  American  Leprosy  Mission,  the 
Leprosy  Mission,  London,  the  Swedish  Save 
the  Children  Federation,  and  in  Ethiopia, 
the  Haile  Salassie  1 University  and  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health. 

The  ALERT  members  approved  a budget 
of  over  1.5  million  dollars  for  1968,  two 
thirds  of  which  will  be  put  into  capital 
development.  Planned  for  this  year  is  a 104- 
bed  hospital  with  service  buildings  to  in- 
clude X-ray,  laboratory,  pharmacy,  and 
administrative  offices. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  Haile  Selassie  I, 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  building  project 
and  opened  staff  housing  Apr.  4 on  the 
Princess  Zenebe  Werk  Memorial  Hospital 
grounds,  the  site  of  the  ALERT  project. 

ALERT  members  also  elected  a president 
and  two  vice-presidents  and  took  action  to 
set  up  a nine-member  Board  of  Directors  to 
carry  on  interim  business.  Paul  Gingrich, 
Eastern  Board  missionary,  has  been  chosen 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that 
world-famous  orthopedic  surgeon.  Professor 
Paul  Brand,  has  offered  his  services  to 
ALERT  for  six  months  as  a rehabilitation 
consultant.  The  members  accepted  this 
offer  and  requested  that  he  serve  as  deputy 


director. 

Himself  an  initiator  of  ALERT,  Brand 
comes  to  this  program  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  leprosy  rehabilitation  in 
India.  Currently  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Carville, 
La. 

Most  of  the  staff  of  the  ALERT  center 
are  already  at  work.  Daniel  Sensenig, 
Eastern  Board  missionary,  serves  as  busi- 
ness manager.  Other  staff  personnel  are 
an  executive  director,  a service  director,  a 
training  director,  two  more  doctors,  a 
physiotherapist,  an  occupational  therapist, 
an  artificial  limb  and  shoe  maker,  nursing 
sisters  and  dressers. 

Staff  members  yet  to  be  added  include  a 
senior  physician,  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  a 
medico-social  worker,  and  additional  nursing 
sisters. 

ALERT’s  training  program  is  also  under- 
way with  a class  of  five  rural  leprosy  control 
officers.  After  the  six-month  course  these 
officers  will  return  to  their  countries  to 
supervise  rural  survey  and  treatment  units. 

Eventually  the  ALERT  program  will  en- 
roll from  30  to  40  students  who  will  receive 
training  in  physio-  and  occupational  therapy, 
social  work,  and  nursing.  Junior  physicians 
and  surgeons  will  also  be  able  to  spend  time 
at  the  ALERT  center  to  increase  their  ex- 
perience in  working  with  leprosy. 

A complement  to  the  ALERT  program 
will  be  the  opening  of  a leprosy  research 
center  by  the  Armauer  Hansen  Research 
Institute  under  the  University  of  Oslo.  To 
be  located  adjacent  to  ALERT,  the  Institute 
plans  to  begin  building  operations  this  year 
for  a million  dollar  research  center. 

Indonesian  Students  Crash 
English  Barrier 

“The  only  place  where  Mennonites  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  literally  work 
together  every  day  in  love  and  unity  to 
build  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  Akad- 
emi  Kristen  Wijata  Watjana’  (AKWW)  here 
in  Pati,”  said  Ed  van  Straten. 

This  is  what  Straten,  European  repre- 
sentative and  instructor,  told  23  students  of 
the  “Disciples  of  the  Word”  theological 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semes- 
ter, 1968.  His  speech,  together  with  an 
English  worship  service  by  Adolf  Ens,  MCC 
Indonesia  director,  launched  a one-week  in- 
tensive English  “crash”  program  at  the 
school. 

Dr.  Stanley  Reedy,  MCC  worker,  used 
the  theme  of  the  program — stewardship — 
and  related  health  to  stewardship.  Mrs. 
Adolf  Ens  defined  “stewardship”  before  con- 
necting it  to  money.  Straten  spoke  on  stew- 
ardship in  the  use  of  time. 

Students  wrote  essays  on  speeches  given 
by  the  teachers  on  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  students  also  conducted  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions,  this  week  in 
English. 
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FIELD 


Needed:  Camp  counselors  for  boys  at 
Black  Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.  For  in- 
formation write  to  Charles  B.  Longenecker, 
R.  2,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  or  call  717  354- 
5271. 

The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Proceed- 
ings of  the  1967  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Amsterdam  includes:  eleven  papers 
on  the  Holy  Spirit;  forty-six  papers  on 
other  contemporary  issues — youth,  women’s 
work,  peace,  evangelism,  students,  etc.; 
numerous  reports  (Russia,  Paraguay,  etc.), 
sermons,  pictures;  official  Conference  state- 
ment. 423  pages;  $5.00.  Available  at  vour 
nearest  Mennonite  bookstore  or  order  from 
MWC  Secretariat,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Church  Renewal  and  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram at  the  Sunnyside  Mission,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  19. 

James  E.  Yoder,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  will 
join  the  Hesston  College  faculty  as  instruc- 
tor in  the  chemistry  department  beginning 
September  1968.  Mr.  Yoder,  an  alumnus  of 
Hesston  College,  graduated  with  honors 
from  Goshen  College  in  1964.  He  is  a candi- 
date for  the  PhD  degree  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry from  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom- 
ington. While  in  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Yoder  served  as 
Teacher  Assistant.  He  was  awarded  the  de- 

Calendar 


Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association  Leadership 
Training  Workshop,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.,  May  17-19. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-1*9, 
1969. 


NOTES 

Pont  Teaching  Assistant  Fellowship  for  the 
outstanding  work  performed  as  a TA. 

James  is  a son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton 
Yoder,  dean  of  Hesston  College,  on  sabbati- 
cal leave  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregations  are:  First  Mennonite,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.;  Providence,  Denbigh,  Va. ; 
Berean,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

All  correspondence  to  the  Bible  Memory 
Program  of  Lancaster  Conference’s  Chris- 
tian Education  Board  should  be  sent  to  its 
new  secretary,  Norman  Shertzer,  R.  2, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17603.  Bro.  Jesse  Neuen- 
schwander  formerly  served  in  this  capacity. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camping  Association 
Leadership  Training  Conference,  May  24- 
26,  at  Spruce  Lake  Camp,  Canadensis,  Pa. 
For  information  write  W.  Paul  Moyer,  R.  3, 
Dovlestown,  Pa.  18901. 

Youth  Seminar  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  June  28-30.  Speakers  are 
John  Ruth,  Victor  Stoltzfus,  Daniel  Moore, 
Vern  Preheim,  William  Mvers. 

Wanted:  Summer  employment  for  foreign 
students  preferably  with  arrangements  for 
living  with  a family.  Contact  D.  H.  Bender, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  or  call  703  434-7331. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
United,  Premont,  Tex.;  six  at  Bart,  Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 

Family  Living  and  Music  Camp  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp,  Divide,  Colo., 
July  27  to  Aug.  3.  The  staff  includes  Peter 
Wiebe,  Vernon  and  Lennea  Nikkei,  and  Dr. 
Naef. 

Dr.  Warren  Lambright,  first-term  missions 
associate  to  Ghana,  is  being  introduced  to  a 
number  of  peculiar  problems.  “I  am  getting 
a good  clinical  orientation  to  the  tropical 
diseases — especially  malaria,  gastroenteritis, 
parasites,  measles,  pneumonia,  and  menin- 
gitis,” he  said. 

“I  only  wish  the  parents  would  bring  the 
children  before  they  are  so  desperately  ill. 
I’ve  been  told  that  often  before  the  child 
sees  us,  he  has  been  treated  by  the  nature 
‘doctor’  to  complicate  the  matter.  Also  the 
family  may  meet  and  decide  if  the  child 
should  even  go  for  medical  help. 

“There  is  a great  need  here  in  Ghana 
for  more  doctors.  They  (the  government 


school)  will  be  graduating  their  first  class 
in  June  1969.  The  mission  hospitals  at  pres- 
ent provide  32  percent  of  hospital  beds  and 
29  percent  of  the  doctors  in  Ghana.” 

Mrs.  S.  Paul  Miller  reported  from  Dham- 
tari,  India,  “The  women  in  the  Women’s 
Home  in  Balodgahan  continue  to  be  easily 
satisfied.  They  are  happy  and  so  apprecia- 
tive. Any  little  extra  that  we  can  do  for 
them  brings  untold  joy.  When  we  distributed 
used  sweaters  donated  through  MCC  this 
winter,  they  literally  hugged  them.” 

Marie  Moyer  wrote  from  Dhamtari,  India, 
“Today  was  special  for  22  youth  who  were 
baptized  into  the  Christian  church.  These 
youth  are  precious,  some  whom  1 taught 
in  Sunday  school  or  worked  with  in  youth 
activities.  Most  of  these  youth  come  from 
Christian  homes,  but  some  homes  are 
really  sub-Christian. 

Correction:  Kenneth  Smith  is  director  of 
short-term  service  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  not  Kenneth  Seitz  as 
reported  in  Gospel  Herald  for  Apr.  23  (p. 
375). 

A hostess  is  urgently  needed  for  the  six- 
member  Englewood  (Chicago)  VS  unit.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  cooking  and  leading 
club  activities  in  connection  with  the  Engle- 
wood Mennonite  Church.  Interested  ladies 
may  write  to  John  Lehman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

The  Illinois  Mission  Board  elected  the 
following  officers  during  its  annual  meeting 
Apr.  19,  20:  Harold  Zehr,  president,  and 
John  Hartzler,  secretary.  Richard  Yordv  was 
appointed  secretary  of  church  extension. 
Continuing  are  Mark  Lehman,  vice-presi- 
dent, Russell  Massanari,  treasurer,  and 
Harold  Schrock,  fifth  member. 

Needed:  Male  attendant  for  LPN  for  pri- 
vate duty  rehabilitation  assistance  for  adult 
nale.  If  interested,  contact  Edna  Keener, 
PHN,  Box  925,  Immokalee,  Fla.  33934. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  School  will  hold  its 
26th  annual  graduation  activities  Mav  30,  31. 
There  are  194  seniors  in  the  graduating 
class.  Paul  T.  Yoder,  missionary  doctor  to 
Ethiopia,  will  deliver  the  commencement 
address. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

All  war  is  sin.  I heard  it  at  General  Confer- 
ence. I see  it  in  our  Sunday  school  literature.  I 
read  it  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  The  statement 
seems  to  be  a rather  current  Mennonite  coinage. 
But  is  it  scriptural,  and  is  it  the  truth?  If  it  were 
true,  then  the  spiritual  warfare  of  Ephesians 
6 is  a sin.  The  One  called  Faithful  and  True, 
who  comes  in  righteousness  to  "judge  and  make 
war,”  is  a sinner.  Rev.  19:11.  The  battle  of  the 
Red  Sea  where  God  fought  against  the  Egyptians 
was  a sin. 

What  our  brethren  likely  aim  to  say  is  that 
“all  carnal  warfare  is  sin.”  But  even  this  modifica- 
tion seems  leaky  when  we  observe  the  command 
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to  utterly  annihilate  the  Canaanites  because  the 
cup  of  their  iniquity  is  full;  or  the  blessing  of 
Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  upon 
Abraham  who  gave  him  a tithe  of  the  spoil  of 
war,  Heb.  7:4.  So  who  are  we  to  speak  up  to 
our  people,  to  our  government,  and  even  to  the 
Almighty  Himself  with  the  rash  indictment  that 
“all  war  is  sin "? — Marcus  Lind,  Salem,  Ore. 

Many  thanks  are  due  you  and  in  many  ways. 
Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  usually  agree  with 
the  different  publications  keep  silent?  I guess  we 
just  don  t want  to  bother  you — but  then  I wonder! 

My  faith  and  hopes  are  renewed  in  our  church 
when  the  Gospel  Herald  arrives  and  most  always 
has  several  or  more  articles  where  one  can  tell 
that  the  writer  has  been  with  his  Lord  and 
Master  and  the  Master  says  "write”  and  he  does 
regardless  of  how  the  lukewarm  Christian  takes 
it.  If  it  bothers  us,  then  this  is  good  and  God  is 
asking  us  to  search  into  our  own  selves  to  see 
and  to  change  our  thoughts  and  attitudes  for  the 
best. 

I appreciated  the  recent  article  by  Nelson 
Kauffman  (what  a big  man  that  God  is  using 
in  many  ways),  also  your  editorial  on  Relief  Sales. 
These  are  some  things  that  have  made  me  won- 
der and  to  do  some  rethinking  on. 

Under  Church  News  a special  thank  you  for 
publishing  that  Paul  G.  Landis  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  opening  of  their 
communion  service.  Where,  oh,  where  are  more  of 
our  Christian  people  and  our  leaders  concerning 
this  very  thing  that  this  man  of  God  gave  his  life 
for — mainly  “peace”?  But  then  1 suppose  when 
our  Christ  was  here  on  earth  they  didn’t  recog- 
nize Him  either,  did  they?  How  then  can  we  ex- 
pect them  to  recognize  His  disciples? 

The  Mennonite  Church  was  my  choice  as  a 
voung  girl.  In  other  words,  I didn’t  come  from 
Mennonite  stock.”  I needed  this  church  to  guide 
me  and  help  me  do  the  things  it  taught  me. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  we  are  standing  still  and 
have  the  attitude  “all  is  going  fairly  well,”  etc. 
Wake  up,  O great  church  of  God,  for  time  is  wait- 
ing for  no  one.  This  is  what  my  heart  and  mind 
wants  to  cry  out.  It  isn’t  too  late  yet! 

We  need  church  papers  where  the  editor  is 
used  fully  by  Christ.  We  need  the  Gospel  Herald 
in  our  times.  Some  things  may  shock  us,  but 
let’s  hope  we  are  mature  Christians  and  will  ex- 
amine ourselves  and  by  His  help  make  the  neces- 
sary changes. 

Mv  prayer  for  you  shall  be  that  the  Master  will 
continue  to  guide  you  always,  knowing  that  His 
great  plan  of  salvation  for  a sick  nation  (world) 
will  be  carried  out  and  let’s  hope  by  dedicated 
Christian  disciples. 

“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way.  His  wonders 
to  perform.” — Mrs.  John  A.  Hertzler,  Newport 
News,  Va. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy  (Godshall),  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  first  child,  Margret  Jo,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Bontrager,  Rollin  and  Anna  Mary  (Coblentz), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Stacy  James,  Apr.  4, 
1968. 

Komhaus,  John  Henry  and  Elva  (Tice),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  John 
Henry,  Jr.,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Kreider,  Lester  M.  and  Laura  Mae  (Carpenter), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  third  child,  second  daughter. 
Pearl  Louise,  Apr.  14,  1968. 

Landis,  Ralph  and  Shirley  (Veney),  fourth  child 
(third  living),  second  son,  Brian  Carl,  bom  Jan. 
30,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  24,  1968 

Mast,  William  and  Doris  (Mishler),  Howe,  Ind., 
sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Brian  Delial,  Apr.  3,  1968. 


Miller,  Maynard  and  Ruth  (Sommers),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Brvan  Martin,  Apr.  20, 
1968. 

Schrag,  Keith  and  Rhoda  (Nafziger),  Premont, 
Tex.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Renee,  Feb. 

27,  1968. 

Shank,  Ronald  and  Marlene,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Pamela  Sue,  Apr.  25,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Dennis  and  Veryl  (Stutzman),  Den- 
ton, Neb.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Rodnev  Alan, 
Apr  20,  1968. 

Weaver,  Daniel  W.  and  Frances  (Cook),  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chadwick  Wavne, 
Apr.  19,  1968. 

Weaver,  Freeman  D.  and  Norma  Jean  (Miller), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Trent  Alan,  Feb.  12, 
1968. 

Wyse,  Larry  and  Jane  (Weaver),  Naubinway, 
Mich.,  a son,  Tony  Orlando,  Apr.  15,  1968. 

Yousey,  Norman  and  Betty  Lou  (Widrick),  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Julie  Kathryn,  Mar.  21, 
1968. 

Zehr,  Llovd  and  Janet  (Zehr),  Milverton,  Ont., 
seoond  child,  first  living  son,  Laurie  Lloyd,  Feb. 

28,  1968. 

Zimmerman,  Kenneth  and  Susie  (Brubacher), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Jolene  Kay,  Feb.  28,  1968. 

Zook,  Merlin  W.  and  Maxine  (Hartzler),  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kathleen 
Joy,  Apr.  22,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Allison — Chupp. — Gilbert  Gordon  Allison,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  Argentine  cong.,  and  Gloria  Jean 
Chupp,  McMinnville,  Ore.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Oscar  Wideman,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Good — Dawson. — Frank  Good,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va., 
Church  of  the  Brethren  cong.,  and  Betty  Dawson, 
Mt.  Jackson  (Va. ) cong.,  by  Lewis  O.  Dasher, 
Apr.  5,  1968. 

Hess — Stauffer. — Fred  Hess,  Leola,  Pa.,  Neffs- 
ville  cong.,  and  Margaret  Rose  Stauffer,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Charlottesville  cong.,  by  J.  Mark 
Stauffer,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Litwiller — Fitzgibbon. — Don  Litwiller,  Arming- 
ton,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Nancy  Fitzgibbon, 
Columbus,  Ind.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  William 
R.  Laws,  Jr.,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Mast — Burkholder. — John  E.  Mast  and  Mable 
Burkholder,  both  of  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Maple  Lawn 
cong.,  by  Stephen  Yoder,  Mar.  31,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Beachy,  Walter  E.,  son  of  Emanuel  C.  and 
Ruhama  (Guengerich)  Beachy.  was  born  near 
Centralia,  Mo.,  Sept.  24,  1906;  died  at  the  home 
of  a friend  near  Kiel,  Wis.,  following  a heart 
attack.  Mar.  24,  1968;  aged  61  y.  6 m.  On  Dec. 
25,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Mary  N.  Swartzen- 
druber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  William  Fetters),  3 grand- 
daughters, 3 sisters  (Nettie — Mrs.  Ben  Gingerich, 
Lydia — Mrs.  Leroy  Miller,  and  Sadie — Mrs.  Henry 
Y'oder),  and  5 brothers  (Chris,  Allen,  Willie,  Ru- 
fus, and  Joseph).  Two  infant  daughters,  one  in- 
fant brother,  and  one  sister  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Upper  Deer 
Creek  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Mar.  28,  with  Walter  L.  Beachy 
and  Henry  D.  Miller  officiating. 

Bender,  Henry  J.,  son  of  Joel  and  Katherine 
(Hostetler)  Bender,  was  born  at  Accident,  Md., 
Feb.  28,  1881;  died  at  Molly  Stark  Hospital,  near 
Canton,  Ohio,  Mar.  21,  1968;  aged  87  y.  22  d. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  13  children.  On  July 

10,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Orendorf,  who 
died  Feb.  13,  1957.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Lester, 
Chester,  and  Ralph)  and  10  grandchildren.  Twin 
daughters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  O. 
N.  Johns  and  Willis  L.  Breckbill  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Rowland  Cemetery. 

Betzner,  Fannie  F.,  Vineland,  Ont.,  died  Apr. 

11,  1968,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year.  She  was 
married  to  David  B.  Betzner,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Helen — 
Mrs.  Isaac  High)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Chris 
Charles).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kitchener 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  15, 
with  Robert  Johnson  and  J,  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Bomtrager,  Glen  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  J.  and 
Barbara  (Moyer)  Bomtrager,  was  born  at  Harper, 
Kan.,  Feb.  27,  1886;  died  at  Bloomfield,  Mont., 
Apr.  13,  1968;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  3, 
1907,  he  was  married  to  Cora  May  Chupp,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Floyd,  Elmer, 
Mahlon,  and  Oscar),  3 daughters  (Lillie — Mrs. 
Loyd  Greiman,  Lena — Mrs.  Alfred  Boese,  and 
Esther — Mrs.  Paul  Kauffman),  30  grandchildren, 
and  9 great-grandchildren.  He  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  his  family.  Five  grandchildren  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Red  Top  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  17,  with  Jonas  Beachy  and  Floyd  Kauff- 
man officiating. 

Hackman,  Karin  Yvonne,  daughter  of  Walton 
and  Karin  (Erdman)  Hackman,  was  born  at  Eph- 


THE  TENDER  HERB 

by  Clara  Bernice  Miller 


This  is  the  story  of  an  Amish  couple  and  their 
struggles  to  understand  God  and  their  fellowman. 
They  experience  God's  love  through  His  discipline 
and  nurture  Finally,  they  see  themselves  as  des- 
olate. waste  ground  in  which  God  has  caused  the 
tender  herb  of  faith  to  spring  forth  and  flourish. 
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rata,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1968;  died  at  Akron,  Pa.,  Apr. 
20,  1968;  aged  8 weeks.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Akron,  Apr.  23,  with  Kermit  Derstine 
officiating.  Funeral  and  burial  were  at  Plains 
Church,  Lansdale,  with  John  Lapp  and  Henry  P. 
Yoder  officiating. 

Hamish,  Emma  K„  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Martin)  Keener,  was  bom  near  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1886;  died  at  the  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  27,  1968;  aged  81 
y.  7 m.  6 d.  On  Dec.  2,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
George  K.  Harnish,  who  died  Apr.  21,  1960.  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Mabel — Mrs.  Arthur  Huber, 
Amos,  Roy,  Mary — Mrs.  Robert  Eshleman,  John, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Earl  Meek,  and  Paul),  30  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers 
(John  and  Martin).  One  son  and  3 grandchildren 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
New  Providence  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  30,  with  Clyde  Hostetler  and 
Clayton  Keener  officiating. 

Hecker,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Susan  (Hershberger)  Hecker,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1881;  died  at  Union  Hospital, 
Dover,  Ohio,  Apr.  16,  1968;  aged  86  y.  6 m.  14  d. 
Surviving  are  4 brothers  (John,  Melvin,  Clarence, 
and  Dan)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Cora  Schlegel  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Kline).  Two  sisters  and  2 brothers 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Walnut  Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Everhart-Butler  Funeral  Home,  Sugar- 
creek,  Apr.  18,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating; 
interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (Clemens)  Detweiler,  was  bom  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  25,  1878;  died  at  Silver 
Stream  Nursing  Home,  Apr.  22,  1968;  aged  89  y. 
8 m.  28  d.  On  Mar.  20,  1920,  she  was  married 
to  Jonas  M.  Landis,  who  died  in  February  1962. 
Surviving  are  one  stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Lillian 
Halteman),  8 stepgrandchildren,  26  stepgreat- 
grandchildren,  3 step-great-great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Custer  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Clemmer),  and  one  brother  (Vincent).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  25,  with  Leroy  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Lapp,  Gene  E.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A. 
Lapp,  was  born  at  Rochelle,  111  , Jan.  12,  1944; 
died  at  Dixon  Public  Hospital,  of  subdural  hema- 
toma, following  a cycle  accident,  Apr.  12,  1968; 
aged  24  y.  3 m.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Barbara), 
2 daughters  (Tammie  and  Melissa),  his  parents, 
and  one  brother  (Wayne).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Science  Ridge  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  15,  with  Edwin  J.  Stalter  officiat- 
ing. 

Snider,  Clayton,  son  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Jonas 
Snider,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Dec.  12,  1881; 
died  at  South  Waterloo  Memorial  Hospital,  Galt; 
aged  86  y.  3 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Cameron)  and  2 daughters  (Adell — Mrs.  Orvie 
Bauman  and  Eleanor — Mrs.  Gerald  Bums).  His 
wife  (Beulah)  preceded  him  in  death  in  1959. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Erb  Street 
Church,  Apr.  2,  with  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
and  J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Weber,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Beu- 
lah Weber,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan,  24, 
1952;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Apr.  17,  1968; 
aged  16  y.  2 m.  24  d.  Surviving  are  her  mother 
and  one  sister  (Linda  Jane).  Her  father,  one  sister 
(Shirley),  and  one  brother  (Richard)  preceded  her 
in  death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Erb 
Street  Church,  Apr.  19,  with  Milton  Schwartzen- 
truber and  J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Yoder,  Levi  J.,  son  of  Samuel  K.  and  Barbara 
(Peachey)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Allensville,  Pa., 
Oct.  6,  1900;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr.  10, 
1968;  aged  67  y.  6 m.  4 d.  Surviving  are  5 broth- 
ers and  sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Ben  Byler,  Korie 
A.,  Annie — Mrs.  John  B.  Byler,  Samuel  M.,  and 
Stephen  O.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Rockville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Allens- 
ville Church,  Apr.  13,  with  Raymond  R.  Peachey 
and  J.  Elrose  Hartzler  officiating. 
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On  the  Theme-The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


"What  Does  It  Mean?" 

By  Samuel  Janzen 


What  does  brotherhood  mean?  The  New  Testament  uses 
the  example  of  the  human  body  to  illustrate  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  various  members  of  the  “body 
of  Christ.”  The  reference  recognizes  the  various  and  dis- 
similar functions  of  the  “body,”  pointing  out  their  part  in 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  The  intent  of  the  illustration 
seems  to  be  that  the  more  obvious  “comely  parts”  that  are 
accepted  as  being  important  are  really  functional  only  be- 
cause of  the  more  forgotten  “uncomely”  parts  that  operate 
behind  the  scenes.  One  would  conclude  that  the  really  vital 
organs  are  those  that  operate  under  the  surface  and  that 
the  survival  of  the  “body”  really  depends  more  upon  such 
functions  as  the  nervous,  circulatory,  assimilating,  eliminating 
systems  than  it  does  upon  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  ears.  It  is 
really  the  functions  that  are  subconscious  that  make  up  the 
“stuff”  by  which  the  body  survives,  maintains  health,  and  is 
able  to  perform  effectively.  It  is  recognized  that  a body  can 
survive  without  some  of  its  members,  such  as  feet,  legs, 
fingers,  hands,  arms,  eyes,  hearing,  and  some  internal  or- 
gans. It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  such  survival  is  under 
considerable  handicap  and,  therefore,  acceptable  only  when 
the  surrender  of  such  members  means  the  preserving  of  the 
“body.”  The  question  might  be  asked,  “How  many  members 
can  you  lose  and  still  be  a body?”  A visit  to  a military 
hospital,  where  you  can  find  many  examples  of  partial  bodies, 
would  perhaps  cause  you  to  wonder  whether  it  can  be  de- 
scribed as  “living”  when  you  have  no  legs,  no  arms,  and 
no  eyes.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  survive.  The  ques- 
tion can  also  be  asked,  “How  long  can  a member  survive 
without  the  body?”  How  long  is  a leg  a leg  when  severed 
from  the  body?  I carry  an  “Eye  Donor”  card  in  my  bill- 
fold which  authorizes  a doctor  to  remove  my  eyes  in  the 
event  of  sudden  death.  Such  eyes  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted to  the  blind  if  such  removal  and  transplant  is  ac- 
complished within  a few  hours.  The  recent  heart  trans- 
plants illustrated  that  hearts  could  be  transplanted  if  used 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  the  donor.  Only  one  of  the 
several  transplant  patients  survives  as  of  this  date. 

We  are  not  intending  to  establish  what  losses  one  can 
suffer  and  still  remain  alive.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  ex- 
pounding the  miracle  of  survival  under  the  most  difficult 
disadvantages  or  handicaps.  We  want  rather  to  explore,  from 
the  illustration,  what  in  fact  it  does  say  about  the  “body 
of  Christ”  and  the  meaning  of  brotherhood. 

A vital  brotherhood  suggests  a type  of  relationship  with- 


Samuel  Janzen  is  pastor  of  Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


in  the  body  that  will  keep  its  members  functioning  to 
optimum  advantage.  This  I believe  suggests  the  following. 

"It  Means  Acceptance!" 

I really  didn’t  have  much  choice  about  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  There  were  those  older  and  those  younger  in  our 
family,  and  while  I had  no  choice  I’m  reminded  that  neither 
did  they  have  a choice  but  to  acknowledge  that  I was  their 
brother.  There  were  times  when  the  misbehavior  of  one 
of  the  family  would  cause  the  rest  to  proudly  imply  that  we 
were  not  at  all  sure  that  “this  one”  had  not  been  inter- 
changed in  the  hospital  nursery  when  an  infant.  The  sug- 
gestion was  an  attempt  to  disassociate  ourselves  from 
someone  so  unworthy  of  the  family  name.  This  childish  re- 
jection is  not  too  unfamiliar  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
It  is  much  too  common  to  have  “middle-class  Christians” 
refer  to  those  from  the  other  side  of  town  as  “they”  and 
“we.”  Why  is  it  that  the  deprived  or  underprivileged  find  it 
hard  to  really  be  “in”?  Will  some  of  the  church  always  be 
referred  to  as  “converts”  or  of  non-Mennonite  background? 
Will  our  brethren  of  different  nationality  and  race  always 
need  to  be  referred  to  as  “those  people”?  Will  the  dis- 
tinction of  those  with  means  and  the  poor  always  be  a 
barrier  to  fellowship? 

I believe  the  “body  of  Christ”  may  indeed  experience 
what  it  means  to  be  accepted  by  each  other  because  wonder 
of  wonders  we  have  been  accepted  by  Jesus  our  Lord  and 
elder  brother.  Paul’s  reference  of  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
bond  nor  free  gives  us  a picture  of  oneness  in  Christ. 

I believe  the  “body  of  Christ”  is  best  pictured  when 
small  and  great,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white  find  fellow- 
ship in  the  body  because  we  make  no  claim  of  our  own 
merit  but  “acceptance  of  Christ.’ 

"It  Means  Forgiveness!" 

I once  heard  a man  describe  his  wife  as  90  percent  won- 
derful, but  it  was  that  other  10  percent  that  was  wrecking 
their  relationship.  After  I heard  him  expound  her  good 
qualities,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  things  that  “bugged 
him.”  He  carried  a little  black  notebook  around  with  him 
to  jot  down  her  failures  and  mistakes.  He  reasoned  that 
he  might  forget  those  “crazy  things  she  did  if  he  didn  t 
write  them  down.  After  several  counseling  sessions  it  be- 
came apparent  that  he  was  hiding  a gross  secret  sin  in  his 
life  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  reason  he  tried  so  desper- 
ately to  record  her  failures. 

Perhaps  this  serves  to  illustrate  that  the  person  who  has 
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really  experienced  forgiving  grace  in  his  life  normally  doesn’t 
find  it  hard  to  forgive  a companion  or  a brother  in  the 
church.  The  most  unforgiving  persons  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  found  forgiveness  so  difficult  for  themselves. 

When  a congregation  is  in  revival  and  sin  is  freely  con- 
fessed, forgiveness  is  the  easiest.  When  a congregation  be- 
comes self-centered  and  self-righteous,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
find  and  experience  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

I believe  brotherhood  denotes  sinners  saved  by  grace  who 
have  experienced  forgiveness  and  freely  extend  it  to  another. 

"It  Means  Burden  Bearing!" 

I shall  always  remember  the  picture  used  by  Father  Flan- 
agan’s Boys  Town.  It  shows  one  boy  carrying  another  and 
he  is  saying,  “He’s  not  heavy;  he’s  my  brother.”  Is  a brother 
a burden  to  you?  When  one  of  our  family  is  sick,  do  we 
complain  about  the  extra  work  required  to  care  for  him?  My 
dear  mother  cared  for  our  father  during  the  last  months  of 
his  illness  and  never  did  she  complain.  Everything  was  done 
eagerly  and  willingly.  When  one  of  our  church  families  has 
the  sorrow  of  death  or  a fire,  we  are  usually  quick  to  build 
barns,  plow  fields,  help  to  entertain,  or  whatever  is  re- 
quired. It  seems,  however,  that  the  daily  shortcomings  and 
sins  seem  so  difficult.  We  find  it  so  easy  to  add  burden  to 
another’s  life  by  unkindness,  gossip,  or  just  plain  rejection. 
To  be  ignored  and  completely  disregarded  is  a more  cruel 
type  of  hatred  than  a physical  beating.  Are  we  quick  to 
say,  Brother,  may  I help  you?”  but  never  quite  willing  to 
say,  “Brother,  I need  your  help”?  What  a blessed  relation- 
ship when  brother  and  sister  in  the  church  are  mindful  of 
this  common  need  and  “burden  bearing”  becomes  the  gra- 
cious witness  of  the  brotherhood. 

"It  Means  Sharing!" 

The  idea  of  sharing  usually  denotes  material  things  and  of 
course  it  does  not  exclude  this.  I believe  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  brotherhood  is  in  this  area  of  sharing.  It 
means  sharing  victories.  Many  in  the  church  quench  the 
emotion  of  testimony  and  expressing  “what  the  Lord  has 
done  for  them.’  We  are  afraid  the  motive  may  be  ques- 
tioned and  that  our  experience  is  not  important  to  others. 
We  need  to  share  failures.  Many  guilt  feelings  are  buried 
beneath  our  exteriors  because  we  cannot  risk  having  some- 
one hurt  us  further.  What  does  the  word  mean  when  we 
are  admonished  to  "confess  your  faults  one  to  another”?  I 
believe  it  simply  means  sharing  our  failures  with  others 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  in  the  understanding  of  our 
common  frailty.  By  this  understanding,  our  resources  for 
victory  are  greatly  “shored  up.” 

In  a recent  study  of  “goals  and  objectives”  for  our  church, 
we  found  ourselves  speaking  about  “giving  and  receiving 


counsel”  and  “discerning  the  will  of  God  for  His  people.” 
This  sense  of  brotherhood  is  not  too  familiar  among  us.  We 
have  been  quite  ready  to  give  counsel  and  ready  to  express 
God’s  will  for  our  individual  life  and  practice.  The  sense  of 
God’s  corporate  direction  to  the  “body  of  Christ,”  however, 
has  mostly  been  talked  about.  For  the  most  part  we  have 
found  our  brother  quite  unlikely  to  be  God’s  messenger  to 
us.  Perhaps  the  leadership  of  our  church  has  most  to  learn 
about  this  aspect  of  brotherhood.  To  believe  that  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  is  faithful  to  express  Himself  to  my  brother  may  be  a 
mighty  grace  among  us. 

“It  Means  Stewardship!" 

We  find  ourselves  saying  that  it  is  more  important  to  give 
our  “time  and  ourselves”  in  a proper  stewardship  than  to 
give  money.  We  have  emphasized  that  stewardship  is  a 
matter  of  our  total  view  of  life  and  not  just  the  offering 
plate.  While  we  have  applauded  these  graces  of  disciple- 
ship,  the  church’s  “giving”  witness  seems  less  impressive 
this  year  than  last.  Has  our  “appetite  for  things”  out- 
grown our  increases  of  salary  and  enlarged  income?  Have 
we  indeed  spiritualized  our  stewardship  to  lose  sight  of 
our  specific  responsibility  of  the  tithes  and  offerings?  Can 
our  brotherhood  grow  in  grace  and  fellowship  on  a 5 per- 
cent “giving  witness ”?  Is  it  possible  we  have  “loved  little 
because  we  have  been  forgiven  little”? 

I believe  a growing  witness  of  brotherhood  means  a gen- 
erous giving  church.  There  is  a strange  relationship  be- 
tween our  money  and  our  devotion.  Not  the  amount  but 
the  proportion  of  your  giving  bears  testimony  of  your  joy 
in  the  Lord  and  your  sense  of  concern  for  the  “body,”  the 
church. 

“It  Means  Love!" 

How  you  feel  about  a person  is  far  more  important  than 
what  you  say  or  do!  This  could  also  be  said  about  your 
feelings  about  the  church  as  a brotherhood.  I find  myself 
hearing  or  understanding  another  pretty  much  in  relation- 
ship to  how  I feel  about  him.  I believe  that  how  a Sunday 
school  teacher  feels  about  his  class  is  more  important  than 
what  he  teaches.  In  recent  months  I have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  my  personal  preparation  as  being  more  vital 
than  the  preparation  of  sermon  notes  or  material.  How  you 
feel  toward  a congregation  in  preaching  a message  is  more 
vital  than  the  subject,  the  manner  of  delivery,  or  the  mate- 
rial covered.  If  this  is  true  of  a pastor  toward  his  congre- 
gation, then  surely  this  becomes  a vital  and  important  part 
of  a brotherhood  relationship.  Surely  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  Apostle  Paul’s  burst  of  eloquence  when  he  spoke  of  the 
gifts  of  the  church,  “ The  greatest  of  these  is  love.  ” □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Teams,  Clusters,  Consultants 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  somewhat  overly  arrogant 
chap  who  said,  “Yes,  I was  wrong  once — that  was  the  time 
I thought  I was  wrong  but  wasn’t.” 

We  have  built  the  entire  Christian  Education  Convention 
(Aug.  14-17,  Goshen)  on  the  thought  that  congregations 
want  something  solid.  We  hope  we  are  not  wrong.  If  we 
are,  the  convention  will  fail.  Much  more  serious  than  that, 
however,  if  we  are  wrong  it  means  that  the  church  is  not 
yet  serious  about  an  education  for  mission  program  in  the 
local  congregation  that  is  equal  to  the  needs  of  now. 

But  we  think  we  are  right.  We  believe  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  congregations  ready  for  something  solid.  This  does 
not  mean  a less  inspirational  meeting  but  one  which  gen- 
erates inspiration  in  the  midst  of  struggle  and  work.  We 
believe  that  congregational  leaders  understand  that  there  is  a 
crisis  in  how  we  are  equipping  for  mission  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  work  at  it.  We  think  we  can  do  better. 

Here  is  the  blueprint  from  which  the  convention  will  be 
built: 

1.  Teams  of  leaders:  Congregations  are  expected  to  send 
teams,  any  size,  of  their  best  leaders.  These  persons  should 
represent  the  whole  congregation — not  just  Christian  ed- 
ucation. They  should  be  selected  immediately  and  then  be 
commissioned  by  the  congregation  to  function  for  it.  The 
teams  will  have  a real  task.  They  will  listen  to  the  input 
during  public  sessions,  then  meet  for  work.  The  task,  two- 
fold, developing  a statement  of  purpose  for  their  congre- 
gation, then  outlining  an  educational  program  to  meet  it. 

2.  “Discerning  and  Deciding  Together”  is  the  theme  for 
this  convention.  Teams  will  not  only  talk  about  it;  they 
will  do  it.  They  will  be  prepared  to  return  to  their  congre- 
gations, both  with  ideas  ready  for  action  and  with  experi- 
ence gained  from  actually  discerning  and  deciding  together. 

3.  Clusters:  Groups  of  teams  led  by  competent  persons 
will  meet  occasionally  for  cross-reference.  Thus,  the  in- 
sights of  especially  creative  teams  can  be  shared  with  others. 

4.  Consultants:  Specific  help  on  a wide  range  of  educa- 
tional concerns  will  be  given.  Persons  can  sit  down  and 
talk  privately  with  an  expert  on  the  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, the  nursery  teacher,  SBS,  facilities,  music,  a total 
teaching  program,  etc.,  etc. 

(to  be  continued) 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

OGod, 

I do  not  know 
How  often  You ’ve  heard 
Prayers  of  repentance  today. 
However  many. 

Listen  yet  to  mine. 

It’s  been  so  easy 
For  a root  of  bitterness 
To  start 
In  my  heart. 

Forgive  when  feelings 
Toward  another 
Brother 

Are  different  from  Yours. 
Cleanse  my  heart 
Until  Your  love 
In  me 

And  flo  wing  from  me 
Causes  others  to  believe 
That  Christ  is  for  real. 

Amen. 


Naubinway  Church 

Naubinway  Church  is  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
a fishing  and  tourist  village,  and  was  started  by  Clarence  Troyer  in 
1943.  The  main  part  of  the  church  was  built  in  1890.  The  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  (Indiana-Michigan)  bought  it  in  1946  and  a service  unit 
helped  remodel  it  in  1947.  It  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1962-1968 
with  12  1/2  miles  of  pennies.  Dedication  will  be  held  May  26,  1968.  Ora 
C.  Wyse  has  been  pastor  since  1946.  The  membership  is  21,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  42. 
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Editorial 


A False  Unity 


Some  seek  to  keep  unity  by  not  discussing  issues.  They 
surmise  that  as  long  as  everyone  remains  quiet  about  prob- 
lems a unity  exists.  Such  an  attitude  or  spirit  is  not  one  of 
unity  but  of  death. 

A false  sense  of  unity  exists  when  important  issues  are 
not  faced  squarely  and  honestly.  The  family  which  refuses  to 
face  its  differences  and  difficulties  is  headed  for  heartache 
and  division.  So  the  congregation  or  church  which  refuses  to 
discuss  its  faith  and  failures  is  doomed.  And,  as  the  strong 
family  is  one  which  is  most  able  to  freely  deal  with  differ- 
ences, so  the  church  is  strong  in  relation  to  the  difficult 
problems  it  is  willing  to  tackle  unitedly  in  Christian  love. 

Unless  there  is  a frank  facing  of  differences,  unity  has  not 
yet  been  established.  There  may  be  a unity  centered  around 
a tradition,  a practice,  a creed,  a language,  or  a ritual.  But 
it  cannot  be  called  Christian  unity. 

A second  kind  of  false  unity  is  an  unwillingness  to  state 
personal  beliefs  and  convictions.  It  is  the  fear  or  failure  to 
take  a position  and  to  share  it  with  fellow  Christians. 

When  there  is  fear  of  discussion  or  distrust  of  one 
another  in  stating  conviction  or  viewpoint,  the  church  fails. 
When  there  is  fear  to  hear  from  those  who  disagree,  we 
can  hardly  hope  for  unity. 

Sometimes  this  fear  or  lack  is  seen  in  the  local  congre- 


gation. Persons  are  afraid  to  take  a position  or  state  their 
beliefs  lest  someone  label  them  or  react  against  them.  This 
is  probably  more  a sign  of  pride  than  anything  else.  And 
it  is  a real  reason  why  many  congregations  have  so  little 
tangible  and  visible  unity  and  conviction  around  even  though 
all  seems  to  be  going  smoothly. 

Sometimes  this  fear  of  another  is  seen  at  the  leadership 
level.  Ministers  and  bishops  sometimes  have  a fear  that,  if 
they  really  state  their  convictions  and  deep  down  under- 
standings, they  will  be  less  thought  of  or  labeled  liberal 
or  conservative.  Again,  personal  pride  is  predominant.  Until 
these  fears  are  overcome  and  firm  Christian  faith  in  each 
other  is  established,  Christian  unity  cannot  be  realized. 

Now  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  always  remember  that  we 
do  not  create  unity.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Our  job  is  to  keep  the  unity.  And  Christian  unity  is  kept 
not  by  refusal  to  discuss  differences  or  by  refusing  to  state 
personal  beliefs  and  understandings.  The  opposite  is  true. 
We  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  by  a humble  listening  to 
what  other  Christians  are  saying,  by  honestly  sharing,  in 
a frank  and  free  way,  personal  understanding  and  con- 
viction, and  by  the  kind  of  Christian  grace  which  respects 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  larger  body  of  believers. 
Individualism  and  unity  are  hardly  compatible. — D. 


Who  Was  He? 


He  was  the  Moses  of  his  time.  He  led  his  people  out  of 
the  hard  bondage  of  slavery.  He  cried  to  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  and  the  Lord  heard  his  voice;  the  Lord  saw 
the  affliction,  the  toil,  the  oppression  of  his  people.  And 
Martin  Luther  King  led  his  people  out  through  the  red  sea 
of  blood,  through  cans  and  bottles  and  spit.  At  last  he  said, 
“I  have  climbed  the  mountain  and  I have  seen  the  promised 
land.  But  like  Moses,  King  did  not  cross  over  into  the 
promised  land. 

Who  was  he?  He  was  the  Isaiah  of  his  time.  In  the  year 
1963,  with  200,000  people  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, he  saw  a vision:  “I  have  a dream.  ...  It  is  a dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream.  ...  I have  a dream 
that  one  day  in  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  sons  of  former 
slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  owners  will  sit  down 
together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood.  ...  I have  a dream 
that  my  four  little  children  will  one  day  live  in  a nation 
where  they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin 
but  by  the  content  of  their  character.  . . .”  And  when  the 
voice  asked,  “Who  shall  go  for  us  to  fulfill  this  dream?” 
Martin  Luther  King  said,  “Here  I am!  Send  me.”  And  he 
led  the  march. 

Who  was  he?  He  was  the  Jeremiah  of  his  time.  He  be- 
lieved in  peace;  he  lived  for  peace.  In  the  face  of  violence, 


he  was  nonviolent.  Pressures  from  government,  pressures 
from  blacks  and  whites  came  to  silence  him  on  war,  on  the 
Vietnam  carnage.  Do  not  mix  civil  rights  and  opposition  to 
war,  counseled  many  of  his  friends.  But  the  beleaguered 
prophet  said,  “I  will  not  be  intimidated.  I will  stand  for 
peace.” 

Who  was  he?  He  was  the  Amos  of  his  time.  To  a pros- 
perous, hardhearted  people,  more  attuned  to  property  values 
than  human  values,  more  spiritual  and  law  abiding  than  just 
and  compassionate,  he  pleaded,  “Let  justice  roll  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  everflowing  stream.” 

Who  was  he?  He  was  the  early  church  of  his  time.  He 
was  in  jail:  There  he  sang;  there  he  prayed.  And  once 
the  apostle  wrote  an  epistle,  “Letter  from  Birmingham  jail.” 
Where  he  went,  others  went  also,  “stirring  up  and  inciting 
the  crowds.”  They  called  him  a revolutionary — he  and  his 
crowd  upset  things.  People  were  disturbed  when  he  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Selma,  to  Chicago,  to  Washington. 

Who  was  he?  He  was  a man  with  a name  appropriate  to 
his  life.  Martin  Luther.  He  brought  a new  reformation  to 
the  church,  to  society.  And  he  died.  He  died  marching  for 
garbage  men!  And  peasants  in  Vietnam.  And  you.  And  me. 
What  a way  to  die!  What  a way  to  live! — from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Messenger. 
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Japan: 
Planting 
the  Church 

By  Ralph  E.  Buckwalter 


Ralph  E.  Buckwalter  has  been  a missionary  to  Japan  since  1949  under  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Mission. 


Hokkaido,  Japan’s  island  of  expectation,  became  the  focus 
of  Mennonite  (MBMC)  participation  in  Japan  evangelism 
with  the  locating  of  two  missionary  families  in  Obihiro  and 
Kushiro  in  June  1951.  The  objective?  To  plant  growing, 
multiplying  churches! 

In  1968  we  are  13  missionary  families  of  some  300  Men- 
nonite Christians  in  Hokkaido.  What  are  these  churches 
like?  What  is  the  Spirit’s  witness?  We  are  youth,  adults, 
grandparents,  fathers  and  mothers,  teachers,  students, 
employees,  white-collar  workers,  farmers,  professional  peo- 
ple, secretaries,  laborers.  We  share  a pastoral  ministry  for 
nurture:  preaching  the  Word,  searching  the  Scriptures.  We 
join  in  an  annual  cycle  of  summer  Bible  camp,  fall  spiritual 
life  conference,  and  winter  Bible  school.  We  have  a train- 
ing program  for  Christian  workers. 

This  is  our  world:  communicating  friend  to  friend,  in- 
troducing Christ;  teaching  English  to  establish  relationships 
of  Christian  love;  operating  kindergartens  for  community 
children;  using  radio  (co-sponsoring  ten-minute  daily 
“Light  of  the  World”  with  Overseas  Missionary  Fellow- 
ship); preparing  and  sharing  literature;  building  bridges  of 
reconciliation. 

During  the  first  decade,  eastern  Hokkaido  was  central  in 
church  planting  strategy  with  missionaries  locating  in  five 
rural  towns  and  two  city  centers.  Today  there  are  nine 
congregations  in  this  area  with  each  group  carrying  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  pastoral  oversight.  Two  missionary 
families  serve  in  a supporting  relationship  to  these  churches 
and  in  area  evangelism.  A solid  base  has  been  established 
in  “rural”  Japan. 

Since  1962  the  church  has  expanded  into  urban  centers  in 
western  Hokkaido  with  four  groups  now  located  in  the  two 
largest  cities,  Sapporo  and  Asahikawa,  and  in  Furano, 
newly  opened  evangelism  center.  Three  Japanese  brethren 
are  serving  these  churches  with  two  missionary  families  as- 
sisting and  helping  in  area  evangelism. 

Among  the  People 

Of  Japan’s  100  million  people,  70  percent  live  in  the  city 
and  the  rate  continues  to  rise.  During  the  five-year  period, 
1960-1965,  Hokkaido’s  population  increased  2.6  percent 
(now  5,200,000).  During  this  same  period  city  population 
increased  8.9  percent  while  rural  population  decreased  4.8 
percent.  Cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  where  Men- 
nonite churches  are  located  follow:  Sapporo  (800,000),  Asa- 
hikawa (280,000),  Kushiro  (200,000),  and  Obihiro  (130,000). 

The  Mennonite  church  in  Hokkaido  is  concerned  about 
this  cityward  movement  of  “displaced”  persons  and  families. 
Three  years  ago  Hiroshi  Kaneko  moved  with  his  family  to 
Asahikawa  to  relocate  the  radio  evangelism  office.  There  is 
now  a congregation  of  20  members  in  this  responsive  area. 

The  Charles  Shenk  family  recently  moved  from  the  rural 
community  of  Shibecha,  where  they  had  worked  for  eight 
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Ken  Reed  (right),  overseas  mission  associate,  teaches  English  in  Asahi- 
kawa.  Here  he  is  conversing  with  a university  professor  at  a garden 
party  held  at  the  home  of  James  and  Faith  Wenger,  also  OMA’s. 

years,  to  suburban  Kushiro.  Shenk  wrote,  “All  of  the 
planning  we  have  done  together  with  pastor  Tanase  and 
workers  of  the  Kushiro  church.  We  are  involved  basically 
(and  happily)  in  their  outreach  program.  We  are  located  in 
an  area  where  they  wanted  us  and  for  which  they  have  had 
a burden  for  many  years.’’  Shenks  are  discovering  that  many 
of  their  neighbors  are  also  new  in  the  community  and 
looking  for  rootage  in  meaningful  relationships.  Akira 
Mimoto,  post-office  employee  and  student  in  the  evening 
classes  of  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School,  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Kushiro  church  to  work  with  Shenks.  This  Kushiro 
development  focuses  the  desire  of  the  church  for  evangelistic 
missionary  co-workers  who  will  live  on  the  frontier  and  lead 
the  church  in  evangelism. 

Special  Ministries 

This  year  Ukichi  Kondo  completes  his  studies  in  the 
leadership  training  program  established  three  years  ago.  The 
Kondos  will  serve  with  the  Shibecha  church.  Other  ded- 
icated young  people  are  enrolled  in  the  evening  classes 
of  EHBS  in  Kushiro  and  in  associated  study  programs  else- 
where. 

English  teachers  have  a plus  quality  in  their  daily  work. 
They  branch  out  from  the  stance  of  Christian  commitment 
within  a local  believer’s  fellowship  to  remove  barriers  to 
Christ.  Short-term  English  teacher  Ken  Reed  is  convinced 
that  “English  is  one  of  the  hottest  selling  articles  in  Japan, 
23  years  after  the  war  and  four  after  the  Tokyo  Olympics 
[making]  English  one  of  the  finest  bridges  into  Japanese 
lives.  Two  English  teaching  couples,  having  completed  three 
years,  have  elected  for  longer  terms. 

Children  are  God’s  gift — even  missionary  children!  Hok- 
kaido International  School  (grades  one  to  nine)  and  the 
names  of  Arietta,  Marjorie,  and  Grace  mean  much  to  us 
parents.  Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser’s  selfless  service  makes 


a home  away  from  home  for  our  children. 

With  the  other  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups 
in  Japan  we  have  experienced  fruitful  cooperation  in  produc- 
ing Anabaptist-related  literature;  in  sharing  together  in 
evangelism  and  church  planting  in  Tokyo  metropolis;  in  re- 
lating to  Tokyo-situated  Christian  Academy  in  Japan  where 
20  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  missionary  teenagers 
are  now  enrolled. 

Energetic  involvement  of  Japanese  Christian  leadership  is 
now  felt  in  the  support  of  a joint  peace  witness.  Takio 
Tanase  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Japan-MCC  Consulting 
Committee  which  was  reorganized  in  1967  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  “assisting  local  churches  in  studying  biblically 
and  historically  their  social  responsibility  in  the  present 
situation  in  Japan,  and  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
findings  in  actual  practice.”  Participation  in  reconciliation 
work  camps  in  Korea,  Japan,  and  Taiwan  and  in  Peace 
Seminars  is  enlarging  vision  and  cultivating  personal  con- 
viction. 

For  the  Sake  of  the  World 

Japan  in  1968  is  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  Meiji 
Restoration,  remembering  the  nation’s  pilgrimage  from 
“Samurai  isolation”  to  a modern  nation  with  “self-assured 
leadership.”  Japan’s  influence  in  international  councils,  es- 
pecially in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  the 
coming  years. 

It  is  this  Japan,  however,  whose  social  ethics  and  history 
courses  in  public  school  textbooks  present  Christianity  as 
“the  religion  of  the  West  . . . incompatible  with  the  nature 
and  ideologies  of  the  Japanese  nation.” 

Yukio  Mishima,  one  of  Japan’s  popular  novelists,  expresses 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  by  stating,  “It  will  shackle  us 
with  absolute  norm  of  conduct  which  would  take  away  our 
freedom.”  College  students  interviewed  feel  that  religion  is 
necessary  only  for  those  who  have  no  self-confidence.  It  is 
out  of  date. 

The,  only  effective  answer  to  these  objections  is  trans- 
formed, living  disciples.  It  is  Christian  homes  like  the  Hata- 
nos  and  the  Yaguchis.  It  is  believers  living  Christ’s  freedom 
with  joy  and  steadfastness.  Men  at  work,  like  Kanno  San 
at  the  Food  Sales  Center  and  Tamura  San  in  his  hat  store; 
and  women  in  their  homes,  like  Mrs.  Moriuchi  and  Mrs. 
Fujita;  and  students  like  Ichikawa  and  Asamizu  preparing  to 
serve.  It  is  Christian  fellowships  scattered  as  leaven  through 
the  lumps  of  social  groupings,  like  Yuai  in  Sapporo  city  and 
the  Pilot  Farm  group  near  Nakashibetsu.  It  is  concerned 
believers  sharing  conversation  with  friends  across  coffee 
shop  tables,  in  crowded  trains,  or  in  homes. 

But  there  is  a healthy  unrest  among  us.  Is  this  church 
really  losing  her  life  for  the  sake  of  the  world?  Are  we  a 
missionary  church,  going  beyond  self  to  become  a giving, 
going  church  aglow  with  the  Spirit?  Yes,  with  thanksgiving.  □ 
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Leisure— Bane  or  Blessing? 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 


Leisure  time  is  on  the  increase  for  Americans.  Repre- 
sentative Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  observes  that  automa- 
tion and  laborsaving  devices  are  giving  Americans  a ten- 
year  bonus  of  leisure  time.  That,  he  thinks,  could  lead  to 
wholesale  boredom.  Another  has  predicted  that  by  2000  a man 
will  have  32-hour  working  week  and  retire  at  55  years  of 
age.  This  would  double  his  time  for  leisure  activities. 

Will  time  rest  heavily  on  our  hands?  Dr.  Donald  Lindsley, 
a psychologist  at  the  University  of  California,  foresees  the 
time  when  most  men  “will  languish  unhappily  in  the  leisure 
they  do  not  want.’ 

Will  the  leisure  time  be  a blessing?  Will  it  return  meaning 
and  value  to  the  recipient  and  others?  “We  need  a 
Christian  theology  of  leisure  which  sees  time  as  a divine 
gift  and  which  recognizes  that  there  must  be  quality  and  com- 
mitment in  our  use  of  it,”  says  A.  G.  Huegli. 

Let  us  look  at  this  problem  in  more  detail  and  try  to 
find  a way  of  making  leisure  time  fruitful. 

Reasons  for  Leisure 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  additional  free  time. 
Youth  have  more  free  time  because  they  are  given  less 
routine  assignments  in  the  home.  Mother’s  automatic  washer 
eliminates  carrying  water  to  be  heated.  If  the  family  lives 
on  the  farm,  the  milking  parlor  which  one  man  can  operate 
has  replaced  the  family  milking  time.  The  steers  and 
chickens  are  fed  by  pushing  a button.  If  the  family  lives  in 
the  city,  their  lot  may  be  so  small  it  denies  them  the  privilege 
of  a garden.  There  may  be  just  a little  lawn  to  mow.  So  it 
is  hard  to  find  something  for  a youth  to  do.  He  may  not  be 
employed  at  a young  age  either  because  that  job  is  needed 
by  a family  head. 

Dad’s  working  hours  are  reduced.  “In  1860  the  average 
worker  spent  68.0  hour  a week  at  his  job.  If  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a five-day  week,  he  was  putting  in  13.6  hours 
a day.  ...  In  1960  the  hours  per  week  on  the  job  shrunk 
to  37.5,  while  the  working  day  had  diminished  to  7.5  hours” 
(Rudolph  F.  Norden).  Some  of  the  time  when  he  is  free 
from  the  job  can  hardly  be  called  leisure.  Sebastian  de 
Grazia  made  a study  and  found  that  the  average  male 
working  in  the  U.S.  spends  8.5  hours  traveling  to  and  from 
the  job  and  is  occupied  for  seven  or  more  hours  around 
the  house. 

Another  time  off  for  the  working  man  is  his  vacation. 


Willis  L.  Breckbill  is  the  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  annual  paid  vacation  is  commonplace  for  the  laborer 
or  office  man.  Recently,  because  of  an  agreement  between  the 
labor  unions  and  steel  companies  a man  gets  a thirteen- 
week  vacation  every  fifth  year.  During  that  time  he  is  free 
to  travel  or  catch  up  on  the  work  around  the  house  or 
loaf. 

Enoch  W.  Patten,  a Chicago  newspaperman,  wrote,  “I 
became  a senior  citizen  at  exactly  12:01  a.m.  on  my  65th 
birthday.”  The  third  reason  for  more  free  time  in  our 
society  is  the  early  retirement  age  with  the  prospects  of 
the  man  living  longer  than  his  father  did.  Many  men  look 
forward  to  retirement  when  they  can  be  their  own  boss  and 
do  what  they  want.  The  first  year  they  do  all  those  things 
they  always  wanted  to  do.  For  some  the  days  following 
are  described  as  “having  nothing  to  do  and  all  day  to  do 
it  in.” 

The  reason  for  late  employment,  short  hours,  and  early 
retirement  is  automation.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  automation  dries  up  two  million  jobs  a 
year.  This  means  some  are  laid  off,  but  also,  because  there 
are  fewer  jobs,  less  are  employed.  How  the  new  process  of 
cybernetics  eliminates  jobs  is  illustrated  by  employment  by 
telephone  systems.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  number  of 
telephone  operators  dropped  from  130,000  to  81,000.  The 
volume  of  traffic  increased  by  80  percent  while  40  percent 
fewer  operators  were  hired.  So  the  formula  is  easily  seen. 
Fewer  jobs  and  more  people  equals  shorter  working  hours 
and  more  free  time. 

Fruitless  Frustration 

A small  girl  wandered  aimlessly  from  the  rest  of  the 
children  on  the  playground  with  no  smile  of  pleasure,  no 
childish  shouts  of  glee. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  was  asked. 

“Oh,  she  said  disconsolately,  "now  is  when  I have  to 
enjoy  myself.” 

If  it  is  true  that  little  children  shall  lead  us,  this  one  is 
off  to  a head  start.  Not  only  are  people  killing  time  but  the 
boredom  of  leisure  time  is  killing  people. 

What  is  sad  about  our  age  is  that  the  masses  are  misled 
in  their  “fun-loving.”  Their  emptiness  drives  men  to  search 
for  happiness.  But  even  with  additional  leisure,  happiness  is 
not  found.  Recently  a group  of  tourists  were  polled  with  the 
question:  “Where  would  you  most  like  to  go  if  neither  time 
nor  money  mattered?”  More  of  them  wanted  to  go  to 
Disneyland  than  wanted  to  go  around  the  world. 

We  are  encouraged  in  the  fun-loving  theme  by  the  adver- 
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tisements  of  the  day.  Brushing  our  teeth  with  a certain  kind 
of  toothpaste  is  “fun.”  The  newest  jet  plane  is  “relaxing.” 
Soap  flakes  make  “glamorous”  suds.  It  is  “fun”  to  paint  the 
house  with  so-and-so’s  paint.  Kitchen  appliances  are  “smart.” 
All  the  oversized  promises  produce  an  undersized  enjoyment. 

Television  watching  consumes  more  leisure  time  for  the 
American  than  any  other  activity.  According  to  the  C.  A. 
Nielson  Company  92  percent  of  the  American  homes  have  at 
least  one  television  set.  The  average  family  spends  six  hours 
and  eight  minutes  a day  viewing  TV.  Many  of  the  programs 
are  of  a fantasy  nature  that  would  keep  a person  from 
thinking  about  himself  but  certainly  would  not  contribute  much 
of  eternal  importance.  Today’s  courts  testify  that  TV  has 
contributed  ideas  to  the  criminal  which  caused  his  misbe- 
havior. 

Between  1940  and  1960  the  publication  of  books  has  gone 
up  445  percent.  Some  of  the  largest  selling  titles  are  porno- 
graphic, describing  illicit  behavior.  These  are  found  in  most 
any  drugstore  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  both  teenagers 
and  retired  grandfathers. 

Because  of  the  automatic  appliances  in  the  home.  Mother 
has  more  free  time.  A doctor  said  many  American  house- 
wives are  becoming  “bored,  neurotic,  fat,  delinquent,  and 
even  alcoholic.” 

Vacation  time  can  be  a blessing,  but  often  the  vacationer 
returns  more  fatigued  than  when  he  left.  There  seems  to  be 
an  exhausting  drive  to  have  fun  rather  than  relax.  It  seems 
as  if  some  have  reworked  the  Great  Commission  to  read, 
“Go  into  all  the  world  and  take  pictures  of  every  nation.” 
“At  any  rate,”  writes  Norman  M.  Lobenz,  “the  important 
thing  nowadays  is  to  have  fun,  or  to  look  as  if  you  are 
having  fun,  or  to  think  you  are  having  fun,  or  at  least  to 
make  believe  you  are  having  fun. 

The  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  in  alcoholic  house- 
wives, and  in  gambling  and  entertainment-seeking  husbands 
confirms  the  thought  that  many  are  bored  with  the  addi- 
tional leisure.  This  creates  a problem  within  our  nation. 
“The  most  dangerous  threat  hanging  over  American  society 
is  the  threat  of  leisure,”  states  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  He 
continues,  “Those  who  have  the  least  preparation  for 
leisure  will  have  the  most  of  it.” 

Rudolph  F.  Norden  helps  us  conclude  this  point  and  move 
on  to  the  next.  “Leisure  is  a liability  for  the  ‘hollow  men.’ 
All  the  evils  in  the  B-zone — burden,  boredom,  barrenness, 
bane — descend  on  people  swamped  with  free  time  if  they 
don’t  know  who  they  are,  whose  they  are,  and  why  they 
are  in  this  world.  For  ‘full  men,’  that  is,  for  those  who,  in 
Paul’s  words,  ‘know  the  love  of  Christ’  and  are  ‘filled  with 
the  Spirit,’  leisure  brings  other  B-zone  effects:  blessings, 
benefits,  bonuses.  That  is  because  leisure  is  fitted  into  the 
framework  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

Fruitfully  Forward 

We  are  concerned  about  redeeming  those  periods  of  leisure 
which  may  become  times  of  anxiety  into  times  of  fruit- 
fulness. A golden  text  for  the  Christian  view  of  leisure  is 
1 Tim.  6:17  (NEB):  “Instruct  those  who  are  rich  in  this 
world’s  goods  not  to  be  proud,  and  not  to  fix  their  hopes  on 


so  uncertain  a thing  as  money,  but  upon  God,  who  endows 
us  richly  with  all  things  to  enjoy.”0  Our  leisure  time  is 
because  we  live  in  a wealthy  society  but  this  does  not  mean 
we  dare  trust  in  it.  We  rather  need  to  employ  everything 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  God.  Leisure  is  given  to  enjoy 
but  also  to  use.  Jesus  told  the  story  of  a would-be  country 
gentleman  who  was  rich  and  was  ready  to  take  his  ease. 
But  he  was  not  rich  toward  God.  What  if  we  gain  the  world 
and  lose  our  own  souls  in  ease  and  leisure? 

It  is  unfair  to  identify  leisure  with  sinful  sloth.  It  was 
right  for  Jesus  to  take  time  off  and  sleep  in  the  boat 
rather  than  insisting  that  He  had  to  do  the  rowing.  It  was 
right  for  Him  to  try  to  get  away  from  the  crowds  for 
relaxation  and  prayer.  It  is  also  right  for  us!  However, 
the  time  does  need  to  be  purposeful  even  if  it  is  quietness. 
A wise  man  said,  “He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit 
is  like  a city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls 
(Prov.  25:28). 

Leisure  should  be  personally  beneficial.  In  a day  of  noisy 
factories,  cars  and  planes,  music  pounding  one’s  eardrums 
in  every  public  place,  there  needs  to  be  a time  for  quiet. 
"All  the  unhappiness  of  men  arises  from  one  single  fact, 
that  they  cannot  stay  quiet  in  their  own  chamber,”  wrote 
Pascal.  Luther  added,  “We  also  serve  God  by  doing  nothing, 
in  fact,  in  no  way  more  than  by  doing  nothing.”  The  refresh- 
ment of  quiet  is  important.  A Christian  of  today  needs  to  be 
informed.  The  books  and  magazines  of  our  day  contain  a 
wealth  of  information  if  the  Christian  will  use  his  time  to 
discover  it. 

The  family  should  benefit  from  vacations.  A time  of  re- 
laxing together  is  a time  to  learn  to  know  each  other  in  a 
better  way  and  thus  deepens  communion.  Vacation  should 
be  planned  so  that  it  is  not  too  crowded.  It  should  be  plan- 
ned by  the  family  so  that  the  husband  cannot  sing  this 
song: 

“Vacation  days  are  free  from  care, 

My  boss  says  when,  my  wife  says  where.” 
Family  camping  is  a present  interest  and  a good  one.  There 
is  much  to  be  desired  in  this  rather  than  each  member  of 
the  family  going  to  his  own  age-group  camp. 

The  community  could  benefit  from  the  free  time  of  its 
members.  Boys’  and  girls'  activities  need  direction  from  adults. 
Community  improvements  are  needed.  Time  to  socialize  and 
witness  to  the  neighbor  will  bring  benefit  to  both.  A com- 
munity picnic  is  a good  way  to  get  acquainted  and  to  get 
close  enough  to  bear  the  others’  burdens. 

The  church  should  also  benefit  from  free  time.  People 
are  needed  to  care  for  the  property.  But  more  than  this,  to 
care  for  the  people.  We  are  to  do  good,  but  especially  to 
those  of  the  household  of  faith.  Hospital  visiting,  visiting 
the  sick,  sharing  faith  with  the  unbeliever,  is  valuable  and 
meaningful  to  all  involved. 

Leisure  is  bane  and  boring  for  those  seeking  self-happiness, 
but  is  a blessing  for  those  who  lose  themselves  in  service 
for  Christ.  □ 

"The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1961. 
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Sick  Movies 
and 

Dancing 

By  Ella  May  Miller 

Some  years  ago  I heard  Carl  Sandburg  voice  his  opinion 
about  the  movies.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  majority  of 
them.  The  plots  were  lousy.  Movies  can’t  be  very  good,  he 
commented,  because  too  many  were  produced  in  too  short  a 
time.  It  requires  much  time  to  produce  a good  movie. 

I wonder  what  he’d  say  about  many  of  the  current  ones! 

Wholesome  Pleasure 

My  concern  is  that  too  many  children  and  young  people, 
and  older  ones  as  well,  depend  on  commercial  entertainment 
portraying  violence,  horror,  and  sex  perversion. 

Each  week  they  pay  much  money  for  worthless,  even 
harmful,  so-called  pleasure  at  the  sacrifice  of  creative,  whole- 
some pleasure.  “That  man  is  richest  whose  pleasures  are 
cheapest.” 

Benjamin  Franklin  also  expressed  his  opinion:  “Many  a 
man  thinks  he  is  buying  pleasure  when  he  is  really  selling 
himself  a slave  to  it.” 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I’m  not  against  fun  and  pleas- 
ures, against  enjoying  life.  I’m  not  against  good  movies. 

We  need  some  periods  of  relaxation  and  entertainment.  It 
keeps  us  balanced,  as  someone  has  said:  “It  is  a sound 
psychological  fact  that  we  are  healthier  and  heartier  if  we 
take  time  out  now  and  then  for  entertainment.  It  isn’t  a 
sin  to  do  anything  that  affords  healthy  pleasure  and  is 
within  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  common  decen- 
cy.” ' 

Not  Decent 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  of  current  entertainment 
is  not  within  the  laws  of  common  decency,  although,  unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  to  keep  within  the  laws  of  the  land;  that 
is,  laws  are  becoming  so  elastic  they  stretch  around  most 
anything  nowadays!  Efforts  are  being  made  toward  censor- 
ship to  prevent  children  from  seeing  violence,  horror,  and 
obscene  pictures.  But  seemingly  that’s  falling  through. 

To  keep  certain  movies  from  children  also  takes  them 
away  from  adults.  The  court  defines  that  as  a violation  of 
our  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech! 

This  was  an  address  given  on  the  Heart  to  Heart  Broadcast. 


And  the  “no  admittance  to  minors”  is  often  a laugh. 
Anyone  paying  admission  gets  in. 

"Sick  Movies " 

One  lone  voice  exposing  our  current  movies  is  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith.  2 

She  says  in  one  movie  children  saw  a dead  man  strung  up 
by  his  ankles  and  his  throat  slit.  A zombi  was  decapitated 
by  a shovel.  A wooden  stake  was  hammered  into  a vam- 
pire’s chest,  as  twisting  and  writhing  she  was  held  on  the 
table. 

A recent  new  big  technicolor  movie  shows  a boy’s  mother 
being  skinned  alive. 

Senator  Smith  protests  against  children  being  exposed  to 
such  sick  violence,  as  they  contribute  toward  the  $3  billion- 
a-year  motion  picture  industry. 

According  to  a survey  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  youngsters  19  and  under  form  52  percent  of 
those  attending  the  theaters;  15  percent  are  children  10-14; 
boys  and  girls  nine  and  under  represent  16  percent. 

Their  movie  diet  consists  of  sex,  violence,  and  sadism. 

Effects  on  Children 

The  eye  gate  is  a most  forceful  teaching  agency.  And  as 
the  Bible  states,  if  your  eye  is  trained  to  see  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  pure,  your  whole  self  becomes  such.  But  if 
your  eye  is  evil,  so  is  your  whole  self.  Why  then  are  chil- 
dren permitted  to  view  such  movies? 

Some  advocate  that  violence  on  the  screen  serves  as  an 
outlet  for  the  child’s  aggression.  Viewing  them  satisfies  him. 
Then  he  isn’t  tempted  to  do  acts  of  violence. 

However,  many  psychologists  agree  that  media  violence 
is  more  likely  to  incite  a child  to  aggressive  acts  than  to 
release  his  hostile  energy.  This  is  true  also  for  the  child 
exposed  to  violence  in  animated  cartoons. 

Violence,  horror,  sick  sadism,  sensuality,  and  immorality 
on  the  screen  can  very  definitely  damage  a child’s  normal 
development.  He  loses  appreciation  for  the  good  and  right. 
His  sensitive  feelings  become  hardened  and  calloused. 

Fit  for  Adults? 

Frankly,  I question  if  these  movies  are  fit  for  adult  au- 
diences either!  What  does  it  profit  a man  or  a woman  to 
view  sadism,  violence,  killing,  murder,  and  sex  perversion? 

One  teenager  tells  how  the  movies  influenced  him.  He 
was  in  bondage  to  them.  He  began  stealing  money  to  pay 
for  them.  He  attended  to  escape  from  thinking,  from  reality. 
His  strongest  criticism  was  their  effect  on  his  thoughts.  He 
admitted,  “The  movies  did  more  to  corrupt  my  thinking 
and  provoke  temptation  than  any  other  influence  upon  my 
life.”  He  received  a perverted  outlook  on  sex. 

It  seems  we  can’t  convince  our  lawmakers  to  pass  laws 
prohibiting  the  making  of,  or  children  viewing,  these  sick 
movies,  but  if  the  public  wouldn’t  go  to  see  them,  would 
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choose  only  wholesome  ones,  movie  producers  would  soon 
have  to  stop  producing  these  bad  ones. 

Dancing  Is  Old 

I’m  thinking  of  another  popular  form  of  entertainment — 
dancing. 

Now  dancing  isn’t  new.  It’s  as  old  as  people. 

In  the  Bible  we  even  read  about  dancing  people.  But 
dancing  in  Bible  times  differs  in  many  ways  from  present- 
day  social  dancing.  It  compared  to  folk  dancing.  Or  they 
danced  alone. 

Their  reason  for  dancing  was  quite  different  from  today. 
They  danced  as  part  of  a spontaneous  celebration  or  as  part 
of  a ceremony.  It  was  an  expression  of  joy  and  happiness — 
often  praise  to  God  for  some  great  blessing  or  benefit  re- 
ceived from  Him. 

Even  today  in  many  cultures  dancing  is  a part  of  their 
worship  experiences. 

Social  Dancing 

Close  dancing  among  mixed  sexes  is  quite  another  subject. 

Don  Lonie,  prominent  youth  speaker,  says,  “No  boy  can 
hold  a thinly  dressed  girl  close  to  him  on  the  dance  floor 
and  remain  pure  in  his  thinking.  ...” 

Social  workers,  police,  parents,  and  ministers  often  hear 
the  sobbing  confession,  “It  was  after  the  dance.” 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  head,  says,  “Most  juvenile  crime 
has  its  inception  in  the  dance  hall,  either  public  or  private.” 

Dr.  E.  S.  Donners,  eminent  nerve  specialist  of  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  states,  “As  a medical  man,  I flatly  charge 
that  modern  social  dancing  is  fundamentally  sinful  and  evil 
. . . that  dancing’s  charm  is  based  on  sex  appeal.  It  is  not 
safe  to  subject  even  the  strongest  men  and  women  to  the 
subtle  temptation  of  the  dance.  A trail  of  broken  homes 
proves  this!” 

Louis  J.  Guyon,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Paradise,  one 
of  Chicago’s  largest  dance  halls,  said:  “We  know  that  sex  is 
the  strongest  impulse  planted  in  the  human  race.  You  can 
just  picture  the  effect  on  a boy  or  girl  . . . when  this  hun- 
ger is  keenest,  ...  of  one  of  these  dances  which  calls  for 
close  bodily  contact.  Yet,  we  find  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  dancing  this  way  . . . and  whose  fool  parents  look  on 
complacently.  The  form  of  dancing  is  a menace  to  the  future 
of  our  nation.” 

There’s  another  form  of  modern  dancing  among  youth — 
pop  dancing,  not  the  close  bodily  contact,  but  which  arouses 
youngsters  to  such  an  emotional  pitch  and  frenzy  that  often 
they  become  hysterical  and  lose  all  inhibitions. 

Non  -participation 

Should  one  take  a definite  stand  against  participating  in 
sensuous  dancing  or  attending  bawdy  movies? 

It  isn’t  easy,  but  it  can  be  done  ...  is  being  done  by 
many,  even  by  young  people  today.  And  no  one  loses  re- 


spect for  them. 

Your  child  need  never  apologize  for  not  attending  a sick 
movie  or  a sensuous,  frenzied  dance,  school  or  otherwise.  If 
a date  asks  for  such  an  occasion,  the  response  can  be  forth- 
right, a tactful  refusal  stating  why,  at  the  same  time  making 
it  clear  that  they  would  enjoy  some  other  activity. 

Some  suggested  rules  for  measuring  questionable  enter- 
tainment or  activity  are: 

1.  Will  it  harm  me? 

2.  Is  it  a compromise  with  wrong? 

3.  Does  it  involve  wrong  company? 

4.  Can  I take  Jesus  with  me? 

5.  Is  it  God’s  will  for  me? 

Plan  Wholesome  Entertainment 

As  parents  you’ll  want  to  instill  within  your  children  a 
desire  for  wholesome,  decent  entertainment. 

Plan  for  good  clean  fun,  creative  fun,  during  your  chil- 
dren’s growing  years.  Then  as  teenagers  they  won’t  need  to 
depend  entirely  on  commercial  entertainment. 

Open  up  your  home  to  entertaining  their  friends. 

Encourage  them  with  friends  and  on  dates  to  participate 
in  unquestionable  activities  such  as:  picnics,  athletic  events, 
miniature  golf,  bowling  at  a decent  alley,  home  parties — 
making  candy,  pizza,  playing  games,  listening  to  music — 
church  activities,  wholesome  entertainment,  skating  or 
sledding;  a work  project — at  home,  in  your  community  or 
church. 

Neither  you  nor  your  children  have  to  patronize  today’s 
sick  movies  or  risqu^  social  dances  in  order  to  have  fun. 

Determine,  as  did  the  psalmist  centuries  ago,  “I  will  not 
set  before  my  eyes  anything  that  is  base.  ...  I will  know 
nothing  of  evil”  (Ps.  101:3,  4). 

I want  to  repeat:  Fun  belongs.  Relaxing  entertainment  be- 
longs. All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy,  makes 
Mom  a dull  woman.  Dad  a sour  man.  But,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  and  as  those  who  love  Jesus  Christ,  let’s 
choose  entertainment  that’s  decent,  that  makes  us  better 
children,  better  parents!  But  let  it  be  that  which  gives 
“healthy  pleasure  and  is  within  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
laws  of  common  decency.”  □ 

1.  Selected. 

2.  "Sick  Movies,"  Reader's  Digest , December  1967. 


Self  Wrapped 

Unconcerned  people 
live  in  the  miniature  world 
of  low-lying  fog. 

—Ruth  King  Duerksen 
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Many  prominent  people  have  spoken  eloquently  about  an 
impending  crisis  which  threatens  to  tear  the  American  social 
fabric  apart  at  the  seams.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  other  individuals,  apparently  not  recognizing  the  grav- 
ity of  the  ghetto  dilemma,  who  have  promoted  a sense  of 
apathetic  indifference  and  false  security  by  easily  concluding 
that  problems  of  poverty  have  always  plagued  mankind;  the 
needs  confronting  America’s  poor  are  not  really  at  all  differ- 
ent from  the  poverty  experienced  elsewhere  in  the  world 
during  any  period  of  history,  they  say. 

However,  there  is  something  special  about  the  brand  of 
poverty  “made  in  America.  Its  terrible  consequences  are 
measured  not  only  as  obvious  physical  needs,  but  also  by 
the  way  it  saps  the  resources  of  its  people.  For  indeed,  if 
America  has  been  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  brave,  it 
has  also  been  home  for  the  enslaved  and  the  demoralized! 

Crisis  events  coupled  with  glorious  victories  or  humiliating 
defeats  are  the  bench  marks  around  which  history  is  re- 
corded. Speaking  in  another  era,  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  and  the  birth  of  this  nation,  Thomas  Paine 
said,  “These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.’’  Historians 
of  the  future  will  also  no  doubt  be  recording  that  American 
cities  in  the  later  years  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  also  provided  tough  dilemmas  that  “tried  men’s 
souls.’’  America,  born  in  the  crisis  of  a revolution,  was 
molded  by  the  crisis  of  a civil  war  and  is  now  being  tested 
largely  in  the  cities  by  the  unfinished  business  of  that  war. 

Housing 

Cincinnati  has  streets  of  deteriorating  and  dilapidated 
houses  were  2 1/2-room  unfurnished  apartments  rent  for 
$100  per  month,  often  not  including  basic  utilities.  “The 
Federal  Government  estimates  that  there  are  today  five 
million  substandard  dwellings  in  the  United  States  cities, 
many  of  them  without  running  water  or  indoor  toilets’ 

( Senior  Scholastic). 

In  a time  when  newspapers  are  telling  us  about  pilot 
cities,  public  housing,  and  model  neighborhoods,  it  has  been 
easy  to  conclude  that  while  progress  has  been  slow  we  have 
moved  forward.  Such  optimism  is  shattered  in  a book  en- 
titled The  Exploding  Metropolis  in  which  Daniel  Seligman 
reports:  “The  number  of  people  crowded  into  slums  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  population  of  the  city  as  a whole.’’ 

The  incongruous  but  seemingly  unavoidable  dilemma  of  city 
planners  is  that  (1)  more  dwelling  units  are  destroyed  by 
demolition  than  are  created  by  redevelopment,  and  (2)  when 
citizens  of  the  inner  cities  must  be  relocated  for  urban  re- 
newal they  are  generally  relocated  in  adjacent  deteriorating 
housing,  thereby  compounding  the  problem  urban  renewal 

Bruce  Harder  is  associate  director  of  Voluntary  Service  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
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sought  to  correct.  If  complex  problems  ever  have  simple 
solutions,  the  battle  for  better  housing  will  be  decided  by 
arithmetic  of  new  housing  versus  the  in-migration  of  new 
slum  residents. 

Jobs  and  Employment 

If  better  housing  could  solve  some  basic  family  needs,  it 
will  also  mean  that  the  impoverished  residents  of  our  inner 
cities  will  need  better  jobs  to  afford  such  housing.  While  for 
millions  of  Americans  the  employment  picture  has  never 
been  brighter  and  the  economy  has  been  moving  along  at 
full  employment,  the  unemployment  situation  for  inner  city 
residents  has  not  been  markedly  altered.  Increasingly,  what 
skills  and  training  the  unemployed  have  are  not  market- 
able for  employment  ads  which  call  for  teachers,  nurses, 
doctors,  policemen,  tool  makers,  middle  management  execu- 
tives, machinists,  and  computer  programmers.  Experts  are 
more  and  more  fearful  that  the  3,023,000  unemployed  as  of 
December  1967  are  predominantly  hard  core  unemployables. 

When  President  Johnson  indicated  several  months  ago  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  that  seven  million  new  jobs 
had  been  created  during  the  past  several  years,  he  was  not 
able  to  report  that  these  jobs  were  created  in  those  employ- 
ment categories  where  they  are  needed  most — for  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  and  underemployed. 

An  MCC  worker  recently  said  that  he  had  once  been  in- 
terested in  encouraging  young  people  of  the  inner  city  to 
apply  for  jobs  and  he  actually  helped  them  prepare  for  the 
employment  interview.  But  now  he  is  more  hesitant  to  do 
so.  Even  in  a time  when  minimum  wage  legislation  provides 
some  guarantees,  many  of  the  jobs  for  the  unskilled  are 
totally  unthinkable  and  pay  little.  This  MCC  volunteer 
found  it  difficult  to  face  dejected  young  people  who  were 
turned  away  by  prospective  employers  and  were  hence  fac- 
ing one  more  defeat.  And  finally,  he  said,  “How  do  you 
tell  inner  city  residents  that  in  many  cases  white-collar  jobs 
for  suburbanites  are  becoming  more  plentiful  while  jobs  for 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  city  dwellers  become  more 
scarce?” 

Health  and  Education 

Though  classroom  absenteeism  is  not  discouraged  by 
school  administrators  and  classroom  order  is  sometimes  bar- 
baric, MCC  workers  continue  to  see  education  as  a main 
escape  route  from  the  cycle  of  slum  poverty.  But  to  help 
the  cycle  of  poverty,  situations  such  as  exist  in  one  Ameri- 
can city  served  by  an  MCC  VS  unit  must  be  remedied. 
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hat  Is  Good  and  Bad 


Classroom  absenteeism  is  indirectly  encouraged  because 
regular  attendance  would  overcrowd  the  limited  educational 
facilities  which  have  been  provided  to  serve  this  particular 
slum  neighborhood. 

In  another  prominent  American  city  where  there  is  a VS 
unit,  young  elementary  school  children  are  virtually  expelled 
from  the  school  when  they  become  discipline  problems.  Even 
more  basic,  education  experts  indicate  that  inner  city  curricu- 
lums  will  need  to  be  revamped  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
present  system  is  geared  only  to  college  preparation  and 
this  emphasis  completely  misses  the  academically  unprepared 
ghetto  youth. 

Concerning  health  in  the  inner  city,  Job  Corps  has  found 
that  80  percent  of  its  applicants  have  not  seen  a doctor  or 
dentist  for  ten  years.  Rat  control  and  garbage  collection  are 
also  serious  matters  of  health. 

Family  Breakdown 

Perhaps  the  most  demoralizing  problem  for  workers  is  the 
evident  increase  of  family  disintegration  among  ghetto  resi- 
dents. The  much  discussed  Moynihan  report  states,  “Less 
than  50  percent  of  Negro  youth  reach  18  years  of  age  hav- 
ing lived  with  both  parents.  Twenty-one  percent  of  Negro 
families  are  fatherless.  Twenty-five  to  40  percent  of  Negro 
children  are  illegitimately  born.”  Workers  assigned  to  inner 
city  locations  must  learn  to  deal  with  whole  new  categories 
of  morality.  Imagine  the  shock  and  initial  futility  felt  by 
one  MCC  worker  in  Washington  who  learned  that  in  the 
particular  neighborhood  where  she  was  working  a young, 
unmarried  teenage  girl  held  a superior  status  among  her  un- 
married peers  because  she  mothered  an  illegitimate  child! 

Returning  to  the  Moynihan  report  once  again:  “The 
evidence — not  final  but  powerfully  persuasive — is  that  the 
Negro  family  in  the  urban  ghetto  is  crumbling.  For  vast 
numbers  the  fabric  of  conventional  social  relationships  has 
all  but  disintegrated.”  By  honestly  assessing  such  facts  it 
becomes  easy  to  understand  that  poverty  is  the  oppressor. 
Poverty  dulls  the  senses  of  morality  and  these  problems 
must  also  be  part  of  our  spiritual  concern.  It  should  cut 
deeply  to  hear  the  poor  charge  that  the  church  has  always 
fostered  a false  sense  of  optimism  for  society’s  downtrodden. 

Violence  and  Lawlessness 

The  foregoing  are  problems  MCC  workers  are  learning 
to  understand.  But  now,  even  as  these  workers  struggle 
with  the  problems  of  life  in  the  inner  city,  darker  clouds  of 
even  more  serious  social  disintegration  loom  on  the  horizon. 


While  society  has  chosen  to  work  at  its  city  problems  slow- 
ly and  methodically,  violence  and  lawlessness  threaten  order- 
ly growth  in  many  of  our  larger  cities.  The  events  of  last 
summer  in  Newark,  Detroit,  and  58  other  metropolitan  cen- 
ters have  left  everyone  with  a feeling  of  uneasiness  as  we 
approach  the  summer  of  1968 — now  only  one  month  away. 
MCC  VS  units  in  Atlanta  and  Cincinnati  are  both  located 
in  potentially  explosive  neighborhoods. 

While  it  is  relatively  easy  for  us  as  a peace  church  to 
reach  some  conclusions  about  violence  and  lawlessness, 
various  interpretations  have  been  offered  by  others.  Profes- 
sor Seymour  Martin  Lipsit  of  the  psychology  and  govern- 
ment department  at  Harvard  is  not  totally  discouraged  by 
violence  in  our  cities.  He  said,  “What  you  are  getting  in  the 
big  cities  is  a situation  quite  similar  to  that  in  newly  inde- 
pendent countries — where  the  situation  of  people,  in  this 
case  Negroes,  has  not  changed  enough  to  match  expectations. 
Revolutions  tend  to  come  when  things  are  getting  better — 
but  not  fast  enough.” 

Lipsit’s  colleague  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Daniel  Moynihan,  is  not 
optimistic.  At  a speech  given  at  Franklin  & Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  1967,  he  cautioned,  “The  one 
great  danger  the  American  nation  is  facing  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad  is  the  validation  of  violence.  The  reliance  of  vio- 
lence is  a deadly  and  dangerous  device.  It  will,  in  the  end, 
turn  against  its  apostles  in  the  form  of  oppressive  forces. 
The  battle  for  Negro  civil  rights  has  deteriorated  from  some- 
thing once  proud  to  a violent  revolution.  United  States  is 
the  only  major  nation  at  war  today,  she  is  the  only  major 
nation  to  murder  her  president,  and,  except  for  communist 
China,  is  the  only  major  nation  facing  civic  disturbance. 
These  situations  have  the  markings  of  a constitutional  crisis. 
The  appearance  of  violence  in  a democracy  never  augurs 
anything  but  the  end  of  that  democracy.  Once  loosed,  there 
will  be  nothing  controlling  it.” 

A Glimmer  of  Hope 

This  is  the  climate  and  mood  of  the  inner  city  and  this  is 
where  a goodly  number  of  MCC  workers  and  other  Menno- 
nites  serve.  But  far  from  being  in  despair,  these  workers 
are  approaching  and  carrying  out  their  tasks  with  good 
spirits,  and  their  service  is  influencing  those  they  serve.  The 
workers  have  come  to  the  city  because  this  is  where  they 
wanted  to  be.  They  feel  strongly  that  the  road  ahead  may 
be  difficult,  even  treacherous,  but  they  feel  even  more  strong- 
ly that  this  is  where  the  church  ought  to  be  at  work.  They 
are  convinced  that  in  the  face  of  stifling  uncertainty  only 
the  power  of  God’s  love  can  adequately  answer  violence. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  in  America’s  cities 
are  not  only  slums  and  poverty  and  crime  and  violence,  but 
that  the  city  in  other  categories  is  the  epitome  of  American 
achievement.  Indeed,  some  social  scientists  have  concluded 
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that  all  that  is  good  or  bad  can  be  found  in  the  great 
American  cities.  Christians  cannot  afford  to  be  trapped  into 
that  narrow  thinking  which  views  the  future  of  American 
cities  on  a pessimism-optimism  continuum.  Ambrose  Bierce 
once  said,  “Pessimism  is  only  the  name  that  men  of  weak 
nerves  give  to  history.”  If  it  is  true  that  the  future  is  al- 
ways purchased  by  the  present,  then  we  must  be  active  as 
Christians  on  the  street  corners  and  in  the  alleys  of  our 
cities.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  ex-secretary  general  of  the  United 


Nations,  said,  “In  our  era  the  road  to  holiness  necessarily 
passes  through  the  world  of  action.” 

In  Matthew  25  the  writer  speaks  of  feeding  people,  giv- 
ing a drink  to  the  thirsty,  welcoming  forlorn  strangers,  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned.  All 
these  are  people  of  the  inner  city.  Christ  gave  us  reason 
for  hope  and  confidence  when  He  concluded:  “Truly,  I say 
to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.”  □ 


They  Don't  Bother  Anybody  By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


A small  congregation  asked  me  to  help  it  identify  its  mis- 
sion. On  a Friday  I asked  them  why  the  church  is  in  the 
community.  The  members  said  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
fellowship  of  Mennonites  as  well  as  to  be  a witness  in  the 
community,  and  so  win  people  to  Christ.  In  answer  to  the 
question  if  they  were  successful,  one  person  said  that  if  the 
numbers  of  persons  or  statistics  were  important,  they  were 
not;  but  if  nursing  the  spiritual  life  of  members  was  signif- 
icant, then  they  were. 

The  congregation  was  informed  that  I planned  to  go  to 
the  community  homes  anonymously  on  Saturday  to  see  what 
image  the  church  had  in  the  community.  Calling  on  three 
homes — a trucker,  a retired  couple,  and  a farmer — I re- 
ceived these  reactions  about  the  Mennonites:  “ They  are 
clannish ; they  keep  to  themselves;  they  don’t  bother  any- 
body.” In  reporting  this  to  the  congregation,  I asked  if  this 
was  a fair  evaluation  and  what  they  thought  it  meant.  The 
group  agreed  this  was  a fair  criticism. 

Do  we  want  to  be  known  as  church  people  who  “do 
not  bother  others”?  Or  is  it  a surprise  to  us  that  people 
think  this  of  us?  Is  this  commendable?  In  any  case  it  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  image  which  our  Anabaptist  fore- 
fathers had.  Of  them  it  was  said: 

The  ordinary  members  participated  actively  in  the 
spread  of  the  Anabaptist  faith.  Ordinary  lay  people, 
craftsmen,  peasants,  servants,  solicited  their  fellowmen 
to  attend  the  meetings,  to  change  their  life,  to  accept 
baptism.  The  gospel  was  carried  in  aggressive  and 
emphatic  offer  into  everyday  life.  The  “sacred  area 
inside  the  church  building”  disappeared  as  the  only 
place  where  salvation  is  mediated.  . . . The  Anabaptist 
employer  sought  to  persuade  his  employees  to  join  the 
movement.  . . . Far  more  frequent,  however,  were  the 
cases  where  Anabaptist  employees  sought  to  influence 
and  win  their  employers  and  fellows  to  Anabaptist  faith. 
(“Missionary  Activity  of  Anabaptist  Laity,”  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review,  April  1968,  pp.  105-113.) 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  secretary  for  home  missions  and  evangelism  under  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Where  did  we  lose  this  spirit  of  evangelism  which  also 
motivated  Peter  and  John  to  be  fearless  in  witness  and  to 
say,  “We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard”  (Acts  4:20)? 

We  can  and  must  again  be  characterized  as  a people 
who  have  an  experience  with  Christ  that  produces  “the 
exemplary  behavior  of  many  Anabaptists  which  gave  a 
strong  emphasis  to  their  word-of-mouth  appeals,  and 
preach  (ed)  more  loudly  than  the  exegetically  and  theo- 
logically correct  sermon.”  How  can  we  again  receive  this 
experience  and  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  power  that 
transforms  life? 

This  is  not  to  be  found  by  merely  criticizing  the  church 
and  her  leaders.  It  must  begin  in  my  life  and  in  yours.  We 
together  must  begin  to  be  genuine  in  our  experience,  con- 
fessing our  own  coldness  and  hypocrisy.  If  you  speak  to  me 
and  I speak  to  you,  and  we  support  each  other  in  taking 
a genuine  interest  in  the  persons  next  to  us,  something  will 
happen.  I’ll  give  up  my  selfish  excuses  for  not  doing  loving 
service  that  opens  the  door  of  conversation,  and  you  do  the 
same;  we  together  will  begin  to  learn  how  to  share.  While 
we  will  not  intentionally  antagonize  our  friends,  we  will 
remember  that  not  all  will  approve  of  our  method  or  ac- 
cept our  message.  Of  course  that  is  also  not  necessary. 

We  will  not  bother  people  with  trivia  or  with  things 
which  are  secondary,  but  with  life’s  real  meaning,  its 
values,  and  its  end;  we  will  fully  commit  ourselves  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  gospel  message.  As  preachers,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  practice  what  we  preach.  As  persons  not 
ordained,  we  will  encourage  our  pastor  and  fellow  church 
members  to  help  us  be  effective  caring  persons  who  realize 
that  we  must  be  foolish  enough  to  give  up  many  good 
things  to  have  time  for  the  best. 

Can  we  change  the  spiritually  introverted  character  of 
Mennonite  Christians?  God  knows!  Nothing  is  impossible 
with  God.  Can  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  yet 
be  without  His  power,  boldness,  courage,  and  joy?  God 
knows.  My  task  is  not  to  criticize.  Our  church  can’t  be  in 
greater  need  of  many  things  than  the  New  Testament 
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church  at  Corinth  or  in  Galatia.  We  can’t  be  more  critical 
of  our  leaders!  Read  Corinthians. 

Our  case  is  not  hopeless  unless  the  promises  of  God  are 
no  longer  valid.  We  can  and  must  begin  from  where  we 
are  to  go  into  our  own  world,  and  begin  taking  interest 


in  the  needs  of  people  that  the  signs  of  Jesus  may  also 
be  ours:  “The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them” 
(Mt.  11:5).  □ 


Guides  for  Our  Editors 


Writers 


By  Ellrose  D.  Zook 


We  are  happy  to  share  with  our  readers  the  revised 
Editorial  Guides  for  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  These 
have  been  developed  by  the  editors  in  cooperation  with  the 
administration  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 
They  have  also  been  approved  by  the  Board  in  its  recent 
meeting  at  Scottdale  in  March  1968. 

The  new  statement  replaces  the  one  prepared  in  1958 
and  used  by  the  editors  since  that  time.  The  first  statement 
was  also  approved  by  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board  but 
needed  changing  and  its  scope  broadened. 

The  new  statement  is  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  we  understand  them.  The  use  and 
interpretation  of  these  Guides  rest  with  our  writers  and 
editors.  In  one  sense  they  are  general  in  order  to  broaden 
the  horizon  of  our  responsibility  to  the  church  and  in 
another  sense  they  are  specific  in  that  they  are  to  serve 
the  readers  as  a measurement  of  our  success  or  failure. 

You  will  note  that  the  Guides  are  positive  in  their  out- 
look and  purpose.  Writers  and  editors  who  follow  these 
Guides  should  prepare  reading  materials  that  help  us  all 
in  our  problems  in  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Publications 
based  on  these  Guides  should  build  up  readers  in  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  His  Word  and  should  be  constructive  in 
tone  and  spirit.  It  is  quite  easy  to  write  or  edit  materials 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  find  and  publicize  the  weaknesses 
of  the  church  and  the  mistakes  of  its  members.  This  kind 
of  negativism  grows  out  of  a negative  attitude  toward  the 
church  and  the  welfare  of  its  members. 

We  invite  the  prayers,  support,  and  suggestions  of  all  our 
readers  as  we  attempt  to  prepare  reading  materials  that  will 
build  us  all  up  in  our  faith  in  Christ  and  His  Word. 

Free  copies  of  these  Guides  may  be  secured  by  writing 
the  Publishing  Agent  or  Executive  Editor,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Editorial  Guides 

We  are  conscious  that  we  work  in  the  context  of  the  Menno- 
nite heritage  and  in  cooperation  with  the  pioneering  work  of 
committees  appointed  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  We  see  the 
Christian  journalist  as  one  who  interprets  the  work  of  the 
church,  reporting,  evaluating,  and  guiding  readers  as  they  seek 
to  discern  the  will  of  God. 

We  desire  to  serve  the  church  in  communicating  the  truth  of 


the  gospel  in  a clear,  forthright,  and  meaningful  manner. 

We  endeavor  to  understand  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
the  group  of  readers  which  each  publication  is  intended  to  serve. 
We  shall  attempt  to  avoid  influences  on  editorial  policy  which 
keep  publications  from  serving  adequately  the  readers  for  which 
these  publications  were  intended. 

We  accept  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  (1963)  as  our 
basic  doctrinal  position  and  attempt  to  provide  both  manuscripts 
and  art  which  will  assist  readers  in  translating  the  statement 
from  letter  to  life. 

The  following  current  issues  grow  out  of  our  basic  faith.  We 
believe  that  the  Confession  serves  as  the  basis  for  evaluating 
changing  trends  in  theology  and  ethics  and  that  with  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Scriptures  to  guide  us,  we  desire  to  assist  our 
readers  “to  grow  up  in  every  way  into  him  who  is  the  head, 
into  Christ”  (Eph.  4:15). 

1.  We  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  for  Christian  doc- 
trine and  practice.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  use 
those  tools  which  will  help  persons  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures clearly. 

2.  We  believe  that  if  Christians  take  seriously  the  call  to  be 
conformed  unto  Christ  “as  strangers  and  pilgrims”  (1  Pet.  2:11), 
they  will  reject  worldly  excesses  such  as  love  for  money,  in- 
dulgence, and  lust  for  power.  Instead,  Christians  will  give  them- 
selves and  their  resources  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  faith  has  both  individual  and 
social  dimensions.  We  emphasize  that  wholeness  comes  through 
personal  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  and  through  helping  to 
improve  the  social  conditions  of  our  fellowmen. 

4.  We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  significance  of 
changes  in  the  world  and  in  the  church  and  to  interpret  these 
from  a biblical  perspective. 

5.  We  believe  the  church  crosses  national  boundaries  and  we 
intend  to  testify  against  a kind  of  nationalism  which  confines 
the  membership  to  one  group  or  nation.  We  want  to  maintain 
a proper  relationship  between  church  and  state  as  we  under- 
stand the  teaching  of  our  church. 

6.  We  believe  that  one  group  should  learn  from  another;  so 
we  want  to  learn  and  to  report  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
We  desire  to  support  efforts  leading  to  church  renewal.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  among  us  where  we  work 
and  live. 

7.  We  seek  to  foster  the  growth  of  unity  within  the  Menno- 
nite fellowship.  We  feel  called  to  build  unity  where  there  is 
division  by  maintaining  openness  to  anyone  seriously  interested 
in  conversation  with  us. 

8.  We  believe  the  Christian  gospel  provides  for  the  healing 
of  broken  relationships  wherever  these  are  found;  such  as,  be- 
tween laymen  and  ministers,  men  and  women,  youth  and  adults, 
individuals  and  congregations,  members  of  various  races,  and 
between  differing  groups  within  our  denomination. 

9.  We  believe  that  each  member  has  a particular  contribu- 
tion to  make  within  his  own  congregation  and  we  seek  to  em- 
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phasize  the  need  for  him  to  accept  his  responsibility  to  know 
and  do  God’s  will. 

10.  We  believe  that  God,  through  Christ,  is  the  Final  Judge. 


Though  mystery  and  controversy  surround  the  doctrine  of 
“last  things,’  we  believe  in  the  personal  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  final  judgment  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 


Items  and  Comments 


A national  call-in  radio  show  will  give  the 
Negro  "man  in  the  street”  and  his  white 
counterpart  a chance  to  talk  over  the  issues 
separating  them. 

"Night  Call,”  a program  released  by  the 
Television,  Radio  and  Film  Commission 
(TRAFCO)  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Catholic  Office  for 
Radio  and  Television,  began  broadcasting 
June  3. 

Originating  live  in  New  York,  "Night 
Call  will  use  a unique  system  of  leased 
telephone  lines  to  tie  participating  stations 
together.  It  expects  to  reach  4 million  lis- 
teners. 

Nelson  Price,  executive  producer,  said  that 
although  radio  programs  are  increasingly 
turning  to  the  use  of  the  telephone-talk 
format,  none — until  “Night  Call” — has  been 
able  to  reach  a nationwide  audience  and 
permit  them  to  join  the  dialogue. 

“Ordinary  laymen,”  Mr.  Price  continued, 
“will  have  the  chance  to  speak  to  issues 
of  the  moment,  voice  grievances,  and  dispel 
rumors. 

“A  persistent  Negro  criticism  of  the  press 
is  its  alleged  reliance  on  Negro  authorities 
for  the  pulse  of  the  black  community.  The 
man  in  the  street  feels  ignored.” 


A $20  million  fund  for  reconciliation  in 
the  national  crisis  and  recruitment  of  a 
voluntary  service  corps  of  young  people  be- 
tween 18  and  30  are  key  elements  in  a 
four-year  program  adopted  by  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Dallas. 

“A  New  Church  for  a New  World”  is 
the  theme  for  the  quadrennial  priority 
which  is  designed  to  help  meet  the  urban 
crisis  and  to  give  assistance  overseas,  es- 
pecially in  war-torn  areas. 

The  $20  million  fund  is  the  largest  ever 
set  by  an  American  church  in  the  struggle 
to  overcome  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  world.  It  was  voted  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  11-million- 
member  denomination,  formed  by  merger  of 
the  Methodist  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  churches. 


A resolution  asking  the  United  Methodist 
Church  to  commend  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  his  move  to  negotiate  peace  in 
Vietnam  was  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the 
church’s  Uniting  Conference  in  Dallas  by 


Dr.  Chee — Knoon  Tan,  a member  of 
Malaya’s  Parliament. 

Dr.  Tan,  a physician,  came  to  Dallas  as 
a delegate  from  the  Malaya  Annual  Con- 
ference. He  said  delegates  should  ‘recognize 
that  ever  since  the  president  took  office  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  escalated. 

“You  are  commending  a person  who  has 
brought  death  and  destruction  to  Vietnam,” 
he  said.  “It  is  about  time  that  Americans 
recognize  that  Asians  are  not  to  be  used  as 
cannon  fodder  by  the  white  man.” 


Dr.  Josef  Nordenhaug,  general  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  said  that  the 
Christian  gospel  “must  connect  meaningfully 
with  our  secular  culture”  but  “must  never 
be  altered  to  fit  desires  and  value  judg- 
ments of  the  age  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
popularity.” 

In  an  address  to  the  Associated  Church 
Press,  Dr.  Nordenhaug  said,  “I  am  quite 
sure  the  church  will  not  really  be  heard  by 
adopting  secular  forms  of  expression  and 
acting  as  if  God  were  dead.  . . . Without 
the  unique  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
we  have  no  message  for  any  age,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  our  age.  ” 

George  H.  Muedeking,  editor  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church’s  Lutheran 
Standard,  said  the  church  would  “never  live 
in  an  age  of  tolerance”  if  it  followed  the 
example  of  the  ancient  church,  which  for 
300  years  “refused  to  go  to  war  for  any 
circumstances.” 

He  said  that  today  “the  national  state 
is  the  only  unabashed  competitor”  to  God, 
which  “claims  the  right  to  take  your  life  as 
its  cannon  fodder.  Christians  believe  only 
God  has  the  right  to  take  away  life.”  He 
said  the  church  has  not  challenged  the  god 
of  nationalism. 


A Presbyterian  layman  and  a Lutheran 
clergyman  differed  over  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  moonshot  program  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Associated  Church  Press  in 
Washington,  D C. 

Edward  Lindaman,  a former  president  of 
Presbyterian  Men  and  Apollo  Program 
manager  for  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation,  stressed  a wide  variety  of 
benefits  to  mankind  from  the  technological 
and  scientific  knowledge  gained  through  the 
space  program. 

The  first  of  three  panelists  to  respond, 
the  Reverend  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  said, 


“America  can’t  afford  this  $7  billion  a 
year”  and  that  the  space  program  should 
be  postponed  “for  a long  time”  or  perhaps 
eliminated  completely.  Mr.  Neuhaus,  editor 
of  Una  Sancta,  is  better  known  as  a leader 
of  Clergy  and  Layman  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  an  anti-war  group. 

Mr.  Neuhaus  criticized  Mr.  Lindaman’s 
address  as  being  full  of  “commercials”  for 
space  corporations  and  “romanticism  on 
science  and  technology,”  while  making  the 
"amazing  oversight”  of  failing  to  mention 
the  military  emphasis  in  space  exploration. 

Mr.  Lindaman  said  it  is  wasteful  to 
“pour  millions  of  dollars  into  the  inner  city 
without  understanding”  how  it  should  be 
used.  He  proposed  that  “systems  engineer- 
ing” techniques  from  the  space  effort  could 
provide  more  efficient  spending  on  this 
and  other  social  problems. 

He  said  “the  objective  of  going  to  the 
moon,  by  itself,  doesn’t  justify”  the  vast 
expense  involved  in  the  Apollo  Program, 
which  aims  to  have  the  first  manned  lunar 
flight  in  1969. 

Mr.  Lindaman  also  detailed  advances  in 
medicine  and  health  through  devices  and 
techniques  originally  developed  for  space 
shots. 

Mr.  Neuhaus  said  he  had  little  interest  in 
such  futuristic  possibilities  when  his  Negro 
parish  in  Brooklyn  has  one  physician  for 
every  30,000  people. 


Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains  (Rear  Admiral) 
James  W.  Kelly  in  speaking  to  the  Associ- 
ated Church  Press  said  “if  participation  in 
any  war  could  ever  be  termed  humane,  the 
combination  of  America’s  altruistic  motives, 
her  policy  of  restraint,  her  willingness  at 
any  time  to  negotiate,  and  her  genuinely 
selfless  humanitarian  activities  among  the 
Vietnamese  people  make  our  part  in  this 
one  decidedly  so.” 

Chaplain  Kelly,  a Southern  Baptist,  said 
the  church  should  consult  its  chaplains  in 
judging  the  morality  of  the  war. 

“With  one  voice,  to  a man,  the  hundreds 
of  Navy  chaplains  who  have  served  our 
combat  personnel  in  Vietnam  have  person- 
ally, honestly,  and  prayerfully  confronted  the 
issues,  examined  them  openly  with  their 
people,  and  out  of  deep  conviction  have 
consistently  proclaimed  the  necessity  and 
the  morality  of  our  position  there.”  It  was 
apparent  in  discussions  which  followed  that 
editors  seemed  more  doubtful  about  the 
conflict  than  were  the  chaplains. 
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Things  Fall  Apart 

When  black  people  kill  black  people, 
white  people  do  peculiar  things — if  any- 
thing at  all.  Reacting  much  as  they  might  to 
the  rotten  behavior  of  a divorced  neighbor’s 
delinquent-prone  child,  they  say  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  and  lift  of  an  eyebrow: 
“Well,  what  can  you  expect?”  Righteously 
indignant  but  not  at  all  surprised  or  softened. 

Others  cuddle  down  comfortably  caressing 
their  consciences  with  the  sweet  knowledge 
that  white  liberals  and  black  militants  can’t 
blame  them  for  that  one.  Many  do  nothing, 
for  they  seldom  hear  of  blacks  killing 
blacks,  particularly  if  those  blacks  are 
Africans. 

That  the  federal  military  government  of 
Nigeria  has  hired  Egyptian  and  South 
African  mercenaries  to  pilot  Russian  MIG- 
17’s  and  Czech  Delfin  jet  flighters  to  bomb 
their  fellow  countrymen  of  Biafra — that 

30.000  persons  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  are  slaughtered  for  having  wrong- 
sounding names  like  Ibo  and  Efik  and 
Ejaw. 

That  the  surviving  two  million  abandon 
jobs  and  houses  to  flee  to  another  region 
to  become  “domestic”  refugees — that  nearly 

100.000  civilian  Biafrans  were  killed  in  a 
one-year  battle  stirs  few  whites,  whoever 
learn  of  it.  A few  are  stirred  to  pity,  a few 
to  words,  a few  to  action. 

But  let  the  whites  hear  of  a struggle  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites — a great  hulla- 
baloo rises.  Such  was  the  case  in  1964  in 
Stanleyville  far  away  in  the  interior  of  the 
Congo.  The  American  press  gave  it  top 
billing.  Everybody  talked  about  it. 

Finally,  Belgian  paratroopers  in  U.S.  Air 
Force  planes  evacuated  the  white  hostages 
from  the  jaws  of  the  “simbas,”  thereby  un- 
derscoring once  more  that  white  skin  is  of 
more  value  on  the  world  market  than 
black. 

At  the  time  of  its  independence  from 
Britain,  Oct.  1,  1960,  Nigeria  was  divided 
into  three  regions:  North,  East,  and  West, 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  three  largest  tribes  live:  Hausa, 
Ibo,  and  Yoruba. 

The  Northern  Region,  with  more  than 
half  the  population,  was  Muslim  in  tradi- 
tion and  backward,  its  feudal  emirs  controll- 
ing the  lives  of  their  people. 

The  Eastern  Region  was  poor  but  the 
most  advanced  educationally,  with  its  peo- 
ple fanning  throughout  the  other  regions 
working  as  officials  and  clerks. 

The  Western  Region,  containing  the 
capital,  Lagos,  was  the  smallest  but  the 


By  Omar  Eby 

richest. 

Two  years  after  independence  a fourth 
region  was  created,  known  as  the  mid-West 
Region. 

The  young  nation  of  Nigeria  was  ex- 


Church Called  to  Prayer 

A day  of  special  prayer  for  the  peace  of 
Nigeria  and  Biafra  has  been  designated  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  overseas  commit- 
tee of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  urged  congregations  to 
set  aside  Sunday,  May  26,  as  a day  of 
prayer. 

“As  a Board  we  have  naturally  been 
deeply  concerned  because  of  the  work  we 
have  had  in  Nigeria  the  past  ten  years,” 
said  Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas 
missions,  and  Ernest  Bennett,  executive 
secretary,  in  a letter  to  pastors  and  con- 
gregational mission  board  members. 

All  but  five  of  the  Mennonite  missionar- 
ies in  the  Eastern  Region,  now  Biafra, 
had  evacuated  by  Aug.  1,  1967.  Because 
no  other  trained  personnel  were  available 
to  maintain  the  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital  in 
Biafra,  Cyril  and  Ruth  Gingerich,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace and  Evelyn  Shellenberger,  and  Mar- 
tha Bender  have  remained  at  Abiriba. 

In  the  few  letters  which  have  reached 
the  States,  the  missionaries  have  indicated 
that  medical  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted, 
few  supplies  are  available  on  the  open 
market,  and  vital  commodities,  including 
food,  are  scarce. 

For  ten  months,  no  word  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
concerning  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
Uyo  area. 

There  have  been  reports  that  both 
sides  are  weary  of  war  and  want  to  find 
a solution.  “Let  us  pray  that  this  will 
happen  very  soon,”  concluded  the  letter 
from  Shenk  and  Bennett. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  asked  to  pray 
specifically  for  Christians  involved  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict,  the  many  people  vic- 
timized by  the  war,  and  that  peace  may 
come  quickly. 

The  Board  has  available  on  a standby 
basis  personnel  and  funds  to  render  emer- 
gency relief  whenever  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
minister aid.  The  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Akron,  Pa.,  is  also  ready  to  give 
assistance.  The  two  agencies  are  coordinat- 
ing their  planning. 


hibited  in  the  Western  press  as  a model 
of  democracy.  But  people  closer  to  the  scene 
saw  it  all  as  a sham.  The  Northern  rep- 
resentation, who  dominated  the  Federal 
Parliament,  owed  their  allegiance  to  a few 
feudal  leaders  and  not  to  the  wide  popu- 
lace of  the  region.  Further,  the  peoples  of 
each  region  had  stronger  loyalties  to  their 
regional  governments  than  they  did  to  the 
federal  government  in  Lagos. 

Few  mourned  the  toppling  of  the  federal 
and  regional  governments  on  Jan.  15,  1966, 
by  a military  coup  staged  by  a group  of 
young  army  officers,  most  of  whom  were 
Ibos.  Prime  Minister  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa,  a Northern,  and  other  key  govern- 
mental figures  were  assassinated. 

The  officer  to  rise  as  supreme  ruler  fol- 
lowing the  coup  was  an  Ibo,  Major  General 
Ironsi.  Within  a few  months  the  North 
looked  upon  the  January  military  coup  as 
an  Ibo  coup  against  the  North. 

May  saw  the  first  civilian  uprising  in 
the  North,  directed  not  against  the  govern- 
ment but  against  the  Ibos  living  in  that 
region.  July  brought  a second  coup,  an 
anti-Ibo  coup.  Northern  men  assassinated 
Ironsi  and  other  Ibo  officers  and  grabbed 
control  of  the  army,  except  for  Ibo  forces 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ojukwu,  the 
Military  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Region. 

Northern  military  also  seized  control  of 
the  Lagos  government  and  Colonel  Yakubu 
Gowon  was  announced  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  country.  In  September  and 
October  30,000  Ibos  were  killed  in  the 
North,  and  the  surviving  two  million  fled  to 
their  homelands  in  the  Eastern  Region. 

The  new  year,  1967,  was  a harbinger 
of  hope:  what  solidarity  Nigeria  still  had 
might  be  kept  from  further  crumbling.  The 
federal  and  regional  military  governors, 
including  Ojukwu  of  the  Ibo  East,  seemed 
to  be  agreeing  on  a loose  federation. 

But  by  March  the  Eastern  radio  was 
urging  all  its  peoples  in  other  regions  to 
return  home,  for  Ojukwu  felt  that  Gowon 
was  going  back  on  the  terms  of  agreement. 
Thereupon  Gowon  issued  a decree  to  carve 
Nigeria  into  12  regions,  with  the  East  to  be 
divided  into  three. 

Three  days  later,  on  May  30,  1967,  the 
Eastern  Region  declared  itself  an  independ- 
ent state,  to  be  called  the  Republic  of  Biafra, 
taking  its  name  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
the  body  of  water  which  washes  its  shores. 

Thus  began  a war  which  Lagos  claims  is 
to  subdue  rebellion  and  retain  the  unity  of 
the  Republic  of  Nigeria,  and  which  Biafra 
claims  is  to  defend  her  Ibo-speaking  peo- 
ple from  other  tribes  bent  on  genocide. 

Part  of  the  reason  so  few  North  Americans 
have  learned  of  the  extent  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  war  in  Nigeria  is  that  what  coverage 
is  given  to  it  comes  solely  from  Lagos,  with 
a Federal  Military  Government’s  view. 

So  prestigious  a newspaper  as  the  New 
York  Times  withdrew  its  reporter  from  the 
Eastern  Region  as  early  as  July  1967;  since 
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that  time  it  has  been  covering  the  war  only 
from  Lagos. 

And  few  North  Americans  have  access  to 
the  British  papers,  which  have  done  better 
in  coverage.  William  Norris,  correspondent  to 
The  Times  of  London,  mailed  a dispatch 
from  Arochuku,  Eastern  Region,  Apr.  12. 
He  writes: 

“The  stream  of  refugees  from  areas  over- 
run by  federal  troops  has  long  since  out- 
stripped the  capacity  of  villages  to  absorb 
them.  There  are  more  than  200,000  old 
men,  women,  and  children  in  300  refugee 
camps  throughout  Biafra.  The  camps  aic 
desperately  short  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  although  there  is  no  starvation, 
children  in  the  camps  have  been  dying  of 
malnutrition. 

“The  relief  agencies  are  doing  what  they 
can.  Two  hundred  tons  of  flour,  salt,  baby 
food,  and  other  supplies,  worth  about  $500,- 
000,  have  been  gathered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Catholic  Relief  Association.  The  first 
50  tons  have  already  arrived  in  Biafra  by  a 
devious  route,  and  the  rest  is  due  to  follow 
shortly.” 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  attempts  to  bring  relief  and  medical 
services  to  people  suffering  on  both  sides 
of  a war.  Yet  even  the  Red  Cross  is  find- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  working 
in  Biafra  because  of  the  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  civilians. 


“If  we  can  give  pastors  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  immediate  pressures  of  their 
pastorates,  to  talk  and  pray  together  about 
mutual  concerns,  and  to  rest  and  relax,  this 
can  be  deeply  meaningful  and  helpful  to 
them  in  their  ministries,”  Howard  J.  Zehr 


With  its  coastline  under  surveillance  by 
the  federal  military  and  with  no  inter- 
national airlines  calling,  Biafra  is  nearly 
inaccessible.  This  makes  any  large-scale 
attempts  at  relief  for  victims  on  that  side 
of  the  Nigerian  war  most  difficult,  nearly 
impossible. 

A factor  complicating  relief  efforts  involves 
giving  medical  and  material  aid  assistance  to 
civilian  victims  of  war.  While  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  political,  most  African  countries 
and  the  federal  military  government  of 
Nigeria  would,  nonetheless,  most  certainly 
interpret  it  as  such. 

When  Tanzania  recognized  Biafra  as  an 
independent  sovereign  entity,  Ibos  danced 
in  the  streets,  and  Lagos  officials  raged. 
However,  some  days  later  leaders  in  both 
Lagos  and  Biafra  announced  a willingness  to 
begin  preliminary  peace  talks. 

Should  a cease-fire  be  agreed  upon  with 
an  eventual  settlement  of  the  tangle  of  dis- 
putes, the  Mennonite  Church  should  consid- 
er mounting  quickly  as  large  a program  as 
possible.  Might  not  North  American  Menno- 
nites  rally  to  an  urgent  call  for  relief  for 
Nigeria,  particularly  the  Eastern  Region,  as 
they  have  for  the  refugees  of  the  Middle 
East? 

But  when  the  call  for  Nigerian  war  re- 
lief comes,  it  will  be  a call  for  an  immediate 
concrete  expression  of  genuine  Christian 
compassion. 


once  said. 

As  Executive  Secretary  for  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  he  articulated  a con- 
cern born  out  of  his  own  twenty-two  years 
as  a pastor  and  a short  period  as  secretary 
for  South  Central  Mennonite  Conference. 


Zehr’s  vision  bore  its  first  fruit  Apr.  15- 
22,  1956,  when  fourteen  ministers  of  Menno- 
nite congregations  met  for  a retreat-seminar 
at  Laurelville  Church  Center  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  Both  a first  and  an  experiment, 
the  retreat-seminar  was  directed  by  Zehr 
himself  at  the  request  of  the  Ministerial 
Committee  of  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence, sponsors  of  the  event.  Funds  came 
from  a grant  from  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion. 

“How  can  we  help  our  ministers — men 
often  ministering  in  small  congregations 
with  inadequate  financial  support  and  pres- 
sured by  church  agencies  and  congregations 
with  widely  varying  ideas  of  a pastor’s 
role?”  Zehr  asked. 

Days  and  nights  at  the  retreat  were  spent 
largely  in  discussion,  sharing,  prayer,  and 
study.  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Goshen  Gollege  Biblical 
Seminary,  led  daily  Bible  studies  in  Ephe- 
sians, and  provided  the  high  point  of  the 
week  together.  Discussions  focused  on  the 
meaning  of  church  membership,  the  role 
of  the  Mennonite  pastor,  and  charismatic 
gifts.  Boyd  Nelson,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  staff  member,  was  a third  re- 
source person. 

Three  of  the  ministers  evaluating  the 
seminar-retreat  said,  among  other  things: 

“This  congregation  of  ministers  gathered 
for  this  week,  functioning  together  as  a 
brotherhood,  has  sharpened  my  focus  as  to 
what  God  would  have  us  become  in  our 
local  situations.  Seeing  God  s Spirit  at  work 
among  us,  melting  us  together  in  love,  has 
strengthened  my  expectation  for  that  which 
He  will  yet  do  for  us  in  my  home  commu- 
nity. I wish  all  my  fellow  ministers  could 
have  an  experience  like  this.  ” 

“This  kind  of  face-to-face  group  experi- 
ence is  needed  by  all  of  our  ministers.  Here 
we  saw  the  church  really  happening.” 

“I  have  been  enriched  beyond  measure  by 
this  experience  of  openness  and  sharing 
this  week.  Aside  from  new  insights  gained 
from  Bible  study  and  discussion,  the  healing 
effect  of  Christian  relationships  in  a relaxed 
setting  did  a lot  for  me  as  a person.  . . . 
The  process  of  group  learning  and  decision- 
making became  more  important  to  me  than 
ever  in  contrast  to  mere  result  conscious- 
ness. ...” 

Writing  institute  Held 

The  first  in  a series  of  writing  institutes 
projected  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture convened  on  the  joint  campuses  of  the 
Biblical  Seminary  and  Pacific  College  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Apr.  22-25. 

Featured  speakers  and  resource  persons 
were  journalist  Robert  Walker,  Wheaton, 
111.,  and  novelist  Urie  Bender,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich. 

Directors  of  the  Writing  Institute,  A.  J. 
Klassen  of  the  Seminary  and  Wilfred  Mar- 
tens of  the  Pacific  College  Department  of 
English,  foresee  another  similar  venture 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 


Ministers  invited  by  their  conference  ministerial  committees  for  the  Pastors’  Seminar  were:  front 
row,  1 to  r. — C.  J.  Ramer,  Duchess,  Alta.;  Paul  Burkholder,  Bluesky,  Alta.;  Harvey  Yoder,  Broad- 
way, Va.;  Darrel  Otto,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  resource  person; 
Don  Nofziger,  Corry,  Pa.;  Warren  Metzler,  Worcester,  Pa.;  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  re- 
source person.  Second  row — Paul  Martin,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Executive  Secretary  of  General  Conference;  Andre  Wenger,  Martinsburg,  Pa.;  Theron  Weldy, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Harold  Hochstetler,  Nampa,  Idaho;  Harold  Mast,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Gerald  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Wellesley,  Ont.;  Paul  Conrad,  Mathis,  Tex.  In  attendance,  not  pictured — Gerald  C.  Studer, 
Scottdale,  Pa. 


Pastors'  Seminar-Retreat  Held  at  Laurelville 
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Spruce  Lake  Retreat 

Canadensis,  Pa. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Camp  Association 
Meeting,  May  24-26. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend,  May  30  to  June 
2,  Richard  Detweiler  and  Jack  McGuckin 
Bible  School  Workshop,  June  8,  9,  Ralph 
Malin 

Radio  and  Literature  Evangelism  Seminar, 
June  14-16,  David  Augsburger 
Sunday  School  Workers’  Retreat,  June  22, 
23,  Arnold  Cressman 
Youth  Seminar,  June  28-30,  John  Ruth 
Ministers’  Retreat,  July  1-3,  J.  Mark 
Stauffer,  Daniel  Reinford,  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder 

Family  Week,  July  4-10,  John  C.  Wenger 
Businessmen’s  Week,  July  13-17,  Clayton 
Kratz  Fellowship 

Young  Adults’  Retreat,  July  19-21 

Jacob  Brenneman  Family  Reunion,  July 

22-26 

Older  Adults’  Retreat,  July  27  to  Aug.  1, 
John  R.  Mumaw 

Music  Week,  Aug.  2-6,  Bill  Weaver 
Inspiration  Week,  Aug.  9-14,  William  T. 
Snyder 

Family  Week,  Aug.  16-19,  Sam  and  Ella 
May  Miller 

Teachers’  Convention,  Aug.  20-23,  Robert 
Baker 

Older  Adults’  Retreat,  Aug.  23-29,  A.  J 
Metzler 

Labor  Day  Weekend,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  2, 
Myron  Augsburger 
WMSA,  Sept.  6,  7 
WMSA,  Sept.  13,  14 

Wilderness  Camp  Dates 

Camp  Bear  Paw,  June  29  to  July  6 (ages 
9-11) 

Camp  Huckleberry,  July  6-13  (ages  11  & 12) 
Camp  Running  Deer,  July  20-27  (ages  12  & 
13) 

Camp  Arrow  Head,  July  27  to  Aug.  3 (ages 
14-16) 

Camp  Dusty  Trail  (Missions  Junior-Hi), 
Aug.  10-17  (ages  12  & 13) 

Camp  Fallen  Timber  (Missions  Youth),  Aug. 
17-24  (ages  14  & up) 

MCA  Meets  at  Camp  Amigo 

The  midwestern  Mennonite  Camping  As- 
sociation regional  conference  was  held  at 
Camp  Amigo,  Apr.  26-28.  The  ten  camps 
represented  were:  Camp  Luz,  Ohio;  Camp 
Menno  Haven,  Illinois;  Hidden  Acres  and 
Frontier  Camp,  Ontario;  Camp  Friedenswald 
(GC),  Camp  Miracle  (Evan.  Menn.),  Little 
Eden  Mennonite  Camp,  Mennonite  Youth 
Village,  and  Camp  Amigo,  Michigan;  and  the 
Bible  Memory  Program  Camps,  operating  in 
various  locations. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  “The 
Counselor  in  Program.”  The  key  message 
was  led  by  Jess  Kauffman,  program  director 


at  Camp  Friedenswald,  earlier  the  founder 
and  director  of  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp.  Roman  Gingerich,  coach  at  Goshen 
College  and  president  elect  of  MCA,  also 
shared  in  the  discussion  of  how  a counselor 
can  better  do  his  task. 

The  task  of  the  Mennonite  Camping  As- 
sociation is  to  keep  the  some  40  Mennonite 
camps  in  North  America  aware  of  each 
other,  to  project  some  philosophy,  and  to 
assist  in  leadership  training.  Roy  Henry, 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  serves  as 
president  and  John  R.  Smucker  serves  as 
executive  secretary  on  a one-fourth  time 
basis. 

The  second  regional  meeting  for  1968 
will  be  at  Spruce  Lake  Mennonite  Camp, 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  May  24-26.  The  plans  for 
a similar  conference  in  Saskatchewan  have 
been  postponed  until  1969. 

Camp  Amigo 

Summer  Youth  Program 

Director:  John  R.  Smucker 
Work  Camp,  June  3-14,  Robert  and  Rachel 
Brenneman,  leaders 

Canoe  Camp  (Sr.  Hi),  June  24-29,  Vernon 
Schertz,  leader 

Youth  Week  I (grades  4,  5),  July  1-6,  Dar- 
rel Hostetler,  pastor 

Youth  Week  II  (grades  6,  7),  July  8-13, 
Mahlon  Miller,  pastor 
Youth  Week  III  (grades  8-10),  July  15-20, 
David  Cressman,  pastor 
Other  resource  persons  for  youth  weeks: 
Lester  Culp,  nature  study;  Rachel  Brenne- 
man, crafts;  Robert  Brenneman,  recreation; 
Linda  Schlabach,  water  safety  instructor. 
For  more  information  write  to  Camp  Amigo, 
R.  3,  Sturgis,  Mich.  49091. 

WMSA  to  Sponsor  Drama 

A special  drama  presentation.  The  Circle 
Beyond  Fear,  will  highlight  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary  (WMSA)  July  3.  Held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  WMSA  will  open 
the  choral  presentation  to  the  public  at 
Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  at  7:30p.m. 

Authored  by  Darius  Leander  Swann,  The 
Circle  Beyond  Fear  builds  on  the  biblical 
story  of  Cain,  pointing  out  implications  for 
contemporary  life.  Directed  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Yoder,  the  45-minute  drama  will  be  acted 
by  members  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Beginning  July  3 at  9:45  a.m.,  WMSA 
annual  business  sessions  will  be  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Dana  Troyer, 
Goshen,  Ind.  The  theme  song  for  the  ses- 
sions will  be  “Breathe  on  Me,  Breath  of 
God.'  The  Ohio  WMSA,  headed  by  Mrs. 
George  Amstutz,  Dalton,  will  be  coordinating 
local  WMSA  arrangements. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  three-day 


business  sessions,  “Adventure  Spots”  will 
break  the  routine.  According  to  Mrs.  Alvin 
Kauffman,  executive  secretary,  these  five- 
minute  talks  will  give  “some  personal  ad- 
venture in  mission”  by  furloughed  mission- 
ary women. 

Included  among  the  speakers  are  Mrs. 
Stan  Friesen  (Ghana),  Lena  Graber  (Nepal), 
and  Mrs.  Ed  Weaver  (Nigeria).  Devotional 
meditations  will  be  led  by  the  Ohio  GMSA, 
Mrs.  Vern  Miller  (Cleveland),  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  Amstutz  (Hesston). 

The  General  WMSA  Executive  Committee 
members  will  be  reporting  on  their  work 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition,  some  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  constitution  and  vot- 
ing procedures  will  be  held. 


For  several  months  Mennonite  voluntary  service 
has  been  sponsoring  evening  sewing  classes  for 
the  older  girls  of  the  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Labor 
Camp.  The  class  has  been  organized  by  VS- 
ers  Dan  and  Marian  Berry,  Elida,  Ohio.  Here 
Mrs.  James  Good  of  Nampa,  who  assists  with 
the  Monday  evening  class,  fits  a dress  on 
Betty  Price. 


VS-er  Marian  Berry  provides  pointers  on  sew- 
ing machine  operations  to  Amelia  Garcia.  There 
are  no  established  rules  regarding  projects  or 
the  size  of  the  class.  Several  girls  bring  gar- 
ments begun  in  home  economics  at  school 
while  others  work  on  alterations  and  patchwork. 
As  they  work  together,  a rewarding  bond  is 
being  established  between  instructor  and  pupils. 
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Board  of  Education  Studies 
Its  Role  and  Structure 

Following  two  years  of  considering  its 
own  role  and  structure,  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  met  in  special  session 
on  Apr.  19  and  20.  One  entire  day  was 
given  to  discussing  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  and  Executive  Committee  and 
their  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
the  Board’s  structure.  The  object  is  to  make 
the  Board  more  effective  in  carrying  out 
its  role  as  the  general  agency  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  concerned  with  the  education 
program  of  the  church. 

The  day’s  discussion  led  to  actions  calling 
for  the  Executive  Committee  to  work  out 
some  of  the  recommended  changes  in  the 
Board’s  structure.  Other  recommendations 
will  require  further  study. 

The  Board  considered  also  several  more 
specific  aspects  of  the  school  programs  of 
the  church. 

Investment  policies  for  the  management  of 
endowment,  annuity,  and  other  permanent 
funds  were  brought  up  to  date.  Professional 
investment  counsel  will  be  employed. 

Joint  considerations  between  the  Board  and 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Trustees 
were  reviewed.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
common  concerns  of  the  Mennonite  colleges 
in  areas  of  student  recruitment  and  fund 
solicitation. 

Planning  for  the  future  development  of 
the  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  was 
reviewed,  including  issues  of  inter-seminary 
relations  and  of  accreditation  of  the  semi- 
nary program. 

Commission  Hears  Stories 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education  in  its  semiannual  meeting  at  the 
North  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  May  3,  4,  1968,  found  itself  lis- 
tening with  rapt  attention  to  kindergarten 
Bible  stories  being  read  by  author  and  edi- 
tor Cornelia  Lehn. 

This  was  part  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  reviewing  a curriculum  being  de- 
veloped for  kindergarten  children  to  be  avail- 
able by  September  1970.  These  lessons  are 
unique,  not  only  in  their  interest  for  pre- 
school children,  but  also  in  their  approach 
which  is  designed  to  present  the  story  of 
God’s  redemption  beginning  with  His  reve- 
lation rather  than  the  viewpoint  or  devel- 
opment of  the  child. 

An  adult  church  membership  instruction 
course  now  in  the  planning  and  construction 
stages  was  also  reviewed.  While  the  Bible 
will  be  the  primary  text,  a leader’s  guide 
and  a study  guide  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  form  some  of  the  important 
material  for  this  course.  The  meaning  of 
baptism  got  careful  attention  since  it  is  so 
much  involved  in  the  experience  of  con- 
version and  instruction. 


Organization  in  the  area  of  youth  was 
examined  in  the  presentation  of  a plan 
for  church-wide  youth  ministry.  Deep  con- 
cern was  expressed  for  the  involvement  of 
youth  on  all  levels  in  consultation  and  de- 
cision-making. The  problem  of  developing 
an  efficient  yet  representative  organization 
that  can  move  from  what  is  now  in  opera- 
tion to  what  will  best  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  is  a large  one.  The  Commission  ex- 
pressed its  concerns  and  with  these  in  mind 
the  “task  force”  with  this  assignment  will 
go  back  to  work. 

In  considering  areas  of  special  need  the 
Commission  agreed  that  the  family  should 
receive  a major  priority  in  emphasis. 

Personnel  changes  were  announced  as 
follows:  Taking  the  place  of  Willard  Roth 
as  Secretary  of  Youth  Work  will  be  Arthur 
Smoker,  Jr.  Roth  will  be  assuming  an  assign- 
ment in  Ghana  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Arnold  Cressman,  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  was  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence.  No  replacement  has 
as  yet  been  secured. 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education  is  Ross  T.  Bender.  Harold 
Lehman  is  vice-chairman,  Richard  Detweiler, 
secretary,  and  Arnold  Cressman,  Field  Sec- 
retary. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARY  OVERSEAS: 
Margaret  Martin,  formerly  of  Akron,  Pa.,  has 
been  serving  in  Neumiihle,  Germany,  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  since  1957. 

A member  of  the  Martindale  Mennonite 
Church,  Ephrata,  Miss  Martin  aids  in  children’s 
work,  Bible  classes,  women’s  activities,  and 
Bible  school  in  Germany.  She  is  currently 
serving  her  third  term. 


Economic  Issues  Plague 
Inner  City 

“The  real  issues  plaguing  the  inner  city 
are  economic  ones,  not  racial,”  said  Ray 
Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  “Voluntary  service  workers  make  their 
major  contribution  in  inner-city  poverty 
areas  by  identifying  with  the  people  and 
helping  to  bring  hope  to  them. 

“We  (in  the  inner  city)  are  going  to  have 
to  live  on  a much  more  barren  level  of  life,” 
Horst  added,  “if  we  are  going  to  make  a 
decided  impact  on  a specific  ghetto  area. 
We  must  realize  that  most  of  these  people 
have  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs  as  per- 
sonal property.” 

Voluntary  service,  under  the  Mennonite 
Church,  has  been  located  in  the  inner  city 
since  1948  when  a group  banded  together 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  work  with  the  char- 
ity hospital  which  was  operated  for  indigent 
patients. 

Through  the  fifties  VS  centered  more  on 
developing  its  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  health  and  welfare  institutions  which 
were  operated  by  the  Mennonite  Church. 
In  1958  VS-ers  were  consciously  placed  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  act  as  a buffer  between 
the  shifting  “color  line”  of  that  city. 

The  program  expanded  during  the  early 
sixties  to  include  inner-city  VS  programs  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland.  Horst 
commented,  “VS-ers  attempt  to  be  an  in- 
terpretive force  between  both  the  white  and 
Negro  communities.’  Specific  activities  in- 
clude the  formation  of  clubs,  home  visitation, 
and  establishment  of  church  extension  pro- 
grams such  as  summer  Bible  schools. 

Horst  said  that  the  growing  concern  for 
the  inner  city  was  stimulated  by  the  intense 
interest  and  activity  of  inner-city  pastors 
and  mission  workers  who  appealed  for 
help.  In  most  of  the  inner-city  locations, 
VS  units  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
Mennonite  church. 

“When  we  move  into  a ghetto  community, 
we  work  at  establishing  a relationship  with 
the  local  church  and  the  district  mission 
board,”  explained  Horst.  “We  also  work 
with  governmental  and  private  agencies 
already  present  to  ascertain  the  resources 
and  needs  of  the  community.” 

The  VS-ers  sense  a great  deal  of  pres- 
sure, especially  when  racial  tensions  run 
high  prior  to  rioting  or  potential  rioting. 
“I  think  most  of  our  inner-city  VS-ers  are 
cut  out  to  meet  the  pressure,”  said  Horst, 
“but  we  do  have  some  casualties.  There  are 
uncertainties  of  life  in  many  locations,  but 
VS-ers  are  committed  to  a life  of  sacrifice.” 

In  1965  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
passed  a resolution  to  continue  and  expand 
its  inner-city  witness.  Accordingly,  VS  units 
have  been  added  at  Richmond,  Va. ; London, 
Ont. ; St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  New  York  City; 
Los  Angeles;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Detroit;  and 
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Pueblo,  Colo. 

Horst  concluded,  “As  peacemakers  we 
cannot  only  escape  being  drafted  into  mil- 
itary service,  but  we  need  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  helping  to  bring  about  rec- 
onciliation where  there  is  hatred  and  ill 
will  and  hostility. 

“Being  in  the  inner  city  has  helped  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  large  become  aware 
of  the  need  that  exists — in  a way  that  never 
would  have  occurred  without  the  VS  pro- 
gram. We  have  also  helped  the  church  rea- 
lize that  there  is  something  positive  it  can 
do.  And  the  church  realizes  that  it  has  a 
responsibility  commensurate  with  its  aware- 
ness.”— Stuart  W.  Showalter. 

Argentine  Church  Receives 
Converts 

Follow-up  work  with  the  84  persons  who 
made  first-time  decisions  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  evangelical  church  in 
Bragado,  Argentina,  in  October  1967,  has 
progressed  very  well  according  to  Mennonite 
missionary  Earl  Schwartzentruber. 

“All  of  these  people  were  kept  in  contact 
with  the  church  after  the  (revival)  campaign 
with  a direct  effort  to  have  each  one  in- 
volved in  weekly  study  groups  in  eight 
different  homes  of  church  members,”  com- 
mented Schwartzentruber.  Some  of  the 
converts  had  “big  brothers.” 

While  some  failed  to  sustain  their  early 
decisions,  many  of  the  84  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church.  Schwartzentruber 
said,  “Three  young  people  were  baptized 
into  the  Mechita  Church  fellowship  about  a 
month  after  their  commitment.  On  Easter 
day,  20  persons  were  baptized  here  in  the 
Bragado  Church. 

“It  was  a two-hour,  15-minute  service, 
but  nobody  complained!”  he  added.  “Raul 
Garcia,  vice-president  of  the  Argentine 
Conference,  was  present  to  give  the  ser- 
mon. After  the  baptism  we  had  communion 
in  which  75  brethren  participated.  It  was  a 
big  and  exciting  meeting.  The  church  was 
packed. 

“It  was  no  doubt  a rare  occasion  in  the 
history  of  our  church.  We  are  aware  of  the 
new  challenges  and  responsibilities  which 
this  means  for  the  whole  church,”  reported 
Schwartzentruber.  “We  want  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  new  opportunities  which  this  growth 
represents. 

“The  weekly  Bible  study  groups,  in  which 
the  new  members  continue  to  receive  in- 
struction, are  led  by  lay  members.  Both  old 
and  new  members  participate  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  discussion  topics  related  to 
the  Christian  life.  This  also  is  a means  of 
further  growth. 

“Some  neighbors  who  formerly  had  no 
contact  with  the  evangelical  church  are 
attracted  by  this  kind  of  fellowship  which 
serves  as  a springboard  for  fellowship  with 
the  larger  church  group.  It  also  involves 


more  church  members  in  Christian  nurture 
as  well  as  in  evangelism.” 

The  groups  sometimes  convene  as  a 
whole  body  informally  at  the  church.  “This 
has  literally  revolutionized  our  midweek 
prayer  meeting,”  commented  Schwartzen- 
truber. 

Missionaries  to  Argentina  since  1961, 
Schwartzentruber  and  his  wife  Genevieve 
began  their  second  term  under  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
1965. 

Research  Coordination 
Committee  Begins  Its  Work 

The  new  Research  Coordination  Com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  by  the  Committee 
on  Coordination  of  Church  Program.  It 
held  its  first  meeting  on  May  8.  Its  first 
business  was  to  plan  further  for  a Youth 
Profile  Study,  which  has  been  authorized  by 
its  parent  body.  This  first  project,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a much-needed  project,  will 
serve  as  a pilot  project  for  setting  the  future 
course  of  the  committee’s  work. 

Research  about  church  issues  is  needed  by 
various  church  agencies,  for  purposes  of 
effective  planning  of  their  programs.  The 
interests  of  different  agencies  often  include 
the  same  issues.  Cooperation  in  research 
into  matters  of  common  concern  makes  for 
efficiency  and  a better  coverage  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Agencies  dealing  with  youth  in  our  broth- 
erhood find  a great  need  for  accurate  in- 
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The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  took 
action  at  its  Apr.  20  meeting  to  reelect  Paul 
E.  Mininger  to  another  regular  three-year 
term  as  president  of  Goshen  College.  This 
election  followed  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education. 

All-day  Sunday  school  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Ascension  Day,  May  23,  at  the  Han- 
over Mennonite  Church,  563  Broadway, 
Hanover,  Pa.  Speakers  are  George  M.  Reed, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  and  Aden  K.  Diller 
Greencastle,  Pa. 

Ascension  Day  meeting  at  the  Hemley 
Mennonite  Church,  Manheim,  Pa.,  May  23. 
Sanford  Shetler  is  the  speaker. 

Missionary  and  Christian  Life  meeting 
at  the  12th  and  Windsor  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.;  June  1,  2. 

Bro.  William  Jennings  retired  evangelist 
and  bishop  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  preach- 
ed the  Easter  sermon  on  Apr.  12  at  Moun- 


formation  about  the  youths,  their  character- 
istics, their  concerns,  their  understanding  of 
their  faith,  and  their  relations  to  the  church, 
to  their  parents,  and  to  their  youth  groups. 
This  information  is  necessary  for  planning 
curriculum  and  periodical  literature  for 
youth,  for  counseling  youth,  for  directing 
their  local  activities,  and  for  involving  them 
in  the  work  of  the  local  congregations. 
Schools  and  colleges  need  to  know  the 
youth  whom  they  serve.  Pastors  need  to 
know  the  thinking  of  the  youth  in  their 
congregations.  Editors  of  periodicals  and 
curriculum  materials  of  the  church  need  to 
know  the  youths  for  whom  they  write. 

Oosterbaan  Opens 
Stauffer  Memorial  Lecture 

What  has  Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem? 
:he  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  with 
Mennonites?  the  university  with  the  church? 

The  answers  to  these,  and  a series  of  re- 
lated questions,  were  formulated  by  J.  A. 
Oosterbaan,  chairman  of  the  Dutch  Menno- 
nite Mission  Board  and  vice-chairman  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  on  May  4 at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo. 

Bro.  Oosterbaan  delivered  the  first  Stauff- 
er Memorial  Lecture.  The  Lectureship  is 
an  endowment  fund  of  which  Conrad  Grebel 
College  is  the  beneficiary.  It  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  by  bringing  men  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  college  from  time  to  time. 


NOTES 


tain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  where  he  held 
seven  series  of  meetings  during  his  active 
ministry.  He  will  be  94  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Change  of  address:  Richard  Bartholo- 
mew from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  81  Men- 
nonite Drive,  North  Lima,  Ohio  44452.  Tel: 
216  549-3389.  Glen  M.  Sell  from  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  to  R.  2,  Box  368A,  Hummelstown, 
Pa  17036.  Tel.:  717  566-8098. 

New  members  by  baptism:  One  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Lyndhurst,  Va. ; one  by  confes- 
sion of  faith  at  First  Mennonite,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. ; one  at  Birch  Grove,  Port  Alle- 
gany, Pa.;  three  at  Lindale,  Linville,  Va. ; 
one  at  Benton,  Goshen,  Ind. ; three  at 
Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  eight  at 
Poole,  Ont. ; seven  at  First  Mennonite,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  one  at  Marietta,  Pa.; 
five  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Columbia,  Pa.;  six  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Mt  Joy,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Elam  Stauffer,  Lan- 
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caster.  Pa.,  at  South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  May  24-26.  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Landisville  Camp 
Meeting  Tabernacle,  Landisville,  Pa.,  June 
16-23.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty, 
lnd.,  at  Griner,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  June  2-9. 

Instructors  in  math,  science,,  and  history 
are  needed  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendent, Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber,  110 
Doon  Road,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Dedication  of  the  new  La  Vale  Mennonite 
Church  building  will  be  held  June  9,  2:30 
p.m.  Myron  Augsburger  will  be  the  speaker 
for  three  worship  services  that  day.  Bro. 
Mahlon  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  the 
speaker  for  a New  Life  Crusade,  June 
10-16,  7:30  p.m.  The  church  is  located 
south  of  the  600  block  of  Route  U.S.  40 
in  La  Vale,  Md. 

Roger  I.  Martin,  Hagerstown,  R.  4,  Md. 
21740,  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry at  the  Dargan  Church  in  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  on  May  5.  Mahlon  Eshleman 
brought  the  message  and  H.  Raymond 
Charles  gave  the  charge. 

Lewis  M.  Coss,  Hagerstown,  R.  6,  Md., 
was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  for 
the  Mt.  Lena  Church  in  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  on  May  5.  Bishop  Elmer  Leaman  preach- 
ed the  sermon  and  the  charge  was  given 
by  H.  Raymond  Charles. 

Abram  Baer,  Maugansville,  Md.,  has  been 
assigned  as  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Zion  congre- 
gation in  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  and  Adam 
Martin  has  been  designated  as  area  super- 
intendent and  pastor  at  large  for  the  three 
churches — Dargan,  Mt.  Zion,  and  Mt.  Lena. 
These  mission  churches  are  under  the  East- 
ern Board  and  have  membership  in  Lan- 
caster Conference. 

Ira  Kauffman,  Jr.,  has  been  named  con- 
troller of  the  Lebanon  Community  Hospital 
which  is  administered  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Kauffman 
is  a native  of  Middlebury,  Ind. 

The  Montevideo  Mennonite  Seminary 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  18, 
19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19, 
1969 


Choir  sang  in  an  ecumenical  memorial  ser- 
vice for  Martin  Luther  King  on  the  steps  of 
the  university  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The 
choir  sang  Negro  spirituals  and  other  favor- 
ites of  the  late  civil  rights  leader. 

Peter  Sawatsky  reported  from  Brazil, 
“The  new  tabernacle  at  Vila  Guarani,  Sao 
Paulo,  was  dedicated  Mar.  31.  Representa- 
tives from  Lapa,  Valinhos,  Campinas,  and 
Ribeirao  Preto  participated  in  the  service. 

“The  small  group  of  believers  there  is 
grateful  for  the  gifts  that  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  this  building  and  they  are  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  growth  of  the 
church.  ” 

Mrs.  Dan  Lind,  overseas  mission  associate 
at  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  India,  wrote, 
“Our  teaching  is  going  well.  Dan  has  about 
30  string  students  and  the  orchestra.  I am 
teaching  elementary  music  twice  a week  and 
have  15  piano  pupils.” 

Mrs.  Carl  Beck,  Tokyo,  Japan,  related, 
“Carl  and  his  helper,  Inamine  San,  togeth- 
er with  about  10  other  Japanese  church 
leaders  are  in  Korea  for  a church  leaders’ 
peace  seminar.  . . . We  have  an  MCC- 
sponsored  Christian  Youth  Peace  Seminar 
planned  for  May  24-26.  This  is  an  annual 
event  and  is  always  well  attended.” 

Five  hundred  delegates  from  Christian 
groups  in  Canada,  including  three  repre- 
sentatives of  MCC  (Canada),  will  meet  at  the 
Universite  de  Montreal,  May  26-29,  to 
probe  the  reasons  for  and  search  out  solu- 
tions to  the  desperate  conditions  of  those 
caught  in  the  grip  of  poverty. 

Representing  MCC  (Canada)  will  be  Til- 
man  Martin,  Montreal;  Wilson  Hunsberger, 
Kitchener;  and  Dan  Zehr,  Winnipeg. 

Landis  and  Ada  Weaver  completed  their 
mission  associates  term  in  Belize,  British 
Honduras,  on  Apr.  30.  They  returned  to 
their  home  at  426  West  View  Drive,  Akron. 
Pa 

Elsie  VanPelt,  Somalia,  and  Naomi 
Smoker,  Tanzania,  left  East  Africa  on  fur- 
lough Apr.  22.  They  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  the  States  on  May  19. 

Mary  Hamish  left  the  States  on  Apr.  27 
for  another  term  of  service  at  Shirati  Hos- 
pital, Tanzania.  She  was  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive in  Shirati  on  May  10.  Her  sister  Eliza- 
beth accompanied  her  and  plans  to  live  with 
her  for  several  months. 

Rachel  Metzler  and  son  Brian,  and  Doro- 
thy Beidler  and  daughter  Margret  Jo  re- 
turned from  Penang,  Malaysia,  to  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  in  late  April.  The  Beidler  baby 
was  born  in  Penang  on  Apr.  6.  The  Don- 
ald Sensenig  family  was  scheduled  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  on  furlough  in  early  May. 

Paul  Kraybill  and  Harold  Stauffer,  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretary  for  overseas 
missions  of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  made 
an  administrative  visit  to  Vietnam  and 
Hong  Kong,  Apr.  20  to  May  8.  Kraybill 
returned  directly  to  the  States  and  Stauffer 
stopped  over  in  Japan,  returning  to  the 
States  on  May  13. 


Rosslyn  Academy  now  has  its  own  post- 
office  box  with  the  address  for  Lena  Hom- 
ing, Edith  Martin,  Clara  Landis,  Abram  God- 
shalls,  and  Clarence  Keeners  being  Rosslyn 
Academy,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nai- 
robi, Kenya. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment  on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  and  C.  Norman  Kraus  for  the  ex- 
cellent presentation  on  “Christian  Service  and 
Evangelism.  Some  of  us  are  living  with  a tragic 
dichotomy  between  “ individual’’  and  “social” 
and  between  “body”  and  “soul.” 

The  theologian  in  his  study  may  dissect  and 
explore  body-soul  relationships.  But  when  he 
ventures  out  on  the  street,  the  person  he  meets 
had  better  not  get  the  impression  that  he's  just 
interested  in  a part  of  him 

When  3,000  souls  were  added  to  the  early 
church,  actually  3,000  entities,  which  we  call 
persons,  were  added.  Maybe  a change  in  nomen- 
clature from  “soul  winning”  to  “person  winning” 
would  speak  more  effectively  to  the  man  on  the 
street  and  help  us  clarify,  and  practice,  a holistic 
gospel. — John  A.  Hertzler,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  the  “Items 
and  Comments”  which  appear  regularly  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I always  read  these  with  much 
interest  and  I am  convinced  that  the  kind  of  in- 
formation they  contain  is  helpful  to  your  readers 
in  getting  a broader  understanding  of  religious 
and  social  issues  in  our  society  today. 

I also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
and  to  Paul  G.  Landis  for  the  article  which  ap- 
peared on  page  374  of  the  Apr.  23  Gospel 
Herald.  Bro.  Landis,  it  seems  to  me,  had  a 
balanced  and  an  informed  position  on  the  ques- 
tion concerning  which  he  was  speaking.  I have 
been  distressed  by  certain  unkind  and,  1 believe, 
unchristian  things  that  have  been  said  by  some  of 
our  people  who  believe  they  are  nonresistant 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  So  I am  very  happy  for  this  note  of  mod- 
eration and  understanding  that  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Another  article  that  I read  with  deep  appreci- 
ation was  the  one  entitled  “The  Congregation 
Communicates  Faith”  by  Joseph  Hertzler,  also  in 
the  Apr.  23  issue.  It  is,  indeed,  very  encouraging 
to  see  this  kind  of  article  which  reveals  a deep 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a believer’s 
church.  Unless  we  see  the  congregation  as  a 
working  unit,  a part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we 
have  an  inadequate  concept  of  its  structure  and 
purpose.  The  congregation  that  does  not  provide 
the  situation  in  which  all  of  its  members  can 
discuss  their  problems  with  each  other  and  arrive 
at  conclusions  as  a body  is  headed  for  a view  of 
the  church  that  is  contrary  to  our  whole  historical 
genius.  The  decisions  that  become  binding  in  the 
church  must  be  those  which  the  brotherhood 
makes  and  dare  not  be  imposed  by  a hierarchical 
system.  There  is,  of  course,  a place  for  talented 
and  dedicated  leadership  in  any  congregation  but 
the  leadership  that  does  not  relate  itself  to  the 
entire  congregation  in  the  process  of  decision- 
making is  going  down  the  wrong  path.  One  of 
the  major  things  we  need  to  learn  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  how  the  Holy  Spirit  can  work 
through  the  congregation  in  decision-making. 
This  article  by  Bro.  Hertzler  is  a stimulating  one 
and  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  of  the 
readers  of  the  Herald. — Melvin  Gingerich,  Go- 
shen, Ind. 
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I appreciate  the  daring  and  courageous  articles 
you  have  been  editing  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
Your  editorial  on  commercial  projects  for  church 
fund  raising  was  quite  provocative. 

Today  I chatted  with  Pastor  Nevin  Bender  at 
Bridgewater  Comers,  Vt.,  about  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service.  A program  could  be  developed  for 
the  rebuilding  of  community  homes — destroyed  by 
arsonists  and  rioters — to  relieve  the  immeasurable 
suffering  in  Negro  ghettos.  This  is  not  a “natural 
disaster  in  the  sense  of  a flood,  hurricane,  or 
volcano  eruption.  However,  MDS  broke  these 
limits  when  the  bombed  church  near  Philadel- 
phia, Miss.,  was  rebuilt.  The  church  should  be 
the  avant-garde  and  in  cases  of  riot  destruction 
should  have  “reserve”  Mennonite  corpsmen  avail- 
able to  move  in  and  rebuild. 

Such  a suggestion  could  imply  negativism, 
since  1 am  anticipating  more  destructiveness. 
However,  this  is  a vital  issue  and  one  that  must 
be  faced  realistically  in  the  next  several  years.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  not  be  lethargic  in 
this  opportunity.  Many  “isolated”  Mennonite 
Church  areas  are  lily  white  and  feel  highly 
immune  in  a sort  of  self-righteous  manner  from 
the  insurrection  that  took  place  after  King’s 
assassination.  We  do  have  a responsibility.  The 
Mennonite  Church  could  eventually  set  up  train- 
ing centers  for  the  rehabilitation  of  many  young 
Negroes,  just  as  Job  Corps  has  done  so  success- 
fully.— John  Gerber,  Peoria,  111. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Hosea — Leis. — William  Hosea  and  Shirley  Leis, 
both  of  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry 
Yantzi,  Apr.  11,  1968. 

Oswald — Logan. — Dean  Oswald,  Lebanon 

(Ore.)  cong.,  and  LaVerna  Logan,  Portland,  Ore., 
Mar.  29,  1968. 

Shultz — Garber. — Glenn  B.  Shultz,  Pequea,  Pa., 
Strasburg  cong.,  and  Joyce  M.  Garber,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz, 
Apr.  25,  1968. 

Steele — Gaines. — Walter  Steele,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Va.,  and  Anna  Mae  Gaines,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
both  of  Pike  cong.,  bv  Daniel  Brubaker,  Apr.  7, 
1968. 

Zuercher — McClure. — David  Zuercher,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Ann  Marie  Mc- 
Clure, Meridian,  Idaho,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Ralph  Fothergill,  Apr.  6,  1968. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Clugston,  Dale  and  Ethel  (Zimmerman),  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Wanda  Marie, 
Mar.  2,  1968. 

Detweiler,  Clayton  and  Kathryn  (Halteman), 
Pipersville,  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fifth  son,  Kevin 
Lamar,  Feb.  12,  1968.  (One  son  stillborn) 

Erb,  Edmund  and  Marjorie  (Steekley),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Darwin  Edmund, 
Apr.  1,  1968. 

Good,  Parke  H.  and  LouAnn  (Martin),  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  first  child,  Perry  Douglas,  Mar.  2,  1968. 

Good,  Wilmer  and  Barbara  (Martin),  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  third  child,  first  son,  William  Lee,  bom  Apr. 
1,  1967;  received  for  adoption.  May  3,  1968. 

Grummett,  Gerald  and  Audrey  (Dedman),  Pres- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Mark  Edward,  bom  Feb.  12, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  9,  1968. 

Gutierrez,  Israel  and  Lupe  (DeLeon),  Mathis, 
Tex.,  a son,  David,  Apr.  2,  1968. 

Hargett,  Ronald  and  Orva  (Yutzy),  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Kirk  Vincent,  Apr.  14,  1968. 

Hamish,  John  M.  and  Evelyn  (Hershey),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly 
Dawn,  Apr.  10,  1968. 

Headings,  Elton  and  Beulah  (Yoder),  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Ray,  Apr. 
13,  1968. 

Helmuth,  Sanford  and  Sheryl  (Miller),  Mylo, 
N.D.,  first  child,  Audrea  Lynn,  Apr.  4,  1968. 

Hochstetler,  Vernon  and  Bessie  (Yoder),  Wol- 
ford, N.D.,  thirteenth  child,  sixth  daughter, 
Rhonda  Beth,  Apr.  17,  1968.  (One  son  deceased) 

Hostetler,  Dewey  and  Bernice  (Lehman),  Harp- 
er, Kan.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Heidi  Jane, 
Apr.  18,  1968. 

Jantzi,  Marvin  and  Beulah  (Zook),  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Dawn  Marie, 
Apr.  24,  1968. 

King,  Nathan  and  Melba  Ann  (Beiler),  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kendall 
DeVon,  Mar.  17,  1968. 

Leis,  Ronald  and  Colleen  (Axford),  Guelph, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Janet,  born  Feb.  22, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Mar.  22,  1968. 

Loeffler,  Adolf  and  Eileen  (Zimmerly),  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Eugene 
Adolf,  Jan.  29,  1968. 

Maust,  Norman  and  Wilmetta  (Yoder),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Joy  Yvonne,  Apr.  26,  1968. 

Nissley,  Wayne  and  Barbara  (Yoder),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  Ray,  Apr.  18,  1968. 

Oswald,  Ralph  and  Cheryl  (Sehrock),  Wake- 
field, Neb.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Juli  Kay, 
bom  Mar.  19,  1968;  received  for  adoption. 

Schrader,  Ronald  L.  and  Mariana  (Graybill), 


Freeport,  111.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  David  Joel, 
Feb.  16,  1968. 

Taube,  Harold  and  Barbara  (Schweitzer),  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Roslyn  Joy,  Jan.  29, 
1968. 

Valido,  Julio  and  Miriam  (Strong),  Tampa,  Fla., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle  Marie,  Nov. 
19,  1967. 

Wenger,  Harold  R.  and  Christine  (Headings), 
Chisamba,  Zambia,  first  child,  Merlin  Robert, 
Apr.  2,  1968. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Lois  (Yoder),  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  fourth  son,  Robert  Dean,  Apr.  27,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bechtel,  Nelson,  son  of  Jesse  and  Rebecca 
(Cober)  Bechtel,  was  bom  at  Hespeler,  Ont.,  Jan. 
9,  1887;  died  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Mar.  20,  1968; 
aged  81  y.  2 m.  11  d.  In  August  1916  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Snyder,  who  died  in  March 
1945.  In  September  1947  he  was  married  to 
Margaret  McTavish,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Janet,  Alma — Mrs.  Charles  Gooch 
rich,  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Hess,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Grove, 
and  George)  and  7 grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wanner  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Boca  Raton,  Mar.  22,  and  a memorial 
service  at  the  Wanner  Church,  Mar.  29,  with 
Howard  S.  Schmitt  officiating. 

Bender,  John  S.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah 
Bender,  was  bom  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
June  1893;  died  at  Tavistock,  Mar  1,  1968;  aged 
74  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Yantzi 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Joe  Baechler)  and  2 brothers 
(Joe  Yantzi  and  Aaron  Yantzi).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tavistock  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  May  4,  with 
Newton  L.  Gingrich  and  Henry  Yantzi  officiat- 
ing. 

Buckwalter,  Ruth  E.,  daughter  of  John  R.  and 
Magdalena  (Hershey)  Buckwalter,  was  bom  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1879;  died  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  Apr.  25,  1968;  aged  89  y.  1 m.  9 d. 
Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Ira  and  Harry).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Smith  Funeral  Chapel, 
Hannibal,  Apr.  27,  with  Daniel  Kauffman  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Palmyra. 

Byler,  David  C.,  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Leah 
(Kanagy)  Byler,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  2,  1877;  died  Feb.  22,  1968;  aged  90  y.  5 
m.  20  d.  On  Nov.  18,  1902,  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 children  (Mary  M. — Mrs.  Wayne  Swiegart, 
Emma  M. — Mrs.  Earl  King,  Marcus,  and  Bertha 
— Mrs.  Orval  Ash),  one  half  sister  (Mrs.  Rachel 
Stoltzfus),  12  grandchildren,  and  29  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
26,  with  Leroy  Umble,  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  and 
Abner  Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Fretz,  Henry  D.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Mary 
(Detweiler)  Fretz,  was  bom  at  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
July  21,  1879;  died  at  Silver  Stream  Nursing 
Home,  Spring  House,  Pa.,  Apr.  30,  1968;  aged  88 
y.  9 m.  9 d.  On  Dec.  13,  1902,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Mininger,  who  died  in  February  1962. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Henry  M.),  2 grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Abram  D.).  Two  sisters  and  3 brothers  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Upper 
Skippack  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  4,  with  Daniel  Reinford  and  Curtis 
Bergey  officiating. 

Ginder,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Salinda 
(Good)  Griner,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  14,  1888;  died  at  Elm  Dale  Rest  Home, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1968;  aged  80  y.  12  d.  On 
July  14,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Phares  S. 


SO  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BE 
PARENTS 

by  Rhoda  Garber  Cressman 

A Family  Life  Series  pamphlet  written  to  help  par- 
ents prepare  for  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  and  all 
the  changes  in  schedule  and  relationships  he  will 
bring  with  him.  50 1 
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Ginder,  who  died  Dec.  11,  1965.  Surviving  are 

3 sons  (Victor,  Ralph,  and  Roy),  13  grandchildren, 
17  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Beulah). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Risser  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  29,  with  Peter 

G.  Smith  and  Clarence  E.  Lutz  officiating. 

Lantz,  P.  R.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Jacobins 

(Blough)  Lantz,  was  bom  near  West  Unity,  Ohio, 
July  10,  1879;  died  at  the  Rittman  (Ohio)  Home, 
Apr.  20,  1968;  aged  88  y.  9 m.  10  d.  On  July 

3,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Minnie  Schmucker, 
who  died  in  October  1943.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1907  and  served  at  Canton  and 
Youngstown  missions,  Salem  Church,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Oak  Grove  churches.  Surviving  are  7 
children  (Budd,  Edward,  Naomi — Mrs.  Marvin 
Kilton,  Ruth — Mrs.  David  Albaugh,  Marye — Mrs. 
Edward  Smith,  Anne — Mrs.  Alden  Oakes,  and 
Eunyce — Mrs.  Robert  Bray),  11  grandchildren,  and 

2 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Central  Church,  Archbold,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  23,  with  E.  B.  Frey  and  Charles 

H.  Gautsche  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Samuel  N.,  son  of  Christian  W.  and 
Mary  B.  (Zehr)  Lehman,  was  bom  at  Beaver 
Falls,  N.Y.,  June  9,  1896;  died  at  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  4,  1968;  aged  71  y.  8 m.  27  d.  On 
Oct.  2,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Kennel, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Ilene — Mrs.  Isaac  Adams,  Claramae — Mrs. 

Charles  Klink,  Bernice — Mrs.  Dewey  Hostetler, 
Dolores — Mrs.  Arnold  Wedel,  and  Jane),  7 sons 
(Ralph,  Elkanah,  Walter,  Curtis,  Lyle,  LaVeme, 
and  Gary),  30  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 

4 sisters,  and  6 brothers.  A son  (Clarke  Duane), 

3 grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  one  brother  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Family  services  were  held  at 
the  Castorland  home,  Mar.  7,  the  meditation 
given  by  Richard  Zehr;  committal  services  fol- 
lowed. A memorial  service  was  held  at  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  New  Bremen,  Mar.  8,  with 
Emanuel  Steinman  officiating. 

Musselman,  Maude  Bell,  daughter  of  Chrisi.an 
D.  and  Elizabeth  (Gerber)  Yoder,  was  bom  Nov. 
25,  1888;  died  Apr.  28,  1968;  aged  79  y.  5 m. 

3 d.  On  Jan.  12,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Harry 
David  Musselman,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Lawrence,  Elwood,  George, 
and  Leon),  one  sister  (Martha — Mrs.  Ira  Hartzler), 
and  8 grandchildren.  One  grandson  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sycamore 
Grove  Church.  Earl  B.  Eberly  was  in  charge  of 
the  funeral  service. 

Nussbaum,  Sam  E.,  of  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  was 
bom  Dec.  31,  1884;  died  Jan.  18,  1968;  aged  83 
y.  18  d.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Mrs.  Amos 
Steffen,  Mrs.  Paul  Hilty,  Mrs.  Leo  Gerber,  Mrs. 
Ed  Steiner,  William,  Harvey,  and  George).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Church.  Ray 
Himes  officiated  at  funeral  services. 

Unzicker,  Arthur  P.,  son  of  Julius  and  Maria 
(Oesch)  Unzicker,  was  bom  at  Morton,  111.,  Aug. 

4,  1889;  died  at  Gibson  City,  111.,  Apr.  27,  1968; 
aged  78  y.  8 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  4 brothers 
(Otto,  Walter,  Ezra,  and  Roy).  He  was  a member 
of  the  East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  30,  with  Alton  Horst  and  J.  A. 
Heiser  officiating. 

Yantzi,  Christian  R.,  son  of  Michael  and  Bar- 
bara (Ruby)  Yantzi,  was  bom  near  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Feb.  16,  1886;  died  at  the  Stratford  General 
Hospital,  Apr.  6,  1968;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  21  d.  In 
1911  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Bender,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Mahlon  and  Les- 
ter), 9 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Solomon  Gerber, 
Melinda — Mrs.  Milton  Roth,  Wilma — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Stere,  Anna — Mrs.  Lome  Baechler,  Dorothy — 
Mrs.  Alvin  Lebold,  Mary — Mrs.  William  Baechler, 
Ruby — Mrs.  Carlyle  Holst,  Emma — Mrs.  Mahlon 
Steinman,  and  Verna — Mrs.  John  Brayshaw),  2 
brothers  (Jacob  and  Noah),  47  grandchildren,  and 
14  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Tavistock  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  Apr.  9,  with  Newton 
Gingrich  and  Henry  Yantzi  officiating. 
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We  Follow  the  Holy  Spirit 

By  Omar  Eby 


It  is  necessary  to  preface  any  remarks  on  Indonesia  with 
two  cautions.  First,  anyone  who  claims  to  understand  the 
situation  most  likely  does  not  have  all  the  facts.  Second, 
any  statistics  that  happen  to  be  correct  at  the  moment,  will 
have  changed  by  next  week.  It  is  this  second  factor — that  of 
rapid  change  in  so  many  aspects  of  Indonesia — that  makes  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  situation. 

The  church  in  Indonesia,  however,  does  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyze the  situation  and  then  give  up  in  dismay  because  it  is 
so  complex.  Rather,  it  follows  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(This  expression  is  often  used  by  Indonesian  Christians,  es- 
pecially those  active  in  evangelism,  and  is  not  a hollow 
phrase.)  And  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  leading  in  some  strange 
ways. 

Because  Indonesia  is  a far-flung  archipelago  of  109,000 
people  (the  latest  official  estimate)  of  quite  diverse  back- 
grounds, it  is  difficult  to  make  many  generalizations  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  population  is  nominally 
Muslim.  This  report  of  impressions  therefore  confines  itself 
to  observations  in  the  Muria  area  of  Central  Java,  the 
territory  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Church.  The  story, 
however,  is  repeated  with  some  variations  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

What  is  happening  is  a movement  into  the  church  which 
Donald  McGavran  describes  in  the  Bridges  of  God  as  a 
“people  movement.”  Statistically,  it  has  meant  for  the 
Javanese  Mennonite  Church  a growth  rate  in  recent  years 
of  about  8 percent  per  year  between  1963  and  1965,  13 
percent  from  1965  to  1966,  and  at  present  is  still  higher. 
Not  only  are  existing  congregations  growing  at  unprecedented 
rates,  but  new  ones  are  springing  up  everywhere.  The 
“mother  church”  concept  which  is  used  here  for  church  ex- 
tension at  present  is  strained  to  the  breaking  point  because 
the  “mothers”  are  producing  more  offspring  than  they  can 
take  care  of. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Muria  mountain  there  are  two 
“mother  churches,”  with  nothing  more  motorized  than  a 
scooter  between  them,  serving  16  or  17  places  each.  On 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Muria  region  is  a congregation 
which  was  itself  only  a preaching  station  a few  years  ago, 
now  with  four  outposts  of  its  own.  Its  growth  in  1966  was 
almost  75  percent.  The  most  sophisticated  congregation  in 
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the  conference,  which  actually  has  access  to  a couple  of  cars, 
now  has  about  30  points  to  serve.  (The  number  was  21 
when  this  report  was  begun  and  will  be  about  35  by  the 
time  you  receive  it.)  The  492  net  increase  in  members  dur- 
ing 1966  represents  about  a 70  percent  growth;  1967 
statistics  are  not  yet  available,  but  baptisms  in  December 
alone  number  over  200. 

Nor  must  one  think  of  “serving”  a station  merely  in  terms 
of  preaching  the  same  sermon  used  elsewhere  earlier  in  the 
week.  It  includes  much  evangelistic  work,  explaining  the 
basic  elements  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  includes 
much  teaching  work,  since  new  converts  are  eager  to  be 
baptized  so  that  they  can  enter  the  church  as  full  members. 
It  involves  personal  counseling.  It  involves  setting  up  Sun- 
day schools  and  other  organizational  work.  One  district 
minister  teaches  a catechism  class  every  day  of  the  week. 
Laymen  are  involved  in  increasing  numbers,  even  in  preach- 
ing and  catechizing.  These  are  usually  elected  members  of 
the  church  council.  One  congregation  recently  increased  the 
council  by  six  members  because  of  this  need  for  more  lay 
workers.  In  some  congregations,  catechism  classes  overlap; 
i.e.,  a new  one  is  begun  before  members  of  the  previous 
one  have  been  baptized,  even  though  the  normal  length  of 
the  instruction  period  is  only  six  months. 

One  congregation,  together  with  its  outposts,  numbered 
723  baptized  members  as  of  the  end  of  June.  By  mid- 
August  173  additional  ones  had  been  baptized.  Before  the 
end  of  September,  baptisms  already  scheduled  would  involve 
more  than  100  additional  persons.  One  of  its  new  outposts 
with  no  baptized  members  as  yet  has  a catechetical  class  of 
42  in  session.  Another,  with  83  baptized  members,  has 
another  220  adults  attending  services.  This  kind  of  statistics 
could  be  repeated  over  and  over. 

How  Does  It  Happen? 

How  does  this  phenomenal  kind  of  growth  happen?  Much 
of  it  is  in  new  areas,  i.e.,  in  villages  in  which  there  has  been 
no  Christian  group  to  date.  Usually  a group  of  people  in 
the  village  gets  together  and  writes  a letter  to  the  nearest 
congregation  asking  for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Not  infrequently  this  petition  comes  in  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage head  himself  or  from  the  village  secretary.  The  church 
leadership,  usually  after  some  personal  contacts  in  the  new 
village,  sets  a date  for  the  first  meeting,  but  is  not  per- 
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mitted  to  invite  anyone.  Word  gets  around,  however,  and 
people  show  up  on  the  appointed  evening.  The  ones  who 
enter  the  meeting  place  are  almost  exclusively  men.  Chil- 
dren and  perhaps  a few  women  also  come,  but  remain  out- 
side and  look  in  through  the  open  windows  and  doors. 

The  meeting  itself  is  somewhat  formal,  usually  employing 
some  of  the  simple  liturgy  used  in  regular  church  services. 
By  American  standards  it  is  not  evangelistic  in  character.  It 
is  not  emotional.  It  is  not  high  keyed.  The  main  sermon, 
presenting  the  essential  biblical  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  is  followed  by  a question  period  which  may 
well  be  twice  as  long  as  the  sermon.  A coffee  break,  with 
black,  very  sweet  Javanese  coffee,  provides  a rather  relaxed 
ending  to  the  three-  to  four-hour  meeting. 

Later  in  the  week,  word  may  come  that  a whole  kampung 
(village  sub-section)  or  that  about  50  families  have  decided 
to  become  Christian.  These  are  then  anxious  for  further 
instruction.  Usually  regular  weekly  or  biweekly  services  are 
arranged.  Several  months  later  the  serious  seekers  are  ad- 
mitted into  more  intense  prebaptismal  instruction.  But  mean- 
while these  new  seekers/Christians  have  already  spread  the 
word  on  to  the  next  village,  so  that  opening  one  new  preach- 
ing outpost  may  lead  to  several  new  requests  from  the  area. 

This  is  the  general  pattern.  What  goes  on  in  terms  of 
personal  witness  before  the  formal  invitation  to  begin  in- 
struction comes,  is  not  publicized.  The  meetings  initially  are 
almost  invariably  held  in  private  homes. 

Christmas  provides  a special  opportunity  for  evangelism  be- 
cause it  is  permissible  to  invite  people  to  this  church  celebra- 
tion. New  outposts  accordingly  like  to  make  this  an  especially 
festive  occasion.  A choir  is  invited  from  the  “mother  church,” 
if  possible.  A rice  meal,  or  at  least  something  beyond  a glass 
of  coffee,  is  served  to  all  guests,  even  though  this  may  in- 
volve considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  few  Christians 
of  the  community.  The  message  of  the  service  is  the  good 
news  of  Jesus’  coming — which  when  it  is  really  news,  is  really 
evangelism. 

Other  special  occasions,  such  as  an  ordination,  also  serve 
the  cause  of  evangelism.  A six-volt  transistorized  amplifier 
can  do  marvels  among  curious  villagers  when  it  broadcasts 
into  the  quiet  of  the  night  the  evangelistic  sermon  preached 
to  the  Christians  inside  the  little  church.  Recently  such  an 
occasion  in  one  village  was  followed  the  next  night  by  a 
similar  revival  meeting  with  loudspeaker  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Islam  leadership.  The  newly  ordained  minister  spent 
the  evening  in  his  humble,  thatched  bamboo  house,  praying 
for  the  new  converts  of  the  night  before  who  were  being 
exhorted  to  return  to  their  old  religion.  Next  morning  he  was 


amazed  when  six  new  families  appeared  at  his  house  announc- 
ing that  they  wanted  to  become  Christians. 

Routine  occasions,  such  as  medical  or  family  planning 
clinics  or  relief  distributions,  are  also  used  for  evangelistic 
purposes,  although  religion  is  not  a criterion  of  eligibility  for 
these  services. 

Why  Does  It  Happen? 

Why  this  phenomenal  growth?  is  a more  difficult  question. 
The  testimony  of  those  involved  is  almost  invariably  one 
which  gives  all  credit  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  “I  was  invited  to 
so-and-so’s  house,’’  reports  one  evangelist;  “so  I came  and 
led  a service.  The  rest  is  blessing  from  the  Lord.”  Others 
find  the  Spirit  manifested  in  more  dramatic  or  outward  ways 
— speaking  in  tongues,  healing  of  the  sick,  or  uncovering  hid- 
den idols.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear  correlation,  however, 
between  glossalalia,  healing,  and  church  growth. 

Speaking  in  tongues  is  almost  never  done  in  public  serv- 
ices or  in  the  presence  of  non-Christians.  Prayers  for  the 
sick  are  not  made  in  public  healing  services,  but  at  the 
bedside.  These  may  be  signs  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians 
or  means  of  strengthening  their  faith  for  a more  courageous 
witness,  but  they  are  not  used  as  means  of  evangelism. 

External  reasons  also  apply.  Since  the  1965  abortive  coup 
the  government  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  encourage  all 
people  to  have  a religion,  since  it  was  “religiousless”  people 
(communists)  who  planned  that  bloody  rebellion.  Combined 
with  the  inherent  religiousness  of  the  Javanese  people,  this 
government  urging  prompts  many  to  seek  for  something  be- 
yond nominal  Islam. 

Many  ex-communists  or  sympathizers  shocked  by  the 
hostility  of  right-wing  reaction  to  the  coup  attempt,  are  now 
finding  their  way  to  the  church,  which  was  generally  less 
bloodthirsty  during  the  period  of  reprisals. 

Christian  service  and  educational  institutions  are  also  a 
major  factor  in  the  church’s  evangelistic  thrust.  Thus  the 
fastest  growing  Muria  area  congregation  (150  percent  in  1966) 
is  the  one  with  a Christian  hospital  in  its  center.  The 
religious  right  has  been  attacking  schools  and  hospitals  for 
this  reason.  Yet  these  admit  patients  and  students  regardless 
of  religious  affiliation. 

The  key  therefore  seems  to  lie  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
witnesses,  both  of  new  Christians  and  of  the  evangelists, 
ministers,  and  church  council  members  who  carry  the  massive 
follow-up  campaign.  Despite  being  on  the  job  practically  each 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  week,  they  not  only  don’t 
seem  to  get  tired,  but  continue  to  show  excitement  and  even 
amazement  at  new  doors  that  continue  to  be  opened.  □ 
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Convention  Continued 

Last  week  I attempted  to  give  an  overview  of  the  up- 
coming Christian  Education  Convention  to  be  held  at  Goshen 
College,  Aug.  14-17,  1968.  I pointed  out  that  the  building 
blocks  of  the  Convention  will  be  teams,  clusters,  and  con- 
sultants. Each  of  these  blocks  needs  further  clarification.  Let’s 
talk  about  the  teams. 

The  hope  is  that  every  church  can  send  a team  of  key 
congregational  leaders.  The  team  may  be  small  or  large.  It 
may  be  made  up  of  persons  who  represent  agencies  in  the 
congregation  or  persons  who  have  leadership  potential  and 
should,  therefore,  be  trained.  Your  team  could  be  a group 
of  persons  who  are,  in  fact,  your  congregational  strategy 
group  right  now — it  might  be  the  Church  Council,  the 
Board  of  Elders,  or  the  Church  Board.  In  any  case,  these 
persons  should  represent  more  than  Christian  education.  The 
Convention  is  programmed  to  help  in  focusing  on  total  con- 
gregational mission.  It  is  in  this  context  that  teams  will  work 
toward  the  type  of  Christian  education  objectives,  goals,  and 
program  needed  for  their  particular  congregations. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  pastor  should  surely  be 
included  in  your  team.  He  is  one  person  in  most  congre- 
gations who  sees  it  whole.  If  there  is  an  executive  secretary 
in  your  congregation,  he  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
congregational  chairman  or  a similarly  designated  person  who 
is  aware  of  all  aspects  of  congregational  life.  Someone  could 
come  from  your  Christian  education  committee.  You  might 
send  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  a leader  from  the 
children’s  department,  the  youth  department,  and  someone 
from  the  extension  committee. 

To  begin  to  name  the  types  of  leaders  who  should  come 
has  in  it  the  danger  of  eliminating  others.  Persons  are 
needed  who  know  your  congregation  and  your  community, 
who  will  be  able  to  catch  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Convention,  who  have  the  spiritual  concern  and  discernment 
that  is  needed,  and  who  can  then  return  to  your  congregation 
with  the  ability  to  put  into  action,  with  the  help  of  the 
church,  what  they  have  learned.  That  s a big  order.  We 
know  that.  But  anything  less  would  not  be  in  balance  with 
the  urgency  of  our  time.  We  must  help  congregations  develop 
education  for  mission  programs.  The  Convention  is  an 
attempt  to  do  that.  This  is,  therefore,  a call  to  congre- 
gations to  send  their  best  leaders. 

There  will  be  help  also  for  persons  in  specific  areas  of  the 
congregation’s  program.  This  dimension  of  the  Convention 
will  be  dealt  with  later  when  we  talk  here  about  consultants, 
(to  be  continued) 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

In  this  day  of  need, 

0 Father, 

1 know  1 face  Your  judgment 
In  my  response 

When  the  distressed  cry  out, 
When  the  poor  plead, 

When  hungry  and  thirsty  call, 
When  the  naked  pray, 

When  injustice  prevails 
And  those  I know 
Remain  lonely  and  unbefriended. 
Keep  me 

From  the  sin  of  self -absorption 
Which  makes  me  indifferent 
To  “the  least  of  these.  ” 

Help  me  see 

That  it  is  Your  mercy 

And  not  my  merit 

Which  spares  me  like  sufferings. 

Then  help  me  go 

To  the  side  of  all  who  suffer 

Even  as  my  Master  did 

And  asks. 

Amen. 


San  Felipe  Church 

The  San  Felipe  Church  is  located  in  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras. 
It  was  built  in  1966  and  has  a membership  of  6.  Benuel  Stoltzfus  is 
the  pastor. 
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Editorial 


Should  Churches  Be  Taxed? 


During  the  past  decade,  in  particular,  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  tax  churches.  The  practice  of  church  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  as  we  know  it  began  in  the  fourth 
century  when  Emperor  Constantine,  in  his  plan  to  make 
Christianity  the  official  religion,  said  religion  should  not  be 
taxed.  It  was  similar  in  the  States  immediately  after  the 
American  Revolution  when  the  various  states  had  their  own 
established  religion.  In  both  cases  the  reasoning  was  that  if 
the  government  taxed  churches,  it  would  in  effect  be  taxing 
itself. 

Today  many  are  suggesting  that  the  churches  must  give  a 
second  look  at  the  “favored  position”  the  church  holds  in 
relation  to  taxation.  Because  of  the  increased  drive  for  more 
revenue,  the  government  also  is  taking  a fresh  look  at  the 
sources  of  tax  money. 

Particular  concern  is  focused  on  the  concentration  of 
wealth  and  economic  power  in  the  churches.  Many  churches 
are  engaged  in  tax-free  enterprises  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion.  Churches  today  own  shopping  centers,  apart- 
ment complexes,  factories,  foundries,  ranches,  farms,  hotels, 
theaters,  TV  and  radio  stations,  wineries,  bakeries,  lumber 
mills,  canneries,  car  washes,  restaurants,  garbage  dumps, 
gambling  establishments,  and  practically  any  other  business 
you  can  name.  Thus  some  are  involved  in  activities  far  re- 
moved from  and  conceivably  in  conflict  with  the  church’s 
primary  purpose. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  the  value  of  tax-exempt 
church  property  in  the  United  States  is  usually  estimated  at 
about  $80  billion.  In  a booklet.  The  Hidden  Wealth,  a quote 
taken  from  the  popular  Catholic  journal.  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
May  22,  1960,  reads:  “The  Catholic  Church  must  be  the 
biggest  corporation  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a branch 
office  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  Our  assets  and  real 
estate  holdings  must  exceed  those  of  Standard  Oil,  A.T.  and 
T.,  and  U S.  Steel  combined.  And  our  roster  of  due-paying 
members  must  be  second  only  to  the  tax  rolls  of  the  United 
States  government.” 

An  American  Catholic  priest,  in  describing  the  wealth  of 
his  church  in  this  country,  said:  “We  are  already  a lot 
bigger  than  Ford  Motors,  Shell  Oil,  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
put  together.”  Next  to  the  U.  S.  government  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  largest  landholder.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Catholic  Church  owns  38  percent  of  dollar  value  of  tax- 
exempt  property  and  50  percent  of  exempted  land  area. 

No  doubt  all  denominations  are  involved  in  what  is  called 
“unrelated”  business  income,  meaning  income  which  comes 
from  businesses  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church.  Tax -exemptions  on  the  state  and  federal  level  are 
extensive.  They  include  such  exemptions  as  church  build- 
ings and  places  of  worship,  parking  lots,  church  grounds, 


living  quarters  for  church  personnel,  church-related  scuools 
and  institutions,  and  income  tax  deductions.  Since  1950  all 
income  (whether  related  or  unrelated  business  income)  of  a 
church,  association,  or  convention  of  churches,  has  been 
exempt.  In  addition,  gifts  of  estates  and  other  gifts  given 
during  a person’s  lifetime  to  the  church  or  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization  are  exempt. 

Christianity  Today  observes,  “ . . . starting  with  a million 
dollars  and  encouraged  by  the  present  tax  exemptions  for 
religious  bodies  . . . any  church  by  this  procedure  (com- 
pounding and  re-compounding)  could  own  America  in  60 
years.” 

Two  main  arguments  are  held  in  favor  of  tax  exemption 
for  churches.  One  is  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
control  or  destroy.  This  argument  holds  that  tax  exemption 
for  religious  groups  is  necessary  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Thus  if  we  want  free  churches,  we  must  insist 
on  tax  exemption.  A second  argument  is  that  churches  pro- 
vide many  free  services  which  the  government  would  need 
to  assume  if  the  churches  would  not  provide.  In  this  way 
religion  enriches  society. 

Some  main  arguments  in  favor  of  church  taxation  include 
the  following:  To  free  the  church  from  taxation  means  that 
the  government  is  favoring  religion,  and  when  this  happens, 
vital  religion  ceases  to  flourish.  The  holding  of  property,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  leads  to  the  necessity  of  a 
close  union  between  church  and  state.  When  the  church  be- 
comes a vested,  economic  interest,  even  protected  by  the 
government,  it  tends  to  adjust  to  the  status  quo,  loses  its 
prophetic  vision  and  courage,  and  separates  itself  from  the 
interest  of  the  masses. 

Further,  if  the  church  competes  with  other  business,  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxation.  This  brings  into 
question  the  commercial  nature  of  many  modern  church 
enterprises.  Also  increase  of  church  wealth  creates  an  anti- 
church- attitude  and  has  been  at  least  a partial  cause,  at 
different  points  in  history,  for  the  government  to  take 
possession  of  church  property.  A government  with  mounting 
tax  problems  does  not  forever  leave  its  hands  off  a rich 
church. 

Some  churches  are  doing  more  than  serious  thinking  on 
the  taxing  of  church  property.  Some  have  taken  steps  to  pay 
taxes  on  income-producing  property  and  “unrelated”  busi- 
nesses which  are  not  used  for  explicit  religious  purposes.  It 
is  at  this  point  where  additional  discussion  will  center  in  the 
days  ahead.  Modification  of  the  present  tax  laws  will  likely 
be  made.  No  doubt  churches  will  continue  to  be  granted 
exemption  on  contributions,  but  increasing  pressure  will 
develop  on  the  rightness  of  paying  taxes  whenever  the 
church  uses  its  resources  to  earn  additional  income. — D. 
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The  stormy  events  of  1959  and  1960  are  radically  changing 
the  framework  of  missionary  work  in  Congo.  The  prospect  of 
mission-church  integration  raises  as  many  questions  as  eye- 
brows. Does  this  demand  any  changes  in  accent  or  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries? 

The  most  evident  characteristic  of  Congolese  society  today 
is  the  rapid  change  it  is  undergoing.  Westernization  has  done 
much.  One  afternoon  a class  of  biology  students  was  ob- 
serving cell  division  through  microscopes.  Suddenly  we  saw 
passing  by  the  classroom  a chief  seated  on  a leopard  skin, 
carried  by  four  porters.  The  generation  gap  is  striking.  In- 
dependence has  brought  about  a different  power  structure. 
A city  policeman  arrests  a white  man  for  a parking  violation. 
The  offense?  His  car  was  parked  facing  the  wrong  direction 
in  the  parking  lot!  These  factors  influence  all  parts  of 
Congolese  life. 

Out  of  this  rapid  change  is  born  uncertainty.  The  political 
uncertainty  is  evident  to  anyone  who  follows  world  events. 
Economic  uncertainty  and  insecurity  can  be  seen  by  the 
unemployment  in  the  cities,  slow  industrial  expansion,  and 
the  recent  drastic  rise  in  prices.  In  church  leadership  too 
the  status  quo  is  changing.  Leaders  are  younger  now. 

Feelings  of  Nationalism  Run  High 

Relations  between  Congolese  and  whites  are  no  exception 
to  this  change.  The  colonial  framework  is  gone,  and  feelings 
of  nationalism  are  high.  The  Congolese  are  not  sure  if  all 
the  whites  realize  and  accept  this  new  situation.  Might  some 
resist  the  rise  of  Congolese  to  positions  of  responsibility? 
Anyone  suspected  of  hesitation  will  be  distrusted.  On  the 
other  hand,  whites  are  not  always  sure  of  the  capabilities  of 
those  suddenly  assuming  responsibility. 

In  the  colonial  era  there  were  fewer  such  uncertainties. 
Government  and  the  maintenance  of  order  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Belgians.  The  economic  position  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly in  Katanga,  was  rising.  But  responsibility  was 
uniquely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  accent  was  on 
obedience,  with  no  questions  asked.  Economic  and  spiritual 
salvation  was  brought  by  the  white  man  for  the  Congolese  to 
receive  gratefully.  This  constant  donor-receiver,  master- 
servant  relationship  has  had  a profound  effect  on  the  sub- 
conscious as  well  as  conscious  feelings  on  both  sides.  Many 
Congolese  still  respond  with  an  automatic  “ merci ” when 
greeted  by  a white  man.  It  will  take  time  to  normalize 
these  feelings. 

The  missionaries  who  came  to  evangelize  were  usually 
identified  with  the  colonialists.  Their  message  was  quite 
different,  but  their  habits  less  so.  Against  such  a background. 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gospel  was  so  often  misunder- 
stood. Christianity  became  synonymous  with  America  (or 
Europe).  It  spread  rapidly,  nevertheless.  Independence  makes 
it  even  more  imperative  that  this  be  corrected. 

The  sudden  granting  of  independence  caught  missionaries 
by  surprise,  as  it  did  everyone.  Only  now  are  its  implications 
for  the  church  really  being  felt.  This  was  seen  at  the  recent 
Charlesville  conference.  The  discussion  and  vote  on  the  inte- 
gration of  church  and  mission  was  not  without  some  tense 
moments.  How  this  changeover  to  integration  proceeds  may 
well  prove  decisive  for  interracial  relations. 

Missionary  Has  a New  Role 

Is  there  any  positive  action  a missionary  could  take  to 
show  that  he  realizes  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations 
of  his  new  role?  There  are  never  pat  answers  to  such 
questions.  However,  it  may  be  useful  to  keep  a few  points 
in  mind. 

It  is  highly  important  for  today’s  missionary  to  be  certain  of 
just  what  he  represents  and  whom  he  serves.  The  Christian 
represents  the  love  of  Christ,  shown  by  how  he  serves  his 
neighbor.  He  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he  wins  people 
to  Christ,  but  not  necessarily  to  his  way  of  life.  Christ  can 
be  as  African  as  Western. 

Missionaries  have  long  served  the  Congolese  socially  and 
spiritually,  and  rightly  so.  The  heart  of  Christ’s  teaching  is 
the  motif  of  loving  service.  Thus  has  formed  a brotherhood 
of  believers.  But  the  colonial  framework  did  not  foster  this 
type  of  real  brotherhood.  Now  the  accent  must  be  placed  on 
the  growth  of  such  a community,  and  the  equality  that  it 
presupposes.  Also,  the  nature  of  this  service  is  changing. 
Before  1960  the  missionary  tried  to  satisfy  the  needs  he 
thought  the  most  pressing.  It  was  always  he  who  decided  the 
priorities  to  be  given.  Now  the  Congolese  will  help  determine 
more  directly  what  should  be  given  priority.  Thus  they  help 
decide  where  the  missionaries  are  placed  and  in  what 
capacity  they  will  serve. 

The  Westerner  in  a society  such  as  Congo’s  has  lots  of 
technical  knowledge  that  Congolese  lack.  The  temptation  to 
carry  a feeling  of  superiority  over  into  the  general  culture 
and  religious  values  of  the  people  is  strong.  Showing  such 
feelings  in  any  way  is  strongly  resented.  These  sentiments 
are  particularly  dangerous  because  of  their  subtle  ways  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  and  their  natural  origin.  All  people  are 
ethnocentric,  and  it  takes  a supreme  effort  to  overcome  any 
of  it.  It  crops  up  in  instinctive  actions.  The  parent  who 
reprimands  his  child  by  saying,  “Stop  that.  You’re  just  as  bad 
as  a Congolese!”  betrays  feelings  he  may  have  thought 


overcome.  The  use  of  certain  words,  such  as  boy,  native, 
pagan,  heathen,  can  be  taken  as  derogatory,  and  should  be 
avoided. 

Sometimes  things  happen  which  seem  inexplicable  from  the 
foreigner’s  point  of  view.  It  may  help  to  remember  the 
colonial  background  to  it.  One  often  hears  talk  of  how 
Congolese  place  so  much  importance  to  a title  or  a position. 
Appearances  are  very  important.  They  sometimes  go  to 
great  lengths  to  demonstrate  their  newfound  authority.  Why 
else  would  a man  be  arrested  for  parking  too  near  a curb? 
But  this  type  of  demonstration  they  feel  necessary  to  show 
to  themselves  and  to  others  that  it’s  for  real.  They  feel  the 
need  of  all  the  trappings.  Once  they  feel  more  secure  in 
their  positions  and  understand  its  responsibilities,  such 
incidents  will  diminish.  Presently  it  is  used  to  bolster  their 
own  image. 

Missionaries  may  be  able  to  work  more  effectively  with 
more  of  an  accent  on  personal  relations.  Present  relations 
between  missionaries  and  Congolese  are  normal,  with  little 
open  friction.  But  one  sees  few  of  the  frank  friendships 
which  should  naturally  develop.  Are  there  Congolese  who 
feel  free  to  talk  to  us  about  anything?  Do  we  feel  the  same 
about  some?  The  barriers  to  the  growth  of  such  relationships 
are  evidently  many,  but  the  rewards  are  great.  More  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  other  would  certainly  increase  mutual 
confidence,  so  dearly  needed  in  this  period  of  transition.  A 
true  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood  cannot  come  without 
such  friendships.  Mutual  understanding  is  still  too  low. 

Among  the  things  that  hinder  most  the  growth  of  genuine 
friendships  are  lack  of  language  ability  and  lack  of  time. 
Some  missionaries  were  never  given  or  missed  their  chance 
to  learn  well  the  language  of  their  region.  What  a harvest  of 
misunderstandings  and  missed  chances  for  contact  this  brings! 
One  feels  constantly  ill  at  ease  with  communication  blocked. 
An  investment  of  time  and  money  in  language  study  is  an 
investment  in  human  relations,  absolutely  essential  to  effec- 
tive work. 

The  lack  of  time  to  fulfill  many  projects  is  a perennial 
complaint  of  missionaries.  The  emergencies  of  the  dispensary 
and  the  deadlines  of  teaching  are  relentlessly  demanding. 
One  gets  caught  up  in  a daily  cycle  of  duties,  with  no  time 
for  anything  else.  One  sees  people  at  work  only  in  their 
position,  and  not  as  individuals.  Thus  one  can  easily  miss 
the  benefits  that  the  discovery  of  another  person  can  mean. 
This  can  be  true  even  among  missionaries.  It  is  difficult  to 
fight  against  this  cycle  because  its  demands  are  legitimate, 
besides  being  numerous.  But  sometimes  one  needs  to  say 
“no”  to  duty  and  “yes”  to  just  visiting.  □ 
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On  the  Theme-The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


Brotherhood— A New  Idea 

By  Don  Blosser 


There  have  been  very  few  times  in  the  course  of  church 
history  when  a congregation  has  had  to  face  the  predicament 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  as  we  find  in  Acts  6 — growth  so 
rapid  that  the  existing  organization  simply  cannot  handle  it. 
There  have  been  an  abundance  of  examples  in  church  history, 
however,  which  parallel  a similar  problem  confronting  this 
same  congregation — segregation  and  discrimination — or  at 
least  charges  of  it. 

Because  the  church  is  people,  people  who  need  to  live 
with  other  people,  people  who  have  feelings,  ideas,  and 
opinions,  people  who  tend  at  times  to  be  selfish  and  greedy 
and  even  inconsiderate,  the  church  is  always  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  pressing  question:  How  can  we  best  minister 
to  those  inside  the  church  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
witnessing  to  those  outside  the  congregation? 

The  New  Testament  does  not  prescribe  a set  pattern  for 
congregational  organization.  Nowhere  does  it  say,  “When 
you  want  to  organize  a group  of  believers,  this  is  step  No.  1, 
followed  by  step  No.  2,  until  after  you  have  completed  the 
10  steps,  you  find  you  have  a functioning,  witnessing  body  of 
Christians.”  But  instead,  the  New  Testament  gives  us  pic- 
tures of  the  early  church  in  action,  responding  to  situations 
as  they  came,  trying  to  discover  together  what  is  involved 
when  people  who  accept  this  new  faith  (which  at  this  early 
point  in  history  didn’t  even  have  a name)  meet  together  to 
worship  and  witness  and  live  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostles  conducted  the  services  and  group 
meetings.  Since  the  group  was  small,  this  did  not  present 
any  problem,  but  soon  the  group  began  to  grow  so  rapidly 
that  the  apostles  could  not  oversee  every  detail  of  the 
common  life  together.  It  soon  became  a major  problem  to 
oversee  all  problems  of  buying,  preparing,  and  distributing 
the  meals  to  the  widows  and  needy  of  the  group,  and  still 
find  time  to  prepare  the  daily  worship  services  that  were 
held.  Thus  it  was  not  too  long  until  the  disciples  called  a 
meeting  of  the  church  and  said,  “We  have  been  hearing 
reports  that  some  people  among  us  have  been  showing 
special  favors  to  certain  people,  while  others  are  not  receiving 
enough.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  cannot  do  everything; 
so  we  want  you  to  select  several  men  from  the  group  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  daily  distribution  of  goods  and 
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food.”  Thus  Acts  6 gives  us  the  story  of  the  selection  and 
commissioning  of  these  seven  deacons. 

This  sharing  of  responsibility  in  the  life  of  the  congre- 
gation is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  brotherhood  in  the 
early  church,  setting  a pattern  that  was  to  reach  out  into 
many  other  areas  of  life.  Some  of  these  areas  would  be  new 
ideas  to  the  contemporary  church  if  they  were  faced 
realistically. 

Brotherhood— A New  Idea  About  Material  Things 

Somewhere  I heard  the  statement  made,  “Americans  use 
people  and  love  things.”  Certainly  this  ought  to  be  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  attitude  of  the  Christian,  for  we  are 
called  to  love  people  and  use  things  for  God’s  glory.  But 
sadly  admitted,  this  is  one  area  where  we  have  not  taken 
very  seriously  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Perhaps  James  is 
speaking  to  some  of  us  when  he  says,  “If  a fellow  man  or 
woman  has  no  clothes  to  wear  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  one 
of  you  say,  ‘Good  luck  to  you,  I hope  you’ll  keep  warm  and 
find  enough  to  eat,  and  yet  give  them  nothing  to  meet  their 
physical  needs,  what  on  earth  is  the  good  of  that”  (Jas. 
2:15,  16,  Phillips)?  Christians  are  rapidly  beginning  to  mimic 
the  cries  of  the  world  around  us  which  says,  “What  I have  I 
worked  for,  and  I will  fight  to  keep  it.”  The  Christian  faith 
says  that  all  we  have  is  given  to  us  by  God  and  we  are  to 
be  stewards  of  it,  meaning  that  I will  share  with  others 
those  things  I have  received. 

Billy  Sunday  tells  the  story  of  two  faithful  members  of  a 
congregation  who  called  on  an  elderly  lady  in  the  church  who 
was  barely  struggling  along  on  her  meager  savings. 

After  visiting,  reading  from  the  Scripture,  and  praying  with 
the  lady,  they  put  on  their  coats  and  with  his  hand  on  the 
doorknob,  the  one  man  said,  “Well,  we’ll  be  praying  for 
you.”  In  her  quiet,  age-worn  voice  the  widow  replied,  “Is 
that  all  you  are  going  to  do?” 

But  it  shows  up  in  other  ways.  Our  nation  has  been 
troubled  with  racial  problems,  and  the  first  thing  you  hear 
expressed  is  great  concern  over  property  values,  job  security, 
economic  equality,  etc.  And  often  these  are  Christians,  even 
members  of  our  own  brotherhood  of  faith.  Where  among  us 
is  the  concerned  voice  of  Christ  saying,  “But  what  about 
John  Smith  as  a person?  Doesn’t  John  have  the  right  to  live 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  human  dignity  as  a person  for 
whom  Christ  died?”  A new  concept  of  brotherhood  in  the 
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church  would  say  loudly  and  clearly.  Yes,  he  does,  and  I 
will  use  the  things.  God  has  given  me  to  help  John  and  his 
family.”  Brotherhood  calls  the  Christian  to  reexamine  his 
values.  Which  is  first  in  the  sight  of  God — people  or  pos- 
sessions? 

One  other  illustration  must  yet  be  given.  Even  within 
the  church  there  is  a deep  need  for  reexamination  of  this 
new  idea  toward  material  things.  Is  it  right  for  the  church 
to  assume  that  church  workers  in  Milwaukee,  or  Chicago, 
or  St.  Louis  can  live  and  work  on  two  thirds  of  what  we 
have  here?  Do  we  dare  assume  that,  because  God  has  given 
us  much.  He  intends  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  the  needs  of 
missionaries  in  other  lands?  Jim  Fairfield  of  the  Mennonite 
Hour  staff  had  a very  penetrating,  brief  letter  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  shortly  before  Christmas.  In  this  letter  he  posed  the 
question  facing  hundreds  of  missionaries,  “What  do  we  cut 
to  make  the  budget  meet?  We  hear  of  the  amounts  you  are 
spending  for  Christmas — but  what  do  we  cut  in  our  own 
program  of  telling  people  of  God  s love? 

Brotherhood— A New  Idea  in  Worship 

Most  often  we  think  of  brotherhood  in  terms  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  of  rebuilding  towns  after  tornadoes  strike. 
Certainly  this  is  part  of  it,  but  almost  half  of  the  references 
to  brotherhood  in  the  New  Testament  deal  with  a spiritual 
theme. 

In  1 Cor.  14:26  (Phillips)  Paul  says,  “Well  then,  my  broth- 
ers, whenever  you  meet  let  everyone  be  ready  to  contribute 
a psalm,  a piece  of  teaching,  a spiritual  truth,  or  a ‘tongue’ 
with  an  interpreter.  Everything  should  be  done  to  make  your 
Church  strong  in  the  Faith.  ” 

Brotherhood  means  that  coming  together  in  worship  is 
much  more  than  just  gathering  for  a period  of  entertainment 
on  a religious  theme.  Worship  becomes  much  more  than  just 
sitting  in  the  mystical  presence  of  God  where  I am  conscious 
only  of  Him.  Worship  becomes  the  intimate  sharing  of  God 
together  with  others  who  have  come  to  share  and  to  learn. 
The  New  Testament  makes  worship  much  more  than  just 
coming  to  church,  sitting  on  a bench,  and  listening  to  a 
sermon.  Worship  becomes  the  total  involvement  of  you  and 
others  like  you  in  an  act  of  confrontation  with  God. 

Of  course  this  means  that  the  Scriptures,  giving  to  us  the 
divine  acts  of  God  in  history,  will  be  central  in  the  worship, 
but  should  there  not  be  a place  in  the  life  of  the  church 
where  people  can  bear  testimony  to  the  divine  action  of  God 
in  their  own  lives? 

This  new  idea  of  brotherhood  in  worship  would  never  let 
the  church  admit  by  default  that  God  is  dead,  because  it 
would  be  saying  regularly,  “Here  is  living  proof  in  the  lives 
of  our  members  that  God  is  very  much  alive  and  very  much 
at  work  in  us  and  through  us  today.” 

Brotherhood— A New  Idea  of  Ministry 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  role  of  the  minister  through- 
out history.  There  was  a time  when  the  minister  would 


preach  on  Sunday,  then  earn  his  own  living  in  the  com- 
munity just  as  the  other  members  of  the  church  did.  Then 
gradually,  he  began  to  withdraw  from  society,  becoming 
more  and  more  the  “spiritual  person,”  until  finally  in  the 
Middle  Ages  he  lived  a secluded  life  in  the  monastery  where 
he  was  almost  completely  separated  from  the  world.  Then 
the  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  Zwingli’s  day 
when  the  pastor  was  also  the  political  leader  of  the  day,  often 
being  part  of  city  government.  Against  this  the  Anabaptists 
protested.  The  role  of  minister,  they  said,  was  to  teach 
and  direct  the  brethren,  making  a minister  of  each  person 
who  accepted  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

This  concept  of  the  minister  being  given  the  task  of 
equipping  and  guiding  the  members  of  the  church  is  described 
quite  well  in  Paul  Miller’s  book  on  the  ministry,  which  he 
quite  aptly  titled.  Servant  of  God’s  Servants.  Thus  the 
pastor  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  church  bearing  witness 
:o  his  faith  in  Christ,  but  his  is  the  task  of  helping  every 
person  in  the  church  to  also  be  a minister  or  witness  to 
the  faith. 

In  a brotherhood  church,  this  would  mean  there  is  no 
place  for  the  use  of  the  term  “Reverend,”  for  indeed  the 
pastor  is  no  more  “reverend”  than  every  other  member, 
because  each  one  has  been  called  to  bear  special  witness 
and  testimony. 

Eph.  4:11-13  puts  it  this  way,  “And  his  gifts  were  that 
some  should  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists, 
some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ, 
until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

There  is  a widely  held  mistaken  idea  that  the  role  of  the 
minister  is  to  be  the  church’s  witness.  In  a brotherhood 
church  this  is  totally  false.  Instead,  it  says,  “We  take  our 
mission  of  witness  in  the  world  so  seriously,  that  we  want 
you  to  use  your  time  in  helping  us  prepare  ourselves  to  be 
more  effective  in  our  witness.” 

At  one  point  in  the  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  to  the  promised  land,  they  were  confronted  with  a 
large  army  of  enemy  soldiers.  It  was  obvious  to  the  Israelite 
leaders  that  they  were  no  match  for  this  well-trained  army 
of  men.  But  Moses,  by  God's  command,  stood  and  held  up 
his  hand;  and  while  Moses’  hand  was  up,  Israel  advanced, 
but  when  his  hand  dropped,  then  Amalek  and  his  men 
advanced.  Late  in  the  day  Moses’  hands  grew  tired;  so  Aaron 
and  Hur  “took  a stone  and  put  it  under  him”  and  they 
held  up  his  hands  until  Israel  won  the  battle.  Ex.  17:8-16. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  deepest  of  all  the  meanings  of  brother- 
hood— the  knowledge  that  when  my  own  faith  and  my 
ability  to  withstand  the  forces  of  evil  grow  weak,  my  fellow 
brethren  in  the  church  have  the  care  and  compassion  to 
come  and  to  hold  up  my  arms  in  faith  unto  my  God.  Paul 
sums  it  up  wben  he  says  that  each  person  should  not  only 
be  concerned  about  his  own  things,  but  that  he  should  also 
have  deep  concern  about  others.  □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


Dr.  Norman  J.  Baugher,  top  administrative 
official  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
a leader  in  ecumenical  affairs,  died  in  Elgin, 
111.,  of  a heart  attack  and  other  complica- 
tions Apr.  20. 

The  50-year-old  churchman  had  been 
general  secretary  of  the  200,000-member 
denomination  since  1952,  and  held  high 
elective  offices  in  the  World  and  National 
Councils  of  Churches. 

9 0 0 

Every  year,  about  10,000  children  go  blind 
in  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause of  Vitamin  A deficiency. 

They  can  be  saved.  But,  so  far,  xeroph- 
thalmia, the  severe  Vitamin  A deficiency, 
has  been  left  to  ravage  unabated,  blinding 
and  even  killing  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren. One  dose  costing  five  cents  can  save 
the  sight  of  a child,  or  even  his  life.  Of  the 
80,000  children  who  suffer  blindness  each 
year  throughout  the  world,  40,000  die. 

This  high  rate  of  mortality  from  xeroph- 
thalmia, long  suspected,  has  now  been 
documented  in  a study  done  in  Jordan, 
where  the  Nutrition  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Columbia-American  University  of  Beirut 
nutrition  program  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  are  in  cooperation. 

O o O 

A call  for  evangelical  Christians  to  renew 
their  interest  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Dr. 
Clyde  W.  Taylor,  general  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  (NAE). 

Dr.  Taylor  spoke  on  the  topic  “The  U.S. 
Image  and  World  Missions”  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association,  which  has  42- 
member  conservative  denominations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  2 million  and  a 
constituency  estimated  at  10  million. 

“The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
has  for  years  stressed  the  fact  that  unless 
dedicated  Christians  take  their  faith,  ethics, 
and  action  into  the  political  life  of  our 
nation,  increasingly  the  atheists,  materialists, 
and  pagans  will  take  over,”  he  said.  “This 
penetration  should  take  place  at  every  level 
of  society. 

Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  also  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Foreign  Missions 
Association,  charged  that  the  image  of  the 
nation  overseas  is  inaccurate  and  distorted 
because  of  the  type  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  communications  exported. 

o o o 

Reports  of  dissatisfaction  and  threats  of 
withdrawal  by  small  conservative  groups 
arose  as  the  new  United  Methodist  Church 


was  formed  by  merger  of  the  Methodist 
and  Evangelical  United  Brethren  denomi- 
nations. 

Dissatisfaction  was  apparently  confined  to 
persons  within  the  former  EUB  Church, 
and  included  the  following  situations: 

— Some  80  percent  of  the  EUB’s  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference’s  11,000  members 
have  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  new 
11-million-member  church. 

— Twenty  of  23  pastors  of  the  EUB 
Montana  Conference  said  they  were  con- 
sidering a pull-out. 

o o e 

Student  leaders  at  more  than  500  Ameri- 
can colleges,  universities,  and  seminaries  in 
New  York  issued  a statement  declaring  they 
“should  not  be  forced  to  fight  in  Vietnam.” 

The  petition,  sponsored  by  the  inter- 
religious Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  termed  the  war  “immoral 
and  unjust.” 

Students  signing  the  one  sentence  dec- 
laration were  presidents  of  student  govern- 
ment organizations  and  editors  of  campus 
newspapers  at  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Church-related,  other  private 
and  state-supported  schools  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  project  was  coordinated  by  the  Rever- 
end Robert  M.  Hundley,  a student  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  associate 
pastor  at  the  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Mr.  Hundley  said  the  signers  were  “the 
highest  elected  student  officials  at  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  49  states  and  most  of 
them  have  not  been  active  in  anti-war 
activities  heretofore.” 


With  a near  capacity  crowd  of  some  10,000 
persons  looking  on,  representatives  of  two 
Protestant  denominations  clasped  hands  on 
the  stage  of  the  Dallas  Memorial  Audito- 
rium and  formally  sealed  a merger  creating 
the  11-million-member  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Joining  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  that 
linked  the  10.3-million-member  Methodist 
Church  and  the  746,099-member  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  (EUB)  were  dele- 
gates from  the  U.S.  and  53  other  countries 
where  the  uniting  bodies  are  represented. 

The  formal  declaration  of  union  was  made 
by  Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller  of  Indianapo- 
lis, chairman  of  the  EUB  Commission  on 
Church  Union,  and  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke, 
chairman  of  the  Methodist  Committee  on 
EUB  union.  The  bishops  joined  hands  over 
the  official  documents  and  intoned:  “Lord 


of  the  church,  we  are  united  in  Thee,  in 
Thy  church,  and  now  in  the  United  Method- 
ist Church.  Amen.” 


A Minneapolis  clergyman.  Dr.  Arnold  T. 
Olson,  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Olson,  president 
of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America, 
moved  up  to  the  NAE  presidency  after 
serving  two  years  as  first  vice-president.  He 
has  been  on  the  association’s  executive  com- 
mittee for  10  years. 

The  NAE  represents  42  conservative  Prot- 
estant denominations  with  some  2 million 
members.  It  claims  to  serve  a constituency  of 
some  10  million  “Bible-believing  Christians.” 
The  Evangelical  Free  Church,  which  Dr. 
Olson  will  continue  to  head  while  serving  as 
NAE  president,  was  one  of  the  first  denom- 
inations to  join  the  association  when  it  was 
organized  in  1942. 

o o o 

Seventh-day  Adventist  officials,  who  claim 
there  is  no  “generation  gap”  in  their 
church,  drew  apparent  confirmation  from  an 
estimated  15,000  young  people  at  the  West- 
ern Youth  Congress.  Adult  speakers  told 
the  young  people,  without  drawing  strong 
challenges:  “Even  holding  hands  among 
teenagers  is  wrong  if  either  the  boy  or  girl 
has  seduction  as  the  goal  in  this  simple, 
otherwise  innocent,  act”  (Psychologist  Rich- 
ard Nies  of  Glendale,  Calif.).  “Give  God 
equal  time  with  television.  You’ll  get  as 
much  good  from  God  as  you  do  from  tele- 
vision. ‘Force  feed’  the  Bible  into  your  lives” 
(Earle  E.  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.C.,  as- 
sociate world  ministerial  director  of  the 
church). 

o o o 

Every  Congressman  receives  a stream  of 
mail  from  his  constituents,  mostly  from 
people  who  have  something  to  gain  from 
some  matter  before  Congress.  Not  many 
write  out  of  Christian  motivation. 

To  encourage  churchmen  to  make  their 
views  known  to  those  who  make  the  laws, 
the  Methodist  Church  has  published  its 
latest  up-to-the-minute  guidebook,  called 
Register  Christian  Opinion. 

This  pocket-size  publication  lists  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  their  religious  preferences. 
Even  more  helpful  is  the  listing  of  members 
of  House  and  Senate  Committees,  where 
much  of  the  work  of  Congress  is  conducted. 
Congressional  leaders  and  Cabinet  members 
are  also  listed. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  Peace  That  Fails  Us 


By  Maynard  Shelly 


( Maynard  Shelly,  editor  of  The  Mennonite 
attended  the  Christian  Peace  Conference 
held  in  Prague  in  early  April.  This  is  a 
digest  of  his  report.) 

War  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  our 
world,  especially  when  we  think  about  what 
war  really  is  compared  to  the  kind  of  life 
we  want  for  ourselves,  our  families,  and  the 
world. 

The  contradiction  has  often  been  noted. 
A vice-president  of  the  Christian  Peace  Con- 
ference is  only  one  of  the  most  recent  to 
call  it  to  our  attention.  Richard  Andriaman- 
jato,  Madagascar,  opened  that  group’s  meet- 
ing in  Prague.  “I  mention  nothing  new,” 
he  said,  “if  I recall  once  again  this  strange 
correlation  that  exists  between  the  evolu- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  absence  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world 
and  in  spite  of  prayer  offered  in  large  vol- 
umes, peace  escapes  man.  And  the  failures 
of  Christians  to  win  peace  seem  to  be  the 
failures  of  the  Christian  Peace  Conference 
also. 

Organized  by  the  Czechoslovakian  church- 
es as  an  ecumenical  effort  for  peace  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  group  has  just  finished 
a major  world  assembly.  And  after  a week 
of  talks,  peace  seems  more  remote  than 
ever.  No  surefire  formulas  for  peace  were 
found.  In  fact,  the  conference  of  seven 
hundred  churchmen,  with  a large  propor- 
tion coming  from  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
groups,  was  almost  a laboratory  demonstra- 
tion of  the  many  obstacles  to  peace.  In  an 
attempt  at  humor,  rare  in  the  conference, 
Andriamanjato  said,  “The  large  meetings 
which  are  held  almost  everywhere  in  the 
world  seem  to  have  something  in  common 
with  the  American  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam: they  cost  a lot  of  money,  make  a lot 
of  noise,  and  are  not  very  effective.” 

No  one  laughed.  Translating  the  idea 
through  the  four  languages  of  the  confer- 
ence (German,  English,  French,  and  Russian) 
may  have  crushed  the  spark  of  a weak  fig- 
ure of  speech.  And  war  is  never  very  funny 
anyway. 

Prague  gave  evidence  that  it  is  easy 
enough  to  condemn  the  other  fellow’s  war, 
but  extremely  hard  to  let  go  of  your  own 
war.  We  call  the  wars  we  don’t  like  imperial- 
ist wars  of  aggression.  But  favor  is  given  to 
revolution  and  wars  of  liberation.  This,  at 
least,  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  some  who 
attended  the  Christian  Peace  Conference. 

The  Prague  conference  strongly  con- 
demned the  war  in  Vietnam  as  waged  by 
the  United  States.  “We  note  with  sadness 


that  many  Christians  remain  silent  in  the 
face  of  a war  of  annihilation  by  a world 
power  against  a small  nation — which  one 
can  almost  call  genocide,”  were  the  strong 
words  of  a conference  statement.  Many  in 
the  American  delegation  of  thirty-seven  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  word  of  harsh  judg- 
ment which  would  in  no  way,  they  felt,  give 
positive  aid  to  the  anti-war  cause  in  the 
United  States. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Charles  C.  West,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  professor  of  ethics 
and  chairman  of  the  American  delegation, 
“that  this  resolution  as  it  now  stands  will 
not  commend  itself,  even  to  those  opposed 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  the  Word  of  God 
or  even  as  an  effort  of  Christians  to  under- 
stand themselves  as  under  the  Word  of  God.  ” 

The  conference  turned  a softer  light  on 
the  other  side  of  the  war.  “We  see  this  war 
as  the  result  of  imperialist  intervention  di- 
rected against  the  long  struggle  of  Vietnam 
to  be  free  to  determine  its  own  destiny  and 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  its 
people  for  social  justice  and  progress,”  said 
the  conference. 

Seen  in  this  way,  the  war  is  a struggle 
for  national  liberation  and  this  is  a justifi- 
able war  for  the  Vietnamese.  And  the  con- 
ference did  almost  everything  but  recruit 
soldiers  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Joseph  Maria  Ho  Hue  Ba,  a seventy- 
five-year-old  Roman  Catholic  catechist  and 
a member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
NLF,  addressed  the  conference  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  people.  “Within  the  large 
national  family  of  Vietnam,  the  Christians 
of  South  Vietnam  are  sharing  the  same  fate 
as  the  other  strata  of  the  population,”  he 
said.  “All  the  crimes  of  the  American  pi- 
rates and  their  lackeys  against  our  com- 
patriots are  so  many  crimes  against  us 
Christians  of  South  Vietnam.” 

He  added,  “They  have  transformed  the 
churches  into  dens  of  thieves.  The  churches 
in  the  areas  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
American  aggressors  have  been  transformed 
into  military  posts.” 

Almost  the  entire  delegation  gave  the 
frail  warrior  a standing  ovation.  The  youth 
section  of  the  conference  sponsored  an  offer- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  NLF.  Those  not 
wishing  to  give  unrestricted  support  had 
the  option  to  contribute  to  a fund  for  medi- 
cal relief. 

The  delegates  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — and  there  were  a good  propor- 
tion present — spoke  often  of  revolution  and 
for  its  violent  support  in  extreme  and  op- 


pressive situations. 

A theological  working  group  at  the  con- 
ference admitted  that  not  every  revolution 
or  movement  toward  social  change  needed 
to  be  violent.  Czechoslovakia  itself  during 
the  days  that  the  conference  was  meeting 
in  that  country  showed  that  nonviolent  and 
often  unorganized  protest  could  change  a 
nation. 

Major  Failure 

The  major  failure  of  the  Christian  Peace 
Conference  was  its  failure  to  be  honest  and 
open.  Americans  and  West  Europeans  who 
were  often  critical  of  their  governments 
were  disappointed  that  many  of  the  Eastern 
European  churchmen,  outside  of  the  Czechs, 
were  unable  to  be  even  mildly  critical  of 
their  governments.  In  fact,  criticism  of  social- 
ist nations  by  others  was  not  kindly  re- 
ceived. 

Julio  de  Santa  Anna,  Montevideo,  was  re- 
buked by  an  East  German  journalist  for 
suggesting  that  the  socialist  countries  exploit- 
ed the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  as 
much  as  did  the  capitalist  powers. 

While  Americans  may  sometimes  accept 
uncritically  the  prevailing  political  views  in 
their  own  country,  few  seem  as  strongly 
committed  to  their  governments’  ways  of 
saying  things  as  were  the  Eastern  church- 
men. And  since  these  groups  are  dominant 
in  the  movement,  this  is  often  the  color  of 
conference  documents.  Catch  words  such  as 
imperialism,  capitalism,  and  aggression 
appear  often.  The  emotional  coloring  is 
often  stronger. 

Paul  Verghese,  a leader  of  the  Orthodox 
Syrian  Church  of  India,  and  a former  staff 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
put  the  criticism  directly  before  the  confer- 
ence. “Though  you  may  be  factually  correct 
in  your  analysis,  you  may  be  emotionally  dis- 
honest,” he  said.  “Influence  outside  the 
East  depends  on  honesty  and  factuality  of 
analysis.” 

Though  Verghese  was  elected  to  the  con- 
ference’s influential  and  continuing  working 
committee,  there  was  no  immediate  evidence 
that  he  had  been  heard.  Some  observers 
assumed  that  the  churches  of  the  East  still 
need  to  be  more  concerned  about  influence 
within  the  East  than  outside  of  the  East.  So 
the  conference  remains  compromised  politi- 
cally and  perhaps  even  lags  behind  the 
other  forces  in  their  own  societies. 

One  American  indicated  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  public  and  private 
person  in  situations  of  this  kind.  And 
though  certain  political  lines  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  public,  there  is  more  freedom  in 
private.  If  so,  the  Christian  Peace  Confer- 
ence serves  the  purpose  of  a confessional 
and  an  aid  to  loose  the  tie  that  binds  and 
suffocates. 

A special  effort  had  been  made  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  delegates  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  at  the  conference.  They 
were  present  in  a noticeable  proportion, 
though  they  found  it  difficult  to  take  part  in 
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a meeting  oriented  toward  European  inter- 
ests. 

"They  feel  out  of  place  in  meetings  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,”  said  Verghese, 
“and  that  situation  has  not  been  totally 
ameliorated  here.”  His  remark  was  greet- 
ed with  sympathetic  applause  from  the 
Asians  and  Africans  and  shouts  of  “Hear! 
Hear!” 

But  in  even  its  failures,  the  Christian 
Peace  Conference  may  be  succeeding  in  a 
halting  way.  It  is  bringing  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  West  together,  and  in  spite  of 
the  frustrations,  the  walls  of  separation  are 
being  eroded. 

“Sometimes  I have  the  impression,”  says 
Lukas  Vischer,  director  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches’  faith  and  order  commission, 
"that  the  differences  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  traditions  are  more  important 
than  those  separating  Catholicism  from  the 
Reformation.  The  West  shares  a common 
history,  but  the  dialogue  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Orthodoxy  has  hardly  begun.” 

And  in  the  Christian  Peace  Conference, 
the  dialogue  has  just  barely  begun,  but  it 
is  beginning.  It  used  to  be  a monologue. 

“I  see  a great  improvement,”  says  Harold 
Row,  director  of  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission. "There  is  more  dialogue  here  than 
there  was  four  years  ago.” 

The  conference  gives  a lot  of  attention 
to  statements  which  over  the  years  will 
have  little  value.  But  they  give  suspicious 
Christians  time  to  look  each  other  over  until 
they  learn  to  trust  each  other. 

Until  that  time  comes,  there  will  be  frus- 
trations. “My  impression  of  this  conference 
is  not  good,  says  Masahisa  Suzuki,  moder- 
ator of  Japan’s  United  Church  of  Christ.  “It 
is  good  to  have  contact  with  Christians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  I am  dis- 
appointed that  there  is  criticism  of  America 
— and  this  is  all  right — but  there  is  not  the 
same  criticism  of  what  the  countries  of  the 
East  are  doing.” 

But  a resolution,  quietly  proposed  by 
Czech  theologian  Josef  Smolik,  may  begin 
to  change  that.  He  called  for  a study  of 
the  abuses  of  power  both  by  the  countries 
of  East  and  West  and  by  the  countries  of 
North  and  South.  A majority,  including  the 
Russians,  voted  for  the  idea.  The  Christian 
Peace  Conference  may  yet  talk  about  the 
causes  of  war. 

“The  experiences  of  the  last  World  War,” 
says  the  conference,  “have  shaken  up  the 
consciences  of  Christians  everywhere  in  the 
world.”  And  they  came  to  Prague  from  fifty- 
four  countries  and  many  more  churches, 
Protestant,  Orthodox,  and  Anglican.  Thirty 
Roman  Catholics  were  present  as  unofficial 
delegates  from  their  dioceses  except  for 
those  from  Hungary.  They  sent  five.  Half 
of  the  sixteen  delegates  from  France  were 
Catholics. 

“We  are  ready  to  strengthen  our  coopera- 
tion with  all  religious  and  secular  organiza- 
tions which  serve  the  protection  of  peace. 


justice,  and  freedom,”  was  the  conference's 
closing  affirmation.  “We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  Christians  cannot  realize  this 
program  for  saving  mankind  without  God’s 
help,  without  seeking  forgiveness  for  things 
we  have  done  and  for  things  we  have  left 
undone,  and  without  the  cooperation  of  all 
men.” 

The  Christian  Peace  Conference  has  a big 
job.  Peace  is  still  far  away. 


Delvin  Nussbaum  has 
been  appointed  to  the 
1968-69  faculty  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

During  the  past  five 
years  Mr.  Nussbaum  has 
been  Personnel  Director 
of  Voluntary  Service 
under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Prior  to  this  he  served 
for  seven  years  as  pastor  of  the  Stoner 
Heights  Mennonite  Church  in  Louisville,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Nussbaum  received  a BA  degree  from  Go- 
shen College  in  1955  and  a ThB  degree  from 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  in  1956. 

Mr.  Nussbaum  will  be  working  in  the  areas 
of  religious  instruction  and  will  serve  as  coun- 
selor in  church  school  relations.  His  teaching 
duties  will  involve  about  one-half  time  and 
include  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History. 


Youth  to  Tour  VS  Locations 

In  the  past  many  adults  have  had  oppor- 
tunities for  traveling  abroad,  visiting  such 
places  as  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or  the 
Orient. 

Recently  Ezra  C.  Bender,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  led  a tour  through  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  visiting  locations 
where  representatives  of  various  Mennonite 
mission  boards  are  working.  Persons  partic- 
ipating in  this  tour  are  now  more  conscious 
of  the  work  the  church  is  accomplishing 
through  missions. 

In  a similar  effort  to  acquaint  young  per- 
sons with  what  the  church  is  doing  through 
its  Voluntary  Service  program,  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions’  short-term  office  will 
sponsor  a tour  this  summer  for  12  to  15 
young  adults  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
20. 

On  this  tour  persons  will  see  the  church 
at  work  in  the  inner  city  at  places  like 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Teen  Center. 

In  Colorado  the  group  will  visit  long- 
term VS-ers  on  assignment  in  hospitals,  in 
rehabilitation  programs  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  in  community  development 
work. 

The  VS  units  located  at  Rocky  Ford  and 
La  Junta  are  involved  in  community  club 
programs  with  Spanish  children  and  teen- 
agers. Several  unit  members  are  involved  in 
migrant  ministry  work  during  the  summer. 


In  addition  to  visiting  these  different 
locations,  tour  members  will  climb  Pikes 
Peak,  visit  a gold  mine  at  Cripple  Creek, 
and  camp  out.  A practical  Bible  study  will 
be  included  in  each  day’s  activities. 

Through  this  tour  each  participant  may 
discover  for  himself  whether  a VS  assign- 
ment should  be  included  in  his  future  plans. 
Fellows  will  want  to  dialogue  with  VS-ers 
and  CPS-ers,  weighing  the  merits  and  de- 
ficiencies of  both  areas  of  service. 

The  short-term  VS  office  has  scheduled 
this  tour  for  Aug.  17-30  at  a round-trip 
cost  of  $98  per  person.  This  fee  includes 
transportation,  insurance,  room,  and  board. 
Tour  members  must  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  rendezvous  point, 
Chicago. 

Because  space  is  limited,  interested  in- 
dividuals are  advised  to  write  immediately 
to  Ken  Smith,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Eastern  Board  Appoints 
Missionaries 

Anna  Mae  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  at  its 
bimonthly  meeting  May  14,  1968,  to  a 
three-year  teaching  assignment  at  Pine 
Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
Her  departure  is  planned  for  early  August. 

Six  missionaries  were  reappointed. 

Elizabeth  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  begin  a three-year  term  as  guesthouse 
hostess  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  outgoing  early  in 
July. 

Harvey  and  Mildred  Miller,  Belleville,  Pa., 
will  return  to  Europe  for  a three-year  term, 
departing  early  in  July. 

Lydia  Glick,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  is 
scheduled  to  leave  in  September  for  a 
three-year  term  of  missionary  service  in 
Somalia. 

Dr.  Paul  and  Daisy  Yoder,  Salunga,  Pa., 
will  return  to  Ethiopia  for  a three-year 
term  of  medical  missionary  service  in  June. 

March  Contributions  Boost 
Board  Finances 

A last-month  surge  in  contributions,  from 
both  district  conferences  and  individuals, 
boosted  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
financial  situation  into  the  black.  The  finan- 
cial reports  for  the  1967-68  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  Mar.  31,  indicate  a 7.2  per- 
cent increase  in  contributions  over  what 
was  received  during  the  1966-67  fiscal 
year. 

Treasurer  David  Leatherman  said  that  he 
was  not  certain  what  caused  the  increase 
during  the  month  of  March,  but  added  that 
the  Board  was  extremely  grateful  for  the 
church’s  sensitivity  and  response  to  a po- 
tential financial  crisis. 

The  program  divisions — overseas,  home 
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missions,  health  and  welfare,  relief  and 
service,  mass  communications,  and  student 
services — had  been  asked  to  curb  spending 
in  anticipation  of  a budget  cut  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  were 
increased  by  only  .34  percent.  This  allowed 
deficits  in  several  accounts  to  be  reduced 


Over  1,000  Mennonite  congregations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  being  invited  to  send  teams  of  delegates 
to  the  eighth  churchwide  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Education  Convention  to  be  held  on 
the  Goshen  College  campus,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Aug.  14-17,  1968. 

The  Convention  is  designed  to  have 
teams  of  representatives  from  local  congre- 
gations work  together  at  the  task  of  form- 
ing new  Christian  educational  programs 
during  these  four  days. 

The  Convention  theme,  “Discerning  and 
Deciding  Together,”  will  be  implemented 
with  lectures,  drama,  demonstrations,  and 
congregational  examples  to  which  the  teams 
will  respond  with  evaluation  and  work  as- 
signments related  to  the  program  in  their 
own  local  community  and  church  situation. 

Former  conventions  were  held  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  four  years  ago  and  at  Go- 
shen eight,  12,  and  16  years  previous. 
These  were  known  as  Sunday  School  Con- 
ventions serving  various  areas  of  Christian 
education  in  the  local  church. 

This  year  all  Mennonite  Boards  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Committees  and  Commis- 
sions are  participating  in  the  Convention 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education.  District  conference 
Christian  education  committees  and  youth 
secretaries  are  also  participating  in  the 
planning,  promotion,  and  service  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Convention  program  opens  Wednes- 
day evening  with  a drama  entitled  “Twi- 
light Auction”  prepared  and  produced  by 
John  Ruth  and  a group  from  the  Franconia 
Conference.  This  production  portrays  a 
Mennonite  church  in  today’s  world  facing 
problems  of  change. 

A special  group  known  as  Cluster  Lead- 
ers is  being  prepared  to  lead  groups  of 
teams  in  their  interaction  and  to  serve  as 
resource  leaders  to  all  teams. 

The  Convention  program  will  move  for- 
ward in  four  steps  as  follows: 

1.  Evaluating  our  present  congregational 
situation. 

2.  Developing  overall  purposes  and 
measurable  goals. 

3.  Planning  and  restructuring  ideas  for 
programs. 

4.  Following  through  with  specific  action. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  teajns  will 

respond  to  the  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  congregational  experiences  by  working 


significantly  during  the  past  year. 

Total  contributions  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  during  the  1967-68  year 
amounted  to  $1,813,142  compared  to 
$1,691,366  a year  ago.  The  Board  had  ap- 
proved a 6.7  percent  budget  increase  in 
June  1967  to  combat  inflationary  tendencies 
and  allow  for  limited  program  expansion. 


in  small  group  settings  to  evaluate  the  work 
of  their  local  congregation,  to  develop  pur- 
poses and  goals,  and  to  plan  the  restruc- 
turing of  ideas  for  new  programs. 

Each  delegate  will  receive  a registration 
packet  containing  helpful  materials  plus 
work  sheets  to  be  used  by  the  team  in  their 
work  sessions. 

The  Union  Building  auditorium  will  pro- 
vide over  80  booths  for  display  of  church 
and  Christian  education  products,  services, 
and  consultations.  Some  40  resource  per- 
sons will  be  stationed  in  these  to  provide 
counsel,  technique,  and  ideas  for  various 
forms  of  Christian  education. 

Any  interested  or  concerned  person  may 
register  and  attend  as  a delegate.  However, 
local  congregations  are  encouraged  to  send 
a cross  section  of  representatives  to  serve 
as  a team  of  delegates. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  Meets 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services,  Inc.,  was  held  Apr. 
19,  20  at  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center, 
Hagerstown,  Md.  Attending  were  members 
of  the  MMHS  board  of  directors,  adminis- 
trators and  board  representatives  from  the 
five  U.S.  centers,  and  a number  of  visitors, 
primarily  from  the  Brook  Lane  staff  and 
board. 

The  MMHS  board  elected  new  officers, 
heard  addresses  by  two  special  visitors,  re- 
ceived and  discussed  reports  from  the  MMHS 
psychiatric  centers,  and  made  plans  for  the 
future  work  of  MMHS. 

Special  speakers  for  the  two-day  meeting 
were  Dr.  C.  Robert  Showalter  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Gandy,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Re- 
ligion, Howard  University,  both  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dr.  Showalter  addressed  a luncheon  meet- 
ing on  recent  trends  and  developments  in 
NIMH,  providing  information  on  what 
MMHS  might  anticipate  in  the  future  of  men- 
tal health  programs. 

The  trend  toward  community  involvement 
and  relationship  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue, he  said,  with  programs  in  mental 
health  a part  of  regional  health  planning  as 
one  of  several  services  to  meet  human  need 
in  the  local  community.  The  isolated  psychi- 
atric hospital,  he  pointed  out,  will  have 


difficulty  to  survive. 

Dr.  Gandy  addressed  a banquet  gather- 
ing on  Friday  night  which  included  Brook 
Lane  staff  members  and  wives  in  addition 
to  the  MMHS  group.  He  spoke  on  the  inner 
city  and  mental  health,  suggesting  that  the 
urban  center,  particularly  the  slum  area, 
represents  a kind  of  corporate  illness,  an  ill- 
ness that  cannot  be  treated  until  the  condi- 
tions causing  it  are  removed. 

Among  the  actions  taken  by  MMHS  was 
one  to  accept  Eden  Mental  Health  Centre 
of  Winkler,  Man.,  as  a related  hospital.  The 
Eden  center  was  established  by  the  Menno- 
nites  of  southern  Manitoba  in  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  health  of  the  prov- 
ince; the  center  opened  early  in  1967. 

The  board  of  MMHS  also  acted  to  support 
a seminar-conference  on  the  chaplaincy  and 
religious  services,  to  be  planned  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  psychiatric  centers. 
The  program  is  to  help  the  centers  define 
more  clearly  the  role  of  the  chaplain  and 
other  staff  members  in  providing  religious 
services  in  the  center  and  in  relating  the 
center  to  the  religious  community  (the 
churches)  in  which  it  is  located. 

Another  significant  action  called  for  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  MMHS  relationship 
to  the  centers  and  a consideration  of  other 
areas  of  need  in  which  to  become  involved. 
The  executive  committee,  together  with  the 
outgoing  chairman,  Dr.  Amstutz,  and  the 
director.  Dr.  Vernon  Neufeld,  were  request- 
ed to  bring  a recommendation  to  the  next 
MMHS  meeting. 

Officers  of  the  organization  for  the  coming 
year  are  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer,  chairman;  Dr. 
William  Klassen,  vice-chairman;  Luke  Birky, 
secretary;  and  William  Snyder,  treasurer.  Dr. 
Boyer  replaces  Dr.  H.  Clair  Amstutz,  who 
served  as  chairman  since  the  incorporation 
of  MMHS  in  1952. 

The  five  MMHS  centers  in  the  U.S.  are 
Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center;  Kern  View 
Hospital  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  Kings  View 
Hospital  in  Reedley,  Calif.;  Oaklawn  Psy- 
chiatric Center  in  Elkhart,  Ind. ; and  Prairie 
View  Mental  Health  Center  in  Newton, 
Kan.  The  Canadian  center  now  affiliated 
with  MMHS  is  Eden  Mental  Health  Centre, 
Winkler,  Man. 

St.  Louis  Congregation 
Establishes  Scholarship 

A scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  the 
teenaged  member  of  the  Bethesda  Menno- 
nite Church,  St.  Louis,  who  was  killed  in  a 
shooting  incident  near  her  apartment  Apr. 
30  has  been  established  by  the  Bethesda 
congregation. 

A person  from  a low  income  area  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Darlene  Grays  Memori- 
al Scholarship  Fund.  The  fund  will  help 
meet  educational  expenses  of  the  recipient 
at  the  college  of  his  choice. 

The  fund  was  begun  after  the  Bethesda 
congregation  contributed  more  than  enough 
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money  to  meet  Miss  Grays’  funeral  ex- 
penses. Pastor  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 
said,  “Darlene  certainly  would  have  bene- 
fited from  something  like  this.”  She  was  17, 
a high  school  senior. 

The  Bethesda  congregation  is  supported 
by  the  home  missions  division  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  Simon  Gingerich, 
assistant  secretary  for  home  missions,  said, 
“This  memorial  fund  is  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  a young  person  who  was  active 
in  the  church.  ” 

Persons  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
may  write  to  Hubert  Schwartzentruber, 
4411  Clarence  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63115. 

Jordanians  Continue  Moving 
from  Valley 

Last  winter  great  need  for  blankets  in 
Jordan  was  reported.  People  responded  by 
sending  $58,000  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee designated  for  purchase  of  blankets. 
Following  is  a brief  summary  on  how  the 
money  was  spent. 

A check  of  $5,000  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  help  the  Mennonites  purchase  2,000 
heavyweight  blankets.  In  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
Harry  Martens  purchased  18,350  blankets 
for  $22,000  and  150  tents  for  $15,000. 

Martens  has  ordered  another  12,000 
blankets  for  next  winter  that  will  cost 
$15,000.  This  is  total  of  $57,000.  There  was 
also  a total  of  102  tons  of  blankets,  com- 
forters, quilts,  used  clothing,  and  22,670 
Christmas  bundles  shipped  from  MCC  cloth- 
ing centers.  Recently  Martens  wrote  the 
following  report  from  Amman,  Jordan: 

“Almost  every  day  brings  with  it  a new 
emergency.  The  exodus  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  no  less  than  90,000  people  to  say 
nothing  of  Gaza  people  moving  across  the 
bridge,  is  really  keeping  things  in  a stir 
here.  Every  day  is  an  emergency. 

“The  Feb.  5-16  shelling  was  a short 
war  but  with  serious  consequences.  In  effect, 
it  moved  the  ‘occupied’  area  ten  to  20 
miles  nearer  Amman.  Most  all  people  (vil- 
lagers included)  refuse  to  go  back  to  the 
valley  to  live  and  expose  their  families  to 
the  fear  of  daily  shelling.  Just  last  night 
four  big  busloads  arrived  from  Gaza  (over 
200)  and  slept  out  in  the  open.  Unless 
someone  stops  it,  the  prediction  is  that 
50,000  to  100,000  more  may  come  in  mass- 
es from  Gaza. 

“Many  of  our  distributions  are  hard,  es- 
pecially in  the  tent  camps.  The  people  are 
always  afraid  we  will  run  out  of  blankets 
or  clothing  and  they  push  and  crowd.  One 
day  the  crowds  were  large  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tens’ sweater  was  taken,  since  we  could 
not  watch  everything  even  in  the  small 
tent  where  we  were  doing  the  distributions. 

“We  told  the  teachers  at  the  school 
‘never  mind,’  we  shall  get  another.  They 
were  very  unhappy  and  did  not  like  it. 


The  camp  leaders,  teachers,  and  others 
told  us  they  must  get  the  sweater  back. 
They  told  us  that  since  we  ‘came  to  show 
love  and  give  gifts,  this  cannot  happen  to 
you.’ 

“The  next  day  when  we  came  home  at 
about  two  o’clock  from  another  distribution, 
we  found  two  lady  teachers  and  one  camp 
leader  sitting  on  our  porch.  They  had  wait- 
ed for  us  almost  two  hours  to  personally 
return  the  sweater.  They  had  searched  most 
of  the  night  from  tent  to  tent,  a tent  city 


Twentieth  Anniversary  Program  at  Black 
Oak  Mennonite  Church,  Hancock,  Md.,  June 
9. 

Dedication  for  the  new  church  building  at 
Pleasant  View,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  June  30. 
There  will  be  weekend  services,  Thursday 
through  Sunday,  with  B.  Charles  Hostetter 
as  speaker. 

Sixtieth  Annual  All  Day  Sunday  School 
Meeting  at  the  Mummasburg  Mennonite 
Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  1,  2.  Speak- 
ers are  Sanford  Shetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa., 
and  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Linville,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  John  E.  Coffman 
from  39  Grafton  Terrace  or  14  Shepherd 
Hill  to  Menno  Travel  Service,  11  Onslow 
Gardens,  London,  N.  10,  England.  Marvin 
Y.  Benner  from  Franconia,  Pa.,  to  851 
Allentown  Rd.,  Earlington,  Pa.  18918. 
Tele. : same. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Five  at 

Evangelical  Mennonite,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa; 
one  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

Abner  Stoltzfus’s  office  burned  Sunday 
evening.  May  5,  while  he  was  at  church, 
destroying  400  books  and  records.  Anyone 
who  had  written  to  him  about  speaking  en- 
gagements or  any  other  information  should 
please  write  again  since  he  has  no  records. 
Fire  was  attributed  to  lightning.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  house  was  saved. 

The  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Kouis, 
Ind.,  will  observe  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  congregation  on  June  29,  30.  Guest 
speakers  will  be  J.  C.  Wenger,  Paul  Erb, 
and  Paul  Mininger.  Everyone  is  invited  to 
these  services  which  will  begin  Saturday 
evening  and  extend  through  Sunday  evening. 

Commencement  speaker  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege on  Monday,  June  3,  will  be  David  Allan 
Hubbard,  president  and  professor  of  Old 
Testament  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 


of  10,000  people,  and  they  found  it. 

“I  wish  you  could  have  seen  their  smiles 
and  tears  of  joy  in  our  home.  They  kissed 
Mrs.  Martens  again  and  again,  to  show 
their  love.  We  could  not  talk  to  them  in 
words,  because  they  knew  so  little  English, 
but  we  talked  through  smiles,  a few  words, 
the  hands,  and  cups  of  tea — other  ways  that 
show  love  and  understanding.  We  now  knew 
they  understood  why  we  had  come  to  help 
the  many  suffering  in  Jordan,  to  reveal  His 
love,  in  the  name  of  Christ.” 


Preaching  the  baccalaureate  sermon  the 
Sunday  evening  previous  will  be  Paul  E. 
Mininger,  president  of  the  college. 

Special  alumni  day  activities  on  June  1, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  seventieth  annual 
commencement  weekend,  will  include  class 
reunions  of  the  classes  of  1918,  1928,  1933, 
1943,  1948,  and  1958.  The  special  feature 
at  the  annual  alumni  banquet  in  Alumni 
Memorial  Dining  Room,  Saturday  evening, 
will  be  a showing  of  the  new  movie,  “Mak- 
ing Darkness  Light,  which  was  shot  on 
location  in  Haiti  last  summer  during  one 
of  the  study-service  term  experiences. 

Other  special  events  May  30  to  June  3 
include  a seminary  alumni  consultation  in 
Elkhart  on  May  30,  the  senior  nurses’  class 
program  on  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  and 
the  concert  of  sacred  music  Sunday  after- 
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Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  annual  meeting.  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  7,  8. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Julv  3- 
7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Viiginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ina.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 
21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 
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noon,  June  2,  in  Union  Auditorium. 

Eugene  Blosser  reported  via  cablegram 
from  Sapporo,  Japan,  that  all  the  Menno- 
nite  missionaries  on  Hokkaido  were  safe 
following  the  recent  earthquakes  there. 

Dale  Schumm  wrote  from  Latehar,  Bi- 
har, India,  “In  our  area  these  are  again  the 
difficult  months  for  the  people.  A famine 
always  has  its  effects  beyond  the  first  good 
crop.  So  this  year  again  we  have  relief 
schemes  under  MCC.  We  are  digging  42 
wells  in  the  Latehar  area  and  building  three 
roads.” 

Missionary-nurse  Lydia  Burkhart  re- 
lated from  Amasaman  Clinic,  Ghana,  “The 
patient  load  continues  to  be  high — 85  today. 
We  have  just  increased  the  charges — this 
may  cut  down  on  the  load.” 

Floyd  Sieber  commented  from  Santa  Rosa, 
Argentina,  “We  are  having  beautiful  fall 
weather  but  very  dry.  . . . During  the  Eas- 
ter weekend  we  baptized  six  young  people.” 

The  U.S.  embassy  in  Haiti  has  given 
money  for  two  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
projects  in  Haiti.  One  gift  of  $2,500  is  for 
the  cannery  operating  capital  and  the  other 
of  $750  is  to  be  used  as  working  capital 
for  the  craft  and  needlework  project.  The 
money  was  made  available  from  a special 
projects  fund  of  the  embassy  and  is  used  to 
help  those  projects  which  will  have  some 
multiplying  effect. 

The  cannery  was  organized  in  1965  by 
the  Haitians  in  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on 
the  large  amount  of  local  fruit  that  was 
spoiling  during  each  season.  The  needle- 
work and  crafts  program  has  been  expand- 
ing each  year.  In  1966,  gross  sales  were 
$1,100;  in  1967,  $2,500,  and  the  projection 
for  1968  js  $5,000. 

Larry  Friesen,  a graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  and  Anita  Schrag,  a 
junior  at  Bluffton  College,  have  been 
awarded  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholar- 
ships for  1968-69.  Each  scholarship  carries  a 
stipend  of  $500. 

The  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholar- 
ship is  made  possible  by  the  donated  earn- 
ings of  voluntary  service  workers  at  Brook 
Lane  Psychiatric  Center  and  is  administered 
jointly  by  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  vol- 
untary service.  A Scholarship  Committee, 
representative  of  the  two  bodies  and  the 
Mennonite  colleges,  makes  the  annual 
awards. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


I appreciate  the  way  the  materials  of  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  have  been  addressing  themselves  to 
the  contemporary  issues  of  the  day.  I have  es- 
pecially appreciated  the  way  you  have  clearly 
communicated  our  peace  concerns,  especially  in 


relation  to  Vietnam.  The  published  letter  from 
our  Vietnam  missionaries  to  American  Christians 
impressed  me  in  a real  way  I have  translated 
the  letter  into  Spanish  and  there  are  plans  to 
circulate  this  letter  among  churches  and  interested 
people  here  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  also  hope  to  have 
it,  published  in  our  local  newspapers. 

1 give  my  vote  in  favor  of  a bold,  creative,  and 
clear  confrontation  of  the  burning  issues  of  our 
day.  I trust  you  will  continue  to  address  yourself 
to  the  moral  issues  involving  war,  race,  poverty, 
and  other  social  ills.  I trust  you  will  continue  to 
speak  to  the  Vietnam  situation  and  the  racial 
problems  even  after  specific  emphasis  during  cer- 
tain months.  . . . — David  Helmuth,  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico. 


We  very  much  appreciate  the  well-chosen  arti- 
cles offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  They  re- 
present a wide  variety  of  subject  matter  that  is  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  The  writer  of  any  article  is 
at  liberty  to  express  his  views  in  whatever  way  he 
wishes.  The  same  liberty  is  also  due  the  people 
who  respond  in  Readers  Sav  column,  and  comment 
on  previously  written  articles.  However,  when  we 
engage  in  verbal  combat,  seemingly  to  outdo  each 
other,  and  thus  prove  the  other  person’s  weakness 
and  mistake,  we  are  abusing  our  privilege.  Open 
forum  is  good — let’s  keep  it  such,  minus  the  darts 
and  spears  we  see  Hying  through  the  air.  Granted 
each  one  the  license  to  speak  his  piece,  by  love 
admonish  and  serve  one  another.  Let  us  be  build- 
ers of  faith  and  love,  rather  than  cannibals.  With 
appreciation  to  Bro.  Drescher,  who  must  be  well 
structured  spiritually  to  take  verbal  abuse  grace- 
fully.— Clark  Brenneman,  Kalona,  Iowa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Basinger.  Darwin  and  Diane  (Stevens),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Melissa  Ann,  May  7,  1968. 

Basinger,  Dean  and  Karen  (Miller),  Smithville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Gary  Dean,  Mar.  17,  1968. 

Burkholder,  Willis  and  Anna  Mary  (Musser), 
, Colo.,  first  child,  Shirley  Ann,  Nov.  11,  1967. 

Collins,  Ronald  and  Betty  Lou  (Delagrange), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Steven  Ronald,  Apr.  24,  1968. 

Dayton,  Arthur  Dale  and  LaVonia  (Ballard), 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  John 
David,  Mar.  31,  1968. 

Delp,  James  S.  and  Betty  Jane  (Warfel),  Balti- 
more, Md.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Lee, 
Mar.  29,  1968. 

Detweiler,  Laverne  and  Jean  (Anders),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Chad  Bryan,  Apr.  30,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Warren  L.  and  Esther  (Hershberger), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Phillip,  Apr.  5,  1968. 

Good,  Roy  F.  and  Kathryn  (Lehman),  Harman, 
W.  Va.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Alan  Richard,  Apr. 
12,  1968. 

King,  Samuel  and  Carol  (Kauffman),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Karla  Joy,  May  1,  1968. 

LaFavre,  Don  and  Linda  (Hurley),  Sterling,  111., 
third  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  Feb.  10,  1968. 

Leaman,  Wilmer  W.  and  Marie  (Zimmerman), 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  fifth  daughter,  Susan  Marie,  Mar. 
15,  1968. 

Mast,  Melvin  and  Malinda,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
second  son,  Merlin  Lee,  bom  Apr.  10,  1968;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Apr.  14,  1968. 

Miller,  James  and  Patsy  (Ownby),  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Wavne,  Apr.  15, 
1968. 

Nolt,  Daniel  and  Bonita  (Hall),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Paul,  May  8,  1968. 

Raber,  Alvin  and  Kathy  (Mullett),  North  Canton, 


Ohio,  third  son,  Jeffery  Scott,  Apr.  28,  1968. 

Rivera,  Lenin  and  Joanne  (Keller),  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  thty-d  child,  second  son,  Alan  Len,  Mav  8, 
1968. 

Singer,  James  and  Virginia  (Stutzman), , 

Colo.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin  Dale,  Dec. 
12,  1967. 

Snader,  Daniel  and  Elmira  (Shirk),  New  Holland, 
Pa,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Charles  Marvin,  Mav 
6,  1968. 

Weaver,  Martin  L.  and  Lois  (Hurst),  Lititz,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Rosemary  Grace,  Apr 
22,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Eicher — Coblentz. — Duane  R.  Eicher,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Jannice  M.  Coblentz, 
Willamina,  Ore.,  Wildwood  cong.,  by  Joe  Kropf, 
Nov.  3,  1967. 

Martin — Martin. — Kenneth  Melvin  Martin,  Den- 
ver, Pa.,  and  Yvonne  Elaine  Martin,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  both  of  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  May  5,  1968. 

Musser — Martin. — Leroy  L.  Musser,  Mohnton, 
Pa,  Red  Run  cong.,  and  Judith  M.  Martin,  Mohn- 
ton, Pa.,  Alsace  Manor  cong.,  by  Howard  Z. 
Good,  Apr.  6,  1968. 

Shank— Zimmerman. — Gerald  Lester  Shank, 
Hanover  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Ella  Jean  Zimmerman, 
Mummasburg  cong.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  Richard 
Danner,  Mar.  23,  1968. 

Yoder — Helmuth. — Dennis  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Shirley  Helmuth,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  both  of 
Olive  cong.,  by  Paul  Hackman,  May  4,  1968. 

Zuercher — Lehman. — Robert  Zuercher  and 
Bonnie  Lehman,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central 
cong.,  by  Charles  Gautsche,  May  4,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Allison,  Martin  Diller,  son  of  Aaron  and  Eliza- 
beth (Warner)  Allison,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa,  Mar.  16,  1880;  died  at  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  May  5,  1968;  aged  88  y.  2 m.  19  d. 
On  Feb.  11,  i906,  he  was  married  to  Leona 
May  Gibbons,  who  died  Dec.  13,  1918.  Four  daugh- 
ters and  3 sons  were  bom  to  this  union.  On  Aug. 
20,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Horst,  who 
survives.  Three  children  were  bom  to  this  union. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Alma  N. — Mrs.  R.  R. 
Shannon),  4 sons  (William  H.,  Martin  D.,  Jr.,  A. 
Vernon,  and  Charles  E.),  one  sister  (Lillian  John- 
son), 18  grandchildren,  and  15  great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  the  Argentine  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  7,  with  R. 
P.  Horst  and  Edward  Yoder  officiating. 

Bachmann,  Christine,  daughter  of  Johann  and 
Magdalena  (Ohlinger)  Schweitzer,  was  born  at 
Falkenstein,  Poland,  Apr.  17,  1901;  died  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  from  a heart  condition,  May  1,  1968; 
aged  67  y.  14  d.  On  Jan.  29,  1928,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Rudolph  Bachmann,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Artur,  Nellie — 
Mrs.  John  Christner,  and  Mathilde — Mrs.  Norman 
Kennel)  and  8 grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Kalona  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  4.  with  J.  John  J.  Miller  and  J.  P. 
Duerksen  officiating;  interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Bender,  Norma,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Amelia 
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(Orendorf),  Maust,  was  born  at  Grantsville,  Md., 
Apr.  9,  1900;  died  at  her  home  near  Meyersdale, 
Pa.,  of  lymphosarcoma.  Mar.  9,  1968;  aged  67  y. 
11m.  On  Dec.  24,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Omar 
C.  Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  1 1 
children  (Austin  William,  Richard  Emerson,  Elam 
Clifford,  Doris  Eleanor — Mrs.  James  Kintner,  Le- 
land  Lewis,  Robert  Dale,  Omar  Jason,  Martha 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Ernie  Classen,  Mark  Reuben, 
Paul  Ezra,  and  Luke  Arlis),  23  grandchildren,  3 
brothers  and  2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Floyd  Bender, 
Martha — Mrs.  Alvin  Yoder,  Alvin,  Omar,  and 
Elmer).  She  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Dale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
12,  with  Mark  Peachey,  Ivan  Miller,  and  Walter 
Otto  officiating. 

Fisher,  Hugh  Ralph,  was  bom  in  Corrine, 
Mich.,  May  11,  1907;  died  of  a heart  attack  en 
route  to  a doctor’s  office  in  Engadine,  Mich.,  Mar. 
1,  1968;  aged  60  y.  9 m.  19  d.  In  1928  he  was 
married  to  Bertie  Click,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Harry),  4 grandchildren,  4 
sisters,  and  4 brothers.  He  attended  the  Rexton 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mes- 
sier-Broullire  Funeral  Home,  Mar.  4,  with  Joe 
Swartz  and  Thruman  Miller  officiating. 

Gerber,  Nathan,  son  of  Jacob  P.  and  Lydia 
(Gerber)  Gerber,  was  bom  near  Kidron,  Ohio,  Jan. 
7,  1903;  died  May  3,  1968,  when  the  farm  tractor 
on  which  he  was  plowing  overturned,  pinning  him 
beneath  it;  aged  65  y.  3 m.  26  d.  On  Sept.  23, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Elvina  Amstutz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (David  E., 
'antes  L.,  Daniel  D.,  believed  to  be  held  captive 
,n  North  Vietnam  since  May  1962,  Barbara  Ann, 
Norman  S.,  and  Aldis  C. ),  2 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Della — Mrs.  Albert  Amstutz),  and  2 broth- 
ers (Gilbert  and  Oswin).  Two  brothers  (Delvin  and 
Sylvan)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  6,  with  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben 
Hofstetter,  and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating. 

Gerig,  Nettie,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Leah 
(Wenger)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
Feb.  9,  1875;  died  at  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  May  3,  1968;  aged  93  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On 
Feb.  17,  1897,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  G. 
Gerig,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Benjamin  S.),  one  grandson,  and  one 
brother  (S.  T.).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 
brothers  (Elmer,  John,  David,  Fred,  and  Levi),  one 
sister  (Mary),  2 half  sisters  (Emma  and  Alice),  and 
one  grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  5,  with  Willard  Leichty  and  Vernon  S.  Gerig 
officiating. 

Krout,  William  R.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Renner)  Krout,  was  bom  in  Hilltown  Twp.,  Sept. 
26,  1888;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Soud- 
erton,  Pa.,  from  a heart  attack,  Apr.  17,  1968; 
aged  79  y.  6 m.  22  d.  He  was  married  to  Stella 
Meyers,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Margaret — Mrs.  Marvin  Goshow  and  Myrtle 
M.),  one  son  (Wilson  M ),  3 grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Jacob  R. ),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Willard  Freed  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Wet- 
zel). One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Souderton  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Apr. 
22,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Marvin  Anders,  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Short,  Cletus,  son  of  Seth  and  Catherine 
(Roth),  Short,  was  bom  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
May  14,  1896;  died  at  his  home  near  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  from  a heart  attack,  May  3,  1968;  aged  71  y. 
11m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  13,  1917,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Wyse,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Willard  C.,  Walter  S.,  Doris — Mrs. 
Andrew  King,  Deloris — Mrs.  Marvin  J.  Wyse,  and 
Evelyn — Mrs.  Wesley  Wyse),  19  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Henry 
Miller).  One  son  (Dale  D. ) preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  6,  with  Charles 
H.  Gautsche  and  E.  B.  Frey  officiating;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 
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Pentecost  Continued 

By  G.  Campbell  Morgan 


I left  London  on  Monday,  reaching  Cardiff  at  8:30  that 
evening,  and  my  friend  who  met  me  said  to  me,  “What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Will  you  go  home,  or  will  you  go  to  the 
meeting?’  I said,  “What  meeting?”  He  said,  “There  is  a 
meeting  in  Roath  Road  Chapel.”  “Oh,”  1 said,  “I  would 
rather  have  a meeting  than  home.”  We  went.  The  meeting 
had  been  going  on  an  hour  and  a half  when  we  got  there, 
and  we  stayed  for  two  hours  and  a half,  and  went  home,  and 
the  meeting  was  still  going  on,  and  I had  not  then  touched 
what  is  spoken  of  as — it  is  not  my  phrase,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressive— the  “fire  zone.”  I was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  work. 
It  was  a wonderful  night,  utterly  without  order,  characterized 
from  first  to  last  by  the  orderliness  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  . . . 

I want  to  speak  of  the  Tuesday  only.  It  was  my  holy 
privilege  to  come  into  the  center  of  this  wonderful  work  and 
movement.  Arriving  in  the  morning  in  the  village,  everything 
seemed  quiet,  and  we  wended  our  way  to  the  place  where  a 
group  of  chapels  stood.  Oh,  these  chapels  through  Wales! 
Thank  God  for  them!  And  everything  was  so  quiet  and 
orderly  that  we  had  to  ask  where  the  meeting  was.  And  a 
lad,  pointing  to  a chapel,  said,  “In  there.”  Not  a single 
person  outside.  Everything  was  quiet.  We  made  our  way 
through  the  open  door,  and  just  managed  to  get  inside,  and 
found  the  chapel  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  a great 
mass  of  people. 

What  was  the  occupation  of  the  service?  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  finally  and  fully.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
throughout  that  service  there  was  singing  and  praying,  and 
personal  testimony,  but  no  preaching.  ...  It  was  a meeting 
characterized  by  a perpetual  series  of  interruptions  and  dis- 
orderliness.  It  was  a meeting  characterized  by  a great  con- 
tinuity and  an  absolute  order.  You  say,  “How  do  you  recon- 
cile these  things?”  I do  not  reconcile  them.  They  are  both 
there.  I leave  you  to  reconcile  them.  If  you  put  a man  into 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  meetings  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
language  of  the  Spirit,  and  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen  to  him.  He  will  either  say, 
“These  men  are  drunk,”  or  he  himself  will  be  swept  up  by 
the  fire  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  you  put  a man  down 
who  knows  the  language  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  struck  by 

G.  Campbell  Morgan  was  pastor  of  the  famed  Westminster  Chapel  in  London 
and  one  of  the  greatest  expositors  of  the  Scripture.  This  is  a portion  of  a sermon 
he  preached  to  his  congregation  after  visiting  Wales  and  seeing  the  Holy  Spirit  s 
work  there. 


this  most  peculiar  thing.  I am  speaking  with  diffidence,  for 
I have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  my  life;  while  a man 
praying  is  disturbed  by  the  breaking  out  of  song,  there  is  no 
sense  of  disorder,  and  the  prayer  merges  into  song,  and 
back  into  testimony,  and  back  again  into  song  for  hour  after 
hour,  without  guidance.  These  are  the  three  occupations — 
singing,  prayer,  testimony.  Evan  Roberts  was  not  present. 
There  was  no  human  leader.  . . . 

In  the  evening  exactly  the  same  thing.  I can  tell  you  no 
more,  save  that  I personally  stood  for  three  solid  hours 
wedged  so  that  I could  not  lift  my  hands  at  all.  That  which 
impressed  me  most  was  the  congregation.  I looked  along 
the  gallery  of  the  chapel  on  my  right,  and  there  were  three 
women,  and  the  rest  were  men  packed  solidly  in.  If  you 
could  but  for  once  have  seen  the  men,  evidently  colliers, 
with  the  blue  seam  that  told  of  their  work  on  their  faces, 
clean  and  beautiful.  Beautiful,  did  I say?  Many  of  them  lit 
with  heaven’s  own  light,  radiant  with  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  and  land.  Great  rough,  magnificent,  poetic  men 
by  nature,  but  the  nature  had  slumbered  long.  Today  it  is 
awakened,  and  I looked  on  many  a face,  and  I knew  that 
men  did  not  see  me,  did  not  see  Evan  Roberts,  but  they 
saw  the  face  of  God  and  the  eternities.  I left  that  evening 
after  having  been  in  the  meeting  three  hours,  at  10:30,  and 
it  swept  on,  packed  as  it  was,  until  an  early  hour  next 
morning,  song  and  prayer  and  testimony  and  confession  of 
sin  by  leading  church  members  publicly,  and  the  putting  of 
it  away,  and  all  the  while  no  human  leader,  no  one  indi- 
cating the  next  thing  to  do,  no  one  checking  the  spontaneous 
movement.  . . . 

For  a moment  let  us  stand  back,  and  look  at  the  whole 
thing  more  generally.  Let  me  speak  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dental peculiarities  of  the  movement  as  I saw  it,  and  gath- 
ered information  concerning  it  on  the  ground.  In  connection 
with  the  Welsh  revival  there  is  no  preaching,  no  order,  no 
hymnbooks,  no  choirs,  no  organs,  no  collections,  and,  finally, 
no  advertising.  Now,  think  of  that  for  a moment,  will  you? 
Think  of  all  our  work.  I am  not  saying  these  things  are 
wrong.  I simply  want  you  to  see  what  God  is  doing.  There 
were  the  organs,  but  silent;  the  ministers,  but  among  the 
rest  of  the  people,  rejoicing  and  prophesying  with  the  rest, 
only  there  was  no  preaching.  Yet  the  Welsh  revival  is  the 
revival  of  preaching  to  Wales.  Everybody  is  preaching.  No 
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order,  and  yet  it  moves  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
county  to  county,  with  matchless  precision,  with  the  order 
of  an  attacking  force. . . . 

Mr.  Stead  was  asked  if  he  thought  the  revival  would 
spread  to  London,  and  he  said,  “It  depends  upon  whether 
you  can  sing.”  He  was  not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  When  these 
Welshmen  sing,  they  sing  the  words  like  men  who  believe 
them.  They  abandon  themselves  to  their  singing.  We  sing 
as  though  we  thought  it  would  not  be  respectable  to  be 
heard  by  the  man  next  to  us.  No  choir,  did  I say?  It  was  all 
choir.  And  hymns!  I stood  and  listened  in  wonder  and 
amazement  as  that  congregation  on  that  night  sang  hymn 
after  hymn,  long  hymns  sung  through  without  hymnbooks. 
Oh,  don’t  you  see  it?  The  Sunday  school  is  having  its 
harvest  now.  The  family  altar  is  having  its  harvest  now. 
The  teaching  of  hymns  and  the  Bible  among  those  Welsh 
hills  and  valleys  is  having  its  harvest  now.  No  advertising. 
The  whole  thing  advertises  itself.  . . . 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  movement?  In  the  name  of  God 
let  us  all  cease  trying  to  find  it.  At  least  let  us  cease  trying 
to  trace  it  to  any  one  man  or  convention.  You  cannot  trace 
it,  and  yet  I will  trace  it  tonight.  Whence  has  it  come?  All 
over  Wales — I am  giving  you  roughly  the  result  of  the 
questioning  of  fifty  or  more  persons  at  random  in  the  week 
— a praying  remnant  have  been  agonizing  before  God  about 
the  state  of  the  beloved  land,  and  it  is  through  that  the 
answer  of  fire  has  come.  You  tell  me  that  the  revival 
originates  with  Roberts.  I tell  you  that  Roberts  is  a product 
of  the  revival.  You  tell  me  that  it  began  in  an  Endeavor 
meeting  where  a dear  girl  bore  testimony.  I tell  you  that 
was  part  of  the  result  of  a revival  breaking  out  everywhere. 
If  you  and  I could  stand  above  Wales,  looking  at  it,  you 
would  see  fire  breaking  out  here,  and  there,  and  yonder, 
and  somewhere  else,  without  any  collusion  or  prearrange- 
ment. It  is  a divine  visitation  in  which  God — let  me  say 
this  reverently — in  which  God  is  saying  to  us:  See  what  I 
can  do  without  the  things  you  are  depending  on;  see  what 
I can  do  in  answer  to  a praying  people;  see  what  I can  do 
through  the  simplest,  who  are  ready  to  fall  in  line,  and 
depend  wholly  and  absolutely  upon  Me. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  revival?  It  is  a church 
revival.  I do  not  mean  by  that  merely  a revival  among 
church  members.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  held  in  church  build- 
ings. Now,  you  may  look  astonished,  but  I have  been  saying 
for  a long  time  that  the  revival  which  is  to  be  permanent  in 
the  life  of  a nation  must  be  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
churches.  What  I am  looking  for  is  that  there  shall  come  a 
revival  breaking  out  in  all  our  regular  church  life.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  chapels,  all  up  and  down  the 
valleys,  and  it  began  among  church  members,  and  when  it 


touches  the  outside  man  it  makes  him  into  a church  member 
at  once.  I am  tremendously  suspicious  of  any  mission  or 
revival  movement  that  treats  with  contempt  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  affects  to  despise  the  churches.  Within  five  weeks 
20,000  have  joined  the  churches.  I think  more  than  that 
have  been  converted,  but  the  churches  in  Wales  have  en- 
rolled during  the  last  five  weeks  20,000  new  members.  It  is 
a movement  in  the  church  and  of  the  church,  a movement 
in  which  the  true  functions  and  forces  of  the  church  are 
being  exercised  and  filled. 

Now,  what  effect  is  this  work  producing  upon  men?  First 
of  all,  it  is  turning  Christians  everywhere  into  evangelists. 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  it  than  that,  I 
think.  People  you  never  expected  to  see  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  are  becoming  definite  personal  workers.  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration.  A friend  of  mine  went  to  one  of  the 
meetings,  and  he  walked  down  to  the  meeting  with  an  old 
friend  of  his,  a deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a man 
whose  piety  no  one  doubted,  a man  who  for  long  years  had 
worked  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  some  of  its  departments, 
but  a man  who  never  would  think  of  speaking  to  men  about 
their  souls,  although  he  would  not  have  objected  to  someone 
else  doing  it. 

As  my  friend  walked  down  with  the  deacon,  the  deacon 
said  to  him,  “I  have  eighteen  young  men  in  an  athletic 
class  of  which  I am  president.  I hope  some  of  them  will  be 
in  the  meeting  tonight.  There  was  a new  manifestation. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  he  left  his  seat  by  my  friend  and  was 
seen  talking  to  a young  man  down  in  front  of  him.  Presently 
the  deacon  rose  and  said,  “Thank  God  for  So  and  So,” 
giving  his  name,  “he  has  given  his  heart  to  Christ  right 
here.”  In  a moment  or  two  he  left  him  and  was  with 
another  young  man.  Before  that  meeting  closed  that  deacon 
had  led  every  one  of  those  eighteen  young  men  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  never  before  thought  of  speaking  to  men  about 
their  souls.  . . . 

What  are  the  great  values  of  this  movement  in  Wales? 
First,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  spiritual.  Second,  this  mar- 
velous union  of  the  spiritual  with  the  practical,  this 
manifestation  of  an  ethical  result  from  a spiritual  renewal. 
Let  me  say  it.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  God  is  not  re- 
buking our  overorganization.  We  certainly  have  been  in 
danger  of  thinking  there  could  not  be  a revival,  or  anv  work 
done  for  God,  unless  we  had  prepared  everywhere.  I am 
the  last  man  to  speak  against  organization  in  its  proper 
place,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  God  is  saying  to  us.  Your 
organizations  are  right  providing  you  do  not  live  in  them 
and  end  in  them.  But  here,  apart  from  all  of  them,  setting 
them  almost  ruthlessly  on  one  side,  Pentecostal  power  and 
fire  are  being  manifested. 
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What  shall  we  do  in  the  presence  of  this  great  movement? 
Imitate  it?  Imitation  will  be  fatal.  Let  no  man  come  back 
and  attempt  to  start  anywhere  in  London  meetings  on  the 
lines  of  those  held  in  Wales,  and  for  this  simple  reason: 
that  no  man  started  them  there.  If  somewhere  here  there 
should  break  out  some  great  manifestation  such  as  this,  then 
God  grant  we  be  ready  to  fall  in  line.  You  cannot  imitate 
this  kind  of  thing.  What  shall  we  do?  If  we  cannot  imitate, 
we  can  discover  the  principles.  What  are  they?  Let  us  listen 
for  the  Spirit,  confess  Christ,  be  absolutely  at  His  disposal. 
Oh,  but  you  say  to  me.  Are  not  we  all  that?  Well,  I do  not 
know.  God  help  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  I think  we  are 
in  terrible  danger  of  listening  to  the  Spirit  and,  when  His 
voice  speaks  to  us,  quenching  Him.  You  say,  Something 
moved  me  to  speak  to  that  man  about  his  soul,  but  I did 
not  like  to.  That  is  how  revival  is  stopped.  Speak  to  him. 
Listening  to  the  Spirit,  confessing  Christ  openly;  absolutely 
at  His  disposal.  . . . 

The  church  needs  first  to  set  itself  to  get  things  out  of 
the  way  for  God.  . . . What  things?  I do  not  know.  All  the 
things  that  are  in  His  way:  your  habit  that  you  know  is 
unholy;  your  method  of  business  that  will  not  bear  the  light 
of  day;  your  unforgiving  heart  toward  a church  member.  Oh, 
God  forgive  me  that  I mention  anything!  You  know,  you 
know.  They  are  in  God’s  way,  these  things.  They  must  be 
cleared  out.  That  is  the  first  thing.  There  may  be  other 
things  in  God’s  way.  Any  organization  in  church  life  that 
does  not  make  for  the  salvation  of  men  is  fungous  growth, 
and  the  sooner  we  drop  it  off  the  better.  . . . 

There  is  nothing  so  important  as  the  saving  of  men, 
and  when  the  church  says  that,  and  is  ready,  God  will 
come.  We  need  then  to  wait  upon  Him  in  earnest,  constant 
prayer.  Oh,  brothers,  sisters,  pray,  pray  alone;  pray  in 
secret;  pray  together;  and  pray  out  of  a sense  of  London’s 
sin  and  sorrow.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  familiar  with  these  things, 
until  they  have  lost  their  power  to  touch  us.  Oh,  the  sin 
and  the  sorrow  of  London!  May  God  lay  it  upon  our  hearts 
as  a burden.  And  out  of  that  agony  let  us  begin  to  pray 
and  go  forward  the  moment  He  opens  the  door  and  in- 
dicates the  way. 

I do  not  expect — and  especially  to  young  Christians  do 
I say  this — I do  not  expect  just  the  same  kind  of  manifesta- 
tion. God  always  manifests  Himself  through  the  natural 
temperament,  and  you  can  never  have  the  poetic  fire  and 
fervor  of  a Celtic  revival  in  London.  But  you  can  have  a 
stern,  hard,  magnificent  consecration,  and  results  that 
characterize  your  own  nationality.  Are  we  ready  for  God? 

I feel  like  apologizing  to  you  tonight  for  this  broken  talk.  I 
have  talked  out  of  my  heart.  I have  tried  to  talk  of  fire 
that  cannot  be  described.  I have  tried  to  talk  out  of  the 
tremendous  sense  that  God  is  abroad,  and  I talk  out  of  the 
desire  that  I cannot  express — that  somewhere,  somewhen, 
somehow,  He  may  put  out  His  hand,  and  shake  this  city 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  □ 
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My  Prayer 

OGod, 

I’ve  been  doing  a poor  job 
Of  serving  You. 

I confess  that  others 
Sometimes 

Have  a hard  time  telling 
That  I belong  to  You. 

Forgive  me  my  frivolous  heart. 
Forgive  me 

When  I considered  my  calling  small. 
I come  now, 

Not  as  an  unwilling  captive 
Or  one  compelled  to  come, 

But  as  a joyous  servant 
Who  knows  no  greater  honor 
Than  to  be  called  by, 

And  to  serve, 

So  great  a King. 

Amen. 


Hereford  Church 

The  Hereford  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  the  village  of  Bally, 
Pa.  The  first  meetinghouse  was  built  in  1732,  replaced  by  a larger  log 
structure  in  1755.  It  was  enlarged  in  1790  and  used  continuously  until 
1899  when  it  was  razed  and  succeeded  by  a stone  structure.  The  present 
pastor  is  Paul  Longacre.  The  membership  is  110. 
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Editorial 


Coming:  Famine! 


During  the  last  year  we  have  seen  many  signs  which  indi- 
cate that  the  end  of  the  age  and  the  catastrophic  events 
which  accompany  it  are  “even  at  the  doors.”  Events  in  the 
Middle  East,  world  unrest  and  war,  and  many  other  happen- 
ings point  in  this  direction. 

Now  it  appears  that  another  of  the  prophetic  predictions 
of  the  Bible  is  beginning  to  take  shape — famine.  James  Mac- 
Cracken,  executive  director  of  Church  World  Service,  said  re- 
cently, “The  time  of  famine  has  begun.  The  mathematics  of 
hunger  is  only  the  beginning  of  a geometric  progression 
which  makes  atomic  weaponry  modest  in  comparison  with  the 
world  hunger  time  bomb.  . . . Mankind  is  on  the  threshold  of 
the  point  of  no  return  according  to  all  sane  statistics.  The 
Hungries  are  already  in  our  midst.” 

The  case  is  stated  even  more  dramatically  by  William  and 
Paul  Paddock  in  their  recent  book.  Famine — 1975,  America’s 
Decision:  Who  Will  Survive ? They  say:  “A  locomotive  is  roar- 
ing full  throttle  down  the  track.  Just  around  the  bend  an  im- 
penetrable mudslide  has  oozed  across  the  track.  There  it 
lies,  inert,  static,  deadly.  Nothing  can  stop  the  locomotive  in 
time.  Collision  is  inevitable.  Catastrophe  is  foredoomed. 
Miles  back  up  the  track  the  locomotive  could  have  been 
warned  and  stopped.  Years  ago  the  mud-soaked  hill  could 
have  been  shored  up  to  forestall  the  landslide.  Now  it  is  too 
late. 

“The  locomotive  roaring  straight  at  us  is  the  population 
explosion.  The  unmovable  landslide  across  the  tracks  is  the 
stagnant  production  of  food  in  the  undeveloped  nations,  the 
nations  where  population  increases  are  greatest. 

“The  collision  is  inevitable.  The  famines  are  inevitable.” 

At  the  recent  MCC  sessions  in  Chicago,  C.  Franklin  Bish- 
op of  Goshen  College,  who  has  investigated  conditions  in 
both  Africa  and  India,  stated  that  the  less  developed  countries 
have  lost  the  ability  to  feed  themselves.  After  stating  that 
direct  gifts  of  money  and  food  are  not  enough,  he  suggested 
that  to  help  meet  the  problem  as  much  as  possible  (1)  we 
need  to  call  a study  conference  on  this  matter  involving  the 
entire  Mennonite  constituency;  (2)  we  need  a clear  assessment 
of  present  and  future  personnel;  information  about  special- 
ized personnel  should  be  on  file  for  contact  when  needed; 
(3)  we  need  an  organizational  structure  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  which  would  look  for  and 
make  available  specialists  in  different  areas.  Bishop  stated 
that  the  coming  famine  situation  would  offer  “opportunity  to 
be  the  scattered  church  as  never  before.” 

In  Famine — 1975  the  Paddocks,  one  a world-experienced 
agronomist  and  the  other  a foreign  service  career  officer, 
maintain  that  by  1975  the  population  will  outstrip  food  pro- 
duction. When  this  comes,  they  maintain  that  only  the  United 
States  can  decide  who  shall  survive.  As  a priority  system 
they  have  evolved  the  “Triage,”  based  on  priorities  assigned 


wounded  soldiers  in  battlefield  clinics:  (1)  those  who  cannot 
survive  regardless  of  treatment;  (2)  those  who  can  survive 
without  treatment  regardless  of  pain;  and  (3)  those  who  can 
be  saved  by  immediate  care. 

Nations  like  Egypt,  India,  and  Haiti  cannot  be  saved,  they 
say.  Helping  them  and  some  others  is  like  “throwing  sand 
into  the  ocean.”  These  should  not  be  helped,  the  book  says, 
because  America  cannot  feed  the  world,  and  it  is  better  to 
keep  some  nations  alive  and  let  only  some  perish  than  to 
help  all  a little  and  have  none  survive.  Synthetic  foods,  hy- 
droponics, desalinization,  securing  food  from  the  oceans,  etc., 
are  all  too  far  afield  to  help  much.  They  may  help  in  the 
next  century,  they  say,  but  not  much  before. 

The  matter  of  letting  some  nations  starve  in  cold  blood  is 
irreconcilable  with  scriptural  and  Mennonite  ethics.  One  re- 
viewer calls  the  book  a “cold,  crass,  hardhearted  approach 
and  urges  influencing  governments  away  from  the  ‘Triage.’  ” 
As  those  who  are  concerned  about  feeding  the  hungry,  we 
may  have  to  face  this  matter.  Mennonites  will  be  only  a very 
small  part  of  what  will  have  to  be  done.  We  cannot  feed  the 
world. 

No  doubt,  when  this  situation  comes  there  will  be  many 
who  will  give  humanitarian  assistance,  but  for  us  there  is  the 
added  dimension:  Though  we  must  share  the  bread  which 
perishes,  it  is  still  more  important  to  share  the  “Bread  of 
Life.” 

This  we  cannot  forget.  For  this  we  need  to  prepare  today 
as  much  as  to  help  supply  the  physical  bread,  if  not  more. 
For  this  we  need  strategy  and  organization.  This  we  dare 
not  overlook.  In  the  words  of  John  B.  Kliewer,  missionary 
from  the  Congo,  at  the  MCC  meeting  in  Chicago,  “Relief 
and  missions  go  together.” 

As  we  enter  this  phase  of  what  the  Bible  has  foretold,  may 
God  help  us  truly  to  be  the  scattered  church  as  never  before, 
giving  physical  and  spiritual  life  to  millions  who  are  in 
famine. — Orlando  Harms,  editor  of  Christian  Leader,  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church. 

o o o 

. . . Those  of  us  who  criticize  our  country  get  no  pleasure 
out  of  doing  so.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  to  criticize  American 
moral  outrages  is  to  condone  Vietcong  outrages.  Evil  is  evil 
whoever  does  it.  There  are  plenty  of  people  pointing  out 
how  wrong  the  Vietcong  are,  but  there  are  relatively  few 
people  who  turn  the  same  voice  of  criticism  upon  America. 
This  is  why  some  of  us  feel  the  necessity  to  keep  doing  so, 
and  why  we  try  to  do  so  as  churchmen.  We  feel  that  it  is 
always  the  prophetic  task  of  the  church  to  challenge  the 
pretension  of  any  nation  that  seeks  to  play  the  part  of  God 
over  the  lives  of  other  men. — Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown, 
Professor  of  Religion,  Stanford  University,  in  Presbyterian 
Life. 
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Sharing  Faith 
in  Israel 

By  Bertha  Swarr 


Bfcrtha  (Mrs.  Paul)  Swarr  has  been  in  Israel  since  1957  as  a missionary  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Israel  is  a Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors,  loved  and  despised 
by  the  world.  A nation  too  heavy  with  history.  Like  a 
kaleidoscope  she  has  shifted  with  the  turning  centuries.  She 
has  been  the  crucible  of  civilization  and  the  matrix  of  three 
great  world  religions.  Israel  is  the  human  story  in  miniature, 
the  stage  of  the  earth’s  most  significant  drama,  and  a divine 
footstool  haunted  with  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  anticipa- 
tion. 

Geographically,  Israel  is  an  arid  triangle,  comprising  a 
mere  8,000  square  miles.  Nothing  is  a long  journey  from 
anything  else — from  the  pleasant,  palm-lined  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  plains  and  valleys  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Negev,  an 
eroded  wilderness  of  shifting  sands.  Seventh -century  Khalif 
Omar  looked  over  the  white  rock  of  the  eroded  hills  around 
Jerusalem  and  said,  “Not  even  the  birds  can  live  here.’’  Yet 
the  modem  miracle  of  today’s  Israel  is  that  she  is  struggling 
into  blossom.  Now  20  years  old,  Israel  now  manages  a near 
self-sustaining  economy. 

Her  2,660,000  people  display  almost  every  possible  shade 
of  pigmentation,  shape,  and  size.  Israel  encompasses  more 
different  people  from  different  places  with  different  beliefs 
than  perhaps  any  other  country  on  earth — certainly  more 
than  any  other  country  her  size.  Ethnically,  Jews  and  Arabs 
are  the  two  basic  groups.  For  the  Jew.  Israel  represents  his 
irrepressible  quest  of  a homeland.  To  the  250,000  Arabs 
living  in  Israel,  it  is  also  a homeland,  though  one  which  they 
feel  has  been  wrenched  from  them;  Arabs  are  tolerated  and 
endured.  Those  who  have  lived  in  Israel  since  1948  are 
today,  however,  collectively  the  most  prosperous  Arab 
community  in  the  world. 

Although  Israel  is  a Jewish  nation  in  culture  and  govern- 
ment, an  additional  million  Arabs  live  in  the  occupied  areas 
acquired  in  the  Six-Day  War  of  June  1967.  The  most  con- 
tested of  these  areas  is  that  designated  as  West  Bank.  The 
riddle  of  the  future  and  the  frustration  of  the  present  is 
that  if  the  West  Bank  remains  in  Israeli  hands,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  larger  Israel  will  be  only  60  percent  Jewish.  A 
democratic  country,  Israel  has  the  struggle  of  assimilating 
her  potential  enemy. 

Religious  Extremes  Abound 

The  shofar-blowing,  orthodox  Jew  with  beard  and  side 
curls  and  the  Moslem  kadi,  his  voice  sounding  the  half-noted 
call  to  prayer  from  the  minaret,  represent  Israel’s  two  major 
religions.  Between  these  extremes  lie  an  infinite  variety  of 
religious  sympathies.  For  the  majority  of  Israeli  Jews,  the 
Bible  is  a revered  historical  and  literary  work  rather  than 
a religious  book;  and  only  40  percent  of  the  country’s  citizens 
are  considered  religious.  The  establishment  of  a homeland 
has  become  for  most  Jews  a Messianic  fulfillment.  The  Arab 
community  is  largely  Moslem  in  name,  with  56,000  officially 
numbered  as  Christian.  The  evangelical  Protestant  com- 
munity, of  which  the  majority  are  Arabs,  numbers  less  than 
.5  percent  of  the  total  population,  with  Anglicans  and  Baptists 
among  the  leading  groups. 

During  the  long  Ottoman  rule  which  preceded  British  rule 
and  the  state  of  Israel,  the  system  of  segregated  religious 
communities  developed.  These  became  segregated  societies 
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controlled  by  Israel. 


responsible  for  the  life  of  the  various  communities,  each  with 
its  own  courts,  laws,  schools,  language,  holy  days,  and  social 
customs.  With  the  rise  of  the  state  of  Israel,  this  status  quo 
was  retained,  fitting  well  into  the  Jewish  outlook.  Conversion 
from  one  socio-religious  community  to  another  is  viewed  as  a 
rejection  of  one’s  nationality  and,  consequently,  as  an 
act  of  treason.  Since  converting  to  another  religion  is  con- 
sidered an  attack  on  community  solidarity,  discrimination 
against  such  a convert  is  viewed  as  justifiable.  Thus  the 
individual  cannot  freely  exercise  personal  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  faith.  The  political  situation  also  deeply  affects  the 
life  of  every  citizen  and  his  decisions.  The  facts  of  history 
prove  that  the  Middle  East  is  a pawn  of  nations,  and  her 
destiny  is  largely  determined  by  the  great  world  powers. 

Enmeshed  in  a Heated  Setting 

In  this  heated  setting  the  Christian  witness  finds  himself 
enmeshed.  As  believers  we  feel  we  have  a message  for  both 
Jew  and  Arab.  All  three  faiths — Islam,  Judaism,  and  Chris- 
tianity— meet  in  their  common  father,  Abraham;  in  Christ 
the  three  again  diverge.  The  great  challenge  is  in  the  way 
of  preaching  Christ.  Our  task  is  to  unveil  Christ  rather  than 
further  obscure  His  face. 

Sharing  our  faith  in  Christ  must  be  characterized  by 
presence,  by  listening,  and  by  servanthood,  discovering  the 
areas  where  we  can  be  uniquely  contributive.  We  must  point 
beyond  the  service  to  its  Source.  The  Mennonite  presence 
in  Israel  began  in  1953  and  has  continued  and  enlarged  to  a 
present  team  of  18  adults.  The  lightning  war  of  last  June  has 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  program  with  the  addition  of 


Roy  Kreider,  center,  leads  a Bible  discussion  with  some  Israeli  friends. 
In  Israel  since  1953,  Kreider  is  located  near  the  capital  of  Tel  Aviv. 


MCC  personnel  in  what  was  formerly  Jordan.  As  a church 
we  can  now  blend  our  efforts  in  sharing  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  Nazareth  Hospital,  located  atop  a Galilean  hill,  is 
the  only  Protestant  mission  hospital  in  the  country.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  the  staff  comes  from  various  countries 
and  supporting  churches. 

The  hospital  serves  the  Arab  population  of  Galilee  and 
employs  many  local  Arabs.  Through  its  100-year  history, 
many  avenues  of  witness  have  been  developed.  The  hospital 
has  a midwifery  school  and  a school  of  nursing,  training 
nurses  qualified  similarly  to  licensed  practical  nurses  in 
America.  The  two-year  program  provides  a long  exposure 
to  Christian  living  as  well  as  doing  the  community  a service. 
Weekly  Bible  study  classes  are  scheduled  for  students,  but 
attendance  is  not  mandatory.  Prayers  are  conducted  on  each 
ward  every  morning  for  all  patients.  Village  visits  are  made 
by  the  Christian  hospital  staff  to  homes  of  students  and 
former  patients  when  invited.  A doctor  family  and  nurse 
represent  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  June  War  Impact 

Like  a cyclonic  wind,  the  Six-Day  War  tore  through 
Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank.  The  flat-topped,  sunbaked 
huts,  stretching  beyond  eyesight,  are  now  abandoned.  These 
had  been  the  roofs  over  100,000  people  during  20  years  of 
homelessness,  following  the  war  in  1948.  During  these 
years,  MCC  has  been  helping  other  voluntary  agencies  in 
feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  these  political  refugees, 
pawns  of  world  politics. 

The  June  war  added  new  trauma  as  most  of  these  refugees 
fled  in  blinding  fear  across  the  Jordan  River  to  renewed 
homelessness,  with  earthly  possessions  rolled  in  a blanket 
on  their  backs.  To  these  people  MCC  is  continuing  an  in- 
creasingly effective  helpfulness  on  the  East  Bank  region  of 
the  Jordan. 

For  the  Arabs  in  Israel-held  territory,  life’s  snarled  and 
tangled  strands  must  be  picked  up  anew.  The  Israel  govern- 
ment is  most  eager  to  return  life  to  normalcy  and  has  done 
much  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  area.  But  the 
typical  little  donkey,  loaded  with  bundles  of  thombushes,  is 
the  picture  of  many  of  the  Arabs  as  individuals. 

To  help  where  we  can  be  helpful  is  our  purpose.  In 
Jericho  a feeding  program  is  administered  in  cooperation  with 
a few  other  voluntary  agencies,  where  600-700  needy  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  12  are  given  a warm 
meal  six  days  a week. 

MCC  personnel  sponsor  a self-help  needlework  project. 
Resulting  from  the  war,  many  families  have  been  broken; 
marketing  farm  produce  in  a disrupted  economy  is  difficult, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher.  Some  families  who  formerly 
relied  on  money  from  the  breadwinner  who  worked  in 
Kuwait  or  some  other  neighboring  country,  suddenly  find 
their  source  of  livelihood  cut  off.  The  MCC  team  of  three 
in  Jerusalem  supplies  cloth  and  thread  to  some  300  women 
who  make  beautifully  embroidered  tablecloths,  aprons,  dresses, 
and  blouses.  The  women  are  paid  for  their  work  which  is 
sold  on  local  and  foreign  markets.  For  many  of  these  mothers. 
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it  is  their  only  source  of  bread  and  olives.  Not  only  does  this 
self-help  ease  stomachs  and  clothe  bodies,  but  it  helps  fill 
painful  days  with  new  hope. 

Serving  via  Education 

Beyond  the  ancient  olive  trees  that  line  the  road,  the 
crooked  street  winds  up  through  Bethlehem,  God’s  cradle, 
to  Beit  Jala,  location  of  the  Mennonite  Boys  School.  The 
six-year-old  school  attracts  some  boys  from  the  elementary 
school  in  Hebron  which  MCC  sponsored  for  13  years.  Rang- 
ing in  age  from  10  to  17,  some  of  the  boys  at  Beit  Jala  are 
orphans,  others  have  only  one  parent  living,  and  many 
come  from  homes  of  extreme  poverty.  There  was  little 
question  about  admitting  three  brothers  from  a farming 
village  in  the  Hebron  hills.  Their  home  had  been  destroyed, 
and  their  mother,  holding  a three-month-old  baby,  was 
killed  during  the  shelling.  Everything  had  been  lost.  Ex- 
pressionless, the  boys  appeared  at  the  school,  wearing 
donated  clothing. 

The  Beit  Jala  School  provides  an  academic  curriculum, 
presently  of  six  classes,  with  emphasis  upon  commerce.  A 
summer  camp  program  completes  a full  year’s  schedule  at 
the  school.  Seven  local  Arab  teachers  are  employed  in 
addition  to  the  two  Paxmen  and  director  couple  supplied  by 
MCC.  The  Christian  teachers  find  it  a deep  joy  not  only  to 
study  with  the  boys  but  also  to  share  their  faith.  Only  a few 
of  the  students  come  from  evangelical  Christian  homes. 

The  scenes  and  history  of  the  Holy  Land  have  been 
printed  deep  in  the  imagination  and  memory  of  countless 
people.  In  an  age  when  people  are  “on  the  move,”  tourism 
is  a booming  business.  Israel’s  territory  now  includes  much 
of  what  the  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land  wants  to  see.  Though 
there  are  many  tourist  agencies  in  Israel,  the  government 
has  pointed  out  the  specific  need  of  serving  the  Christian 
tourist  who  is  interested  in  seeing  the  country  from  its 
historical  and  biblical  perspective.  Sharon  Tours  is  dedicated 
to  helping  the  Protestant  tourist.  Now  in  operation  for  three 
years,  Sharon  Tours  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  associates 
in  cooperation  with  several  Israel  Protestant  churches  and 
local  persons.  Sharon  Tours  places  special  emphasis  upon 
pilgrimage  tours. 

In  a country  in  which  our  motives  and  credentials  are 
called  into  question,  we  are  happy  for  this  way  of  relevant 
service.  The  involvement  in  the  business  world  provides 
opportunity  to  work  side  by  side  with  local  Israelis  as 
business  partners.  The  Christian,  Arab,  and  Jew  come  into 
closer  relationships  in  a setting  of  mutual  benefit.  It  is  also 
a service  to  local  churches,  providing  another  way  of  working 
in  cooperation,  rather  than  competition. 

As  we  come  to  know  our  Israeli  friends,  we  learn  from 
them.  Casual  chats,  informal  visits  of  family  with  family, 
times  of  games  and  birthday  celebrations  by  candlelight, 
sharing  the  master  poetry  of  Isaiah  or  Psalms,  presenting 
Handel’s  Messiah,  or  regular  studies  of  the  Bible  and  prayer 
heighten  our  contacts. 

Sharing  faith  is  greater  than  our  individual  and  denomina- 
tional efforts.  The  community  of  believers  is  so  small  that 
we  work  together  to  encourage  and  strengthen  rather  than 


further  fragment.  We  have  been  cooperating  with  other 
churches  in  publishing  reading  materials,  in  Bible  classes, 
and  in  fellowship  gatherings.  By  working  in  a partner  re- 
lationship, we  hope  to  help  the  nation  to  be  aware  of 
God’s  presence  in  our  midst. 

o o o 

We  are  18  adults  and  13  children  as  Mennonite  repre- 
sentatives in  Israel.  Sometimes  we  feel  like  children  at  the 
seashore,  building  castles  in  the  sand,  only  to  find  the  sea 
greater  than  our  castles.  We  feel,  nonetheless,  that  God  has 
called  us  here.  It  is  His  work  to  build  His  church,  and  ours 
to  plant  the  mustard  seed.  It  is  He  who  leads  history 
toward  its  climax,  and  we  are  deeply  aware  of  our  need  of 
His  guidance  wp  sense  the  unfolding  mysteries  of  today’s 
events. 

Prayers  of  Two  Men 

By  Denzel  R.  Short 

God,  I thank  Thee  that  I am  not  as  other  men  are.  I go 
to  church  twice  on  Sunday  and  to  midweek  prayer  meetings. 

I give  tithes  of  all  that  I possess.  I am  a Mennonite  and  the 
son  of  a Mennonite.  I practice  separation  from  the  world.  My 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  can  see  by  my  dress  that  I am 
more  godly  than  they  are. 

And,  God,  You  have  told  us  in  Your  Holy  Word  that  we 
shall  account  for  every  idle  word.  Therefore  I have  con- 
demned the  blasphemous  prayers  of  Luke  Warm.  I realize 
that  many  persons  may  have  been  led  to  a more  meaningful 
prayer  experience  through  Luke’s  prayers,  but,  God,  You 
know  that  Luke  used  satire  which  is  not  Your  way  of  reach- 
ing people.  And,  Lord,  forgive  the  wickedness  of  our  Gospel 
Herald  artists  for  thinking  that  they  could  lead  people  in  a 
worship  experience  through  their  ridiculous  cover  pictures. 
The  picture  means  nothing  to  me. 

Now,  God,  once  and  for  all  time  I want  You  to  know 
where  I stand  on  the  issue  of  divorce  and  remarriage.  You 
have  said  in  Your  Word  that  this  is  adultery.  Lord,  there 
are  those  guilty  of  this  sin  whom  You  have  forgiven  and  who 
are  living  saintly  lives.  But  I pray  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  remain  pure.  Open  therefore  the  hearts  of  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  that  they  may  receive  these  into 
their  fellowship. 

And  finally.  Lord,  You  have  told  us  in  Your  Holy  Word 
that  we  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  Knowing  this 
truth.  Lord,  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  issues  like 
the  race  problem  or  Vietnam.  You  know,  Lord,  that  I love 
the  Negroes.  But  civil  rights  are  the  problems  of  the  state 
and  not  the  church.  Please  forgive  some  of  our  misled  breth- 
ren who  are  trying  to  help  correct  this  wrong. 

My  life.  Lord,  has  been  above  reproach;  so  therefore  bless 
Thy  servant,  I pray. 

A second  man  prayed  thus: 

God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.  Help  me  to  love  others 
in  the  same  positive  Christlike  way  that  my  Savior  loved  me. 
Help  me  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I might  by  all 
means  save  some. 
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The  New  Morality 

By  Russell  Krabill 


It  is  later  than  we  think.  I believe  we  are  living  in  the 
last  days.  At  least  if  history  repeats  itself,  we  are  moving 
into  the  last  days  for  America.  The  great  civilizations  of  the 
past  invariably  decayed  morally  before  they  fell  politically. 
Today  we  see  increasing  evidence  of  moral  decay  in  our  own 
beloved  country. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  five  times  faster 
than  the  population. 

Sexual  immorality  is  on  the  rise. 

Last  November,  Newsweek  magazine  pictured  a semi-nude 
woman  on  the  front  cover  with  the  caption:  “Anything 
Goes — The  Permissive  Society.”  The  accompanying  article 
described  our  permissive  society  as  one  saturated  with 
nudity,  immodesty,  erotic  art,  suggestive  stories,  and  obscene 
language. 

The  revolution  in  manners  and  morals  is  said  to  have 
“changed  more  dramatically  in  the  past  year  than  in  the 
preceding  fifty.”  The  old  taboos  are  dying,  the  codes  are 
being  discarded,  and  the  restraints  are  off.  America  is 
rushing  headlong  to  destruction. 

Max  Lemer,  Russian  bom  historian  and  columnist,  says, 
“We’re  living  in  a Babylonian  society  perhaps  more  Baby- 
lonian than  Babylon  itself.  It’s  what’s  called  a late  sensate 
period.  The  emphasis  in  our  society  today  is  on  the  senses 
and  the  release  of  the  sensual.  All  the  old  codes  have  been 
broken  down.” 

Playboy  magazine,  published  by  Hugh  Hefner,  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  5 million  mark  by  the  end  of  1967. 
This  fact  alone  is  an  indication  of  our  moral  condition.  The 
publisher  is  apparently  finding  an  audience  that  likes  to  feed 
on  this  kind  of  material. 

The  alarming  thing  is  that  the  church  has  so  little  to  say 
about  the  direction  of  moral  thinking  and  practice.  The 
church,  the  keeper  of  man’s  conscience,  is  not  crying  out 
against  sin;  it  is  not  making  men  aware  of  the  law  of  God; 
it  is  not  warning  men  of  the  consequences  of  wicked,  godless 
living.  And  even  when  she  does  speak,  the  church  tends 
to  adjust  her  message  to  the  lowering  standards  of  the  age. 

Many  serious-minded  people  are  confused  these  days. 
They  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  traditional  standards  of 
morality  with  the  different  standards  of  the  new  morality. 
Something  on  the  inside  makes  them  uncomfortable  with  the 
new  approach  but  they  are  assured,  even  by  religious  leaders, 
that  the  new  approach  is  better;  that  mankind  is  at  last 
being  emancipated  from  the  narrow  Puritanical  codes  of  the 
past. 

Russell  Krabill  is  the  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


What  Is  the  New  Morality? 

What  is  the  new  morality?  Is  there  something  good  about 
it  or  is  it  all  wrong?  What  attitude  shall  we  take  toward  it? 

By  morality  we  mean  the  standard  of  right  conduct; 
principles  of  conduct  which  distinguish  the  right  from  the 
wrong  and  sanction  that  which  is  virtuous,  righteous,  just, 
and  good.  By  morals  we  mean  the  generally  accepted  customs 
of  conduct  and  right  living  in  society  and  the  individual’s 
practice  in  relation  to  these. 

Morality  requires  a standard  by  which  to  measure  that 
which  is  right  or  wrong.  Up  to  this  time  in  America  we  have 
recognized  the  moral  standard  of  the  Bible  as  being  the 
rule  for  life.  We  have  accepted  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
our  moral  code. 

The  new  morality  does  not  look  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, or  any  other  set  of  rules,  for  guidance  in  moral  living. 
Its  ultimate  norm  for  ethical  decision  is  love — nothing  else. 
In  dealing  with  others  it  simply  asks,  “What  is  the  loving 
thing  to  do?”  The  decision  is  made  in  the  situation.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  called  “situational  ethics.”  In  some  cases  a 
person  may  be  led  to  disobey  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  order  to  express  love  to  another  person.  He  may  “have 
sex”  with  a person  to  whom  he  is  not  married.  He  may  tell 
a lie  to  protect  another.  He  may  even  steal  or  murder  de- 
pending upon  the  situation. 

In  the  new  morality  the  end  justified  the  means.  For 
example,  Joseph  Fletcher  in  his  book.  Situation  Ethics — The 
New  Morality,  tells  about  a German  mother  who  was  arrested 
by  a Soviet  patrol,  while  looking  for  food,  during  World  War 
II  and  sent  to  a Ukrainian  prison  camp.  This  woman  was 
taken  from  her  husband  and  three  children  who  needed  her 
desperately.  They  tried  hard  to  locate  her  without  success. 

In  the  meantime  the  mother  also  thought  of  her  family 
and  desired  to  get  back  home — but  it  was  impossible.  Re- 
lease could  be  obtained  only  if  she  became  sick  or  pregnant. 
What  should  she  do? 

She  finally  decided  to  become  pregnant.  This  she  did  by 
a friendly  Volga  German  camp  guard.  When  medically 
verified  she  was  sent  back  to  Berlin,  to  her  family,  who 
welcomed  her  with  open  arms. 

The  Ten  Commandments  call  this  kind  of  behavior 
adultery.  The  question  is,  “Does  love  for  family  make 
adultery  right?”  The  new  morality  says  “yes,”  depending 
upon  the  situation. 

The  new  morality  is  also  referred  to  as  “existential 
ethics.”  By  “existential”  we  mean  personal  existence.  This 
means  you  make  the  ethical  decision  all  by  yourself — not  in 
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cooperation  and  consultation  with  your  brethren;  not  by 
taking  counsel  with  the  Word  of  God. 

What  Is  the  Appeal  of  the  New  Morality? 

Why  does  the  idea  ring  a bell  with  many  people,  especially 
with  college  students  and  even  with  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  Christianity?  We  find  that  numbers  of  Christian 
people  are  defending  the  teaching  and  even  espousing  it. 

It  has  a lofty  premise. 

The  premise  is  that  the  ultimate  norm  for  the  Christian 
is  love. 

Did  not  even  Jesus  teach  that  the  first  and  great  com- 
mand is  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  and 
“the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself”  (Mt.  22:37,  38)? 

And  did  not  Jesus  say  again,  ‘‘Bv  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another”? 

It  sounds  very  good.  In  fact,  it  is  good  if  properly  under- 
stood. Error  usually  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it — sometimes 
a good  deal  of  truth — but  it  is  only  a part  truth. 

It  is  a reaction  to  impersonal  legalism. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  in  the  past  professing  Christian 
people  used  the  commands  of  the  Bible  in  an  unloving  way. 

Parents  used  them  to  “whip”  their  children. 

Others  used  scriptural  rules  to  put  people  in  their  place 
or  to  give  vent  to  pent-up  hostility.  Instead  of  throwing 
stones  they  threw  Bible  quotations  at  one  another.  They 
cared  little  for  the  good  or  well-being  of  the  individual. 

The  new  morality  says,  “This  is  not  right.  Let  us  take 
into  consideration  how  the  other  person  feels.  Let  us  live 
by  the  golden  rule.  This  is  much  better  than  unloving 
legalism.” 

It  appeals  to  the  lotver  nature. 

It  gives  men  a license  to  be  immoral.  It  gives  people  an 
excuse  to  do  the  things  that  down  deep  they  know  are 
wrong. 

It  appears  to  be  progressive. 

People  do  not  want  to  be  old-fashioned.  So  when  a new 
idea  comes  along,  which  has  the  support  of  some  prominent 
and  educated  people,  they  go  along  with  it,  whether  it 
really  commends  itself  to  them  or  not. 

After  all,  it  would  seem  logical  that  in  a world  of  chang- 
ing educational  and  scientific  methods,  religion  and  morals 
must  also  change  in  order  to  keep  pace.  In  the  face  of 
rapid  changes  in  communication  and  transportation  people  do 
not  want  to  be  back  in  the  “horse  and  buggy  days” 
morally.  They  are  therefore  attracted  to  an  improved  and 
progressive  morality. 

What  Are  the  Weaknesses  of  the  New  Morality? 

It  builds  upon  only  one  maxim  of  divine  truth. 

The  maxim  is  love.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  did  say  that  love 
is  the  embodiment  of  man’s  duty  to  his  fellows. 

The  new  morality  listens  to  this  word  of  Christ  but  closes 
its  ears  to  the  rest  of  what  He  says.  It  does  not  hear  Him 
when  He  tells  how  this  principle  works  out  practically  in 
life.  It  does  not  take  seriously  His  interpretation  as  to  how 
love  expresses  itself  to  others. 


The  same  Jesus  who  gave  the  love  principle  also  preached 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  gave  many  other  teachings 
on  how  men  must  relate  when  they  love  each  other. 

It  assumes  that  moral  standards  are  variable. 

The  new  morality  says,  “The  Ten  Commandments  may 
have  been  good  for  the  children  of  Israel  or  even  for  our 
forefathers,  but  the  old  codes  are  not  adequate  for  our 
enlightened  scientific  age.” 

The  laws,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  God’s  universe, 
whether  they  be  physical  or  spiritual,  are  not  laws  that  men 
ordained  or  that  men  can  change.  God  established  the  laws. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  true  because  they  are  in 
the  Bible.  They  are  in  the  Bible  because  they  are  true. 
They  would  be  true  laws  even  if  they  had  never  been 
written  in  the  Bible. 

The  moral  law  is  part  of  God’s  ordained  plan.  It  is 
stamped  in  the  very  nature  of  things. . It  is  not  arbitrary. 
Man  may  not  change  it  or  improve  upon  it. 

Jesus  Himself  did  not  abolish  the  Ten  Commandments. 
He  recognized  them  as  valid,  built  on  them,  and  carried 
them  further — to  the  inner  source  and  motive  for  behavior. 

C.  S.  Lewis  said,  “It  is  no  more  possible  to  invent  a new 
ethic  than  to  place  a new  sun  in  the  sky  or  a new  primary 
color  in  the  spectrum.  ” 

It  substitutes  reason  for  revelation. 

The  new  morality  dethrones  God  and  sets  up  self  as  the 
governor.  God  no  longer  decides  what  I am  to  do.  I decide. 
It  denies  the  objective  and  substitutes  the  subjective — the  self. 

The  trouble  with  man  being  the  judge,  in  determining  the 
loving  thing  to  do,  is  that  man  is  not  fully  qualified  to  make 
the  decision.  Man  is  a depraved  and  selfish  being. 

It  is  even  as  Dr.  John  Warwick  Montgomery  has  said, 
“Psychoanalysis,  it  seems  to  me,  has  shown  in  the  twentieth 
century  that  people  are  really  not  aware  of  the  degree  to 
which  selfishness  strikes  them  in  their  actions.  You  know 
the  statement  made  that  a psychiatrist  and  a coal  miner 
have  a good  deal  in  common.  The  psychiatrist  goes  down 
deeper,  stays  down  longer,  and  comes  up  dirtier.  He  comes 
up  with  more  evidence  of  the  selfishness  that  operates  in 
human  life.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  selfishness, 
it’s  necessary  to  have  external  objective  standards  by  which 
our  selfishness  can  be  brought  to  light.” 

C.  S.  Lewis  said,  “Unless  the  measuring  rod  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  things  measured,  we  can  do  no  measuring.” 

Lewis  further  in  his  Christian  Reflections  shows  how 
foolish  it  is  for  men  to  think  they  can  create  values  and 
choose  ideologies.  If  it  is  true  that  each  society  is  free  to 
adopt  its  own  moral  standard,  then  we  should  not  be  so 
hard  on  the  Germans  who  defined  justice  as  that  which  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Another  weakness  of  the  new  morality  is  that  people  are 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  when  they  are  least  equipped 
to  make  them.  Dr.  James  Daane  commented,  “You  decide 
what  love  is  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  maybe  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car,  in  the  moment  of  uncontrolled  or  well-nigh 
uncontrolled  passion.” 

Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  of  the  National  Council  on  Family 
Relations,  states  it  well:  “Our  codes  are  not  built  in  our 
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weakest  moments  or  by  our  most  impulsive  persons.” 

Men  are  not  qualified  to  decide  their  own  course  of  action. 
They  need  the  wisdom  and  revelation  of  the  One  who  made 
them  and  who  established  moral  laws  for  their  well-being. 

It  forgets  that  men  will  be  judged  by  God’s  standards. 

The  revelation  of  God  makes  it  very  clear  that  men  who 
disregard  the  divine  moral  standard  bring  down  judgment 
upon  themselves. 

In  the  days  of  Noah,  God  destroyed  the  world  because 
“God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually”  (Gen.  6:5). 

In  the  days  of  Abraham,  - God  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  because  their  cry  was  great  and  their  sin  was 
grievous.  Gen.  18:20. 

Today  “the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the 
day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men”  (2  Pet.  3:7). 

The  standard  by  which  men  will  be  judged  is  God’s 
standard.  He  makes  it  clear. 

“Do  not  fool  yourselves:  people  who  are  immoral,  or  wor- 
ship idols,  or  are  adulterers,  or  homosexual  perverts,  or  who 
rob,  or  are  greedy,  or  are  drunkards,  or  who  slander  others, 
or  are  lawbreakers — none  of  these  will  receive  God’s  King- 
dom” (1  Cor.  6:9,  10).° 

When  men  fight  Bible  morals,  they  fight  the  Invincible. 

Ogdon  Nash  once  wrote  to  his  daughter,  who  was  tempted 
by  a foolish  proposal:  “You  should  be  intelligent  enough  to 
know  that  in  various  eras  of  history  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  laugh  at  morals,  but  Old  Man  Morals  just  keeps  rolling 
along  and  the  laughers  end  up  as  driftwood  on  a sandbar.” 

'From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  © 1966  by  American  Bible  Society.  Used  by 
permission.  q 

Witchcraft  at  Its  Best 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

Whenever  a man  refuses  to  listen  and  hear  another’s  view- 
point, he  steals  from  himself.  The  only  opportunity  one  has 
to  grow  is  to  be  exposed  to  new  ideas  and  challenges  that 
have  not  yet  been  tested.  To  close  one’s  mind  is  soon  to  be- 
come rebellious  and  stubborn.  Samuel  would  call  it  witchcraft. 
There  is  no  better  way  than  this  to  divide  the  church. 

Stubbornness  is  an  act  of  defense  to  gloss  over  mistaken 
notions  and  faulty  judgments.  It  is  a vicious  way  of  saying, 
“I  am  right,”  even  though  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  I am 
wrong.  It  is  an  ego-protecting  device  that  takes  on  the  form 
of  a balloon.  When  it  is  pricked,  there  is  nothing  left  to  sal- 
vage. It  does  not  permit  people  to  see  things  in  their  proper 
perspective.  It  draws  conclusions  before  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented. 

Wherever  there  is  a church  where  some  of  its  members 
ride  to  the  solemn  assembly  on  “broomsticks,”  there  is  a 
church  where  race  hatred  is  promoted,  where  divisions  are 
encouraged,  where  compassions  are  unheard  of,  where  phari- 
seeism  is  in  full  bloom,  and  where  talented  young  people  are 
turning  their  backs  on  the  church  of  God. 


Nurture  Lookout 


Tokenism  Not  Enough 

Young  people  are  a vital  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
today.  Are  they?  Adults  are  sure  the  answer  is  yes.  Some 
young  people  are  not  so  sure.  Others  are  certain  the  answer 
is  no.  The  evidence?  What  opportunity  do  young  people 
have  to  be  an  authentic  part  of  the  decision-making  process 
of  the  church?  Where  on  the  major  direction-setting  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  agencies  of  the  church  are  the  persons 
under  thirty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  persons  under  twenty? 

Older  persons  are  quick  to  point  out  that  young  people 
lack  experience,  that  they  do  not  have  the  background 
needed  to  function  effectively  among  the  intricate  machinery 
of  church  “committeeing.”  Young  people  are  quick  to  reply 
that  that  is  the  sort  of  experience  one  is  better  off  without. 
Now  that  may  be  a little  idealistic,  but  the  point  is  a good 
one.  We  do  need  in  the  very  center  of  our  churchly  decision- 
making the  fresh,  direct,  creative,  and  unhampered  approach 
of  young  people.  They  are  without  question  a dynamic 
needed  part  of  the  whole  people  of  God  who  are  discerning 
together  what  God  is  calling  them  to  become. 

We  must  be  listening  to  the  growing  edge  of  youthful 
brotherhood.  And  we  want  to.  But  often  we  have  not  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  them  to  talk  and  to  be  a part  of 
the  decision-making  group.  What  we  have  done  instead  is 
to  “keep  them  in  their  place.”  We  have  made  a sort  of 
young  people’s  religious  ghetto  where  young  people  plan 
young  people’s  programs,  where  youth  elect  youth,  where 
MYF-ers  attend  MYF  and  MYF  Conventions.  Great!  But 
this  too  is  tokenism  which  seeks  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
participation  in  church  life  of  those  who  are  without  doubt 
a part  of  it.  Fine.  But  it  is  no  longer  enough. 

What  are  young  people  saying  to  us?  Two  things;  first, 
we  have  some  concerns  about  present  priorities  in  church 
life,  and  second,  we  would  like  to  have  a part  in  shaping 
the  theme. 

The  above  is  back  of  our  planning  for  the  1968  Christian 
Education  Convention  (Aug.  14-17,  at  Goshen,  Ind.).  We 
want  to  avoid  tokenism.  Therefore,  we  ask  that  every  con- 
gregation sending  a leadership  team  include  also  a leader 
from  among  your  young  people.  This  will  put  youth  from 
your  congregation  into  the  heart  of  the  discerning  group. 
They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  your  team  on 
forging  a congregational  purpose  and  in  developing  a program 
to  fulfill  it. 

A special  dinner  for  youth  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  Aug. 
14,  in  connection  with  the  Convention.  Here  young  people 
will  be  helped  to  understand  how  they  can  participate  au- 
thentically as  part  of  the  whole  church. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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What  Does  the  Concept 


By  John 


“It  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  accept  and  execute  the 
office  of  a magistrate  when  called  thereunto  . . . they  may 
lawfully,  under  the  New  Testament,  wage  war  upon  just 
and  necessary  occasions.” 

This  quotation  from  the  1646  Westminster  Confession,  a 
Presbyterian  document,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
official  teachings  of  all  the  larger,  older  Christian  denomi- 
nations on  the  question  of  war.  Exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“[waging]  war  upon  just  and  necessary  occasions”  or,  to 
use  the  shorthand  label,  by  “just  war”? 

The  average  member  or  minister  of  one  of  the  “main- 
stream” denominations  holding  this  view  would  probably 
interpret  it  to  mean  simply  that  “war  is  not  wrong.”  This 
is  not  what  the  doctrine  means.  The  average  Mennonite 
probably  interprets  it  the  same  way,  and  rejects  the  concept 
with  the  response,  “No  war  is  just”;  this  is  equally  inade- 
quate. This  failure  to  understand  what  the  concept  of  the 
“just  war”  is  about  adandons  a real  witnessing  opportunity. 

The  Principle  of  Moral  Judgment 

The  first  thing  that  this  doctrine  means  is  that  not  all  war 
is  to  be  approved,  even  by  Christians  who  are  not  non- 
resistant  in  principle.  This  doctrine  rejects  the  idea  of 
raison  d’Etat  or  fascism  according  to  which  any  government 
is  a law  unto  itself  and  whatever  it  decides  is  morally  right 
both  for  itself  and  for  its  subjects.  It  thereby  guards  against 
that  idolatry,  which  makes  of  the  nation  an  object  of  absolute 
loyalty,  to  which  all  other  values,  including  the  lives  of  other 
men  or  the  existence  of  other  governments,  may  be  sacrificed. 

Second,  this  doctrine  rejects  the  idea  of  the  crusade;  the 
war  which  the  government  wages  in  the  name  of,  or  for 
the  sake  of,  religion  or  ideology.  It  limits  its  recognition  to 
those  wars  which  can  seriously  claim  to  have  in  sight  a 
modest,  attainable  political  goal;  not  the  establishment  of  an 
ideal  order,  or  the  destruction  of  an  evil  enemy,  but  only 
the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  order,  the  defense  of  the 
innocent.  In  short,  the  “just  war”  is  that  kind  of  war  which 
can  seriously  claim  to  be,  on  the  international  level,  some- 
thing like  the  function  of  the  policeman  within  an  ordered 
society. 

Now  one  need  not  think  very  deeply  to  recognize  that  most 
wars  in  the  past  are  of  one  of  these  two  kinds:  they  are 
either  “crusades,”  battles  to  the  death  for  some  holy  cause, 
or  they  are  to  express  the  absolute  claims  of  a nation,  a 

John  H.  Yoder  is  professor  of  theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  consultant  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


government  to  the  uncritical  obedience  of  its  subjects.  This 
means  that  if  the  “just  war”  theory  were  honestly  applied,  it 
would  be  a condemnation  of  most  wars  which  actually  take 
place.  We  will  see  that  this  is  even  more  clearly  the  case  as 
we  turn  to  the  closer  definition  which  the  doctrine  provides. 

Just  Cause 

There  are  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  many  points  and 
sub-points,  but  we  can  group  them  in  three  categories,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  cause  for  which  one  is  fighting.  Aggres- 
sion or  gaining  territory  is  not  a just  cause;  there  must  have 
been  some  offense  or  some  injustice  committed,  which  needs 
to  be  righted.  There  must  have  been  efforts  to  resolve  the 
conflict  by  peaceful  means  so  that  war  is  clearly  the  last 
resort.  The  goal  must  be  one  that  it  is  possible  to  reach,  and 
not  a hopeless  cause;  for  if  the  cause  is  hopeless,  there  is 
less  evil  in  surrendering  immediately  than  in  surrendering 
after  pointless  bloodshed.  All  of  these  considerations  are  self- 
evident  if  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  “justification”  being 
offered  for  war  is  that  it  is  the  least  evil  path  available. 

Just  Means 

The  same  reasoning  indicates  that  only  such  means  can 
possibly  be  justified  as  do  less  harm  than  the  enemy  threat- 
ens to  do.  The  intentional  killing  of  noncombatants  and  the 
bombing  of  nonmilitary  targets  have  no  justification.  Weapons 
which  cause  more  than  the  minimum  of  suffering  (such  as 
bullets  or  bayonets  which  tear  the  flesh,  or  napalm)  are  not 
permissible.  Weapons  which  cannot  be  aimed  so  as  to 
discriminate  between  military  and  civilian  targets  are  thus 
by  definition  unjust. 

Just  Authority 

A private  citizen  cannot  fight  a just  war;  neither  can 
bandits.  Only  a legitimate  authority,  a legally  existing  govern- 
ment, can  do  so.  A revolution  cannot  be  just  unless  the 
legal  government  has  morally  forfeited  its  right  to  exist  and 
the  new  one  is  sure  to  be  able  to  provide  a more  just  order. 
A sample  of  the  application  of  this  question  would  be  to  ask 
whether  the  Ky-Thieu  government  in  Vietnam  is  a legiti- 
mate government,  or  whether  the  American  constitution 
authorizes  the  sending  of  a half-million  troops  overseas  with- 
out a declaration  of  war. 

Not  Really  Righteous 

In  all  of  this  survey,  the  term  we  have  used  was  not 
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of  the  "Just  War"  Mean? 


i Yoder 


“just”  but  “justifiable.”  What  is  meant,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  is  not  that  war  is  ever  a good  thing  in  itself,  but 
only  that  it  is,  for  those  who  have  (as  the  Westminster 
Confession  says)  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  government, 
a justifiable  use  of  violence.  The  “justifiable  war”  would 
then  be  the  proper  label  for  that  particular  kind  of  war  for 
which  it  can  strongly  be  argued  that  it  will  prevent  more 
harm  than  it  does,  that  it  will  use  only  the  least  harmful 
means,  and  preserve  the  public  order  better  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  done  in  the  situation. 

Was  there  ever  such  a war?  Was  Hitler's  threat  to  Europe 
of  such  a kind  as  to  justify  what  was  done  to  stop  him?  Was 
Finland’s  defense  against  Russia  the  model  example  of  a just 
cause?  Was  the  Korean  war  more  justifiable  because  it  was 
waged  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations? 

Whatever  one  may  think,  on  the  level  of  secular  political 
calculations,  of  certain  possible  justifiable  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  most  wars  have  not  met  these  standards.  If  they  were 
applied,  honestly,  these  standards  would  lead  most  Chris- 
tians, in  most  wars,  on  at  least  one  side  if  not  both,  to  re- 
fuse to  participate. 

A Witness  for  Peace 

How  then  does  this  doctrine,  held  to  officially  (though  not 
applied  carefully  very  often)  by  most  Christians  throughout 
the  history  of  Christianity,  need  to  be  evaluated  by  those 
whose  answer  to  the  question  of  war  is  dictated  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  by  the  distinction  between 
church  and  world,  rather  than  by  a prior  decision  to  govern 
society  at  all  costs.  If  we  are  primarily  concerned  to  demon- 
strate our  greater  righteousness,  we  who  call  ourselves 
“nonresistant”  can  underline  how  far  removed  the  just  war 
thought  is  from  the  mentality  of  Jesus,  and  how  it  always 
makes  its  decisions  on  the  assumption  that  the  Christian  is 
on  top  of  the  social  scramble.  If  we  are  concerned  to  demon- 
strate the  solidity  of  our  tradition  and  the  heroism  of  our 
distant  ancestors,  we  can  argue  that  the  nonresistant  position 
has  been  lived  out  at  great  cost  by  many,  whereas  the  just 
war  position  somehow  does  not  have  the  logical  clarity  or 
the  moral  authority  to  drive  many,  of  those  multitudes  whose 
churches  teach  it,  to  draw  the  clear  lines  it  calls  for. 

But  what  if  our  concern  is  for  our  suffering  neighbor?  Will 
we  not  welcome  any  effort,  even  with  an  inadequate  theology, 
to  apply  restraint  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
innocent?  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  these  last  three 
years  was  terrible  enough;  would  it  not  have  been  still 
worse  if  nuclear  weapons  had  been  used,  or  if  the  resi- 


dential districts  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  had  been  directly 
attacked?  What  kept  these  still  worse  things  from  happening, 
or  what  kept  American  forces  from  invading  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, or  China  directly,  was  not  the  absolute  anti-war 
witness  of  Anabaptists,  but  the  relative  anti-war  impact  of 
the  “just  war”  kind  of  thinking. 

And  what  if  our  concern  is  for  the  humanity  and  decency 
of  our  neighbor,  or  the  honesty  of  our  Christian  brother  in 
another  denomination?  Do  we  not  rejoice  when  a drunkard 
turns  away  from  liquor  even  without  becoming  a believer? 
Then  it  would  seem  to  be  one  step  forward  when  generals 
and  political  scientists,  being  honest  with  the  “just  war’ 
idea,  condemn  the  Vietnam  war  even  though  for  reasons 
different  from  our  own.  Do  we  not  rejoice  if  Lutheran 
Christians  are  active  in  missions  and  evangelism,  even 
though  they  still  baptize  infants?  Then  it  would  seem  to  be 
one  step  forward  if  those  same  Lutherans  would  for  the 
first  time  subject  the  behavior  of  their  government,  and  its 
demands  upon  them,  to  some  kind  of  moral  testing,  reject- 
ing the  ideas  of  absolute  obedience  and  of  the  crusade,  and 
asking  whether  this  violence  is  justified  at  all. 

We  can  say  “one  step  forward”  because,  from  a non- 
resistant  commitment,  we  know  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  forward  direction.  Very  few  persons  who  were  not  bom 
into  peace  church  teaching  become  nonresistant  Christians 
all  of  a sudden.  For  those  who  were  first  Christians  of 
other  persuasions,  or  decent  adult  citizens,  the  just  war 
concept  is  often  the  beginning  of  the  learning  path  which 
can  lead  to  the  understanding  of  a more  demanding  renun- 
ciation of  all  war.  We  can  hardly  expect  men  and  women  to 
understand  the  call  to  costly  renunciation  of  all  violence  if 
they  have  not  first  tested  their  capacity  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  renouncing  some  violence  in  the  name  of  a higher 
moral  standard.  Instead  of  standing  in  judgment  on  the 
thousands  of  just  war  critics  of  American  policy  because  they 
have,  despite  their  costly  earnestness,  not  attained  to  the 
absolutism  into  which  Mennonites  were  bom  without  effort, 
should  we  not  be  welcoming  this  upsurge  of  moral  earnest- 
ness as  an  invitation  to  witness  and  as  the  sign  of  a 
potential  capacity  to  make  moral  judgments  on  other  grounds 
than  conformity  and  patriotism? 

o o o 

“Now  good-bye,  God,  until  we  get  back.”  So  ended  the 
prayer  of  a small  girl  during  family  devotions  on  the  day  the 
family  was  leaving  on  vacation.  As  summer  and  vacation 
time  arrives,  is  Christ  included  in  your  vacation  plans? 
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Who 

Called 


White  America  has  given  up  trying  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill  served  up  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  riots  in  our 
cities. 

“The  root  of  our  riots,’’  it  reported,  “is  racism.”  That 
was  no  news.  Racism  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race  itself. 

The  bitter  bit  was  the  way  the  finger  pointed.  “The  basic 
cause,”  the  Commission  concluded,  “is  white  racism.”  White 
racism?  Yes,  white. 

Now  that  hardly  comes  as  news  to  blacks,  but  to  whites, 
it  was  a shock.  Reactions  varied  from  angry  silence  in  high 
places  to  angry  shouts  of  “not  guilty”  in  most  places. 

But  the  question  remains,  “What  then  is  the  root  cause 
of  our  riots?”  Why  are  riots  smoldering  now  waiting  to  ex- 
plode in  fury  during  the  long  hot  summer  just  ahead?  Could 
the  Commission  be  right  in  pointing  to  “white  racism”? 
Or  should  all  good  light-complexioned  people  join  in  the 
refrain,  “not  guilty  ”?  Should  we  thank  the  hopeful  presi- 
dential candidate  who  volunteered  to  sweep  it  under  the  rug 
with  the  words,  “the  report  in  effect  blames  everybody  for 
the  riots  except  the  perpetrators.  ” 


You 

a 


"Racist"? 


By  David  Augsburger 


David  Augsburger  delivered  this  message  over  the  Mennonite  Hour  radio  broad- 
cast. 


Sweep  It  Under  the  Rug 

Well,  we’ve  been  trying  to  sweep  this  problem  under  our 
American  rug  ever  since  1780,  when  the  constitution-forming 
committee  tried  to  carry  out  the  noble  sentiments  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  “We  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights.” 

At  that  point,  the  delegate  from  Virginia,  himself  a slave- 
holder, addressed  an  impassioned  speech  to  the  committee 
requesting  that  slavery  be  abolished.  “Slavery,”  said  he,  “is 
incontrovertibly  a moral  issue.  ” 

A Northerner,  a non-slaveholder,  rose  to  disagree.  “The 
issue  is  not  a moral  one,”  he  insisted.  “Slavery  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  ” 

Then  Benjamin  Franklin  applied  the  clincher.  “Slavery 
is  absolutely  necessary,”  he  said,  “and  moral  considerations 
are  useless  and  irrelevant.  ” 

So  we  swept  this  “nonmoral”  issue  under  the  new  rug  of 
the  Constitution.  We  enforced  inequality,  alienated  those 
inalienable  rights,  and  set  the  time  clock  ticking  for  that 
disastrous  explosion — the  Civil  War. 

After  two  hundred  years  of  sweeping,  that  rug  is  looking 
pretty  rugged.  Much  that  we’ve  broomed  under  is  truth.  The 
stark  truth.  And  truth  has  a way  of  coming  out  from  under 
any  cover. 

Dare  we  feign  shock  and  surprise  when  a commission  of 
our  most  qualified  men,  analyzing  the  causes  of  our  riots, 
go  beyond  the  material  issue,  the  ghetto  slum,  to  name  the 
spiritual  issue,  white  racism? 

Speaking  of  the  ghetto,  the  Commission  reported: 

“White  institutions  created  it,  white  institutions  maintain 
it,  and  white  society  condones  it  . . . white  racism  is 
essentially  responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture  which 
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has  been  accumulating  in  our  cities  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  they  predicted: 

“Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal.  . . . Unless  wide- 
scale,  positive  action  intervenes,  there  will  be  continued 
polarization  of  blacks  and  whites  leading  to  a garrison 
state.” 

That  is  the  stark  warning  of  where  our  American  way  of 
prejudice  is  leading  us.  To  a police  state.  To  concentration 
camps.  To  apartheid.  That  is  their  warning. 

What  shall  and  what  should  we  be  doing?  Their  recom- 
mendation: “From  every  American  it  will  require  new  atti- 
tudes, new  understanding,  and,  above  all,  new  will.  It  will 
require  a commitment  to  national  action — compassionate, 
massive,  and  sustained.  ” 

Call  to  Confession 

That  is  a call  to  confession,  repentance,  and  action.  Noth- 
ing else  can  avert  the  calamity  which  now  threatens  us. 

“Confession,”  because  we  must  begin  by  facing  our  predic- 
ament. Only  honest  insight,  and  open  recognition  of  our 
dilemma  can  bring  us  to  either  repent  or  act. 

The  matter  of  racism  has  got  to  come  out  from  under  the 
carpet.  We  can’t  avoid  facing  the  charge.  Now  it  is  no 
longer  being  said  only  in  ghetto  alleys  and  in  the  back  of 
police  vans;  it  has  been  said  by  a top  level  organ  of  our 
governmental  system  in  a clear  indictment  of  that  system. 
True,  it  was  said  in  searing  words  . . . the  most  explosive 
was  the  name  “racist.”  “But,”  said  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsey,  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission,  “white  racism 
was  considered  exactly  the  right  phrase  by  all  eleven  [Com- 
mission ] members.  I have  no  doubt  some  people  boggled  over 
it,”  he  added. 

But  not  everyone  did.  Walter  Lippman  commented,  “It  is, 
of  course,  a historic  event  that  the  truth  has  been  spoken  and 
all  future  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  affected  by  it.  One 
Negro  leader  commented:  “We’re  on  our  way  to  reaching  the 
moment  of  truth.  It’s  the  first  time  whites  have  said, 
‘We’re  racists.’  ” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  confession.  We’ve  a lot  of  it  to 
do.  All  human  beings  are  prejudiced.  There  is  no  escape. 
But  no  human  being  need  be  a racist.  Yet  confession  of 
and  repentance  from  racism  comes  hard.  Racism  has  been 
deeply  woven  into  our  home-community-church-state  and 
national  fiber.  Historians  record  that  even  Lincoln,  perhaps 
our  greatest  national  hero,  was  a white  supremist. 

In  a speech  at  Charleston,  111.,  Sept.  18,  1858,  Lincoln 
said,  I will  say,  then,  that  I am  not,  nor  ever  have  been, 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races.  ...  I as  much  as 
any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position 
assigned  to  the  white  race.” 

And  confession,  somehow,  comes  hard  even  for  those  con- 


fessing people  called  Christians.  Forty-four  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans attended  religious  services  last  weekend.  Sixty-three 
percent  claim  church  membership.  Ninety-seven  percent 
admit  to  faith  in  God.  Obviously  few  of  them  have  learned 
even  the  basics  of  the  faith  they  profess,  or  racism  would 
be  decreasing  instead  of  on  the  increase. 

Have  you,  for  example,  really  considered  St.  John’s  words: 
“Anyone  who  claims  to  be  in  the  light’  and  hates  his 
brother  is,  in  fact,  still  in  complete  darkness.  The  man 
without  love  for  his  brother  is  living  in  death  already” 
(1  John  2:9;  3:14).° 

Can  that  brother  be  a different  race?  The  Bible  says, 

“I  bow  my  knees  before  the  Father,  from  whom  every 
family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named.  God  shows  no 
partiality,  but  in  every  nation  any  one  who  fears  him 
and  does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  him.  God  shows 
no  partiality.  [God  made  from  one  forefather!  every 
nation  of  men  to  live  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Call 
no  man  common  or  unclean.  In  Christ  Jesus  you  are  all 
sons  of  God,  through  faith.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Christ  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  . . . one,  and 
has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  . . . that 
he  might  create  in  himself  one  new  man  in  place  of 
the  two,  so  making  peace,  and  might  reconcile  us  both 
to  God  in  one  body  through  the  cross,  thereby  bringing 
the  hostility  to  an  end”  (Eph.  3:14,  15;  Acts  10:34,  35; 
Rom.  2:11;  Acts  17:26;  10:28;  Gal.  3:26,  28;  Eph.  2:14-16, 
RSV). 

No  Room  for  Racism 

There  is  no  basis  in  the  Bible,  no  room  in  Jesus  Christ, 
no  justification  in  the  church  of  Christ  for  racists  of  any  color. 
Only  those  truly  enter  the  company  of  Christ  who  confess 
their  sins  of  prejudice,  repent  from  racism,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  love  God — with  all  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind, 
and  their  neighbor — be  he  white,  black,  or  the  million  shades 
in  between — as  they  love  themselves. 

That  pledge-to-love  is  repentance.  Repentance  is  action. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  other  kind.  Repentance  is  an  act.  A 
turnabout,  an  about-face,  a new  direction  in  living. 

Last  summer,  amid  the  crackle  of  police  guns,  the  snap 
of  sniper  fire,  the  roar  of  blazing  city  blocks,  our  president 
did  two  things:  he  called  for  a day  of  prayer  for  domestic 
tranquillity;  he  appointed  a commission  to  study  the  cause 
and  cure  for  our  riot  and  anarchy. 

Could  it  be  that  God  has  begun  to  answer  those  prayers, 
through  the  honesty  of  the  Commission?  Might  it  not  be 
that  God  is  willing  to  answer  those  prayers  through  us  if 
we  confess  our  prejudices,  repent  from  our  racism,  and  take 
Christ’s  pledge  to  love  our  neighbor?  □ 

“From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  © j.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Americans  contributed  nearly  $14.6  billion 
to  charitable  and  philanthropic  causes  during 
1967,  according  to  estimates  announced  by 
the  American  Association  of  Fund  Raising 
Counsel.  The  total  represents '4n  increase 
of  about  $1  billion  over  estimated  total  giv- 
ing for  1966  and  more  than  doubles  an  es- 
timated $6.7  billion  10  years  ago.  Sources 
of  contribution:  individuals,  $11,144  million; 
foundations,  $1,250  million;  bequests,  $1,263 
million;  corporations,  $912  million.  Distribu- 
tion of  funds  was:  to  religion,  $6,839  million; 
to  health  and  hospitals,  $2,610  million;  edu- 
cation, $2,530  million;  human  resources, 
$931  million;  civic  and  cultural,  $621  million; 
other  $1,038  million. 

Total  American  contributions  averaged 
about  $55.70  per  person  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  $111.40  per  couple, 
$222.80  per  family  of  four.  The  Mennonite 
Stewardship  office  reports  that  on  the  same 
basis  the  Mennonite  Church  giving  per 
member  was  $58.36  per  person,  $116.72  per 
couple,  and  $233.44  per  family  of  four.  This 
is  slightly  above  the  average  which  includes 
all  Americans. 

© o o 

Pope  Paul  VI,  addressing  representatives 
from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bible 
societies,  urged  that  all  Christians  be  pro- 
vided with  “easy  access”  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Word  of  God  should  be 
made  available  at  all  times,  he  said,  and 
given  the  opportunity  for  distribution  with 
approval  of  church  authorities.  He  also  said 
it  was  "highly  desirable”  that  Bible  trans- 
lations be  produced  “in  cooperation  with  the 
separated  brethren”  so  that  all  Christians 
may  be  able  to  use  them. 

o o o 

Between  the  Lines  reports:  Dr.  Dwight 
L.  Wilbur,  the  first  forward-looking  physi- 
cian to  become  head  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  many  years,  challenges 
his  profession  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
are  no  diseases  specifically  related  to  old 
age,”  that  most  elderly  people  who  fill 
doctors’  offices  do  not  need  medic  1 care. 

Dr.  Wilbur  explains  that  when  the  elder- 
ly become  ill,  they  usually  stay  ill  because 
of  inactivity  and  the  lack  of  motivation. 

“After  all,  why  should  they  get  well? 
They  aren't  needed,  often  aren’t  wanted — 
and  being  sick  at  least  gets  them  some 
attention!”  The  greatest  need,  continues 
Dr.  Wilbur,  is  for  the  elderly  to  discover 
reasons  why  they  must  stay  active  and 
healthy — and  if  they  are  active,  most  of 
them  will  remain  healthy.  Their  continued 
health  usually  requires  that  they  feel  they 
are  playing  a vital  role  in  the  community 
and/or  in  the  family.  They  need  to  feel 


that  they  are  making  a contribution  to  their 
fellowman;  that  they  have  a purpose  in 
life.  They  need  to  have  reasons  to  get  up 
every  morning  to  get  things  done,  responsi- 
bilities pressing  for  attention. 

o o e 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (Mormon)  has  recently  completed  con- 
struction of  the  Granite  Mountain  Records 
Vault  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  a sanctuary  bored  into  the  moun- 
tain to  provide  safe  storage  for  genealogical 
records  relating  to  Mormon  families.  The 
space  amounts  to  65,000  square  feet  and 
penetrates  650  feet  into  the  middle  of  the 
mountain.  Massive  steel  doors,  one  weighing 
fourteen  tons,  shield  the  entrances.  The 
combinations  to  the  locks  are  known  to  only 
five  persons  and  are  changed  by  an  array 
of  automatic  equipment:  fire  detection  de- 
vices, electromagnetic  air  filters,  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  and  automatic  blast 
vents  to  seal  the  interior  against  radiation 
in  event  of  nuclear  explosion.  Already  470, 
000  rolls  of  microfilm  which  account  for 
about  940,000,000  pages  are  stored  there. 
Even  so,  it  may  take  125  years  to  fill  the 
chamber.  “It’s  the  safest  place  on  earth,” 
claimed  one  Mormon  official.  We  wouldn’t 
care  to  argue  the  point. 

o e o 

The  method  by  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  administering  the  nation’s 
farm  policy  is  responsible  for  chronic  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger  in  256  “hunger 
counties”  in  the  U.S.,  a national  group 
backed  by  churches  and  foundations  main- 
tained in  Washington,  D.C.  Only  4.5  percent 
of  the  total  farm  payments  distributed  by 
the  government  to  farmers  are  given  to 
those  having  incomes  of  $2,500  or  less,  con- 
sidered in  the  poverty  status.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  10  percent  of  farmers  grossing 
$20,000  or  more  annually,  received  54.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  payments. 

o © o 

A TV  survey  was  made  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  examined  attitudes  in 
suburban  areas  over  the  nation.  It  was 
found  that  the  viewers  with  the  lowest 
education  level  and  most  meager  cultural 
interests  are  the  ones  who  respond  the 
more  favorably  to  most  TV  programs — in- 
cluding the  commercials!  The  upper  38 
percent  of  the  population,  including  the 
college  educated,  frequently  find  nothing 
worth  viewing  at  any  given  time;  the  re- 
maining 62  percent  of  viewers  regarded 
about  4.4  percent  of  the  programs  as  good, 
3.8  as  bad.  Over  63  percent  complained  that 
commercials  are  too  frequent. 


Since  the  air  waves  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  former  CBS  high  official 
Fred  Friendly  charges  that  the  average  TV 
station  makes  its  total  investment  back  in 
profits  each  year,  the  industry  can  afford  to 
improve  the  programs!  Will  not  his  failure 
to  meet  responsibility  someday  bring  heavy 
penalties  to  the  industry — and  to  all?  There 
is  no  more  effective  influence  for  better  pro- 
gramming than  a phone  call  to  protest  to 
a local  station  or  letter  to  the  network. 
The  viewers’  reaction  always  has  sharp 
teeth. 

e e « 

Last  October  Great  Britain  put  through  a 
tough  law  to  punish  drinking  drivers  by 
fines  and  imprisonment.  Motorists  and  brew- 
ers severely  protested.  Yet  after  the  first 
three  months  Britain  reports  road  deaths 
were  down  23  percent.  Deaths  in  December, 
notably  a bad  month,  were  down  33  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Even  brew- 
ers, who  were  loud  in  protest,  cannot  deny 
that  the  accident  rate  has  gone  down. 

o o • 

U.S.  Senators  Walter  Mondale  and  Mark 
Hatfield,  with  different  emphasis,  urged 
church  editors  to  play  their  part  in  reform- 
ing society.  Both  addressed  the  Associated 
Church  Press  at  its  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Sen.  Mondale,  speaking  in  place  of 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
could  not  attend,  said,  “America’s  religious 
leaders  were  not  very  helpful”  in  getting  a 
national  open  housing  law  passed.  “We  can’t 
make  progress  unless  religious  leaders  de- 
mand action  of  their  public  officers,”  he 
said. 

The  Minnesota  Senator,  who  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  a Humphrey-for-President  com- 
mittee, said,  “It  was  almost  as  though  God 
had  decreed  that  the  open  housing  bill  come 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  the  day 
of  Martin  Luther  King’s  funeral.  It  might 
not  have  passed  otherwise.”  He  said  he 
hopes  the  nation  doesn’t  need  a formula  of 
“one  martyr,  one  bill.”  Sen.  Hatfield  drew 
warm  applause  after  an  appeal  to  church 
editors  to  make  their  one  “unique”  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  society — presentation  of  an 
authoritative  spiritual  message. 

More  than  material  programs,  Sen.  Hat- 
field said,  people  today  want  inspiration.  He 
said  President  John  F.  Kennedy  “elicited 
faith  and  confidence,”  not  by  saying  what 
he  would  give  people,  but  by  stressing  the 
people’s  responsibility  to  give  of  themselves, 
as  through  the  Peace  Corps.  He  also  joined 
the  criticism  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors — meeting  in  the  city 
the  same  time  as  ACP — that  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  engaged  in  “official 
deceit.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Dan  Gerber  Reported  Alive  and  Well 


In  a telephone  conversation  May  15,  1968, 
T.  Grady  Mangham  informed  William  T. 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  that  Daniel  Gerber, 
Dr.  Eleanor  A.  Vietti,  and  Rev.  Archie 
Mitchell,  Vietcong  captives  for  six  years,  are 
alive  and  well. 

Mangham,  Asian  secretary  for  the  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  also 
told  Snyder  that  this  is  the  first  time  since 
the  1962  capture  that  a report  of  the  three 
workers’  well-being  could  be  released  with- 
out reservation. 

One  of  the  sources  of  information — a cap- 
tured Vietcong  soldier — worked  with  Gerber, 
Vietti,  and  Mitchell.  He  told  of  being  with  a 
unit  that  brought  the  three  American  mis- 
sionaries into  the  central  highlands  prior  to 
the  Tet  offensive  late  in  January,  and  that 
they  aided  in  setting  up  a staging  area  for 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  casualties. 

"Assuming  the  information  is  correct  and 
the  three  are  alive,”  said  Snyder,  “there 
has  been  a Christian  service  influence  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  for  the  past  six 
years.  Although  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  three  workers  serving  in  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  territory  were  not 
to  our  liking,  we  know  that  God  often  ac- 
complishes His  purposes  in  ways  that  are 
beyond  our  comprehension." 

Gerber  began  his  assignment  with  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1961.  He 
was  on  loan  to  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  and  was  working  at  their  lepro- 
sarium in  Banmethuot.  The  capture  of  the 
workers  from  the  leprosarium  marked  the 
first  time  that  the  Vietcong  had  raided  a 
hospital. 

It  was  assumed  the  Vietcong  might  re- 
lease the  prisoners  in  a short  time,  as  was 


the  custom  then.  As  the  months  passed, 
however,  it  became  obvious  that  the  three 
would  not  be  released.  All  available  official 
channels  were  used  in  trying  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  captives,  but  to  no  avail. 

While  at  Banmethuot,  Gerber  met  and  be- 
came engaged  to  Ruth  Wilting,  a nurse 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss  Wilting  was 
among  the  six  missionaries  killed  when 
North  Vietnamese  forces  overran  the  village 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Tet  offensive  in 
January  1968. 

In  Gerber's  home  community,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  the  news  of  his  capture  was  received 
with  shock — and  prayer.  There  was  no 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  his  family.  His 
parents  said  he  had  decided  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam because  he  himself  wanted  to.  At  no 
time  did  they  discourage  him. 

Those  who  knew  Gerber  seemed  to  have 
one  thought  in  common:  “If  anyone  wras 
prepared  for  this  unusual  kind  of  experience, 
it  was  Dan."  He  had  accepted  Christ  at  an 
early  age  and  took  his  Christianity  seriously. 
He  carried  a New  Testament  with  him 
wherever  he  went  and  transferred  much  of 
the  printed  Word  to  his  memory.  During  his 
college  days,  one  year  at  Goshen,  one  at 
Hesston,  he  was  a shy,  studious,  and  well- 
liked  student. 

His  family  has  not  given  up  hope  of 
Gerber's  return.  His  father,  however,  did 
not  hear  of  his  son’s  reported  safety.  Ger- 
ber’s father  was  fatally  injured  in  a tractor 
accident  on  their  farm,  May  3,  less  than  two 
weeks  before  the  news  reached  the  family. 

It  was  also  reported  that  Miss  Betty  Olsen, 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  and  Henry  Blood,  Portland, 
Ore.,  were  united  with  the  trio  captured  six 
years  ago.  Olsen  and  Blood  were  captured 
by  the  Vietnamese  last  Jan.  31. 


Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  the  site  for  the  62nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  theme  for  the  convention  is  “Adventure 
in  Mission.”  Approximately  1,200  people  are  expected  to  attend  July  3-7. 


MENNONITE  MISSIONARIES  IN  MEXICO: 
Lester  and  Mary  Lou  Blank  are  working 
among  the  Trique  Indians  in  southern  Mexico 
under  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  Blanks  have  begun  their  second 
term. 

Blank  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
College.  He  received  the  DC  degree  from  Pal- 
mer College  of  Chiropractic. 

Mrs.  Blank,  the  former  Mary  Lou  Lauver, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mennonite  missionaries  to 
Argentina,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lauver.  She 
is  a registered  nurse. 

The  Blanks  are  the  parents  of  six  children 
(left  to  right):  Paul,  2;  Beverly,  12;  Keith,  5; 
Miriam,  4;  Nelson,  7;  and  Carol  June,  10. 


Communications  Council 
Meets  in  Chicago 

The  second  Mennonite  Council  of  Mass 
Communications  met  in  Chicago  on  May  1 
and  2.  Twenty-four  persons  from  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  representing  ten  different  Menno- 
nite organizations,  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  radio  and  television  outreach. 

The  conference  emphasized  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  Mennonite  radio  and 
television  programming.  There  is  a need 
for  creativity  and  initiative.  Mennonites  can 
no  longer  deny  the  influence  of  mass  media 
in  churches,  nor  can  they  ignore  the  po- 
tentials of  future  involvements  in  radio  and 
television. 

The  discussions  at  this  council  ranged 
from  wider  utilization  of  national  and  local 
news  services,  local  program  productions, 
and  national  Mennonite  programs,  to  dia- 
logue with  performing  artists.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  need  to  have  more  workshops  for 
our  pastors  and  laymen  so  that  they  might 
more  effectively  participate  in  local  program 
spots. 

The  election  of  officers  included  Kenneth 
Weaver  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  chairman; 
Jacob  Schmidt  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  vice- 
chairman;  and  Malcolm  Wenger  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  secretary.  The  next  television  work- 
shop is  being  planned  for  November  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Berkley  Studios 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Row  one:  Wesley  Gingerich,  Lucille  Martin,  Dianne  Spenler,  Anna  Mae  Mamer,  Sharon  Wagler,  and 
Darwin  Detweiler.  Row  two:  Ralph  Detrow,  Lewis  Driver,  Sanford  Schrock,  Paul  Harshbarger,  and 
Alan  Brown.  Row  three:  Linda  Alberts,  Donna  Yoder,  Dale  Shetler,  and  Tamara  Reynolds.  Row 
four:  Dale  and  Edith  Lein  bach  and  Conrado  and  Elvia  Garza. 

19  Participate  in  VS  Orientation 


Following  the  May  7-17  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice orientation  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  19  participants  left  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  begin  their  one-  or  two-year  as- 
signments. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  an  orderly 
at  Sullivan  County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H., 
Wesley  Gingerich  of  Metamora,  111.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church 
and  a 1966  graduate  of  Metamora  High 
School. 

Now  a home  unit  trainee  for  one  year  at 
the  St.  Joseph  Council  for  the  Retarded  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Lucille  Martin,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  is  a member  of  the  Floradale  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elmira,  and  a 1962  graduate 
of  Elmira  District  High  School.  Prior  to 
service  she  was  employed  by  Skippy  Foot- 
wear in  Elmira. 

Dianne  Spenler,  Milverton,  Ont.,  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a nurse  aide  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  Poole, 
and  a 1966  graduate  of  Milverton  High 
School,  she  was  formerly  employed  by  K. 
B.  Macneill  of  Stratford. 

Serving  one  year  in  the  business  office  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Anna 
Mae  Mamer  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wellman  Mennonite  Church.  She 
is  a 1956  graduate  of  Iowa  Mennonite  High 
School  and  was  employed  by  the  Wellman 
Telephone  Association. 

From  Skakespeare,  Ont.,  Sharon  Wagler 
is  serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Beth 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.  She 
is  a member  of  the  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  and  a 1966  gradu- 
ate of  Waterloo-Oxford  High  School,  Baden. 
She  was  formerly  employed  by  A.  W.  Nor- 
ris, Baden. 

Ralph  Detrow,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a child  care  worker  at 


Byers  Home  for  Boys,  Denver,  Colo.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Leetonia  Mennonite 
Church  and  a 1962  graduate  of  Crestview 
High  School,  Columbiana.  He  had  been 
employed  by  Fairfield  Machine  Company 
in  Columbiana. 

Serving  two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Park- 
view  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Lewis  Driver 
of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  is  a member  of  the 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro, 
and  a 1967  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  Harrisonburg.  He  was  former- 
ly employed  by  Morton’s  Foods,  Crozet. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  as  an  orderly 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore., 
Sanford  Schrock  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel, 
Syracuse,  and  a 1967  graduate  of  Bethany 
High  School,  Goshen. 

Now  a child  care  worker  for  two  years  at 
Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  Paul  Harshbarger  of 
West  Liberty  Ohio,  is  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
and  a 1965  graduate  of  West  Liberty- 
Salem  High  School.  Prior  to  service  he  was 
employed  by  his  father. 

Alan  Brown,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  is  serv- 
ing two  years  as  a child  care  worker  at 
Kansas  City  Children's  Home,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grants  Pass 
Mennonite  Church  and  a 1966  graduate  of 
New  Hope  Christian  High  School,  Grants 
Pass.  Brown  attended  Prairie  Bible  Insti- 
tute, Three  Hills,  Alta.,  for  one  year. 

Linda  Alberts,  Albany,  Ore.,  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a child  care  worker  at 
Kansas  City  Children’s  Home,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  She  is  a member  of  the  Albany  Men- 
nonite Church  and  a 1966  graduate  of  Al- 
bany High  School.  She  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  for  two  years. 

Serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is 


Donna  Yoder  from  Belleville,  Pa.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Belleville,  she  is  a 1964  graduate  of  Kish- 
aooquillas  High  School,  Reedsville,  and  was 
employed  by  Raymond  E.  French  of  Lewis- 
town. 

Dale  Shetler,  Dundee,  Ohio,  joins  the  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  VS  unit  for  two  years  as  an 
orderly  at  Mennonite  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  and  was  employed  by  Alsco  of 
Sugarcreek. 

Now  an  assistant  for  one  year  at  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Teen  Center,  Tamara 
Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a member  of 
Emanuel  Lutheran  Church  and  a 1967 
graduate  of  Garden  Spot  High  School,  New 
Holland.  She  attended  Millersville  (Pa.) 
State  College. 

Dale  and  Edith  (Rupp)  Leinbach  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  began  a one-year  term 
as  program  directors  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Leinbach  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  In- 
dianapolis, in  CPS.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Moorepark  Mennonite  Church,  Three  Riv- 
ers, Mich. ; she  is  a member  of  the  West 
Berne  Missionary  Church,  Beme,  Ind. 

Beginning  a two-year  term  at  a new  VS 
location  are  Conrado  and  Elvia  (Reyes) 
Garza,  Archbold,  Ohio.  They  are  serving  as 
mission  assistants  at  Iglesia  Evangelica 
Menonita,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Garzas  are 
members  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite 
Church,  Arch  bold. 

From  Souderton,  Pa.,  Darwin  Detweiler 
is  serving  a two-year  term  as  a farm  work- 
er at  Sullivan  County  Home,  Claremont, 
N.H.  A member  of  the  Line  Lexington 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  he  attended  Chris- 
topher Dock  High  School,  Lansdale. 


Vietnam : Who  Cares? 

“The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  hangs  over  the 
world  like  a persistent  fever  or  a hacking 
cough  which  will  not  go  away.  It  is  a dis- 
turbing reminder  of  the  impact  of  violence, 
hate,  conflict,  and  fear  on  the  human 
scene.”  In  their  book,  Vietnam:  Who  Cares? 
Atlee  and  Winifred  Beechy  describe  the 
facts  and  feelings  they  observed  during  the 
time  they  spent  in  Vietnam. 

The  paperback  book  contains  chapters 
dealing  with  why  the  church  belongs  in 
Vietnam;  Vietnam  history,  struggles  of  the 
Vietnamese  people;  the  war  and  the  needs 
of  the  people;  the  type  of  person  needed  to 
serve  in  Vietnam;  and  a summary  of  the 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  program. 

Throughout  the  book  is  the  recurring 
theme  of  the  frustration  of  “thousands  and 
thousands  of  refugees  who  raise  their 
troubled  faces  as  they  try  to  understand 
the  gigantic  conflict  in  which  they  are 
caught.” 

Beechy  served  as  director  of  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  from  February  to  August, 
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1966.  He  returned  to  Vietnam  in  1968  on 
an  administrative  visit  and  was  there  during 
the  Tet  offensive. 

Since  1949  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Goshen  College  as  dean  of  men  or  dean  of 
students  and  professor  of  education.  He 
received  both  his  master’s  and  PhD  degrees 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

During  the  summers  of  1959  and  1960, 
he  served  as  visiting  professor  of  guidance 
at  Ohio  University  and  was  a Fulbright 
Lecturer  in  personnel  and  psychology  at 
University  of  Allahabad,  Allahabad,  India, 


In  the  space  of  a few  days  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, during  the  Tet  New  Year  offensive, 
more  than  525,000  Vietnamese  were  again 
made  refugees.  Hardest  hit  was  the  Saigon- 
Cholon  capital  district  and  its  suburb  of  Gia- 
Dinh  with  more  than  115,000  refugees. 

Twenty-five  thousand  homes  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  capital,  while  60,000  dwell- 
ings were  destroyed  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, a national  total  of  85,000. 

The  I Corps  tactical  zone  reported  98,000 
new  refugees,  of  which  80,000  are  in  the 
nearly  totally  destroyed  former  Imperial 
City  of  Hue.  Now  more  than  a half  million 
persons — one  in  five — have  been  forced  from 
their  homes  in  the  northern  five  provinces. 

A vacant  tract  of  land  called  Petrus  Ky 
Triangle,  near  central  Saigon,  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  largest  refugee  camps  in 
Vietnam.  A thousand  Vietnamese  volunteers 
have  joined  in  an  effort  to  complete  tem- 
porary housing  before  the  monsoon  rains 
arrive  in  little  more  than  a month. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service,  Vietnamese 
voluntary  groups,  and  government  agencies 
are  taking  responsibility  for  building  1,200 
family  units.  VNCS  Director  Paul  Leather- 


VCS  director  Paul  Leatherman  visits  initial 
stages  of  refugee  housing  project  at  Petrus  Ky 
Triangle  area  of  Saigon.  VCS  took  initial  re- 
sponsibility but  local  churches  wanted  to  bear 
the  load,  and  increasingly  took  over  the  job. 
Credit:  Woodruff. 


1960-61. 

He  is  currently  serving  at  Goshen  College 
as  chairman  of  division  of  teacher  education 
and  director  of  experimentation  in  Christian 
higher  education.  Beechy  is  assistant 
secretary  of  the  MCC  executive  committee. 

Mrs.  Beechy  received  a BA  degree  from 
Goshen  College  with  majors  in  home 
economics  and  French.  She  was  engaged 
in  relief  work  with  her  husband  in  Europe, 
1946-49,  and  in  Vietnam,  1966.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  and  their  three 
daughters  to  India,  1960-61. 


Vietnam  Christian  Service  personnel  give  sup- 
port to  Protestant  volunteers  building  refugee 
housing  at  Petrus  Ky  center  in  Saigon.  Food- 
stuffs, bread,  rice,  and  salaries  for  a core  of 
professional  carpenters  are  provided.  Credit: 
Woodruff. 

man,  visiting  the  project,  commented:  "In 
reality  the  Protestant  churches  of  Saigon 
and  Cholon  have  taken  over  most  of  the 
work  on  the  88  two-family  cubicles  that  we 
said  we  would  build. 

“Each  day  now  more  than  100  volunteers 
from  eight  churches  join  the  crew  of  pro- 
fessional builders  hired  by  our  contractor 
Mr.  Bang  who  is  donating  his  professional 
services  until  the  project  is  finished.  Mr. 
Bang  has  recruited  women  volunteers  from 
his  church  in  Nhanh  Hoi  and  the  other  loc- 
al churches,  and  they’re  running  a soup 
kitchen  to  feed  the  volunteers  and  workers.” 

All  over  the  Petrus  Ky  area  the  wooden 
barracks-like  structures  are  rising  through 
the  efforts  of  young  volunteers. 

At  a central  location  a crew  saws  the 
timbers  and  uses  a jig  to  make  another 
frame  section.  Then  25  or  30  teenagers 
swarm  to  it,  running  it  like  a battering  ram 
to  where  another  house  will  rise.  As  they 
heave  it  into  place,  other  young  men  nail 
cross  braces  while  ladders  are  pushed  up  for 


those  who  will  work  on  the  roof. 

At  one  end  of  the  multi-acre  plot  workers 
wear  bamboo  conical  hats  labeled  Tin-Lanh 
or  Protestant.  They  also  wear  tags  identify- 
ing them  as  To-Chuc  Xa-Hoi  Tin-Linh, 
the  Vietnamese  name  of  Vietnam  Christian 
Service.  VNCS  is  giving  daily  bread,  rice, 
and  other  food  to  these  volunteers  and  pays 
the  wages  for  the  professional  carpenters. 

Contractor  Bang,  with  the  blessing  of 
Protestant  Church  President  Doan  Van 
Mien,  organized  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers from  local  congregations;  he  also 
gathered  a small  group  of  skilled,  paid  work- 
ers to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  untrained 
volunteers. 

Pastor  Nguyen  Nam  Hai,  youth  leader  of 
the  national  church,  is  so  impressed  with 
what  has  already  been  done  that  he  wants 
to  increase  this  type  of  work  and  has  sug- 
gested that  the  effort  should  be  duplicated 
in  Hue,  where  80,000  refugees  are  clustered. 
The  church  at  Hue  has  a small  but  well- 
organized  youth  group. 

The  Petrus  Ky  Semi-Permanent  Refugee 
Camp  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Saigon 
area.  It  also  marks  the  first  time  that  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  has  become  so  heav- 
ily involved  with  refugees  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese capital. 

All  of  the  refugees  who  will  move  into 
the  completed  “longhouses  are  from  Chol- 
on and  have  been  living  in  some  of  the  80 
temporary  camps  scattered  around  the  city 
and  at  great  distances  from  their  places  of 
employment. 

The  Vietnamese  government  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  permanent  housing 
in  the  demolished  areas,  but  it  is  now 
feared  that  this  may  be  impossible  while 
the  war  continues. 

VNCS  director  Leatherman  met  with 
VNCS  staffers  A.  B.  Batalden,  business 
manager,  Jerry  Aaker,  program  director, 
Neil  Brenden,  Saigon  project  director, 
Nguyen  van  Ninh,  and  Gayle  Preheim  to 
discuss  the  VNCS  role  in  urban  housing  and 
refugee  housing  projects. 

While  agreeing  that  in  theory  the  Viet- 
namese government  should  be  responsible 
for  such  projects,  it  was  decided  that  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  should  give  as- 
sistance where  it  is  most  needed,  especially 
as  the  local  church  wanted  to  become  in- 
volved. 

The  future  of  the  Petrus  Ky  refugees  is 
not  necessarily  bright.  If  responsible  govern- 
ment agencies  relax  their  efforts,  especially 
in  sanitation  and  fire  control,  Petrus  Ky 
could  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  slums  that  Saigon  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

“But  if  these  areas  are  not  built,”  says 
Leatherman,  “the  refugees  will  be  forced  to 
make  their  own  temporary  shelters  wherev- 
er they  can  squat  on  a bit  of  land.  Without 
basic  public  services  and  the  planning  that 
have  gone  into  this  project  they  may  find 
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The  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Seminary  has  begun  a program  of  sending  professors  to  the 
churches  to  teach  for  short  periods  of  time.  Discussing  the  new  approach  are  professors 
Ernesto  Suarez,  John  Driver,  Dan  Nuesch,  Frank  Byler,  and  Daniel  Miller. 


themselves  in  far  worse  surroundings  in  a 
hurry.”  Leatherman’s  views  are  reinforced 
by  the  other  staffers. 

In  some  ways  the  result  of  the  Tet  offen- 
sive is  that  VNCS  has  been  forced  to  look 
ahead  to  a more  Vietnamese-oriented  pro- 
gram. In  the  countryside  and  in  the  cities 
VNCS  is  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  Vietnamese  participation  and 
leadership. 

And  this  is  what  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice set  out  to  do  in  the  first  place — help 
the  Vietnamese  do  the  job  themselves. 

— Lance  Woodruff. 

Seminary  Launches 
Extension  Program 

Frank  Byler,  professor  of  New  Testament 
and  pastoral  theology  at  the  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  explained 
a new  “extension  of  the  Seminary  to  the 
churches”  in  a report  from  Argentina: 

“Our  churches  always  need  more  and  bet- 
ter leaders  and  pastors.  Besides  that,  there 
are  in  almost  all  of  the  congregations 
capable  people  who  because  of  their 
economic  situation,  family,  or  job  are  un- 
able to  leave  for  a period  of  study  in 
Montevideo. 

“Because  of  this  the  Seminary  in  Monte- 
video has  decided  to  extend  itself  to  the 
local  congregation  in  order  to  give  a mini- 
mum of  preparation  to  these  individuals. 

“A  professor  from  the  Seminary  will  go 
to  the  local  congregation,  teaching  three 
or  at  times  two  days  a week,  with  four 
hours  of  classes  daily. 

“Two  hours  will  be  dedicated  to  homi- 
letics, the  interpretation  and  teaching  of 


the  Bible,  or  worship  in  the  local  church. 
The  other  two  hours  will  be  dedicated  to 
classes  on  doctrine,  the  message  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  message  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  life  in  the  local  congregation. 

“This  year  the  following  plans  will  be 
put  into  action.  I began  on  May  II  with 
two  months  of  classes  in  Pehuajo,  Trenque 
Lauquen,  and  Tres  Lomas  in  Argentina. 
John  Driver  will  go  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember to  conduct  another  series  of  classes 
in  Bragado,  General  Villegas,  and  America, 
also  in  Argentina.  There  is  another  series 
planned,  but  details  are  not  definite. 

“If  this  experiment  gives  good  results, 
the  Seminary  hopes  to  offer  this  possi- 
bility to  the  congregations  in  Paraguay  and 
Brazil  in  future  years.  We  invite  the  church 
to  pray  that  the  Seminary  will  find  ways 
to  better  serve  the  congregations.” 


Israel's  Protestant  Churches 
Seek  Recognition 

Protestant  church  leaders  in  Israel  met 
May  7 with  Dr.  Zerah  Warhaftig,  minister 
for  religious  affairs,  to  present  an  applica- 
tion seeking  official  recognition.  Their  peti- 
tion to  the  minister  is  the  result  of  six 
years  of  study  and  interchurch  cooperation. 

Protestant  churches  in  this  area  have 
suffered  certain  civil  disabilities  for  many 
decades.  Among  the  churches  in  Israel  are 
those  supported  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Under  the  Ottoman  practice,  which  is  still 
in  force  today,  Israel  recognizes  the  right 
of  religious  communities  to  administer  their 
own  internal  affairs.  Thus  Muslim,  Greek 
Orthodox,  Catholics,  and  other  bodies  en- 
joy the  administrative  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  their  respective  re- 
ligious communities. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  this  auton- 
omy is  that  matters  of  personal  status 
(meaning,  suits  regarding  marriage  or 
divorce,  alimony,  maintenance,  guardianship, 
legitimation  of  minors,  inhibition  from  deal- 
ing with  property  of  persons  who  are  legally 
incompetent,  successions,  wills  and  legacies, 
and  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
absent  persons)  may  be  dealt  with  within 
the  framework  of  the  community’s  own  re- 
ligious courts  which  they  themselves  estab- 
lish, staff,  and  administer. 

In  the  multiracial  community  complex 
existing  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Ottoman 
governments  considered  it  expedient  to  re- 
spect and  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  re- 
ligious minorities  under  their  control.  The 
religious  community  structure  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Protestant  community,  however,  has 
not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  autonomy, 
and  the  frustrations  deriving  from  this 
nonrecognition  are  increasingly  felt. 

In  the  territory  under  her  control  before 
the  conflict  of  June  1967,  the  Jordanian 
government  maintained  the  religious  com- 
munity structure  and  some  Protestant 
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churches  were  granted  community  status. 
Certain  of  these  areas  are  presently  ad- 
ministered by  Israel  resulting  in  the 
anomaly  of  recognition  and  nonrecognition. 

The  drafters  of  Israel's  Protestant  Com- 
munity Constitution  did  not  foresee  this 
strange  situation  arising  from  the  recent 
war  but  believe  that  the  need  for  presenting 
their  application  for  recognition  to  the 
Israel  government  is  even  greater  than  be- 
fore in  the  light  of  this  development. 


Israel  has  shown  herself  competent  in 
handling  interreligious  complexities  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Recently,  a non-Christian  com- 
munity— the  Druze — was  granted  recognition 
by  the  government. 

Church  leaders  expressed  the  hope  that 
Israel  would  redress  the  present  imbalance 
regarding  the  Protestant  community  and 
their  rights  with  the  same  energy  and  con- 
viction with  which  she  has  defended  her 
own  historic  rights. 


Mennonites  Attend  NAE  Convention 


The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
is  quite  anxious  for  increased  cooperation 
and  participation  from  the  Mennonites,  and 
the  26th  annual  convention  held  Apr.  23-25 
probably  brought  the  NAE  nearer  to  that 
goal. 

On  some  issues — such  as  helping  the 
hungry  and  loving  the  Negro — the  NAE 
seemed  to  move  closer  to  Christian  values 
cherished  by  Mennonites. 

"It  wasn’t  that  way  about  five  years 
ago,”  said  one  Mennonite  Brethren  leader, 
one  of  about  eight  official  delegates  from 
that  denomination. 

“At  that  time  we  told  them  that  if  they 
wanted  to  use  the  NAE  for  nationalistic 
purposes  and  treat  Christianity  as  synony- 
mous with  the  Republican  party,  they 
should  count  us  out. 

“Things  have  changed,”  he  added;  “the 
NAE  isn’t  quite  as  reactionary  anymore.” 

The  sympathetic  presence  and  timely  wit- 
ness of  Mennonite  Brethren,  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
delegates,  as  well  as  individual  Mennonite 
participants — notably  Myron  Augsburger — 
and  observers  from  other  groups,  appear  to 
have  contributed  to  the  change.  Some 
individual  congregations  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  are  also 
members  of  NAE. 

About  30  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  people  attended  at  least  part  of  this 
year’s  three-day  convention,  and  that  could 
well  have  been  more  than  5 percent  of  the 
total  registration. 

Founded  in  1943  as  a response  to  a 
“call  to  evangelical  action,”  the  NAE  today 
claims  2,500,000  full  members  in  40  denom- 
inations and  many  local  churches  and  “a 
service  constituency  of  more  than 
10,000,000.” 

Traditionally  strong  on  evangelism,  the 
NAE  convention  this  year  sought  to  relate 
this  emphasis  to  social  concerns  as  it 
pursued  the  convention  theme,  “The 
Witnessing  Church  in  a Secular  World.” 

If  Philadelphia’s  daily  newspapers  are  a 
reliable  guide,  the  big  issues  in  this  secu- 
lar world  are  war,  race,  and  poverty.  The 
Apr.  23  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  instance, 
highlighted  all  three  problems,  but  gave 
particular  emphasis  to  the  escalating  war 


and  draft  and  to  a special  poverty  com- 
mission report  that  there  are  millions  of 
undernourished  Americans  in  256  “hunger 
counties  in  20  states. 

While  several  major  speakers  gave  atten- 
tion to  all  three  issues,  the  Convention 
itself  tried  to  stay  clear  of  the  war  question, 
gave  passing  attention  to  poverty,  but 
seemed  to  have  a change  of  heart  on  race. 

Among  the  speakers,  Senator  Mark  O. 
Hatfield  from  Oregon  stood  out.  A favorite 
keynoter  among  evangelicals  at  least  until 
this  year,  Hatfield  presented  himself  as  a 
dove  on  the  war  more  than  ever  before. 
Referring  to  the  daily  radio  reports  of 
enemy  casualties  in  Vietnam,  he  said  that 
life  had  become  as  cheap  for  Americans  as 
it  had  long  been  for  Asians. 

“We  measure  success  on  the  basis  of  the 
kill  ratio  and  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  slaughterhouse,”  he 
said.  “In  the  eyes  of  God  a Vietcong  is 
worth  as  much  as  an  American,”  he  in- 
sisted, as  he  called  for  a rechanneling  of 
resources  to  meet  human  need  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Although  Hatfield  got  a generous  ap- 
plause, frequent  objections  were  later  heard 
to  his  dovish  position  and  he  got  little,  if 
any,  support  from  other  speakers. 

The  poverty  issue  was  not  as  easily  laid 
aside,  although  indifference  could  be  noted 
here  too.  Numerous  conventioneers  were 
observed  to  pass  by  two  small  Negro 
children,  who  were  asking  for  two  pennies 
“to  help  our  mother  buy  milk.”  Commented 
one  evangelical  preacher,  “They  sure  learn 
to  panhandle  early,  don’t  they?” 

A new  evangelical  response  to  poverty 
and  race  was  eloquently  outlined  by  the 
retiring  NAE  president.  Dr.  Rufus  Jones. 
The  orders  of  the  day  were  set  aside  to 
make  room  for  his  message,  which  had  been 
crowded  out  by  other  matters,  and  which 
Jones  announced  as  “coming  straight  out 
of  the  Bible  and  straight  out  of  the  heart. 

“The  Israelite  exodus  from  Egypt,”  he 
said,  “was  the  first  freedom  march,  preceded 
by  several  mighty  demonstrations.” 

In  what  was  perhaps  the  only  convention 
reference  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Dr.  Jones  said  that  "a  major  prophet  has 
been  assassinated  in  our  midst. 


“His  theology  may  have  been  a little 
different,  but  when  I read  'His  Strength 
to  Love’  my  heart  began  to  respond.  My 
heart  weeps  when  1 think  of  all  the  laws 
we  have  broken  to  maintain  our  white 
supremacy.  If  we  Bible-believing  Christians 
in  the  Bible  belt  would  have  preached  the 
whole  Bible,  our  cities  would  not  be  burn- 
ing.” 

Dr.  Jones  denounced  those  Congressmen 
and  Christians  who  had  laughed  last  summer 
when  a $40  million  rat  control  measure  was 
proposed.  “We  must  get  rid  of  the  Congress- 
men who  can  laugh  when  1,400  babies 
every  year  are  killed  by  rats  in  our  cities. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness  . . . 
the  best  way  to  fight  communism  is  to 
correct  the  conditions  they  are  exploiting,” 
he  concluded  emphatically. 

Not  all  agreed  with  Jones.  One  platform 
person  told  this  reporter  that  the  slain 
civil  rights  leader  had  been  “a  Castro  in 
sheep’s  clothing”  and  that  he  had  planned 
his  own  murder  “as  a sacrifice  to  the 
communist  cause. 

He  was  not  alone  in  that  opinion.  Yet, 
if  that  position  had  ever  been  dominant 
in  the  NAE,  it  appeared  to  be  a fading 
mood.  On  the  question  of  race  the  con- 
vention was  having  second  thoughts. 

Mennonite  observers,  who  had  attended 
the  convention  numerous  times  before, 
were  encouraged  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a real  change  of  attitude,  and  some 
suggested  that  a reversal  on  the  war  issue, 
though  more  difficult,  should  not  be  ruled 
out  for  the  future. — Frank  Epp. 

Argentine  Youth  Convene 
for  Rally 

Youth  from  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church  met  near  Buenos  Aires,  May  4,  5, 
for  a camp  retreat.  Guest  speaker  Daniel 
Monti  addressed  50  youth  on  “The  Chris- 
tian Youth  Faces  Today’s  Conflicts.” 

Mennonite  missionary  Mario  Snyder  re- 
ported, “The  final  meeting  was  held  in  our 
church  Sunday  night,  and  the  building  was 
packed.  At  the  close  of  the  rally  the  young 
people  recognized  the  services  which  Larry 
Bardell  has  rendered  and  bade  him  fare- 
well.” 

Bardell  has  been  sponsored  in  Argentina 
for  one  year  by  the  Freeport  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church  under  a special  arrangement  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Bardell 
commented  that  while  his  time  of  service 
was  short,  it  was  worthwhile. 

Snyder  said  that  two  youth  rallies  are 
held  annually  in  Argentina,  the  second  be- 
ing in  September.  The  youth  from  the  host 
congregation  organize  the  program  for  the 
rallies. 

During  the  next  several  months  B.  Frank 
Byler  and  John  Driver,  faculty  members  at 
the  Montevideo  (Uruguay)  Seminary,  will  be 
engaging  in  a teaching  ministry  among  the 
Argentine  churches. 
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FIELD 

Needed:  Married  couples  as  houseparents 
for  boys;  salary,  living  expenses,  and  insur- 
ance provided.  Can  hire  I-W  couples.  In- 
quire: Adriel  School  (for  slow-learning  teen- 
agers), Box  188,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  43357. 

Correction:  The  telephone  number  of 
Nelson  L.  Martin  is  listed  incorrectly  in  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook.  It  should  be  717  597- 
3772. 

John  Y.  Swartzendruber  has  now  turned 
over  his  bishop  work  of  the  Lower  Deer 
Creek  congregation,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Dean 
Swartzendruber  who  was  ordained  bishop 
in  1966.  The  responsibility  was  shared  to- 
gether for  about  two  years.  Any  correspond- 
ence ordinarily  sent  to  the  pastor  of  a con- 
gregation that  is  intended  for  publicity 
should  now  be  sent  to  Dean  Swartzendruber, 
Wellman,  Iowa. 

The  Mennonite  Radio  Communications 
Associates  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
July  6,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mission 
Board  meeting  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

MRCA  is  a group  of  Mennonite  amateur 
and  citizen  band  radio  operators  who  have 
organized  to  provide  communication  services 
in  times  of  emergencies  and  for  liaison  with 
missionaries  and  missions  associates  on  for- 
eign fields  where  such  communications  are 
permitted. 

The  Mennonet,  as  the  weekly  amateur 
group  is  called,  meets  on  3815  kcs  in  the 
75  meter  band  at  0100  GMT  Wednesdays. 

Those  wishing  for  more  information  on 
MRCA  or  who  want  to  register  as  members 
may  write  to  Russell  A.  Mumaw  K3NLT, 
Fairhill  Road,  Box  65,  R.D.  1,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
19440. 

Dedication  services  were  held  for  the  new 
Park  View  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May 
12.  Myron  Augsburger  preached  the  dedica- 
tory message. 

Outdoor  Hymn-Sing  at  Mt.  Airy  Menno- 
nite Church,  Watersville  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy,  Md., 
June  23,  2:00  p.m. 

The  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter, Newton,  Kan.,  has  received  provisional 
accreditation  to  provide  clinical  pastoral 
training  by  the  Association  of  Clinical  Pas- 
toral Education,  Elmer  Ediger,  administrator, 
announced.  Persons  desiring  more  informa- 
tion about  the  summer  training  program 
may  contact  Chaplain  Carlson  at  Prairie 
View,  Box  467,  Newton,  Kan.  67114. 

The  thirteenth  annual  commencement  of 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  13,  for  the  class  of  1968  with 
63  members.  Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment, will  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. The  baccalaureate  service  is  planned 


NOTES 

for  Sunday  evening,  June  9,  with  Daniel  J. 
Reinford  as  speaker. 

Tilman  Smith,  who  retires  as  president  of 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  as  of  July 
1,  1968,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va,  to  serve  as  director  of  the  faculty  self- 
survey for  the  academic  year  1968-69. 

This  survey  is  the  regular  ten-year  self- 
evaluation  project  required  of  all  colleges 
who  are  members  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  a part  of 
their  continuing  accreditation  program. 

John  Y.  Swartzendruber  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  June  2,  1918.  On  the  afternoon 
of  June  2,  1968,  a 50th  anniversary  ob- 
servance program  was  held  at  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa.  In  the 
evening  service,  Melvin  Gingerich  gave 
a history  of  this  church. 

Change  of  address:  Martin  W.  Lehman 
from  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  1909  E. 
Wilder  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33610. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  article  in  the  Apr.  2 issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  "What  Shall  We  Do  About  Poverty?” 
quotes  the  Scripture,  “Whoso  mocketh  the  poor 
reproacheth  his  Maker.”  If  Jesus’  description  of 
mockery  is  an  example — “This  man  began  to 
build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish”  (Lk.  14:30) 
— it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poor  are  often 
mocked,  either  in  thought  or  in  word,  since  to 
criticize  the  poor  for  their  condition  appears  tan- 
tamount to  mockery. 

Victor  Gollancz,  on  page  81  of  his  book,  Man 
and  God,  tells  a Hasidic  story  wherein  it  is  said 
that  public  charities  were  invented  to  protect  the 
rich  from  personal  contact  with  the  poor. 

The  question  that  bothers  me  is  whether  the 
rich  or  the  middle  class  can  actually  attain  em- 
pathy with  the  poor.  Are  the  services  we  provide 
for  them  recognized  by  the  poor  as  true  empathy? 
Jesus,  it  is  said,  “.  . . was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  [ not,  made  himself  appear] 
poor,  that  ve  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich” 
(2  Cor.  8:9b).  Someone  may  ask.  If  we  all  became 
poor  in  order  to  help  the  poor,  who  would  sup- 
ply all  the  money  to  keep  the  church  machine 
running,  and  to  provide  for  the  missionaries? 

Saint  Peter  said  long  ago,  “Silver  and  gold 
have  I none;  but  such  as  I have  give  I thee” 
(Acts  3:6a),  yet  the  church  ran  beautifully.  The 
apostolic  missionaries  went  forth,  without,  so  far 
as  we  know,  dependency  on  home  support.  (Paul 
made  tents  for  a living.)  Perhaps  we  have  it  all 
wrong.  Perhaps  a poor  church,  rich  in  faith, 
would  perform  a far  greater  work  in  the  world. 

Malla  Moe,  the  missionary  to  Africa,  it  was 
said,  refused  to  go  home  on  her  last  furlough. 
She  feared  she  might  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  Africa  she  loved.  Perhaps  many  mission- 
aries of  the  past  would  have  done  well  to  con- 
sider some  method  of  going  to  their  chosen  field, 
and  after  having  proved  their  fitness  for  it,  made 


their  final  earthly  home  among  the  people  they 
loved  and  served,  obtaining,  if  it  were  possible, 
their  living  in  the  land  of  their  calling. 

This  is  all  water  under  the  bridge  now,  and 
can  only  point  out  possible  directions  for  the 
future.  The  “rich”  church  is  not  as  popular  as 
she  once  was.  The  “foreign”  missionaries  seem 
to  be  sharing  the  same  fate  in  many  lands. 
Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  here?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  “rich”  church  toward  the  future? 
Do  we,  her  members,  buy  the  second  TV  when 
we  can  afford  it,  or  a color  set  instead  of  black- 
and-white?  The  second  car,  or  the  third?  Enlarge 
the  house,  and  add  a second  kitchen  or  bathroom 
when  one  will  do?  Do  we  perform  works  relying 
on  the  standards  of  humanly  wise  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  nationalism?  Or  will  we  make  a 
great  effort  to  put  foremost  the  methods  that 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  used  so  effectively? 
Schools  and  churches  have  their  place,  but  true 
empathy  cannot  be  learned  in  schools,  perhaps 
not  even  in  churches;  it  can  only  be  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts  10:9-15. — Allan  W.  Smith, 
Unionville,  Ont. 

Concerning  the  article,  “Sex  on  Your  TV,”  in 
the  May  14  issue — honestly,  we  make  things  so 
hard  for  ourselves.  What  can  we  do  about  TV? 
Refuse  to  have  it  in  our  homes!  “Abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil”  (1  Thess.  5:22). 

If  each  church  member  would  refuse  to  have 
TV  in  his  home  and  would  spend  the  time  used 
in  looking  at  TV  in  prayer  and  Bible  study, 
there  would  be  more  happy,  busy,  growing  Chris- 
tians in  this  country,  instead  of  just  contented 
church  members.  It  is  not  worth  the  couple  of 
“Christian”  programs  and  the  few  neutral  pro- 
grams that  are  on  it.  I firmly  believe  it  does  not 
belong  in  the  Christian  home. 

As  for  Moses  Slabaugh’s  “Hemming  and  Haw- 
ing”— Amen! — Mrs.  Willard  Godshall,  Green  Lane, 
Pa 

1 want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  printing  of  the  article  "Hemming  and  Haw- 
ing.” I agree  wholeheartedly  with  Bro.  Sla- 
baugh  that  concerned  persons  should  speak  out 
on  this  issue  of  the  mini-skirt  as  well  as  on  many 
other  things  in  our  day.  In  a time  when  so  many 
so-called  Christians  have  no  other  witness  to 

ive  to  the  world  except  that  there  is  very  little 

ifference  between  them  and  the  world,  it  is  im- 
perative that  those  persons  who  are  dedicated  to 
Christ  and  willing  to  follow  Him  regardless  of 
the  cost  involved  will  stand  on  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  so  that  the  Christian  church 
can  truly  be  the  "light  of  the  world”  and  the 
“salt  of  the  earth.”  May  God  convince  and  con- 
vict manv  to  be  true  followers  of  Christ  in  a 
society  which  is  so  desperately  in  need  of  a con- 
sistent Christian  witness. — J.  Eldon  Detweiler, 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

I was  very  much  impressed  with  the  article, 
“Hemming  and  Hawing,”  by  Bro.  Moses  Sla- 
baugh  (May  14  issue). 

In  the  first  place,  Bro.  Slabaugh  said,  “These 
high  hemlines  are  changes  that  have  crept  up  on 
us  unawares.”  Now  I wonder  about  that.  Where 
were  our  watchmen?  Were  they  asleep?  What 
can  be  done  to  awaken  them? 

Bro.  Slabaugh  said  we  must  do  more  than  de- 
nounce. I believe  this.  We  need  the  denouncing 
of  all  immodesty  and  the  upholding  of  the  stand- 
ard of  modesty  as  taught  in  the  Scripture  and 
interpreted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  in  our  con- 
ferences. See  1 Tim.  2:9,  10. 

As  Bro.  Slabaugh  suggested,  we  don't  need 
college  or  high  school  home  economics  teachers 
to  make  a new  fad  to  follow.  They,  with  all 
the  rest  of  us  women,  need  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  denounce  the  awful  sin  of  immodesty 
and  uphold  the  standard  of  modesty  we  already 
have. 

I want  to  keep  thanking  the  Lord  for  those 
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ministers  who  have  been  and  are  faithfully 
preaching  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Jesus  said,  "I  will  build  my  church;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  (This 
means  the  true  church,  the  called-out  ones.) 

— Margaret  L.  Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

This  is  in  response  to  the  article,  “Divorce,” 
in  the  May  7 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  by 
James  R.  Graham.  I read  it  with  interest,  con- 
cern, and  some  doubts.  1 agree  that  it  is  God's 
intention  that  marriage  is  between  one  man  and 
one  woman  for  life.  To  prove  that  marriage  is 
irrefragable  he  quotes,  “What  . . . God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.”  In 
the  Bible,  God  warns  us  not  to  do  the  things  that 
we  can  do  but  should  not  do  because  it  is  sin. 
If  the  earth  should  stop  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun,  a great  catastrophe  would  occur.  He  did  not 
warn  us  against  stopping  it;  no,  because  we  can- 
not. God  warned  against  killing,  stealing,  bearing 
false  witness,  etc.  These  things  are  happening  in 
the  world,  but  are  sin.  So  also  the  marriage 
bond — man  can  break  it,  but  it  is  sin  to  do  so. 

I understand  that  divorce  and  remarriage  were 
rather  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Christ  among  the 
Jews.  Jesus  did  not  say  that  this  applies  only  to 
the  first  marriage  bond,  but  it  is  all  right  to 
break  the  second  one  if  you  have  made  a second 
marriage.  By  inference  it  applies  as  much  to  the 
second  marriage  as  to  the  first  one. 

Neither  can  I agree  with  the  explanation  of 
the  divorce  sections  in  Matthew,  chapters  5 and 
19.  He  notes  that  the  Greek  word  in  the  New 
Testament  translated  “fornication"  is  used  for 
illegitimate  sex  relations  on  the  part  of  both 
married  and  unmarried  persons.  I agree  with 
this.  He  concludes  that  when  both  words,  “forni- 
cation” and  “adultery,”  are  used  in  the  same 
verse,  they  must  be  used  as  in  modem  usage. 
We  should  instead  ask,  What  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  “adultery”  in  the  New 
Testament?  I believe  in  these  verses  adultery 
refers  to  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  bond,  rath- 
er than  to  the  sexual  sin.  The  above-mentioned 
Scriptures  note  three  ways  of  committing  adul- 
tery: first,  the  sexual  sin;  second,  divorce  the  wife 
and  remarry;  third,  marriage  by  the  innocent 
artner  who  was  divorced.  This  wife  had  not 
roken  the  covenant  until  this  remarriage.  To 
explain  this  by  saying  that  these  marriages  imply 
sexual  relations  is  begging  the  question.  Mary 
was  spoken  of  as  Joseph's  wife  before  they  had 
come  together. 

I have  not  entered  into  the  question  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  sin  of  breaking  the  marriage  cov- 
enant or  bond,  or  how  the  church  should  deal 
with  those  who  are  caught  in  it.  It  is  too  large 
to  raise  here,  but  the  church  must  deal  with 
them  redemptively. — Paul  Yoder,  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Leonard  and  Clara  (Lichty),  Palmers- 
ton, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Maureen 
Jane,  May  7,  1968. 

Brubaker,  Paul  and  Ida  (Burkholder),  Vineland, 
N.J.,  second  daughter,  Ruth  Elaine,  May  8,  1968. 

Enns,  Aron  and  Esther  (Shantz),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child.  Garth  Ryan,  bom  Mar.  9,  1968; 
received  for  adoption.  May  2,  1968. 

Geissinger,  Laverne  and  Joyce  ( Leatherman ), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Karen  Lynn,  May  4, 
1968. 

Hathaway,  Glendon  N.  and  Wilma  (Guntz), 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  first  child,  Reta  Anne,  Mar.  27, 
1968. 

Horst,  Raymond  and  Ruth  Ann  (Schloneger), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Den- 
nis Jay,  Apr.  18,  1968. 

Landis,  David  and  Sharon  (Clemmer),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  David  Scott,  May  6,  1968. 

Snader,  Daniel  and  Elmira  (Shirk),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  seventh  child  (sixth  living),  third  son, 
Charles  Marvin,  May  6,  1968. 

Stauffer,  Loren  and  Shirley  (Fry),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Gregory  Earl,  Apr.  8,  1968. 

Widmer,  Dale  and  Geraldine  (Gnagey),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  Feb. 
24,  1968. 

Witmer,  Ralph  and  Doris  (Blosser),  Salem,  Ohio, 
ninth  child,  seventh  daughter,  Rebecca  Arlene, 
May  5,  1968. 

Zimmerman,  Leon  H.  and  Martha  (Landis), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  twins,  first  daughter  and  second 
son,  Doris  May  and  David  Ray,  May  9,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gingrich — Tweed. — Jesse  Gingrich,  Krall’s  cong., 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  Belva  Irene  Tweed,  Rohrers- 
town  (Pa.)  cong.,  bv  Simon  G.  Bucher,  Apr.  6, 
1968. 

Groff — Zimmerman. — Lewis  B.  Groff,  Denver, 
Pa,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Ella  B.  Zimmerman, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  May  11,  1968. 


Krabill — Stauffer. — Ronald  Duane  Krabill,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  and  Mary  Louise  Stauffer,  Tofield, 
Alta.,  by  John  B.  Stauffer,  grandfather  of  the 
bride,  Apr.  19,  1968. 

Martin — Diller. — Elam  R Martin,  Waynesboro, 
Pa,  Reiff  cong.,  and  Esther  R.  Diller,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Miller  cong.,  by  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
May  11,  1968. 

Martin — Redcay. — Mervin  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa., 
and  Vema  Redcay,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  by  Simon  G. 
Bucher,  Mar.  30,  1968. 

Price — Longacher. — Barney  Price  and  Mary 
Longacher,  both  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick 
River  cong.,  by  John  H.  Shenk,  Mar.  29,  1968. 

Trover — Engel. — Donald  Gene  Trover,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Michelle  Char- 
lene Engel,  Chicago,  III.,  Grace  cong.,  by  Jack 
Kressly,  Feb.  16,  1968. 

Wenger — High. — Daniel  K.  Wenger,  Green 
Terrace,  and  Janet  Marie  High,  Krall’s  cong., 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  by  Simon  G.  Bucher,  May  4,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Harvey  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Sarah 
(Landis)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Upper  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1879;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  10,  1968;  aged 
89  y.  1 m.  4 d.  On  Dec.  6,  1902,  he  was  married 
to  Lizzie  Loux,  who  died  in  May  1955.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Jacob  L. ),  one  daughter  (Adella — 
Mrs  Stanley  Derstine),  5 grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Landis), 
and  2 brothers  (Levi  L.  and  Jonas  L. ).  One 
daughter  (Ada)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  13,  with  Lerov  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Baer,  Katie  E.,  daughter  of  Peter  C.  and  Lena 
(Johns)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
July  28,  1877;  died  at  Detweiler  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  5,  1968;  aged  90  y. 
9 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  17,  1900,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  N.  Baer,  who  died  Feb.  9,  1950.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Clarence  J.  and  Lawrence  J.)  4 
daughters  (Louella — Mrs.  Dennis  Short,  Cora, 
Huldah — Mrs.  Floyd  Sauder,  and  Rosella — Mrs. 
John  Schell),  22  grandchildren,  and  20  great- 
grandchildren. Preceding  her  in  death  were  4 
brothers,  one  sister,  2 daughters  (Viola  and 
Clara),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  8,  with 
E B.  Frey,  Carl  Smeltzer,  and  Elden  Merillat 
officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Wilbert,  son  of  Simon  and  Melinda 
(Good)  Brubacher,  was  bom  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
June  4,  1913;  died  at  his  home  near  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Apr.  22,  1968;  aged  54  y.  10  m.  18  d.  In 
September  1937,  he  was  married  to  Hettie  Wide- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
and  3 daughters  (Glenn,  Lorene — Mrs.  Edward 
Snider,  Elveme,  Grace — Mrs.  Richard  Rodriguez, 
Marvin,  and  Adel),  his  father,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Anna  Shantz),  and  one  brother  (Leonard).  He 
was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  24,  with  Glenn 
Brubacher  officiating. 

Detweiler,  Brenda  Sue,  daughter  of  Stanley 
and  Dorothy  (Ziegler)  Detweiler,  was  born  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1965;  died  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  2,  1968,  from  in- 
juries suffered  when  a delivery  truck  ran  over 
her  in  the  driveway  of  her  home;  aged  2 y.  6 m. 
5 d.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  3 brothers 
(Donald,  Vernon,  and  Leon),  paternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Tyson  L.  Detweiler),  and  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Ziegler). 
One  brother  (Steven)  preceded  her  in  death.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Franconia  Church, 
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by  Omar  Eby 

A biographical  story  of  the  life  of  Merlin  Grove  who 
while  serving  in  Somalia  as  a missionary  had  his  life 
taken  by  a fanatical  Moslem.  The  author  gives  a vivid 
description  of  the  missionary  at  work  and  of  the  people 
and  the  country  in  which  he  worked  $3.50 
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May  6,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jacob  B.  and  Malinda  (Warye)  Yoder,  was  born  at 
Sturgis,'  Mich,  Sept.  23,  1879;  died  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  of  a heart  attack,  May  10,  1968;  aged  88  y. 
7 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  14,  1899,  she  was  married  to 
Chancy  F.  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Viola- — Mrs.  Chris  P.  Bon- 
trager,  Mabel — Mrs.  Walter  Swartzendruber,  El- 
len— Mrs.  Samuel  Edelman,  Leo,  and  Walter),  2 
sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  Jake  P.  Miller  and  Clara),  2 
brothers  (Chris  A.  and  Oliver),  24  grandchildren, 
and  38  great-grandchildren.  Preceding  her  in 
death  were  4 infant  children,  one  grandson,  2 
sisters,  and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Kalona  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  13,  with  John  P.  Duerksen  and  A. 
Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiating;  interment  in 
East  Union  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Gertrude  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Cook)  Gehr,  was  bom  at  Indian  Springs, 
Md.,  Julv  21,  1886;  died  at  her  home  May  8, 
1968;  aged  81  y.  9 m.  17  d.  On  Oct.  21,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  Abram  Horst,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Virginia — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Martin,  Leona,  Catherine — Mrs.  Harry 
Christ,  Preston,  Clarence,  Esther — Mrs.  John 
Peachey,  Hilda — Mrs.  Henry  Hunsberger,  Beu- 
lah, and  Karl).  One  daughter  (Genevieve — Mrs. 
John  Kurtz)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Clear  Spring  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Rein  Church,  May  11, 
with  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Glenn  Martin  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Clear  Spring  Cemetery. 

Medford,  William  Edward,  was  born  at  Barba- 
dos, West  Indies,  Dec.  25,  1883;  died  at  the 
Portage  County  Home,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  May  2, 
1968;  aged  84  v.  4 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
4 stepchildren,  and  one  half  brother.  He  became 
a Christian  in  his  79th  year.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Woolf  Funeral  Home,  with  El- 
mer Stoltzfus  and  Eugene  Yoder  officiating. 

Ruth,  Norman  G„  son  of  Israel  and  Eliza  (God- 
shall) Ruth,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
May  8,  1887;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  May  8,  1968;  aged  81  y.  On  May 

14,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Alverda  Godshall, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Lillian — Mrs.  Henry  M.  Fretz,  Hattie — Mrs.  Hen- 
ry N.  Nyce,  Helen — Mrs.  Enos  F.  Landis,  Ida  G., 
Roland  G.,  Willard  G.,  LeRov  G.,  and  Merrill 
G.),  15  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Elverda  G.  Ruth).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  11,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Wenger,  Levi  J.,  son  of  Frederick  and  Cather- 
ine (Shrock)  Wenger,  was  bom  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  2,  1884;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Mar.  31, 
1968;  aged  84  v.  29  d.  On  Mar.  14,  1911,  he  was 
married  to  Fanny  Gerig,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  Ford  Som- 
mers, Anne — Mrs.  Orville  Gunden,  Esther — Mrs. 
Robert  Kolb,  and  Mildred),  6 grandchildren,  and 
one  foster  sister  (Mrs.  Elida  Mae  Eshelman).  One 
son  (Herbert)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  3,  with  Lotus  Trover 
officiating. 

Wideman,  Albert  Reeser,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Esther  (Reeser)  Wideman,  was  born  in  Markham 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  19,  1883;  died  at  Brunner,  Ont., 
Jan.  17,  1968;  aged  84  v.  1 m.  29  d.  On  Jan. 

15,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Magdalena  (Hoover) 
Lehman,  who  died  Aug.  15,  1944.  He  is  survived 
by  5 children  (Mrs.  Henrietta  Lehman  Wambold, 
Alvin  S.,  Lome  H.,  Anna  E.,  and  Ella  M. — Mrs. 
Elmer  Grove),  14  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. Preceding' him  in  death  were  2 
sisters  (his  twin,  Mary — Mrs.  Abram  Hunsberger 
and  Fanny),  one  daughter  (Marion  R. — Mrs. 
Joseph  Brownsberger),  and  one  grandson.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Wideman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Emerson  Mc- 
Dowell and  Elvon  Burkholder. 
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And,  Ye  Fathers  . . . 

By  Glen  E.  Marshall 


Paul  addressed  the  fathers  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  in 
the  words  of  the  caption  of  this  article.  Following  this 
salutation  he  gave  instruction  that  they  be  careful  not  to 
provoke  their  children  to  wrath,  but  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  New  English  Bible  exhorts: 
“You  fathers,  again,  must  not  goad  your  children  to  resent- 
ment, but  give  them  the  instruction,  and  the  correction, 
which  belong  to  a Christian  upbringing”  (Eph.  6:4).° 
Without  doubt,  a heavy  burden  of  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  fathers.  These  responsibilities  have  to 
do  with  the  providing  of  material  necessities  of  life,  food, 
clothing,  and  housing.  Responsibilities  go  beyond  that,  how- 
ever. Moral  responsibilities  are  laid  upon  the  fathers.  There 
are  the  responsibilities  of  providing  spiritual  guidance  and 
of  encouraging  high  moral  integrity  through  setting  the 
proper  example  before  the  members  of  their  family. 

Father  has  been  blamed  for  much  of  the  moral  laxity 
which  exists  among  the  youth  of  the  land.  No  doubt,  he 
should  bear  his  part  of  the  blame  for  any  breakdown  and 

THE  BIGGEST  JOB 


Is  fatherhood  getting  you  down?  Do 
you  remember  your  feeling  of  relief 
when  the  nurse  said,  “It’s  a boy.”  You 
thought  it  was  all  over. 

You  didn’t  realize  then,  did  you,  the 
sigh  of  relief  was  out  of  place?  Your 
job  had  just  begun. 

No  man  has  ever  faced  a greater  re- 
sponsibility or  opportunity.  A life  in 
your  hands — to  protect  and  to  keep,  to 
shape  and  to  mold,  to  lead  and  to  show 
the  way. 

The  wise  father  recognizes  his  limita- 
tions. He  turns  to  the  Word  of  God  for 
strength  and  comfort  and  guidance. 

Try  it — to  help  you  do  your  job. 


failure  which  exists.  Every  good  father  would  be  willing  to 
bear  whatever  part  of  the  failure  belongs  to  him. 

To  Good  Fathers  Belongs  Praise 

Fathers  are  pretty  good  fellows  after  all.  It  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  are  flubbing  the  job  of  fatherhood,  that 
some  are  pikers,  and  that  some  are  hardly  fit  to  be  in  the 
high  position  as  fathers.  But  across  the  land  there  are  so 
many  honorable  and  good  fathers  that  we  ought  not  to 
magnify  the  number  who  are  falling  down  on  the  job,  but 
rather  give  some  words  of  commendation  and  praise  to  those 
who  are  lifting  the  sights  of  youth,  and  fulfilling  to  a high 
degree  those  expectations  which  faithful  wives  and  loving 
children  have  a right  to  believe  they  will  fulfill. 

Good  Fathers  Worship 

Thousands  of  fathers  take  their  families  every  Sunday  to 
the  house  of  God  for  worship.  Going  to  church  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  habit.  It  is  a matter  of  holding  to  high  principles 
of  right.  These  fathers  believe  in  God.  They  believe  life  to 
be  worthwhile,  to  be  complete  and  full-orbed.  To  them  life 
means  love  to  God  and  service  to  their  fellowmen  in  the 
name  and  spirit  of  Christ.  They  have  long  ago  made  the 
dedicated  decision  to  be  in  God’s  house  for  worship,  and  to 
be  there  with  the  entire  family,  too. 

These  dedicated  fathers  are  praying  fathers.  They  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  to  pray  is  a sign  of  weak- 
ness. Instead,  they  believe  that  to  pray  to  God  means 
strength.  They  find  a strength  and  a grace  for  living  that 
non -praying  fathers  can  never  know.  They  believe  God 
comes  into  their  personal  lives  to  give  guidance  and  help. 
They  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  their  affairs  when  money 
was  low  and  payments  were  about  to  get  in  arrears.  They 
have  seen  the  power  of  God  in  times  when  their  little 
children  have  been  burning  with  fever  or  tossing  in  pain. 
They  have  prayed  with  their  faithful  wives,  and  God  has 
come  into  their  simple  homes  and  brought  the  healing  touch, 
or  the  comfort  and  peace  of  the  divine  presence. 

Good  Fathers  Are  Strong 

These  fathers  have  been  able  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
hard  things.  God  has  not  promised  that  godly  fathers  will 
always  have  just  the  experiences  which  are  easy  to  take. 
There  are  heartaches;  there  is  sickness.  Death  comes  to  the 
homes  where  godly  fathers  lead  their  families  in  worship,  just 
as  it  comes  to  homes  which  never  use  the  name  of  God  ex- 
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cept  in  a profane  way.  Tragedy  sometimes  stalks  its  prey  in 
the  homes  where  godly  fathers  live,  attempting  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  love  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Good 
fathers,  godly  fathers,  in  times  like  that  hold  fast  their  faith. 
One  godly  father,  in  a time  when  a loved  one  lost  his  life 
suddenly  and  tragically,  said  to  his  weeping  wife,  “This  is 
the  time  we  must  let  our  religion  work.”  Faith  held  fast. 
Their  religion  worked.  Tragedy  seemed  to  sharpen  their 
faith,  and  their  hope. 

Good  Fathers  Are  Friends  to  Their  Sons 

Thousands  of  fathers  are  good  pals  to  their  sons.  They 
accept  their  sons  as  persons  with  ideas  of  their  own.  They 
believe  that  their  sons  have  the  right  to  be  persons  who  can 
make  decisions  and  launch  out  into  life  on  their  own  when 
the  time  comes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  fathers  give  no  guidance 
and  never  lay  a restraining  hand  upon  the  impulses  and 
youthful  desires  which  might  well  lead  to  disaster.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  either  coddle  their  sons  or  give  free 
rein.  They  recognize  responsibility,  and  assume  it.  But  they 
recognize  the  personality  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  too. 
In  this  balance  between  exercising  discipline  and  granting 
freedom,  they  lead  their  sons  into  manhood  with  high 
motives,  pure  desires,  hope  and  confidence  for  the  future. 

Good  Fathers  Are  Faithful  Men 

“Integrity,”  “honesty,”  “fidelity  are  words  which  we  would 
use  in  describing  the  characters  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  fathers  across  the  land.  They  hold  sacred  the  trust  which 
has  been  given  them  in  their  daily  toil — especially  in  their 
family  and  community  relationships.  They  refuse  steadfastly 
in  the  face  of  every  temptation  to  violate  that  trust. 

God  send  us  men  whose  aim  shall  be. 

Not  to  defend  some  ancient  creed. 

But  to  live  out  the  laws  of  Christ, 

In  every  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

God  send  us  men  alert  and  quick 
His  lofty  precepts  to  translate, 

Until  the  laws  of  Christ  become 
The  laws  and  habits  of  the  state. 

God  send  us  men!  God  send  us  men! 

Patient,  courageous,  strong,  and  true. 

With  vision  clear  and  mind  equipped 
His  uAll  to  learn.  His  word  to  do. 

God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze 
All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong  to  hate ; 

These  are  the  patriots  nations  need. 

These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  state.  ° ° 

God  has  sent  us  men  just  like  that — thousands  upon 
thousands  who  worship  in  our  churches,  who  labor  in  our 


industrial  plants,  who  lead  in  business,  who  face  and  meet 
each  day’s  problems  in  the  strength  which  God  daily  gives 
to  them. 

Good  Fathers  Honor  Their  Wives 

To  bolster  and  strengthen  high  resolve,  almost  every  good 
father  has  a faithful  and  loving  wife.  A good  man  recognizes 
that  much  of  the  reason  for  his  success  in  good  living  re- 
poses in  his  faithful  helpmeet.  Because  a good  man  is 
good,  and  because  he  is  astute  enough  to  know  that  he 
cannot  “go  it  alone,”  he  honors  his  wife  above  every  other 
person  in  the  world.  She  occupies  the  highest  seat  in  his 
scheme  of  earthly  values.  God  comes  first,  of  course,  in  the 
love  of  a godly  man,  but  the  wise  wife  will  prefer  that  her 
husband  love  God  supremely,  for  in  so  doing  he  will  honor 
her  all  the  more. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  across  our  world  there  are  thou- 
sands of  homes,  many  thousands  of  them,  where  the 
fathers  stand  by  their  wives  in  devotion  and  love.  Their 
love  has  held  fast  across  the  years.  Sometimes  the  road  has 
been  hard  and  difficult.  Even  in  homes  where  love  is  pure 
and  constant  there  are  victories  that  have  to  be  won  over 
selfish  desires,  over  temptations  to  be  unkind  in  time  of 
trial. 

But  many  hundreds  of  good  fathers  have  lived  in  devoted 
love  to  their  equally  devoted  wives.  These  are  the  homes 
where  marriage  is  honored  as  a sacred  institution,  where 
marriage  vows  are  looked  upon  as  enduring  “as  long  as  ye 
both  shall  live.”  Nothing  honors  a wife  more  than  for  her 
husband  to  really  love  her,  and  to  show  that  love  in  many 
ways  through  their  years  together.  Good  fathers  honor  their 
wives. 

"And,  Ye  Fathers  " 

Paul  placed  responsibility  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
fathers.  He  said  in  essence,  “You  have  a task.”  And  Paul 
was  right.  “Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  church.”  “And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath:  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  very  thing  thousands 
are  doing. 

We  honor  the  men  who  stand  by  in  faithfulness,  who 
lead  their  families  in  paths  of  righteousness,  who  hold  fast 
the  principles  of  eternal  truth  while  working  at  the  daily 
grind  of  providing  the  necessities  for  a growing  family  in 
the  midst  of  inflationary  times.  We  honor  the  men  who 
refuse  to  get  discouraged  or  disheartened,  who  refuse  to 
say,  “It  is  no  use.” 

Hats  off  to  those  worthy  men  who  are  the  strength  and 
backbone  of  the  church,  and  of  the  nation,  and  who  through 
constant  faithfulness  teach  their  children  to  follow  in  the 
paths  of  truth,  honesty,  and  moral  uprightness. 

— Reprinted  from  Vital  Christianity.  □ 

© The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1961. 

*°F.  I.  Gilman,  “God  Send  Us  Men,”  Poems  for  Life,  p.  235.  Compiled  by  Thom- 
as Clark,  Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  Maywood,  111. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Why  Is  a Consultant? 

You  may  already  have  heard  that  consultants  are  being 
featured  as  one  of  the  main  building  blocks  of  the  1968 
(Aug.  14-17)  Christian  Education  Convention.  What  are 
they?  Why  will  they  be  there?  What  help  will  they  be  to 
Convention  participants? 

Consultants  are  persons.  They  are  being  selected  because 
of  their  special  skill,  interest,  and  training  in  specific  areas 
relating  to  congregational  life.  Consultants  replace  the  work- 
shop feature  which  was  prominent  in  previous  Christian 
Education  Conventions.  Consultants  can  give  personal, 
individual  attention  to  the  particular  needs  you  face  as  a 
teacher,  an  administrator,  a worship  leader,  a church  camp 
man,  a youth  worker,  and  over  three  dozen  other  congre- 
gational life  functions.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  and  talk  directly  with  a person  who  has  answers  to 
your  questions. 

The  plan  will  work  like  this.  Completely  encircling  the 
outside  wall  of  the  gymnasium-auditorium  display  area, 
there  will  be  forty  private  booths.  Each  of  these  will  be 
hosted  by  a specialist,  a consultant,  equipped  to  help  you  in 
a specific  area  of  concern.  You  merely  drop  in  for  a chat  or 
make  an  appointment  if  the  consultant  is  occupied  at  the 
moment.  These  specialists  are  making  their  time  available 
to  you  during  all  of  the  liberally  allotted  between-session 
times,  the  noon  hour,  and  the  period  from  4:15  to  7:00  p.m. 
You  should  have  plenty  of  time  for  a leisurely  conversation, 
unless,  of  course,  there  is  a line  of  people  waiting  to  talk  to 
the  person  you  have  selected. 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  ask  but  to  tell. 
Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  tell  those  editors,  curriculum 
planners,  peace  men,  or  stewardship  people  a thing  or  two? 
You  can  do  that,  but  not  too  loudly.  Persons  in  the  next 
booth  may  be  consulting  about  quiet,  meaningful  congre- 
gational worship. 

Would  you  like  to  talk  to  J.  J.  Hostetler  about  stewardship, 
John  A.  Lapp  about  peace,  Tilman  Smith  about  the  church 
and  the  aging,  Willard  Roth  about  youth,  Maynard  Shetler 
about  SBS,  Paul  Schrock  about  Graded  Sunday  school  ma- 
terials, Daniel  Hertzler  about  Uniform  lessons,  John  Rudy 
about  estate  planning,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  about  social 
concerns,  or  Melvin  Gingerich  about  historical  research? 

It  will  be  possible  also  for  your  entire  congregational 
team  to  meet  as  a group  with  certain  persons  whose  counsel 
will  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  your  congregational 
program. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

As  I review  the  record  of  today, 

1 come  as  one  who  knows 
Your  nature  of  mercy 
And  as  one  who  needs 
Your  forgiveness. 

Overrule  the  unintended  wrong 
Against  another. 

Where  I have  hurt, 

By  some  hurried  or  thoughtless  word, 
Pour  in  Your  healing  oil. 

Forgive  my  failure  to  feel 
My  brother 's  need 
And  enlarge  my  understanding 
Of  his  concern. 

Make  me,  I pray, 

More  each  day 

Into  the  likeness  of  my  Lord, 

In  whose  name  I ask  it  all. 

Amen. 


South  Lawrence  Church 


The  South  Lawrence  Mennonite  Church,  Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  is  located 
on  State  Highway  No.  73.  After  several  years  of  Bible  school  and  Sun- 
day school,  the  group  was  organized  into  a congregation  in  1946  with 
18  charter  members  and  Leroy  Schrock  as  pastor.  It  is  a member  of  the 
North  Central  Conference.  Service  units  from  Pennsylvania,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  helped  build  the  church  house.  The  present 
membership  is  50. 
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Editorials 


Christ  Is  All 


In  his  great  song  before  he  died,  Moses  said  of  God,  “He  is 
the  Rock.  Israel  was  a mountainous  country  and  its  many 
rocks  made  part  of  the  strength  of  the  land.  In  times  of  dan- 
ger the  Israelites  retired  to  them  where  they  found  a refuge 
from  the  enemy.  Moses  knew  that  God  was  the  strength  and 
refuge  of  His  people;  so  he  said,  “He  is  the  Rock.’ 

David  said,  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.’  David  had  been 
a shepherd  himself,  caring  for  the  sheep,  feeding  them  in 
good  pastures,  protecting  them  from  wild  beasts  and  from  be- 
ing hurt  in  any  way,  and  to  him  God  showed  Himself  as  a 
shepherd  by  leading,  feeding,  preserving,  and  healing  His 
people.  John  says  Christ  is  the  good  shepherd,  for  He  even 
laid  down  His  life  for  His  sheep. 

Isaiah  said  Christ  would  be  called  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  a 
world  torn  with  the  strife  of  war,  Christ  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  purchased  and  procured  peace  between  God  and 
men.  He  left  peace  as  His  legacy  to  His  disciples.  “Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I give  unto  you.  . . . Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 

Daniel  called  Christ  the  Messiah,  many  of  his  prophecies 
having  to  do  with  the  coming  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  Jere- 
miah refers  to  Christ  as  the  Branch,  and  Malachi,  the  last 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  He  is  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness. 

Matthew  begins  the  New  Testament  by  referring  to  Christ 
as  Jesus,  “for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  As  a 
tax  collector  in  Jerusalem,  Matthew  had  much  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  money.  He  knew  about  debts,  so  he  prays,  “For- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  To  Matthew 
Christ  was  the  One  who  would  forgive  people  their  debts, 
that  is,  the  One  who  would  save  them  from  their  sins. 

But  it  is  the  Apostle  Paul  who  in  Col.  3:11  seems  to  reach 
the  climax  when  he  says,  “Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.”  That 
covers  everything.  He  is  the  Rock,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Messiah,  the  Branch,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  Savior — the  All  in  All!  He  will  supply  all  our 
need  for  1968,  for  He  “is  all,  and  in  all. 

Geology  is  an  interesting  subject.  The  study  of  the  earth’s 
crust  and  its  rocks  is  fascinating.  To  the  geologist,  Christ  is 
the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Botany  with  its  study  of  plants  is  likewise  interesting.  To 
the  botanist  Christ  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

To  the  lover  of  astronomy  He  is  the  Bright  and  Morning 
Star. 

He  is  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Bright 
and  Morning  Star — the  All  in  All! 


If  Christ  does  not  mean  everything  to  you,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  If  there  is  a lack  in  your  life  someplace,  if 
there  is  a yearning  in  your  heart  for  something  better,  if 
you  want  peace  of  mind  and  soul,  if  you  are  in  trouble — 
no  matter  what  it  is,  Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 

He  says,  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me;  for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.”  Is  Christ  your  All  in  All? 

— Everek  R.  Storms,  in  Gospel  Banner. 

TV  and  Violence 

In  an  article,  “TV — Teacher  of  Violence,”  Nell  L.  Weiden- 
bach  points  out  that  repeated  exposure  to  brutality  causes 
persons,  especially  children,  to  get  used  to  it,  then  enjoy  it, 
and  finally  even  desire  it. 

In  one  illustration  the  author  points  out  that  certain  chil- 
dren coming  from  Europe,  when  first  exposed  to  American 
TV  violence,  cried  for  their  father  to  “stop  it.”  After  some 
months,  however,  the  children  asked  to  be  called  “when 
the  shooting  starts.” 

So  it  is  pointed  out  that  violence,  cruelty,  and  killing 
seem  to  have  less  and  less  revulsion  and  more  and  more 
enjoyment  as  they  are  repeated.  Heroes  are  often  displayed 
as  those  best  able  to  give  vent  to  hatred  and  those  who  are 
the  most  skillful  in  killing  and  torturing  others.  Even  some 
of  the  shows  meant  to  be  humorous  are  little  more  than 
one  person  clobbering  another. 

Dr.  Frederic  Wertham,  well-known  author  and  psychiatrist, 
wrote  in  McCall’s,  “Many  children  have  become  absolutely 
callous.  They  have  no  feeling  for  the  suffering  of  other 
people.” 

So  it  is  that  we  are  receiving  numerous  warnings  from 
many  sources  these  days.  It  may  well  be  that  TV  will  be  an 
instrument  to  bring  us  to  the  most  bestial  period  of  history. 

What  does  this  say  to  those  who  are  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace?  It  seems  to  say  that  we  can  hardly  teach 
our  children  the  blessedness  of  being  merciful  and  peace- 
makers if  we  allow  TV,  which  at  this  stage  lives,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  violence,  brutality,  and  killing,  to  hold 
sway  in  our  homes.  It  means  that  like  any  other  instru- 
ment it  must  be  controlled.  It  means  also  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  let  those  who  produce  such  programs  hear 
our  voice  of  protest  and  our  reasons  for  opposing  such. — D. 
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Steady  Growth 
in  Honduras 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  Guatemala,  a minister  and  his 
wife  impressed  by  the  need,  a congregation  accepting  the 
support  of  a mission  in  Central  America — these  were  the 
first  steps  that  led  to  the  present  witness  in  Honduras. 

Representatives  from  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  and  a 
congregation  in  Sheridan,  Ore.,  surveyed  several  areas  in 
Central  America  and  recommended  that  a mission  should 
be  opened  in  Trujillo,  a town  on  the  northern  seacoast  of 
Honduras.  More  than  25,000  people  of  Spanish-Indian 
descent  lived  in  this  capital  city  of  Colon  province,  and 
about  10,000  Morenos,  persons  of  Negro  and  Indian  origin, 
lived  in  little  villages  along  the  coast.  The  George  Millers 
were  first  to  go  to  Trujillo  in  1950. 

The  second  station  was  opened  at  Tocoa,  a small  village 
about  50  miles  from  Trujillo,  in  1952.  Here  nationals 
seemed  eager  to  hear  the  gospel  but  fearful  that  the  mis- 
sionaries would  leave  soon,  as  others  had  done. 

Gualaco,  a village  in  the  Agalta  Valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  inaccessible  except  by  horseback  or  plane, 
was  the  site  of  the  third  station  opened  in  1958.  Here 


This  article  was  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


residents  were  suspicious  of  this  strange  new  religion,  but 
eventually  young  people  gathered  to  hear  and  discuss 
spiritual  matters. 

Medical  Ministry 

As  each  mission  was  begun,  a nurse  moved  into  the  area 
to  alleviate  physical  ailments.  The  pioneer  missionary  nurse 
was  Dora  Taylor,  who  first  conducted  a clinic  in  Trujillo. 
Because  doctors  were  few,  the  clinics  grew  rapidly.  As  people 
came  from  outlying  villages  for  treatment  of  illnesses  and 
machete  wounds,  they  invited  the  missionaries  to  come  to 
their  villages  with  medicine. 

Clinics  were  operated  in  Trujillo,  Tocoa,  and  Gualaco, 
with  extensions  in  other  locations.  When  a hospital  was 
built  in  Trujillo,  the  clinic  there  was  discontinued  and  a 
missionary  nurse  was  employed  by  the  government  as 
directress  of  nursing.  The  most  recent  development  in  the 
medical  ministry  is  a semi-mobile  program  whereby  two 
nurses  divide  their  time  between  the  San  Esteban -Gualaco 
and  Sava  areas,  spending  about  two  weeks  per  month  in 
each  area. 

Education 

Direct  evangelism,  medicine,  education,  agriculture,  and 
community  development  were  ways  in  which  the  mission 
attempted  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  this  country  that  was 
reported  to  be  70  percent  rural,  70  percent  illegitimate, 
and  70  percent  illiterate.  A Christian  day  school  in  Tocoa 
from  1957  to  1962  provided  education  for  children  of  national 
believers.  To  cope  with  the  problem  of  illiteracy  a literacy 
worker,  Anna  Mary  Yoder,  went  to  Honduras  in  1963  to 
train  nationals  to  teach  their  fellow  Hondurans  how  to 
read. 

A missionary  children’s  school  was  opened  nine  miles  out- 
side Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  city,  in  1964  after  Central 
American  Mission  school  facilities  were  no  longer  available. 
The  school.  Pine  Grove  Academy,  enrolled  79  children  during 
the  past  term,  28  of  them  boarding  students. 

(Since  1965  headquarters  for  the  Honduras  mission  have 
been  located  at  Tegucigalpa.  A distribution  center  for  relief 
items  received  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  located 
here. ) 

As  believers  responded,  a program  of  nurture  was  planned 
through  a series  of  Bible  institutes.  Now  a Bible  Institute, 
directed  by  Norman  Hockman,  is  located  in  Trujillo.  Nine 
students  studied  there  during  the  past  six-month  term,  and 
the  first  graduate  received  his  diploma.  The  Bible  Institute 
gives  valuable  training  to  national  church  leaders. 

Voluntary  Service 

A voluntary  service  program  of  agricultural  and  community 
development  was  inaugurated  in  1958.  Two  VS  men  lived 
in  a Honduran-type  house  and  helped  the  people  to  improve 
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James  Hess  coordinates  activities  of  the  Mennonite  mission  in  Hon- 
duras via  telephone  from  central  offices  in  Tegucigalpa. 


their  standard  of  living  by  sharing  technical  materials  and 
information,  demonstrating  how  to  raise  vegetables,  distrib- 
uting seeds  and  insecticides,  and  working  on  sanitation.  With 
headquarters  at  La  Ceiba,  VS  now  sponsors  12  men  at  six 
locations. 

Honduras  Mennonite  Church 

Six  members  were  baptized  into  the  church  by  the  end 
of  1952.  By  1960  there  were  56  members  meeting  in  five 
worship  centers,  and  first  steps  were  taken  in  congregational 
organization.  The  following  year  the  General  Church 
Council  was  organized,  giving  national  brethren  equal  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  church. 

The  first  national  workers  were  located  in  Sava  in  1962. 
In  1963  Mennonite  congregations  began  to  share  in  Evange- 
lism-in-Depth  outreach.  As  a result  of  this  united  effort, 
membership  in  1964  totaled  125.  Three  national  pastors 
were  licensed  in  1965;  two  were  ordained  the  following 
year.  By  early  1968  church  membership  had  increased  to 
229.  The  largest  congregation  has  32  members.  Several  new 
chapels  were  built  during  the  year. 

Steps  toward  the  organization  of  an  autonomous  con- 
ference were  begun  in  1965,  and  additional  leadership 
responsibilities  were  transferred  from  missionaries  to  nationals 
during  1967.  Honduran  leaders  in  the  church  are  two  or- 
dained and  two  licensed  pastors  and  ten  congregational 
leaders.  Norman  Hockman  and  James  Hess  serve  on  the 
executive  committee  with  five  Honduran  brethren.  Full 
autonomy  is  envisioned  in  two  years. 

Coordinated  Service  Ministry 

A coordinated  service  ministry  is  being  developed;  the 
national  church  will  become  an  active  partner  in  the  pro- 


grams begun  by  the  mission  and  by  voluntary  service.  An 
integrated  pattern  of  service  is  planned:  medicine,  literacy, 
agriculture,  community  development,  and  church  planting. 
A training  center  will  be  developed,  likely  by  integrating 
the  present  Bible  Institute  into  an  expanded  program  of 
training  for  community  workers  and  lay  church  leaders. 
A mobile  caravan  is  envisioned  to  carry  teams  of  workers  to 
scattered  communities  with  a combined  ministry  of  service 
and  witness. 


To  the  Cities 

Honduras  lies  800  miles  southwest  of  Miami,  Fla.  About 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Honduras  is  the 
largest  country  in  Central  America.  The  majority  of  its  two 
million  citizens  are  Spanish-speaking.  It  has  the  smallest 
percentage  of  evangelical  Christians  of  any  Central  American 
country. 

The  once-sleeping  villages  of  Honduras  are  coming  alive. 
Trujillo,  which  in  the  past  seemed  to  be  apathetic  toward 
efforts  for  improvement,  now  has  a modern  hospital  and  a 
new  school  building.  The  cobblestone  streets  are  being  paved 
with  concrete,  and  daily  bus  service  facilities  make  train 
connections  with  La  Ceiba.  A new  road  and  bridges  are 
being  constructed  in  the  Tocoa  region,  and  the  community 
is  attempting  to  obtain  a better  water  system.  A new 
school  has  been  built  in  Sava,  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  a system  of  electric  lights. 

As  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world,  there  is  a move- 
ment from  the  country  to  the  cities.  The  Honduras  church 
feels  the  call  to  minister  to  those  who  come  to  the  city. 
Recently,  the  executive  committee  approved  the  opening  of 
work  in  San  Pedro  Sula.  □ 


Isaac  Frederick  directs  a discussion  among  boys  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
located  near  Tegucigalpa.  Nearly  SO  children  attend  the  school. 
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Mac,  the  Evangelist 

By  Carroll  H.  Lee 


They  called  him  Mac. 

He  was  short  and  spare  with  a shock  of  straight  brown 
hair  that  was  forever  straggling  down  into  his  eyes.  His 
movements  were  slow  and  practiced,  never  showing  haste; 
his  voice,  quiet  and  controlled,  gave  evidence  of  a corrected 
stammer.  There  was  nothing  about  Mac  that  would  cause 
one  to  look  twice.  Mostly  he  wasn’t  even  noticed  as  he 
went  about  his  work  in  the  assembly  shop. 

Mac  attended  the  same  church  I did,  but  I scarcely  knew 
he  was  there.  He  would  slip  quietly  into  a back  pew  well 
before  the  service  began  and  be  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
afterward. 

Would  you  believe  that  Mac  was  an  evangelist?  He  cer- 
tainly didn’t  look  like  one!  A more  unlikely  subject  for  the 
task  of  fisher  of  men  would  be  hard  to  find.  Billy  Graham 
was  the  evangelist  whose  name  was  on  everyone’s  lips.  At 
that  time,  he  was  holding  meetings  in  the  stadium  and  every 
night  upwards  of  20,000  people  crowded  the  hard  benches 
to  hear  him  speak.  Hundreds  came  forward  at  the  altar 
calls.  A striking,  commanding  figure,  he  proclaimed  the  Word 
in  a voice  that  rang  with  conviction  and  authority. 

This  man  was  an  evangelist,  everyone  knew  that,  but  Mac? 
Well,  hardly  would  he  fit  the  role.  Yet  Mac  was  an  evange- 
list, too,  for  surely  he  proclaimed  the  good  news.  True,  he 
did  not  speak  from  pulpit  or  platform.  I’m  sure  he  would 
have  been  terrified  at  the  prospect.  He  wasn’t  to  be  found 
in  a street-corner  open-air  meeting  either  . . . probably 
no  one  would  have  noticed  him.  Still,  in  his  own  quiet  way 
Mac  managed  to  get  across  his  message. 

Mac’s  faith  was  shown  partly  in  the  way  he  went  about 
the  shop  smoothing  out  the  snarls.  Let  someone  blow  up — 
at  a bolt  that  wouldn’t  thread  properly,  a fitting  that  would 
not  slide  home,  a helper  that  couldn’t  follow  instructions — 
mysteriously  Mac  would  be  there. 

“Here,  use  a bit  of  this  oil  on  that  bolt,”  he  would 
suggest  gently.  “Say,  isn’t  that  the  wrong  fitting  . . . almost 
the  same,  isn’t  it?  . . . Made  the  same  mistake  myself 
yesterday  ” Somehow  he  had  that  rare  talent  of  being  able 
to  make  suggestions  without  appearing  to  be  nosy.  Joe 
just  came  in  yesterday;  guess  he  needs  a little  extra  help. 
Here,  let  me  show  him  how  to  buck  that  rivet.’ 

The  crisis  over,  Mac  would  slip  back  to  his  own  bench  and 
go  about  his  work  unnoticed  again. 

There  was  the  time  that  old  Sven’s  wife  had  passed  away 
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suddenly,  slipping  out  of  a happy  marriage  partnership  that 
had  spanned  fifty  years.  Sven  was  lost  and  bewildered.  None 
of  us  knew  what  to  say  when  he  returned  to  the  shop  and 
went  woodenly  about  his  job.  Most  found  reason  to  be  busy 
at  other  benches.  But  Mac  made  an  excuse  to  work  the  lathe 
next  to  Sven;  before  long  they  were  in  earnest  conversation. 
I caught  snatches  of  Mac’s  words: 

“Just  over  the  hill,  Sven.  . . . Getting  the  place  ready  for 
you  when  you  come  home,  you  know.” 

Eddie  came  to  us  with  a man-sized  chip  on  his  shoulder. 
In  another  shop  his  dark  skin  had  brought  derisive  jibes  and 
abuse  from  another  workman.  One  day  Eddie  had  answered 
a scornful  remark  with  a fist,  bringing  down  on  himself  the 
wrath  of  the  foreman.  He  was  transferred  to  our  shop  and 
brought  with  his  toolbox  a hard  shell  of  bitterness.  Several 
of  the  men  tried  to  make  Eddie  welcome  but  his  response 
was  sullen  and  short-tempered;  soon  he  was  left  alone — but 
not  for  long.  Mac  drifted  over  to  Eddie’s  bench  carrying  a 
piece  of  a door  assembly  in  his  hand. 

“Say,  Eddie,”  I heard  him  say,  “could  you  give  me  a hand 
with  this  contraption?  I can’t  make  it  go  together  right.” 
He  laid  it  down  on  the  bench. 

Surprised,  I turned  to  have  a better  look.  Yes,  it  was  one 
of  Mac’s  regular  jobs.  I knew  he  could  do  it  with  his  eyes 
shut!  Impatiently,  Eddie  picked  up  the  unit,  turning  it  over 
in  his  hand. 

“Why,  man,  you’ve  got  that  catch  on  backwards,  can’t 
you  see  that?”  Eddie  snapped.  He  reached  for  a screw- 
driver and  deftly  corrected  the  error. 

“What  do  you  know?”  grinned  Mac.  “Guess  it  just  needed 
someone  who  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Thanks  a lot! 

Eddie  stared  hard  at  Mac,  searching  for  sarcasm,  but  found 
none.  Finally  his  lips  parted  in  a wide  grin.  “Anytime  at  all, 
fella,  anything  at  all!” 

At  lunchtime  Mac  was  back,  lunch  bucket  in  hand.  “Mind 
if  I share  your  bench?”  he  asked.  “Got  steel  shavings  all 
over  mine!” 

“Help  yourself,”  Eddie  answered  shortly,  keeping  to  him- 
self. But  it  wasn’t  long  before  Mac  had  broken  down  the  re- 
serve and  they  were  chatting  like  old  friends — which  they 
were,  in  fact,  before  the  week  was  out. 

Mac  kept  a Bible  in  a drawer  of  his  tool  chest,  a smudged, 
hard-cover  copy  that  showed  evidence  of  much  wear  and 
tear.  It  wasn’t  something  that  he  used  to  show  off;  mostly, 
no  one  knew  it  was  there,  unless  he  happened  to  borrow 
one  of  Mac’s  tools.  Mac  didn’t  go  out  of  the  way  to  talk 
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religion  with  anyone;  he  seemed  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  was  no  one’s  business  but  his  own.  At  least,  that’s  what  I 
thought  at  first — now  I’m  not  so  sure! 

Take  George.  One  of  the  best  riveters  in  the  shop,  George 
was  a rough  young  fellow  who  was  always  ready  with  a 
joke,  a witty  retort,  or  a risque  comment.  He  was  generally 
well-liked  by  the  rest,  but  there  was  a cynical,  never-be- 
serious  air  about  him  that  seemed  to  conceal  the  real  person 
underneath  and  defied  exploration.  One  noon  George  dropped 
down  on  a bench  where  Mac  sat  nibbling  his  lunch  and  read- 
ing the  dog-eared  Bible. 

“Whatcha  readin’,  Mac,  a love  story?”  he  asked,  winking 
at  the  rest  of  us.  Mac  finished  reading  the  page  before 
glancing  up. 

“Well,  I guess  you  might  call  it  that,  in  a manner  of 
speaking.”  Mac  glanced  back  to  his  book  and  turned  a page. 
“What  do  you  make  of  this?”  he  asked.  In  his  quiet,  un- 
hurried voice,  Mac  read  from  Luke  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son,  carefully  enunciating  the  words.  It  was  a familiar  story 
to  me,  but  I doubt  that  George  had  ever  heard  it. 

“Sounds  like  me,”  George  said,  serious  for  once,  but  then 
slipping  back  to  his  cynical  front.  “It  sure  isn’t  like  my  old 
man,  though!” 

“But  it  is  like  God!”  Mac  added  softly,  and  returned  to 
his  reading. 

George  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  a magazine  he  had 
pulled  from  his  pocket,  but  every  few  minutes  he  turned  to 
stare  at  Mac  who  read  on,  unnoticing.  Finally  he  picked  up 
his  lunch  bucket  and  wandered  out  of  the  shop. 

The  next  day  and  frequently  thereafter,  a similar  encounter 
took  place.  It  usually  began  with  George  asking,  “Whatcha 
readin’,  Mac?”  and  Mac  replying,  “Something  that  makes  a 
lot  of  sense!”  Before  long  the  two  were  eating  their  lunch 
together  and  were  deep  in  discussion  nearly  every  noon. 

Considering  all  that  had  happened,  I should  not  have  been 
surprised  when  one  Sunday  morning  George  followed  Mac 
into  the  pew  at  the  back  of  the  church,  but  I was!  I was 
more  surprised  still,  two  years  later,  to  find  George  directing 
a boys’  camp  and  doing  a first-rate  job  as  a Christian  coun- 
selor. But  I hadn’t  been  aware  then  that  Mac  was  an  evan- 
gelist! 

As  I mentioned,  Mac  was  a most  improbable  person  to  be 
an  evangelist.  Come  to  think  of  it,  so  were  many  others 
whom  God  used  in  His  kingdom,  including  the  Apostle  Paul. 

□ 

Vietnam 

I stand  within  my  sunny  door; 

The  day  is  calm  and  sweet. 

My  tall  lad  turns  and  waves  to  me 
And  whistles  down  the  street. 

Dear  God!  To  think  on  Your  good  earth 
War’s  deadly  bombs  yet  roar. 

And  countless  mothers  weep  for  sons 
Who’ll  wave  to  them  no  more! 

— Beth  Robertson. 


Let  the  Widow  Do  It 

By  Levi  C.  Hartzler 

Jesus  commended  the  widow  who  gave  her  two  mites  to 
the  temple  treasury  not  because  of  the  amount  that  she  gave 
but  because  of  the  percentage.  This  incident  should  give  our 
churches  reason  to  reexamine  their  giving  each  year.  We 
accept  the  fact  that  our  wages  or  earnings  must  go  up 
annually  to  keep  up  with  increased  living  costs.  Do  we  figure 
the  same  percentages  in  our  giving? 

For  the  coming  year  giving  will  need  to  increase  5 percent 
in  order  to  keep  the  current  General  Mission  Board  program 
operating.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  begin  to  adjust  our  giving 
each  year  to  meet  the  increased  costs  because  of  inflation? 

None  of  us  will  need  to  emulate  the  widow’s  percentage 
to  keep  the  program  operating.  We  will  not  even  need  to 
attain  her  percentage  to  meet  additional  spiritual  needs  in 
the  world.  All  we  need  to  do  to  make  room  for  expansion 
in  the  total  program  of  the  church  is  to  increase  our  per- 
centage to  one  tenth  of  the  widow’s. 

God  has  given  the  church  consecrated  and  responsible 
leaders.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  give  as  God  has  pros- 
pered us?  Jesus  didn’t  suggest  that  the  widow  should  give 
less  even  though  He  didn’t  agree  with  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  temple.  Let  us  do  a little  soul-searching  on 
our  knees  and  determine  to  up  that  percentage  giving  in  the 
coming  year.  Shouldn’t  we  be  able  to  do  one-tenth  as  well 
as  the  widow? 

— from  The  Gospel  Evangel. 


Keep  Close  to  Your  Guide 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 

We  are  told  that  in  the  giant  Mammoth  Cave,  there  is  a 
large  room  called  “The  Cathedral.”  At  the  start  of  each 
tour,  the  cave  guide  climbs  onto  a rock  and  says,  “I  will 
preach  you  a short  sermon.  It  is,  KEEP  CLOSE  TO 
YOUR  GUIDE.” 

Tourists  have  no  trouble  seeing  why  this  is  a good  sermon 
to  follow.  Narrow  passages,  dark  tunnels,  and  yawning 
precipices  would  make  the  tour  a terror  if  the  guide  would 
not  be  there. 

Just  the  same,  it  is  hard  to  find  your  way  through  life 
without  the  Guide,  Jesus  Christ,  lighting  the  way.  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  always  watching  us,  and  if  we  draw 
near  to  Him,  He  will  draw  near  to  us. 

Many  are  not  enjoying  their  Christian  experience  because 
they  are  not  following  the  true  Guide.  They  drink  at  the 
fast-moving  water,  while  we  need  to  take  time  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  springs  of  life.  Jesus  said,  “I  am  come  that 
. . [ye]  might  have  life,  and  that  . . [ye]  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  Follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  walk  with  Him 
into  each  tomorrow,  confident  that  the  Guide  will  never  for- 
sake or  leave  you. 
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Liberty, 

Not 

License 

By  Norman  G.  Shenic 

History  shows  that  churches  have  disagreed,  misunder- 
stood, and  divided  over  trivial  matters  of  little  consequence. 
Those  problems  seemed  big  to  those  involved  at  the  time 
and  now  we  look  back  and  say  that  some  were  trivial  mat- 
ters. 

Who  decides  today  what  is  insignificant  and  what  is  of 
significant  importance?  What  principles  do  we  find  in  God’s 
Word  to  guide  us  today  so  that  the  churches  of  our  genera- 
tion do  not  further  fragment  and  divide? 

Two  weeks  ago  I spoke  on  the  lordship  of  Christ  and  no 
one  asked  me  to  what  extent  or  how  far  we  own  His  lord- 
ship.  However,  when  I recently  made  a few  remarks  about 
freedom,  self-fulfillment,  self-expression,  and  suggested  that 
we  should  be  less  self-conscious  about  the  opinions  of  others 
and  more  concerned  about  the  real  needs  of  people,  a 
number  of  you  asked  to  what  extent  we  disregard  the  opin- 
ions of  others  and  do  as  we  please. 

Let  us  look  again  at  Christian  liberty  and  freedom  and 
then  think  together  about  responsibility  and  certain  restric- 
tive principles.  The  psalmist  tells  us  there  is  liberty  and 
freedom  while  seeking  God’s  will.  Ps.  119:45.  Jesus  quotes 
the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Lk.  4:18,  stating  that  the  gospel  lib- 
erates and  sets  free.  Jesus  further  says  that  the  truth  makes 
us  free.  Jn.  8:32. 

Paul  says  in  Rom.  6:6,  that  we  are  free  from  sin  and  set 
free  to  bear  good  fruit.  Likewise,  in  Rom.  8:1,  2 he  says 
that  we  are  free  from  the  power  and  control  of  sin  and 
at  liberty  to  walk  in  the  Spirit.  Then  in  2 Cor.  3:17,  he 
says  in  the  Spirit  there  is  real  liberty.  Peter  then  tells  us 
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not  to  use  this  liberty  for  a cloak  of  maliciousness.  1 Pet. 
2:15,  16.  This  leads  us  to  look  carefully  at  restrictive  prin- 
ciples in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  and  freedom. 

According  to  Rom.  13:10 — 15:3,  we  find  significant  prin- 
ciples to  guide  us  through  change  and  controversial  issues. 
(I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  Norman  B.  Harrison  and  his 
expositional  notes  on  this  passage  in  the  book,  His  Salva- 
tion.) 

Christian  liberty  in  love  will  work  no  harm  to  a neighbor. 
The  time  is  short;  the  work  of  Christ  must  go  on.  Therefore, 
avoid  the  excesses  and  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
gratify  its  desires.  Let  us  never  center  life  around  the  ful- 
filling of  bodily  appetites. 

Accept  the  Weaker 

Paul  appeals  to  us  in  the  first  verses  of  chapter  14  to 
receive  and  accept  the  weaker  person.  We  need  to  learn  to 
accept  such  persons  without  attempting  to  settle  doubtful 
points.  We  should  not  get  into  disputes  with  each  other  over 
conduct.  In  fact,  this  passage  suggests  that  there  are  some 
matters  of  conduct  in  which  Christians  may  differ.  The 
eating  of  meat  is  the  issue  here,  and  this  he  says  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong. 

To  illustrate  this,  Mrs.  A,  who  is  an  uninhibited  person, 
has  no  scruples  about  the  slaughtering  of  meats,  goes  to 
the  supermarket,  asks  no  questions,  but  quickly  purchases 
some  meat.  However,  Mrs.  B happened  to  be  there  and  she 
saw  all  that  happened  and  was  grieved  because  she  knew 
that  the  meat  purchased  had  been  offered  in  idol  worship. 
Now  Mrs.  B also  bought  meat,  but  she  carefully  chose  a 
piece  that  had  never  been  near  the  idol  temples.  At  the 
supper  table  that  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B spoke  regretfully 
and  with  criticism  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A and  their  loose 
indulgence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B even  contemplated  leaving 
the  church  as  a protest.  Now  which  one  of  these  well- 
meaning  Christian  couples  could  be  right?  Might  they  both 
be  right? 

The  first  couple  believed  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  the 
Bible  supports  this  view.  Meat  offered  to  carved  bits  of 
wood  or  stone  is  unharmed  and  unchanged,  so  only  the 
weak  need  refuse  it.  In  light  of  the  Scriptures,  we  might 
agree  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A have  reasons  to  believe  and  feel 
as  they  do. 

However,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B see  idols  in  red  letters.  These 
idols  stand  for  a cursed  system  that  has  darkened  and  de- 
graded humanity  more  than  any  other  thing  in  their  gener- 
ation. Now  how  could  a Christian  couple  overlook  this?  How 
can  anyone  who  is  Christian  have  any  part  with  these 
works  of  darkness  which  the  Scriptures  clearly  would  con- 
demn? So  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B 
have  good  and  valid  reasons  to  believe  and  feel  as  they  do. 

If  both  are  right,  does  that  mean  everyone  is  free  to  do 
as  he  pleases  just  as  long  as  he  has  good  reasons?  God 
forbid!  Matters  like  this  which  are  doubtful  or  not  self- 
determined  must  be  exposed  to  further  biblical  principles  and 
questions.  Which  attitude  leads  to  the  more  Christian  con- 
duct? Neither  should  condemn  the  other.  Neither  should  try 
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to  prove  the  other  wrong  and  themselves  right.  Each  should 
rather  apply  the  several  principles  given  in  this  chapter. 

Regard  for  Personal  Liberty 

The  first  distinct  principle  is  the  regard  for  personal  lib- 
erty. We  cannot  read  the  first  dozen  verses  here  (Romans 
14)  without  clearly  recognizing  a respect  for  the  individual 
conscience  and  person.  We  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  a brother  who  is  a Christian  and  who  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  God.  People  are  different  and  we  should  make 
allowances  for  this.  Criticizing  judgment  will  not  help 
change  the  unworthy  conduct  of  a fellow  Christian.  Our 
fellow  brother  is  not  our  own  servant  but  the  servant  of 
God.  We  may  differ  conscientiously,  but  we  are  both  under 
the  lordship  of  Christ.  Someday  we  are  going  to  be  judged, 
not  by  our  own  standards  or  the  standards  of  another,  but  by 
God’s  standard.  Each  of  us  must  give  account  ourselves  and 
none  will  dare  say,  “Well,  everybody  else  does  it,”  or  “My 
parents  did  not  seem  to  care,”  or  “My  preacher  allowed  it.” 

Rom.  14:13  helps  us  to  move  from  one  principle  to  the 
next.  Let  us  stop  judging  each  other.  Let  us  not  limit  our 
brother’s  personal  liberty  by  our  own  human  judgment,  but 
let  each  of  us  limit  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
liberty. 

The  second  clear  principle  then  is  regard  for  our  neigh- 
bor’s good.  We  must  regard  our  neighbor’s  welfare.  And  this 
second  principle  limits  the  first.  One  may  enjoy  swinging 
his  arms  for  body-building  exercises  at  appropriate  places, 
but  if  swinging  my  arms  strikes  my  neighbor  in  the  face,  1 
am  wrong.  My  personal  liberty  ceases  out  of  regard  for  my 
neighbor’s  rights  and  feelings.  So  this  second  principle — re- 
gard for  our  neighbor’s  good — limits  or  restricts  the  first 
principle — regard  for  personal  liberty. 

Closer  Accord 

As  we  mature  and  grow  as  Christians,  we  move  up  in 
this  second  principle  and  find  ourselves  in  closer  accord  one 
with  another.  The  more  Christlike  in  self-sacrifice,  the  more 
we  grow  to  be  like  each  other  in  everyday  conduct.  Some- 
thing harmless  in  itself  may  be  harmful  if  it  is  seen  as  evil 
by  another.  Paul  says  self-discipline  will  cause  us  to  give 
up  any  self-gratification  or  any  self-liberty  if  it  is  going  to 
hurt  any  other  person.  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  seek  not 
personal  pleasure,  but  we  give  primary  consideration  to 
spiritual  values.  Therefore,  our  neighbor’s  good  dictates 
a denial  of  self  in  any  and  all  matters  that  may  cause 
someone  to  stumble  or  to  be  offended  or  to  be  made  weak. 
We  gladly  give  each  other  personal  liberty  without  judging 
motives  but  at  the  same  time  we  renounce  our  own  personal 
liberties  or  rights  for  our  neighbor’s  good  and  say  with 
Paul,  “Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  . . . 
[stumble],  I will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest 
1 make  my  brother  to  . . . [stumble].” 

Regard  for  God's  Glory 

The  third  great  principle  here  is  that  of  regard  for  God’s 
glory.  Any  questions  not  covered  by  the  first  two  principles 


outlined  here  will  always  be  covered  by  this  third  one — do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.  A life  of  faith  brings  our  personal 
decision-making  under  the  test  of  God’s  personal  will  for  us. 
A life  of  faith  under  these  principles  is  truly  free  from 
condemnation.  Faith  is  a personal  relationship — God  to  man 
and  man  to  God.  This  kind  of  faith,  this  kind  of  primary 
relationship,  lifts  decisions  above  the  crowd  psychology.  We 
do  not  find  answers  in  whether  or  not  everybody  else  does 
it.  It  is  not  a matter  of  what  others  do  because  in  our 
listening  ear,  Jesus  is  whispering,  “What  is  that  to  thee? 
follow  thou  me.” 

We  seek  liberty  because  we  all  want  real  happiness  and 
here  we  are  told  that  we  can  be  happy  if  we  are  not  con- 
demned by  the  things  which  we  do.  Paul  says,  “Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.” 

Jesus  is  our  example  in  this.  The  mature  should  help  the 
weaker  ones  and  not  please  self.  All  should  please  our 
neighbor  for  their  good  to  edification.  Jesus  pleased  not  self 
but  wholly  sought  the  glory  of  God. 

How  do  these  principles  help  us  face  current  issues?  May 
the  Christian  dance,  drink,  smoke,  or  do  a dozen  other 
more  controversial  things?  God’s  Holy  Spirit  anticipated  all 
such  questions.  Is  He  not  saying  to  us  in  this  passage 
that  Christian  conduct  will  not  be  pressed  into  a rigid  mold 
of  rules  and  regulations?  These  principles — regard  for 
personal  liberty,  regard  for  our  neighbor’s  good,  and  doing 
all  for  God’s  glory — provide  for  every  one  of  us  who  is  will- 
ing to  be  led  out  of  our  self-seeking  into  the  lofty  realms  of 
glorifying  God. 

The  only  good  you  can  see  in  some  of  these  things  that 
we  so  badly  want  to  do  is  that  under  principle  number  one 
they  might  pass,  while  at  the  same  time  such  conduct 
seldom  measures  up  to  principle  number  two  regarding  our 
neighbor’s  good.  And  if  certain  questions  would  yet  not  be 
covered,  certainly  we  must  still  check  it  against  the  third 
principle — will  it  glorify  God? 

If  I try  to  defend  what  I allow  in  my  life  under  the  low- 
est level  of  principle  number  one,  then  it  is  evidence  of 
selfish  sin  and  it  is  just  such  selfishness  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  sin.  Is  it  not  such  selfishness  which  is  checkmating 
or  hindering  the  cause  of  Christ  today  more  than  anything 
else?  Let  us  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  cause  us  to 
openly  examine  some  of  the  inconsistencies  which  we  have 
allowed  in  our  lives  for  many  years  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  recent  inconsistencies  that  have  become  evident  among 
us.  Self-indulgence  saps  at  the  root  of  whatever  spiritual 
qualities  we  might  have  and  yields  its  victim  only  defeat. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  love’s  brotherhood  in  which  every 
member  is  vitally  involved  in  building  each  other  up  in 
the  faith.  Therefore,  beloved,  having  examined  ourselves 
first,  you  who  are  spiritual  restore;  strengthen  those  who 
are  weak;  speak  the  truth  in  love;  admonish  with  all  long- 
suffering;  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  deal  kindly  and  in 
love  with  each  other  unto  the  edification  of  the  total  body. 
This,  I believe,  is  Christian  liberty  with  purpose  and  not 
license.  □ 
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On  the  Theme— The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


A Mennonite  congregation  in  a northern  Ohio  community 
met  on  a Sunday  morning  and  worshiped  the  Lord  together. 
Among  the  visitors  was  a professional  sociologist  from  a 
nearby  state  university.  Because  of  his  training  he  could 
observe  many  things  missed  by  the  layman  and  very  ably 
describe  many  facets  of  the  worship  service  and  the  actions 
of  the  people  making  up  the  brotherhood. 

Given  more  time,  his  description  and  explanations  could 
cover  the  daily  lives  of  the  brethren.  He  could  describe  what 
is  done,  the  overt  behavior,  the  visible  actions  and  mani- 
festations. By  listening,  probing,  and  questioning,  he  could 
determine,  to  a considerable  degree,  what  the  people  be- 
lieve. He  would  be  able,  given  the  opportunity,  to  find  out 
what  the  people  know  about  the  church  and  the  Scriptures 
and  their  traditions.  Surely  he  would  be  able  to  describe 
what  they  say  they  feel  about  their  religious  experiences. 
And  finally,  he  could  by  observation  and  investigation  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  the  rituals,  beliefs,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
periences in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  brother- 
hood as  a whole.  But  would  all  of  this  be  a complete  por- 
trayal of  Christian  brotherhood?  Would  this  be  an  adequate 
explanation  of  it?  As  important  and  needful  as  each  of  the 
above  is  separately  and  all  of  them  together,  I submit  that 
it  is  not  adequate. 

The  Spiritual  Dimension 

There  is  a dimension  that  is  missing.  Man  is  a spiritual 
being;  he  has  a spiritual  nature.  This  spiritual  nature  of 
man  and  the  spiritual  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood  would 
not  be  described  by  the  sociologist’s  explanation  because  this 
man,  according  to  his  stated  position,  is  a strict  empiricist, 
and  makes  no  profession  of  Christianity,  and  thus  far  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  personality  and  religious  experience  has 
defied  empirical  explanation  by  social  scientists. 

A brotherhood  of  believers  is  more  than  a mere  organiza- 
tion. Otherwise,  it  might  be  described  as  one  would  a fra- 
ternity or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Engineers.  The 
church  is  not  a clique  or  clan.  The  bond  of  Christian 
brotherhood  is  not  to  be  economic,  social,  political,  or  even 
philosophical;  it  is  a spiritual  bond  in  Christ.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  others  are  dispensed  with,  because  they  are  not, 
but  it  is  to  say  that  the  primary  bond  is  spiritual.  It  is  not 
some  vague  bond  with  an  impersonal  creed;  it  is  a dynamic 
bond  with  a living  person.  It  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
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of  Christ  in  the  Christian.  1 Jn.  5:11;  Rom.  12:5.  This  spirit- 
ual bond  growing  out  of  man’s  vertical  relationship  with  God 
gives  the  added  dimension  to  his  relationship  with  his 
brethren — the  spiritual  dimension. 

It  is  important  that  this  is  recognized.  In  most  cases  it 
is  probably  overlooked  or  ignored  with  the  resultant  super- 
ficial understanding.  It  is  similar  to  the  distinction  between 
biblical  nonresistance  and  humanistic  pacifism.  A superficial 
survey  would  show  many  similarities  and  would  likely  miss 
the  key  distinction,  the  genius  and  driving  force  of  the  way 
of  love.  Humanism  has  a horizontal  relationship  only;  bibli- 
cal nonresistance  hras  the  horizontal,  but  in  addition,  a 
vertical  one — between  God  and  man.  The  Christian  brother- 
hood has  this  additional  dimension  that  other  organizations 
do  not  have — a vertical  one,  or  the  spiritual  dimension. 

The  Structural  Dimension 

The  Christian  brotherhood  transcends  economic,  political, 
and  social  systems,  yet  is  influenced  by  them.  In  its  true 
function,  it  is  not  a slave  to  any.  It  seeks  to  use  these  cul- 
tural accretions  as  a means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in 
themselves.  None  of  these  systems  must  be  equated  with 
Christianity,  such  as  the  error  of  equating  Christianity  with 
capitalism.  This  calls  for  alertness  and  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  brotherhood  to  maintain  proper  balance  and  per- 
spective. This  lacking,  the  secondary  things,  the  means  to 
an  end,  will  become  the  primary. 

The  brotherhood  is  not  a colony  or  group  guided  only  by 
instinct,  such  as  a colony  of  ants,  or  a hive  of  bees.  God 
has  given  man  the  power  of  choice  and  has  given  purpose 
to  life.  For  this  reason  the  organizational  structure  must 
remain  flexible  and  adaptable  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
brotherhood  and  advance  the  cause  of  Christ.  Where  it  be- 
comes static  and  inflexible,  new  opportunities  cannot  be 
exploited  and  the  swing  to  professionalism  will  be  hastened. 
Professionalism  militates  against  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Neither  elaborate  legislation  nor  legalism  can  produce 
brotherhood.  It  must  grow  spontaneously  from  members  in 
union  with  Christ.  This  union  will  make  possible  unity  in 
diversity  (Gal.  3:28),  and  remove  man-made  barriers.  Onesi- 
mus  must  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  Phile- 
mon. Respect  of  persons  (Jas.  2)  is  unbiblical;  so  is  respect 
of  race,  occupation,  and  education.  Without  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  the  congregation  becomes  merely  another  or- 
ganization and  protective  barriers  will  be  erected  by  vested 
interests. 
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The  brotherhood  must  determine  what  is  important  and 
then  set  about  to  provide  and  keep  open  channels  so  that 
individuals  may  become  what  they  should.  This  has  tre- 
mendous implications  for  the  various  phases  of  the  Christian 
life  and  education.  Each  individual  needs  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  unique  contribution  through  the  exercise  of  his 
gifts.  1 Cor.  12  and  14.  If  this  does  not  occur,  the  congrega- 
tion will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  formal  and  a hier- 
archical structure  will  take  shape.  The  more  a brother  is 
noted  by  the  contribution  he  can  make  to  the  brotherhood, 
rather  than  by  weekday  vocation,  the  less  likely  will  there 
develop  a rigid  stratification  within  the  brotherhood. 

The  brotherhood  is  not  a hierarchy  nor  a caste  system. 
Ordination  does  not  lift  a man  above  his  brethren  and  make 
him  spiritually  superior.  There  is  a difference  of  responsi- 
bility, to  be  sure,  and  the  position  is  to  be  respected,  but 
the  minister  is  still  one  of  the  brethren.  Last  names  and 
family  backgrounds  should  not  determine  eligibility  for  office; 
it  should  be  a satisfactory  spiritual  experience  and  life.  One 
more  thing,  the  brotherhood  church  begins  at  the  point 
where  one  can  call  his  brother  “Brother.”  This  has  implica- 
tions for  the  use  of  titles  of  address,  such  as  Rev.,  Dr.,  etc. 
The  use  of  “Brother”  and  “Sister”  might  be  objectionable 
to  some  because  of  its  use  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  since 
when  do  they  have  a monopoly  on  such  biblical  terms? 

The  Behavioral  Dimension 

Let  it  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  this  dimension  has  to  do 
with  the  fruit,  not  the  root  of  man’s  relationship  with  God. 
Man  is  saved  by  grace,  not  by  works  of  merit.  He  is  not 
saved  by  some  system  of  points  accumulated  during  a life- 
time, as  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  who  recently  visited  our 
home  apparently  were  trying  to  do. 

The  fruit  of  this  spiritual  bond,  first  with  Christ,  and  then 
with  our  fellowmen,  will  show  itself  in  overt  behavior  differ- 
ent from  unregenerate  man.  This  is  what  Paul  meant  when 
he  mentioned  good  works  over  and  over  in  Titus.  (See 
1:16;  2:7;  2:14;  3:1;  3:8;  3:14.)  Both  the  bond  and  its  goal  are 
mentioned  in  Ephesians:  “For  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them”  (2:10).  These 
good  works  are  outward  expressions  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spir- 
it. Gal.  5:22,  23.  Public  testimonies  to  the  saving  and  sus- 
taining grace  of  Christ  will  be  heard  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic. These  will  not  be  the  result  of  “pump  priming”  exer- 
cises, but  spontaneous  expressions  by  those  who  have  in 
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some  new  measure  experienced  the  richness  of  being  in 
Christ.  A self-proclaimed  agnostic  visiting  our  congregation 
remarked  that  one  of  the  things  that  impressed  him  was  the 
informality  of  our  services — informal  enough  that  individual 
testimonies  were  given  during  the  morning  service. 

The  brotherhood  is  subject  to  the  same  physical,  psycho- 
logical, and  sociological  laws  as  any  other  group  of  similar 
size  and  background.  It  is  not  elevated  to  some  unreal  or 
ideal  plateau  of  isolated  or  superhuman  existence.  But  the 
Christian  brotherhood  has  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  working  with  these  same  laws  and  making  them  opera- 
tive to  the  glory  of  God.  This  ministry  makes  possible  rich 
and  victorious  living,  individually  and  corporately.  This  is 
the  secret  of  keeping  the  brotherhood  a brotherhood  and  of 
overcoming  the  pressures  leading  away  from  it. 

The  brotherhood  is  to  be  characterized  by  reciprocity — 
giving  and  receiving,  as  a counseling  community;  by  accept- 
ance— of  all  the  brethren,  not  just  kin  or  clan;  by  self- 
control — instead  of  rash  judgments,  censoriousness;  by  in- 
volvement— both  within  and  without  the  brotherhood;  by 
sharing — not  only  of  money  and  things,  but  of  selves;  by 
group  solidarity — not  extreme  individualism  so  prevalent  to- 
day. 

True  brotherhood  will  go  beyond  the  simple  toleration, 
beyond  a cool  welcome,  to  an  active  involvement  in  seeking 
the  welfare  of  a brother  of  different  skin  color.  An  example 
is  the  brother  in  our  congregation  who  went  to  considerable 
sacrifice  to  save  a nonwhite  Christian  family  from  existence 
in  a large  city  ghetto  by  providing  a dwelling  and  employ- 
ment in  the  home  community.  Actions  such  as  this  are 
positive  expressions  of  brotherhood  and  go  far  beyond  the 
mere  statement  of  a position  on  paper.  Until  such  expressions 
are  evident,  noble  statements  of  position  are  hollow  and 
meaningless. 

Godly  behavior  is  to  be  exercised  to  those  outside  the 
fold.  Mt.  5:43-48.  This  will  result  in  acts  unexpected,  such 
as  the  brethren  serving  in  MDS  south  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
after  a tornado.  Their  offer  to  help  was  so  unusual  and  sur- 
prising that  some  people  who  were  offered  help  wanted  to 
check  with  the  local  police  or  with  their  lawyers  first  before 
permitting  them  to  begin  with  the  cleanup. 

The  law  of  love  is  the  standard  of  conduct  in  the  brother- 
hood. Behavior  springing  from  other  motives  detracts  from 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  brotherhood.  “By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another”  (Jn.  13:35).  □ 
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A Parable  of  Two  Missionaries 

By  Max  Ediger 


A missionary  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a people 
who  were  very  poor  spiritually  and  materially.  For  years  he 
labored,  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  His  labors  were  re- 
warded as  many  people  came  to  accept  this  Word  as  the 
Truth. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  to  the  missionary  that  the  group 
of  believers  needed  a church  in  which  to  worship.  He 
thought,  “These  people  are  very  poor.  They  cannot  afford 
to  build  a nice  church;  therefore  I will  write  to  my  friends 
at  home  and  ask  them  for  help.  ” 

So  he  wrote  his  friends  and  told  them  of  his  need.  They 
responded  by  sending  a large  sum  of  money. 

Then  he  told  the  believers,  “I  have  been  given  money 
to  build  a church.  We  will  build  a large,  beautiful  church. 
I will  pay  wages  to  all  who  will  help.” 

The  people  were  very  happy.  They  all  worked  hard.  They 
built  the  church  of  beautiful  red  bricks  and  with  a metal 
roof.  The  floor  was  made  of  cement,  and  windows  and 
benches  were  ordered  from  many  miles  away  so  that  they 
would  be  very  nice. 

The  people  loved  the  new  church  and  they  loved  their 
wages.  When  the  church  was  finished,  people  came  from 
near  and  far  to  listen  to  the  missionary  and  to  see  the 
church  which  he  had  built. 

The  church  grew  and  grew  until  it  was  very  large.  One 
day  the  people  gathered  together  and  said,  ‘‘We  now  need 
a school  for  our  children  and  the  church  needs  to  be  en- 
larged. We  are  very  poor;  let  us  ask  the  missionary  if  he 
will  help  us.” 

So  they  asked  the  missionary.  He  in  turn  asked  his 
friends,  who  sent  their  money.  The  missionary  built  a 
beautiful  new  school  and  enlarged  the  church.  He  also  paid 
the  people  wages  for  helping. 

The  people  were  very  happy  and  said,  “The  missionary 
has  built  a beautiful  mission  here.  We  are  happy  that  we 
can  worship  in  his  church  and  send  our  children  to  his 
school.” 

And  the  church  grew. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  the  missionary  to 
leave.  He  told  his  people,  “The  church  and  school  are  now 
yours.  Take  good  care  of  them.” 

In  a few  years  the  roof  of  the  church  began  to  sag  and 
windows  and  benches  needed  repairing.  The  people  said, 
“We  are  very  poor;  we  have  no  money  for  repairs.  Where 
is  the  missionary,  so  that  he  can  repair  his  church  and 
school?” 

But  the  missionary  was  gone  and  the  church  and  the 
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school  went  unrepaired  until  they  were  no  longer  beautiful. 
The  people  stopped  attending  church  and  the  children  went 
off  to  another  school.  One  day  the  roof  of  the  church  fell  in 
and  the  missionary’s  school  was  attended  only  by  the  hungry 
termites. 

Years  later,  only  a few  people  could  remember  the  beauti- 
ful church  and  school  which  the  missionary  built. 

II 

A missionary  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a people 
who  were  v^ry  poor  spiritually  and  materially.  For  years  he 
labored,  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  His  labors  were  re- 
warded because  many  people  came  to  accept  this  Word  as 
the  Truth. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  to  the  missionary  that  the  group 
of  believers  needed  a church  in  which  to  worship. 

He  thought,  “These  people  are  very  poor.  They  cannot 
afford  to  build  a big  beautiful  church.  But  this  church  must 
be  theirs  and  so  they  must  build  it  with  their  own  hands 
and  with  their  own  materials.  Even  if  it  is  not  so  nice,  it 
will  be  theirs.” 

So  he  told  the  believers,  “It  is  good  to  have  a church  in 
which  to  worship.  Let  us  get  together  and  build  one.  Each 
man  must  donate  his  share  of  material  and  labor.” 

So  they  began  building  their  church.  They  made  it  of 
sun-dried  mud  bricks  with  a grass  roof.  The  benches  were 
only  logs  lying  on  the  dirt  floor,  and  the  windows  had  no 
glass  because  the  people  could  not  afford  to  buy  any.  The 
church  was  not  large  and  beautiful,  but  the  people  loved  it 
because  it  was  their  church  which  they  had  built. 

The  church  grew  and  grew  until  the  small  mud  building 
could  no  longer  hold  all  the  people. 

The  people  gathered  together  and  said,  “Our  church  is  no 
longer  big  enough  and  we  need  a school  for  our  children. 
We  are  very  poor,  but  if  we  all  work  together  we  can  build 
a school  and  enlarge  our  church.  ” 

So  they  built  a mud  brick  school  and  a larger  mud  brick 
church  and  each  man  did  his  share  of  the  work. 

The  people  were  very  happy  and  said,  “We  now  have 
a bigger  church  to  worship  in  and  a school  for  our  children. 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  our  blessings.” 

The  church  continued  to  grow. 

Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  the  missionary 
to  leave.  He  told  the  people,  “Continue  with  your  work, 
and  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  you.” 

And  the  people  did  continue  working  together,  taking 
care  of  the  church  and  the  school  which  they  had  built. 
Years  later  when  only  a few  people  could  remember  the 
missionary,  the  church  was  still  growing.  □ 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


God  Speaks! 

By  Merry  Mary  Yoder 

“Mary  Yoder,  do  you  love  Me  better  than  anything  or 
anyone?” 

“Yes,  Lord,  I do.” 

“Feed  My  lambs.”  (Lambs  are  young.) 

“Mary  Yoder,  do  you  love  Me?” 

“Lord,  You  know  I do.” 

“Feed  My  sheep.”  (Sheep  are  grown-up.) 

“Mary  Yoder,  do  you  love  Me?” 

“Lord,  You  know  everything.  You  know  I love  You.” 
“Feed  My  sheep.  Honestly,  I tell  you,  when  you  were 
young,  you  got  ready  and  went  where  you  wanted  to  go. 
When  you  get  old,  you  will  ask  for  help.  Someone  else  will 
get  you  ready,  and  take  you  where  you  wouldn’t  dream  of 
going.  Follow  Me!” 

“Father,  many  of  my  Christian  sisters  don’t  see  things  my 
way.  Which  of  us  is  right?  What  is  their  responsibility?” 

“If  they  shall  live  in  this  neighborhood  forever,  why 
should  that  bother  you?  You  follow  Me!” 

“Thank  You,  Lord,  for  speaking  to  me.” 

© o o 

The  Bible  is  not  concerned  about  how  fast  we  are  going 
but  where  we  are  going.  We  are  often  amazed  at  the  speed 
of  today.  I heard  of  a lady  who  called  the  airlines.  “How 
long,”  she  asked,  “does  it  take  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to 
Los  Angeles?”  The  airline  clerk  while  turning  to  the  sched- 
ule said,  just  a minute.  The  lady  said  “Thank  you”  polite- 
ly and  hung  up. 

In  a changing  world  we  have  recourse  to  an  unchanging 
word. 

© o o 

Somebody  wrote  to  a magazine  editor  the  other  day, 
Your  magazine  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.”  He  an- 
swered, “It  never  has  been.” 

© o o 

The  joy  of  motherhood  is  what  a mother  experiences  when 
all  the  children  are  finally  in  bed. 

© o © 

A minister  named  Jordan  had  a son  in  college.  When  final 
exams  came  around,  he  asked  the  boy  to  let  him  know  as 
soon  as  possible  what  the  results  were.  A few  days  later  the 
father  received  a telegram,  as  follows:  “Hymn  254,  verse  5, 
last  two  lines.”  The  minister  picked  up  the  hymnal,  turned 
to  the  designated  selection,  and  read:  “Sorrow  vanquished, 
labor  ended,  Jordan  passed.” 

o o o 

“Nature  gave  men  two  ends — one  to  sit  on  and  one  to 
think  with,”  observed  George  Kirkpatrick.  “Ever  since  then 
man’s  success  or  failure  has  been  dependent  on  the  one  he 
used  most.  Leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  are  quite  obviously 
among  those  who  use  most  the  end  to  think  with.” 

© o o 

Unselfishness  and  Happiness  are  twins. 


Explanation 

(By  a Five-Year-Old) 

Last  night  I saw  a falling  star. 

I think  that  I know  why: 

A baby  angel  rolled  it  off 
A high  cliff  in  the  sky! 

— Beth  Robertson. 

Gossip  runs  down  more  people  than  automobiles. 

Be  a candle  if  you  cannot  be  a lighthouse. 

Doing  nothing  is  the  most  tiresome  job  in  the  world — be- 
cause you  cannot  stop  and  rest. 

In  the  olden  days,  if  a father  found  his  son  on  the  wrong 
track,  he  provided  the  switching  facilities. 

A chip  on  the  shoulder  indicates  there  is  wood  higher  up. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  mansions  in  the  skies  cannot  be 
built  out  of  mud  thrown  at  others. 

Backsliding  begins  when  knee- bending  stops. 

Discipline  yourself  so  that  others  won’t  have  to. 

A person  can  be  accurately  measured  by  the  size  of  the  thing 
that  makes  him  angry. 

Aim  high.  It  s no  harder  on  the  gun  to  knock  the  feathers 
off  an  eagle  than  to  knock  the  fur  off  a skunk. — Kidron, 
Ohio,  bulletin. 


Killing  the  Wrong  Cat 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

I still  remember  how,  as  a young  boy,  I once  mistreated  a 
cat  and  then  later  tried  to  kill  her.  The  sight  of  her  contin- 
ued to  stir  my  conscience  and  brought  back  memories  of  the 
hostility  I had  vented  on  her.  The  cat  was  innocent.  I was 
guilty.  I knew  of  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  my  guilt  than  to 
kill  the  cat.  As  I recall,  however,  the  cat  and  I later  made 
reconciliation  and  I loved  her  until  she  died  a natural  death. 

Is  it  not  true  that  I dislike  people  whom  I have  injured? 
People  who  injure  me,  I can  forgive.  But  with  those  whom  I 
have  injured,  it  is  much  harder  to  work  toward  reconciliation. 
All  of  us  like  to  see  ourselves  as  right,  and  if  we  need  to 
prove  this,  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  others  wrong 
so  that  we  appear  in  a good  light. 

When  I have  sinned  against  the  brotherhood,  I must  start 
finding  fault  with  the  brotherhood  or  else  confess  my  guilt. 
To  find  fault  is  the  easy  way  out.  We  are  even  willing  to 
ride  any  kind  of  horse  to  get  out.  We  will  start  a congrega- 
tion of  our  own,  call  it  an  attempt  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  world  with  “come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sep- 
arate as  a motto,  because  we  have  not  faced  up  to  our- 
selves and  our  own  guilt.  It  is  much  easier  to  kill  the  cat 
that  I have  injured  than  to  stroke  its  fur  until  it  purrs  again.! 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  team  of  130  Inter-Varsity  students 
and  20  staff  members  who  spent  Easter 
week  in  beach  evangelism  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale found  that  “many  of  the  8,000  colle- 
gians vacationing  there  were  very  open  to 
the  gospel  when  we  talked  to  them,”  ac- 
cording to  Pete  Hammond,  coordinator  of 
the  project.  He  commented  that  each  team 
member  had  at  least  one  significant  conver- 
sation with  a non-Christian  and  several 
had  the  opportunity  to  lead  others  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

“We  are  not  positive  of  the  exact  number 
of  conversions,  but  we  have  decision  cards 
for  44.  We’re  sure  there  are  others  whose 
cards  were  never  turned  in,”  Hammond 
said. 

o e e 

The  425-member  Central  Baptist  congre- 
gation in  suburban  Wayne  in  Philadelphia 
established  a $100,000  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Memorial  Fund,  declaring  it  would  mort- 
gage its  church  building  if  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  sum.  Action  by  the  predominantly 
white  American  Baptist  congregation  fol- 
lowed a four-hour  membership  meeting.  The 
fund  was  endorsed  by  a vote  of  127-43.  A 
two-thirds  majority  vote  was  required  for 
passage. 

© 0 • 

Protestant  ministers  are  dropping  out  of 
pastorates  at  an  alarming  rate — in  favor  of 
social  service,  urban  aid,  youth  work,  civil 
rights,  and  other  outreach  efforts.  The 
reason:  A recent  survey  indicates  that 

Protestant  clergymen  are  far  ahead  of  their 
congregations  in  their  awareness  of  crises 
in  our  society.  Affluent  congregations  don’t 
want  their  pastors  to  disturb  their  com- 
fortable estate.  The  pastors  want  to  be  a 
part  of  society’s  renewal. 

o o o 

The  special  exemption  from  taxation 
accorded  to  churches  on  their  unrelated 
business  income  ought  to  be  discontinued, 
a policy  statement  adopted  in  Dallas  by  the 
United  Methodist  Church  said. 

“We  believe  there  is  no  justification  for 
relieving  churches  of  the  obligation  of  re- 
porting their  earnings  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  charitable  organizations,”  a state- 
ment on  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
Church-Government  Relations  stated. 

Churches  were  urged  to  consider  “at  least 
the  following  factors  in  determining  their 
response  to  the  granting  of  immunity  from 
property  taxes.” 

1.  Responsibility  to  make  appropriate 
contribution  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  essential 
services  provided  by  the  government. 

2.  The  danger  that  churches  become  so 
dependent  upon  government  that  they 


compromise  their  integrity  or  fail  to  exert 
their  critical  influence  upon  public  policy. 

The  conference  also  supported  abolition 
of  all  special  privileges  accorded  to  clergy 
in  American  tax  laws  and  called  upon 
churches  to  deal  with  consequent  financial 
implications  for  their  ministers.  Discrimina- 
tion against  clergy  in  tax  legislation  should 
also  be  discontinued,  the  church  said. 

o © © 

The  United  Methodist  Church  will  stress 
personal  discipline  in  all  areas  for  its 
ministry  but  no  longer  will  specifically 
prohibit  smoking  and  drinking  for  the  clergy. 

In  the  longest  debate  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  newly  merged  denomination, 
proponents  of  the  change  argued  that  there 
should  be  voluntary,  not  coerced,  standards 
of  conduct. 

The  revision  will  appear  in  the  1968 
edition  of  the  Discipline,  book  of  church  law, 
of  the  denomination  formed  by  union  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  churches. 

© © © 

A family  receiving  a pandering  adver- 
tisement which  it  finds  offensive  has  au- 
thority under  a new  Federal  law  to  ask  that 
its  members  receive  no  more  mail  of  any 
kind  from  the  sender.  An  advertisement  is 
considered  pandering  if  it  offers  to  sell 
material  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
recipient,  "erotically  arousing  or  sexually 
provocative.”  The  material  can  be  in  the 
form  of  a display,  classified,  or  editorial- 
style  advertisement. 

The  individual  mail  patron  is  the  sole 
judge  of  whether  an  advertisement  is 
offensive  to  him.  If  you  or  your  family 
finds  that  the  material  offered  is  of  a 
pandering  nature,  send  offensive  advertise- 
ment, its  envelope,  and  signed  form  to 
postmaster  with  the  words,  “Request  for 
prohibitory  order,”  on  the  face  of  your 
envelope. 

O 0 O 

There  is  no  assurance  that  today’s 
graduates  of  top  theological  seminaries  can 
either  teach  the  Christian  faith  or  preach 
the  gospel,  Christian  education  specialists 
were  told  in  New  York. 

“Most  of  us  are  graduating  so-called  edu- 
cational specialists  who  are  not  really 
capable  of  doing  very  much,”  said  Dr.  C. 
Ellis  Nelson,  the  Skinner  and  McAlpin 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  addressed  the 
North  American  Regional  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 

“We  can’t  certify  that  when  these  stu- 
dents graduate  with  a BD  degree  that  they 
can  teach,  or  for  that  matter  that  they  can 


even  preach,”  Dr.  Nelson  said. 

He  complained  that  under  the  present 
system  of  theological  education,  seminaries 
are  turning  out  “generalists”  after  the 
requisite  two  or  three  years  of  post- 
graduate study,  instead  of  specialists  with 
developed  skills  and  competence  in  teaching. 

“They  can  think,”  he  went  on.  “They 
know  issues.  They  perform  well  in  com- 
mittees.” 

Then  he  added  in  a wry  aside:  “And 
they’re  pretty  good  at  striking.  I’ll  put 
our  students  up  with  any  of  them  when  it 
comes  to  organizing  a protest.” 


Two  million  South  Vietnamese,  or  almost 
one  eighth  of  the  population,  have  become 
official  refugees.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  displaced.  110,960  tons  of 
napalm  have  been  dropped  over  South 
Vietnam  since  the  end  of  1963.  150,000 
acres  of  crop-producing  land,  as  well  as 
500,000  acres  of  jungle  and  brush,  were 
defoliated  by  5 million  gallons  of  herbicide 
in  1967  alone.  None  of  the  43  provincial 
hospitals  are  considered  up  to  minimum 
standards  for  a developing  country  in  South- 
east Asia,”  according  to  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  Since  1961  more  than  300,000 
Vietnamese  and  American  military  personnel 
have  been  killed  while  a conservative  esti- 
mate would  place  civilian  deaths  at  approxi- 
mately four  times  that  figure.  (Above  figures 
are  taken  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and/or  Senatorial  hearings.) 


Sunday  schools,  as  now  constituted,  might 
well  be  abolished,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern) 
was  told  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dr.  William  B.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the 
board,  said,  “Perhaps  Sunday  school  would 
accomplish  more  and  interest  more  people 
if  it  were  not  limited  to  Sunday  morning 
52  times  a year. 

“Some  people  who  won’t  get  involved 
with  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  would  be 
quite  interested  in  a specific  short  course 
on  a specific  topic,”  he  said.  “A  weekend 
retreat,  where  you  have  36  hours  together 
for  intensive  Christian  study,  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a whole  year’s  Sunday  school  study, 
and  you  don’t  have  the  handicap  of  starting 
all  over  again  each  Sunday  morning. 

“One  possibility  for  improvement  in 
Christian  education,”  Dr.  Kennedy  said,  “is 
the  payment  of  teachers,  perhaps  no  more 
than  enough  to  reimburse  a busy  young 
mother  for  the  cost  of  a baby-sitter  during 
her  time  away  from  home. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Waltner  to  Keynote  Board  Meeting 


Erland  Waltner,  president  of  the  Menno- 
nite  World  Conference,  will  deliver  the 
kevnote  address,  “God  Loves  in  Grace, 
at  the  62nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  in  Kidron,  Ohio, 
July  3.  Also  featured  this  year  are  special 
activities  for  youth,  directed  by  Terry 
Burkhalter. 

The  theme  for  the  July  3-7  meeting  is 
“Adventure  in  Mission  with  emphasis 
being  placed  on  achieving  spiritual  growth 
in  the  small  Venture  Groups  coordinated  by 
Luke  Birkv.  Young  and  old  will  mix  in  the 
Venture  Groups  to  discuss  ideas  presented 
during  the  plenary  sessions. 

Waltner  is  currently  president  of  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
A former  professor  of  Bible  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege, Newton,  Kan.,  and  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Waltner  is  a member  of  the 
General  Conference  Board  of  Missions. 

Burkhalter,  a native  of  Kidron,  is  a 
rising  second-year  student  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  Biblical  Seminary.  He  has  served 


as  president  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  MYF 
and  has  participated  in  the  Young  Life  and 
Faith  at  Work  programs.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Central  Christian  High  School,  the  site 
for  the  meeting,  is  operated  by  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference.  Located 
in  Wayne  County,  Kidron  is  an  agricultural 
community  with  a high  concentration  of 
Mennonite  and  Amish  peoples. 

Host  pastor  Bill  Detweiler,  of  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  said,  “The  people  of 
the  Kidron  Church  and  community  are 
honored  by  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
1968  Mission  Board  meeting  in  our  area. 
We  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  assure 
our  guests  of  our  concern  for  their  com- 
fort and  provision  of  their  needs.’ 

He  added,  “In  addition  to  the  detailed 
planning  which  we  are  making,  we  w'ant  to 
be  even  more  alert  to  our  responsibility 
for  the  spiritual  dimension  of  the  sessions. 
Our  welcome  is  warm  in  anticipation  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Nursing  Students  Graduate 


Nursing  students  in  Goshen  College’s  Class  of  1968  are:  (Front  row)  Mervin  Mast,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Joann  Hendon,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Helene  Brechno,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Eunice  Schmucker, 
Louisville,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Howard  (Ethel  Smoker)  Oatman,  Gap,  Pa.;  Mrs.  James  (Cheryl 
Weldy)  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Suzanne  Chittick,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  Joan  Gibson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Wanda  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Second  row)  Jean  Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio;  Jean 
Hershey,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Anne  Sommer,  Normal,  111.;  Jane  Clemens,  Telford,  Pa.;  Barbara 
Souder,  Spring  City,  Pa.;  Marilyn  Quiring,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Mrs.  John  (Vivian  King)  Adams, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Vera  Schertz,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Third  row)  Mrs.  Daniel  (Elaine  Gerig)  Schrock, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Kathleen  Schertz,  Metamora,  111.;  Cheryl  Stock,  Peoria,  111.;  Juanita  Fike, 
Peace  Valley,  Mo.;  Ellen  Hemley,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lowell  (Claudia  Wolfe)  Rosen, 
Urbana,  Ind.;  Janet  Kropf,  Albany,  Ore.;  Ruth  Holderman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Duane 
(Dorotha  Shank)  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.  (Back  row)  Mary  Ann  Noll,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Constance  Post,  Demotte,  Ind.;  Cynthia  Williamson,  Kimmell,  Ind.;  Diane  Alderfer,  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mervin  (Kathy  Rensberger)  Meek,  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  Margaret  Wiedemer, 
Darien,  Wis.;  Donna  Nugent,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Terry  (Mary  Helen  Liechty)  Nofziger, 
Archbold,  Ohio. 


Accountant  Joins  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  Staff 


Wavne  D.  Kurtz  be- 
gan an  assignment  as 
accountant  for  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc., 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on 
May  20. 

Kurtz  was  graduated 
from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  this  year 
with  a BA  in  business 
administration.  He  is 
the  son  of  Jacob  M. 
and  Ada  M.  (Kauff- 
man) Kurtz  of  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Kurtz  served  two  years  of  Pax  in  Greece 
under  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  He  worked  in  an  agriculture 
and  village  development  program. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  is  producer  of 
The  Mennonite  Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart 
for  homemakers.  Other  productions  include 
Minute  Broadcasts  and  overseas  broadcasts 
in  six  languages.  Over  450  stations  release 
programs  each  week  produced  by  Mennonite 
Rm9nr9«;t«;  Inr 


Wayne  D.  Kurtz 


Appalachian  Seminar 
Instills  Enthusiasm 

The  second  Appalachian  evangelism-in- 
depth seminar  was  held  Apr.  22-26  at 
Camp  Nathanael,  Emmalena,  Ky. 

Pastor  Ralph  Bauer  shared  the  joy  that 
he  and  his  people  experienced  in  personal 
evangelism.  He  said  that  in  his  congregation 
alone  more  people  were  saved  in  seven 
months  than  in  the  previous  five  years.  This 
is  the  goal  of  Evangelism-in-Depth:  to  or- 
ganize churches  to  make  evangelism  their 
own  program. 

Juan  M.  Isais,  of  the  Latin  America  Mis- 
sion, defined  evangelism-in-depth  as  “essen- 
tially and  practically  a continuous  movement 
that  begins  in  the  believer  by  God  and  con- 
tinues in  him  apart  from  any  external  cir- 
cumstances,” and  that  it  “cannot  be  stopped 
or  hindered  by  any  external  circumstances 
because  its  power  is  within  as  a centrifugal 
force.”  Acts.  1:8. 

Attendants  w-ere  challenged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  “evangelism  is  not  social  work, 
or  even  a sideline,  but  a totality  of  life. 
Jesus’  whole  work  was  to  cause  men  to  be- 
lieve in  Himself.” 

Evangelism-in -depth  stresses  the  constant 
seeking  of  fresh,  up-to-date  methods,  re- 
membering that  tomorrow  we  will  have  to 
change. 

Evangelism-in-depth  is  an  attempt  to 
reach  every  person  in  a given  area  with  at 
least  one  opportunity  to  hear  the  gospel. 
Participants  visit  homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  jails;  they  hold  street  meetings  and 
seek  by  many  other  special  efforts  to  reach 
everyone. — Robert  Quackenbos. 
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Personal  Touch  Affects 

In  His  ministry,  Jesus  concentrated  on  in- 
dividuals, on  singular  people  in  their  individ- 
ual situations.  This  is  the  emphasis  we  try 
to  maintain  on  The  Mennonite  Hour — with 
some  interesting  results. 

In  a recent  trial  of  program  approach, 
five  different  subject-style  types  of  messages 
were  broadcast  over  The  Mennonite  Hour’s 
140  stations.  At  the  end  of  each  program 
the  title  was  given  and  free  copies  of  the 
talk  offered  to  interested  listeners.  Types  of 
messages  with  the  number  of  people  who 
responded  for  copies  follow: 

1.  Practical  everyday  situation  in  which 
following  Christ  will  make  a difference. 
Title:  “Who  Taught  You  to  Drive?” 
(responsible  driving) — 128  responses. 

2.  Interpersonal  problem  which  love  for 
Christ  and  Christ’s  love  for  vour  neigh- 
bor may  resolve.  Title:  “Indifference — 
the  Sin  Worse  Than  Sin”  (apathy  to 
other  people’s  problems) — 86  responses. 

3.  Personal  problem  of  internal  passions 
for  which  spiritual  resources  are  avail- 
able through  Christ.  Title:  “How  to 
Live  with  a Tiger”  (inner  passions  and 
tensions  which  destroy  life  and  peace) 
— 51  responses. 

4.  Subject-preaching,  for  evangelism  and 
instruction.  Title:  “Nothing  Sells  Like 
Sin”  (the  clever  persuasion  of  evil  in 
our  permissive  society) — 37  responses. 

5.  Theological-preaching,  for  evangelism 
and  instruction.  Title:  “Who  Is  Your 
Next  of  Kin?”  (man’s  origin,  nature, 
and  redemption) — 11  responses. 

Messages  which  grapple  with  the  problems 
and  decisions  people  face  in  daily  life  bring 
response.  Messages  which  “tell  them  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  told”  barely  get 
through.  We  must  “meet  them  where  they 
are.” 

Some  of  the  listener  responses  indicate 
the  success  of  these  efforts: 

“I  am  an  Ohio  State  Patrolman  and  reallv 
enjoyed  your  talk,  'Who  Taught  You  to 
Drive?’  I will  be  grateful  for  a copy,  if 
possible.” 

From  a professor  at  a Maryland  college: 

1 would  like  ...  to  congratulate  you  for 
your  human-interest,  that  is  to  say,  person- 
al, approach  in  your  ministry.  Several  of  us 
at  the  college  listen  and  enjoy  the  program. 

. . . Please  do  continue. 

“I  am  extremely  impressed  by  your  em- 
phatic denunciation  of  the  sin  of  omission 
(indifference).  I am  a philosopher  by  training 
and  a human  person  by  birth:  I am  appalled 
and  terrified  by  the  apathy  of  human  crea- 
tures for  the  suffering  of  other  human  crea- 
tures. ...” 

And  there  are  many  confidential-personal 
letters.  Letters  we  cannot  share.  Letters 
that  come  asking  for  help  in  personal- 
practical-life  problems.  We  get  these  letters 
— and  the  opportunity  for  counsel  that  they 


Broadcast  Response 

provide — only  when  messages  are  reaching 
into  the  tangles  of  life  and  sharing  what  a 
difference  Jesus  Christ  makes. 

One  thing  is  certain — in  our  experience 
and  in  the  experiences  of  some  fellow  con- 
cerned broadcasters — if  we  want  to  communi- 
cate Christ,  messages  of  obvious  evangelistic, 
doctrinal,  or  theological  nature  don’t  do  it 
very  well  at  all. 

Radio  ministry  is  a witness,  not  a class- 
room. We  must  tell  the  truth  about  Christ, 
but  tell  it  from  human  experience  to  show 
how,  when,  where,  and  why  Christ  makes 
life  new. 

Example:  A program  on  the  very,  very 
personal  problem  of  chastity,  “What  Case 
for  Chastity?”  In  one  week,  over  900  letter 
writers  requested  copies  for  themselves,  a 
friend,  or  asked  for  personal  counsel.  That's 
what  happens  when  we  reach  where  the 
problem-people  live. 

During  the  past  year,  programs  such  as 
“How  Does  Your  Marriage  Add  Up?”  “Why 
Live  It  Up?  ’You  Can  Quit  Smoking 
“Anger:  How  to  Control  It”;  “Time,  Use  It 
or  Lose  It  caught  attention,  brought  re- 
sponse, and  opened  counseling  doors.  This 
happens  in  direct  proportion  to  the  personal, 
practical  nature  of  the  problem  dealt  with 
from  the  Word  of  God. 

In  addition,  Mennonite  Hour  Home  Bible 
Studies  continues  to  build  a personal  minis- 
try, with  over  2,300  new  students  enrolling 
last  year,  and  over  20,000  lessons  processed. 
As  one  student  responded:  “Your  studies 
have  opened  a new  life  for  me.” 

And  that  is  the  purpose  of  everv  aspect 
of  The  Mennonite  Hour:  new  life,  in  Jesus 
Christ. — David  Augsburger. 

Camp  Planned  for  Parents, 
Pastors  of  Retarded  Youth 

The  Family  Camp  for  Retarded  Children, 
to  l>e  held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  July  7-13,  is  designed  especially  to 
provide  broadening  experiences  for  the  spe- 
cial child,  and  counsel  for  adults  who  work 
with  him — parents  and  pastors.  The  week 
is  directed  by  Raymond  Trover,  West  Liber- 
ty, Ohio,  who  heads  a countvwide  program 
for  retarded  persons. 

A seminar  for  ministers  will  be  directed 
by  John  R.  Mumaw,  beginning  Thursday 
noon,  July  11,  until  Friday  noon,  July  12 
The  purpose  is  to  examine  the  pastoral 
needs  of  the  retarded  person  and  his  family, 
and  to  provide  a better  understanding  of 
these  needs.  The  professional  staff  of  the 
Family  Camp  will  be  utilized  in  the  pastor’s 
seminar. 

Bro.  Mumaw  is  the  moderator  of  Menno- 
nite General  Conference,  and  has  worked 
closely  for  a number  of  years  with  the  Re- 
source Committee  on  Retardation  of  Mental 
Health  Services  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 


mittee. This  committee  has  worked  with 
Laurelville  over  the  past  five  years  in  plan- 
ning for  the  Family  Camps  for  Retarded 
Children. 

Further  information  on  this  event  is  avail- 
able from  the  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 


Goshen  College  professors  Arthur  A. 
Smucker  (right)  and  Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr. 
(left),  chairman  of  Goshen  College’s  division 
of  international  studies,  visited  Mr.  Jean 
Delaplanque,  prefect  (governor)  of  Guade- 
loupe, to  plan  for  the  60  students  who  will 
study  and  serve  on  this  French-speaking 
island  next  year,  under  Prof.  Smucker’s 
direction.  Language  will  be  taught  at  the 
island  s extension  of  France’s  University  of 
Bordeaux.  Among  the  opportunities  for 
student  service  will  be  direct  evangelism 
and  some  physical  labor  for  the  small  evan- 
gelical church,  and  service  for  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 


Highland  Retreat  Camp 

Bergton,  Virginia 

Youth  Camps 

Senior  Sneak,  June  14-16  (for  1968  high 
school  graduates) 

Camp  Hemlock,  June  17-22  (bovs,  ages 
9-11) 

Camp  Cedar,  June  24-29  (boys,  ages  11-15) 

Thirty-Mile  Trail  Camp,  July  1-6  (boys, 
age  13  and  up) 

Camp  Arbutus,  July  8-13  (girls,  ages  9-1 1 ) 

Camp  Columbine,  Julv  15-20  (girls,  ages 
11-15) 

Pioneer  Girls’  Camp,  July  22-27  (girls, 
age  13  and  up) 

Work  Camps 

Servanthood  Work  Camp  I,  June  8-16 
(for  1968  high  school  graduates) 

Servanthood  Work  Camp  II,  Aug.  11-18 
(for  M YF-ers,  age  16  and  up) 

Adult  Weekends 

Family  Camp  I,  July  4-7,  “Developing 
Family  Loyalties” — Glendon  Blosser, 

Harold  Kratz 

Family  Camp  II,  July  25-28,  “Wholesome 
Parent-Child  Relationships” — Kenneth 

Heatwole 

MYF  Sponsors’  Retreat,  Aug.  1-4  (for 
youth  sponsors  and  their  families) 
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CPS  (I-W)  and  VS  Retreat,  Aug.  9-11 
Professional  Women’s  Retreat,  Aug.  22-25 
— Dora  M.  Taylor,  RN 
Youth  camps  are  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  afternoon.  Adult  weekends  are 
from  Thursday  or  Friday  evening  to  Sunday 
afternoon.  Tents  and  camping  equipment 
are  provided  for  families  or  they  may  bring 
their  own  tents  or  trailers.  All  food  is  fur- 
nished. For  further  information  contact  Har- 
vev  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va.  22815.  Phone: 
896-3880. 

Little  Eden  Camp 

Onekama,  Michigan 

VS  Work  Camp,  June  10-22 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Camp,  June  24  to  July  3 
— Wendell  Beck 

7th  & 8th  Grade  Camp,  July  3-12 — How- 
ard Schrock 

9th  Grade  & MYF  Camp,  July  12-20— 
Bob  Detweiler 

Home  Builders’  Week,  July  20-27 — Carl 
Yoder,  Harlan  Steffen 

Christian  Business  and  Professional  Week, 
July  27  to  Aug.  3 — Roy  Koch,  Don  Wyse 
Christian  Fellowship  and  Family  Week, 
Aug.  3-10 — Robert  J.  Baker,  Ray  Keim 
Farmers’  Week,  Aug.  10-17 — Frank  Bishop, 
Jonathan  Roth 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  Camp,  Aug. 
17-24 — J.  Alton  Horst 

The  period  between  Aug.  24  and  Sept. 

2 will  be  open  for  groups,  reunions,  small 
group  retreats,  etc.  Write  or  call  Olen  L. 
Britsch,  Archbold,  Ohio  43502,  for  further 
information. 

Secondary  Education  Council 
Meets 

The  Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil is  the  professional  organization  repre- 
senting the  Mennonite  high  schools  of  North 
America.  The  council  is  composed  of  the 
chief  administrative  officers  of  each  Menno- 
nite high  school.  It  is  associated  with  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  Secondary  Council  represents  eleven 
four-year  Mennonite  high  schools.  It  is  a 
voluntary  organization;  therefore,  member 
schools  have  the  option  of  choosing  active 
membership  in  the  council.  The  financial 
support  is  received  from  the  active  schools 
represented. 

The  promotion  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  secondary  schools  are  primary 
concerns  of  the  council.  In  this  effort  the 
council  sponsors  the  Annual  Mennonite  High 
School  Music  Festival  at  one  of  its  member 
schools.  The  annual  Basketball  Classic  is 
held  at  the  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  for  participating  schools.  A 
secondary  school  teachers’  convention  is 
planned  by  the  council  on  alternate  years. 
The  council  serves  as  a coordinator  for 


teacher  recruitment.  It  has  published  several 
promotional  leaflets  including,  “A  Look  at 
Mennonite  High  Schools,  by  Paul  Erb; 
“Why  Church  High  School?’’  by  J.  C.  Wen- 
ger; "Christian  Education  in  a New  World,” 
by  Myron  S.  Augsburger.  The  council  also 
participates  in  the  current  Study  on  Educa- 


tional Philosophy  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education. 

In  a recent  meeting  of  the  Secondary 
Council  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  the  council  an- 
nounced that  the  1969  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  at  the  Rock  way  Mennonite  School, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  Apr.  13. 


Eight  Persons  Accept  Overseas  Assignments 


Seven  persons  have  accepted  overseas 
assignments  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  All  the  individuals 
are  serving  as  overseas  missions  associates 
in  the  five  countries  to  which  they  are 
going.  One  person  has  accepted  reappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  Friesen  will  spend 
three  years  at  Shantipur  (India)  Leprosy 
Homes  and  Hospital.  Friesen  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Friesen,  long-term 
missionaries  at  Dhamtari,  India.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Mrs.  Friesen,  the  former  LuEtta  Horsch, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Horsch  of  Foosland,  III.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College,  having  re- 
ceived a degree  in  elementary  education. 
The  Friesens  are  members  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Indianapolis.  They  are 
the  parents  of  a daughter,  Cynthia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Guengerich  will 
teach  English  in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  for  three 
years.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  T. 
Guengerich,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Guengerich 
attended  Goshen  College  and  is  a 1967 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He 
attended  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  one 
year  and  was  an  assistant  in  public  re- 
lations. He  is  a member  of  the  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Parnell,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Guengerich  is  the  former  Ruth  Lapp, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Lapp, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  She  is  also  a graduate  of 
EMC  with  a major  in  English.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
Lansdale. 

Mary  Ethel  Heatwole  will  be  dietitian  at 
the  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital,  Katmandu, 
Nepal,  for  one  year.  Miss  Heatwole  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Heatwole  and  the 
late  Mr.  Heatwole  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  A 
graduate  of  EMC,  she  received  her  master’s 
degree  in  home  economics  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  She  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  home  economics  and 
director  of  food  service  at  EMC.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church. 

Going  to  London,  England,  as  an  assist- 
ant hostess  at  the  London  Mennonite 
Centre  is  Martha  Hertzler  from  Elverson, 
Pa  Daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melvin  Hertzler,  Miss  Hertzler  graduated 
from  EMC  with  a degree  in  elementary 
education.  She  has  taught  in  Newfoundland 
under  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pa  She  is  a member  of  the  Rock  Mennonite 


Church,  Elverson. 

Dallas  Myers,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Myers,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  will  be  an  overseas 
mission  associate  in  Ghana  for  two  years. 
Myers  will  be  engaged  in  agricultural 
development.  A graduate  of  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Goshen,  he  has  attended 
EMC  two  years.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Foraker. 

Accepting  reappointment  was  Dorothy 
Yoder,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ammon 
Yoder  of  Hollsopple,  Pa.  Formerly  a nurse 
in  Araguacema,  Brazil,  Miss  Yoder  will 
return  for  a three-vear  term  at  the  clinic 
there.  A member  of  the  Blough  Mennonite 
Church,  she  is  a graduate  of  the  Johns- 
town (Pa.)  School  of  Nursing  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

These  persons  will  be  leaving  the  States 
from  June  until  September,  pending  final 
arrangements  and  procurement  of  visas. 

Mennonite  Volunteers 
Harassed  in  Georgia 

Two  members  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  VS  unit  at  Mennonite  House  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  a fellow  from  a nearby 
college  took  10  members  of  their  boys’  club 
on  a camping  trip.  Bufford  Dam  on  Lake 
Lanier  in  Forsyth  County,  40  miles  from 
Atlanta,  was  their  destination. 

The  group  of  13,  11  Negroes  and  two 
whites,  arrived  at  the  campsite  an  hour 
before  noon  May  4.  They  ate  lunch,  then 
went  to  the  lake  and  launched  their  boat. 

Four  hours  after  they  arrived  at  Bufford 
Dam,  the  group’s  quiet  camping  trip  began 
to  explode.  “At  3:00  p.m.,”  reported 
Atlanta  VS-er  Mrs.  Mary  Yoder,  “we  first 
began  to  notice  that  a speedboat  was 
harassing  two  of  our  group  who  were  in 
our  small  lightweight  boat. 

“The  speedboat  seemed  to  take  a route 
between  the  shore  and  our  boys  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  keep  push- 
ing the  smaller  craft  farther  from  the 
shore.  After  a half  hour  of  this,  the  boat 
left  and  the  boys  were  able  to  row  ashore.” 

The  small  boat  had  barely  reached  shore 
when  a car  drove  up  and  threatened  the 
group.  They  were  told  that  if  they  weren’t 
out  in  15  minutes,  200-300  people  would 
be  back  at  nightfall  and  carry  them  out 
“feet  first.”  This  was  modified  later,  how- 
ever, and  the  harassers  said  it  was  actually 
only  a warning  of  what  might  happen. 

Approximately  two  hours  later  the  group 
broke  camp.  Dan  Bender  had  called  the 
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local  sheriff,  who  said  he  could  not  promise 
any  protection.  He  also  noted  that  it  was 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  call  in  help.  Be- 
fore leaving  their  campsite,  the  group 
found  out  a little  of  Forsyth  County’s 
history. 

In  1911,  a Negro  man  had  raped  a white 
woman  and  was  hanged  for  his  crime. 
Nevertheless,  no  Negroes  had  lived  in  that 
county  since,  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
stay  overnight.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
VS-ers  had  been  aware  of  the  Forsyth 
County  situation. 

One  of  the  two  cars  the  group  had  been 
traveling  in  stalled  and  had  to  be  left  in 
Gwinnett  County,  which  adjoins  Forsyth. 
While  Bender  was  trying  to  find  a phone 
after  the  car  broke  down,  Mrs.  Yoder’s  life 
was  threatened  by  white  men.  The  group 
finally  arrived  safely  at  Mennonite  House 
in  Atlanta. 

Bender,  Mrs.  Yoder,  and  her  husband, 
Tim,  owner  of  the  stalled  car,  returned  to 
Gwinnett  County  that  night  to  bring  the 
car  back.  When  they  arrived  at  the  location 
of  the  car,  it  was  gone. 

Although  proper  procedures  were  then 
followed,  and  they  were  told  that  the  report 
of  the  stolen  car  would  go  out  to  the  whole 
state  by  teletype,  the  car  was  not  found 
until  May  7.  At  that  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  Gwinnett  County  officials  had  not  made 
a report  of  the  stolen  car,  and  that  it  had 
been  impounded  at  9:00  p.m.  on  May  4 in 
Gwinnett  County. 

On  May  7 a group  of  five  from  Atlanta 
returned  to  talk  to  Sheriff  Tallant  of 
Forsyth  County.  He  refused  to  speak  to 
them  as  a group,  but  asked  Bender  to 
step  into  another  room  with  two  uniformed 
men.  He  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
Tallant  did  say  that  he  would  call  in  some 
outside  help  if  the  VS-ers  were  to  come 
back  with  members  of  the  boys’  club. 

Throughout  this  incident,  the  VS-ers  in 
Atlanta  have  had  the  interest  and  help  of 
various  local  groups,  including  Quaker 
House  residents,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  and  Georgia  Council  of 
Human  Relations.  The  story  received  news- 
paper and  television  coverage.  Both  Bender 
and  Mrs.  Yoder  talked  with  a representative 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  each  had  a 
two-hour  interview  with  the  FBI. 

The  MCC-VS  unit  first  began  to  work  in 
Atlanta  in  1961  when  Vincent  and  Rose- 
marie Harding  moved  to  Atlanta  to  initiate 
a joint  MCC  Voluntary  Service-Peace 
Section  project  which  would  seek  to  help 
bring  a ministry  of  reconciliation  to  the 
interracial  problem. 

Atlanta  VS-ers  work  in  widely  dispersed 
assignments  throughout  the  city.  Jobs  held 
include  teaching,  developing  a Girl  Scout 
program  for  slum  area  children,  ambulance 
attendants  at  Atlanta’s  welfare  hospital, 
program  assistant  for  Grady  Home  Girls 
Club,  and  a nursery  school  program  on 


Irwin  Street. 

During  their  free  time,  VS-ers  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  expanded  community  pro- 
gram at  Mennonite  House  in  the  Houston 
and  Irwin  Street  ghetto  area  of  east 
Atlanta.  Duties  revolving  around  Mennonite 
House  include  tutorial  programs,  supervising 
two  girls’  clubs  and  one  boys’  club.  Some 
recreation  is  involved,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  arts  and  crafts  projects  through  which 
the  VS-ers  have  opportunity  for  close  and 
intensive  interaction  with  club  members. 

EMC  Awards  Freshman 
Scholarships 

The  Michael  Sattler  Scholarships,  created 
last  year  by  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  graduates  from  Men- 
nonite high  schools.  Ranging  in  value  from 
$800  to  $2,400  for  four  years,  they  are  giv- 
en to  students  nominated  by  their  faculties, 
and  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Only  one 
scholarship  may  be  given  to  a given  school. 

These  scholarships  depend  upon  four 
factors:  high  academic  aptitude;  achievement; 
Christian  character,  commitment,  and  po- 
tential for  service;  possibility  of  contribution 
to  the  college  community  other  than  aca- 
demic. 

The  number  of  scholarships  awarded  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  College  En- 
trance Committee.  Five  Michael  Sattler 
scholarships  were  awarded  this  year.  Re- 
cipients were:  Dean  Clemmer,  graduate  of 
Christopher  Dock  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Clemmer; 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Miriam  Lehman  Weaver;  Mary 
Hartzler,  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Hartzler;  Kathleen  Lehman,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Lehman;  and  Phyllis 
Augsburger,  Bethany  Christian  High  School, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Augsburger. 

The  College  Program  Scholarships,  of 
similar  value,  are  awarded  to  students  at 
large  who  are  in  the  upper  10  percent  of 
their  high  schools,  and  who  show  high 
scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Four 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  this  cate- 
gory: Esther  Beachy,  Fairbanks  High  School, 
Milford  Center,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Beachy;  Clara  Gehman,  Souderton 
Area  High  School,  Souderton,  Pa.,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Gehman;  Judy  K. 
Yoder,  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N. 
Yoder;  and  Kenneth  Zook,  West  Denver 
High  School,  Denver,  Colo.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merle  Zook. 

Six  Freshman  Scholarships,  giving  $200 
for  one  year  to  students  showing  character, 
aptitude,  and  achievement,  were  awarded 
to:  Joseph  Goldfus,  Christopher  Dock  Men- 


nonite School,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Carolyn  Good, 
Green  Bank  High  School,  Green  Bank,  W. 
Va;  Kay  Marlene  Metzler,  Manheim  Central 
High  School,  Manheim,  Pa.;  Karen  Miller, 
Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa;  Ila 
Zimmerman,  Harper  High  School,  Harper 
Kan. ; and  Jean  Roth,  Laurelville,  Ohio. 

Menno  Simons  Scholars 
Named  by  Hesston  College 

Eleven  high  school  seniors  have  been 
awarded  Menno  Simons  Scholarships  to 
Hesston  College  for  1968-69.  This  is  a 
four-year  scholarship  which  may  be  con- 
tinued at  Goshen  College. 

Menno  Simons  Scholarships  are  based  on 
high  school  record,  test  scores,  character, 
and  contribution  to  church  and  community 
life.  Chosen  as  Menno  Simons  scholars  are 
Mary  Beyler,  Hesston,  Kan. ; Arnold  Burk- 
hart, Brutus,  Mich.;  Cathy  Conrad,  Hesston, 
Kan.;  Shirley  Good,  Dewey,  111.;  Rachel 
Haarer,  Morgantown,  Ind.;  Susan  Horst, 
Salem,  Ore. ; Ruth  Ann  Piper,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Christine  Schrag,  Meadows,  111.;  Mel- 
vin Schulz,  La  Veta,  Colo.;  Bob  Weaver, 
Halstead,  Kan.;  and  Sarah  Yoder,  Maumee, 
Ohio. 

Seven  other  high  school  students  who 
qualified  for  Menno  Simons  Scholarships  but 
were  not  selected  are  awarded  Hesston 
College  Honor  Scholarships. 

The  commencement  address  and  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  on  the  1968  graduates  of 
Hesston  College  took  place  Sunday  eve- 
ning, May  26,  at  7:00  p.m.,  instead  of  during 
the  usual  Monday  morning  exercise. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  25,  the  Choral 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Lowell  Bvler, 
presented  the  "Passion  According  to  St. 
Matthew”  by  Bach. 

The  baccalaureate  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  Tilman  Smith,  retiring  president  of 
Hesston  College,  at  a Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice, May  26. 

IN/lenno  Simons  Scholars 
Named  by  Goshen  College 

Seventeen  high  school  seniors  recently  ac- 
cepted Menno  Simons  Awards  for  study  at 
Goshen  College. 

Menno  Simons  Scholars  are  eligible  for  the 
most  substantial  awards  to  all  freshmen. 
The  amount  of  the  stipend  can  range  up 
to  a total  of  $2,400  over  the  four  college 
years,  depending  upon  need. 

This  year’s  winners  came  from  seven 
states,  and  they  bring  the  total  number  of 
Menno  Simons  Scholars  since  the  program’s 
beginning  in  1956  to  120. 

Those  who  have  accepted  the  Menno 
Simons  Awards  are:  Franklin  Craig  Baer, 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  Justine  Ellen  Clemmer, 
Souderton,  Pa.;  Deborah  Ilene  Conrad, 
Wauseon,  Ohio;  Samuel  Beryl  Gingerich, 
Lowville,  N.Y. ; Robert  Wayne  Guth,  Eu- 
reka, 111.;  Janet  Kay  Hartzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
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Phillip  Claude  Histand,  Perkasie,  Pa.;  Jean 
Elaine  Kuhns,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  Paul  Richard 
Lauver,  Howe,  Ind. ; Patrick  Alan  Michael, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  John  Stanley  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Samuel  Eli  Nussbaum,  Orrville,  Ohio; 
Michael  James  Phend,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Carol 
Joy  Spicher,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Mary  Marjorie 
Sprunger,  Berne,  Ind.;  Carol  Joyce  Troyer, 
Greentown,  Ind.;  and  Donald  Cutrell  Yost, 
Westminster,  Colo. 

MDSto  Aid  Wichita  Church 

A Negro  Mennonite  Church  located  in  a 
ghetto  area,  Wichita,  Kan.,  recently  invited 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  into  the  com- 
munity to  help. 

The  Tenth  Street  Mennonite  Church  was 
host  for  the  MDS  interracial  meeting  held 
on  May  2.  Three  Negro  members  of  the 
congregation  expressed  a concern  for  their 
race  within  the  Wichita  ghetto.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  overall  interest  shown  at 
the  meeting,  prompted  the  Kansas  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service  to  action. 

On  May  5 the  pastor,  Milo  Kauffman,  re- 
ported that  the  Tenth  Street  congregation 
was  ready  and  willing  to  accept  sponsorship 
of  a project  within  the  ghetto  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  other  Mennonite 
congregations  in  the  city.  Three  needs  were 
presented  by  them — youth  programs,  block 
clean-up,  and  day  care  nurseries. 

MDS,  already  a mobile  unit,  is  arranging 
a block  clean-up  program.  Once  the  loca- 
tion is  designated  by  members  of  the  Negro 
church,  the  unit  will  check  out  the  area, 
formulate  plans  of  action,  and  present  the 
plans  to  city  officials  for  approval. 

Marvin  Hostetler,  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
MDS  unit,  told  his  group,  “In  this  pilot 
project,  we  will  need  to  be  alert  and  sensi- 
tive to  other  needs  to  which  we  may  re- 
spond. Our  uniform  will  be  work  clothes.  If 
you  wish  to  observe,  do  so  as  a worker. 


Calendar 


North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  11-14. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Poole,  Ont.,  June  14-16. 
General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3- 

7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Viiginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana- Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middleburv,  Ind., 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept. 
21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 


FIELD 


Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  con- 
duct a workshop  on  “Writing  for  the  Reli- 
gious Market”  at  St.  Davids  Christian  Writ- 
ers’ Conference  to  be  held,  June  18-23,  on 
the  campus  of  Eastern  Baptist  College,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 

The  conference  is  open  to  beginning  and 
experienced  writers  who  desire  guidance  in 
writing  articles,  poetry,  juvenile  materials, 
and  novella,  or  religious  writing.  For  de- 
tails write  to:  Mildred  Schell,  American 
Baptist  Board  of  Education  and  Publication, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich.,  is 
in  need  of  maintenance  workers.  If  you  are 
interested  in  work  for  the  summer  or  any 
part  of  it,  call  Olen  L.  Britsch,  Archbold, 
Ohio  (419  445-5806). 

Correction:  Names  starred  in  the  General 
Council  and  the  Study  Commission  on 
Church  Organization  in  the  General  Con- 
ference Committee  report  in  Gospel  Herald, 
May  7,  p.  413,  are  not  co-opted  members. 
Appointments  to  the  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education  are  appointments  made  by 
the  Publication  Board  and  not  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Froh  Community  Home,  a new  70-bed 
nursing  home  at  307  Spruce,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
has  been  in  operation  since  their  move 
from  Froh  Brothers  Homestead  on  Apr.  12, 
1968. 

The  dedication  service  for  this  new  home 
is  to  be  held  June  16,  2:30  p.m.,  EDT. 
Glenn  Yoder,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, will  be  presiding  at  the  service  with 
Benjamin  Lavev,  Dean  of  The  Cathedral, 
giving  the  address.  Anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested is  welcome  to  attend  this  dedication. 

The  Study  Commission  on  Church  Or- 
ganization will  meet  June  18,  19  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Publication  Board  to  discuss 
interests  of  that  Board  in  structural  changes 
for  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  executive 
committee  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
met  with  the  Study  Commission  on  May  10, 
11.  Other  planned  discussions  are  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  Sept.  4,  5,  and  with 
district  conference  representatives  Oct.  31, 
Nov.  1. 

The  Study  Commission,  authorized  by 
General  Conference  and  the  three  general 
boards,  is  making  good  progress,  and  will 
report  to  General  Conference  and  the 
boards  in  1969.  Paul  Mininger  is  chairman 
of  the  Study  Commission. 

A secretary  for  year-round  service  is 
needed  immediately  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa  15666. 

The  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church 

near  Atglen,  Pa.,  which  was  partially  de- 


NOTES 


stroyed  by  fire  in  December,  has  been  com- 
pletely remodeled.  Dedication  services  were 
held  June  9 with  Andrew  Jantzi,  Alden, 
N.Y.,  bringing  the  morning  and  evening 
messages. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  of  historical 
theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  to 
a 15-member  supervisory  committee  for  a 
new  American  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Greek  texts  is  to  provide  in 
modem  English  what  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion provided  for  the  seventeenth-century 
readers.  Publication  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
is  scheduled  for  next  fall.  The  translation 
is  sponsored  by  the  158-year-old  American 
Bible  Society. 

Kermit  H.  Derstine,  Akron,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  ef- 
fective September  1968. 

During  June,  Allen  H.  Erb,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  will  serve  as  the  visiting  minister 
and  for  July  and  August,  Maurice  A.  Yoder, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  will  be  the  guest  minister. 

The  Conrad  Grebel  lecture,  "God's 
Word  Written,”  will  be  given  by  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Mountville,  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Saturday  evening,  Sun- 
dav  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  June 
22,  23. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference  Historical  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  Slate  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  June  29,  30. 
There  will  be  a tour  of  local  places  of  his- 
torical interest  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
United,  Premont,  Tex.;  four  at  Bethany, 
Bridgewater  Comers,  Vt. ; three  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio;  three  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.;  fourteen  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  five 
by  baptism  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Dovlestown,  Pa.;  three  by  baptism  and  three 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Fairpoint,  Ohio; 
three  at  Elkton,  Va. ; six  at  Weavers,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Cecil  Ashley  wrote  from  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  “The  church  here  in  Lapa  continues 
to  grow  and  suffer.  These  two  experiences 
are  closely  related,  and  we  trust  God  to 
help  us  accept  the  latter  with  the  former. 
Easter  Sunday  at  our  baptismal  service  five 
members  were  added  to  the  Lapa  family. 
Since  then  one  family  has  been  put  out  of 
their  home  as  a result.  We  covet  your 
prayers.” 

Otis  Hochstetler,  Brasilia,  Brazil,  is 
teaching  an  English  class  which  includes 
the  attorney  general  of  Brazil,  a senator, 
and  three  congressmen.  Mrs.  Hochstetler 
reported.  There  certainly  are  unlimited 
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opportunities.  Someone  called  several  weeks 
ago  and  asked  whether  I could  teach  a 
presidential  adviser!” 

Mrs.  Eugene  Blosser,  Sapporo,  Japan, 
commented  on  a recent  trip  to  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong:  “We  visited  General  Confer- 
ence missionaries  and  friends  Chinese, 
British,  and  American.  We  saw  many  types 
of  mission  work. 

“We  got  glimpses  of  the  Mainland  Chris- 
tian Church  (China)  and  the  Taiwanese 
Christian  Church.  The  Mainland  Christians 
truly  feel  themselves  in  exile  (in  Taiwan) 
and  are  confident  that  surely  the  Lord  will 
deliver  them  to  their  homeland.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balph  Zehr  are  at  Route 
2,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  on  furlough  from  Ghana 
where  they  served  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Ernst  Harder,  president  of  the  Monte- 
video (Uruguay)  Seminary,  was  unanimously 
reelected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Theological  Seminaries  and  Institutes  of 
Lower  South  America  at  a May  3,  4 
meeting.  Montevideo  professor  John  Driver 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  history. 

Interest  continues  to  grow  in  Heart  to 
Heart  Fellowships.  Now  at  least  87  groups 
are  meeting  regularly  among  homemakers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Ella  May  Miller 
reported  recently:  “The  growth  has  been 
both  in  the  beginning  of  new  groups  and 
in  the  effectiveness  of  these  fellowships  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  homemakers. 

“Manv  groups  include  Bible  study  and 
prayer  . . . and  enthusiastic  reports  tell  of 
the  blessing  in  learning  to  know  and  share 
with  their  neighbors  in  this  way.  ” 

I Am  a Woman  and  Ella  May’s  Favor- 
ite Recipes  are  among  the  most  popular 
in  bookrack  sales,  according  to  a report 
from  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  pastor  in 
Iowa.  Swartzendruber  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  17  Christian  literature  book- 
racks  in  supermarkets  and  public  places. 
Both  books  are  by  Heart  to  Heart  speaker 
Ella  May  Miller. 

Bookrack  Evangelism’s  purpose  is  to  sup- 
ply good  Christian  paperbacks  in  large 
bookracks  at  supermarkets,  bus  and  air 
terminals,  and  other  public  places.  It  is  a 
conjoint  project  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
and  district  mission  boards.  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  also  produces  Heart  to  Heart, 
heard  over  170  stations  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Yeotmal,  Mahar- 
ashtra, India,  has  received  applications  from 
80  qualified  new  students  this  year,  only 
55  of  whom  can  be  accepted  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dormitory  space.  The  student 
body  will  be  increased  from  95  to  125  for 
the  coming  school  year. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shenk  is  reported  to  be  re- 
covering very  well  following  major  surgery 
in  a Tokyo,  Japan,  hospital.  The  Shenks 
are  based  at  Kushiro,  Hokkaido,  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


I appreciate  much  of  the  material  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  I,  however,  do  not  agree  with  the  article, 
“Who  Was  He?”  in  the  May  21  issue. 

How  can  a human  man  be  compared  to  Christ 
who  was  and  is  the  Son  of  God?  This  is  un- 
scriptural.  It  may  be  well  to  present  things  for 
discussion  in  schools  of  higher  education  and  give 
students  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views, 
but  I cannot  see  that  unscriptural  teachings 
should  be  published  in  a church  periodical. — 
Noah  W.  Wenger,  Manheim,  Pa. 


1 have  just  received  the  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  dated  May  14.  I began  reading,  and  frank- 
ly found  myself  going  on  from  excellent  article 
to  excellent  article  . . . being  stimulated  in  my 
own  personal  attitudes  on  the  various  subjects 
covered,  and  wishing  as  well  that  every  family 
. . . might  also  enjoy  them.  . . . 1 could  comment 
on  several  of  the  articles  in  this  issue.  Paul  Led- 
erach's  article  on  famine  and  hunger  impressed 
me.  . . . But  perhaps  the  best  article  (in  my  think- 
ing) was  Wayne  North's  symbolism  of  fish  bowl 
living.  How  accurately  he  has  assessed  one  of  our 
major  problems  of  today — the  curse  of  individual- 
ism in  the  congregation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
true  community,  marked  by  trust,  openness,  and 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  dialogue  and  subse- 
uent  health,  is  a rare  thing.  And  there  is  no 
oubt  that  it  is  costly  to  dare  to  expose  oneself 
to  his  brother's  scrutiny,  risking  possible  ad- 
monition; but  at  the  same  time  making  possible 
the  warmth  of  caring  and  the  growth  of  fellow- 
ship on  a level  few  of  us  know  anything  about. 
To  be  sure,  it’s  costly  to  be  transparent,  but  it 
is  infinitely  more  costly  in  terms  of  mental  and 
spiritual  health  to  be  secretive,  isolated,  individual- 
istic, and  terriblv  lonely.  More  of  this  subject 
ought  to  be  heard. — Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 


“Hemming  and  Hawing”  was  such  a timely 
message  by  Moses  Slabaugh.  A minister  in  our 
neighborhood,  not  a Mennonite,  was  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  a woman  came  into  his  church 
with  a mini-skirt  on.  This  was  asked  after  he 
had  preached  a message  on  modest  apparel.  He 
said,  “I  would  send  her  home  to  redress.”  It  is 
too  bad  that  the  business  world  is  often  more 
against  immodest  apparel  than  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian church.  Every  now  and  then  an  immodestly 
dressed  office  girl  is  sent  home  from  business, 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  etc. 


I am  in  mission  and  prison  work  and  know 
what  the  sexplosion  is  all  about.  I agree  100  per- 
cent where  Slabaugh  said,  “I’d  like  to  see  the 
Mennonite  Church  officially  protest  such  offbeat 
unchristian  culture.”  What  does  God  mean,  “Keep 
thyself  pure”?  But  how  can  a person  obey  this 
with  non-conviction  attitudes  we  are  taking  as 
Christian  churches,  not  only  on  this  issue  but  on 
many  more?  May  God  help  us  to  become  a peo- 
ple according  to  the  Bible. — E.  J.  Hochstedler, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


I heartily  agree  with  “Hemming  and  Hawing" 
by  Bro.  Moses  Slabaugh  (May  l4  issue).  I can 
understand  why  non-Christian  women  would  have 
such  low  standards  of  decency  and  respect  for 
their  bodies.  I would  like  to  know  one  good  rea- 
son why  so  many  Christian  women  and  girls  de- 
sire to  wear  skirts  so  tight  and  short  that  the  re- 
sult is  anything  but  modest  when  in  a sitting 
position. 

I also  appreciate  the  articles  on  race  relations 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Person- 
ally I find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  one  can 
be  a true  Christian  and  not  have  genuine  love 
for  men  of  all  races  and  colors.  I cannot  imagine 
Christ  showing  partiality.  Christians  are  the 
followers  of  Christ.  Should  they  not  have  the 
same  kind  of  love  as  Christ? — Mrs.  Elsie  M. 
Pennington,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I do  want  to  sav  “amen”  to  Bro.  Moses 

Slabaugh 's  article,  “Hemming  and  Hawing” 
(May  14  issue).  I am  glad  that  one  pastor  does 
not  fear  to  speak  the  truth.  When  my  late 
husband  and  I joined  the  Mennonite  Church 
(not  in  Indiana)  about  forty  years  ago,  women 
dressed  modestly,  as  the  Bible  teaches.  Where  is 
the  covering  today? 

I too  want  to  say  “thanks  ’ to  Bro.  Vem 

Miller  for  his  sermon,  “We  Shall  Overcome”; 
also  for  his  write-up  in  “Items  and  Comments.” 

To  me,  the  last  two  Gospel  Heralds  seemed 

above  average. — Mrs.  S.  N.  Leitner,  Richmond, 
Ind. 


Many  American  people,  including  Wesley 
Hartzell,  seem  to  think  that  although  there  must 
be  more  censorship  of  sex  on  television  it  is  all 
right  to  show  killing.  “Sex  on  Your  TV"  (May 
14  issue)  attacks  current  TV  movies  and  comments 
favorably  on  old  movies:  “The  old  movies  I had 
previously  seen  had  been  rather  innocuous:  Bob 
Hope  comedies,  Westerns,  Walt  Disney  productions, 
etc.,  all  films  that  seemed  to  abide  by  the  tele- 
vision industry's  code  for  standards"  (italics  mine). 

I do  not  think  that  violence-filled  Westerns,  repre- 
senting America’s  past  dedication  to  violence,  in- 
cluding the  killing  of  Indians,  are  "innocuous." 
Past  and  present  violence  (represented  by  our 
killing  President  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 


SECOND  CHANCE 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 


Everyone  goofs  at  one  time  or  another  and  needs  a 
second  chance.  Here  are  fifteen  stories  for  youth  on 
honesty,  money,  sex.  responsibility,  and  social 
relationships  in  which  a second  chance  is  needed.  The 
author  involves  the  reader  in  the  learning  experience. 
The  book  was  written  to  help  youth  avoid  the  first 
goof  Written  for  teenagers.  $1.00 
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King,  and  the  Vietnamese)  permeates  our  history. 
There  is  nothing  “innocuous”  in  a celebration 
of  violence.  How  can  Wesley  Hartzell  condone 
Westerns  when  he  condemns  sex  on  television? 
Why  doesn’t  he  get  “something  of  a shock”  when 
he  sees  killing  on  television? — Laura  Weaver, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Bro.  Kauffmans  plea,  “Does  the  Christian 
Dissent?"  (May  14  issue),  is  well-phrased  and 
sadly  needed  at  this  point  in  Mennonite  history. 
The  divisive  tactics  of  those  who  would  “save 
the  church,”  whose  motives,  ostensibly,  are  purity 
of  doctrine,  do  little  to  enhance  the  Christian 
testimony.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  gospel 
of  dissent  leads  more  men  to  Christ?  Does  the 
Holy  Spirit  cause  divisions  among  brethren,  both 
of  whom  profess  earnestly  to  follow  His  leading? 

No  doubt  it  is  comforting  and  flattering  to  the 
ego  to  "know”  that  one  has  a comer  on  the 
truth.  Would  someone  care  to  elaborate  on  the 
difference  between  spiritual  pride  and  the  feeling 
that  the  majority  are  wrong  while  my  small 
group  and  1 are  right  in  the  Mennonite  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament?  Granted — the  ma- 
jority can  be  wrong,  but  I am  convinced  our 
Mennonite  church  leaders  are  trying  as  hard  to 
seek  God’s  will  as  the  dissenters  are  trying  to 
tear  the  unity  of  the  church  apart — perhaps  hard- 
er. 

Gal.  5:20  (Living  Letters ) might  be  instructive. 
Among  other  sins  Paul  lists  we  find  this  one, 
“the  feeling  that  everyone  else  is  wrong  except 
those  in  your  own  little  group.” — James  O.  Leh- 
man, Kidron,  Ohio. 

1 read  the  article,  “Hemming  and  Hawing,”  by 
Bro.  Moses  Slabaugh  (May  14  issue),  with  much 
interest  and  concern. 

First,  1 want  to  say  “thank  you”  to  the  editor 
for  publishing  this  article  and  also  that  it  is  up 
for  discussion.  We  do  need  some  scripturallv  based 
principles  on  returning  to  modestv. 

Second,  I want  to  say  “thank  you”  to  Bro. 
Slabaugh  for  his  concern  and  his  courage  to  write 
on  this  very  important  matter.  Yes,  I also  am  one 
who  is  concerned  that  mini-skirts  should  be  ruled 
out  officially  in  our  Mennonite  Church.  I would 
urge  upon  us,  both  men  and  women,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  consider  carefully  and  act  now,  to  take 
away  the  game  from  Liz  Taylor,  as  well  as  other 
stylists.  We  need  to  reread  and  act  upon  1 Tim. 
2:8-10.  Yes,  we  need  the  hemlines  lowered  con- 
siderably for  a good  Christian  testimony  and  to 
uphold  modesty  and  decency.  Let  the  Christian 
women  be  good  examples  in  this  area  is  my 
prayer. — Paul  G.  Detweiler,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  article,  (Broth- 
erhood in  Pilgrimage”  (May  7 issue).  Bro.  Mumaw 
seemed  to  be  asking  a lot  of  questions  which  can 
be  individually  answered  in  a variety  of  ways.  I 
would  like  to  question  the  idea  implied  that 
“the  center  of  gravity  for  the  church  is  beyond 
the  grave.”  Too  much  emphasis  on  "other- 
worldliness causes  people  to  become  calloused  to 
the  needs  of  people  here  and  now.  I believe  the 
center  of  focus  for  the  church  should  be  Christ 
and  a critical  examination  of  how  He  lived  on  this 
earth.  To  be  sure,  His  earthly  mission  evolved 
amund  eternal  goals  and  yet  as  I view  His  life 
as  a human  being,  I see  a man  of  action  deeply 
involved  and  concerned  with  the  crucial  moral  and 
social  issues  of  the  day.  He  rarely  prophesied 
or  preached  without  some  accompanying  action. 
We  can  more  easily  remove  ourselves  from  the 
problems  of  a sick  society  than  we  can  work  to 
remedy  them. 

God  is  constantly  sending  “orders  from  heaven” 
which  individuals  interpret  somewhat  according  to 
the  needs  they  see.  I see  a suffering  society  and 
I feel  as  if  I am  presently  receiving  part  of  my 
eternal  reward  by  meeting  the  needs  of  human 
beings,  placed  here  on  earth  by  our  Creator,  and 
the  satisfactions  gained  from  such  service.  The 


kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  What  are  we  doing 
with  it  and  in  it? — Beulah  C.  Glick,  New  Buf- 
falo, Mich. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beckler,  Merle  and  Ann  (Stauffer),  Seward, 
Neb.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Christopher 
Scott,  Apr.  18,  1968. 

Bender,  Ralph  and  Lois  (Clvmer),  Roaring 
Branch,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Lonna 
Rene,  Apr.  17,  1968. 

Buckwalter,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Betty  Lou 
(Umble),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Russell 
Dean,  May  20,  1968. 

Buehler,  Melvin  and  Erla  (Martin),  Listowel, 
Ont.,  sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Lisa  Maureen, 
May  2,  1968. 

Derusha,  Raymond  and  Evelyn  (Livermore), 
Rexton,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jerrv  Lee, 
Feb.  26,  1968. 

Groff,  John  H.  and  Ruth  (Warfel),  Lancaster, 
Pa,  second  son,  Marvin  Ray,  May  14,  1968. 

Grove,  Gary  and  Beverly  (Clever),  Greencastle, 
Pa,  a daughter,  Donna  Mae,  May  8,  1968. 

Hochstetler,  Clyde  and  Shirley  (Yoder),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Wayne,  May  13,  1968. 

Hochstetler,  Wendell  and  Linda  (Hoolev), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  first  children,  Brent  Eugene 
and  Brenda  Gene,  May  13,  1968. 

Lindner,  Emile  and  Shirley  (Middaugh),  Tisk- 
ilwa,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Robin 
Marie,  May  5,  1968. 

Miller,  Daniel  C.  and  Anne  (Miller),  Grove 
City,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Richard 
Eugene,  Apr.  25,  1968. 

Roth,  Kenneth  and  Vada  (Roth),  Dorchester, 
Neb.,  third  son,  Frederick  Allan,  May  11,  1968. 

Showalter,  Henry  E.  and  Twila  (Swope), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Ronald  Lee, 
May  12,  1968. 


Snider,  Paul  Nathan  and  Esther  (Bauman), 
Atwood,  Ont.,  first  child,  Anita  DeAnne,  Mav  11, 
1968. 

Stauffer,  Gene  and  Marilyn  (Erb),  Dorchester, 
Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jared  Rvan,  Mav  7, 
1968. 

Stutzman,  Ronald  and  Phyllis  (Dintaman),  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Frederic,  Mav 
13,  1968. 

Suter,  David  R.  and  Mary  Ann  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Anthonv  Lee,  Mav  21, 
1968. 

Yoder,  Howard  and  Fannie  (Trover),  Hieks- 
ville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Bruce  Allen, 
May  8,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  gTace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Deetz,  Mae,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Elizabeth 
(Mast)  Mishler,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
Feb.  18,  1883;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
at  Rootstown,  Ohio,  May  11,  1968;  aged  85  v. 
2 m.  23  d.  In  1910  she  was  married  to  George 
Deetz,  who  died  in  1953.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Harlan),  one  daughter  (Marv — Mrs.  Lyle  Hender- 
shot),  and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Lingler  Funeral  Home,  Sugarcreek, 
with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating;  interment  in  East 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Sugarcreek. 

Eash,  John  j.,  son  of  Josiah  and  Sarah  (Hersh- 
berger) Eash,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Nov.  4,  1894;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  coron- 
ary, while  driving  the  family  car,  Apr.  26,  1968; 
aged  73  v.  5 m.  22  d.  On  Jan.  13,  1918,  he 
was  married  to  Rebecca  Schrock,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Edwin,  Elsie  Bon- 
trager,  and  Ellen — Mrs.  Christy  Christner).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Townline  Conservative 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Palm 
Grove  Church,  Sarasota,  Apr.  27,  with  Noah 
Miller  and  John  Bender  officiating;  and  at  the 
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Townline  Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Apr.  30, 
with  Alpha  Miller,  Calvin  Bontrager,  and  Eli  D. 
Miller  officiating. 

Harter,  Lillie,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Sarah 
(Umbaugh)  Newcomer,  was  born  near  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Oct.  28,  1902;  died  at  her  home  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  May  8,  1968;  aged  65  y.  6 m.  10  d. 
On  Mar.  22,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Elmer 
Harter,  who  died  Sept.  21,  1961.  Surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Sara  Anna — Mrs.  Lloyd  Hoover 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Robert  Weaver),  one  son  (Walter), 
2 stepchildren  (Berdene — Mrs.  Ephraim  Pletcher 
and  Kenneth  Harter),  10  grandchildren,  16  step- 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Darkwood).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a stepdaughter  (Lodema — Mrs.  Paul 
Shaum).  She  was  a member  of  the  Olive  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  11,  with 
Robert  McBrier  and  Richard  Hostetler  officiating. 

Healey,  Jessie,  daughter  of  Eppah  and  Minerva 
Robbins,  was  born  in  Lagrange,  Ind.,  July  23, 
1888;  died  near  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Jan.  15,  1968; 
aged  79  v.  5 m.  23  d.  In  1906  she  was  married 
to  Edward  Healey,  who  died  June  10,  1954.  She 
is  survived  by  3 sons  (Edward,  Harold,  and 
George).  She  was  a member  of  the  Olive  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  18,  with 
Richard  Hostetler  and  D.  A.  Yoder  officiating. 

Nafziger,  William  H.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Marv 
(Rvchener)  Nafziger,  was  bom  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1883;  died  at  Detwiler  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  from  a stroke.  May  14, 
1968;  aged  84  v.  5 m.  3 d.  His  wife  died  on  Feb. 
13,  1959.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Ervin  J., 
Lester  R.,  Ivan  D.,  Glen  W.,  Beulah — Mrs.  Ralph 
Nofziger,  Vesta — Mrs.  S.  Paul  Miller,  Helen — 
Mrs.  John  Kaufmann,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Nafziger),  one  brother  (Charles  J.),  51  grand- 
children, and  28  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  17,  with  Ellis  Crovle  and 
J.  D.  Graber  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Weiss,  Walter  W.,  son  of  William  and  Elmvra 
(Mast)  Weiss,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
Mar.  13,  1887;  died  at  Union  Hospital,  Dover, 
Ohio,  May  6,  1968;  aged  81  y.  1 m.  23  d.  He  was 
married  to  Jesse  Gooch,  who  died  in  1956.  In 
October  1958  he  was  married  to  Opal  Shepfer, 
who  survives.  He  was  a member  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  May  8, 
at  the  Lingler  Funeral  Home,  Sugarcreek,  with 
Paul  R.  Miller  officiating;  interment  in  East  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Sugarcreek 

Yoder,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Slavbaugh)  Kramer,  was  born  at 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1904;  died  at  Mary 
Rutan  Hospital,  May  18,  1968;  aged  63  v.  6 m. 
20  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1922,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  N.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Raymond  and  Donald),  one  daughter 
(Irma),  4 brothers,  and  5 sisters.  Four  brothers 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Oak  Grove  Church,  West  Liberty,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  21,  with  Eldon  King 
officiating. 

Yutzy,  Lizzie  Ann,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Beachv)  Miller,  was  born  at  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1906;  died  from  Asian  flu  and 
heart  ailment,  Feb.  14,  1968;  aged  61  v.  2 m. 
25  d.  On  Dec.  3,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Eli 
N.  Yutzy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  14 
children  (Ammon,  Florence,  Melvin,  Marvin,  Or- 
pha.  Freeman,  Wallace,  Wayne,  Ervin,  Elton, 
Viola,  Lee,  Mary  Esther,  and  Mark),  29  grand- 
children, one  brother,  2 sisters,  2 half  sisters, 
and  one  half  brother.  One  son  (Enos)  died  in 
infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Gospel  Light 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
16,  with  Eli  Nissley,  Eli  William  Beachv,  and  Eli 
D.  Miller  officiating. 

Zehr,  Ronald  Allen,  son  of  Clifford  and 
Deloris  Zehr,  was  stillborn  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  May 
6,  1968.  Graveside  services  were  held  at  Bethany 
Church  Cemetery,  May  7,  with  Leonard 
Schmucker  officiating. 
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The  Church 
and  the  Urban  Crisis 


Causes  for  Urban  Rebellion 

By  Curtis  E.  Burrell,  Jr. 


What  is  the  cause  for  the  urban  rebellions  (“riots”)?  God! 
The  righteous  and  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty  God  who 
said  to  Pharaoh  of  ancient  Egypt,  “Let  my  people  go,”  is 
behind  these  “riots.  God  knows  that  the  only  way  in  which 
He  can  bring  His  people  out  of  bondage  is  by  a “mighty 
hand  and  outstretched  arm.” 

Black  people  must  be  released  from  the  racist  bondage  of 
white  America  so  that  they  might  serve  their  God,  so  that 
they  might  discover  themselves  and  their  own  beauty  and 
dignity.  But,  alas!  Pharaoh  still  says,  “You  may  go  a three 
days’  journey.  ...”  This  is  white  liberal  tokenism  speaking. 
Through  the  mouths  of  the  oppressed  God  is  saying,  “There 
must  be  complete  liberation;  let  them  go!” 

There  are  some  necessary  ABC’s  which  white  America 
(“born-again  Christian  or  not)  must  understand  if  it  hon- 
estly wants  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  causes  for  ur- 
ban rebellion.  The  perspective  of  the  so-called  irresponsible 
black  youth  must  be  understood.  There  are  preconceived 
notions  which  must  be  destroyed;  closed  minds  must  be 
opened;  cultural  values  changed.  In  short,  white  Chris- 
tians must  repent  of  their  racism  and  heed  the  praise  which 
God  has  ordained  from  the  mouths  of  "babes  and  sucklings.” 

Let  us  then  prepare  for  school  as  we  enter  the  kinder- 
garten of  “causes  for  the  urban  rebellion.  There  are  four 
basic  premises  which  we  must  believe  religiously  and  use  as 
a standard  for  measuring  all  present  and  future  actions. 

America  Has  Never  Intended  to  Set  Black  People  Free. 
Does  anyone  doubt  this  basic  truth?  Let  him  study  Negro 
history.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  written 
for  white  people.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a racist.  The  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  desegregate  public  schools  “with 
all  deliberate  speed”  has  been  ignored.  The  1963  Civil 
Bights  bill  and  the  1968  Open  Occupancy  Laws  are  mean- 
ingless to  the  “hard  core  poor 

Black  peoples  were  brought  to  this  country  for  economic 
gain.  Thev  have  been  kept  here  for  the  same  purpose. 
Allowing  them  the  same  chances  as  the  white  man  would 
do  harm  to  this  economy.  Why  so?  Because  “free  enter- 
prise” must  have  a stratum  of  society  on  whom  it  can 
depend  to  make  its  profits  over  production  cost.  This  stratum 
has  been  the  black  man,  from  the  time  of  the  cotton  fields 
to  the  time  of  the  Northern  ghetto.  The  machine  (Eli 
Whitney’s  cotton  gin)  increased  the  black  man’s  toil  and 
misery,  and  the  white  man’s  purse;  the  machine  (automa- 
tion) has  presently  served  to  take  away  the  black  man  s 

Curtis  Burrell  was  born  in  the  Negro  slums  of  St.  Louis;  attended  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Goshen  College  and  Seminary,  and  now  serves  as  associate  pastor  at  the  Wood- 
lawn  Mennonitc  Church,  Chicago. 


jobs,  which  has  increased  his  misery  under  the  paternalistic 
welfare  system. 

If,  then,  black  people  were  set  free,  America’s  economic 
system  would  have  to  undergo  some  radical  changes  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  for  poor  peoples,  especially  black,  to 
move  into  the  “mainstream  of  American  life  under  the 
present  economic  setup.  This  is  why  we  now  have  the 
“Poor  Peoples  Campaign.  The  goal  which  it  seeks — “a 
guaranteed  minimum  income” — is  a vital  requirement  for 
freedom.  How  does  this  reader  feel  about  this  campaign? 
How  does  your  neighbor  or  brother  in  the  church  feel  about 
it?  Then,  do  you  still  doubt  that  America  does  not  intend 
to  let  these  people  go  free? 

What  has  just  been  described  above  is  better  known  as 
“institutionalized  racism.  If  you  need  more  evidence  that 
such  a thing  exists,  just  think  about  this.  The  whole  phe- 
nomenon of  the  ghetto  (colonized  black  people)  has  been 
created  and  maintained  by  the  economic  system  just  referred 
to.  There  would  be  no  ghetto,  with  all  its  misers,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  profit  motive  and  status  quo  keeping  of  business 
(big  and  little),  realtors,  school  systems,  political  structures, 
church  members,  welfare  systems,  and  the  Crime  Syndicate. 
All  of  these  are  white  controlled. 

Only  a small  percentage  of  the  great  amounts  of  money 
made  in  the  black  communities  is  returned  to  those  com- 
munities. White  merchants  take  black  peoples  money  back 
to  their  own  white  communities  to  beautify  and  keep  the 
Negro  out.  The  U.S.  government  gives  great  subsidies  to 
farmers,  to  big  business,  to  colleges,  and  to  the  white  sub- 
urbs. But  hardly  anything  comes  to  the  ghetto.  When  it  does 
come,  it  comes  as  a “token.”  And  even  then,  many  “moral- 
minded”  people  kick  up  a fuss  about  the  government  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  domestic  programs. 

The  fact  remains,  white  America  has  never  intended  to 
let  hlack  people  go  free.  Could  the  final  recognition  of 
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this  fact  help  bring  about  the  radical  change  which  is 
needed?  Or,  has  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  his  children 
been  “hardened”  beyond  repentance?  Is  the  possible 
economic  loss  incurred  in  genuine  emancipation  still  too 
great  a price  to  pay? 

White  America  Has  Used  Its  Power  to  Keep  Black 
People  in  Either  Total  or  Semi-Slavery.  If  there  were 
no  doubters  on  the  first  point,  what  about  the  second  one? 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  this  country  “trusts  in  God”? 
Is  there  really  any  doubt  that  this  country  has  its  faith  in 
the  gun  and  the  dollar?  And  that  with  the  power  of  either 
or  both,  America  forces  its  will  and  values  upon  any  deviate 
or  would-be  deviate? 

With  the  power  of  the  gun  the  black  man  was  made  a 
slave  and  kept  a slave.  But  there  came  a time  when  Amer- 
ica made  a choice  between  total  slavery  and  total  emancipa- 
tion. She  settled  for  something  in  between.  “Emancipation” 
was  semi-slavery,  a “limbo.  Limbo  is  on  the  borders  of  hell. 
And  so  the  black  man  became  a “marginal  man,  existing  on 
the  border  of  white  society,  at  the  edge  of  hell,  in  the 
ghetto,  colonized.  Thus  the  black  man  was  made  a thing, 
defenseless  to  the  whims  of  white  profiteers,  entrepreneurs, 
pirates,  “businessmen. 

To  expose  or  oppose  this  crime  would  surely  bring  mil- 
itary retribution,  as  has  been  true  of  every  imperialistic 
power  against  any  colonized  people.  Any  solution  to  “the 
problem”  which  would  run  counter  to  the  interest  of 
white  business  is  suppressed.  “Uncle  Sam”  is  always  there 
to  give  token  help,  quasi-freedom,  but  no  real  release  from 
limbo.  The  greatness  of  the  white  man's  power  is  constantly 
paraded  before  the  colonized  similar  to  the  way  this  is 
done  on  the  foreign  scene. 

Psychologically  this  is  done  by  telling  black  people  that 
they  are  only  10  percent  of  the  population  (of  course,  this 
is  not  true.  Black  people  are  closer  to  35  million,  rather 
than  the  propagandized  20  million.  Moreover,  in  the  context 
of  world  population,  the  white  man  is  the  minority).  This 
psychological  warfare  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Negro  rebels 
are  only  a small  minority  of  that  10  percent.  “You  are  only 
a minority  in  a minority.”  And  besides,  you  are  weakness; 
we  have  the  gun.  (There  is  presently  an  attempt  to  collect 
all  of  the  guns  in  the  ghetto  while  simultaneously  there  is 
a proliferation  of  guns  in  the  white  communities. ) 

How  is  the  power  of  the  gun  exhibited  against  black 
people?  In  the  South  the  deterring  forces  are  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  the  National  Guard. 
In  the  North  the  forces  are  the  police,  and  in  more  recent 
times,  also  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army.  There  are 
also  the  new  phenomena  of  the  armed  white  housewife  and 
other  rightist  and  fascist  groups. 

There  is  a motto  written  on  the  marked  cars  of  the  Chi- 
cago police:  “We  serve  to  protect.”  The  crucial  question  is 
“who?” 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is  now  visibly  white  mil- 
itaristic power  to  “deter  aggression”  domestically.  “Aggres- 
sion” is  any  move  that  would  seek  genuine  equality  or  de- 
mocracy for  poor  black  people. 

There  is  also  white  economic  power,  in  addition  to  the 


military  power,  used  to  deter  aggressive  freedom  seekers. 
Those  who  would  be  vocal  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a 
job,  a promotion,  loss  of  property,  etc. 

Thus,  at  home  and  abroad,  America  has  no  limits  on  the 
money  it  will  spend  to  keep  the  military  strong.  This  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  to  coerce  has  produced  a whole 
demonic  ethic:  “might  makes  right,”  “the  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  For  how  else  do  you  explain  the  glaring  contradic- 
tion when  the  U.S.  government  makes  the  black  soldier  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  fighting  force  sent  to  inflict  havoc 
and  violence  upon  the  people  in  the  streets  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  yet  denounces  the  use  of  violence  in 
the  streets  of  U.S.  cities? 

The  words  of  the  late  Malcom  X Shabbazz  are  true:  Tf 
it’s  wrong  to  use  violence  in  America,  it’s  wrong  to  use  it 
in  Vietnam.  But  if  it’s  right  in  Vietnam,  it’s  right  in  Ameri- 
ca.” Of  course,  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  King  are  more 
Christian:  “Violence  is  wrong.”  However,  the  judgment  of 
God  says:  “You  reap  what  you  sow.  And,  in  this  country, 
“violence  is  as  American  as  cherry  pie,”  says  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Thus  black  people  who  use  violence  are  simply  carrying 
out  one  of  the  great  American  traditions.  Such  a tradition 
“won  the  West,”  of  which  portions  were  allotted  to  im- 
migrating Mennonites. 

The  contradiction  which  calls  black  people  to  be  violent 
abroad  and  passive  at  home — when  home  is  traditionally 
violent — does  have  an  explanation.  The  use  of  violence  at 
home  is  wrong,  basically  because  “you  can’t  win.  The 
white  man  has  the  power,  the  dollar,  and  the  gun.  “Negro 
rebels  are  a minority  within  a minority.  Therefore,  “you 
will  take  what  we  will  give  you  and  move  at  the  pace  we 
allow  or  you  will  be  tagged  as  an  ‘aggressor’  and  de- 
terred.’ ” 

All  Black  People  Have  Known  of  the  White  Power 
Morality.  Every  black  urban  person  knows  that  he  owns 
nothing  and  can  do  nothing  if  he  is  not  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  white  power  structure.  He  knows  that  he  has 
to  have  the  blessing  of  the  white  man  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
living  above  the  poverty  level.  The  dollar  is  the  white  man’s; 
the  gun  is  the  white  man’s;  the  courts  belong  to  the  white 
man;  the  food  supply  belongs  to  the  white  man;  the  mass 
news  media  belong  to  the  white  man;  the  hospitals  and 
schools  belong  to  the  white  man;  even  the  air  and  water 
belong  to  the  white  man — he  can  poison  them  or  purifv 
them  if  he  wishes. 
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Therefore,  morality  is  determined  by  that  which  pleases 
or  displeases  the  white  man  because  he  has  the  power  over 
the  black  man.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  certain  “Negro  lead- 
ers" denounced  the  late  Dr.  King  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  white  power  structure  and  thus  “hurt 
the  Negro  cause.  And  what  is  that  “Negro  cause”?  The 
“Negro  cause”  is  that  “tokenism”  given  to  those  “good 
niggers  who  are  convinced  of  white  invincibility  and  who 
have  been  effectively  oriented  in  the  greatness  of  U.S. 
military  might  and  black  impotence.  The  “Negro  cause”  is 
that  “progress”  which  is  open  to  the  Negro  exception. 

The  aspirations  of  the  poor  black  masses  are  sacrificed, 
yes,  ignored,  for  the  sake  of  the  progress  “of  the  few.” 
These  are  the  Negroes  who  have  made  it.  When  they  crv, 
“You  are  hurting  our  cause,”  they  really  mean,  “You  are 
hurting  me.  They  assume  that  their  personal  success  will 
have  some  sort  of  vicarious  value  to  the  many  black  people 
on  the  bottom.  The  fact  is,  “the  food  Ralph  Bunche  eats 
don’t  help  me,”  as  says  a poor  black  brother.  However, 
these  “vicarious  niggers”  are  always  being  held  up  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  They  become  the  nigger  in  the  window 
to  show  Negro  progress. 

Part  of  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  is  this  status  gap  which 
has  a counterpart  in  a black  generation  gap.  Many  black 
youth  blame  their  parents  for  their  condition  as  much  as 
they  blame  the  white  man.  They  blame  their  parents  for 
being  stupid  enough  to  have  taken  this  stuff  passively  for  so 
long.  They  place  no  confidence  in  the  older  people  “to 
bring  any  solution”  to  their  problems.  They  are  not  affected 
by  this  “exemplary  nigger  in  the  window”  stuff,  as  their 
parents  are,  because  more  than  likely  they  are  high  school 
dropouts.  Neither  are  these  youths  controlled  bv  older 
people,  because  they  are  not  respected.  Nor  are  they  shak- 
en by  the  mighty  white  invincibility,  for  they  believe  that 
they  themselves  are  “mightier.” 

Black  people  in  America  have  a much  higher  percentage 
of  people  under  25  than  white  people.  Many  of  these  are 
among  the  “hard  core  unemployed”  and  the  high  school 
dropouts.  They  are  not  touched  by  civil  rights  legislation. 
They  are  militant  Americans. 

Another  segment  of  black  youth  are  the  college  students. 
They  have  redefined  the  meaning  of  progress  and  have  re- 
directed the  goals  of  the  Negro  cause.  They — and  not  the 
white  society — have  done  this.  They  are  caught  up  in  the 
new  Black  Nationalism.  One  hears  their  rumblings  from  the 
campuses  across  the  nation.  Like  the  dropouts,  they  are  not 
seeking  white  sanction  upon  their  thoughts  and  actions.  They 
act  and  think  without  referring  to  the  white  man’s  consent. 
Their  alternatives  are  liberty  or  death.  They  have  declared 
themselves  “free  at  last”  and  seek  to  remove  all  contradic- 
tions by  any  means  necessary.  The  young  blacks  are  no 
longer  bound  by  the  laws  and  morals  of  America. 

Bold  Black  Leadership  Must  Be  Followed  If  America 
Is  Finally  to  Become  America.  Senator  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma  stated  in  a recent  Chicago  speech,  “Racism  is  the 
number  one  mental  illness  in  America.  The  President’s 
Advisory  Commission  on  Urban  Disorder  (of  which  Senator 
Harris  was  a member)  also  states,  “White  racism  is  at  the 


heart  of  the  problems.” 

This  being  the  case  (which  black  people  have  been  say- 
ing aljl  along  and  is  only  now  legitimized),  can  we  assume 
that  htealing  can  be  brought  by  those  who  themselves  are 
afflicted  by  this  malady?  Can  those  who  have  always  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  racist  system  bring  the  competence, 
zeal,  and  objective  analysis  which  is  needed?  Of  course  not. 
But,  rather,  those  who  have  never  been  in  the  “mainstream” 
of  this  poison  have  the  better  qualifications  to  lead  the 
exodus. 

Black  leadership  is  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  the  ABC’s 
of  the  problem  than  white  leadership.  Only  those  who  have 
been  tried  in  the  fires  of  social  oppression,  who  have  been 
baptized  in  the  passion  for  justice,  who  have  been  face  to 
face  with  the  skeletons  in  America’s  closets,  can  know  and 
carry  the  gospel  of  freedom.  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan. 

Absolute  white  power  has  just  about  corrupted  absolute- 
ly. A reversal  in  human  and  cultural  values,  in  national 
and  international  priorities,  in  international  relations,  will 
not  come  through  white  and/or  white-oriented  leadership. 
White  America  is  morally  bankrupt.  It  can’t  reform  itself. 
There  is  a reservoir  of  leadership  among  the  “untouchables.” 
A remnant  has  been  saved  from  the  racist  poison  of  Ameri- 
can presupposition  and  values.  All  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal. 

What  is  behind  the  urban  unrest?  The  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  ABC’s  of  the  matter.  The  blood  of  your  brothers 
is  crying  out  from  the  ground,  “Correct  it,  repent  it,  make 
the  crooked  straight.”  That  other  America,  that  separated 
America,  the  restless  ones  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
cause  for  the  problem.  After  America  has  been  sorely  smit- 
ten by  all  types  of  racial  plagues,  she  may  then  wake  up 
and  let  the  Negro  peoples  go  free.  □ 


My  Prayer 

0 Cod,  forgive 

When  I’ve  walked  on  the  other  side 
And  when  my  own  heart  lacked  love 
In  the  presence  of  lovelessness. 

1 kneel  now  in  my  need 

And  remember  how  I walked  away 
From  the  need  of  others. 

Forgive,  O forgive,  I pray, 

And  put  within  me  Your  Spirit 
So  that  I might  be  willing 
To  enter  with  all  I am 
Into  the  experience  of  others 
Even  as  You,  through  Christ, 
Entered  into  my  experience. 

Amen. 
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Editorial 


Do  We  Want  to  Listen? 


A friend  of  mine  who  has  charge  of  a large  religious  book 
department  told  me  about  a recent  experience.  A customer 
suddenly  realized  she  did  not  have  one  book  in  her  library 
written  by  a Negro.  It  dawned  on  her  that  really,  in  spite 
of  her  attempt  to  listen  to  what  the  Negro  is  saying,  she 
was  not  listening.  She  was  not  even  reading  what  the  Ne- 
gro himself  was  writing.  She  left  the  store  with  approximate- 
ly two  dozen  books  written  by  Negro  authors. 

How  manv  of  us  really  have  read  enough  of  what  the 
Negro  is  saying  to  sense,  even  in  a small  degree,  what  he 
desires  and  feels?  We  are  too  prone  to  listen  to  voices  which 
claim  to  know.  But  until  we  really  are  serious  and  honest 
enough  to  take  time  to  listen  to  the  Negro  himself,  we 
haven’t  really  heard.  We  assume  we  know  the  answer  be- 
fore we  have  heard  the  question.  We  assume  we  can  pre- 
scribe the  remedy  before  we  see  the  sickness.  And  it  is  still 
a poor  doctor  who  will  write  a prescription  without  having 
seen  or  known  the  patient.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  danger- 
ous and  may  sooner  or  later  be  deadly. 

In  the  three-hour  television  program.  One  Nation  Indi- 
visible, two  things  became  more  clear  to  this  editor.  First 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hear  what  others 
are  saying.  We  have  blocks  to  hearing.  We  carry  with  us 
deep  feelings  which  have  developed  because  of  many  ex- 
periences we  have  had  or  imagined.  Attitudes  which  others 
have  demonstrated  have  helped  form  our  own  attitudes. 

Further,  we  cannot  hear  because  we  love  to  label  persons 
and  stereotype  groups.  And  by  putting  all  of  one  group  in 
one  pot  we  think  we  do  not  need  to  think  or  listen  further. 
But  nothing  is  more  untrue  than  that  all  Irish  are  hot- 
tempered,  all  Scotchmen  are  stingy,  all  Catholics  are  anti- 
Protestant,  and  all  Negroes  are  lazy.  This  is  no  more  true 
than  to  say  because  one  Mennonite  is  dishonest,  all  Menno- 
nites  are  thieves  and  robbers. 

Then  again  it  may  be  that  we  just  don’t  want  to  hear. 
We  may  sometimes  seek  to  evade  responsibility  by  closing 
our  ears.  Thus,  sometimes  we  have  sought  to  even  spiritual- 
ize the  words  of  Christ  concerning  feeding  the  hungry,  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  and  providing  for  the  poor.  If  we  say  that 
what  Christ  meant  was  feeding  the  spiritually  hungry,  we 
can  keep  our  money  in  our  pockets  in  good  conscience. 

But  of  course  Jesus  was  using  very  clear  words  and  He 
said  them  so  plainly  and  practiced  them  so  persistently  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  ever  missed  it.  And  He  considered 
the  care  of  the  poor  so  important  that  He  pointed  to  a 
great  judgment  day  coming  when  a division  will  take  place 
on  the  basis  of  our  response  to  the  need  of  the  lowliest. 
Matthew  25.  In  fact,  it  becomes  clear  that  to  refuse  to  help 
the  one  in  need  is  to  be  headed  for  hell  oneself. 

A second  thing  which  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  is 
that  the  racial  conflict  and  city  crisis  is  primarily  an  econom- 


ic problem.  If  you  have  listened  to  what  the  poor  are  asking 
for  and  what  minority  groups  are  saying,  you  have  noticed 
that  they  are  asking  for  the  good  things  which  the  affluent 
white  possesses.  It  is  clear  that  economics  are  basic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  affluent  ones  are  tremendously 
threatened  by  the  desires  of  the  poor.  It  is  a threat  to  their 
possessions.  This  invites  extra  taxes.  And  so  the  affluent 
ones  are  quick  to  respond  with  charges  of  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  and  the  bragging  attitude  which  says  that  if 
others  had  dug  as  they  have  they  would  also  have.  When- 
ever a person’s  property  is  threatened,  there  is  trouble. 
Any  minister  knows  that  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  get 
adverse  response  is  to  lay  the  stewardship  claims  of  Christ 
close  to  the  side  of  the  average  church  member. 

Thus,  with  the  growing  gap  between  the  “haves’’  and  the 
“have  nots,”  it  appears  that  what  has  developed  in  our 
country  is  more  of  an  economic  problem  than  a race  prob- 
lem. It  is  a race  problem  to  the  extent  that  we  have  with- 
held from  minority  groups  the  good  things  which  we  have. 
At  first  it  appears  strange  that  the  same  people  who  are 
the  greatest  critics  of  communism  are  also  the  hardest  critics 
of  the  poor  people’s  march. Will  we  learn  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  communism  is  to  first  deal  with  the  poor?  The 
way  to  promote  communism  is  to  continue  to  keep  the  poor 
and  oppressed  in  their  place  rather  than  to  close  the  great 
gap  between  promise  and  performance,  between  growing 
affluence  and  deepening  poverty. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  there  is  this  sentence,  “What  white  Ameri- 
cans have  never  fully  understood — but  what  the  Negro  can 
never  forget — is  that  the  white  society  is  deeply  implicated 
in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it,  white  institu- 
tions maintain  it,  and  white  society  condones  it.” 

To  Negroes,  the  ghetto  is  an  extension  of  their  history 
of  slavery.  Our  cities  are  scarred  by  slums.  And  practically 
all  of  the  10  million  poor  who  live  in  these  deteriorated  cen- 
ter cities  are  racial  minorities.  Does  this  say  anything  about 
prejudice?  There  is  a tendency  to  assume  that  the  deterio- 
rated buildings  reflect  the  hopeless  quality  of  the  human  be- 
ings who  live  in  them  and  their  lack  of  desire  for  something 
better.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  believe  this  than  to  face  our 
responsibility. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  is  to 
provide  our  readers  with  information  regarding  the  present 
situation  in  urban  America.  Further,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
interpret  the  situation  from  an  Anabaptist  Christian  per- 
spective. Beyond  this  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  help  each  read- 
er to  form  those  positive  attitudes  which  will  lead  to  con- 
structive participation  in  the  situation.  Will  we  really  try  to 
listen  to  what  is  being  said?  Do  we  really  want  to  hear  or 
will  we  close  our  ears? — D. 
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Heretical  Doctrines  and  Practices 


A 

Theology 

for 

Action 

By  C.  Norman  Kraus 

The  crisis  in  black  and  white  has  engulfed  us.  Although  it 
has  erupted  most  violently  in  the  large  cities  north  and 
south,  yet  all  of  our  lives  are  being  touched  by  it,  and  no 
responsible  Christian  dare  hide  his  head  in  the  sand  of  an 
escapist  theology  hoping  it  will  go  away. 

Indeed,  the  crisis  has  deepened  while  the  churches  have 
moved  timidly  to  find  their  way  theologically  and  practically. 
Although  much  has  happened  in  the  past  ten  years  to  im- 
prove the  legal  status  of  minority  groups,  in  the  last  several 
years  actual  conditions  in  the  ghettos  have  become  worse. 
The  result  has  been  a polarization  of  attitudes  in  both  com- 
munities, and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  difficulty  and  mis- 
understanding are  soon  to  be  resolved. 

This  is  a strategic  time  for  the  Christian  church  to  act  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  healing  and  reconciliation.  For 
over  one  hundred  years  the  white  churches  have  largely 
justified  segregation  if  not  slavery.  The  major  actions  to 
right  the  awful  wrongs  done  to  Negroes  and  Indians  in  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  our 
courts  and  legislatures.  The  white  churches  at  best  have 
added'  a de  post  facto  blessing  to  the  court  orders.  In  many 
cases  they  have  not  even  done  that. 

What  has  kept  the  church  from  an  effective  witness  against 
injustice  in  society,  and  from  dealing  with  the  sin  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  its  own.  midst?  How  could 
we  close  our  eyes  to  such  manifest  inconsistency  and  com- 
promise the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  many-sided  and  cannot 
all  be  followed  in  this  brief  article,  but  one  part  of  the 
answer  has  been  that  the  church  has  misinterpreted  the 
Bible  and  misunderstood  her  own  mission  in  the  world.  I 
propose  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  these  heretical  doctrines 
and  practices  that  have  been  used  to  justify  the  church  in 
her  support  of  the  unjust  status  quo  while  at  the  same  time 
claiming  a “spiritual  ministry. 


C.  Norman  Kraus  is  professor  of  religion  at  Goshen  College. 


First,  one  must  still  mention  the  shabby  appeal  to  Noah’s 
curse  recorded  in  Genesis  9 as  justification  for  segregation 
and  using  the  blacks  at  menial  jobs.  I speak  to  our  shame, 
but  the  passage  is  still  used  among  us.  Note  carefully  that 
the  curse  was  against  Canaan,  who  has  no  relation  to  the 
Negroid  racial  types  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  made  by  Noah, 
not  God.  God  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  at  most  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  but  His  mercy  is  unto 
children’s  children.  This  passage  in  Genesis  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  modem  Negro. 

Then  there  is  the  pervasive  feeling  that  somehow  God  has 
set  different  racial  types  apart  and  expects  them  to  stay 
separate  in  their  communities  and  families.  One  frequently 
still  hears  the  phrase  “your  people”  used  when  whites  are 
speaking  to  one  Negro  about  other  Negroes.  Sometimes  one 
hears  Acts  17:26  used  to  justify  this  notion,  but  by  and  large 
it  is  supported  with  the  pseudo-logic  that  God  has  created  us 
different  and  this  in  itself  is  evidence  that  He  wants  us  to 
stay  separate.  If  Acts  17:26  says  anything  apropos  the  present 
situation,  it  is  that  “God  made  from  one  man  every  nation 
of  men.  ...” 

Whether  the  misunderstanding  of  these  passages  really  has 
hobbled  our  consciences  or  whether  we  have  latched  on  to 
such  passages  to  undergird  our  fears  and  justify  our  in- 
activity it  is  difficult  to  know.  Happily  one  hears  fewer 
references  to  them  today  than  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  theological  objections  to  be- 
coming actively  involved  in  the  present  struggle  grow  out  of 
our  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  man  and  his  salva- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  Christ’s  redemptive  activity  in  the 
world  and  the  church’s  role  in  that  redemptive  plan. 

An  Individual  Spiritual  Experience 

The  evangelical  churches,  of  which  Mennonites  are  a part, 
have  interpreted  salvation  as  an  individual,  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  new  birth  or  regeneration.  Now  in  one  sense  of 
the  word  all  this  is  true.  The  individual  person  must  make  a 
decision,  and  is  the  object  of  God’s  redeeming  grace.  And  the 
experience  of  the  new  birth  is  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  it 
is  not  merely  a moral  effort  on  man’s  part  but  a spiritual 
gift  of  new  life  and  power. 

However,  in  the  evangelical  tradition  of  revivalism  and 
fundamentalism  these  words  “individual”  and  “spiritual” 
came  to  have  other  connotations  which  derive  more  from  the 
modern  controversy  with  liberalism  and  the  “social  gospel 
than  from  the  Bible  itself.  In  the  first  place,  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  implied  a virtual  rejection  of  the  social  aspects 
of  salvation.  The  church’s  task  was  defined  as  evangelism, 
that  is,  snatching  individuals  out  of  a doomed  society.  The 
idea  that  biblical  salvation  might  have  social  and  political 
implications  was  rejected  as  the  social  gospel.  Individual 
Christians  might  act  in  their  capacity  as  civic  persons  to 
see  that  justice  and  order  were  maintained,  but  there  was 
no  notion  of  the  church  as  an  agent  for  social  and  political 
justice. 

Furthermore,  salvation  was  understood  as  a spiritual  ex- 
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perience.  It  did  not  have  any  primary  relationship  to  one’s 
life  in  the  body  politic.  Spiritual  was  interpreted  as  inward, 
and  theological  rather  than  biological,  psychological,  or  social. 
Salvation  changed  one’s  relationship  to  God  and  the  final 
judgment.  Secondarily,  of  course,  it  was  expected  to  affect 
the  course  of  one’s  moral  life  according  to  a clearly  defined 
pattern  of  personal  habits,  such  as  being  honest,  working 
diligently,  and  abstaining  from  bad  habits.  But  there  was 
virtually  no  expectation  that  a spiritual  salvation  would  lead 
one  to  protest  social,  economic,  and  political  injustice  or  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  it. 

This  kind  of  emphasis  has  led  the  church  into  the  highly 
dubious  position  of  working  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of 
individual  Negroes  while  sanctioning  their  exploitation  and 
degradation  through  segregation.  The  church  preached  a 
spiritual  fellowship  which  excluded  social  fellowship.  It  pro- 
claimed a unity  in  Christ  which  could  coexist  with  separation 
and  discrimination.  It  talked  loudly  of  an  equality  and 
brotherhood  in  Christ  which  it  refused  to  put  into  practice 
on  any  level  of  social,  political,  or  economic  relationship. 
It  acclaimed  a sentimental,  saccharine  love  which  did  not 
have  even  the  value  of  authentic  justice. 

Salvation  of  the  Whole  Person 

Man  is  a bodv-soul  unit,  and  all  the  aspects  of  his  being — 
body,  mind,  emotions,  spirit — are  so  interwoven  in  an  intri- 
cate pattern  of  interaction  and  reaction  that  salvation  cannot 
possibly  be  applied  to  one  in  exclusion  of  the  rest.  When  a 
man  is  starving,  salvation  includes  bread  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  When  a man  is  emotionally  disturbed,  salvation  is 
offered  through  patient  understanding  and  counsel.  When  a 
man  has  been  brutalized  through  injustice  and  has  lost  his 
self-respect,  salvation  must  come  as  the  restoration  of  hu- 
man relationships.  To  the  oppressed  salvation  is  freedom 
from  exploitation.  To  the  blind  it  is  sight. 

In  all  this  I do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  “spiritual. 
Quite  the  opposite!  All  of  these  are  aspects  of  the  spiritual 
reality  that  we  call  man,  and  salvation  is  a condition  in 
which  all  of  these  in  their  proper  order  are  restored  to 
health.  God  wills  the  salvation  of  the  whole  person. 

Further,  no  man  is  an  autonomous  individual  who  can 
simply  be  saved  and  given  wholeness  apart  from  his  social 
environment.  We  become  persons  in  and  through  our 
intimate  relationships  with  other  persons,  and  our  ability 
to  function  as  whole  persons  is  greatly  influenced  by  our 
continuing  social  relationships.  No  man,  therefore,  can  live 
a truly  healthy  (saved)  life  in  a social  environment  that 
exploits  and  degrades  him.  To  expect  this  is  like  expecting 
a man  just  recovered  from  tuberculosis  to  live  a healthv 
vigorous  life  in  the  midst  of  a community  where  everyone 
else  has  a severe  case  of  the  disease. 

Salvation  creates  not  only  a new  individual  but  a new 
society,  and  it  is  a hen  and  egg  question  which  comes  first. 
The  point  here  is  simply  that  the  one  is  not  without  the 
other,  and  our  Christian  concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
should  lead  us  to  social  action  as  well  as  preaching  a 
spiritual  new  birth. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  present  crisis  is  fairly 


obvious.  Many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  caught  in  a system 
which  warps  their  minds,  blunts  their  moral  sensitivities, 
and  paralyzes  their  wills.  Underfed,  unemployed  or  under- 
employed, poorly  educated,  cheated  by  politicians  and  land- 
lords, taken  advantage  of  by  moneylenders  and  retail  mer- 
chants they  exist  in  frustration,  apathy,  and  despair.  The 
slum  ghetto  is  dead  end  for  them.  The  biblical  concept  of 
salvation  in  such  a situation  includes  much  more  than  per- 
sonal forgiveness  of  sins  and  a spiritual  new  birth.  It  includes 
release  for  these  captives,  liberty  for  these  oppressed,  justice 
and  peace  for  these  poor. 

The  Role  of  the  Church 

This  raises  the  second  question,  namely,  the  role  of  the 
church  in  God’s  plan  of  redemption.  Paul  makes  it  clear  in 
Ephesians  that  God’s  redemptive  plan  is  of  cosmic  proportions 
(1:10),  and  that  the  church  is  at  the  center,  or  better,  at  the 
front  in  the  struggle  with  principalities  and  powers  (2:10,  11). 
He  describes  this  redemption  as  a unifying,  a reconciling,  a 
bringing  to  an  end  of  the  hostilities  that  divide  men  and 
nations.  It  is  the  establishment  of  peace  which  means  the 
vindication  of  God’s  cause  and  the  establishment  of  equity, 
justice,  and  well-being.  This  is  a reconciliation  of  man  to 
God  and  to  his  fellows.. 

In  the  Gospels  this  mystery  of  God’s  plan  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  said  we  are  to  put  first  on 
our  agenda  both  in  action  and  in  prayer.  Mt.  6:10,  11,  33. 
God’s  kingdom  means  His  power  and  His  kingly  rule  present 
and  active  in  the  world.  Jesus  Himself  not  only  proclaimed 
God’s  kingdom,  calling  men  to  submit  to  His  sway,  but  He 
also  acted  in  God’s  name  and  power  to  inaugurate  that 
kingdom.  His  healing  the  diseased  by  the  power  of  God,  His 
championing  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  His 
challenging  of  the  religio-political  coalition  which  oppressed 
the  poor  in  the  name  of  God’s  righteousness.  His  casting  out 
of  demons  that  afflicted  men  and  society  was,  He  said,  a 
sign  that  God’s  kingdom  had  arrived.  Mt.  12:28;  Lk.  4:18. 

There  is  really  little  question  about  the  nature  of  Jesus’ 
ministry.  He  did  not  draw  sharp  lines  between  His  ministry 
to  the  physically  ill,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  poor 
and  oppressed  and  His  ministry  to  the  soul.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  engage  in  what  amounted  to  civil  disobedience 
in  breaking  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the  name  of  a higher  law 
of  God.  He  associated  with  the  politically  suspect  tax 
collectors  to  the  scandal  of  His  peers.  And  He  obviously 
excited  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  Palestinian  leaders  through 
His  identification  with  the  poor  and  His  almost  hypnotic 
power  over  them. 

God's  Action  Now 

In  short  Jesus’  proclamation  of  “the  year  of  God’s  favor” 
or  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  about  to  disrupt  the  old 
order  was  by  no  means  simply  another  revival  campaign 
calling  men  to  a spiritual  rebirth  and  a heavenly  home.  It 
had  to  do  with  God’s  action  here  and  now,  and  it  involved 
both  implicitly  and  explicitly  the  scattering  of  the  proud, 
putting  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  filling  the 
hungry,  and  setting  right  the  scales  of  justice.  Lk.  1:51-53. 
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It  was  in  this  context  of  action  that  He  preached  good  news 
to  the  poor. 

To  be  sure,  His  was  a kingdom  not  characterized  by  the 
coercive  violence  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  “kingdoms 
of  this  world.”  His  kingdom  is  simply  God’s  power  breaking 
in  to  create  new  men  and  to  establish  God’s  justice  and 
peace  among  men.  The  point  here  is  not  to  equate  Christ’s 
kingdom  with  the  secular  political  movements  but  to  es- 
tablish that  it  has  to  do  with  the  physical,  social,  economic, 
and  political  aspects  of  our  life  as  well  as  the  spiritual. 

But  the  evangelical  church  by  and  large  has  lost  sight  of 
its  role  in  God’s  plan  to  establish  His  kingdom.  Under  the 
influence  of  dispensationalist  theology  the  fundamentalists 
completely  dichotomize  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  thus 
making  the  role  of  the  church  discontinuous  with  the  ministry 
of  Jesus.  Others  “spiritualize”  the  kingdom  and  in  effect 
identify  it  in  its  spiritualized  form  with  the  church  which 
they  seek  to  establish.  This  view  turns  the  attention  of  the 
church  in  upon  itself. 

Both  of  these  views  fail  to  understand  the  church  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  kingdom — God’s  underground  in  the  world. 
The  New  Testament  pictures  the  world  as  the  realm  of 
God’s  kingly  rule  by  creation,  but  for  the  present  under  the 
domination  of  a tyrant  Anti-king  who  has  invaded  God’s 
kingdom.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  inaugurate  the  battle  of 
liberation  and  reestablish  God’s  sway.  Now  the  followers 
of  the  true  King,  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  the  church,  are  to 
continue  to  lay  claim  to  the  world  for  God.  They  fight 
under  His  banner  and  in  His  power  until  that  day  comes 
when  the  second  great  invasion  which  will  hasten  the 
victory  is  launched.  We  look  and  work  for  the  time  when 
the  world  will  become  again  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and 
of  His  Christ. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  hasty 
review  would  seem  to  thrust  the  church  into  the  very 
center  of  the  hostility  and  violence  of  the  present  urban 
crisis.  The  souls  of  men  are  at  stake.  But  how  does  the 
church  go  into  this  situation?  What  role  should  it  play  in 
the  conflict? 

It  is  not  for  theology  to  spell  out  a program  of  action, 
but  it  can  suggest  a rationale  and  basis  for  the  church  s 
self-understanding  as  it  works  at  a program.  The  following 
three  points  are  offered  in  this  light.  First,  the  church 
should  go  as  servant  of  the  impoverished  and  downtrodden. 
In  this  posture  it  follows  its  Lord  who  came  not  to  be 
served  but  to  serve.  The  program  possibilities  for  the 
servant  church  are  limited  only  by  the  needs  of  the  ghetto 
community  and  our  own  imagination  and  dedication. 

In  the  second  place,  the  church  must  become  involved  as 
a witness  against  the  corrupt  political  and  economic  structures 
which  help  to  create  and  continue  to  aggravate  the  crisis. 
Like  the  prophets  and  like  Jesus  Himself  the  church  must  be 
willing  to  speak  the  judgment  of  God  on  unrighteousness, 
greed,  and  exploitation.  The  church’s  willingness  to  silently 
condone  past  injustice  is  nothing  short  of  scandal. 

Last,  and  most  important,  the  church  must  be  in  the 
ghetto  as  a living  demonstration  of  the  new  reality  of  the 
peace  of  God  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  fear.  □ 


International  Dime 


In  a decade  of  heightening  social  tension  in  our  own  land, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  that  many  other  areas  of  our  world  are 
also  experiencing  social  and  political  ferment.  It  will  help 
us  considerably  to  maintain  perspective  in  the  midst  of  our 
•own  struggles  if  we  realize  that  at  this  period  of  history, 
human  tumult  is  a worldwide  phenomenon. 

Similarities 

Let  us  attempt  to  draw  some  parallels  between  current 
events  in  our  own  country  and  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Congo  where  we  have  served  with  the  Congo  Inland  Mis- 
sion in  recent  years.  On  two  different  occasions  we  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  tremendous  dynamic  of  social 
unrest  reach  flash  point  round  about  us  with  resultant  revo- 
lution, destruction,  and  bloodshed. 

The  first  experience  was  in  1959-60  when  pressures 
built  so  rapidly  against  colonial  rule  that  political  independ- 
ence was  granted  to  a people  who  had  had  no  apprentice- 
ship in  the  use  of  such  freedom.  The  key  drive  in  this 
instance  was  simply  that  inborn  hunger  that  characterizes 
mankind  everywhere,  i.e.,  the  hunger  to  be  recognized  as  a 
man  among  men,  the  hunger  to  be  free  to  make  one’s  own 
mistakes  and  to  carve  out  one’s  own  destiny. 

Our  second  experience  came  in  1963-64  when  after  bet- 
ter than  three  years  of  political  independence  a crumbling 
economy  and  inept  efforts  at  governing  were  irrevocably 
being  translated  into  unemployment,  faltering  public  services, 
uncertain  justice,  deteriorating  public  health,  and  a de- 
clining standard  of  living.  The  rosy  dreams  of  early  1960 
had  by  now  evaporated.  A galling  realization  was  now  in- 
escapably clear,  i.e.,  in  spite  of  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  and 
expectation  which  accompanied  the  granting  of  political 
freedom,  something  had  somehow  gone  wrong.  On  the  heels 
of  bewildered  frustration  soon  came  smoldering  anger,  a 
growing  desire  to  lash  out  at  something  or  at  someone. 

On  this  scene  of  social  unrest  appeared  a handful  of 
semi-trained  agitators  who  needed  only  to  drop  a spark  of 
provocation  into  the  tinder  of  massive  discontent  for  rebel- 
lion to  flare  across  the  country.  This  time  the  key  drive 
stemmed  primarily  from  a deep  resentment  over  frustrated 
hopes  and  an  equally  deep  animosity  toward  those  among 
them  who  lived  in  relative  luxury  while  being  indifferent  to 
the  tremendous  need  of  their  less  privileged  brethren. 

The  parallels  in  the  Congo  story  with  present  events  in 
our  own  land  would  seem  clear.  In  1960  in  Congo  there 
was  a fierce  will  to  throw  off  and  shatter  the  colonial  yoke 
which  marked  the  Congolese  as  a subservient,  second-class 
people.  They  were  determined  to  stand  on  their  own,  a 

James  Bertsche,  missionary  to  the  Congo  under  the  Congo  Inland  Mission,  is  now 
on  furlough. 
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free  nation  among  free  nations  in  today’s  world. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  an  equally  fierce  will  to  shat- 
ter the  social  and  psychological  barriers  which  also  mark 
the  Negro  among  us  as  a second-class  citizen.  There  is  a 
terrible  thirst  to  be  in  reality  a free  people  among  other 
free  peoples  and  a terrible  readiness  to  use  violence  and 
destruction  to  attain  this  goal  if  all  else  fails. 

In  Congo  in  1963-64  there  was  a great,  broadly  based 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  underprivileged  and  neg- 
lected people  to  overthrow  the  privileged  class  among  them 
which  all  too  often  was  characterized  by  inadequate  train- 
ing, brazen  dishonesty,  and  a callous  indifference  for  the 
suffering  of  their  fellowmen.  In  brief,  there  was  a resolute 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  underprivileged  to  share, 
as  bona  fide  Congolese,  in  whatever  benefits  were  to  be 
derived  from  being  citizens  of  a newly  independent  country. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  the  same  broadly  based  de- 
termination of  an  underprivileged  segment  of  our  society 
to  claim  its  rightful  share  of  the  national  “good  life”  as 
Americans  among  other  Americans. 

Repercussions 

We  are  sometimes  asked  how  the  people  overseas  view 
the  news  headlines  produced  by  the  racial  tensions  of  our 
country.  For  those  who  may  be  negatively  inclined  toward 
the  western  countries  in  general  and  toward  America  in 
particular,  our  current  urban  strife  obviously  affords  excellent 


African  nationalist  group  protests  U.S.  policies  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 


ammunition  for  any  critical  attack  they  may  desire  to  launch 
. . . cruel  racism  . . . corrupt  imperialism  . . . inhuman 
capitalism.  . . . 

However,  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  seriously  engaged 
in  the  struggles  of  their  own  countries  to  overcome  their 
own  great  social  and  economic  problems,  a surprisingly  ma- 
ture attitude  is  often  found.  “We  also  have  our  social 
frictions,”  these  leaders  will  say.  “We  also  have  our  tribes, 
our  clans,  our  regional  rivalries.”  But  even  as  they  take 
note  of  the  official  stance  of  the  American  government  on 
racial  issues,  they  wait  to  see  how  the  American  legislation 
of  this  decade  will,  finally,  be  translated  into  reality  by  the 
average  American  citizen. 

As  for  our  overseas  church  leaders,  many  of  them  shrewd- 
ly comment  that  the  basic  problem  is  after  all  a spiritual 
one  that  has  to  do  with  the  very  nature  of  man  himself. 
Whether  he’s  brown  or  white,  whether  he  lives  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  makes  small  difference. 

An  Uneasy  Ambivalence 

As  a Mennonite  community  of  churches,  we  have  over 
the  past  six  to  eight  decades  been  characterized  by  a grow- 
ing interest  in  and  concern  for  “missions”  . . . overseas 
missions,  that  is.  As  the  last  great  land  expanses  of  our 
planet  were  explored  and  their  peoples  made  accessible 
to  us,  the  challenge  of  “the  regions  beyond”  captured  our 
imagination  and  stirred  our  conscience.  A steadily  expand- 
ing American  economy  shared  in  largely  by  our  middle-class 
American  Mennonites  furthermore  provided  us  with  the 
material  resources  that  enabled  us  to  mount  mission  pro- 
grams in  these  various  far-flung  parts  of  our  world,  pro- 
grams which  we  support  sincerely  and  prayerfully  to  this 
day. 

And  there  have  been  results.  God  has  honored  the  wit- 
ness borne  to  His  Son.  New  young  churches  are  emerging 
around  the  world  as  a result  of  this  Christian  concern.  We 
rejoice  in  this.  Our  mission  activities  have  by  this  time  even 
become  firmly  established  in  our  tradition. 

But  withal  it  has  been  a rather  snug  arrangement,  a com- 
fortable program — this  long-range  discipleship  by  proxy. 
The  oceans  and  the  deserts  have  insulated  us  very  effective- 
ly from  the  needy  people  to  whom  we  sent  our  missionary 
representatives.  We  listen  to  them  on  furlough,  look  at  their 
Kodachrome  slides,  and  read  their  reports.  But  really  our 
chief  involvement  as  far  as  we  here  at  home  are  concerned 
has  been  primarily  via  our  pens  and  checkbooks. 

Now,  suddenly,  a “mission  field”  is  erupting  among  us. 
These  folks  even  have  the  same  skin  color  as  the  people 
south  of  the  equator  our  missionaries  tell  us  about. 

But  this  is  somehow  different.  There  is  no  ocean  between 
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us  now.  The  needy  clamoring  people  are  no  longer  sep- 
arated from  us  by  a comfortable  7,000  miles.  After  all,  some 
of  us  even  live  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  or  in  a Detroit 
suburb,  or  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Suddenly  it  is  no 
longer  just  our  delegated  missionaries,  our  spiritual  proxies 
“over  there’’  who  are  confronted  by  spiritual  and  social 
and  physical  need;  suddenly  we  ourselves  are  confronted 
by  these  same  needs  that  are  taking  on  such  unpleasant  and 
disturbing  dimensions. 

The  problem  is  that  for  too  long  we  have  remained  una- 
ware of  the  problems  of  this  people  among  us  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  also  remained  unconcerned.  Now  that  they 
suddenly  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  we  hardly  know  how  to 
react  to  them  nor  what  to  think  about  them.  We  are  grop- 
ing as  we  attempt  to  formulate  opinions,  attitudes,  and 
positions.  We  are  still  Christians  who  hold  the  same  tradition- 
al Mennonite  concerns  for  world  missions.  We  are  still  under- 
writing our  budgets  for  mission  outreach.  But,  somehow,  our 
traditional  program  does  not  seem  to  “fit”  into  the  new  and 
ominous  landscape  of  today’s  urban  crisis  at  our  very  front 
door.  We  are  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  translate  our  tradition- 
al concerns  into  concrete  form  in  the  context  of  our  own 
troubled  American  society.  After  all,  it  is  coming  unpleasant- 
ly close  to  where  we  live.  This  business  begins  to  have 
some  implications  for  our  home  communities  and  our  cher- 
ished way  of  life.  We  are  somehow  uneasy  and  defensive. 
We  even  find  it  very  easy  to  be  negative,  resistant,  and 
even  resentful  in  our  attitudes. 

Are  we  still  concerned  Christians?  Of  course. 

Are  we  still  “missionary-minded”?  As  much  as  ever. 

But  this  race  business?  The  Negro  marches?  Their  pro- 
tests concerning  injustice?  Their  requests  for  change  right 
here  in  America  where  we  live?  Well,  we’re  not  so  sure 
about  all  of  this! 

Lessons 

As  a result  of  living  through  two  turbulent  periods  of  re- 
cent Congo  history,  we  have  derived  and  formulated  the 
following  lessons  from  our  personal  experiences.  We  share 
them  with  the  reader  for  his  appraisal  against  the  back- 
ground of  our  own  troubled  era  in  America. 

(1)  The  smoldering  anger  of  a frustrated  and  deprived 
people  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of  all 
social  dynamics. 

(2)  The  apparent  stability  of  a social  order  proves  to  be 
exceedingly  fragile  when  submitted  to  the  wild  pressures  of 
the  broad-based  protest  of  an  angry  people. 

(3)  The  sinful  nature  of  man  outside  the  redemptive 
power  of  Christ  is  covered  by  a very  thin  veneer.  With 
normal  restraints  removed,  greed,  barbarity,  and  brutality 
surface  very  quickly. 

(4)  In  our  task  of  Christian  discipleship,  we  cannot  divorce 
man’s  spiritual  needs  from  his  physical  deprivation. 

(5)  The  price  of  a valid  and  relevant  Christian  disciple- 
ship in  this  or  any  age  is  the  involvement  of  the  follower 
of  Christ  in  the  human  issues  and  needs  of  his  society  and 
time. 

(6)  The  root  of  all  human  dilemma  in  its  infinite  variety 


is  basically  a spiritual  one.  No  true  solution  is  therefore 
possible  apart  from  the  one  proposed  by  God  Himself,  i.e., 
the  spiritual  rebirth  of  a man  by  means  of  which  he  be- 
comes a new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  □ 


Participation 

with 

Africans 


By  David  W.  Shenk 


The  African  evaluates  American  urban  tension  with 
accurate  expertise.  He  has  confronted  racism  in  the  colonial 
regimes,  and  in  the  white  governments  of  southern  Africa. 
He  tends  to  see  Rhodesia,  Vietnam,  and  the  American 
ghettos  as  “normal”  within  a milieu  of  white  racial  imperial- 
ism perpetuated  by  a dominating  American  presence.  He 
may  shrug  cynically,  “What  else  can  you  expect  of  white 
people?”  Sometimes  hatred  erupts;  sometimes  there  is  pity 
for  the  white  American  who  does  not  comprehend  brother- 
hood. 

But  whiteness  is  not  the  barrier  to  brotherhood;  it  is  the 
spirit  within  the  man  which  builds  the  walls.  Although  the 
racial  baggage  carried  by  white  Americans  living  in  Black 
Man’s  City  is  irritating;  although  the  African  suspects  that 
the  white  man  accepts  “brotherhood”  only  when  there  is 
no  other  alternative;  although  new  walls  seem  to  emerge 
every  day,  yet  when  the  white  man  really  becomes  a 
brother,  the  African  usually  accepts  him  instantaneously  and 
completely. 

Brotherhood  involves  participation.  The  American  brother 
feels  with  the  African  brother  in  a burning  anguish  of  soul, 
as  our  cities  flame  and  our  children  fall  dying  in  our  streets. 
Join  with  me  in  participation — in  sitting  together  and 
listening  together  with  Africans. 

In  a hotel: 

Ours  are  the  only  white  faces,  but,  with  our  dark-skinned 
host,  conversation  eddies  gently. 

“Robles  is  a good  man.” 

“Who  is  Robles?” 

David  Shenk  is  a missionary  to  the  Somali  Republic  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 
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“He  is  an  American  teacher  who  respects  us.  But  some 
Americans  are  not  like  Robles.  When  I was  in  the  States, 
I saw  sad  things  sometimes.  Once  1 went  downtown  to  eat. 
I found  a good  hotel,  but  they  did  not  give  me  food.” 

Our  host  tries  to  smile,  but  his  mouth  only  twists.  Then 
he  continues,  “I  think  I understand  what  is  happening  in 
America  today.” 

In  a bus: 

“Are  you  Americans?” 

“What  do  you  think?” 

“I  think  you  are  Russians  because  you  know  our  language. 
But  if  you  are  Americans,  we  hate  you.  Americans  are 
racists. 

On  a ferry: 

“White  people  think  black  people  are  rats  to  be  killed. 
They  send  missionaries  to  help  us  accept  poverty  while  the 
white  man  becomes  richer.  I warn  you,  the  white  map’s 
religion  is  poison.  ” 


The  History 

By  Vincent 

The  first  slaves  were  brought  to  the  American  colonies 
in  1619,  and  the  people  of  the  new  land  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a deep  and  frightening  contradiction  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  our  society’s  life  ever  since.  Indeed,  this  dilemma 
is  so  basic  to  our  existence  as  a nation  that  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  significance  of  many  of  the  stories  in 
today’s  newspaper — especially  those  regarding  race — without 
a serious  consideration  of  slavery. 

Slavery 

The  practice  of  selling  and  holding  men  as  property  was 
not  new  to  the  world  when  it  began  here.  Actually,  some 
forms  of  slavery  have  been  in  existence  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  it  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  money-producing  “industries” 
of  the  time. 

Before  the  trade  was  officially  ended  in  this  country,  it 
is  estimated  that  anywhere  from  50  to  100  million  African 
men,  women,  and  children  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
homeland  to  be  sold  as  slaves  here. 

The  slaves  were  stolen  and  bought  from  the  villages  of 
Africa  and  stuffed  like  livestock  on  board  ships.  They  were 
systematically  robbed  of  their  past.  They  were  separated 
from  family  and  tribe.  They  were  penalized  if  they  sang  the 
songs  of  their  homeland.  They  were  beaten  if  they  tried  to 
communicate  with  each  other  in  their  native  tongue. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  were  participating  in  this  “indus- 
try were  members  of  Christian  churches.  A significant  num- 


Vincent  Harding  is  professor  of  history  at  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  a living  room: 

“I  was  the  first  in  my  family  to  become  a Christian,  and 
so  my  father  disowned  me.  Even  in  America  I have  found 
suffering.  I tried  to  worship  in  a strange  church  one  Sunday, 
but  four  ushers  stepped  up  and  said  that  their  church  was 
for  divine  worship.  I told  them  that  was  why  I had  come. 
At  that  they  took  me  by  the  arms  and  legs  and  threw  me 
down  the  steps.  I find  that  most  Christians  have  some  of 
this  spirit.  ” 

From  a letter: 

“The  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  in  a wonderful  miracle  way. 
He  has  taken  the  hate  out  of  my  heart.  Now  we  are 
brothers.” 

My  testimony: 

In  Africa  we  are  finding  that  when  the  walls  go  down  a 
witness  goes  forth.  Such  witness  is  contagious  because  the 
one  who  lives  in  us  is  far  stronger  than  the  Antichrist  who 
is  in  the  world.  □ 


of  a Wall 


Harding 

ber  of  the  owners  and  captains  of  the  slave  ships  were  New 
England  Christians,  and  they  faithfully  contributed  a part  of 
their  profits  to  the  church.  Indeed,  at  least  one  of  the  slave 
ships  was  named  Jesus. 

Slavery  made  “freedom  for  all”  a mockery,  and  justice  was 
usually  for  whites  only.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that  blacks 
had  no  rights  that  a white  man  needed  to  respect.  Slaves 
were  not  allowed  legal  marriage,  were  not  allowed  to 
possess  property,  had  no  control  over  their  own  or  their 
children’s  destinies. 

The  institution  of  slavery  helped  to  produce  a split  per- 
sonality in  the  life  of  our  nation  and  our  churches,  a wall 
in  the  heart  of  our  land.  It  led  Negroes  to  lives  of  destruc- 
tive deception  in  order  to  exist;  it  led  whites  to  a myth  of 
superiority  in  order  to  justify  their  actions. 

Civil  War 

The  nation’s  practices  were  opposed  to  its  declarations. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue in  this  path.  North  and  West  were  set  against  South. 
Finally,  in  1861  the  inner  conflict  came  vividly  to  the  surface 
in  war. 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  his 
Second  Inaugural  Address: 

[ It  may  be  that  1 American  Slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs 
come,  but  which  . . . He  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South,  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came.  . . Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray 
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— that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bond-man’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  “the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.’’ 

None  of  us  can  be  sure,  of  course,  whether  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
interpretation  was  an  accurate  one.  Only  God  knows  that. 
It  was  clear  before  the  war  was  over,  however,  that  the 
Civil  War,  like  most  other  wars,  had  added  great  new 
reservoirs  of  bitterness  and  guilt  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Slavery  had  ended,  but  the  nation  was  no  less  set  against 
itself.  It  had  lived  with  its  contradictions  for  too  long.  In 
spite  of  constitutional  amendments  that  sought  to  offer 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  war  had  not 
convinced  America  that  its  slaves  were  now  fully  citizens, 
fully  human,  fully  brothers. 

Segregation : A Way  of  Life 

When  in  1877  Federal  troops  were  finally  pulled  out  of 
the  South,  there  was  a great  reaction,  and  every  attempt  was 
made  to  push  the  former  slave  back  into  his  “place.  By  an 
intensive  campaign  of  racial  antagonism,  whites  and  Negroes 
were  effectively  separated.  This  period  saw  the  rise  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  “Jim  Crow”  laws  which  legalized 
the  wall  of  separation  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
South. 

In  1896  these  laws  became  a part  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  our  land.  It  was  constitutional  to  separate  men  and 
women  on  the  basis  of  race,  the  Supreme  Court  said;  and 
it  said  it  partlv  because  this  practice  had  been  observed  in 
the  North  for  a long  time.  Segregation  had  become  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

There  were  Negro  and  white  waiting  rooms.  There  were 
Negro  and  white  schools,  Negro  and  white  communities, 
Negro  and  white  water  fountains.  There  were  Negro  ceme- 
teries, restaurants  for  whites  only.  Negro  jobs,  Negro  motels, 
Negro  balconies. 

Sometimes  there  were  special  entrances  for  the  Negroes; 
sometimes  there  was  no  entrance  at  all,  only  a wall.  And 
there  were  Negro  churches  and  white  churches. 

The  terms  “your  people”  and  “my  people”  became  part 
of  the  general  vocabulary.  We  had  accepted  segregation  as 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life,  even  though  we  claimed 
to  live  in  a great  “melting  pot.  ” Color  evidently  did  not  melt. 

The  Negro  jobs,  the  Negro  sections,  the  Negro  schools,  the 
Negro  balconies  were  almost  always  inferior  in  number  or 
quality  or  both.  This  was  natural,  for  segregation  at  its  deep- 
est level  expressed  our  conviction  that  the  Negro  himself  was 
inferior.  (In  its  course,  it  also  convinced  many  Negroes.) 

How  else  could  we  justify  our  having  kept  him  in  slavery 
for  two  and  a half  centuries? 

A Decade  of  Revolution:  1954-1964 

When  the  Supreme  Court  declared  against  segregation  in 
1954,  it  declared  that  it  was  unconstitutional  because  it  was 


unjust.  With  that  declaration  a new  age  began  in  America, 
the  age  of  racial  revolution. 

Ever  since  the  first  slaves  leaped  off  the  ships,  ever  since 
the  first  rebellions,  ever  since  the  Underground  Railroad, 
ever  since  the  countless  black  suicides,  ever  since  the  Negro 
abolitionists  like  Frederick  Douglass,  ever  since  the  Civil 
War,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  in  1910,  ever  since 
Marcus  Garvey’s  Back-to-Africa  movement,  ever  since  the 
trade  union  movement,  ever  since  a thousand  events  and 
movings  of  men,  the  racial  revolution  had  been  amongst  us. 

Most  often  we  chose  not  to  see  it,  for  it  made  our  self- 
contradiction  too  painfully  clear.  However,  when  the  nation  s 
highest  tribunal  condemned  the  unjust  wall  of  segregation, 
we  could  no  longer  hide;  it  could  no  longer  be  hidden. 

A strange  revolution  developed,  a revolution  in  which  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  and  increasingly  in  the  North  were 
committed  to  overthrowing  the  existing  illegal,  unjust  social 
system  of  segregation  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  system  of 
desegregation  and  justice.  They  sought  to  end  the  contra- 
dictions between  America’s  democratic  ideals  and  its  racial 
practices. 

They  tried  it  through  the  courts,  as  the  NAACP  brought 
school  desegregation  cases  in  more  than  forty  communities 
immediately  after  the  1954  Supreme  Court  order.  They  tried 
it  in  the  streets,  as  thousands  of  Negroes  walked  to  work 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1955  and  1956,  rather  than  ride  on 
segregated  buses. 

They  tried  it  in  Congress  in  1957,  as  civil  rights  supporters 
tried  against  a filibuster  to  make  a hesitant  legislature  pass 
the  laws  necessary  to  support  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  there  was  more  coming.  In  February  1960,  a group  of 
college  students  at  a Negro  school  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  ap- 
peared in  the  five-and-dime  store  where  they  had  shopped 
many  times.  But  this  time  was  different.  They  sat  down  at 
the  lunch  counter,  quietly,  politely,  saying  by  their  action: 
“We  are  tired  of  being  relegated  to  the  back  of  the  society. 
We  have  come  to  be  served;  we  have  come  to  be  human; 
what  will  you  do?” 

They  went  to  jail,  but  a new  spirit  of  protest  soon  spread 
to  other  Negro  college  campuses;  and  in  two  months  sit-ins 
had  been  introduced  in  65  southern  and  border  cities.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  more  than  200  cities  were  called 
upon  to  face  young  men  and  women  who  were  determined 
to  break  down  the  walls  that  had  been  constructed  by- 
centuries  of  injustice,  apathy,  guilt,  and  fear. 

In  August  1963,  250,000  persons  from  every  part  of  the 
nation  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.  Black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  they  marched  to  pro- 
test the  wall,  they  marched  to  plead  for  a new  community 
without  walls. 

Less  than  three  weeks  later,  the  wall  was  defended  with 
dynamite  and  the  death  of  four  girls  in  a Birmingham 
church  building.  Meanwhile,  Congress  debated  whether  the 
wall  should  be  assaulted  with  a civil  rights  bill.  Finally 
almost  a year  after  its  introduction,  after  fourteen  weeks  of 
filibuster,  the  bill,  in  a weakened  form,  became  the  law. 
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Nonviolent  Change 

Of  course,  the  college  students  and  others  knew  that  there 
was  a price  to  be  paid  for  the  breaking  down  of  walls.  That 
had  been  known  ever  since  the  days  of  slavery.  That  had 
been  known  ever  since  the  days  of  lvnchings. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  house  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  was  bombed,  endangering  the  lives  of  his  family.  When 
the  question  of  retaliation  was  raised  by  an  angry  crowd  of 
Negroes  outside  the  house,  King  sought  to  set  the  theme 
for  the  entire  revolution. 

He  said,  “We  cannot  solve  this  problem  through  retaliatory 
violence.  We  must  meet  violence  with  nonviolence  ...  we 
must  love  our  white  brothers  no  matter  what  they  do  to  us.” 

He  told  them  to  protest  actively  against  the  wall  of  segre- 


A  Summary  of  the  U.S.  Riot  Commission  Report 

Are  We 


There  were  eight  major  riots  in  the  United  States1  last 
summer,  and  smaller  disorders  in  more  than  a hundred 
other  cities  across  the  nation.  In  nearly  every  case  the  riots 
were  in  Negro  neighborhoods. 

Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Near- 
ly a hundred  people  were  killed.  Whole  blocks  were  leveled 
by  fire.  Sections  of  Detroit,  for  instance,  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  bombed. 

The  nation,  and  indeed  the  entire  world,  was  stunned. 
How  could  such  savage  and  apparently  senseless  destruction 
take  place  in  the  heart  of  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
history?  Everyone  seemed  to  be  asking  the  same  question: 
Why? 

' The  Commission 

Last  July,  at  the  height  of  the  riots.  President  Johnson 
appointed  a special  blue-ribbon  commission  to  answer  just 
that  question. 

He  told  the  members,  of  the  commission,  “We  need  to 
know  the  answers  to  thr^e  basic  questions  about  these  riots: 
What  happened?  Why  did  it  happen?  What  can  be  done 'to 
prevent  it  from  happening  again?” 

Eleven  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  were  appoint- 
ed to  find  answers  to  these  questions.  Only  two  of  them 
were  Negroes,  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  the 
only  Negro  in  the  Senate,  and  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP, 
both  widely  known  for  their  moderate  views  on  civil  rights. 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  was  named  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
vice-chairman. 
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gation,  but  to  let  love  for  their  brothers  be  the  compelling 
force.  For  only  such  love  would  bring  black  and  white  to- 
gether after  the  walls  were  down. 

The  wall  was  high  and  hard,  and  lives  continued  to  be 
shattered  against  it.  More  and  more  persons  were  growing 
bitter  and  impatient,  not  simply  against  the  wall  itself  but 
against  the  millions  of  Americans  who  by  their  apathy  and 
passive  cooperation  allowed  it  to  stand.  So  they  challenged 
Martin  Luther  King,  asking:  “Why?  Why  do  we  have  to  love, 
even  after  beatings  and  rejections  and  deaths?  Why?  Be- 
hind the  prison  walls  of  a thousand  slum  ghettos,  the  cry 
could  be  heard:  “Why,  why?”  And  bitterness  set  the  tone. 

(from  Must  Walls  Divide?  published  by  Friendship  Press, 
New  York)  pi 


By  Ivan  Kauffman 

Other  members  were  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma, 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  from 
Ohio  and  one  from  California,  a labor  leader,  a business  lead- 
er, the  chief  of  police  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  commissioner 
of  commerce  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  a woman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  study  all  eleven  members  of 
the  commission  signed  the  report. 

When  the  names  were  first  announced,  many  persons 
were  disappointed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  w’ere  no 
representatives  of  the  more  radical  Negro  leadership  on  the 
commission  and  that  none  of  the  eleven  members  had  ever 
had  firsthand  experience  in  the  ghettos. 

Many  persons  feared  that  the  commission  would  simply 
restate  once  again  what  was  already  known  about  the  prob- 
lem. These  fears  were  to  be  proved  wrong  when  the  report 
was  released  on  Mar.  1. 

Within  a week  Bantam  Books,  a paperback  publisher, 
had  copies  of  the  650-page  book  on  newsstands  across  the 
country,  and  it  was  quickly  recognized  that  this  document 
was  more  than  just  another  report. 

What  Happened ? 

The  president’s  first  question  had  been,  “What  hap- 
pened?’’ In  an  attempt  to  -find  out,  the  commission  sent 
teams  of  investigators  into  every  one  of  the  major  riot  areas. 

Commission  staff  members  carefully  retraced,  in  great  de- 
tail, the  riot  activity  in  each  of  the  eight  major  disturbances, 
seeking  to  find  causes  and  patterns.  Here  are  some  of  their 
major  conclusions,  quoted  from  the  report: 

— The  civil  disorders  of  1967  involved  Negroes  acting 
against  local  symbols  of  white  American  society,  authority 
and  property  in  Negro  neighborhoods — rather  than  against 
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white  persons. 

— “Disorder  did  not  typically  erupt  without  preexisting 
causes  ...  it  developed  out  of  an  increasingly  disturbed 
social  atmosphere. 

— “The  typical  rioter  was  not  a hoodlum  ...  a recent 
migrant  . . . uneducated  ...  or  lacking  social  and  political 
concerns.  Instead,  he  was  a teenager  or  young  adult,  a life- 
long resident  of  the  city  irt  which  he  rioted,  a high  school 
dropout  . . . and  almost  invariably  underemployed  or  em- 
ployed in  a menial  job.” 

— The  riots  “were  not  caused  by,  nor  were  they  the  con- 
sequence of,  any  organized  plan  or  conspiracy.”  The  report 
indicates  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  communist 
influence  in  the  riots. 

— “What  the  rioters  appeared  to  be  seeking  was  fuller 
participation  in  the  social  order  and  material  benefits  en- 
joved  by  the  majority  of  American  citizens.  Rather  than  re- 
jecting the  American  system,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a 
place  for  themselves  in  it.” 

Are  We  the  Problem? 

The  most  controversial  section  of  the  report  has  been  the 
one  dealing  with  the  president’s  second  question,  “WJiv 
did  it  happen?”  The  commissioners  squarely  place  a large 
portion  of  the  blame  for  riots  on  white  America  rather  than 
on  black  America. 

The  causes  of  the  riots  were,  of  course,  many  and  com- 
plex, says  the  report,  but  “of  these,  the  most  fundamental 
is  the  racial  attitude  and  behavior  of  white  Americans  to- 
ward black  Americans.  . . . White  racism  is  essentially  re- 
sponsible for  the  explosive  mixture  which  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  our  cities. 

The  commissioners  point  to  the  "continuing  exclusion  of 
great  numbers  of  Negroes  from  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress  through  discrimination  in  employment  and  education, 
and  their  enforced  confinement  in  segregated  housing  and 
schools. 

“The  corrosive  and  degrading  effects  of  this  condition 
and  the  attitudes  that  underlie  it  are  the  source  of  the  deep- 
est bitterness  and  at  the  center  of  the  problem  of  racial 
disorder. 

“What  white  Americans  have  never  fully  understood — but 
what  the  Negro  can  never  forget — is  that  white  society  is 
deeply  implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created 
it,  white  institutions  maintain  it,  and  white  society  condones 
it. 

“Most  Negro  citizens  carry  within  themselves  two  basic 
aspirations  of  our  society.  They  seek  to  share  in  both 
the  material  resources  of  our  system  and  its  intangible 
benefits — dignity,  respect,  and  acceptance. 

“Most  whites  and  many  Negroes  outside  the  ghetto  have 
prospered  to  a degree  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. Through  television  . . . and  the  other  media  of  mass 
communications,  this  affluence  has  been  endlessly  flaunted 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Negro  poor  and  the  jobless  ghetto 
youth. 

“In  a country  where  the  economy  and  particularly  the  re- 
sources of  employment  are  predominantly  white,  a policy 


of  separation  can  only  relegate  Negroes  to  a permanently 
inferior  economic  status.” 

We  Did.  Why  Can't  They? 

One  entire  chapter  of  the  report  deals  with  the  one  ques- 
tion asked  most  often  by  white  Americans:  Why  have  so  few 
Negroes,  unlike  the  earlier  European  immigrants  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  been  able  to  work  themselves  up  from  poverty? 

The  commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  quite  different  than  it  was  a hundred  years 
ago.  They  give  several  reasons  why  the  Negro  is  trapped 
in  poverty,  including  this  one: 

“When  the  European  immigrants  arrived,  they  gained  an 
economic  foothold  by  providing  the  unskilled  labor  needed 
by  industry.  Unlike  the  immigrant,  the  Negro  migrant  found 
little  opportunity  in  the  city.  The  economy,  by  then  matured, 
had  little  use  for  the  unskilled  labor  he  had  to  offer.” 

The  conclusion  is  this:  “What  the  American  economy  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  was  able  to  do  to 
help  the  European  immigrants  escape  from  povertv  is  now 
largely  impossible.  New  methods  of  escape  must  be  found 
for  the  majority  of  today’s  poor.” 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

If  the  riots  are  not  to  recur,  the  racial  attitudes  and  the 
economic  injustice  which  causes  riots  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  only  white  Americans  can  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, for  they  have  caused  them. 

"The  major  need,”  says  the  commission  report,  “is  to 
generate  new  will — the  will  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  nation.” 

The  United  States  as  a nation  is  going  to  have  to  make 
a capital  investment  in  the  development  of  its  own  people 
if  it  is  to  survive.  We  have  made  this  kind  of  investment 
before — in  rural  electrification,  for  example,  where  federal 
tax  dollars  were  used  to  bring  the  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits of  electrical  power  to  isolated  rural  areas. 

Rural  electrification  is  now  recognized  as  a good  invest- 
ment. The  amount  of  money  spent  has  produced  good  re- 
turns, and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  areas  now  served 
by  rural  electrification  projects  has  almost  surely  produced 
more  tax  dollars  than  the  original  cost. 

For  purely  selfish  and  practical  reasons  we  should  want 
to  bring  an  end  to  poverty.  Every  person  who  is  not  a pro- 
ductive member  of  society  is  a liability  that  weighs  to  some 
extent  on  us  all.  The  Bible  condemns  those  who  live  in 
luxury  and  ignore  the  poor,  and  history  tells  us  that  no 
nation  has  ever  survived  which  was  half  rich  and  half  poor. 

We  Are  the  Problem 

Our  black  brothers  are  tired  of  waiting.  Several  thousand 
of  them  are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  now,  camped  out  beside 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  demanding  an  honorable  place  in 
the  American  economy.  One  of  their  leaders,  a young  Bap- 
tist minister,  put  it  this  way: 

“We  have  been  the  nation’s  laborers,  her  waiters.  Our 
women  have  raised  her  presidents  on  their  knees.  We  have 
made  cotton  king.  We  have  built  the  highways.  We  have 
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died  in  wartime  fighting  people  we  were  not  even  mad  at. 
America  worked  us  for  350  years  without  paying  us.  Now 
we  deserve  a job  or  an  income.” 

For  us  to  reply  to  this  call,  coming  from  deep  in  the 
Negro  soul,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  pull  themselves 
up  by  their  own  bootstraps  is  both  naive  and  cruel.  Many 
of  them  don’t  even  have  shoes. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  self-made,  but  the  facts 
are  otherwise.  We  are  members  of  the  privileged  middle 
class  because  we  have  inherited  the  advantage  of  education. 


Personal 

Poverty-American  Style 

I fight  poverty  the  American  way.  I work.”  This  sign  is 
displayed  on  the  wall  of  a branch  post  office  in  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

“Poverty  Plaza.”  This  is  the  name  of  a night  club  located 
a few  blocks  from  our  office. 

The  sign  in  the  post  office  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
average  middle-class,  white  American  who  makes  up  that 
nebulous  strata  of  society  known  as  “The  Establishment.”  It 
reflects  a kind  of  ignorance  and  indifference  to  that  which 
comprises  the  real  world  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  igno- 
rance, unemployment,  discrimination,  despair,  mistrust,  and 
violence.  It  places  the  blame  for  poverty  on  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

To  name  a place  of  business  “Poverty  Plaza”  reflects  a 
new  mood  coming  out  of  our  nation’s  “Great  Society”  pro- 
grams. It  is  no  longer  a disgrace  to  be  poor.  For,  after  all, 
“The  Establishment”  is  to  blame.  You’re  not  responsible  for 
what  you  can't  help. 

Today’s  urban  crisis  is  an  economic  crisis.  Let  me  illustrate 
with  a few  facts  about  the  Mississippi  welfare  program. 

In  Mississippi  and  the  nation,  public  welfare  programs  are 
utterly  inadequate.  But  in  few  places  is  this  more  true  than 
in  Mississippi.  Mississippi’s  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grants  $25  per  month  for  the  first  child,  $15  for  the  second, 
and  $10  for  each  child  thereafter  up  to  seven  children,  at 
which  point  no  additional  aid  is  given.  A mother  with  four 
children  can  receive  a maximum  of  $720  per  year;  with  seven 
or  more  children,  $1,080  per  year. 

According  to  federal  studies,  the  poverty  line  for  a family 
of  four  is  $3,300  per  year — a level  at  which  proper  nutrition 
can  be  maintained  only  on  a temporary  basis  and  with  the 
best  of  consumer  practices! 

Survival  is  the  primary  concern  for  eight  million  people  in 
the  United  States  now  receiving  welfare,  as  well  as  another 
eight  million  who  qualify  but  for  some  reason  are  not  re- 
ceiving these  benefits.  Violence  stemming  from  such  frustra- 
tions should  come  to  us  as  no  surprise. 


good  work  habits,  the  knowledge  of  money  management,  and 
a healthy  cultural  adjustment. 

To  say  to  those  who  have  inherited  a completely  differ- 
ent background,  “If  you  were  like  us,  there  would  be  no 
problem,  ” is  almost  brutal.  It  is  like  criticizing  a man  with 
a broken  leg  for  not  being  able  to  run  as  fast  as  we  can. 

And  the  basic  message  of  the  Riot  Commission  Report  is 
that  we  who  criticize  the  Negro  poor  from  the  sidelines  have 
in  fact  caused  the  “broken  leg  " by  refusing  to  accept  black 
Americans  as  our  equals.  Q 


The  government  aids  many  people  besides  the  poor.  For 
the  non-poor  these  are  called  subsidies;  for  the  poor  it  is 
welfare! 

For  two  years  of  military  service  our  government  provides 
all  kinds  of  veteran's  benefits  in  terms  of  hospitalization, 
loans,  education,  job  preferment,  etc.  But  three  hundred 
years  of  slavery  and  one  hundred  years  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship is  not  enough  to  give  these  poverty  victims  a sub- 
stantial break. 

Businesses  and  institutions  and  farmers  receive  large  gov- 
ernment subsidies  but  we  complain  when  a pittance  called 
welfare  is  set  up  to  benefit  the  poor. 

Where  we  put  our  federal  dollar  is  determined  largely  by 
the  non-poor  and  is  thus  placed  where  it  will  benefit  those 
in  control.  And  those  in  control  too  often  have  little  moral 
sensitivity  regarding  responsibility  for  the  poor — until  there’s 
a sit-in,  a march  on  Washington,  an  assassin’s  bullet,  “the 
fire  this  time.”  And  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a few 
more  “programs”  all  is  forgotten. 

“Poverty  Plaza  is  convinced  that  the  powerful  are  out  to 
help  the  rich  and  destroy  the  poor.  “The  American  way”  is 
to  force  the  poor  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps 
when  they  don  't  even  have  boots. 

In  light  of  such  an  analysis  of  the  urban  crisis,  it  is  not 
the  church’s  major  task  to  call  for  law  and  order.  Our  hands 
are  too  bloody  for  this — yes,  even  pacifist  hands!  We  have 
too  much  of  our  own  middle-class  values  at  stake,  and  so  we 
take  our  place  with  “The  Establishment”  in  our  attitudes 
and  actions.  We  are  guilty  racists.  We  are  guilty  of  calling 
welfare  a “give  away”  program.  We  are  guilty  of  silence  if 
not  resistance  to  such  reforms  as  “a  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  The  result:  the  blood  flowing  in  our  city  streets  and 
the  hatred  between  races  and  classes — are  on  our  hands. 

Our  call  must  be  for  a new  economic  morality,  a new  de- 
mocracy that  gives  voice  to  the  poor  (so  he  doesn’t  have  to 
communicate  by  marching  to  Washington),  a new  answer  to 
problems  of  housing,  education,  jobs.  The  church  can  call  for 
changes  that  will  deal  with  the  causes  of  ferment  in  our  cit- 
ies. This  it  can  do  with  greater  integrity  than  it  can  call  for 
law  and  order — essential  as  law  and  order  are. 
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The  urban  crisis  is  a disaster  greater  than  any  tornado  or 
hurricane  or  earthquake  to  which  Mennonites  have  respond- 
ed. Might  we  now  find  some  creative  additional  way  to  relate 
to  today’s  urban  crisis  through  MDS  and  VS  channels  of  our 
church? — Harold  Regier,  associate  director  at  Camp  Landon, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  serving  under  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  □ 

To  Keep  a Home  in  the  Slums 

The  ghetto  occupant  certainly  has  many  problems  but  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  frustrating  to  him  is  his  housing 
situation.  Take,  for  example,  the  Negro  lady  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  us. 

The  woman  has  six  small  children  and  occupied  the  second 
floor  of  an  otherwise  vacant  building.  The  landlord  does  not 
lock  the  first  floor;  so  people  are  in  and  out  of  there  all 
night  and  dav  for  all  purposes.  The  house  has  many  broken 
windows  and  in  the  bitter  cold  of  last  winter  was  impossible 
to  keep  warm.  A water  pipe  in  the  basement  broke,  result- 
ing in  an  icicle  five  feet  tall  and  thirty  inches  through.  Bro- 
ken and  grayed  electrical  wires  hung  down  with  water  drip- 
ping on  them.  On  the  second  floor  another  water  pipe  in  the 
bathroom  leaked  and  finally  broke,  resulting  in  no  bathroom 
facilities.  Finallv,  all  water  in  the  house  had  to  be  turned 
off.  The  landlord,  as  is  usually  the  case,  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  situation.  This  woman  was  lucky  though. 
She  had  to  live  without  water  for  only  two  weeks  before 
she  found  another  place  to  live,  a place  which  is  really  not 
much  better.  Many  families  simply  cannot  find  better  shelter. 

It  isn’t  that  this  lady  isn’t  trying.  She  has  a job.  But  what 
is  she  to  do?  Most  people  in  this  area  simply  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a house.  They  don’t  make  enough  money;  they  don’t 
have  credit.  Even  if  they  could  afford  to  buy,  most  banks 
will  not  put  money  in  this  area.  It  is  off  limits  for  loans. 
Houses  in  the  suburbs  are  even  more  out  of  reach  financial- 
ly. Furthermore,  many  people  do  not  want  to  leave  here. 
This  is  where  their  family  and  friends  are;  they  know  and 
are  accepted  in  this  area. 

No  matter  what  the  laws  are,  it  is  risky  business  for  a 
Negro  to  move  into  the  suburbs.  One  of  the  white  teachers 
at  school  laughingly  related  how  his  brother  had  a Negro 
family  out  of  his  neighborhood  before  the  morning  after  their 
arrival.  The  pressure  is  there,  physical  or  more  subtly  ap- 
plied. 

Thus  the  Negro  is,  in  many  cases,  forced  one  way  or  an- 
other to  remain  in  the  ghetto.  It  is  then  easy  to  ask  why  he 
doesn’t  at  least  fix  up  or  clean  up  the  place  he  does  have. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a place  look  clean  or 
stay  clean  in  this  area.  The  windows  and  doors  don  t fit  and 
dust  is  impossible  to  keep  out;  roaches  and  rats  keep  multi- 
plying in  spite  of  all  efforts;  cheap  paint  does  not  wash; 
children  who  have  no  place  to  play  outdoors  play  harder 
indoors.  And  anyway,  it  is  difficult  to  put  what  little  money 
there  is  in  new  windows,  in  grass,  or  in  paint  when  the 
landlord  may  then  raise  your  rent  or  force  you  out  or  the 
city  may  condemn  the  place. 


Even  home  ownership  does  not  make  for  rehabilitation, 
though  it  is  more  conducive  to  it.  I heard  one  man  recently 
sav  he  would  like  to  put  $2,000  into  his  home  but  he  knew 
that  at  any  time  the  whole  area  could  be  leveled  for  urban 
renewal.  Insurance  companies  will  not  cover  houses  and  im- 
provements except  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  antiquated  legal 
system  will  allow  absentee  landlords  to  turn  whole  areas 
into  slums  by  absolutely  neglecting  their  properties  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years;  but  when  someone  rehabilitates  his  house, 
his  taxes  go  up  substantially  and  immediately. 

Besides  these  liabilities  to  fixing  up  his  house,  there  is  al- 
so involved  the  inconspicuous  matter  of  values  and  pride  and 
education  and  hope.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  something  unless 
one  has  done  it  with  supervision  or  has  seen  someone  else 
do  it  or  at  least  has  the  concept  that  it  can  be  repaired  by  a 
layman.  It  is  not  easy  to  repair  without  tools.  It  does  not 
come  automatically  and  naturally  to  keep  things  clean  and  in 
good  order  to  those  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  a situ- 
ation where  orderliness  is  considered  a good  thing,  where  it 
is  practiced. 

Cleanliness  is  not  a characteristic  one  is  born  with.  It 
must  be  learned — both  the  why  and  the  how.  Even  suppos- 
ing one  does  try.  How  long  can  he  keep  trying  when  the 
furniture  is  old  and  perhaps  dirty  to  begin  with,  when  things 
continually  fall  apart,  when  there  seems  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  anything  any  better  or  any  different? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  odds,  the  people  across  the  alley  are 
out  everv  morning  sweeping  their  backyards.  No  grass  will 
grow  because  that  twentv-five-foot-square  area  provides  all 
the  playground  for  their  children.  The  people  who  live  be- 
low us  clean  my  stairway. 

It  is  easy  to  refer  to  all  the  money  poured  into  the  slums 
bv  the  government.  But  this  money  seldom  gets  to  the  peo- 
ple. I have  yet  to  see  a house  built  from  government  funds 
in  our  area  except  the  huge  housing  project  which  was  bet- 
ter left  unbuilt.  Government  money  goes  for  salaries,  for 
planning,  for  research  and  committee  work  and  reports.  As 
for  urban  renewal,  the  nice  houses  built  afterward  are  simply 
priced  out  of  the  poor  man’s  reach.  Many  people  from  here 
have  applied  for  the  new-income  housing  built  upon  the 
sites  of  their  old  homes  only  to  be  told  their  incomes  were 
too  low. 

What  would  you  do?  A man  told  us  after  his  view  of  the 
riots  in  Washington  that  he  didn’t  see  a house  burned  that 
shouldn’t  have  been  razed  long  ago. — Cecil  Miller,  teacher 
in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  school  system  and  member  of  the  Jeff 
Vanderlou  community  organization  of  St.  Louis;  attends  the 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.  □ 

An  Angry  Pastor 

Should  a Mennonite  pastor  get  angry?  This  is  a question 
that  is  simple  to  answer.  Anyone  who  knows  the  Mennonites 
knows  them  as  a quiet  group  of  people.  Their  pastors  are 
symbols  of  emotional  maturity  with  all  the  facets  of  their  life 
under  control.  In  spite  of  this,  I needed  to  face  my  anger. 

The  situation  was  difficult.  A neighbor  in  the  apartment 
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above  us  challenged  my  Christianity.  She  claimed  my  ac- 
tions proved  she  was  right. 

We  live  in  an  apartment  building  in  a ghetto  community 
in  the  South  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Up  to  this  point,  we 
projected  the  picture  of  an  ideal  neighbor  and  tenant.  We 
lived  our  life,  took  care  of  our  church  (next  door),  dealt 
personally  with  our  own  problems,  fixed  our  own  leaks,  re- 
placed our  own  broken  windows,  and  smiled  when  we  met 
neighbors  in  the  hall. 

However,  now  the  total  building  was  in  crisis.  The  land- 
lords were  not  carrying  out  their  responsibility.  They  were 
in  conflict  among  themselves  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  building.  Meanwhile,  the  relation- 
ships between  them  and  the  tenants  deteriorated. 

The  exterminator,  whose  services  were  required  by  law, 
had  not  been  in  the  building  for  months.  The  rodents  and 
roaches  were  increasing  by  the  week. 

More  than  this,  it  was  cold  in  the  house.  We  had  no  heat 
for  several  weeks  and  the  building  superintendent  had  quit 
his  job.  We  had  no  promise  of  heat  until  a new  “super” 
could  be  hired  and  then  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  his  whims. 
It  was  the  middle  of  November  and  getting  colder  every  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a dear  lady  had  the  nerve  to  say  that 
I was  not  a Christian.  Did  I not  fix  all  the  small  things  in 
mv  apartment  that  technically  were  the  landlord’s  responsi- 
bility? She  and  many  other  tenants  in  the  building  did  not 
have  husbands  that  could  do  this  for  them.  By  my  action 


What  Can 

By  Individuals? 

Very  little!  Unless  they  have  the  patience  and  humility  to 
let  inner  city  dwellers  write  the  agenda.  Even  if  we  had  all 
the  qualities  needed,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  proving 
our  sincerity. 

The  New  Mood  in  the  Ghetto 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  current  urban  unrest  is  that 
Negroes  are  no  longer  willing  to  have  the  “enemy”  prescribe 
the  remedy.  White  solutions  to  slum  programs  have  always 
been  too  little,  too  late,  and  have  been  forthcoming  only 
after  or  during  a crisis.  As  soon  as  a particular  crisis  passed, 
the  funding  and  the  priority  are  predictably  withdrawn. 

There  is  now  an  understandable  anger  with  the  kind  of 
help  that  comes  only  in  the  face  of  national  disaster.  Many 
of  these  short-range  solutions  perpetuated  the  problem. 
Welfare  was  never  designed  to  eliminate  poverty.  Police 
protection  had  a built-in  dual  standard  of  enforcement. 
The  poor  cannot  get  justice  in  the  courts. 

Mission  work  by  the  churches  has  not  meant  that  every 
“convert”  can  move  socially  among  his  brethren  with  abso- 
lute freedom.  Nor  did  it  mean  that  the  mission  church  could 
control  its  own  destiny  or  plan  its  own  priority  for  denomi- 


was  I not  encouraging  the  landlord  in  his  irresponsibility? 
Did  I not  represent  the  one  person  in  the  building,  possibly 
in  the  total  block,  who  could  speak  authentically  for  the 
tenants?  Was  I speaking  for  them?  No.  I was  locking  myself 
in  a warm  apartment,  warm  because  the  church  provided 
electric  heaters  for  me  when  the  rest  of  the  house  was  cold. 
Was  it  Christian  to  keep  silence  and  smile  when  we  passed 
each  other  in  the  hall? 

Her  confrontation  got  home  to  me.  It  led  me  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  tenants  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Together  as  tenants  we  began  communication  on  various 
levels.  We  communicated  with  the  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity that  could  give  us  help.  We  attempted  to  communicate 
with  the  landlord,  personally,  and  collectively.  For  some  of 
us,  it  meant  writing  many  letters,  attending  meetings,  and 
even  losing  many  days  of  normal  work. 

In  spite  of  the  struggle,  the  tenants  in  the  building  woke 
up  to  a cold  house  90  percent  of  the  winter.  The  superin- 
tendent that  the  landlord  hired  would  not  get  up  early 
enough  to  get  up  the  heat.  The  coal-fired  boiler  often  broke 
down  and  when  it  was  working  was  not  adequate. 

In  the  process,  many  of  the  tenants  became  discouraged 
and  moved.  The  new  tenants  are  not  aware  of  the  struggle 
or  are  too  frustrated  to  care.  After  a long  hot  summer,  it 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  another  cold,  frustrating  winter. 
Because  of  this,  I am  angry. — John  L.  Freed,  pastor  of  the 
Fox  Street  Mennonite  Church,  New  York,  N.Y.  □ 


Be  Done? 

national  funds.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  black  seminary 
student  was  assured  a choice  of  churches  that  included  rural 
or  suburban  churches. 

A white  invasion  of  Harlem  to  clean  it  up  looks  good  to 
Time  magazine.  To  the  ghetto  dweller  it  is  just  another 
example  of  our  obsession  for  treating  symptoms  instead  of 
getting  at  real  causes.  Now  that  the  conservative  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has  exposed  the 
real  causes  there  is  no  reason  to  continue  playing  around 
with  symptoms.  The  test  of  sincerity  is  whether  we  can  now 
face  our  own  sins  and  correct  them. 

The  Basic  Cause  of  Unrest 

White  racism,  particularly  as  it  affects  the  economics  of 
slum  life,  must  go.  This  means  that  every  sincere  Christian 
must  take  another  look  at  his  basic  attitudes.  As  a voter 
or  an  employer  or  a Christian  contributor  he  must  begin  to 
act  on  his  Christian  conscience. 

The  American  GI  was  out  of  the  American  mainstream 
3 1/2  years  during  World  War  II  and  as  a result  received 
all  kinds  of  financial  consideration  for  education  and  housing. 
The  Afro-American  has  been  out  of  the  economic  main- 
stream for  3 1/2  centuries!  Through  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  has  more  than  his  share  of  the  unskilled  and  under- 
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educated.  Hence  his  income  averages  half  that  of  yours. 
It  is  quite  disturbing  to  know  that  while  his  income  and 
yours  are  both  increasing,  yours  is  increasing  faster  than 
his.  And  so  the  gap  is  widening.  Perhaps  most  of  our 
efforts  should  go  into  scholarships  and  tutoring. 

But  job  training  and  compensatory  education  alone  are 
not  the  answer.  Permit  the  Negro  to  develop  his  own 
businesses.  Let  him  into  the  sacred  halls  of  money  manage- 
ment. Let  him  own  his  share  of  the  means  of  production. 
Don’t  just  offer  him  a job.  Offer  him  a choice  of  jobs  as  you 
do  everyone  else.  Don’t  just  offer  him  an  apartment;  offer 
him  a choice  of  homes  in  a range  of  neighborhoods  just 
as  you  do  everyone  else. 

What  Can  / as  an  Individual  Do? 

Well,  where  does  that  leave  me  as  an  interested  Christian? 
Right  in  the  most  strategic  spot.  Obviously  if  the  last  two 
things  are  to  happen  in  your  neighborhood,  someone  like 
YOU  must  take  a stand.  Your  closed  neighborhoods  that 
limit  nonwhite  residents  to  isolated  pockets  across  the  tracks, 
that  limit  Negroes  only  to  menial  jobs — you  are  the  Number 
One. 

Start  Where  You  Are! 

Now  you  can’t  dash  off  to  the  city  and  make  job  overtures 
to  just  any  black  person.  They’ll  doubt  your  sincerity,  and 
understandably  so.  Where  were  you  before  the  riots?  Why 
are  you  suddenly  interested?  Is  it  because  now  it’s  the  “in 
thing  to  have  a pet  Negro? 

Every  community  has  its  invisible  poor.  Find  out  who  is 
underemployed  and  why.  Reconsider  your  attitude  toward 
labor  unions.  We  have  a Cleveland  firm  that  never  worries 
about  the  union.  They  will  never  need  to!  Half  of  its 
profits  go  back  to  the  employees  in  the  form  of  bonuses. 
Many  vearend  bonuses  equal  the  year’s  wages.  Do  our 
Christian  employers  operate  this  way?  When  and  why  do 
unions  move  in  and  win  a vote?  Only  when  employers 
exploit  their  employees  or  refuse  reasonable  demands. 

Take  another  look  at  welfare.  Should  the  legitimate  poor 
be  starved  and  wear  rags?  If  it  costs  a minimum  of  $3,000 
per  year  for  a family  to  just  exist,  why  should  they  have  to 
make  do  with  $2,000?  Why  not  let  welfare  recipients  keep 
their  part-time  earnings  and  work  their  way  out  of  poverty? 
Why  should  the  poor  be  denied  a college  education  and  be 
drafted  instead? 

Take  another  look  at  salaries.  Why  should  a surgeon  earn 
$60,000  or  more  per  year  while  his  scrub  woman  can  barely 
exist  on  her  pay?  Why  do  we  pay  such  a premium  for 
brain  power  and  entertainment  skills?  We  know  these  are 
the  lot  of  a privileged  few.  The  more  wealthy  a few  become, 
the  greater  becomes  the  unrest  among  the  rank  and  file. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  a generation  will  be 
judged  by  the  income  of  its  poor  and  not  by  the  average  for 
all.  Our  backlash  congress  has  passed  punitive  welfare 
legislation  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  The  Poor  Peoples  March 
is  designed  to  keep  it  from  going  into  effect. 

Where  do  you  stand  on  a guaranteed  income?  Do  you 
believe  the  middle-class  myth  that  everyone  could  work  if 


he  wanted  to?  Are  you  aware  that  Negroes  are  still  the  most 
reluctantly  hired  in  many  jobs?  the  first  to  be  fired?  Do  you 
know  that  in  many  industries  they  are  effectively  barred  from 
all  but  the  lowest  paying  jobs?  that  promotions  are  hard  or 
impossible  to  come  by  if  you  are  black? 

Yes,  start  where  you  are!  Then,  if  you  feel  called,  move 
to  the  edge  of  the  ghetto  and  really  get  involved  in  a 
racially  mixed  situation.  There  are  dozens  of  these  urban 
neighborhoods  just  waiting  for  dedicated  people  like  you! 
— Vern  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Lee  Heights  Mennonite  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  □ 

Will  Freedom  Ring  in  the  Pews? 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  calls  the  whole  church  to  action. 
So  often  we  wait  until  tragedy  strikes  before  we  take  seri- 
ously the  cries  of  those  who  call  for  help.  Death  has  already 
claimed  one  victim  from  our  Bethesda  congregation  in  St. 
Louis.  A seventeen-year-old  girl,  a Sunday  school  teacher, 
was  killed  by  lawless  men  on  Apr.  30. 

In  this  hell  there  are  thousands  of  people  calling  for  “cool 
water”  to  cool  their  tongues.  The  church  is  NOW  confronted 
with  making  a firm  decision.  She  may  decide  to  let  innocent 
youth  get  shot,  babies  have  their  ears  chewed  off  by  rats, 
people  live  in  houses  that  are  crumbling,  and  youth  grow 
up  without  proper  education. 

I cannot  see  our  peace  churches  making  that  decision!  We 
believe  in  a Bible  that  calls  for  love  and  caring  concern.  Can 
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we  deliberately  disobey?  We  believe  in  a church  founded  by 
One  who  gave  His  life  in  sacrifice  and  proclaimed  that  His 
ministry  is  to  the  poor  and  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are 
bruised.  For  the  church  not  to  follow  now  in  a sacrificial  way 
is  to  write  on  her  own  tombstone,  “She  said  much  but  did 
little.” 

Action  that  is  more  than  treating  a cancer  with  aspirin 
will  need  to  involve  the  whole  church.  In  the  Bethesda 
area  it  will  mean  providing  some  low-interest  money  to 
rehabilitate  houses.  The  community  is  doing  some  now  but 
has  limited  funds.  For  five  that  are  ready  for  occupancy, 
over  150  families  have  made  application. 

There  is  also  a need  in  our  community  for  facilities  for 
educational  and  service  ministries  as  well  as  worship  and 
Christian  education.  Let’s  not  respond  to  such  needs  by 
cleaning  out  the  attics  to  give  old  clothing  and  a piece  of 
furniture,  or  a few  dollars  to  buy  some  tracts  to  distribute 
on  the  street. 

Every  member  of  the  church  should  write  to  his  senator 
and  congressman  now,  urging  them  to  support  legislation 
that  will  help  to  remove  some  of  the  causes.  Assure  them 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  a tax  increase  if  necessary.  Tell 
them  how  you  already  are  involved  through  your  church 
in  helping  to  create  better  communities. 

If  the  ferment  in  our  ghettos  erupts,  the  smoke  will  rise 
high  and  the  fires  may  be  torches  of  human  flesh  telling  us 
it  is  too  late.  The  blood  that  will  flow  will  not  only  drain 
out  of  the  ghetto.  Some  will  flow  in  Menno  Simons  country, 
and  in  shoofly-pie  village.  No  one  will  escape  if  the  eruption 
really  takes  place. 

The  church  must  get  beyond  the  place  of  pious  platitudes 
and  conference  resolutions.  Our  theology  and  faith  must  now 
be  wrapped  in  action.  If  there  is  no  action,  faith  remains 
dead  and  the  stench  of  it  will  be  nauseating  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. — Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  pastor  of  the  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  n 


Christian  Life  and  Action 

How  can  we,  as  responsible  Anabaptist  congregations,  ef- 
fect a change  in  the  urban  crisis?  What  can  we  do  as  Chris- 
tian individuals  to  ease  current  racial  stress? 

Ideally,  “Christian  Presence”  could  be  established  on  ev- 
ery city  block,  in  apartments  and  highrise  buildings,  and  in 
the  marketplaces.  Perhaps  evangelical  churchmen  can 
provide  the  industrial  chaplains,  highrise  apartment  building 
pastors,  and  indigenous  religious  laymen  s organizations  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  city.  But  laymen’s  services  are 
necessary  now  for  the  coordination  of  programs  which  could 
help  to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  the  dispossessed  in  our 
cities. 

Laymen  could  enter  into  the  larger  concerns  of  open 
housing.  Perhaps  a Pax-type  program  could  be  implemented 
where  government-financed  housing  could  be  provided  for 
low  income  families.  Some  of  the  construction  labor  provided 
by  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  alternate  service  could  serve 


as  on-the-job  training  for  jobless  workers  who  would  be 
concurrently  trained  by  Mennonite  volunteer  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  electricians. 

On  a more  massive  scale,  job  referral  services  and  spe- 
cialized training  programs  could  swing  the  focus  of  evange- 
listic efforts  to  on-the-job  living  demonstrations  of  faith. 

Teenagers  trapped  in  the  confines  of  the  ghetto  would 
appreciate  an  occasional  escape  from  the  asphalt  jungle. 
Weekend  visits  to  rural  Mennonite  communities  could  be 
a profound  source  of  Christian  influence. 

When  your  sons  and  daughters  finish  college,  do  not  wish 
them  a comfortable  suburban  nest.  Rather,  encourage  them 
to  go  to  the  areas  of  our  cities  where  need  is  the  greatest 
and  there  contribute  their  skills  and  abilities  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  dispossessed  of  our  society. 

You  may  be  asking,  Where  and  how  can  I help  meet 
these  needs?  David  Moberg’s  Inasmuch , a timely  discussion 
of  Christian  social  responsibility,  lists  twelve  classes  of  op- 
portunities. 

1.  Care  skills:  Mothers  could  often  work  if  baby-sitting 
services  could  be  set  up  in  church  nurseries  and  day-care 
centers. 

2.  Clerical  skills:  Even  storefront  community  organizations 
could  use  volunteer  typists  and  mimeographers. 

3.  Creative  arts:  Directing  inner  city  kids  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a drama. 

4.  Educational  skills:  Showing  films  for  ghetto  kids  on 
weekends;  recreation  director  at  an  inner  city  church;  teach- 
ing guitar  lessons;  tactfully  encouraging  adults  and  dropouts 
toward  higher  education;  tutoring  students  who  have  difficul- 
ties with  their  studies. 

5.  Handicrafts:  Teaching  boys  carpentry  and  painting. 

6.  Homemaking  skills:  Teaching  mothers  home  economics; 
organizing  a ladies'  sewing  club;  shopping  for  the  home- 
bound. 

i.  Leadership  skills:  Attending  civic  meetings  to  identify 
worthwhile  causes;  planning  fund  drives  for  community 
projects.  Conducting  a job  referral  service;  supervising  cul- 
tural trips  to  museums,  art  institutes;  working  with  tenants 
of  slum  housing  for  improvements. 

8.  Mechanical  skills:  Teaching  mechanical  and  technical 
skills  which  will  qualify  persons  for  employment. 

9.  Physical  skills:  Hospital  work;  organizing  community 
clean-ups  and  monthly  paper  drives. 

10.  Participation  skills:  Promoting  better  education  in  un- 
derprivileged interracial  neighborhoods. 

11.  Public  relation:  Encouraging  civic  responsibility;  speak- 
ing in  local  churches  about  the  Christian  and  civil  rights; 
sponsoring  weekend  conferences  promoting  interracial  un- 
derstanding. 

12.  Social  skills:  Welcoming  Negro  families  into  your  com- 
munity and  helping  them  to  become  accepted. 

Where  is  the  distinctiveness  of  our  proclamation — the  good 
news?  It  is  not  only  a direct  evangelistic  appeal  to  man’s 
spiritual  need,  but  in  the  sense  that  all  of  the  Christian’s 
life  and  action  is  a witness  to  the  gospel.— Jerry  Zook, 
Brethren  in  Christ  theological  student  studying  at  Trinity 
Evangelical  Divinity  School,  Deerfield,  111.  n 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Urban  Pastors  Meet  to  Air  Views 


Twentv-five  pastors  and  leaders  of  urban 
congregations  from  Portland  to  New  York 
and  administrators  from  general  mission 
agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church  met  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  3,  4,  to  grapple  with 
critical  issues  facing  the  urban  church. 

Called  by  home  missions  secretaries 
Nelson  Kauffman  and  Simon  Gingerich,  the 
group  attempted  to  isolate  and  define  both 
immediate  and  long-range  challenges  con- 
fronting the  church  pertaining  to  race, 
economics  (the  rich-poor  disparity),  and 
politics. 

Vern  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Lee  Heights 
Mennonite  Church,  Cleveland,  said,  “We 
must  do  something  that  would  strike  at  the 
causes  of  the  basic  polarizations  as  they 
now  exist.”  He  added,  “We  must  look  at 
two  kinds  of  strategy:  the  crisis-oriented 
action  versus  the  long-term. 

“Were  pretty  good  at  ‘giving  service, 
commented  New  York  City  pastor  John  I. 
Smucker,  “but  when  it  comes  to  changing 
neighborhoods  and  attitudes,  most  of  us 
are  not  prepared  to  refocus  our  interests. 

John  Powell,  assistant  pastor  in  Detroit, 
said  that  the  average  Afro-American  has 
written  off  the  phony  Christian,  but  is 
still  interested  in  Christianity  as  a valid 


philosophy  for  life.  He  added  that  many 
Mennonites  could  better  be  dubbed  passiv- 
ists  than  pacifists. 

Suggestions  for  working  at  the  problems 
as  a brotherhood  included  the  establishment 
of  a research  commission  to  determine  the 
profile  of  church  members’  attitudes  toward 
issues  relating  to  the  inner  city  before  em- 
barking on  educational  and  action  programs. 

One  pastor  suggested  that  the  church 
should  develop  a system  of  establishing 
priorities  within  existing  programs  before 
diverting  personnel  and  funds  to  new  struc- 
tures. 

Other  suggestions  included  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  training  centers,  increased 
orientation  for  VS-ers  entering  the  inner 
city,  establishment  of  a “Black  Affairs 
Commission,”  the  placement  of  long- 
term workers  in  the  city,  and  increased 
study  of  and  involvement  in  the  inner  city 
by  the  church-related  colleges. 

Many  of  the  pastors  expressed  concern 
that  Negro  leaders  be  placed  in  leadership 
capacities  to  help  form  policies  affecting 
the  entire  brotherhood.  The  idea  will  be 
given  further  study  by  Ernest  Bennett, 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Vern  Miller. 


Big  Valley  Groups  Donate  Food  Funds 


Three  hammer  mills  and  a check  for 
$12,500  earmarked  for  the  Congo  agricul- 
tural program  were  presented  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  on  May  16 
by  two  representatives  of  churches  in  the 
Big  Valley  community  near  Belleville,  Pa. 

The  Big  Valley  drive — involving  Alle- 
gheny, Conservative  Mennonite,  Brethren 
in  Christ,  and  Beachy  Amish  churches — at- 
tempted on  a small  scale  to  confront  the 
awful  specter  of  world  hunger  on  three 
fronts  in  the  Congo. 

Included  in  their  goal  was  $5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle  for  the  Kwilu,  an  area 
hard  hit  by  the  rebellion  several  years  ago 
and  where  both  people  and  livestock  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  Even  today  livestock 
is  scarce  in  the  Kwilu. 

Money  raised  from  the  drive  will  also  go 
for  the  Congo  Mennonite  Agricultural 
Service  program  (COMAS)  in  Nyanga.  The 
project,  launched  in  1965,  is  a joint  effort 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  Congo  Inland  Mission. 

The  balance  of  the  gift  will  help  support 
two  Paxmen  in  the  Congo. 

One  hammer  mill  has  been  tagged  for 


the  Congo.  John  Gaeddert,  MCC  Congo 
director,  recently  wrote  that  the  hammer 
mill  will  help  grind  feed  for  100  head  of 
cattle  which  are  being  distributed  to  various 
groups  in  the  province. 

The  second  hammer  mill  will  be  shipped 
to  the  Indian  settlement  program  in  Para- 
guay; the  third  will  go  to  Korea  for  the 


Mark  Yoder,  chairman  of  the  Big  Valley  Re- 
lief Committee  near  Belleville,  Pa.,  and  Lewis 
Yoder,  a committee  member,  presented  William 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  MCC,  with  a 
check  for  $12,500  on  May  16.  They  also 
donated  three  hammer  mills. 


farm  at  the  Mennonite  Vocational  School. 
There  it  will  be  used  to  prepare  barley, 
rice,  and  other  grains  for  feeding  dairy 
cattle. 

Last  year  the  Big  Valley  community- 
raised  $14,600  for  India  famine  relief.  Two 
vears  ago  they  shipped  ten  heifers  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  contributed  $7,000 
for  Vietnam. 

Mississippi-Louisiana 

Conference 

The  26th  annual  Regional  Conference  of 
the  Mississippi-Louisiana  churches  was  held 
at  Camp  Bena  Lea  near  Covington,  La., 
May  4,  5,  1968.  Camp  Bena  Lea,  a Salva- 
tion Army  summer  camp  for  disadvantaged 
children  from  New  Orleans,  is  located  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Penchartrain. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  and  hosted 
by  the  Madisonville  Mennonite  Church  which 
is  located  in  this  area.  The  conference 
theme  was  “Christian  Living  in  1968. 

Guest  speakers  for  the  conference  were 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  executice  secretary  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Scottdale, 
Pa ; James  Hershberger,  moderator  of  South 
Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hesston, 
Kan.;  and  D.  Lowell  Nissley,  director  of 
field  services,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Richard  A.  Showalter,  assistant  service 
director  of  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Conference,  served  as  a speaker  for  the 
youth.  Harry  Diener,  Gulfhaven  congrega- 
tion, and  Orlo  Kaufman,  Camp  Landon,  both 
of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  were  co-moderators. 


Laurelville  Church  Center 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Family  Camp  for  Retarded  Children,  July 

7-13. 

Junior  Camp  (9-11),  July  13-20. 

Junior  Hi  Camp  (12-14),  July  20-27. 
Family  Week,  July  27  to  Aug.  3. 

Music  Week,  Aug.  10-17. 

Business  and  Professional  Family  Week, 
Aug.  17-22. 

Senior  Citizens’  Retreat,  Aug.  26-30. 


Boards  Plan  VS  Film 

How  can  the  various  facets  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church's  Voluntary  Service  program 
best  be  presented  to  potential  volunteers 
and  the  church-at-large? 

“Well,  there’s  the  Volunteer,  which  fea- 
tures the  work  of  Eastern  Board  units,  and 
the  bimonthly  Agape  featuring  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions'  units.  Then  there  are 
releases  in  district  conference  periodicals 
and  in  the  church  news  section  of  Gospel 
Herald. 

"And  don't  forget  the  yearly  fact  books 
and  special  brochures.  Testimonies  of 
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Members  of  the  VS  film  committee  reach  an  agreement  on  shooting  locations  (1  to  r):  Harold 
Weaver,  Mahlon  Hess,  Tom  Caines,  Raymond  Charles,  Roy  Yoder,  Ray  Horst,  Leon  Stauffer, 
and  Roy  Martin. 


ex-VS-ers  persuade  many  prospective  per- 
sons to  try  VS.” 

Is  this  enough — the  printed  page  and 
word  of  mouth?  What  about  audio-visuals? 

“What  you  need  is  a VS  film,”  said 
Roy  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  a 1968 
graduate  of  Philadelphia  College  of  Art  with 
a major  in  cinematography.  Former  VS 
director  at  Salunga  John  Ebv,  whom  Martin 
first  confronted  with  the  idea,  agreed. 

Eby  then  contacted  Ray  Horst,  MBMC’s 
secretary  for  relief  and  service,  to  ascertain 
whether  Elkhart  would  be  interested  in  a 
cooperative  film  effort. 

Favorable  correspondence  and  a pre- 
liminary meeting  between  Elkhart  and 
Salunga  in  late  1967  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  explore  the 
possibilities  more  completely.  Raymond 
Charles  and  Leon  Stauffer  are  representing 
the  Eastern  Board  on  this  working  com- 
mittee, while  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  is  represented  by  Ray  Horst  and 
Roy  Yoder. 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  respective  boards  have  approved 
work  toward  cooperatively  producing  a 
Voluntary  Service  film. 

On  June  1,  1968,  the  first  scheduled 
meeting  involving  the  entire  VS  film  com- 
mittee convened  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Airport  Hotel.  This  group  represented 
the  planning  committee,  production  and 
editorial  teams,  and  resource  persons. 

Definite  actions  taken  during  this  meet- 
ing included  the  appointment  of  Harold 
Weaver  of  the  Elkhart  staff  as  executive 
producer  of  the  film,  with  Mahlon  Hess, 
EMBMC’s  Information  Services  director, 
serving  as  consultant. 

Formerly  with  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
production  specialist  Tom  Gaines  was 
officially  requested  to  write  the  script. 
Donald  Kraybill  from  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Jim 
Bishop,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  serve  as  editorial 
consultants  responsible  to  feed  in  sugges- 
tions and  editorial  guidance  to  the  script 
writer  and  to  critique  the  script  as  it  devel- 
ops. 


Richard  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  will  act 
as  an  additional  consultant  should  the  Con- 
servative Board  of  Missions  wish  to  become 
involved. 

Roy  Martin,  who  began  employment  on 
June  17  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  will  serve  on  the  production  team 
as  cinematographer. 

Roy  Yoder,  MBMC  VS  administrator  and 
member  of  the  film  committee,  said,  “Three 
specific  VS  locations  have  been  chosen  for 
filming  representative  of  inner-city  involve- 
ment, rural  development,  and  institutional 
services. 

“Hopefully,  the  film  will  show  Voluntary 
Service  as  a positive  place  of  service  rather 
than  a handy  way  of  fulfilling  alternative 
service  responsibilities.  VS  should  be  seen 
as  an  ongoing  program  existing  and  operat- 
ing in  its  own  right.” 

A meeting  for  the  purpose  of  critique  and 
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Calendar 


General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Julv  3- 

7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.,  July  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ina.,  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middleburv,  Ind., 
Aue.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept. 
21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 
1969. 


evaluation  of  Gaines'  first  draft  of  the  script 
is  slated  for  June  29  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  30-minute  color  film  will  be  a semi- 
dramatic  narrative  documentary.  A projected 
release  date  has  been  set  for  Feb.  1,  1969. 

Trainees  Come  with  Teaching 
and  Office  Skills 

Approximately  30  trainees  will  arrive  in 
America  the  latter  part  of  July.  This  is  the 
eighteenth  group  of  trainees  to  spend  a 
year  in  America.  The  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  trainee  program  began  in  the 
summer  of  1950  when  20  young  farmers 
from  Mennonite  communities  in  Europe 
came  to  spend  a year  on  American  farms. 

Since  then  the  program  has  grown  to 
include  both  men  and  women  with  a variety 
of  skills.  Among  those  with  special  skills 
this  year  are  three  kindergarten  teachers 
and  three  secretaries. 

Each  of  the  kindergarten  teachers,  has 
had  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence. While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  these 
girls  to  have  a class  of  their  own,  they 
could  serve  as  classroom  assistants. 

Three  young  women  with  training  and/or 
experience  as  secretaries  will  also  be  avail- 
able. A Colombia,  South  America,  girl  has 
had  three  years  of  training  toward  becom- 
ing a bilingual  secretary.  From  the  Nether- 
lands comes  a secretary  with  2 1/2  years’ 
office  experience.  The  third  is  an  Indian 
girl  who  is  presently  working  at  the  MCC 
office  in  Calcutta. 

Persons  wishing  to  sponsor  one  of  these 
trainees  should  write  Emma  Schlichting, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501. 


NOTES 

Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  recently  of  Elverson, 
Pa.,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Leo  Mennonite  Church,  Leo,  Ind.,  on  June 
2.  In  the  morning  service  18  were  baptized 
and  five  received  by  letter,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  installation  service  was  held.  A 
communion  service  was  held  in  the  evening. 

A.  Willard  Shertzer  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Martins  Mennonite  Church, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  on  June  2.  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter,  area  overseer,  gave  the  charge  and 
Amos  Shertzer,  Biglerville,  Pa.,  preached 
the  sermon.  His  new  address  is  Route  2, 
Box  129,  Orrville,  Ohio  44667.  Phone:  216 
682-3184. 

Change  of  address:  C.  J.  Garber  from 
Conway,  Kan.,  to  Sunset  Home,  Room  216, 
Mt.  Lake,  Minn.  56159. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregations:  Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio; 
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North  Side,  Hagerstown,  Md. ; Columbia 
Basin,  Pasco,  Wash. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Akron, 
Pa;  eighteen  at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.; 
three  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  six  at  Oak 
Grove,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  eight  at  Man- 
son,  Iowa. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


I just  finished  reading  the  article  for  discussion 
in  the  May  14  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  entitled 
“Hemming  and  Hawing,  and  felt  compelled  to 
discuss  it,  or  rather,  the  obvious  opposite  aspect 
of  it.  I agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  theme  of 
the  article  that  we  as  professing  Christians  should 
be  willing  and  eager  to  speak  out  on  the  subject 
of  modesty  (or  lack  of  it). 

1 have  four  young  daughters  and  a teenage 
son,  and  am  determined  through  the  power  of 
praver,  and  the  practice  of  example,  to  teach 
them  that  to  be  Christian  is,  of  absolute  necessity, 
to  be  modest  in  every  phase  of  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  amazing  to  me  that,  through  at 
least  the  past  thirty  years,  the  total  emphasis 
for  modest,  sober  living  has  been  placed  almost 
squarelv  on  the  female  segment  of  the  church.  I 
am  not  singling  out  this  one  article  as  a lone 
example  for  this  seeming  prejudice.  It  is  just  one 
more  in  a long  procession  of  articles  and  sermons 
that  dwell  on  women  as  the  sole  perpetrators 
of  immodesty  and  cause  of  adultery  and  so  on. 

I,  too,  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  modern-day 
fashion  much  more  indecent  or  immodest  than 
the  mini-skirt,  unless — it’s  the  hip-low,  skin- 
tight pants  that  the  boys  and  men  wear,  which 
are  impossible  to  don  or  remove  without  first 
removing  the  shoes,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the 
feet.  And  while  the  ministry  has  discussed  at 
length  the  Mennonite  sisters  with  cut  hair,  they, 
for  the  most  part,  have  yet  to  mention  the 
shaggv,  untidy,  disgraceful  'hairdos'’  and  general 
“hoodlum”  appearance  and  performances  of  the 
voung  men  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

I'm  sure  we’ve  all  heard  sermons  on  the  ob- 
vious immodesty  of  sheer  dresses  and  blouses  our 
women  wear,  vet  how  many  have  heard  a dis- 
course on  the  sheer  nylon  shirts  worn  by  men 
of  the  church? 

The  same  portion  of  Scripture  that  says,  ’ If 
a woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a glory  to  her, 
also  says  in  the  preceding  verse,  “if  a man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a shame  unto  him"  (1  Cor.  11.14, 
15).  1 know  everyone  has  seen  pictures  of  shaggv- 
haired,  “beatnifc”-looking  young  men  in  the 
groups  of  VS-ers,  along  with  the  modest-appear- 
ing voung  people,  yet  1 don  t recall  reading  any- 
where a lament  or  complaint  on  the  unchristian, 
modern,  worldly  appearance  of  the  witnesses  of 
Christ. 

1 have  pondered  this  and  have  concluded  that 
either  the  Mennonite  brethren  are  above  reproach 
and  incapable  of  leading  the  church  astray,  or  are 
so  unimportant  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
have  any  real  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  church. 
The  sisters  are  held  accountable  for,  I believe, 
most  of  the  sexual  immorality  in  the  church,  at 
least  according  to  most  of  the  articles  appearing 
in  print.  , .. 

Let’s  have  some  discussion  on  the  other  halt 
of  the  problem. — Mr.  & Mrs.  Simon  Schwartz, 
Pickford,  Mich. 

• • « 

Thank  vou  for  printing  the  article.  Divorce, 
by  James  R.  Graham.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
such  a clear  interpretation  and  use  of  the  Scrip- 


tures on  this  subject.  I appreciate  his  observation 
of  the  "exception  clause’’  being  found  only  in 
the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  Matthew.  He  also  noted 
the  illustration  of  the  exception  clause  by  Joseph 
and  Mary. 

Another  comment  is  related  to  the  “Readers 
Say”  column,  page  418,  concerning  Martin  Luther 
King.  I have  great  difficulty  in  harmonizing  such 
a eulogv  with  some  of  the  statements  King 
has  made.  I also  have  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
some  of  the  statements  of  King’s  successor  with 
the  supposed  Christian  profession  and  Christian 
ministry.  Why  do  we  as  Mennonites  so  gulliblv 
praise  strangers  to  the  faith  and  then  turn  around 
and  stigmatize  those  of  our  own  known  brother- 
hood? Someone  said,  “We  need  the  youth  of  the 
church  to  set  her  on  fire,  but  the  older  ones  to 
keep  the  church  from  burning.  If  this  is  true, 
the  referred  to  eulogy  is  surely  a case  in  point. 
— Jesse  P.  Zook,  Austin,  Ind. 

Regarding  the  editorial,  “Will  We  Awake? 
(Apr.  30  issue):  The  article  starts  off  with  the 
statement  of  another  party  who  would  make-out 
the  U.S.A.  to  be  the  vilest,  most  brutal  nation  re- 
corded in  history.  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  the 
extreme  attitudes  of  a few  people  as  if  that  were 
the  attitude  of  the  majority,  or  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  government.  The  writer  goes  on  to  suggest 
a comparison  with  the  strategy  of  Hitler.  I see  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  motive  behind  Hitler’s 
strategy  and  that  of  President  Johnson’s,  though 
the  strategy  may  be  the  same. 

We  all  have  a horror  for  war.  I think  no  one 
has  a greater  horror  for  war  than  I have,  and 
the  atrocities  reported  from  Vietnam  accelerate 
that  horror. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  stop  to  reflect 
on  the  cause  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  When  the 
north  was  taken  over  by  communism,  1 am  told 
great  numbers  fled  to  the  south  to  escape  what 
thev  saw  coming,  and  the  south,  fearful  of  what 
thev  saw  coming,  made  an  appeal  to  the  free 
countries  to  stand  by  any  weak  nation  in  the 
event  of  attack.  Three  questions:  Was  Vietnam 
attacked  and  by  whom?  What  should  the  U.S.  do 
about  their  promise?  What  would  the  fate  of 
Vietnam  be  without  the  war?  These  are  questions 
we  have  no  concrete  answers  for,  but  enough 
evidence  is  available  to  bring  about  that  harden- 
ing process  which  the  writer  speaks  of.  I ques- 
tion if  that  hardening  should  be  classed  with 
erueltv,  hatred,  and  murder. 

God  will  judge  the  motive.  When  you  speak  of 
the  assassins,  you  are  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
a few  but  you  fail  to  state  why  so  few  carry  out 
their  desires  in  a nation  like  the  U.S.A.  We 
should  be  grateful  for  a government  that  keeps 
up  a police  force  and  a military  that  can  be 
called  out  to  quell  riots  and  arsen  and  prevent 
assassins. 

With  governments  respecting  the  Bible  and 
protecting  the  church  for  400  years,  yet  the 
devil  has  gained  so  manv  Americans  to  follow  in 
the  way  of  selfish  greed,  immorality,  suspicion, 
and  hate  that  the  government  has  to  call  out 
all  the  police  force  they  have  to  regain  order 
and  make  the  streets  and  homes  safe.  Where  is 
the  peace  church  with  her  way  of  love?  I am 
perfectly  in  agreement  with  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Gandhi.  They  have  the  way  of  eternal  life, 
but  their  method  will  not  save  the  world. 

Christian  America  is  not  saving  the  world  by 
love  alone.  Some  souls  will  be  saved  for  eternity 
bv  the  gospel  of  love. 

God  has  provided  another  plan  for  the  re- 
demption  of  the  world  and  until  His  own  people 
will  adopt  His  plan  for  world  redemption,  we 
will  see  more  and  more  of  the  horrors  of  crime 
and  murder.  „ , 

Will  we  awake  before  it  is  too  late?  We  need 
to  start  in  the  homes  to  teach  authority  and  it 
is  necessarv  sometimes  to  use  force,  but  never 
without  love. — Norman  1.  Groh,  Beamsville,  Ont. 


In  the  May  14  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  Paul  M. 
Lederach  has  attempted  to  deal  with  a major 
sociological,  economic,  and  moral  problem.  "The 
Hunger  Apocalypse”  rightly  calls  attention  to 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  Christian  to  help 
feed  his  hungry  neighbor. 

The  justification  for  this  responsibility  cannot 
be  disputed.  However,  with  due  respect  for  the 
magnitude  of  this  particular  problem,  the  solu- 
tions have  been  oversimplified.  Food  production, 
per  se,  is  a biological  and  chemical  process  and 
modern  man  knows  much  about  how  to  produce 
food.  But  even  the  trained  agriculturist  cannot 
simply  advocate  clearing  forests  and  intensive 
fertilization  in  order  to  increase  yield.  He  must 
consider  the  effects  of  removing  a stable,  diverse 
ecosvstem  and  replacing  it  with  an  unstable  mono- 
culture. In  effect,  he  cannot  look  at  the  problem 
as  a Midwestern  grain  or  livestock  farmer  would 
and  immediately  prescribe  a satisfactory  solution. 
The  problems  are  too  complex  and  interrelated. 

For  example,  Lederach  suggests  that  millions 
of  acres  of  jungle  could  be  cleared  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America  quite  economically.  It  is  true  that 
the  cost  of  manual  labor  throughout  much  of  the 
African  continent  is  extremely  low,  but  clearing  of 
the  African  jungle  (which  is  not  really  as  exten- 
sive as  is  usually  assumed)  would  be  useless  be- 
cause most  tropical  soils  are  so  infertile  that  very 
little  can  be  done  to  increase  their  productivity 
bevond  their  present  capacity  (anyone  who  doubts 
this  should  try  raising  com  on  equatorial  African 
soil). 

Even  if  it  were  chemically  and  biologically 
possible  to  increase  the  productivity  of  such 
soils,  primitive  cultures  do  not  readily  adapt  to 
changes  which  are  forcibly  imposed.  Efforts  to 
produce  food  must  take  into  account  the  anthro- 
pological problems  of  a community,  i.e.,  traditions, 
food  preferences,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  successful. 

It  is  vaguely  suggested  that  the  sea  could  pro- 
vide hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  edible  pro- 
teins. Such  statements  are  not  realistic  solutions, 
both  in  terms  of  the  extremely  low  productivity 
of  open  seas  and  in  terms  of  the  economics  of 
obtaining  food  from  this  source  (or  any  other 
source  of  extremely  low  productivity). 

The  possibility  exists  that  world  food  produc- 
tion may  be  approaching  its  practical  limits  from 
an  ecological  point  of  view.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  we  are  no  longer  using  our  resources  in  the 
best  possible  way  and  our  emphasis  should  be 
shifted  from  increased  food  production  to  prob- 
lems of  transporting,  marketing,  and  conserving 
what  food  we  do  have,  and  to  finding  better  and 
more  effective  means  of  population  control  In 
order  for  the  church  to  participate  in  solving 
biological  problems  of  the  world  it  must  enlist 
the  services  of  the  ecologist,  anthropologist,  and 
economists,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  scientist 
and  farmer. — John  A.  Amstutz,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna  (Rohrer),  Rolette, 
N.D.,  first  child,  Kevin  Ward.  Feb.  24,  1968. 

Bechtel,  E.  Junior  and  Pat  (Sutter),  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lora  Christine,  May  1,  1968. 

Bender,  Nevin  and  Lourene  (Godshall),  Bridge- 
water  Comers,  Vt.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Marcia  Fay,  May  10,  1968. 

Charles,  Paul  and  Ruth  Ann  (Shelly),  Marietta, 
Pa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Judy  Renee,  May 

28,  1968. 

Eshleman,  John  and  Marlene  (Schrock),  Upland, 
Calif.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Randall,  Apr. 

29,  1968. 

Gochenaur,  Robert  H„  Jr.,  and  Naomi  (Eberly), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Von- 
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da  Jo,  May  20,  1968. 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty  (Falb),  Brasilia, 
Brazil,  a son,  Richard  Lee,  Mar.  16,  1968. 

Hunsberger,  Lester  and  Lena  (Histand),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Robert  Lamar, 
May  22,  1968. 

Hutchison  Larry  and  Linda  (Ashby),  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Nelson  Raymond,  May  21, 
1968. 

King,  Roy  W.,  Jr  and  Gerry  (Adams),  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Stephen 
Charles,  Apr.  24,  1968. 

Kirkendall,  Darrel  and  Esther  (Lapp),  Delphos, 
Ohio,  fourth  living  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Lois,  Apr.  25,  1968. 

Kurtz,  Daniel  and  Joan  (Miller),  Greentown, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Dean,  Mav  20, 
1968. 

Landis,  Rav  and  Carole  (Thompson),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Dwane  Andrew,  Apr.  19,  1968. 

Lapp,  Alvin  and  Naomi  (Petersheim),  Red  Lake, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  John  Steven,  Mav  1, 
1968. 

Metzler,  Abram  W.  and  Grace  Arlene  (Snavely), 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Norman  S., 
May  30,  1968. 

Miller,  James  W.  and  LaVonne  (Eschliman),  Bed- 
ford, Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  Jon,  May  13,  1968. 

Newswanger,  Wesley  and  Marian  (Eby),  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Weslev,  Mav  9, 
1968. 

Oakley,  Michael  and  Jo  (McCoy),  Scio,  Ore., 
second  son,  James  Linn,  May  29,  1968. 

Richards,  Donald  and  Mary  Lou  (Knechel),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Angela  Dawn,  Apr.  20, 
1968. 

Smith,  John  and  Joann  (Yoder),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Kent  Timothy,  May  24,  1968. 

Swartzendruber,  Harold  and  Louise  (Shetler),  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  fourth  son,  David  Lee,  May  6,  1968. 

Troyer,  Erwin  L.  and  Emma  (Hostetler),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Rita  Joan,  Mav 
20,  1968. 

Weaver,  Joseph  L.  and  Pauline  (Burkholder), 
Gap,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  living  son,  Jon  Ran- 
dall, born  Jan.  5,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Mav 
27,  1968. 

Yoder,  Arley  and  Virginia  (Willis),  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Kenneth  Wayne,  bom  Mar.  18, 
1968;  received  for  adoption.  Mar.  20,  1968. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Dorothy  (Headings),  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  first  child,  Judith  Marie,  Mav  14 
1968. 


East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles, 
Mav  25,  1968. 

Marty — Shoup. — Leo  Marty,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and  Joyce  Shoup,  Orr- 
ville  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  J.  Lester  Gravbill,  Apr.  13, 
1968. 

Miller — King. — James  Allyn  Miller,  Goshen  Col- 
lege cong.,  and  Nelda  Feme  King,  Whitestone 
cong.,  Hesston,  Kan.,  by  the  bride’s  father,  Don- 
ald E.  King,  May  18,  1968. 

Musser — Zeiset. — Alvin  H.  Musser,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  and  Erma  M.  Zeiset, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Nissley — Eberly. — Daniel  Nissley,  Jr.,  Bethel 
cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  Miriam  Eberly,  Mill- 
wood  cong..  Gap,  Pa.,  bv  Elmer  D.  Leaman,  Apr. 
6,  1968. 

Ringwood — Rudy — Fred  Ringwood,  Hagersville, 
Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  and  Mary  Rudy,  Elmira,  Ont., 
Floradale  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  June  1,  1968. 

Saltzman — Voegtlin. — Jacob  Saltzman,  Shickiev 
(Neb.)  cong.,  and  Myrtle  Voegtlin,  Tofield,  Alta., 
Salem  cong.,  by  Paul  Voegtlin,  May  9,  1968. 

Sferrazza — Ropp. — Sam  Sferrazza  and  Grace 
Ropp,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest 
cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  May  17,  1968. 

Thomas- — Ranck. — James  Fi.  Thomas,  Lancaster, 
Pa,  New  Danville  cong.,  and  Judy  L.  Ranck, 
Quarryville,  Pa.  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  David 
N.  Thomas,  May  25,  1968. 

Wittrig — Brown. — Gene  H.  Wittrig,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Midway  cong.,  and  Patricia  Brown, 
Pekin,  III.,  South  Pekin  cong.,  bv  Howard  D 
Wittrig,  May  18,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Baylor,  Ed,  son  of  William  and  Martha  Bavlor, 
was  bom  at  Clay  City,  111.,  Jan.  12,  1871;  died 
at  Urbana,  111.,  May  28,  1968;  aged  97  y.  4 m. 
16  d.  In  December  1892  he  was  married  to  Nellie 
Hanner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Lawrence,  Cecil,  Lyle,  and  Virgil)  and  9 daugh- 
ters (Violet  Jackson,  Lenora  Fairfield,  Emma  Beck, 
Clara  Cook,  Betty  Marpsinez,  Flossie  Arnold, 
Virginia  Woodruff,  Genevieve  Orr,  and  Harriett 


Baylor).  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Bend 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Blair 
Funeral  Home,  Fisher,  III.,  May  31,  with  J.  A. 
Heiser  officiating;  interment  in  Willow  Brook 
Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Samuel  Horst,  son  of  Frank  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Eshleman)  Brunk,  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  May  3,  1892;  died  in  Rocking- 
ham Co.,  Va.,  May  17,  1968;  aged  76  y.  14  d.  On 
Jan.  3,  1915,  he  was  married  to  MoTlie  Wenger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Ida 
Mae — Mrs.  R.  W.  Leatherman,  Edith — Mrs.  Gor- 
don L.  McGhee,  George  F.,  Daniel  W.,  and  Sam- 
uel H.,  Jr.),  one  sister  (Mrs.  B.  H.  Kornhaus),  2 
brothers  (Joe  E.  and  Henry  M.),  19  grandchildren, 
and  9 great-grandchildren.  On  Oct.  20,  1917,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  serving  at  South 
Boston,  Va.,  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Nor- 
folk Co.,  Va.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Warwick  River  Church,  with  Amos  D.  Wenger  and 
Menno  S.  Brunk  officiating. 

Burkhart,  Hattie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  Lichti,  was  born  near  Elmira,  Ont.; 
died  in  Green  Gables  Nursing  Home,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  May  14,  1968;  aged  81  y.  In  1914  she  was 
married  to  Menno  Burkhart,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Melvin,  Mahlon,  Eugene, 
and  Donald),  one  daughter  (Nora — Mrs.  E.  Clare 
Shantz),  one  brother  (Sidney),  and  one  sister 
(Nancy — Mrs.  Allen  Martin).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons  (Oren  and  Vernon)  and  2 
brothers  (Noah  and  John).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Erb  Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  May  16,  with  Milton  Schwartzentruber  and 
J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Burkholder,  Paul  K .,  son  of  John  and  Cather- 
ine (Kreider)  Burkholder,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1896;  died  at  his  home  in 
Leola,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1968;  aged  72  y.  5 d On 
Dec.  2,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Bethel  M. 
Groff,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Paul  and  Carl),  9 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Titus),  and  3 sisters  (Rena — Mrs.  Jesse  Halde- 
man,  Carrie — Mrs.  Eli  Sauder,  and  Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Ira  Eby).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (John).  He  was  a member  of  the  Stumptown 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
24,  with  Lloyd  Eby  and  John  Oberholtzer 
officiating. 

Good,  Charles  Leon,  son  of  Lester  H.  and 
Maggie  (Hershev)  Good,  was  bom  in  Caernarvon 
Twp.,  July  21,  1948;  died  by  drowning  at  Miami, 
Fla.,  Apr.  6,  1968;  aged  19  y.  8 m.  16  d.  Be- 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Baechler. — Wayne  Bender,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  and  Audrey  Baechler, 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  bv  Milton 
Schwartzentruber,  May  24,  1968. 

Breneman — Eby. — J.  Richard  Breneman,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and  Lorraine 
Eby,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  by  J. 
Harold  Breneman,  May  31,  1968. 

Geiser — Stauffer. — David  Geiser,  Jr.,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Lenore  Ann  Stauffer, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  John  F. 
Murray,  Mav  18,  1968. 

Hoffman— Graybill.— James  C.  Hoffman, 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  Good  Will  cong.,  and  Helen 
M.  Graybill,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Sheep  Lane  cong., 
by  Benjamin  C.  Eshbach,  May  18,  1968. 

Howard-Stidham. — Edmund  Zane  Howard, 
Crockett  (Ky. ) cong.,  and  Barbara  Jean  Stidham, 
Rowdy,  Ky.,  Bucknom  Creek  cong.,  bv  Eldon 
Miller,  May  8,  1968. 

Kreider — Peifer. — Melvin  R.  Kreider,  Manheim, 
Pa,  and  Carol  L.  Peifer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  of 
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sides  his  parents  he  is  survived  by  4 brothers 
(Elvin,  Arthur,  Harold,  and  Robert)  and  4 sisters 
(Alice — Mrs.  Raymond  Martin,  Miriam — Mrs. 
Robert  Musser,  Ruth,  and  Rhoda).  One  brother 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lichty  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Weaverland  Church,  Apr.  9,  with  Alvin 
Martin  officiating. 

Kauffman,  Carl  A.,  son  of  David  G.  and  Anna 
(King)  Kauffman,  was  bom  near  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Nov.  29,  1902;  died  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  a 
heart  attack,  Apr.  18,  1968;  aged  65  y.  4 m.  20 
d.  In  1932  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Birkey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Marv- 
in, Ervin,  Gerald,  Nadine — Mrs.  Deon  Gerig,  and 
Fern),  5 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Nelson,  Floyd, 
and  Harold),  and  one  sister  (Floy — Mrs.  Wallace 
Kauffman).  One  brother  and  one  granddaughter 
preceded  him  in  death.  In  1943  he  was  ordained 
as  deacon  of  the  Mountain  View  Church,  Creston, 
Mont.  He  was  a member  of  the  Paradise  Valley 
Conservative  Church,  Phoenix.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Phoenix,  with  Noah  Yoder  and 
Melvin  Ruth  officiating.  On  Apr.  22,  additional 
services  were  held  at  the  Fairview  Church,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  with  Joe  Yoder,  John  Hochstetler, 
and  Don  Brenneman  officiating. 

Knepp,  Edward  Dean,  Jr.,  son  of  Edward  A. 
and  Beatrice  (Hershberger)  Knepp,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar  15,  1966;  died  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  May  27,  1968;  aged  2 y.  12  d.  Sur- 
viving besides  his  parents  are  one  sister 
(Diane)  and  one  brother  (Randy).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Union  Church,  May  29, 
with  J.  John  J.  Miller  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzen- 
druber  officiating. 

Krafl,  Anna  E„  was  born  near  Manheim,  Pa., 
Feb.  8,  1905;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
South  Carolina,  Mar.  11,  1968;  aged  63  y.  1 m. 

3 d.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  W. 
Robert  Shellenberger),  one  son  (Jay),  and  9 
grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Erisman’s  Church,  Mar.  14,  with  Howard  Wit- 
mer,  Norman  Shenk,  and  John  White  officiating; 
interment  in  East  Petersburg  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Kimberly  K.,  daughter  of  Wilmer  H. 
and  Arlene  (Kurtz)  Kreider,  Nottingham,  Pa., 
was  stillborn  May  14,  1968.  Besides  her  parents 
she  is  survived  by  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Kreider)  and  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Kurtz).  Private  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  graveside  at  Media  Church, 
with  Leroy  Umble  officiating. 

Kulp,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Katie 
(Musselman)  Blank,  was  bom  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Sept.  17,  1885;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
home  of  a son  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  May  25,  1968; 
aged  82  v.  8 m.  8 d.  On  Nov.  23,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Francis  L.  Kulp,  who  died  July  12, 
1959.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Mrs.  Katie  Landis, 
Francis  B.,  Sallie — Mrs.  Linford  Landis,  and 
Clarence  B.),  17  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, and  8 brothers  and  sisters  (Mamie — Mrs. 
Olando  Kolb,  Isaiah,  Clarence,  Elmer,  Harvey, 
Henry,  Betty — Mrs.  Ellis  P.  Delp,  and  Lillian — 
Mrs.  Charles  Rhoads).  Two  brothers  and  3 sisters 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Upper  Skippack  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  May  29,  with  Daniel  Reinford 
and  Jesse  Mack  officiating. 

Longenecker,  Daniel  L.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Susan  (Lehman)  Longenecker,  was  bom  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Sept.  16,  1879;  died  at  his  home, 
May  4,  1968;  aged  88  y.  7 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  3, 
1903,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Zimmerman,  who 
died  Oct.  27,  1938.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Amos, 
Phares,  and  Paul),  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Miller  and  Emma — Mrs.  Laban  Zimmer- 
man), 43  grandchildren,  and  71  great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Naomi),  one  son  (Nathan- 
iel), 2 brothers,  and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in 
death.  On  May  4,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Ella 
Byler,  who  also  survives.  He  was  a member  of 
Strickler’s  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  8,  with  Russell  Zeager  and  Martin 
Kraybill  officiating. 
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India,  Land  of  Grim  Realities 

By  J.  D.  Graber 


Famine  is  India’s  number  one  problem.  Governmental  and  church 
agencies,  including  MCC,  cooperated  to  relieve  the  massive  effects  of 
the  1966  drought.  Here  grain  is  distributed  locally. 


India  is  fabled  in  literature  as  “the  land  of  mystery  and 
charm.”  Perhaps  it  is  a fable.  The  realities  are  more  grim — 
India  is  an  overpopulated  country  with  more  than  500  mil- 
lion people  to  whom  30  million  have  been  added  each  year 
for  the  past  several  decades.  Food  production  does  not  keep 
pace  with  population  increase;  when  the  rains  fail,  famine 
sets  in  immediately. 

J.  D.  Graber  formerly  served  as  a missionary  to  India  and  as  overseas  and  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged  in  special  deputation  for  the  Board. 


But  India  is  putting  forth  heroic  efforts  to  solve  her 
economic  and  social  problems,  problems  that  seem  insoluble. 
Industrialization  has  proceeded  at  a rapid  pace  since  India 
gained  independence  in  1947.  Rural  electrification  has  spread 
across  the  vast  land;  steel  mills,  fertilizer  and  cement  plants, 
machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  technical  development  have 
mushroomed.  With  industrialization  comes  increased  national 
income  and  a higher  standard  of  living.  Since  the  1965-66 
famine,  new  stress  has  been  placed  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment. India  is  not  yet  self-sufficient  in  food,  but  by  1971, 
with  massive  aid  from  foreign  countries  in  the  meantime, 
India  can  produce  120  million  tons  of  food  grains  per  year 
which  will  support  her  vast  population,  according  to  a recent 
news  release.  Of  course,  the  population  explosion  may  again 
outrun  production. 

Famine 

India  has  always  had  famine.  One  of  the  severest  in  history 
struck  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Mennonite  Church 
first  began  her  involvement  in  India  in  1899  through  famine 
relief.  For  the  first  years  the  missionaries’  task  consisted 
mainly  of  famine  relief.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, died  during  those  few  years  of  crop  failure.  This  left 
the  mission  responsible  for  two  orphanages,  for  boys  and 
girls,  of  about  400  orphans  each.  There  was  also  a widows’ 
home  and  a complement  of  helpless  old  men.  This  was  the 
foundation  on  which  the  work  of  the  American  Mennonite 
M ission  was  built  for  the  entire  first  generation. 

Schools  had  to  be  provided — primary  schools  at  first.  By 
1912  the  high  school  was  opened  at  Dhamtari.  Grade 
schools,  with  carpentry,  weaving,  and  leatherwork,  were  pro- 
vided. Others  were  helped  to  become  farmers.  These  hun- 
dreds of  orphans  were  “our”  children  and  they  had  to  be 
prepared  for  their  future  life  in  India.  Leaders  needed  to  be 
prepared  for  the  church  of  the  future. 

The  Colonial  Era 

The  American  Mennonite  Mission  was  a typical  mission  of 
the  colonial  era,  institutionalized  and  paternalistic.  The 
evangelists  and  Bible  women  were  employed  with  American 
contributed  funds,  and  the  thrust  was  mission-centered  rather 
than  church-centered.  But  this  development  was  inevitable, 
perhaps  even  necessary,  for  the  gospel  adapts  itself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  lives  and  works.  The  colonial  type 
of  mission  may  have  been  right  in  the  colonial  period,  but 
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Missionary-nurse  Blanche  Sell  consults  with  an  Indian  doctor  at  Dham- 
tari  Christian  Hospital  while  a student  nurse  checks  a patient’s  pulse. 


when  the  colonial  period  began  to  pass,  the  mission  policy 
likewise  had  to  change. 

Devolution 

Devolution  was  the  magic  word  in  the  late  20’s.  The 
government  was  handing  over  certain  areas  of  administra- 
tion to  nationals.  So  first  of  all  the  evangelistic  department 
of  the  mission  was  transferred  to  a samaj  (association)  made 
up  of  an  equal  number  of  missionaries  and  nationals.  But 
this  system,  although  helpful,  was  not  enough.  The  spirit  of 
anti-colonialism  in  government  moved  beyond  this  phase  and 
soon  it  was  evident  that  new  methods  of  transfer  of  authority 
and  responsibility  needed  to  be  made  by  the  mission. 


The  next  phase  was  the  incorporation  of  Indian  nationals 
into  the  standing  mission  committees.  This  served  a useful 
purpose  as  a means  of  education  in  administration  for  Indian 
members  and  experience  in  cooperation  for  everyone. 

Mission  Accomplished 

It  was  in  1951  that  the  American  Mennonite  Mission  ceased 
to  exist.  All  authority  and  responsibility  were  turned  over  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  India,  the  official  name  of  the 
church  that  came  into  being  through  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sion. Missionaries  were  now  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
Indian  brethren  as  members  of  the  local  church  and  served 
as  directed  by  the  church  organization.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  continued  its  budgeted  support  as  before  and  agreed 
to  send  missionaries  as  and  when  requested  by  the  Indian 
Church. 

“On  theological  and  ecclesiological  grounds,  wrote  D.  T. 
Niles  of  Ceylon,  “we  have  pleaded  for  the  administrative 
independence  of  the  service  institutions  of  the  church.  This 
independence  is  also  financially  sound.”  Dr.  Niles  has  said 
here  what  we  found  out  by  experience.  It  places  the  church 
in  an  impossible  situation  if  it  is  to  administer  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  service  institutions  and  programs  di- 
rectly. 

Service  Boards 

The  last  phase  in  decolon ialization  was  the  removal  of  the 
administration  of  the  institutions  from  the  church  and  placing 
them  in  charge  of  autonomous  boards.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
way  the  church  in  America  has  also  operated  its  service 
institutions  and  agencies.  Consequently,  in  1958  the  church 
was  freed  from  direct  responsibility  for  administration  of 
institutions.  Three  boards  were  formed  for  education,  medical 
services,  and  literature.  The  church  appoints  its  representa- 
tives on  these  boards,  but  careful  provision  was  made  to 
maintain  as  broad  a base  and  objective  a viewpoint  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  local  members,  representatives  from 
neighboring  churches  have  been  included.  The  church  is 
freed  to  be  the  church,  to  concern  itself  with  worship,  nur- 
ture, extension,  and  providing  for  leadership. 

The  most  significant  result  of  our  over  half  a century  of 
involvement  with  India  is  the  church.  There  are  weaknesses 
and  failures,  chief  among  which  is  arrested  growth.  The 
problems  often  read  like  those  of  Paul’s  church  in  Corinth. 
But  even  there  Paul  calls  them  “saints.”  There  are  about 
1,500  members  with  a total  community  of  well  over  2,000. 
There  is  also  the  large  heavenly  company  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  be  with  their  Lord.  The  level  of  literacy  is 
high  and  there  are  many  well-trained  and  capable  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  church,  a number  of  them  filling  positions 
of  responsibility  and  leadership  with  distinction. 

Had  the  mission  not  come,  would  there  be  a church  there 
today?  Most  probably  not.  The  huge  investment  in  persons 
and  money  has  been  eminently  worthwhile.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Discerning  and  Deciding 
Together 

It  is  said  by  some  that  an  average  congregation  decides 
about  only  two  things  in  a year’s  time — how  much  to  pay 
the  janitor  and  what  color  to  repaint  the  rest  rooms.  Now 
I think  that  may  be  overstating  it  a bit,  but  maybe  for  most 
not  much.  Stop  and  think  a moment.  What  decision  of 
considerable  consequence  did  your  congregation  make  in  the 
last  six  months?  I refer  now  not  to  the  peripheral,  the  rou- 
tine, or  the  bread  and  butter  decisions  all  congregations 
must  make  regularly.  I refer,  rather,  to  those  direction-set- 
ting actions  that  come  out  of  experiences  of  real  congrega- 
tional search  and  wrestling,  those  decisions  so  basic  that 
they  draw  into  line  like  a magnet  a host  of  lesser  actions. 
When  has  your  congregation  asked  itself.  What  are  we  about? 
What  is  our  strategy  for  five  years  and  for  ten?  What  is  our 
congregational  purpose  and  how  shall  we  go  about  equip- 
ping ourselves  to  fulfill  it? 

Jesus  settled  the  question  regarding  the  direction  of  His 
ministry  to  the  world  while  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  not  a 
mere  Sunday  school  picnic.  Temptation  to  take  the  easy 
way  was  constantly  held  before  Him  as  an  option  by  the 
enemy.  But  He  decided  the  direction  and  it  headed  Him 
toward  Jerusalem  and  the  cross  from  the  beginning. 

Congregations  are  tempted  too.  Their  first  temptation  is 
to  avoid  the  whole  matter  of  deciding  altogether.  The  devil 
tells  them,  “Don’t  even  go  into  the  wilderness.  Don’t  raise 
the  question  about  your  mission.  Avoid  the  pain  of  deter- 
mining your  purpose.  Go  on  meeting  and  meeting  and 
meeting.  Take  time  to  be  holy — lots  and  lots  of  time.’’ 

It  is  not  easy  for  a congregation  to  discern  its  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  mission  in  the  community.  It  is  not  at 
all  easy  for  it  to  determine  what  the  priorities  for  program 
shall  be  in  the  light  of  needs,  resources  in  persons  and 
money,  and  to  hear  what  God  is  calling  it  to  do. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this  sort  of  thinking  that 
the  committee  planning  the  1968  Christian  Education  Con- 
vention selected  the  theme,  “Discerning  and  Deciding  To- 
gether.” The  whole  convention  program  is  set  up  to  help 
congregational  teams  actually  to  do  that.  Help  will  be  given 
on  understanding  ourselves,  our  world,  and  our  place  in  it. 
Teams  will  be  told  how  they  can  go  about  the  matter  of 
formulating  a statement  of  purpose.  They  will  learn  about 
priorities,  procedure,  and  program.  The  whole  experience 
is  calculated  to  equip  them  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  their 
congregations  and  as  leaders  show  the  whole  congregation 
how  they  can  all  discern  and  decide  together. 

Does  vour  congregation  need  this  sort  of  help?  Send  a 
team  of  leaders  to  the  Christian  Education  Convention  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  equip  them  in  discerning  and  decid- 
ing together. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

My  Lord  and  God, 

As  I raise  my  prayer 
To  You  today, 

I pray  for  cleansing 
From  all  vain  reliance 
On  imagined  personal  virtue. 

Rid  my  heart  of  self -righteousness 

And  selfishness 

Which  lead 

To  a censorious  spirit 

And  the  harsh  word. 

Then  make  me  so  conscious 
Of  Your  presence  and  power 
That  my  face  may  not  flinch 
When  confronted  with  evil, 

Or  my  heart  fear 
When  truth  ought  to  be  spoken. 
Clothe  every  word  and  work 
With  Your  love 

So  that  Your  will  may  be  known 
And  done. 

Amen. 


Towamencin  Church 


The  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church,  Kulpsville,  Pa.  (originally  called 
by  fellow  settlers,  the  Dutch  Baptist  Church),  began  in  the  year  1714, 
when  Jacob  Cottschalk,  first  Mennonite  bishop  in  the  New  World,  left 
the  Germantown  area  and  bought  a 123-acre  tract  of  land  in  Montgomery 
County.  The  Towamencin  Church  is  a member  of  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference. The  present  building  was  erected  in  1925.  Ellis  Mack  and 
Harold  Fly  are  the  ministers;  the  membership  is  197. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 

For  Congregational 
Leaders  Only 

We  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  think  Gospel  Herald  is 
important.  And  we  are  happy  that  present  circulation  is  the 
highest  ever.  But  we  do  have  some  serious  concern.  This 
concern  centers  in  the  many  congregations  which  are  not  on 
the  Every-Home-Plan.  Why?  Because  long  experience  tells 
us  that  on  the  average  only  about  29  percent  of  the  homes 
in  such  congregations  receive  the  Gospel  Herald.  If  your 
congregation  is  not  on  the  Every-Home-Plan,  somewhere 
between  10  and  35  percent  of  your  homes  likely  receive 
Gospel  Herald. 

How  do  your  members  keep  abreast  of  the  happenings  in 
the  church?  When  do  they  learn  about  Mennonite  missionary 
work?  Some  do  not  know  if  we  have  missions  in  India  and 
Africa  as  well  as  thirty  other  countries.  Where  do  members 
who  do  not  receive  Gospel  Herald  learn  about  the  important 
work  of  General  Conference  and  the  General  Boards  of  the 
church?  Where  do  members  read  Mennonite  doctrine  and  dis- 
cussions of  issues  which  concern  Mennonites  in  particular? 

In  his  promotion  of  the  Every-Home-Plan  for  the  Gospel 
Herald,  Paul  Shank  says  that  without  this  plan  every  con- 
gregation has  three  different  classes  of  members.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  members  would  not  do  without 
Gospel  Herald  for  any  reason.  In  some  congregations  these 
loyal  readers  number  as  low  as  10  percent.  Usually  those  who 
have  such  interest,  however,  are  also  those  interested  in 
getting  others  to  receive  and  read  the  Herald. 

Approximately  40  percent  are  homes  which  have  a sub- 
scription some  of  the  time.  They  may  like  Gospel  Herald  but 
fail  to  get  around  to  subscribing  for  it  or  to  keep  their 
subscriptions  up  to  date.  At  any  given  time  about  65  percent 
of  this  group  do  not  get  Gospel  Herald.  The  Every-Home- 
Plan  is  a real  help  to  these  persons  as  it  provides  continuous 
subscription  services  and  they  appreciate  this. 

Approximately  30  percent  are  persons  who  on  their  own 
probably  will  not  subscribe.  Yet  such  are  the  persons  who 
likely  need  it  most.  And  although  they  may  not  read  as 
much  as  we  would  like  them  to  each  week,  Paul  Shank 
says,  “We  can  be  certain  of  one  thing — they  will  read  none 
of  it  if  they  don’t  get  it.” 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  point  at  which  I started.  We 
consider  Gospel  Herald  so  important  as  an  informational,  in- 
spirational, and  doctrinal  tool  of  the  church  that  we  wish 
every  family  would  receive  it.  And  the  Publishing  House  has 
over  the  years  subsidized  Gospel  Herald  from  other  income  so 
that  it  can  be  sold  at  a low  subscription  price. 

Sometimes  pastors  and  congregational  leaders  are  quite 
surprised  when  they  are  told  that  likely  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  their  families  receive  Gospel  Herald.  Usually  they 
feel  their  record  is  much  better  until  they  check. 


If  you  want  to  find  out  the  number  of  families  in  your 
congregation  who  receive  Gospel  Herald , just  send  the  list 
of  all  your  members  and  addresses  to  Paul  Shank,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  He  will  compare  this  list  with  subscrip- 
tion lists  and  inform  you  gladly. 

As  Paul  Shank  would  say  if  he  were  writing  this  editorial, 
“You  can  be  a Mennonite  without  getting  Gospel  Herald.  But 
you  can’t  be  an  informed  Mennonite  without  Gospel  Herald. 

Now,  just  in  case  some  may  have  read  this  anyway  who 
do  not  think  of  themselves  as  congregational  leaders,  perhaps 
you  would  lead  out  in  putting  in  a word  for  Gospel  Herald. 
It’s  important  to  us! — D. 


Who  Are  We? 

By  John  W.  Weaver 

Who  are  we?  Are  we  the  Egyptians  living  off  the  sweat 
of  another’s  brow  or  the  blood  of  other  people  while  our 
temples  and  fortunes  rise  at  their  expense?  To  wit,  the 
affluence  of  many  of  us  is  caused  by  good  growth  stocks, 
many  of  which  are  defense-oriented;  but,  the  sons  of  Menno 
cannot  turn  down  the  opportunity  to  take  unto  themselves 
“the  mammon  of  unrighteousness”  while  the  Southeast 
Asians  and  the  dispossessed  among  us  are  sacrificed  for  our 
privileged  position. 

Who  are  we?  Are  we  the  children  of  Israel,  keeping  the 
high  holy  days  with  filled  temples,  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Most  High  each  Sabbath,  while  the  poor,  sick,  and  down- 
trodden among  us  cry  to  the  Lord  for  justice?  But  our 
eyes  are  such  that  “seeing,  we  perceive  not”  and  “hearing, 
we  understand  not”  lest  we  should  perceive  and  understand 
and  become  converted. 

Who  are  we?  Are  we  the  nationalists  of  Israel,  wanting  to 
defend  our  nation  by  showing  our  opponents  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  “blow  them  to  hell”  through  a good  show  of  force? 
Of  course,  we  would  not  do  it,  but  we  will  back  the  candidate 
who  promises  to  restore  respect  for  this  great  nation  through 
a suitable  show  of  force  because  the  Lord  is  on  our  side. 

Who  are  we?  Are  we  the  people  who  live  off  the  fat  of 
the  land,  housed  in  “Fine  Palaces  equipped  with  the  latest 
gadgets  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
lute  through  the  latest  hi-fi  rig  in  our  air-conditioned 
summer  cottages  while  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  oppression 
go  unheeded? 

Who  are  we?  Are  we  the  maintainers  of  the  status  quo? 
Things  are  OK  now'  and  anyone  w'ho  raises  the  cry  for 
justice  or  equality  and  righteousness  either  doesn’t  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  is  a busybody  and  a trouble- 
maker, or  has  orders  from  Moscow  to  subvert  our  way  of 
life. 

Who  are  we?  We  generally  are  not  what  we  say  we  are. 
Are  we  able  to  face  up  to  who  we  are  by  examining 
whom  we  act  like? 

John  W.  Weaver,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wrote  this  in  response  to  the  editorial,  "Who 
Was  He?”  in  the  May  21  issue. 
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Building  the  Nations 

By  Norman  Derstine 


When  Washington  was  president  of  our  country  in  1791, 
the  first  amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  made  religious  liberty  a part 
of  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  It  says,  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.’’ 

Where  did  this  modern  idea  of  religious  freedom  begin? 
Dr.  Stoke  in  his  three-volume  work  on  “The  Church  and 
the  State  in  the  U.S.”  says,  “The  Anabaptists  and  other 
despised  and  persecuted  Christian  sects  of  humble  people 
originating  in  central  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  upholding  their  rights  of  religious 
freedom  based  on  biblical  and  Reformation  teachings,  were 
of  vital  importance  in  paving  the  way  ...  for  our  Ameri- 
can religious  freedom.”  “The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church  but  in  a real  sense  is  the  seed  for  the 
state,  too,  in  that  it  caused  men  to  build  into  the  Consti- 
tution this  religious  principle!  These  same  forefathers,  many 
of  whom  were  martyred,  would  not  fight  for  their  rights  or 
their  nation’s  rights.  In  dying  for  their  faith  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  our  nation. 

God's  Salvation  for  AH  Nations 

“May  God  be  gracious  to  us  and  bless  us  and  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thv  saving  power  among  all  nations’  (Ps.  67:1,  2). 
Nations  arose  as  a natural  part  of  God’s  created  order  but 
also  as  a punishment  for  human  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
At  Babel  God  confused  their  language  and  scattered  men 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

God  then  called  Abram  to  leave  his  home  country  and  He 
would  make  of  him  a great  nation.  “By  your  descendants 
shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  This  nation  was 
formed  in  the  womb  of  Egypt.  God  “delivered”  this  nation 
into  the  promised  land  through  signs  and  miracles  that  spoke 
to  Pharaoh  and  his  nation.  Then  the  word  came,  “I  have 
taught  you  statutes  ...  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded 
me,  that  you  should  do  them  in  the  land  which  you  are 
entering  to  take  possession  of  it.  Keep  them  and  do  them; 
for  that  will  be  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  the  peoples,  who,  when  they  hear  all  these 
statutes,  will  say,  ‘Surely  this  great  nation  is  a wise  and 
understanding  people.  For  what  great  nation  is  there  that 
has  a god  so  near  to  it  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  to  us 
(Deut.  4:5-7)?  This  God-fearing  nation  was  to  be  on  exhi- 
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bition  before,  and  a witness  to  all  nations. 

Isaiah  caught  the  movement  of  history  in  his  prophetic 
utterance:  “And  nations  shall  come  to  your  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  your  rising.  . . . O that  thou  wouldst 
rend  the  heavens  and  come  down  . . . that  the  nations  might 
tremble  at  thy  presence!”  When  He  came  to  this  earth,  Jesus 
was  aware  that  “nation  will  rise  against  nation.”  But  He 
specifically  said:  “this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  as  a testimony  to  all  nations; 
and  then  the  end  will  come.”  He  commanded  us  to  make 
“disciples  of  all  nations.”  When  Pentecost  came,  “devout 
men  from  every  nation"  were  there.  “Before  him,”  the 
Bible  says,  “will  be  gathered  all  the  nations ,”  and  Revelation 
says,  “By  its  light  [Christ]  shall  the  nations  walk.” 

It  is  God’s  will  that  all  nations  should  have  within  their 
boundaries  men  and  women  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ. 
His  truth  is  to  penetrate  into  all  cultures  until  there  are 
men  and  women  from  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  nation 
bowing  down  to  claim  Him  as  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings. 

“Elect  from  every  nation, 

Yet  one  o’er  all  the  earth.  ” 

This  then  becomes  the  “holy  nation,  God’s  own  people” 
within  other  nations! 

God's  Joy  for  All  Nations 

It  is  God’s  will  that  the  pessimism  and  gloom  that  had 
settled  upon  the  nations  would  be  lifted  by  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  Isaiah  predicted:  “Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation, 
thou  hast  increased  its  joy;  they  rejoice  before  thee  as  with 
joy  at  the  harvest.  . . .”  He  also  predicted  “the  oil  of  glad- 
ness instead  of  mourning.”  Through  Christ  this  became 
possible  in  every  nation,  for  He  said:  “These  things  I have 
spoken  to  you,  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  full.”  One  of  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
Christian  faith  over  other  religions  is  that  it  is  a singing 
religion.  There  is  a note  of  triumphant  joy  now  and  a hope 
and  assurance  after  death. 

Joy  for  all  nations  was  not  an  afterthought  in  God’s 
mind.  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans,  quoting  many  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  to  support  this  claim.  Every  time  the  word 
“Gentile”  is  used  you  can  substitute  the  word  “nation ”: 
As  it  is  written, 

“Therefore  I will  praise  thee  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  sing  to  thy  name”; 

And  again  it  is  said, 

“Rejoice,  O Gentiles,  with  his  people”; 
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And  again, 

“Praise  the  Lord,  all  Gentiles, 

and  let  all  the  people  praise  him”  (Rom.  15:9-11). 

Then  he  continues  with  this  prayer  for  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions who  receive  Christ:  “May  the  God  of  hope  [ for  all 
nations]  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  so 
that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  you  may  abound  in 
hope.”  The  salvation  for  all  nations  is  to  bring  joy  to  all 
nations  and  this  will  effect  for  good,  the  corporate  and 
national  life  of  nations. 

Peter,  writing  to  Christians  scattered  in  “Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,”  says  to  them  and  to  us 
today,  “You  are  a chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation , Cod’s  own  people,  that  you  may  declare  the  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvelous  light.”  Peter  is  suggesting  to  us  that  when  they 
ask  you  what  your  nationality  is,  say  it  is  Christian.  Chris- 
tians form  a nation  that  supersedes  loyalty  to  any  other 
nation.  Only  secondarily  are  we  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  Ger- 
many, India,  Canada,  etc.  This  means  that  Christians  are 
bound  more  closely  to  Russian,  Chinese,  Arab,  Vietnamese, 
etc.,  Christians  through  Christ,  than  we  are  bound  to  fellow 
patriots  of  our  country  who  reject  our  Savior  and  Lord.  So 
kingdom  building  for  God  rises  above  every  national  bound- 
ary, every  national  goal,  every  other  loyalty. 

God's  Guidance  for  the  Nations 

At  the  same  time  we  are  having  a “population  explosion” 
we  are  having  a “nation  explosion.”  In  1945,  50  nations 
signed  the  charter  for  the  United  Nations.  Now  membership 
is  122.  In  1945  only  four  nations  were  independent  in  Africa. 
Now  in  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  39  new  nations 
and  most  of  these  in  Africa.  Nations  are  born  to  improve  the 
status  of  their  ethnic  peoples  and  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
domination.  They  want  a “government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 

In  the  book.  The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations,  by 
Barbara  Ward,  it  says:  “Belief  in  equality  of  individuals  is 
easily  extended  to  belief  in  equality  of  groups  of  individuals, 
in  other  words  nations.  Men  who  have  been  taught  that  all 
human  beings  should  be  given  equal  consideration  found 
that  there  were  certain  groups  of  human  beings  who  were 
disregarded  or  disdained  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
ruling  nation.  A national  revolution  was  their  reply.  The 
new  thing  was  the  teaching  of  human  equality,  which  had 
deep  roots  in  the  Christian  faith.”  And  since  “human 
equality’  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  message,  we 
can  say  that  “nationhood”  is  a product  or  at  least  a by- 
product of  the  teachings  of  Christ! 

Charles  Forman  writing  in  The  Nation  and  the  Kingdom 
throws  out  these  words  of  caution  to  peoples  of  new  nations 
and  it  is  a warning  for  us  in  our  nation  too.  “The  nation 
may  be  part  of  God’s  creation,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
everything  the  nation  does  is  in  accord  with  God’s  purpose. 
The  Christians  of  the  new  nations  are  keenly  sensitive  to 
this  danger.”  I wonder  if  we  in  America  are  as  keenly  aware 
of  this  as  the  new  Christians  in  new  nations.  This  word  of 
caution  came  too  from  a Conference  on  Rapid  Social  Change 


held  in  Greece  in  1959  where  nearly  half  the  participants 
were  from  new  nations.  “It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  that  even 
a legitimate  movement  of  nationalism  expressing  the  urge  for 
political  freedom  or  for  nation-making,  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  perversion.”  This  too  is  a warning  for  an  older  nation, 
like  our  own,  because  many  take  the  attitude  that  every- 
thing our  nation  does  is  right  or  God’s  will.  They  go  to 
the  Scripture  to  prove  it.  If  you  question  our  policy  as  a 
nation,  they  say,  “Don’t  you  realize  that  government  is  or- 
dained of  God?”  What  does  this  phrase  mean?  Does  this 
mean  only  our  government,  or  all  governments?  Does  it 
mean  that  Nero  and  Hitler  were  doing  God’s  will?  Is  what 
our  president  is  doing  in  a military  way  in  Vietnam  "or- 
dained of  God”?  If  the  pope  is  not  infallible,  neither  is  the 
president.  The  church  is  ordained  of  God,  but  not  every- 
thing the  church  does  is  God-ordained!  The  state  is  or- 
dained of  God,  but  not  everything  the  state  does  is  God- 
ordained!  Government  and  church  can  be  corrupt  and  wrong. 
History  proves  this  to  be  true. 

Rutenber,  a Baptist  minister,  has  written  pointedly  in 
The  Dagger  and  the  Cross  that  “It  is  nothing  less  than 
blasphemy  to  say  that  the  Christian  owes  unqualified  obe- 
dience to  the  state.  The  state  is  not  God.  The  whole 
witness  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  obedience  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be  must  give  way  before  the  revealed  will  of  God." 
Yet  much  of  Protestant  Christianity  takes  this  position.  A 
classic  work  on  the  church  and  the  state  called  War  and  the 
Gospel,  by  Jean  Lasserre,  points  out  that  “The  state  has 
been  so  much  idealized  in  traditional  Protestant  theology 
that  you  would  imagine  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  in 
so-called  ‘religious  questions,’  it  was  worthy  of  absolute 
confidence  and  blind  obedience.” 

I have  a minister  friend  of  another  denomination  who  says 
that  we  as  citizens  should  support  the  laws  of  our  country 
and  help  to  defend  it  or  else  we  should  leave  it.  What  does 
this  attitude  mean?  In  the  past,  then,  Christians  should  have 
supported  Hitler  in  killing  six  million  Jews  and  Eichmann 
carried  no  individual  responsibility  and  he  was  executed 
falsely!  This  attitude  of  my  friend  means  that  our  govern- 
ment can  use  napalm,  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  there 
is  no  morality  of  right  or  wrong  in  warfare.  Some  use  the 
slogan,  “A  person  who  w'on’t  use  his  freedom  to  defend 
his  freedom  doesn’t  deserve  his  freedom."  On  the  bulletin 
board  of  a community  church  appeared  this  statement  for 
serious  reflection:  “In  an  atomic  war  we  will  all  be  cre- 
mated equal.”  What  kind  of  freedom  is  this?  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wilson  said  concerning  the  possible  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  present  Vietnam  conflict  that  it  would  be 
lunacy!  A holocaust  of  national  dimension  does  not  spell 
freedom — but  lunacy,  slavery,  or  sinful  insanity!  It  is  possible 
to  lose  our  freedom  in  defending  our  freedom  with  the 
military  arms  that  nations  have  today. 

God's  Concern  for  Our  Nation 

Bruce  Beaver  said:  “Critics  declare  that  Christianity  is 
responsible  for  war,  enmity  between  peoples,  imperialism, 
colonialism,  economic  exploitation,  and  the  threat  of  atomic 
annihilation.  All  of  these  evils  come  out  of  the  Christian 
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West.  . . . Christianity  may  preach  brotherhood  but  Islam 
achieves  it.  Christianity  preaches  peace,  but  Buddhism  pro- 
duces it.” 

Our  missionaries  in  Vietnam  say:  “We  sense  a continuing 
rejection  of  this  religion  of  the  wealthy-white-warring  West, 
for  which  we  all  bear  responsibility.  We  fear  that  nations 
may  close  their  doors  and  multitudes  will  be  deaf  to  God’s 
call  because  of  the  American  Christian's  participation  in  and 
support  of  this  war.”  A missionary  from  Japan  says,  “Prob- 
ably the  greatest  hindrance  to  mission  efforts  in  Japan  is  the 
American  military  presence  in  Vietnam.  . . . The  Japanese 
are  not  interested  in  a religion  that  supresses  a certain  class, 
bombs,  maims,  and  ruins  a culture.” 

Our  official  seal  as  a nation,  used  on  the  one-dollar  bill 
and  official  documents,  has  a picture  of  a pyramid  and  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  is  an  eye  to  signify  the  “all-seeing  eye 
of  God."  I am  both  proud  and  ashamed  of  my  nation.  God 
sees  the  slaughter,  bombs,  napalm  searing  flesh  of  innocent 
women  and  children;  the  economy  floundering;  Vietnamese 
life  steadily  disintegrating;  refugees  by  the  millions;  rice 
fields  burned  or  poisoned;  hopelessness  mounting;  bodies  of 
our  neighbor  boys  coming  back  in  increasing  numbers. 

One  single  new  prototype  bomber  fully  equipped  is  equal 
to  the  salary  for  250,000  teachers  or  75  fully  equipped  100- 
bed  hospitals.  We  have  already  lost  800  planes.  Could 
250,000  teachers  do  as  much  for  peace  or  nation  building 
as  one  bomber?  It  doesn’t  take  a university  graduate  to  do 
this  mathematical  equation  and  come  up  with  another  way  to 
deal  with  communism. 

Herbert  Jackson  has  lived  in  Asia  for  many  years  and  has 
made  a study  of  different  religions  and  Christianity.  In  his 
book,  Man  Reaches  Out  to  God,  he  says,  “Buddhism  is  a 
religion  of  peace.  It  has  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  religion  in  any  society  in  creating  peace-of-mind 
situations  for  individuals,  an  intergroup  peace  in  the  social 
order,  and  freedom  from  warfare  among  nations.  Peoples 
[ in  Asia  ] interpret  political  and  social  events  in  terms  of 
the  religious  foundations  of  a nation.  It  is  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  Buddhists  are  saying  that  Christianity  has 
failed — failed  to  give  man  peace  personally,  nationally,  inter- 
nationally. They  point  to  such  indisputable  facts  as  that 
two  world  wars  were  started  by  so-called  Christian  nations; 
that  it  was  the  U.S.,  where  religion  still  is  supposed  to  be 
a significant  factor,  which  dropped  the  first  atom  bombs — 
on  civilian  rather  than  military  targets  and  without  warn- 
ing; and  that  the  United  States  has  the  highest  incidence 
of  mental  disturbance  and  breakdown  of  any  nation.  . . . 
Christians  cannot  withdraw  into  a self-defensive  shell  and 
simply  say,  ‘The  church  cannot  help  what  the  government 
does,  since  we  believe  in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.’  ” Will  a “Christian  nation”  start  World  War  III?  or 
have  we  already  launched  it? 

The  militarism  of  Christianity  has  scientifically  been  studied 
in  recent  years  by  the  Canadian  Peace  Research  Institute. 
Norman  Alcock,  president  of  the  institute,  reported  these 
findings:  “That  Christians  are  more  warlike  in  their  attitudes 
than  non-Christians,  and  that  the  most  dogmatic  Christians 
are  more  warlike  than  less  dogmatic  Christians  or  than  the 


less  churchgoing  Christians.  By  warlike  we  mean  attitude 
toward  conventional  defense  forces,  toward  nuclear  weapons, 
and  toward  coexistence  with  communism.  Churchgoing  people 
have  no  greater  ‘sense  of  responsibility’  toward  war  and 
peace  than  do  the  non -churchgoing.  . . . Churchgoers 
showed  the  same  tendency  to  believe  in  military  might 
rather  than  the  power  of  love.  For  a church  which  is 
founded  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  these  findings  should 
come  as  a shock.  ” 

Where  are  your  national  loyalties  as  a Christian?  “You 
are  a chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s 
own  people,  that  you  may  declare  the  wonderful  deeds  of 
him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light.  Are  your  loyalties  with  this  one  nation — with  Jesus 
Christ — Prince  of  Peace — King  of  kings?  This  is  the  nation 
I am  ready  to  defend.  Not  with  the  might  of  the  sword 
but  with  the  power  of  the  Word!  For  this  nation,  made  up 
of  people  from  every  tribe,  kindred,  and  tongue,  I have 
dedicated  my  life  for  it — and  if  need  be,  die  for  it!  □ 


The  Confession  of  Our  Hope 

By  Nevin  J.  Bender 

“Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  without  wav- 
ering, for  he  who  promised  is  faithful”  (Heb.  10:23,  RSV). 

In  the  tense,  taxing  situations  of  everyday  experience, 
hope  is  to  be  confessed.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  has 
stated  the  foundation  of  that  hope.  Since  Christ  has  been 
offered  as  the  single  sacrifice  for  our  sins  and  is  now  en- 
tered into  heaven  as  our  risen  Lord,  we  have  confidence  to 
draw  near  to  Him.  We  come  with  full  assurance.  Our  hearts 
have  been  cleansed.  Our  bodies  have  been  washed.  Because 
of  this  we  need  not  fear  to  confess  our  hope. 

This  truly  is  the  supreme  witness  we  as  Christ’s  disci- 
ples are  called  to  give:  confessing  hope.  This  hope  is  not  in 
our  abilities  but  in  Christ’s  forgiveness  of  our  sinfulness. 
It  does  not  stand  on  the  legs  of  our  goodwill  to  men  but 
on  the  new  life  that  is  ours  in  Christ.  This  hope  has  no 
capacity  of  pretense.  We  face  ourselves  honestly.  We  admit 
our  sinfulness.  We  claim  His  forgiveness.  We  are  confident 
of  His  continuing  grace.  We  become  acquainted  with  eternity. 

To  honestly  confess  our  hope  is  thus  to  live  forgivingly. 
We  love  and  accept  persons  in  situations  where  such  is  not 
natural.  We  weep  and  pray  with  the  searching  heart.  We 
open  our  arms  in  compassion  when  our  world  would  call  for 
judgment.  We  confess  our  hope. 

This  is  living  hope!  We  may  describe  our  world  as  brutal, 
sad,  hopeless,  fearful,  or  however  we  like.  Living,  forgiving, 
hope  flaming  within  us  will  illuminate  the  Master’s  touch 
and  answer  to  the  human  search.  Let  us  confess  our  hope! 
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Christian  concern  demands  Christian  expression.  Here  Goshen  student 
Kendra  Crist  demonstrates  expression  of  concern  which  has  pushed  stu- 
dents out  into  club,  recreational,  tutoring,  remedial,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion activities  in  the  community. 


An  EMC  student  discovers  how  his  world  works  through 
the  chemistry  lab. 


68  . . . 84  . . . and  2000  — 

/ know  a man  who  literally  slaved  for  25 
years  with  his  wife  to  come  to  America  with 
his  family  so  that  his  children  could  have 
life  easier  and  better  than  they  had.  "Oh, 
you  don 't  know  how  hard  it  is  back  in  the 
old  country !"  they  say  when  we  talk  about  it. 

"What  father,  "Jesus  once  asked,  "will 
give  his  son  a snake  when  he  asks  for  a 
fish?"  He  used  the  natural  human  love  of 
a parent  for  his  child  as  an  illustration  of 
another,  greater  love— the  love  of  God  for 
man. 

We  all  love  our  children.  We  want  the  best 
for  them.  And  the  best  they  can  have  is  the 
experience  of  God's  love.  For  our  youth  this 
means  that  we  need  the  help  of  a Christian 
brotherhood,  the  community  of  faith,  to 
provide  a context  for  nurture.  In  those  teen 
years  Christian  youth  need  friends  and 
activities  together  within  the  context  of  the 
church.  Our  congregation  also  needs  the  help 
of  other  congregations  in  this  important  task. 

Teenagers  in  1968  have  been  born  since 
Hiroshima  ushered  in  the  atomic  age.  The  jet, 
the  rocket,  the  television  set,  the  automobile, 
and  the  computer  all  preclude  life  as  we  over- 
30s  knew  it  from  when  we  were  growing  up. 
The  forces  of  our  day  bring  a whole  new 
complex  of  understandings  and  problems. 

Will  life  in  1 984  be  as  George  Orwell 
predicted  in  his  book,  where  Big  Brother 
dominates  through  his  control  over  communi- 
cations and  electronics?  Will  we  lose  our 
potential  for  thought  and  feeling  as  brothers 
in  Christ  as  the  pressures  of  urbanization 
and  secularization  crowd  in  upon  us?  Will 
we? . . . Will  they? . . . 

Who  would  want  to  throw  his  children  out 
into  the  stream  of  life's  traffic  without  prepara- 
tion of  Christian  teaching  in  a congregation? 
And  perhaps  a Christian  college?  Who  would 
want  his  child  to  face  the  draft,  military 
service,  and  worldly  violence  without  the 
preparation  of  Bible  studies  and  personal 
discussion  on  the  meanings  of  Christ's  love  for 
man  and  man 's  love  for  his  fellow? 

From  where  do  resources  come  for  such 
preparation?  What  publisher  plans  and  provides 
(with  guidance  from  our  church  agencies) 
materials  specifically  concerned  with  helping 
Mennonite  Church  young  people  to  Anabap- 


tist  understandings  of  biblical  nonresistance— 
other  than  Mennonite  Publishing  House? 

What  group  is  concerned  enough  about  your 
youth's  problems  in  understanding  Christ's 
love  to  provide  Peacemaker  Workshops— 
other  than  your  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence and  your  Mennonite  Publishing  House? 

Which  college  is  concerned  with  giving 
Mennonite  Church  youth  a distinctive 
Christian  orientation  and  confronting  them 
with  the  profound  and  insistent  demand 
for  a real  Christian  persona!  discipleship 
in  the  context  of  the  Mennonite  Church- 
other  than  Conrad  Grebe/,  EMC,  Goshen, 
or  Hesston? 

What  church  has  had  enough  confidence 
in  the  younger  generation  to  give  them 
opportunities  as  young  adults  to  be  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ— other  than  the  Mennonite 
Church  through  its  Mission  Board  in  Volun- 
tary Service,  Civilian  Peace  Service,  or  Pax? 
What  church  for  years  spent  more  than  half 
its  Christian  education  budget  for  ministry 
with  youth  and  provided  highly  significant 
conventions,  life  teams,  and  other  activities — 
other  than  the  Mennonite  Church? 

The  real  question  we  face  in  1968  is, 

"What  kind  of  bread  do  we  want  our 
young  people  to  have?  How  important  are 
they  to  us  and  to  the  kingdom?  And  where 
can  they  get  resources  they  need  to  help 
them  become  the  disciples  Christ  wants  for 
both  today's  and  tomorrow's  world?” 

The  agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
believe  in  your,  our,  youth.  If  they  didn't 
they  wouldn 't  invest  time  and  money  operating 
four  colleges  for  nearly  2.500  students  each 
year,  providing  Voluntary  Service  oppor- 
tunities for  300  more  every  year,  structuring 
services  to  1.000  or  more  men  in  Civilian 
Peace  Service,  holding  Peacemaker  Work- 
shops which  attract  nearly  3.000  teachers 
and  pastors,  publishing  literature  and  study 
materials  week  after  week,  and  structuring 
services  for  more  than  2.000  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  on  non-Mennonite 
campuses. 

These  church-wide  agencies  covet  your 
participation  and  support  in  the  work  for 
you,  your  family,  and  your  congregation  to 
prepare  Mennonite  youth  for  the  Christian 
service  they  render  today,  tomorrow,  in 
1984,  and  in  2000. 


Art  Smoker  takes  over  youth  ministries  this  fall  for 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Art  has  had  long  experience 
with  MYF.  summer  camps,  and  congregational  youth 
activities  He  grew  up  in  the  Frazer  congregation  at 
Malvern.  Pennsylvania.  (Schrock  photo) 


Young  two-  and  four-legged  friends  at  the  VS  unit 
in  Portland.  Oregon  Mennonite  young  people  have 
unique  opportunities  to  grow  in  and  express  God's 
love  for  persons 


The  computer  age 
demands  computer 
training.  Leonard 
Lichti  and  a Hess- 
ton student  at  the 
machine. 


No  Islands  Here 


Mennonite  young  people  face  the  question  of  military  service.  Help  for 
understanding  the  broad  scope  of  Christian  love  concerns  comes  for  all  of 
us  from  our  General  Conference  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee. 
(Schrock  Photo) 


Christian  education  is  concerned  for  both  adults  and  children.  Materials 
and  training  to  undergird  our  congregation's  educational  efforts  come 
from  several  church-wide  agencies.  (Schrock  photo) 


No  man  is  an  island,  a poet  once  said. 

Nor  is  a Christian  congregation  an  island 
either.  From  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
church,  groups  of  believers  (congregations,  if 
you  please)  have  worked  together.  Sometimes 
they  help  another  group;  sometimes  they 
receive  help  from  other  groups.  On  balance 
we  Mennonite  Church  congregations  all 
receive  a great  deal  of  help  from  our 
general  servant  agencies. 


"That  study.  Learning  to  Work  Together, 
came  from  our  Publishing  House,  but  our 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  helped 
plan  it.  didn't  they?  And  while  we're  talking 
about  leadership  training,  how  many  pastors 
you  know  have  studied  either  for  years  or 
for  short  periods  of  time  at  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary?" 

"Those  Peacemaker  Bible  studies  we've 
been  having,  how  did  we  get  those?" 

"Simple.  Our  General  Conference.  Mission 
Board,  and  Publishing  House  worked  together 
again!  How  could  we  ever  think  about  peace 
without  our  own  agencies  working  at  it  to 
prepare  materials  to  fit  our  needs?" 


"Remember  how  we  had  so  many  offerings 
that  there  weren't  enough  Sundays?  Some 
Sundays  we  had  to  take  two  offerings,  and 
we  really  didn 't  know  how  much  to  give  for 
anything! 

"General  Conference  Stewardship  office 
really  helped  us  with  that  one!  That  steward- 
ship for  mission  approach  did  more  for  our 
spiritual  life  than  anything  we've  done  in  our 
congregation  for  a long  time.  Remember 
that?" 


"How  can  we  help  Brother  John  who  is 
still  unconscious  in  the  hospital  from  that 
accident  at  home  last  week?  How  about 
Brother  Sam 's  wife  who  has  cancer  and  will 
be  in  the  hospital  at  least  two  months  for 
treatment?  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  tools  to 
help  members  share  such  burdens  with  each 
other  within  a congregation,  and  also  between 
congregations. " 


"We  really  do  have  a lot  of  help  in  our 
brotherhood  from  our  general  organizations. 
We  haven't  even  thought  about  Sunday  school 
quarterlies,  summer  Bible  school  materials, 
mission  studies,  witness  workshops — all  these 
yet  besides  those  we  talked  about  above.  " 


" You  know  / noticed  how  tattered  our 
hymnbooks  are!  We'll  have  to  get  new  ones 
one  of  these  days! 

"But  not  until  the  new  hymnal  comes  out 
in  '69!  That  one  will  have  responsive  readings 
and  other  worship  aids  besides  600  or  more 
hymns.  Another  General  Conference  committee 
and  the  Publishing  House  have  been  working 
to  get  it  done— for  several  years  too. 

"I  hear  there  are  some  nice  new  hymns 
besides  lots  of  old  favorites.  Nice  to  keep 
up-to-date,  but  we  don't  want  to  lose  track  of 
our  Christian  heritage  in  music. " 


"That  approach  our  church's  boards  have 
been  talking  about— they  call  it  a ‘stance, ' 
don't  they?  their  being  servants  for  the  congre- 
gation-sounds to  me  like  a right  idea. " 

You  know,  our  congregation  really  isn't  an 
island,  is  it?  We  depend  on  lots  of  agencies, 
and  we'd  be  hard  put  to  carry  on  without 
their  work.  What  would  our  work  be  like 
without  them?  Thev  are  ways  we  work 
together  as  congregations  to  help  each  other. 
That  means  we  ought  to  provide  resources 
for  them  to  help  us. 


"Did  you  hear  how  the  Kenton  congregation 
found  its  new  minister?  They  wrote  to 
General  Conference!  General  Conference  has 
an  office  in  Scottdale  to  help  ministers  who 
want  to  move  and  congregations  needing  pastors 
to  get  together.  General  Conference  has  really 
moved  into  a lot  of  new  fields. " 


'7  hear  that  the  church  can  even  help 
us  use  money  that  would  otherwise  go  for 
taxes  for  significant  phases  of  the  church 's 
work.  The  Mennonite  Foundation  makes 
this  possible  through  gift  annuities,  gift 
deposits,  and  property  gifts.  They  also  provide 
suggestions  for  writing  a will,  for  if  we  die 
without  a will,  the  state  decides  what  will 
happen  to  our  estates. " 


"Tom  Pendleton  told  me  that  their  congre- 
gation at  Bloom  burg  is  planning  to  build 
a new  building.  They  are  happy  to  hear 
that  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  developing  a 
complete  service  that  will  help  congregations 
in  their  spiritual  and  financial  responsibilities 
in  church  building.  Also  available  will  be  the 
experience  and  blueprints  of  others.  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  presently  offers  a church  bond 
program  to  help  the  congregation  raise  neces- 
sary funds. " 

"Oh,  yes.  and  those  Mission  Board  films- 
like  'Mennonites  and  the  Peaceful  Revolution ' 
or  'Africa  in  Three  Dimensions. ' " 


Milton  Brackbill  of  Paoli.  Pennsylva- 
nia. a resource  person  for  the  Go- 
shen seminary  for  a recent  ministers' 
week,  talks  with  Albert  Martin,  then 
pastor  of  the  Breslan  congregation  In 
Ontario  More  and  more  congregations 
are  asking  EMC  and  Goshen  for  sem- 
inary-trained persons. 

J.  J Hostetler,  one  of  our  General 
Conference  staff  members,  helps  con- 
gregations in  Christian  education  and 
stewardship  concerns.  (Schrock  photo) 


Bibles  are  important  in  our  witness  anywhere  Albert  Buckwalter.  left, 
sells  a Bible  Society  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Toba  to  some  Indian  brethren  of 
the  Argentine  Chaco.  Albert  first  translated  Mark  into  Toba.  and  then 
the  BibleSociety  published  it.  (Paul  Kaufman  photo) 

In  the  Moron  Chapel  in  Argentina  Mario  and  Egda  (Schipani)  Snyder 
conduct  their  summer  Bible  school,  although  it  came  during  our  North 
American  winter.  Many  church  building  and  evangelistic  activities  we  de- 
pend on  here  in  North  America  are  part  of  church  life  around  the  world. 
Because  the  fellowships  are  small  and  scattered,  the  missionary  frequently 
carries  roles  laymen  would  carry  here  in  North  America.  (Paul  Kaufman  photo) 


What  Are  We  for? 


I .m? 


What  are  we  for?  A rather  selfish 
question,  isn't  it?  We  need  to  be  concerned 
for  each  other  in  our  congregations  and  in 
other  congregations.  This  is  an  important 
dimension  of  the  Christian  way.  But  Mattie 
Smith  from  the  Englewood  congregation  in 
Chicago  has  her  finger  on  the  right  spot. 
Walking  down  the  street  on  Sunday  morning, 
she  greets  everyone  with  a friendly,  "Come 
on  down  to  my  church;  they'll  love  you 
down  there. " 

Mattie  isn't  discriminating  who  that  love 
goes  out  to.  She  extends  it  to  everyone, 
and  we  do  too.  That's  the  reason  for  taking 
a good  bit  of  space  to  talk  about  our  wit- 
ness and  reaching  out  in  the  world.  After 
all,  Christ  Himself  not  only  commanded  it 
but  He  also  showed  it  in  His  example  in 
coming  to  die  for  us. 

Sometimes  witness  has  moved  into  the 
inner  city  through  a VS-er,  like  one  who 
said,  "Even  if  / influenced  only  one  or  two 
people  to  live  for  Christ,  my  time  was 
worth  it. " 

Or  it  may  have  gone  out  through  a mis- 
sionary working  together  with  other  groups 
and  using  some  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee relief  supplies.  Paul  Kniss  wrote  during 
the  past  year  from  Bihar,  India,  describing 
food  kitchens  feeding  1,200-1,500  children  a 
day  and  24,000  persons  receiving  food-for- 
work.  He  said: 

"One  could  easily  write  emotional  descrip- 
tions—such  as  of  three  workers  who  fainted 
on  the  first  day  of  a project  because  of 
hunger.  One  of  the  men  had  eaten  nothing 
for  three  days.  Or  the  mother  last  Friday 
who  came  to  work  with  her  sick  baby  tied 
on  her  back.  She  got  her  ration,  but  her 
baby  died  on  the  way  home.  Or  the  hun- 
dreds who  are  turned  away  every  day  be- 
cause we  can 't  manage  more. " 

A former  Civilian  Peace  Service  (l-W)  man 
stayed  on  in  New  York  City  and  helped 
the  House  of  Friendship  as  a volunteer 
youth  leader.  A VS  couple  helped  the  same 
congregation  with  its  coffeehouse.  The 
Cellar.  Pastor  John  I.  Smucker  worked  with 
them.  Through  a series  of  incidents  and 
months  of  association,  a number  of  com  mu- 
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nity  young  people  became  acquainted  with 
Christ  and  gave  their  hearts  to  Him. 

We  may  share  Christ's  love  through  radio. 
Several  Navaho  Indians  said  recently  they 
had  been  helped  to  Christ  by  our  broadcast 
in  Navaho.  A homemaker  found  a way  to 
unity  in  her  home  through  our  Spanish 
broadcast  for  homemakers.  A doctor  got 
victory  over  the  tobacco  habit  through  a 
broadcast  and  personal  counseling.  Ten 
persons  baptized  into  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  were  respondents  to  our  broadcasts 
and  correspondence  courses. 

We  share  Christ's  love  together  through 
our  General  Mission  Board  at  Elkhart.  We 
help  people  overseas  to  come  to  Christ  and 
together  form  a Christian  fellowship  or 
church.  We  help  overseas  communities  and 
churches  with  education,  medical  care,  agri- 
cultural development,  leadership  training, 
radio,  television,  and  literature.  We  also 
support  the  entire  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee overseas  effort. 


A cup  of  mate  (tea)  and  personal  sharing  is  one  kind  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship missionaries  experience  everywhere  The  missionary  is  Lois 
(Litwlller)  Buckwalter  and  her  sister  in  Christ  beside  her  is  a Toba  lady. 
Nothing  like  investing  ourselves  in  other  people's  lives  to  show  forth 
Christ.  (Paul  Kaufman  photo) 


We  help  people  in  the  inner  city  in  edu- 
cation. recreation,  church-building— concern 
for  their  total  situation,  as  they  find  and 
follow  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Savior. 

Yes.  important  as  congregational  life  and 
work  are.  they  are  not  the  total.  Christ's 
love  is  meant  for  sharing  with  others  be- 
yond our  congregational  community.  It  is 
meant  for  the  world. 


When  Paul  Kaufman  took  this  photo- 
graph. he  noted  that  while  Cecil 
Ashley  and  a young  Brazilian  were 
"putting  a |igsaw  puzzle  together. 
Cecil  helps  an  unsaved  boy  fit  the 
pieces  of  his  puzzled  life  together." 
Cecil  is  there  because  our  Mennonite 
Church  sent  him  and  supports  him. 
Recreation,  medical  service,  education 
— all  are  means  of  demonstrating 
God's  love  and  making  it  real  for 
people — whether  they  are  at  home 
in  the  city,  in  rural  areas,  or  over- 
seas. (Paul  Kaufman  photo) 


Bookstores  at  home  and  overseas  are 
important  in  our  witness  as  a Menno- 
nite Church.  Overseas  they  are  sub- 
sidized by  our  mission  contributions 
and  give  workers  like  Ken  Schwartz- 
entruber  (right)  in  Campinas.  Brazil, 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a cus- 
tomer. (Paul  Kaufman  photo) 


They  Will  Know  We  Are  Christians 

Jesus  said  that  people  will  know  we  are 
His  disciples  or  followers  because  we  love 
one  another.  If  we  love  one  another,  we 
will  work  together  as  we  follow  Him.  Our 
American  individualism  and  democratic  inde- 
pendence is  not  Christian  brotherhood.  Jesus 
calls  us  to  a higher  way. 

One  way  we  love  each  other  is  by  work- 
ing together.  And  working  together,  among 
other  things,  means  providing  finances  for 
that  work.  We  work  together,  of  course, 
in  our  congregations  and  our  district  con- 
ferences. You  will  want  to  check  out  both 
congregational  and  district  planning  and  plan 
your  own  participation  in  support  for  them. 

Various  church-wide  agencies  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  have  planned  their  work  in 
terms  of  average  per  member  giving  over 
the  whole  Mennonite  Church.  Some  mem- 
bers and  congregations  can  and  will  give 
more;  others  may  not  be  able  to  give  as 
much.  Yet  we  all  respond  to  God's  love  as 
we  experience  it  in  the  church,  and  we 
want  to  give  whatever  He  lays  on  our 
hearts.  Larger  congregations  (with  more  than 
100  members)  can  and  should  expect  to  give 
proportionately  more  for  church-wide  causes 
than  smaller  congregations. 

Church-wide  agencies  providing  this  insert 
are  listed  belo  w with  their  askings  for  this 
year  per  member.  Study,  pray,  and  plan 
your  personal  giving.  Work  with  others  too 
as  your  congregation  plans  its  giving  for 
the  year  ahead.  Respond  as  God  leads  you 
in  your  love  for  your  brotherhood. 

Mennonite  General  Conference 

Scottdale,  Pennsylvania  $3.00 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (Supported  through  enrollments) 
Goshen.  Indiana 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  (Supported  through  sales) 
Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 

Higher  Education  (Mennonite  Board  of  Education) 
Hesston  College.  Goshen, 

Eastern  Mennonite.  Conrad  Grebel  10.00 
Goshen  College  Biblical  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminaries  2.00 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Elkhart.  Indiana  31.50 


Dealing 
with 

By  Atlee  Beechy 

Hostility  is  the  lot  of  all  men;  the  world  seems  filled  with 
it.  These  agitated,  destructive,  “against  feelings  simmer 
within  all  of  us.  They  may  explode  in  angry  words  or  acts 
against  those  who  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  our  problems  or 
who  symbolize  the  cause,  and  sometimes,  unexplainablv, 
even  against  those  we  love  most.  At  times  these  troubling, 
hostile  feelings  almost  overwhelm  us,  driving  us  to  deep 
feelings  of  guilt  and  despair.  Perhaps  you  can  identify  with 
the  nineteen-vear-old  who  said,  “I  have  conflict  because 
of  the  love  and  hate  I feel  for  my  parents.  At  times  I lose 
my  temper  and  say  the  most  hateful  things.  Later,  I am 
sorry  but  too  proud  to  apologize.  Then  those  guilt  feelings 
pile  up.  1 want  to  be  nice  to  them  but  just  am  not  able  to 
be.”  The  handling  of  our  hostility  is  important  because  it 
influences  our  Christian  witness,  determines  how  we  relate 
to  others,  and  generally  affects  the  way  we  look  at  life  and 
ourselves. 

What  Causes  Hostility? 

There  are  many  factors  that  may  generate  hostility.  I 
believe  man  is  created  for  relationship  with  God  and  for 
relationship  with  other  men.  When  these  relationships  are 
broken,  man  suffers  and  feels  alienated.  Until  man  is 
reconciled,  made  whole  by  the  restoration  of  his  relation- 
ships to  God  and  other  men,  he  will  sense  a measure  of 
agitation,  incompleteness,  and  hostility.  Often  he  is  not  even 
aware  of  the  threat  to  his  inner  security  which  such  alien- 
ated relationships  cause. 

A feeling  of  threat,  from  whatever  source,  frequently  is  a 
significant  factor  out  of  which  hostile  feelings  emerge.  We  are 
afraid  of  things  we  cannot  adequately  respond  to  or  under- 
stand. These  “threat  feelings”  sometimes  find  expression  in 
angry  and  hostile  thoughts,  words,  or  acts.  We  try  to  cut 
down  to  size  those  who  are  or  act  as  if  they  are  superior 
to  us.  Life  pushes  in  on  us  and  threatens  our  very  existence. 
We  feel  afraid  and  angry  that  we  can’t  figure  it  all  out — or 
relate  effectively  to  it — and  so  we  find  persons,  situations, 
forces,  against  which  we  project  our  anger  and  hate.  Some- 
times this  is  rooted  in  unresolved  guilt.  Failure  in  communi- 
cation adds  to  our  problem.  Often  we  feel  so  deeply  about 
our  own  position,  and  so  defensive  of  our  own  ideas,  that 
we  can’t  possibly  see  what  our  brother  sees  or  what  he 
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feels.  So,  judging  him  harshly  and  unjustly,  we  attempt  to 
justify  our  hostile  feelings  with  self-righteous  piety. 

There  are,  of  course,  situations  and  forces  which  should 
agitate  and  disturb  us.  The  evils  of  war  and  economic  and 
social  injustices — manipulation  and  prostitution  of  persons 
for  selfish  purposes — surround  us  daily.  Some  of  the  protest 
movements  around  the  world  reflect  deep  anger  with  these 
evils.  The  failure  of  the  church  to  effectively  carry  out  a 
compassionate  ministry  to  the  millions  caught  in  these 
devastating  powers  is  a matter  of  deep  concern  for  many. 
The  reconciling  task  is  the  Christian’s  vocation  and  demands 
complete  dedication. 

How  are  our  hostilities  expressed?  Sometimes  we  feel 
such  a deep-seated  hostility  that  it  pervades  our  total  out- 
look. We  feel  angry  at  everything  and  everybody.  At  other 
times  we  keep  it  bottled  up  inside  and  try  to  hide  it  because 
it  isn’t  “nice”  or  “Christian  to  have  such  feelings.  The 
internal  pressure  builds  up  and  sometimes  we  explode  in 
shocking  violence  against  others  or  ourselves.  At  still  other 
times  our  hostility  is  projected  against  those  with  whom  we 
live  and  work.  Some  of  us  find  substitute  outlets — talking  it 
out,  taking  vigorous  exercise,  finding  release  in  music  or  art. 
We  may  overcompensate  by  feverishly  going  about  doing 
good.  Our  anger  over  the  past  is  costly  and  wasteful,  taking 
a heavy  toll  of  resources  and  talents.  It  limits  our  pro- 
ductivity and  our  effectiveness  in  witnessing  to  the  power  of 
reconciling  love. 


What  Does  Hostility  Do? 

What  does  hostility  do  to  us?  It  usually  brings  about  an 
intensification  of  physical  and  emotional  energy.  It  is  not  easy 
to  look  objectively  at  our  hostility.  A member  of  the  family  or 
a friend  may  be  able  to  tell  us  things  about  our  prickly  be- 
havior which  can  be  revealing  and  helpful.  Our  unresolved 
and  misunderstood  hostility  becomes  an  infection  which 
poisons  our  system  and  distorts  our  vision:  It  may  lead 
us  to  become  defensive,  overly  critical,  and  self-righteous. 
It  often  contributes  toward  an  attitude  of  distrust  of  our- 
selves and  others.  Persons  and  their  actions  are  viewed 
suspiciously.  We  become  fearful,  narrowed  in,  and  unhappy. 
In  extreme  instances  we  become  imprisoned  by  our  own 
hates.  When  this  occurs,  we  can  neither  accept  nor  respect 
what  God  has  done  in  us  or  in  others.  We  become  crippled 
and,  most  tragically,  we  find  our  capacity  to  love  seriously 
limited  or  entirely  blocked.  In  a day  when  love  is  so  des- 
perately needed  at  all  levels  and  in  all  situations  Christians 
can  ill  afford  to  be  handicapped  in  this  wav. 

It  is  obvious  that  hostility  is  harmful  to  those  who  project 
it;  it  also  has  a very  serious  negative  impact  on  those  who 
receive  it.  Such  persons  often  react  against  our  expressions 
with  returned  hostility.  They  frequently  feel  a sense  of  re- 
jection, bewilderment,  and  insecurity  in  their  relationships  to 
us. 

Our  hostilities,  perhaps  initiated  by  guilt,  may  contribute 
to  further  feelings  of  guilt  and  other  negative  responses. 
However,  if  faced  realistically,  they  might  effect  positive 
changes.  We  may  be  pushed  towrard  a deeper  understanding 
of  confession  and  forgiveness.  We  may  be  forced  to  do  some 
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needed,  painful  self-examination.  Dealing  with  our  hostilities 
can  move  us  toward  a more  genuine  humility,  an  enlarged 
understanding  of  our  common  frailties,  and  an  empathetic 
awareness  of  the  hurt  and  heartache  in  the  world. 

What  Christ  Taught 

What  do  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  tell  us  about 
hostility?  We  read  in  John  that  Jesus  “knew  what  was  in 
man.  His  response  to  people  and  their  feelings  indicates 
clearly  that  He  was  deeply  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the 
presence  and  causes  of  hostility  in  man  and  between  man. 
He  reached  for  those  caught  in  hostility  and  He  invited 
them  to  bring  their  frustrations  and  hostilities  to  Him. 
Those  who  came  He  made  whole  again. 

He  taught  us: 

1.  That  sin  separates  man  from  God  and  man  from 
other  men,  leading  to  alienation  and  some  measure  of 
hostility. 

2.  That  God's  grace  covers  our  hostility  and  His  Spirit 
helps  us  in  handling  our  hostility  and  in  witnessing  in 
hostile  situations. 

3.  That  we  are  called  to  de-mask,  to  put  away  false 
faces  and  airs,  and  to  be  honest  and  open  with  God, 
ourselves,  and  others. 

4.  That  we  should  absorb  the  hostility  of  those  around 
us  and  should  not  allow  their  hostility  to  determine  our 
responses. 


5.  That  the  dominant  note  of  the  disciple  is  a rugged, 
courageous,  caring  attitude  through  which  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  is  carried  out. 

6.  That  unchecked  and  unresolved  hostility  is  sin. 

7.  That  we  are  not  to  accept  evil  in  the  world  passively, 
but  we  are  to  be  concerned  and  disturbed  about  injustice 
and  about  all  the  causes  that  create  hostile  persons  and 
situations. 

8.  That  we  are  to  Ire  “the  fellowship  of  the  forgiven,” 
surrounding  and  supporting  each  other  with  understanding 
and  acceptance  and  living  the  life  of  the  Spirit  with 
openness  and  integrity. 

Many  of  us  have  been  taught  that  to  reveal  our  emotions, 
particularly  our  expression  of  hostile  feelings,  is  wrong  and 
inappropriate.  During  recent  years  psychologists  and  psychi- 
atrists have  pointed  out  that  undue  emotional  repression 
can  be  harmful  in  several  respects.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  far  in  the  expressive-permissive  direction.  Some  have 
carried  the  much -needed  corrective  to  extremes.  The  dis- 
ciple, however,  finds  his  identity  in  Christ.  He  is  disciplined 
in  order  to  be  open  and  free  to  invest  himself  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  and  yet  he  recognizes  his  continuous  de- 
pendency upon  God’s  grace.  He  seeks  out  the  hurting, 
hostile,  divided  situations  and  enters  into  them  with  integrity 
and  a deep  sense  of  caring,  prepared  to  expend  himself  in 
such  reconciling  work.  This  is  our  vocation  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  held  back,  limited  by  crippling  hostility.  □ 


Items  and  Comments 


Congress  has  received  a bill  which  would 
request  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
issue  a commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Rep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D.-Pa.),  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  said  Dr.  King,  president  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, “did  more  to  revive  the  American 
dream  than  any  man  during  the  past  40 
years.” 

0 0 0 

Rumors  are  rife  that  plans  are  already 
well  advanced  for  rebuilding  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  An  article  appearing  in  The 
Christian  and  Christianity  Today  reports 
news  “received  from  authoritative  sources 
in  Sellersburg.  Ind,”  to  the  effect  that  500 
railroad  carloads  of  stone  from  Bedford,  Ind., 
are  already  en  route  to  Israel  and  that  a 
portion  of  it  has  arrived  in  Israel.  Included 
in  the  report  is  the  information  that  the 
two  bronze  pillars  for  the  new  temple  have 
already  been  cast.  Although  the  Israeli 
government  flatly  denies  the  entire  story 
and  the  authority  for  it  is  vague,  the  rumor 
highlights  current  interest  in  the  question 
concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The 
Limestone  Institute  of  America  has  been 


unable  to  find  any  confirmation  of  such  an 
order,  and  Israel’s  ambassador  states  that  if 
a temple  is  built  native  stone  would  be 
used. 

o o o 

Twenty-nine  tractors  plow  the  145-acre 
Crop  Friendship  Farm  in  Elkhart  County, 
Ind.  Leased  from  D.  Wayne  Brandt  of 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  this  is  the  largest  Friendship 
Farm  in  CROP  history.  Farmers  donate 
their  time  and  equipment;  townspeople 
contribute  fertilizer,  seed,  and  fuel.  This 
farm,  located  five  miles  east  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  has  been  planted  in  corn  with  pro- 
ceeds going  to  CROP,  the  Community 
Hunger  Appeal  of  Church  World  Service. 
These  tractors  are  “Tanks  of  Peace”  pulling 
plowshares  dedicated  to  helping  starving 
people  overseas.  More  than  2,000  Friend- 
ship Acres  and  40  Friendship  Farms  are 
being  cultivated  by  volunteer  workers  for 
CROP  during  1968. 

A delegation  of  South  Vietnamese  law- 
makers touring  the  United  States  say  they 
have  found  Americans  "kindhearted”  but 
largely  “misinformed”  about  the  role  and 
sacrifices  the  South  Vietnamese  are  playing 
in  the  war. 


At  a luncheon  and  press  conference  in 
New  York  six  Senators  and  six  Assembly- 
men  of  the  Saigon  parliament  showed  little 
disagreement  among  themselves  despite 
their  widely  differing  backgrounds,  ranging 
from  militant  Buddhists  to  nonconformist 
Cao  Dai  to  conservative  Catholics. 

They  did  not  condemn  the  Paris  prelim- 
inary peace  talks  between  the  U.S.  and 
North  Vietnam,  but  were  skeptical  on 
results.  They  said  the  broad  Vietnamese 
masses  were  fearful  of  a “sellout. 

o o o 

The  Rabbinical  Alliance  has  suggested 
that  a Parents’  Day — or  Family  Day— re- 
place the  customary  Mother’s  Day  and 
Father’s  Day  celebrations. 

In  a statement  to  the  400  rabbi  mem- 
bers to  the  Orthodox  alliance,  Rabbi 
Bernard  Weinberger,  president,  criticized 
the  current  celebrations  for  “fragmentizing” 
family  life  and  isolating  the  single  role  of 
the  parents  to  the  detriment  of  the  family’s 
total  fabric. 

“What  value  is  there  in  celebrating  the 
woman’s  role  of  mother,”  he  asked,  “if  at 
the  same  time  she  were  found  wanting  as 
a wife,  daughter,  daughter-in-law,  sister, 
etc.? 

"We  would  be  better  advised  to  designate 
one  day  as  parent  or  family  day  that  would 
include  the  total  relationship  of  the  family 
unit.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Vietnam  Missionaries  Remain  Active 


“Please  reassure  our  families  and  friends 
that  all  of  us  are  well  and  busy,”  reported 
Everett  Metzler  in  a letter  dated  June  7 to 
Eastern  Board  headquarters.  Since  late  May 
the  suburban  center,  Gia  Dinh,  has  been 
evacuated.  All  the  missionaries  are  now 
living  in  or  near  the  downtown  mission 
center,  involved  in  a variety  of  ministries 
to  refugees. 

The  Gia  Dinh  Center  has  been  ransacked 
and  looted  without  any  major  losses.  So  far 
the  missionary  residences  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed, although  missionaries  have  been  able 
to  move  only  a few  of  their  more  valuable 
possessions. 

The  conflict  in  Saigon  and  surrounding 
area  is  producing  refugees  faster  than  the 
government  can  list  them.  James  Metzler 
and  Luke  Beidler  have  shared  in  delivering 
bread  and  firewood  in  addition  to  other  as- 
signments involving  Vietnam  Christian  Ser- 
vice. They  have  provided  transportation  to 
work  projects  for  Vietnamese  youth  groups. 

Metzler  has  become  a liaison  in  projects 
for  rebuilding  the  bombed  areas  and  in  road 
construction.  He  has  been  able  to  mediate 
between  the  local  people  and  governmental 


Brubachers  Appointed  to  Teen 

Following  the  June  1967  orientation  at 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Maynard 
and  Jan  Brubacher,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  began  a 
one-vear  term  as  program  directors  at  the 
Englewood,  Chicago,  III.,  Voluntary  Service 
unit. 

“At  that  time  we  had  no  intention  of 
serving  beyond  our  one-vear  assignment,” 
said  Brubacher.  “In  fact,  Jan  and  I had  made 
arrangements  to  return  to  the  jobs  we 
held  prior  to  VS. 

“Then,  several  months  ago,  the  Mission 
Board,  the  Englewood  community,  and  the 
church  all  began  pushing  us  to  remain  in 
Chicago.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  just 
‘talk,’  ” Brubacher  continued. 

“However,  it  was  during  an  April  meet- 
ing with  the  relief  and  service  committee, 
which  also  involved  church  and  community 
people,  that  we  discovered  how  much  a 
part  of  the  Englewood  community  the  VS 
unit  had  become.  Thus  we  felt  God  was  ask- 
ing us  to  stay.” 

The  Brubachers  Will  continue  to  serve 
under  special  arrangement  with  VS  office 
as  program  directors  for  the  eight-man  unit. 
Associate  VS-er  Paul  Smith,  Jackson,  Ohio, 
is  acting  as  unit  chairman  responsible  for 
scheduling  unit  activities  and  devotions  and 


agencies,  and  to  clear  up  misunderstandings 
and  to  alleviate  fears  in  a situation  fraught 
with  apprehension  and  unhappiness. 

Since  classes  at  Saigon  University  have 
not  resumed,  Luke  Beidler  is  teaching  an 
English  class  in  the  International  School.  The 
Everett  Metzlers  have  accepted  another 
Vietnamese  orphan  for  a month  until  legal 
proceedings  are  completed,  enabling  her 
to  join  her  foster  family  in  the  United  States. 

James  Stauffer  has  gone  to  the  Philippines 
for  a get-acquainted  ministry  to  several 
believer  groups  led  by  Francisco  A.  Arreola. 
In  response  to  an  offer  made  by  Paul  Krav- 
bill,  Arreola  sent  an  invitation  to  Stauffer 
during  a recent  visit  to  Manila.  Following 
these  contacts  Stauffer  will  join  his  family 
for  a rest  leave  in  Penang,  Malaysia. 

“We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  contin- 
uing destruction  around  us,  wrote  Metzler, 
“and  pray  daily  for  an  end  to  this  mad- 
ness. We  feel  there  is  much  we  can  do,  but 
we  wish  that  the  war  could  soon  stop.  It  is 
tearing  apart  this  country  and  society;  it  is 
becoming  rather  meaningless.  . . . The  Lord 
is  good  to  us,  and  we  are  trusting  in  Him 
for  strength,  vision,  and  courage.” 


Ministry 

submitting  activity  reports  to  the  Elkhart  VS 
office. 

In  addition,  Maynard  Brubacher,  at  the 
request  of  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission 
Board  and  the  Englewood  and  Bethel  Men- 
nonite churches,  was  recently  licensed  and 
commissioned  on  May  20  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  Chicago  Teen 
Ministry  as  “minister  of  youth  and  church 
extension. 

Brubachers  responsibilities  include  es- 
tablishing a solid  program  of  spiritual  and 


(1  to  r)  Leamon  Sowell,  Stanlee  Kauffman,  and 
Maynard  Brubacher  pledge  the  support  of  the 
Englewood  Church  to  the  Chicago  Team  Minis- 
try during  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence on  May  20,  1968.. 


social  activities  for  area  youth,  overseeing 
Englewood  VS-ers,  and  building  VS-church 
relationships.  He  is  to  relate  to  Block  Clubs, 
community  leaders,  and  local  organizations 
having  mutual  concerns. 

As  a buildings  trustee,  he  will  manage  the 
apartments  located  above  the  Englewood 
Church  in  addition  to  directing  needed  im- 
provements. 

Other  members  of  the  Illinois  Mission 
Board-sponsored  Teen  Ministry  include  Stan- 
lee Kauffman  (general  director)  and  Leamon 
Sowell  (director  of  church  relations),  copas- 
tors of  Englewood  Mennonite  Church;  Clar- 
ence Yutzv  (director  of  pastoral  care),  pastor 
of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church;  Willie  Listenbee 
and  Earl  Monroe  (student  pastors);  and  Henry 
Wyse  (senior  minister). 

The  Brubachers,  having  assumed  their  new 
roles,  will  remain  in  Chicago  for  an  indef- 
inite period  of  time. 


In  1967,  the  children’s  department  of  the  Clin- 
ton Brick  Mennonite  Church  near  Goshen,  Ind., 
raised  $120.00  as  a missionary  project  toward 
the  purchase  of  a movie  projector  for  the  In- 
ternational Falls,  Minn.,  VS  unit. 

Recently  the  children’s  superintendents,  Miss 
Maxine  Stutzman  and  Mrs.  Alta  Ingold,  accom- 
panied VS  administrator  Ken  Seitz  on  a sched- 
uled visit  to  see  the  unit  at  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Here  Miss  Stutzman  (center)  and  Mrs.  Ingold 
discover  from  unit  director  Larry  Crossgrove, 
Yoder,  Ind.,  how  the  project  is  being  utilized 
as  part  of  the  unit’s  outreach. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  Children’s  Proj- 
ects for  1968  include  purchasing  tools  for  a 
mechanics’  club  at  the  Los  Angeles  VS  unit, 
or  contributing  toward  the  expanding  programs 
of  Frontier  Boys’  Village  in  Colorado  and  the 
Mennonite  House  of  Friendship  in  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.C. 

Couple  Describes  Tour 

The  Apostle  John  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  life  and 
death,  and  so  he  wished  to  share  this 
knowledge  with  others.  After  having  demon- 
strated unparalleled  love,  Christ  commis- 
sioned His  followers  to  tell  others  of  this 
love,  and  to  demonstrate  it  among  their 
fellowmen. 

We  were  glad  to  see  this  command  being 
carried  out  as  we  visited  mission  centers 
and  Voluntary  Service  locations  Apr.  4 
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through  May  3 in  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
British  Honduras,  and  Mexico. 

There  were  14  people  in  the  group  in- 
cluding Ezra  Bender,  our  tour  director. 
Tourist  arrangements  had  been  arranged 
through  Menno  Travel  Service,  including 
plane  flights  from  one  country  to  another. 
Mission  and  VS  personnel  working  under 
various  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
welcomed  us  at  each  port  and  served  as 
guides  and  interpreters. 

Since  only  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras 
use  English  as  the  national  language,  we 
felt  handicapped  in  not  being  able  to  talk 
freely  with  local  inhabitants;  but  a smile 
and  handshake  are  internationally  under- 
stood. 

In  each  country  we  visited  areas  of  mis- 
sionary endeavors — churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  clinics.  In  some  places  radio 
broadcasts  are  being  used  effectively  in 
establishing  personal  contacts,  with  Bible 
correspondence  courses  used  as  follow-ups. 
Reading  materials  are  also  provided  with 
the  main  purpose  of  telling  men  of  Christ. 

We  found  VS  personnel  active  in  self- 
help  programs  aimed  at  sanitizing  living 
conditions  and  improving  crops,  in  addition 
to  raising  livestock,  and  providing  markets 
so  that  the  native  may  become  self-support- 
ing and  in  turn  can  share  with  those  less 
fortunate.  Because  of  transportation  diffi- 
culties, some  of  the  VS  men  are  practically 
isolated  from  organized  church  activities. 
Whenever  possible,  these  fellows  come  to 
the  centers  for  fellowship,  or  assigned 
leaders  visit  them  to  bring  supplies  and  to 
give  encouragement  and  counsel. 

Those  whom  we  met  appeared  happy  in 
their  work  and  seemed  glad  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  sacrifices  in 
helping  others.  Some  of  these  people  will 
be  coming  home  soon,  and  the  burden  of 
those  remaining  is  that  the  Lord  may  find 
someone  willing  to  take  their  places  so 
that  the  work  will  continue. 

Of  the  places  we  visited,  the  poverty 
in  Haiti  was  most  evident,  especially  since 
they  had  experienced  practically  no  rain 
for  the  past  nine  months. 

For  the  most  part  the  countries  are 
mountainous  and  picturesque  and  the  cli- 
mate is  warm;  but  we  also  saw  the  extremes 
from  the  lowlands  of  Grand  Cayman  around 
sea  level  to  the  snow-covered  peak  of 
Mexico's  Popocatepetl — some  17,800  feet 
higher.  As  a study  in  contrasts,  we  saw  the 
thatched  hut  and  the  millionaire’s  mansion. 
We  climbed  a mountain  on  horseback  and 
flew  above  the  clouds  in  jets.  We  walked 
the  tunnels  through  centuries-old  pyramids 
and  visited  museums  displaying  relics  of 
tribes  long  extinct.  We  mingled  with  people 
whose  race,  culture,  and  customs  were  very 
unlike  ours. 

Truly  the  harvest  is  ready  and  the  labor- 
ers are  few.  Often  the  workers  lack  the 
equipment  that  would  make  their  efforts 


more  effective.  They  are  dealing  with  peo- 
ple and  where  there  are  people  there  are 
problems.  They  have  their  difficulties  and 
they  also  have  their  joys.  Frequent  letters 
from  the  folks  “back  home”  would  prove 
very  encouraging.  Perhaps  we  can’t  all 
visit  them,  but  we  can  get  out  our  pens 
and  send  a cheerful  letter  on  its  way.  Mis- 
sionaries desire  our  confidence  and  our 
prayers. — Harold  and  Rhoda  Herr,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Africa  Film  Available 
for  Church  Showing 

After  being  in  heavy  demand  for  nine 
months,  requests  for  Africa  in  Three  Di- 
mensions have  slackened  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  Harold  Weaver,  director  of  audio- 
visuals at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, said  that  the  film  has  been  shown 
more  than  150  times  in  Mennonite 


churches. 

Produced  by  cooperating  Mennonite  agen- 
cies, Africa  in  Three  Dimensions  is  the  story 
of  Mennonite  missions  in  Nigeria,  the  Congo, 
and  Tanzania.  Written  by  Ken  Anderson, 
the  script  mirrors  the  frustrations  and 
triumphs  of  serving  in  an  underdeveloped 
continent. 

The  45-minute,  color  presentation  was 
premiered  at  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Amsterdam.  Weaver  said  that  the 
early  demand  was  much  greater  than  it  is 
now. 

Weaver  pointed  out,  however,  that  only 
20  percent  of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
United  States  have  seen  the  film  to  date. 
He  recommended  that  the  other  80  percent 
take  steps  to  see  the  film  in  the  near  future. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  stocks 
six  prints  of  the  film.  These  may  be  ordered, 
rent  free,  by  writing  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Youthful  Argentine  Bible  students  prepare  to  visit  persons  in  a door-to-door  evangelism  cam- 
paign, offering  the  modem  language  New  Testament  as  a gift.  Located  at  Cordoba,  mission- 
ary William  Hallman  reported  that  the  youth  “did  real  well.” 


FIELD  NOTES 


A new  addressing  system  for  Gospel  Her- 
ald will  be  effective  with  the  July  2 issue. 
If  for  some  reason  your  Gospel  Herald  does 
not  reach  you  in  its  usual  time,  please  no- 
tify us  by  mail.  When  writing  about  your 
subscription,  please  send  us  a label  with 
your  name  and  address  from  a recent  issue. 

Millard  C.  Lind,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
has  accepted  a fellowship  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools  to 
study  in  Israel  during  his  sabbatical  leave 
next  year.  At  his  new  post  Bro.  Lind  will 
continue  his  study  of  the  theology  of  war- 
fare in  ancient  Israel,  which  was  his  area 
of  doctoral  research  at  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  early  1960’s. 

Andrew  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  was  ordained 
to  the  Christian  ministry  at  Erismans 
Mennonite  Church,  June  8.  Clair  B.  Eby 


preached  the  sermon  and  H.  Howard 
Witmer  gave  the  charge. 

A special  invitation  conference  on 
Christianity  and  Sexuality  will  be  held  at 
Elkhart,  Aug.  5-9.  There  will  be  major 
discussions  on  Sexuality  and  the  Bible,  The 
Modern  Social  Context  of  Sexual  Morality, 
Premarital  Sexual  Behavior,  Sexuality  and 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
Issues  in  Family  Planning,  A Theological 
Critique  of  the  New  Morality,  The  Role  of 
the  Church  in  Education  Regarding  Sexu- 
ality, Relating  Redemptivelv  with  Persons 
Involved  in  Sexual  Difficulties.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  reports  and  discussions  on  two 
research  projects  relating  to  the  sexual 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  Mennonite  youth. 

Although  the  participants  will  be  there 
by  invitation,  it  may  be  that  some  interested 
person  or  group  has  been  overlooked.  If 
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this  is  the  case,  write  to  the  sponsoring 
group,  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
Consideration  can  be  given  to  only  a few- 
additional  participants. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Two  elementary  teachers  are  needed 
at  the  Michigan  Mennonite  School  near 
Pigeon,  Mich.  One  teacher  is  needed  for 
grades  one  through  four  and  one  for  grades 
five  through  eight.  A teacher  aide  is  pro- 
vided and  pay  is  good.  Anyone  interested 
contact  Albert  Eberlv,  Bav  Port,  Mich. 
48720. 

A dedication  service  will  be  held  at  the 
Benton  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  30,  2:00  p.m.  J.  C.  Wenger  will  bring 
the  dedication  sermon. 

The  results  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting  were:  Marcus  Lind,  moder- 
ator; Roy  D.  Roth,  assistant  moderator; 
David  W.  Mann,  secretary;  Henry  Becker, 
treasurer;  Paul  Brunner  and  Verl  Nofziger, 
additional  members. 

Changes  of  address:  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus 

from  Elverson,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  Spencerville, 
Ind.  46788.  Tele.:  219  627-3614.  Frank  A. 
Keller  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  R.  2,  Forks- 
ville,  Pa.  18616.  B.  Charles  Hostetter  from 
Harlevsville,  Pa.,  to  1234  Parkway  Drive, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fifteen  by 
baptism  and  one  reinstated  at  Erisman, 
Manheim,  Pa.;  two  at  Gantz,  Manheim,  Pa.; 
one  at  Hemlev,  Manheim,  Pa. ; one  at 
Kauffman,  Manheim,  Pa.;  one  at  Manheim, 
Pa;  five  at  Zion,  Broadway,  Va. ; twenty- 
seven  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  College  Mennonite,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
eight  at  Portland,  Ore.;  two  by  baptism  and 
two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Neffsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Beck  and  son  John 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
late  May  for  a brief  furlough.  Address: 


Calendar 


General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  JCidron,  Ohio,  July  3- 


Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference  sessions. 
Duchess,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

Mission  Program  of  Allegheny  Conference,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  Springs,  Pa.,  Julv  13,  14. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  23-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind..  Aug.  1-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6-8. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Middleburv.  Ind  , 
Aug.  13-15. 

Eighth  Churchwide  Christian  Education  Convention, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-17. 

South  Central  Conference,  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Tiskilwa,  III.,  Sept. 

21,  22. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Hesston,  Kan  . Oct. 
18,  19. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19 
1969. 


c/o  Reo  Rufenacht,  R.  2,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

The  Robert  Witmer  family  arrived  in 
Ontario  from  Paris,  France,  on  June  7 for 
a three-month  furlough.  Address:  c/o  Simon 
B.  Martin,  Box  221,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Cyril  Gingerich,  commenting  on  the 
situation  of  the  church  in  Biafra,  said:  “The 
church  in  Biafra  is  being  tried  to  its  very 
roots,  and  this  is  good  for  its  health.  I have 
seen  many  encouraging  signs  of  maturity. 
When  Christians  can  discuss  their  own 

feelings  . . . and  can  show  no  bitterness 
toward  their  enemies,  then  certainly  God's 
grace  is  prevailing. 

“Young  people  are  studying  God  s Word 
as  never  before.  Our  supply  of  Home  Bible 
Studies  was  quite  large.  And  the  young 

people  of  Abiriba  have  been  busy  with 

these  studies.  A young  people’s  group 
meets  for  prayer  and  Bible  study  two 

nights  a week  at  the  hospital.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  midweek  prayer 
service.” 

Stuart  Showalter,  Timberville,  Va.,  con- 
cluded a year  of  service  as  adult  editor  in 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  Infor- 
mation Services  office.  During  the  past  year 
Showalter  edited  Mission -Service  Newsletter, 
served  as  assistant  editor  of  The  Christian 
Nurse,  and  wrote  releases  for  the  Gospel 
Herald’s  "Church  News”  section.  He  is 
presently  taking  graduate  work  in  journal- 
ism at  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

Special  Mennonite  Hour  rallies  held 
recently  in  Pennsylvania  drew  capacity 
crowds  at  churches  in  Lancaster,  Deep  Run, 
Pipersville,  Blooming  Glen,  and  Greencastle. 

Bob  Davis,  a commercial  artist  and  art 
director  for  Alive  Magazine,  stirred  audi- 
ences with  his  chalk  sketches  and  accom- 
panying personal  testimony.  The  Mennonite 
Hour  men’s  quartet  added  their  musical 
excellence  in  brief  concerts. 

B.  Frank  Byler  reported  from  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  "As  you  know,  I am  spend- 
ing eight  weeks  in  Pehuajo,  Trenque  Lau- 
quen,  and  Tres  Lomas  (Argentina)  teaching 
two  courses  twice  a week  in  an  attempt  to 
take  the  Seminary  to  the  churches.  I have 
about  20  students  besides  pastors  and  their 
wives  and  some  part-time  students  enrolled 
in  the  two  courses.” 

Merlin  Swartz  wrote  from  Beirut,  Leba- 
non, “Teaching  has  been  an  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  experience  this  semester,  al- 
though somewhat  exhausting.  ...  I will  be 
teaching  part-time  at  the  Near  East  School 
of  Theology  during  the  summer  term.  I 
have  been  asked  to  give  several  lectures  on 
Islamic  history  and  thought  to  an  inter- 
national seminar  meeting  at  the  Beirut  Col- 
lege for  Women.” 

Warren  Lambright,  missionary-doctor  to 
Adidome,  Volta  Region,  Ghana,  described 
his  experiences:  “The  work  here  is  going 
quite  well,  and  I am  seeing  many  types  of 
diseases  which  have  been  essentially  non- 
existent in  the  U. S.  with  our  immunization 
programs. 


“This  is  one  aspect  of  the  program  here 
which  I hope  will  develop,  and  that  pre- 
ventive medicine  will  become  a reality.  The 
present  work  load  leaves  little  or  no  time 
to  pursue  this  at  the  present  time.  We’re 
the  only  hospital  in  a 40-50  mile  radius." 

On  furlough:  Anne  Carpenter  has 

arrived  from  Araguacema,  Brazil,  to  R.  1, 
Centreville,  Mich.;  and  David  Helmuths 
are  on  furlough  from  Puerto  Rico  and  will 
be  living  at  800  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
after  July  15. 

Lester  Hershey,  speaker  on  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  Spanish  Luz  y Verdad,  states: 
“At  least  30  persons,  during  this  past  year, 
have  written  to  our  Aibonito  office  to  in- 
form us  that  they  attribute  their  conversion 
directly  to  our  broadcast.” 

A breakfast  seminar  with  Donald  Jacobs 
as  speaker  will  be  held,  July  9,  at  the 
Dutch  Town  and  Country  Inn,  Paradise, 
Pa  The  two  lectures  to  be  given  are 
"Theology  and  Culture”  and  "Evangelism 
and  Social  Concern.”  Pastors  or  laymen 
interested  in  attending  should  send  reser- 
vations to  Eugene  Witmer.  Inter-Church 
Evangelism,  Atglen,  Pa.  19310.  Registration 
including  breakfast  is  $2.50. 

The  two  new  magazines  from  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  are  just  about 
ready  for  sending  to  subscribers.  The  first 
issue  of  Purpose  is  printed  and  With  will 
shortly  follow.  With  is  available  at  a special 
rate  of  $1.00  for  the  first  five  issues — July 
to  November.  Purpose  is  available  to  Sunday 
schools  in  bulk  at  60c  per  quarter  or 
through  single  subscriptions  at  $3.00  per 
year. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I just  finished  reading  the  article,  "Hemming 
and  Hawing,”  by  Bro.  Moses  Slabaugh.  I can  say 
amen  to  his  article  in  regard  to  the  mini-skirts. 
I really  think  it’s  a shame  that  more  don’t  have 
backbone  enough  to  say  "no”  to  the  style.  I 
know  we  cannot  say  no  in  our  own  strength.  The 
Lord  is  so  willing  to  help  us  and  willing  to  give 
us  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right.  The  Bible 
plainly  teaches  modest  apparel  in  1 Tim.  2:9,  and 
also  teaches  that  a woman  should  have  her  head 
covered  for  teaching  God's  Word  and  for  prayer. 
1 Pet.  4:17,  18  is  a solemn  reminder  that  it  is 
up  to  us  as  older  Christians  to  be  an  example  to 
the  younger  generation.  Woe  be  unto  us  if  we 
fail  to  show'  them  the  right  example.  The  hymn, 
"Faith  of  our  fathers!  living  still.  . . . We  will 
be  true  to  thee  till  death,”  calls  us  to  take  our 
baptismal  vow  more  seriously,  and  pray  much  for 
the  needed  grace  and  courage  to  live  up  to  what 
we  know  is  right. — Malinda  Dettwiler,  Preston, 
Ont. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  publish- 
ing in  the  May  7 issue  of  Gospel  Herald  the 
article,  "Christian  Priorities  in  Education,"  by 
Bro.  Myron  Augsburger. 

How  happy  I am  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  yet  in  our  church  men  who  believe  in  and 
practice  a deeply  Christ-oriented  philosophy  of 
Christian  education.  This  article  spells  out,  in  my 
opinion,  very  clearly  and  concisely  the  basic, 
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necessary  elements  in  a Christ-oriented  system 
of  education. 

Having  graduated  from  a non-Mennonite,  but 
quite  Christ-centered  church-related  college,  I 
fully  realize  the  tremendous  impact  a carefully 
implemented  and  practiced  Christian  philosophy 
of  education  can  and  will  have  on  the  truly  seek- 
ing young  student.  . . . 

My  prayer  is  that  all  Mennonite  schools  would 
be  as  concerned  about  the  spiritual  side  of  Chris- 
tian education  as  they  are  about  the  academic 
and  scholastic  aspects. — Richard  E.  Martin,  La- 
grange, Ind. 

Thank  you  for  the  good  editorial  you  presented 
on  ‘Should  Churches  Be  Taxed?”  The  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  question  but  has  not  arrived  at  a 
position  statement.  I believe  you  have  done  the 
church  a real  service  by  presenting  such  an  in- 
formative editorial. — John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Re:  “Hemming  and  Hawing,"  by  Moses  Sla- 
baugh  in  the  Mav  14  issue  (for  discussion). 

Amen,  agreed!  The  great  public  exposure  of 
the  female  body  (even  in  church)  that  is  “happen- 
ing because  of  the  minus-skirt  can  only  result 
in  further  degeneration  of  morals  and  certainly 
dare  not  be  condoned  by  Christians. 

About  this  suggestion  of  Christian  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  taking  this  idea  in  tow,  I advo- 
cated this  kind  of  thing,  privately,  long  ago.  Why 
could  not  a team  of  qualified  mothers  and  qual- 
ified teachers  be  given  the  responsibility  of  de- 
signing proper  Christian  clothing,  from  head  to 
foot?  In  a day  when  such  large  amounts  of  time 
and  money  are  spent  by  the  worldly-wise  on  the 
subject  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,  why 
should  not  the  Christian  church  have  a depart- 
ment to  give  direction  in  this  area  also?  This 
should  be  a women’s  department  but  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  ministry.  Some  might  think  if  we 
give  the  women  this  kind  of  responsibility  they 
would  really  mess  things  up.  Please  tell  me  how 
the  clothing  and  home  furnishings  of  many  Men- 
nonites  can  get  much  farther  from  Christian  stan- 
dards both  as  to  material  and  pattern. 

The  only  alternative  I see  to  starting  at  the 
top,  in  an  organized  way,  is  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom (and  pull).  We  as  ministers  and  our  wives 
must  teach  by  private  word  and  public  sermon, 
by  personal  example,  by  our  children  (as  long  as 
possible),  by  home  furnishings  and  conveyances. 
To  survive  as  Bible  believing  and  practicing 
Christians  will  require  massive  effort  because  a 
massive  effort  is  being  made  by  the  very  devil 
to  keep  us  from  following  our  Lord  in  all  things. 

He  that  is  faithful  unto  death  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  life. — Roy  H.  Newswanger,  Chester,  Pa. 


After  reading  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald,  1 again  appreciate  the  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects covered.  It  is  true  we  do  not  all  agree  in 
everything  given  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are 
thankful  for  those  articles  which  do  warm  the 
heart.  Certainly  the  great  purpose  of  our  church 
papers  is  to  glorify  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  by  learning  more  of  His  Word  and  obey- 
ing His  commandments. 

Since  our  minds  are  bombarded  on  every  side 
by  evil  thoughts  and  practices,  as  well  as  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  it  is  necessary  if  we  would  keep  a 
balanced  godly  life  to  have  such  articles  as  Bro. 
Moses  Slabaugh’s  “Hemming  and  Hawing.  In 
the  light  of  the  great  silence  today  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  one  is  made  to  wonder  why. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a wicked, 
licentious,  sex-crazed,  devil-inspired  society  of 
today  seek  their  pleasure  in  sports,  movies,  or 
the  whole  range  of  worldly  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits that  cater  to  the  flesh  We  believe  the  Bible 
is  clear  on  the  type  of  clothing  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  followers  of  Jezebel,  as  well  as  it  is 


clear  for  saints  and  heavenly  beings.  We  know 
that  clothes  are  not  salvation,  but  they  do  give 
expression  to  the  desires  of  the  heart.  I believe 
if  every  Christian  young  man  would  dress  modest- 
ly and  demand  modest  dressing  among  his  close 
lady  associates,  the  mini-skirt  would  get  scarce 
among  us.  This  would  need  to  apply  to  fathers 
and  husbands  as  well. 

I believe  the  Lord  is  grieved  when  these  things 
are  among  us.  And  it  is  a serious  thing  to  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I am  appalled  when  I think  of 
what  the  reaping  will  be.  For  whatsoever  we 
sow  that  we  must  reap.  There  is  no  way  out  un- 
less we  truly  repent  and  turn  from  it.  Mav  the 
Lord  help  us. — John  H.  Herr,  Jr.,  Holtwood,  Pa. 


After  reading  your  good  editorial  of  Mar.  5,  I 
thanked  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  secular  press  that 
is  opening  some  churchmen's  eyes  and  ears.  With 
all  the  wanderings  of  Christians,  including  us 
Mennonites,  in  existentialism  and  pragmatism, 
norms,  moral  values,  and  the  core  of  truth  have 
become  elusive.  Change  is  the  signal  of  progress. 
Thank  you  for  writing  down  what  the  Bible  says 
on  some  real  unchanging  issues. 

Let  me  also  express  deep  gratitude  to  God  for 
Marcus  Lind’s  "The  Rich  Rewards  of  Obedience” 
(Feb.  27  issue).  The  whole  world  of  disobedience 
fits  in  well  with  the  moral  decline  we  face  to- 
day. 

“ Biblical  obedience  is  not  the  blind  adherence 
to  a set  of  rules,”  says  Bro.  Lind,  "but  the  love 
response  to  a loving  God,  a spontaneous  outflow 
of  a life  that  is  fully  dedicated  to  Christ.”  This 
is  the  kind  of  dedication  in  which  we  naturally 
want  to  do  what  the  Bible  says,  including  the 
love  of  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  not  what 
the  world  savs. 

Bro.  Lind  lifts  out  a point  for  us  Mennonite 
Christians:  “Our  weakness,  may  we  say  it  humbly, 
is  that  since  we  have  definitely  redefined  what 
our  Mennonite  faith  is,  we  do  not  rally  in  faith- 
ful obedience  to  that  standard.”  While  a solu- 
tion to  that  kind  of  lukewarmness  is  being  sought, 
may  I add  another  question  in  this  context:  Is 
the  1963  revised  statement  of  our  faith  and 
practice  for  us  Mennonites  who  live  in  the 
States  and  Canada,  or  is  it  for  all  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries as  well  whom  the  church  sends  into 
the  world?  I would  like  to  hear  an  answer  to 
this  from  several  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

May  the  Lord’s  Spirit  breathe  on  us  such  a 
deep  love  for  the  Word  that  our  lives  will 
point  people  to  Christ  our  Lord.  May  He  richly 
bless  you  as  you  take  up  the  pen  and  write. — 
Lee  H.  Kanagy,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 


I wish  to  comment  on  Russell  Krabill’s  article, 
“The  New  Morality,"  in  the  June  4 issue.  After 
hearing  preachers  and  bishops  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  say  that  the  new  morality  is  a good  thing, 
I was  glad  to  see  a man  that  teaches  otherwise. 
May  the  Lord  bless  him  and  give  him  the  courage 
to  speak  out  against  this  evil. 

I must  also  say  that  the  author  of  “Prayers  of 
Two  Men"  (same  issue)  is  judging  many  good  sin- 
cere Christians  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  to  his 
own  views  and  making  self-righteous  Pharisees 
out  of  them. — Roosevelt  Leatherman,  Souderton, 
Pa 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord’’ 
(Psalm  127:S) 

Albrecht,  Nelson  and  Anna  Mae  (Zehr),  Wood- 
stock,  Ont..  fourth  son,  Mark  Joseph,  Mav  16, 
1968. 

Carpenter,  Dewayne,  Jr.,  and  Ruby  (Nusbaum), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Timothy  Lee,  Apr.  23, 
1968. 


Detweiler,  William  and  Ruth  (Mast),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  Beth  Lanelle,  June  7,  1968. 

Fry,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  and  Kathryn  (Longenecker), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  second  son,  Loren  Eric,  Apr.  11, 
1968. 

Geiser,  Vincent  and  Janet  (Nussbaum),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Douglas  Wayne,  June  4,  1968. 

Helmuth,  H.  Samuel  and  Iris  Rosella  (Graber), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Samuel  Todd,  Mav  30, 
1968. 

High,  Donald  and  Dorothy  (Mellinger),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Marc  Donald, 
June  4,  1968. 

Hooley,  Ralph  and  Anna  Mae  (Miller),  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  second  daughter  and  third  son, 
Tina  Lorane  and  Tony  Lawavne,  Apr.  13,  1968. 

Lehman,  Daniel  and  Shirley  (Marner),  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico,  second  child,  first  son,  Frederick 
Jonathan,  May  31,  1968. 

Massanari,  Mike  and  Lois  (Shetler),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  Michael,  May  21,  1968. 

Miller,  Amos  E.  and  Alta  (Miller),  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Terry  Wendell,  May  30,  1968. 

Musselman,  Roy  Dale  and  Louise  (Meyers), 
Mainland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lvnn,  Mav  27, 
1968. 

Nader,  Esam  and  Esther  (Hoover),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Najwa  Annetta,  bom 
Apr.  15,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  22, 
1968. 

Rupp,  Lynn  and  Karen  (Nafziger),  Glenallen, 
Va,  first  child,  Lynda  Renae,  May  30,  1968. 

Saltzman,  Roland  and  Leona  (Goossen),  Shick- 
lev.  Neb.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jenny 
Elaine,  Apr.  20,  1968. 

Short,  Leon  and  Janice  (Short),  Denver,  Colo., 
first  child,  Monica  Sue,  May  21,  1968. 

Troyer,  Milton  Kay  and  Ann  (Sommer),  Dodoma, 
Tanzania,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Kraig, 
Apr  19,  1968. 

Troyer,  G.  Weldon  and  Frances  (Mumaw),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jerold  Paul, 
May  31,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Bender. — Bruce  Bender  and  Marlene 
Bender,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  by  Vernon 
Zehr,  June  1,  1968. 

Freeman — Brubacher. — Emerson  Freeman  and 
Leah  Brubacher,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  by  John 
Brubacher,  Mar.  1,  1968. 

Hochstetler — Yoder. — Ernest  Hochstetler,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Woodlawn  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Yoder, 
Orange,  Va.,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Orie  Kauffman, 
assisted  by  Elmer  J.  Miller,  Mar.  30,  1968. 

Horst — Headings. — Thomas  Horst,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  North  Side  cong.,  and  Nancy  Headings,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon  King, 
assisted  by  Harold  Lehman,  June  1,  1968. 

Hummel — Landis. — Bruce  Hummel,  Berlin 

(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Anna  Mae  Landis,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Landis  Valley  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  father  of 
the  groom,  June  1,  1968. 

Kilmer — Schlabach. — Phillip  Kilmer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Arleta  Schlabach, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  Benton  cong.,  by  Irvin  Nuss- 
baum, assisted  by  Vernon  Bontreger,  June  1,  1968. 

Martin — Eby. — Kenneth  Allen  Martin,  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Thelma  Fern  Eby, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by  Mahlon 
D.  Eshleman,  June  7,  1968. 

Minnick — Carr. — Carl  G.  Minnick  and  Barbara 
L.  Carr,  both  of  Danville,  Pa.,  Derry  cong.,  by 
Ravmond  C.  Hershev,  assisted  bv  Clair  B.  Ebv, 
May  4,  1968. 

Weaver — Stoltzfus. — Leon  D.  Weaver,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Nancy  J.  Stoltzfus,  Paradise,  Pa., 
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both  of  Neffsville  cong.,  b\  John  R.  Martin,  June 
8,  1968. 

Zehr — Brenneman. — David  Zehr.  East  Zorra 
cong.,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  and  Matilda  Brenneman, 
Baden,  Ont..  bv  Vernon  Zehr,  May  4,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Eash,  Suie,  daughter  of  Levi  A.  and  Annie 
(Wingard)  Blough,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co..  Pa., 
June  9,  1891;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  May  28,  1968;  aged  76  v.  11  m 20  d. 
She  xvas  married  to  Sem  K.  Eash,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Ruth — Mrs.  Alva 
Yoder,  Esther-— Mrs.  Henry  Yoder,  Mable — Mrs. 
Owen  Lehman,  Florence— Mrs.  Orvin  Blough, 
and  Elsie — Mrs.  Clayton  Sutter),  19  grand- 
children, 8 great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Katie  Thomas,  Mrs.  Margaret  Speigle,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Showalter,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Collins).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Thomas  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Blough  Church,  May  31,  with 
Aldus  J.  Wingard  and  Harry  C.  Blough  officiating; 
interment  in  Thomas  Cemetery. 

Engle,  Annie,  daughter  of  George  and  Emma 
(Kennel)  Raum.  was  born  near  Gap.  Pa.,  May  11, 
1885;  died  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital, 
Apr.  22,  1968;  aged  82  v.  11  m 11  d.  She  was 
married  to  Joseph  Engle,  who  died  May  30,  1947. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Miriam.  Dora  V. — Mrs. 
Roy  W.  Hamish,  Esther — Mrs.  Leon  Smoker,  and 
Verna  G. — Mrs.  Robert  M.  Stoltzfus),  3 sons  (J. 
Elmer,  Irvin  G.,  and  Wilbur),  25  grandchildren,  and 
16  great-grandchildren.  Three  infants  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Milxvood 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  26, 
with  Elmer  D.  Leaman  and  Reuben  G.  Stoltzfus 
officiating. 

Gnagy,  I.  W. , was  born  in  Noble  Co.,  Ind., 
Oct.  10,  1880;  died  at  Lagrange  (Ind.)  Hospital, 
Mar.  22,  1968;  aged  87  v.  5 m.  12  d.  He  was 
married  to  Clara  Patterson,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Ruth 
Johns),  one  grandson,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Mar.  25,  with  Edwin  Yoder 
and  Joe  J.  Swartz  officiating 

Heatwole,  Annie  Laura,  daughter  of  Lewis  J. 
and  Marv  (Coffman)  Heatwole,  was  born  at  Dale 
Enterprise,  Va.,  Sept.  7,  1884;  died  at  her  home 
in  Dale  Enterprise,  May  6,  1968;  aged  83  y.  7 m. 
29  d.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  her  family. 
Her  only  survivors  are  3 brothers-in-law  (Earl 
L.  Grove,  Eugene  C.  Suter,  and  Charles  M. 
Gmve),  10  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  8,  with  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Dan- 
iel Suter,  Dewitt  Heatwole,  and  Chester  K, 
Lehman  officiating. 

Kurtz,  Katie  S„  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Katie 
(Stuckev)  King,  xxas  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  2,  1893;  died  at  Ephrata  Community  Hos- 
pital, Max  29,  1968;  aged  75  v.  1 m.  27  d.  On 
Nov.  7,  1923,  she  xvas  married  to  Abram  E. 
Kurtz,  xvho  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Mahlon,  Isaac,  Jonathan,  Anna  Mary — Mrs. 
Nicholas  Yoder,  and  Sadie — Mrs.  Merle  D Kirk- 
land), 7 brothers  (Simon  S..  Joseph  S.,  Isaac  S., 
Elam  S.,  Valentine,  Mahlon,  and  Reuben  S. ),  and 
4 sisters  (Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Stoltzfus, 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Glick,  Ella — Mrs.  Ira  Mast,  and  Mar- 
tha). She  xvas  a member  of  the  Conestoga 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  with 
Ira  Kurtz,  Harvey  Stoltzfus,  and  Simon  Stuckey 
officiating. 

Marner,  Keith  Arnold,  son  of  Walter  and  Alta 

(Rhodes)  Marner,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Apr.  5,  1943;  died  of  cancer  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
loxxa  City,  Iowa,  Max  29,  1968;  aged  25  y 1 m. 
24  d.  On  June  27,  1965.  he  was  married  to 


Jovcelvn  Schmidt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  parents,  one  brother  (K.  Francis),  and 
one  sister  (Anita— Mrs.  Elton  Pfile).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Union  Church.  Funeral  serv  - 
ices were  held  at  the  Wayland  Church,  June  1, 
with  Walter  Neufeld  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber 
officiating. 

Miller,  Daniel  W„  son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Katie 
(Raber)  Mille  r,  was  born  near  Wheatland,  Mo., 
Mar.  19,  1888;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Malvern,  Pa.,  Apr.  14,  1968;  aged  80  y.  26  d. 
On  Aug.  20,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Lillie 
Miller,  who  died  in  August  1966.  Surviving  are 
6 brothers  and  sisters  (Rosa  L.  King,  Minnie  M. 
Glick,  J.  Ammi,  Christian  R.,  Samuel  E.,  and 
Otto  J ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Frazer  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  18,  with 
Marcus  Swanenburg,  Ralph  Malin,  and  Milton 
Brackbil!  officiating;  interment  in  Old  Frazer 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  David  S.,  xvas  born  near  Goshen,  Ind., 
Jan.  9,  1890;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
May  28,  1968;  aged  78  v.  4 m.  19  d On  Feb. 
20,  1912,  he  xvas  married  to  Fanny  Miller,  xvho 
died  May  24,  1958.  On  June  12,  1966,  he  was 
married  to  Arie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Dclton,  Tom.  Max.  and  Dale), 
one  daughter  (Naomi — Mrs.  Dan  S.  Hostetler), 
2 brothers  (Henry  and  Ira),  3 sisters  (Barbara 
— Mrs.  Fred  Bontrager,  Fanny,  and  Mrs.  Naomi 
Swartzentruber),  14  grandchildren,  and  4 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Clinton 
Frame  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  30,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  officiating; 
interment  in  Miller  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Celestia  Mable,  daughter  of  Alton  and 
Pollv  (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Mav  13,  1895;  died  en  route  to  Goshen  Hos- 
pital, June  2,  1968;  aged  73  y.  20  d.  On  Aug.  28, 
1919,  she  was  married  to  George  Mishler,  xvho 
died  Nov.  30,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Marie — Mrs.  Rov  Bontrager  and  Wilbur),  3 sisters 
(Maude  Rheinheimer,  Mae  Miller,  and  Ida  Mish-. 
ler),  one  brother  (Lee),  one  stepbrother  (Ora 
Schrock),  and  7 grandchildren.  One  son  (Glen)  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shore  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  4,  with  Orvin  H.  Hoolev  officiating 

Nelson,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Fanny  (Kauffman)  Miller,  xvas  born  in  La- 
grange Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  28,  1880;  died  at  Grant 
(Mien.)  Community  Hospital,  May  23,  1968;  aged 
88  v.  25  d.  On  Nov  14,  1899,  she  was  married 
to  Thomas  U.  Nelson,  who  died  July  22,  1950. 
Surviving  are  5 sons  and  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Viola  Waybill,  Don,  Mrs.  Velma  Hostetler,  Tom. 
Joe,  Noel,  Goldie — Mrs.  Dan  Schmucker,  Winifred 
—Mrs.  Atlee  Beechv,  and  Dwayne),  31  grandchil- 
dren, 63  great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  White 
Cloud  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held. 


with  Orvin  Hoolev,  Lavern  Swartz,  and  Ed  Jones 
officiating;  interment  in  Big  Prairie-Everett 
Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  Mary  Viola,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Mary  Schweitzer,  was  bom  at  Milford. 
Neb.,  Jan.  22,  1909;  died  at  Warren  Memorial 
Hospital,  Friend,  Neb.,  from  leukemia.  May  30, 
1968;  aged  59  y.  4 m.  8 d.  Surviving  are  3 
brothers  and  one  sister  (Jennie — Mrs.  Dan  Oswald, 
Pete,  Dave,  and  Alvin).  She  was  a member  of 
the  West  Fairview  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  June  2,  with  Dale  Oswald  and 
Lloval  Burkey  officiating. 

Shantz,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Simeon  and 
Rebecca  Martin,  was  bom  in  Woolxvich  Twp., 
Jan.  5,  1886;  died  at  the  Bethesda  Home,  Vine- 
land,  Ont.,  May  16,  1968;  aged  82  v.  4 m.  11  d 
On  Feb.  12,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Ephraim 
S.  Shantz,  xvho  died  Sept.  6,  1958.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Lome  and  Mahlon),  2 daughters  (Naomi 
— Mrs.  Joseph  Good  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Moses  Good), 
2 brothers  (Angus  and  Rufus),  24  grandchildren, 
and  26  great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  with  J.  B.  Martin 
and  Gerald  Good  officiating;  interment  in  Erb 
Street  Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Myrtle  P.,  daughter  of  Leander  and 
Anna  (Leinbach)  Garber,  was  born  near  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Dec.  29,  1919;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  May  27,  1968;  aged  48  y. 
4 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1939,  she  xvas  married 
to  Vernon  Shaum,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  her  father  and  stepmother,  5 daughters  (Shir- 
lex1 — Mrs.  Eugene  Stutzman,  Joyce — Mrs.  Gene 
Blucker,  Charlene — Mrs.  Keith  Vincent,  Wanda — 
Mrs.  Larrv  Wenger,  and  Darlene),  4 sisters  (Dor- 
cus — Mrs.  Paul  Snyder,  Hazel,  Violet — Mrs.  John 
J.  Kaufman,  and  Cora — Mrs.  Eugene  Askrew),  3 
brothers  (Leroy,  Verlin,  and  Etril),  and  8 grand- 
children. One  sister  (Mrs.  Lovina  Hershberger)  and 
one  grandson  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  30,  with  Mahlon 
Miller  and  J.  C.  Wenger  officiating. 

Stamm,  Gustav,  son  of  Henry  and  Magdalena 
(Rupp)  Stamm,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct. 
2,  1884;  died  at  his  home  near  Archbold,  after 
a series  of  strokes.  May  12,  1968;  aged  83  v. 
7 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  22,  1911,  he  was  married 
to  Priscilla  Stuckey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  9 children  (Beulah— Mrs.  Clair  Stockburger, 
Wilma — Mrs.  Glen  A.  Roth,  Paul,  Harold,  Geneva 
— Mrs.  Luther  Shetler,  Grace — Mrs.  James  Eicher, 
Zelma — Mrs.  Morris  Kauffman,  Denver,  and 
Duane),  43  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Fred  and  Alvin).  One  daughter 
(Irma)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  15,  with  Walter  Stuckey,  Simon 
Stuckey,  and  Earl  Stuckey  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Amasa,  son  of  Abraham  and  Eliza- 
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beth  (Kauffman)  Stutzman,  was  born  near  Plym- 
outh, Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1874;  died  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Vernon,  ot  Goshen,  May  3U,  iyb8;  aged 
93  v.  6 m.  29  d.  In  1897  he  was  married  to  Isa- 
belle Miller,  who  died  in  1925.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Vernon  L.  and  Era),  3 daughters  (Ethel 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Long,  Marvbell — Mrs.  Wilbur 
Smucker,  and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Howard  Eigsti),  12 
grandchildren,  3 foster  grandchildren,  and  31 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Clinton  Frame  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  1,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and 
Fred  Slabach  officiating;  interment  in  Miller 
Cemetery. 

Veil,  Susan,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Mil- 
ler) Weaver,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar. 
4,  1875;  died  at  her  home.  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  Apr. 
14.  1968;  aged  93  v.  1 m.  10  d.  On  July  16,  1895, 
she  was  married  to  Ralph  Veil,  who  died  Aug. 
7.  1959  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Miller,  Ruth — Mrs.  James  Gilroy,  Margaret — Mrs. 
George  Weisheier,  and  Grace — Mrs.  James  Pal- 
mer). Three  sons  (Lee,  Alvin,  and  Charles  Henry), 
one  brother  (Norman),  and  one  sister  (Ella 
Luther)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Weaver  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Apr.  17,  with  Harold  E.  Thomas 
officiating. 

Weaver,  Titus,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Frances 
(Miller)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Mar.  1,  1909;  died  in  Trumbull  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, May  18,  1968;  aged  59  y.  2 m.  17  d.  On  Aug. 
21,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Erma  Mast,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jane — Mrs. 
Joe  Martin),  2 sons  (Doyle  and  Jim),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Cloyce  Hershberger),  and  7 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Lima  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  Mav  22,  with 
David  C.  Steiner  and  Harold  Kidwell  officiating; 
interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Louise,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Cressman)  Biehn,  was  born  near  Free- 
port, Ont.,  Feb.  18,  1886;  died  at  the  University 
Hospital,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  May  1,  1968;  aged 
82  y.  2 m.  13  d.  On  Mar.  25,  1913,  she  was 
married  to  Noah  G.  Weber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 sons  (Howard,  Gordon,  Willis, 
Flovd,  and  Lyle),  2 daughters  (Myrtle — Mrs. 
Claude  Schlabach  and  Irene — Mrs.  Ivan  Ebv),  22 
grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (Milton,  Anthony, 
and  Alvin).  One  son  (Leonard),  one  sister,  and  2 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sharon  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  May  4,  with  James  Mullet  and 
Daniel  Schlabach  officiating. 

Yoder,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Elias  D.  and 
Susannah  (Oswald)  Trover,  was  bom  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  July  7,  1875;  died  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  May  15,  1968;  aged  92  v.  10  m.  8 d.  On 
July  2,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Eli  Yoder,  who 
died  Jan.  17,  1942.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Philip), 
one  daughter  (Dorcas  Kauffman),  one  stepdaugh- 
ter (Verda — Mrs.  O.  J.  Yoder),  2 sisters  (Amanda 
— Mrs.  John  I.  Byler  and  Sana — Mrs.  S.  W. 
Witmer),  18  grandchildren,  and  a number  of 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Church  (West  Liberty),  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  May  18,  with  Elmore  Byler  and 
Ralph  M.  Smucker  officiating;  interment  in  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Yousey,  Jacob,  son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Katie 
(Steria)  Yousey,  was  born  at  Kirschnerville,  N.Y., 
May  29,  1888;  died  at  Hillcrest  Nursing  Home, 
Adams,  N.Y.,  May  20,  1968;  aged  79  y.  11  m. 
21  d.  On  Dec.  23,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Widrick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Clara — Mrs.  Ezra  Moshier),  one  son 
(Clayton),  one  foster  daughter  (Elviera — Mrs.  Wil- 
burn Roggie),  9 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  John  B.  Moser 
and  Madelvn — Mrs.  Benjamin  Roggie).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Naumburg  Conservative  Church 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Croghan,  N.Y.,  May 
23,  with  Richard  Zehr  and  Vernon  Zehr  officiat- 
ing. 
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